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DECLINE OF IDEOLOGY: A DISSENT AND AN INTERPRETATION” 


JOSEPH LAPALOMBARA 
: Yale University 


INTRODUCTION 


With increasing frequency and self-assur- 
ance, the scientific objectivity of American so- 
cial science is proclaimed by some of its.promi- 
nent practitioners. Various explanations are 
offered for the onset of social science’s Golden 
Age, but central to most of them is the claim 
that modern social science has managed to 
resolve Mannheim’s Paradox,! namely, that in 
the pursuit of the truth the social scientist 
himself is handicapped by the narrow focus and 
distortions implicit in ideological thought. Pre- 
sumably, the social scientist can now probe 
any aspect of human organization and behavior 
as dispassionately as physical scientists ob- 
serve the structure of the atom or chemical 
reactions. For this reason, it is claimed by some 
that the ideologically liberated social scien- 
tists—at least in the United States—can ex- 


* Research for this paper was made possible in 
part by assistance from the Office of International 
Programs of Michigan Siate University, and in 
part by support from the Stimson Fund of Yale 
University. In gathering information on the Ital- 
jan situation, I had highly valuable assistance 
from Gloria Pirzio Ammassari, of Rome. 

1 This term is used by Clifford Geertz in 
“Ideology as a Cultural System,” in D. E. Apter 
(ed.), Ideology and Discontent (London, 1964), pp. 
48 ff. Although the present paper was prepared in 
draft before that volume appeared, I have bene- 
fitted immensely in its revision from Geertz’s per- 
ceptive essay. I have also profited from sugges- 
tions offered by my colleagues, Wendell Bell, 
James Mau and Sidney Tarrow; and particularly 
from William Delany, whose analytical critique of 
papers on this subject delivered at the 1964 
Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association (“The Role of Ideology: A Summa- 
tion”) is itself a most insightful view of the prob- 
lem. 


pect to be co-opted into the Scientific Culture, 
or that segment of society that is presumably 
aloof from and disdainful toward the moralistic 
speculations and the tender-heartedness of the 
literary intellectuals, 

The behaviorial “revolution”? in political 
science may have run its course, ‘but it has left 
in its wake both obscurantist criticisms of 
empiricism, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, an unquestioning belief in ‘‘science.” 
Quite often the latter belief is not merely anti- 
historical and anti-philosophical but also un- 
critical about the extent to which empirical 
observations can be colored by the very orien- 
tation to values that one seeks to control in 
rigorous empirical research. 

The claims of modern social scientists are 
greatly buttressed by the views of Talcott 
Parsons.? In response to criticisms of his work 


2 I do not mean to suggest that American soci- 


` ology speaks with one voice on this subject. There 


is, on the one hand, the claim of scientific ob- 
jectivity and objection to the intrusion of values 
into research. But, on the other hand, there is also 
growing concern with the “global”? questions, a re- 
treat from the scientism implicit in some func- 
tionalist formulations, and increased demands for 
the need to engage in ethically relevant social re- 
search. See, for example, Peter Berger, Invitation 
to Sociology (Garden City, N. Y. 1963); Maurice 
Stein and Arthur Vidich (eds.), Sociology on Trial 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1963). 

It is also worth recalling that Max Weber, him- 
self, to whom many claimants of the “scientific ob- 
jectivity” of social science often turn for support, 
would never, in my view, have gone as far as some 
of our contemporaries in his brief for empirical 
science. As I read him, he considers a science of 
culture to be both “meaningless” and “senseless.” 
See Max Weber, On the Methodology of the Social 
Sciences. Translated and edited by E. A. Shils and 
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offered by a group of scholars at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Parsons asserts that the ‘“break- 
through” in the behavioral sciences occurred 
in the Uniced States in part because of that 
country’s intellectual openness and receptivity. 
A critical cause of this latter quality, according 
to Parsons, is the American intellectual’s 
“|. relative immunity to the pressure to put 
problem in an ideological context,” and thus 
his refusal to worry too much about “global” 
problems.’ For Parsons, science and ideology 
are simply incompatible concepts. 

This is not the place to explore the ideologi- 
cal underpinnings of Parsons’ formulations, 
particularly since the reader can turn for this 
to Andrew Hacker’s somewhat polemical but 
nevertheless extremely cogent analysis (which 
Parsons chooses essentially to evade).‘ It is 
worthwhile noting, however, that Parsons’ 
refusal to be concerned with the “global” ques- 
tions, and his claims for the scientific objec- 
tivity of his emerging general theory, underpin 
the claims of other social scientists who extol 
the “scientific” qualities of their disciplines, 

One interesting extrapolation from these as- 
sumptions about social science objectivity, and 
of the essential incompatibility of social science 
and normative orientations, is found in the 
so-called “decline of ideology” literature. Pre- 
sumably, social-scientific generalizations have 
been made about the waning of ideology. The 
irony attaching to arguments in and against 


H. A. Finch (Glencoe, Illinois, 1949), pp. 49-112, 
and esp. part IIT. It is also possible to read Weber 
on the use of values in teaching as simply a 
strategy to be followed by scholars on the left 
who, in an authoritarian Bismarckian society, 
would be permitted to voice in the classroom only 
the values cf the “Establishment.” See, ibid., pp. 
1~47. 

3 Talcott Parsons, ‘The Point of View of the 
Author,” in Max Black, (ed.), The Social Theories 
of Talcott Parsons (Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 1962), 
pp. 313-315, 360-362. 

4 Andrew Hacker, “Sociology and Ideology,” in 
ibid., pp. 263-310. In my view, Hacker raises most 
of the relevant questions about Parsons’ seeming 
political “conservatism,” and he underscores as 
well the essentially ideological reactions of Par- 
sons to the work of someone like C. Wright Mills. 
Parsons’ response to Hacker is to acknowledge 
thas he (Parsons) is an “egghead,” and a “‘Jiberal’’ 
whose views of American society and the function- 
ing of the American political system are norma- 
tively unacceptable to Hacker and to “...a 
good many other American intellectuals, espe- 
cially those who think more or less in Marxist 
terms. ...” Ibid., p. 350. 


these “findings” is that they have themselves 
taken on many of the undeniable earmarks of 
ideological conflict. Thus, I wish to acknowl- 
edge that my own effort in this paper may be 
in part—and quite properly—identified as 
ideological. Indeed, the underlying theme of 
my argument here is that we have not, in fact, 
resolved the Mannheim Paradox and that per- 
haps the future of social science will be better 
served if we acknowledge this fact and face up 
to its intellectual and theoretical implications. 

More particularly, however, I wish to deal 
in this paper with these topics: 1) what it is 
that is meant when social scientists write about 
the ‘‘decline of ideology”; 2) an examination of 
some empirical evidence from the West that 
strongly challenges some of the “findings” of ' 
these writers; and 3) a somewhat tentative 
ideological-social scientific interpretation of 
what these writings may represent in contem- 
porary American society. 


THE MEANING OF IDEOLOGY 


It is abundantly clear that those who write 
about ideology’s decline, with few exceptions,’ 
intend a pejorative denotation and connotation 
of the term. Taking their lead from Mannheim, 
these writers contend that ideological thought 
means at least that such ideas are “distorted,” 
in the sense that they lack “congruence” with 
reality. Beyond this, however, they seem to 
support the Mannheim view that the lack of 
congruence may be either emotionally deter- 
minad, and therefore the result of subconscious 
forces, or “conscious deception, where ideology 
is to be interpreted as a purposeful lie.’’¢ 


ioral 


5 Dne exception would be Otto Kirchheimer, 
who was greatly concerned about the possible con- 
sequence of, say, the emergence of the “catch-all” 
political party in a country like the West German 
Republic. See his, “The Transformation of the 
European Party System,” in Joseph LaPalom- 
bara and Myron Weiner (eds.), Political Parties 
and Political Development (Princeton, 1966). Cf. 
his, “The Waning of Opposition in Parliamentary 
Regimes,” Social Research 24 (1957), pp. 127-156. 
I am uncertain as to whether what Kirchheimer 
describes is a decline of ideology, but it is note- 
worthy that he was one of those who didn’t think 
that what he saw was “good” for Western societies. 

€ Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (Lon- ¢ 
don, 1936), pp. 175-176. Mannheirh’s second 
chapter in this volume, pp. 49-96, from which 
the volume’s title is derived, is of course the classic 
statement of the origins of the term “ideology,” 
its particular and general formulations, its rela- 
tionship to Marxism and it catalytic impact on 
the sociology of knowledge. 


DECLINE OF IDEOLOGY 7 


It can be argued, of course, that one is free 
to define ideology as it happens to suit one’s 
mood or purpose, and we have a vast literature 
demonstrating the considerable range of mean- 
ing that can be assigned to the concept.” But 
if one elects a definition that is based too 
heavily on the notion of wilful or unintended 
deception or distortion, much of what social 
scientists generally identify as ideological 
would simply have to be ignored, or called 
something else. Moreover, if the central pur- 
pose of the analysis is to demonstrate some- 
thing as significant as ideology’s decline, it 
seems to me to be the essence of intellectual 
legerdemain, or downright slovenliness, to 
leave the definition of ideology vague, or to 
confuse the demonstrable decline of something 
one finds objectionable with presumably em- 
pirical generalizations about the gradual dis- 
appearance of something which is much 
broader in meaning. 

My usage of ideology is quite close to the 
definition suggested by L. H. Garstin, in that 
it involves a philosophy of history, a view of 
man’s present place in it, some estimate of 
probable lines of future development, and a 
set of prescriptions regarding how to hasten, 
retard, and/or modify that developmental di- 


rection.’ While the concept, ideology, is cer- 


tainly one of the most elusive in our vocabu- 
lary, we can say about it that, beyond the 
above, it tends to specify a set of values that 
are more or less coherent and that it seeks to 
link given patterns of action to the achievement 


1 The best recent short review of the literature 
that I have seen is Joseph J. Spengler, “Theory, 
Ideology, Non-Economic Values, and Politico- 
Economic Development,” in Ralph Braibanti and 
J. J. Spengler (eds.), Tradition, Values and Socio- 
Economic Development (Durham, 1961), pp. 3-56, 
and esp. Part V. Spengler himself opts for a some- 
what pejorative definition which hinges on values 
that directly or indirectly impede a “rational” ap- 
proach to the ends-means problem in economie de- 
velopment: see pp. 31-32. 

3 L. H. Garstin, Hach Age Is a Dream: A Study 
in Ideologies (New York, 1954), p. 3. I recognize 
that my usage here is quite broad and that it may 
be typical of what my friend, Giovanni Sartori, 
scores as the American tendency to assign to the 


A concept, ideology, a very wide meaning, “without 


limits.” Sartori argues that such definitions are 
“heuristically sterile and operationally fruitless” 
(personal communication to the author, Novem- 
ber 16, 1965). Sartori may or may not be right; 
my point here is simply to break away from the 
extremely narrow definition implied in the “‘de- 
cline of ideclogy”’ literature. 


or maintenance of a future, or existing, state of 
affairs. What makes such formulations of par- 
ticular ‘interest to political scientists is that 
ideologies frequently insist that in order to 
achieve or maintain desired ends, deemed to 
be morally superior and therefore desirable for 
the entire collectivity, public authority is ex- 
pected to intervene. 

It is in this broad sense, then, that Iam using 
the concept in this paper. This being the case, 
several caveats are in order. For example, an 
ideology may or may not be dogmatic; a rela- 
tive lack of dogmatism does not necessarily 
make a given set of cognitions, preferences, 
expectations and prescriptions any the less 
ideologica.. An ideology may or may not be 
utopian. I assume that conservative move- 
ments of the last century or two, as well as the 
so-called Radical Right in the United States at 
present have strong ideological dimensions, 
notwithstanding their vociferous denials of 
utopias. Similarly, Catholicism is no less ideo- 
logical in many of its political dimensions by 
reason of its rejection of the Enlightenment’s 
assumptions concerning man’s perfectibility. 
An ideology may or may not be attuned to the 
claimed rationality of modern science; the 
place of scientific thought in ideological formu- 
lations is an empirical question that should not 
be begged by the assumption that science and 
ideology are incompatible. Technocrats and 
others wko enshrine the Managerial Society 
certainly engage in the most fundamental kind 
of ideological reasoning. Ideology may or may 
not emphasize rhetoric or flamboyant verbal 
formulations. The language of ideology is also 
an empirical question; it will surely be strongly 
influenced by the socio-historical context in 
which it evolves, and a decline or, better, 
change in rhetoric should not be confused with 
a decline in ideology itself.’ Finally, an ideology 
may or may not be believed by those who ar- 
ticulate it. Whether an ideology is cynically 
used as a weapon or instrument of control; 
whether it emanates from subconscious needs 
or drives or is rationally formulated and in- 
corporated into one’s belief system; indeed, 
whether it is narrowly or widely, publicly or 
privately shared with third persons are also 
legitimate and fascinating questions that re- 
quire careful investigation rather than a priori 
answers. 

It seems to me that the “decline of ideology” 


9 Much of the burden of Geertz’s essay, op. cit., 
is to alert she social scientist to the great need for 
viewing ideology within a framework of “sym- 
bolie action.” See pp. 57 ff. 
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writers!’ commit one or more of all of the errors 
implied above. For example, ideology is said to 
apply to passionately articulated prescriptions, 
evidently not to those which manifest calm 
rationality. As Daniel Bell puts it, “ideology is 
the conversion of ideas into social levers.... 
What gives ideology its force is its passion.” 
Lipset, in his personal postscript on ideology’s 
passing, tells us that “Democracy in the West- 
ern world has been undergoing some important 
changes as serious intellectual conflicts among 
groups representing different values have de- 
clined sherply.”* In the case of Aron, his 
passionate and intemperate attacks on the 
ideas of certain French intellectuals are so ex- 
treme as to represent not so much social sci- 
ence analysis as they do a fascinating example 
of the rhetorical aspect of ideological ex- 
change.%8 

It seems equally apparent that what these 
writers mean by ideology is not any given set 
of values, beliefs, preferences, expectations and 
prescripticns regarding society but that par- 
ticular set that we may variously associate 
with Orthodox Marxism, “Scientific Social- 
ism,” Bolshevism, Maoism, or in any case with 
strongly held and dogmatically articulated 
ideas regarding class conflict and revolution. 
Thus, “the exhaustion of political ideas in the 
West” refers to that particular case involving 
the disillusionment experienced by Marxist 
intellectuals when it became apparent that 
many of Marx’s predictions were simply not 
borne out, and when the outrages of the Stalin- 
ist regime were publicly revealed. We need not 
document the evidence for the widespread 
disillusionment, or for the agonizing ideological 
reappraisals to which it has led. But, as I shall 
briefly document below, to limit the meaning 
of ideology to absolute utopias, to concentrate 


10 I refer here primarily to the following: Ray- 
mond Aron, “Fin de lage ideologique?” in T. W. 
Adorno and W. Dirks (eds.), Sociologica (Frank- 
furt, 1955), pp. 219-233; R. Aron, The Opium of 
the Intellectuals (New York, 1962); Talcott 
Parsons, “An Approach to the Sociology of Knowl- 
edge,” Transactions of the Fourth World Congress 
of Sociology (Milan and Stresa, 1959), pp. 25-49; 
Edward Shils, “The End of Ideology?” Encounter 
5 (November, 1955), 52-58; S. M. Lipset, Political 
Man (Garden City, 1960), pp. 4038-417; Daniel 
Bell; The End of Ideology (Glencoe, Ill., 1960), esp. 
pp. 369-375; and S. M. Lipset, “The Changing 
Class Structure and Contemporary European 
Politics,” Daedalus 93 (Winter, 1964), 271-303. 

n Bell, op. eù., pp. 370, 371. 

12 Lipset, Political Man, op. cit, p. 403. 

13 Aron, The Opium of the Intellectuals, op. cit. 


one’s analytical attention upon what some 
Marxian socialists may be up to, and to equate 
certain changes in rhetoric with ideological 
decline is to narrow the meaning of the central 
concept to the point where it has very limited 
utility for the social scientist. 

The writers I have in mind also seem to see 
ideology as a dependent pheromenon, whose 
rise and fall is conditioned by a number of 
ecological factors, most of them economic. This 
curious determinism suggests that if there are 
marked differences in poverty and wealth—or 
in life styles—ideology emerges; if these differ- 
ences are reduced, ideology (i.e., class-conflict 
ideology) declines. Thus, Lipset tells us that 
“Ideological passion may no longer be neces- 
sary to sustain the class struggle within stable 
and affluent democracies.”“ At another place 
he says, ‘‘As differences in style of life are re- 
duced, so are the tensions cf stratification. 
And increased education enhances the propen- 
sity of different groups to ‘tolerate’ each other, 
to ascept the complex idea that truth and error 
are not necessarily on one side.’’!5 

These writers are far too sophisticated to sug- 
gest that there is a simple correlation between 
incr2ases in economic productivity or distribu- 
tion and decline of ideology. They recognize, 
for example, that religious and other cleavages 
may cut against tendencies toward ideological 
quiescence. Nevertheless, I came away from 
this literature with the uncomfortable impres- _. 
sion that these writers claim that moral im- r 
peratives, differences of opinion regarding the ` 
“good life,” and opposing formulations regard- 
ing public policy must necessarily give way 
before the avalanche of popular education, the 
mass media and greater and greater numbers 
of washing machines, automobiles and tele- 
vision sets. How else judge the assertion—as 
clearly debatable as it is subjective and ideo- 
logical—that ideology is in decline because 
“the fundamental problems of the Industrial 
Revolution have been solved.” 

There are certainly thousands of European 
intellectuals, as well`as tens of millions of other 
Europeans, who would react to the last quoted 
statement sardonically, or in sheer disbelief. 

Since the generalizations about ideology’s 
alleged decline apply to the West, and therefore 
to Europe as well as the North American con- p 
tinent, it may be instructive to look at one of * 
these countries, Italy, to see exactly how ac- 
curate these generalizations are. It should be 


4 Lipset, Political Man, op. cit., p. 407. 

6 Lipset, “The Changing Class Structure...” 
op. cit., p. 272. 

18 Lipset, Political Man, op. cit., p. 406. 
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noted that the time span I will consider are the 
years since World War II; my point will be 
that since generalizations for such a short pe- 
riod are so rnanifestly inaccurate, it is useless to 
lend any kind of serious attention to prognos- 
tications about where we will be a century or 
two from now. Keynes, I believe, authored the 
most apprepriate aphorism about the “long 
run.” 


IDEOLOGY IN ITALY 


The points I wish to stress about Italy can 
be briefly stated, although their detailed docu- 
mentation would require more space than is 
available here. First, notwithstanding the ex- 
istence within the Italian Communist party of 
both a “crisis of intellectuals” and a ‘crisis of 
ideology,” there has recently occurred within 
that party a new ferment of ideas which in a 
certain sense has actually enriched rather than 
diminished attention to ideology. Second, if 
one bothers to look away from the Communist 
party (P.C.I.) and toward Christian Democ- 
racy (D.C.), it is possible to conclude that 
ideology in the latter is actually on the up- 
swing. Third, and following from these two 
observations, the so-called decline-of-ideology 
theory is simply not valid for the Italian case.” 

The Italian Communist Party. The most fre- 
quent—and mast wishful—interpretation of 
P.C.I. is that it is moving in a reformist direc- 
tion that will eventuate in its accepting the 
existing system and limiting its demands to 
social, political and economic manipulations 
designed to effect needed, but not révolution- 
ary, reforms from time to time. This view of 
the party is superficial in the sense that 
‘reformism” dates back to 1944 when Palmiro 
Togliatti returned from Moscow articulating a 
moderate line which was as unnerving as it 
was unexpected. This line was carefully fol- 


17 A number of colleagues who were good 
enough to read this manuscript urge that the 
empirical evidence challenging the ‘‘decline” 
thesis should not be limited to Itely. Roger 
Masters and Giovanni Sartori point out, for 
example, that the U. 8. would provide additional 
supportive evidence. Nils Elvander notes that 
Tingsten himself, in his analyses of the Swedish 
Social Democratic Party, became “caught up in 
the intense struggle against the ‘dead’ ideology of 
the party, and when the battle was over he went 
on declaring ideology dead, not being able to see 
that it was revitalized again and again” (personal 
communication to the author, December 19, 
1964). I am aware of this additional evidence and 
simply note that the Italian case is used here as 
an illustrative rather than exhaustive example. 


lowed in the Constituent Assembly, which 
drafted the Italian Constitution, and in this 
broad sense the party has been “reformist” 
throughout the postwar years. 

What has changed in recent years is neither 
the party’s will to power nor its commitment 
to a basically socialist ideology. Rather, I 
would say that the changes Include: 1) the 
party’s use of extreme rhetoric; 2) its now 
openly expressed polycentrist view regarding 
the nature of the international socialist or 
communist movement; and 3) the party’s no- 
tions regarding how the class struggle should 
be conducted in contemporary Italy. The de- 
bates and agonizing reappraisals that the 
party has experienced in recent years must be 
construed not as a sign of ideological decay but, 
rather, as a sign of ideological vigor which is 
largely responsible for the party’s steady and 
increasing attraction at the polls. 

The list of P.C.I. errors in prognosticating 
about Italian society is long and impressive; it 
led observers at Bologna not long ago to com- 
ment on what a “grotesque assumption” was 
the party’s belief that only it possessed a sci- 
entifically infallible method for analyzing rea- 
lity.18 The errors included such things as pre- 
dictions about the comparative rate of 
economic growth in Communist and free 
countries, expectations regarding the Buro- 
pean Common Market, impending economic 
crises in capitalistic countries, etc. One ob- 
server of this pattern of inaccurate prognos- 
ticating notes that it was not until the middle 
of 1961 that the “Communists awoke from 
their dogmatic dream and almost in a flash 
learned that their judgments did not corre- 
spond to reality.” 

The truth is that the alarm had sounded for 
P.C.I. several years before, and precisely at 
the VII Party Congress of 1956. It was here 
that the party’s activities in the underdeveloped 
South first received a publie airing. The critics 
of the party’s “Movimento di Rinascita” in 
southern Italy openly noted that the move- 
ment was in crisis and that the crisis grew out 
of the party’s failure to adapt ideology and 
consequently policy to the concrete conditions 
of Southern Italy. Members of the party itself 
scored it for its “sterile and negative” ap- 
proach to national problems, for its rigid and 


18 Paolo Covilla, Giorgio Galli, Luigi Pedrazzi, 
Alfonso Prandi and Franco Serra, “I Partiti 
Italiani tra il 1958 e il 1963.” 7l Mulino, 12 
(April, 1963), p. 323. 

13s G. Tamburrano, “Lo Sviluppo del capi- 
talismo e la crisi teorica dei comunisti italiani,” 
Tempi Moderni, 5 (July-September, 1962), p. 22. 
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doctrinaire adherence to fixed schemes, for its 
permitting the movement to lose whatever 
dynamism it may have had in earlier years.?° 

Both Togliatti and Giorgio Amendola (the 
latter considered the leader of the P.C.I.’s 
“reformist” wing) urged that the party must 
be flexible and overcome the inertia of pat for- 
mulations. They admitted that both the party 
and its trade union wing seemed to be unpre- 
pared to confront the great changes in local 
conditions that had occurred in the years since 
1945.21 It is possible that, within the party’s 
secret confines, this kind of self-appraisal had 
begun before 1956, but in those earlier days 
one would not have expected Togliatti to say 
publicly that the party was not keeping up 
with basic social and economic transformations 
in Italy or that it was necessary for that orga- 
nization to engage in the kind of total re-exami- 
nation that will finally sweep away “ancient 
and recent moldiness that impede the action 
of P.C.I.”2 

To be sure, removing ideological mold is not 
easy for Communists, who tend to be ultra- 
intellectual in a society where intellectual 
elegance is highly prized. One can therefore 
note in the party’s literature the care—and the 
web-like logic—with which recent changes are 
reconciled with Marx and Lenin, and particu- 
larly with the writings of Antonio Gramsci, 
the intellectual fountainhead of Italian Com- 
munism, and a formidable dialectician whose 
work is too little known in the English-speaking 
world.” Nevertheless, the party’s public pos- 
ture has changed radically. The most recent 


20 See the editorial, “I Problemi del Mezzo- 
giorno nei Congressi del PCI e del PSI,” Cronache 
Meridionali, 4 (January-February, 1957), pp. 
57-58. The struggle of the P. C. I. to make the 
necessary ideological, strategic and tactical 
changes in its approach to the Italian South is 
perceptively and exhaustively analyzed by 
Sidney Tarrow, Peasant Communism in Southern 
Italy. Ph.D. dissertation manuscript, Berkeley, 
University of California, 1965. 

21 “I Problemi del Mezzogiorno ...,” op. cù., 
p. 59. Cf. Giorgio Amendola, “I Comunisti per la 
rinascita del Mezzogiorno,” Cronache Meridionali 
4 (May, 1957), p. 279. See, also, P.C.I., Tesi e 
documenti del Congresso del PCI, (Rome, 1963), p. 
138. 

z2 Abdon Alinovi, “Problemi della politica 
comunista nel Mezzogiorno,” Critica Marsista, 1 
(July-August, 1963), 4-8. 

233 Palmiro Togliatti, Il Partito Communista 
Italiano (Rome, 1961), p. 55; Antonio Gramsci, 
“Alcuni temi della questione meridionale,” in 
Antologia degli scritti (Rome, 1963), pp. 51, 69. 
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and important indication of this change is the 


party’s decision to seek alliances with elements - 


of the middle class—peasants, small land- 
owners, artisans, small and medium industrial- 
ists and even with entrepreneurs who are not 
involved with industrial monopolies.24 The 
importance of this change should be strongly 
emphasized; the P.C.I. has managed in one 
stroke to shift largely. to monopoly capitalism 
all of the attacks that had previously been 


leveled against an allegedly retrograde, deca- - 


dent bourgeoisie. The party’s open strategy is 
to attract to its ranks the mushrooming mem- 
bers of the middle and tertiary strata that 
large-scale industrial development tends to 
proliferate. The fire of opposition is no longer 
directed against proprietors in general but 
against the monopolists who allegedly exploit 
all others in society, who are oppressive, and 


who increase the degree of imbalance or dis- 


equilibrium in the social system. 

This, then, is not the party of the Stalin Era. 
Not many who followed the antics of P.C.I. 
up to the Hungarian Rebellion would have pre- 
dicted changes in orientation such as the ones 
so briefly summarized. The fascinating ques- 
tion to pose here, however, is whether what 
has happened represents a decline in P.C.I. ideol- 
ogy, or something else. If by decline is meant 


the abandonment of some of the rhetoric, the . 


verbal symbols, the predictions and expecta- 
tions voiced until the late fifties, there seems 
little doubt about the validity of such a judg- 
ment, although the more appropriate word 
would be change. However, if by decline is 
meant that P.C.I. is becoming bourgeois or 
“social-democratized,” or that it is abandoning 
any commitment to ideological formulations, 
I believe one should hesitate before leaping to 
such a conclusion. As Palmiro Togliatti signifi- 
cantly put it, “There is no experience regarding 
the way in which the battle for socialism can or 
must be waged in a regime of advanced monop- 
olistic state capitalism ... There do not even 
exist explicit prescriptions in the classics of 
our doctrine.’”5 

Communist leaders who spearhead this re- 
appraisal are not calling for ideological retreat 
but, rather, for a concerted search for new 
ideological underpinnings for party policies and 


24 Tamburrano, op. cit., p. 23. : 

% Ibid., p. 69. See the important statement by 
Bruno Tentin, one of the most important of the 
party’s young leaders, intellectuals and ideo- 
logicel architects, “Tendenze attuali del capi- 
talismo italiano,” in Tendenze del capitalismo 
italiano: Atti del convegno economico dell’ Istituto 
Gramsci (Rome, 1962) p. 48 ff. 
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actions. In noting that Marxism offers, at best, 


. vague guides to party behavior in modern 


Italian society, these leaders seem to me to be 
a long way from abandoning such key con- 
cepts as class, dialectical conflict, the exploita- 
tive nature of monopoly capitalism, and the 
fundamenial need for effecting structural—not 


mild, reformist—changes in the social system.’ 


They, and the millions of Italians who support 
them at the polls, are far from concluding, if 
this is the acid test for the inclination toward 
ideological decline, that the problems created 
by the Industrial Revolution have been largely 
solved. 

The effort to attune the party’s ideology to 
present Italian realities is a complementary 
side of the vigorous campaign for polycentrism 
which the party has been conducting within the 
international communist movement. Beginning 
in 1956, P.C.I. frankly asserted that the Soviet 
model could no longer be a specific guide to 
Communist parties in every country and that 
it would be necessary to find a “national path 
to socialism.” Togliatti made this point force- 
fully in the last book he published before his 
death.** In November, 1961, the P.C.I. Secre- 
tariat formulated a resolution which said in 
part that “There do not exist and there cannot 
exist either a guiding party or state or one or 
more instances of centralized direction of the 
international Communist movement. Under 
existing conditions there must be and there 
must increasingly be a great articulation of the 
movement in a context of full independence of 
individual parties.’’? i 

These are brave words, and it is still much 
too early to conclude with any confidence what 
the result of the P.C.I.’s campaign will be.?8 
What is important is the apparent P.C.I. con- 
viction that it can come up with a new strat- 
egy—a new formula for achieving power—for 
Communist parties operating in Western Eu- 
ropean and other countries of advanced cap- 
italism. It is important to bear in mind that, in 
doing this, the party purports to be able to 
provide an up-dated ideological rationale for 
action. Some oi the “‘moldiness” of “Scientific 


2 Togliatti, op. cit., p. 131. 

27 See “Problemi del dibattito tra partiti 
comunisti,” ibid., p. 16. 

23 The Italian Communists have pushed poly- 
centrism very hard indeed, and do not react well 
to Soviet attempts to water it down. See, L’ Unita, 
November 22, 1961, p. 11. On this general topic, 
see the excellent analysis by Dorald L. M. 
Blackmer, “The P.C.I. and the International 
Communist Movement,” Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, mimeographed. 


Socialism” has certainly been scraped away. 
What remains, coupled with some of the newer 
ideas currently in ferment, amounts to much 
more ideology than one might detect from the 
simple notation that the language of the late 
forties and early fifties is no longer in vogue. 
Italian Christian Democracy. The genius of 
Alcide DeGasperi is that for a decade following 
the birth of the Italian Republic he was able to 
hold together within the Christian Democratic 
party (D.C.) strongly opposed ideological fac- 
tions that managed to play down ideology in 
the interest of holding on to power. This was no 
mean achievement. Although the popular 
image of the D.C. is that of en opportunistic, 
anti-ideological “brokerage” party, the truth 
is that, from the outset, strong factions that 
would have emphasized ideology, even at the 
risk of splitting the party, had to be suppressed 
or defeated. DeGasperi’s hegemonic control of 
the organization was secured only after he had 
managed to beat down early competition for 
leadership emanating from such ideologues as 
Giuseppe Dossetti, Amintore Fanfani and 
Giovanni Gronchi. One mights well conclude 
that, in an age of alleged ideological decline 
and after a decade of enjoying the many fruits 
of political power, ideology weuld have become 
a much less salient issue within the D.C. 
Exactly the opposite tendency is apparent, 
however. Since the death of DeGasperi, and 
the advent of Fanfani as a major party leader 
in 1954, the ideological debate has not only 
intensified but has also broken into public view, 
revealing a party organization under deep in- 
ternal stress. I believe that the facts will clearly 
demonstrate that since that date the role of 
ideology within the D.C. has actually increased 
rather than diminished, and a few central oc- 
currences will serve to bear out this conclusion. 
In September, 1961, the D.C. held at San 
Pellegrino the first of three annual “‘ideolog- 
ical” conventions, They represented a long 
and successful effort on the part of those in the 
party who had fought for making the party 
ideologically coherent, something more than 
the “brokerage” party the D.C. had been under 
DeGasperi’s leadership. Looming over these 
proceedings were two of the party’s perennial 
dilemmas: First, to what extent should the 
D.C., a party drawing much of its strength 
from the political right, articulate a left-wing 
ideology as a guide to policy? Second, how 
much ideological freedom could the party ex- 
press vis-d-vis a Catholic Church to which it 
must necessarily remain fairly closely tied? 
Those who favored stronger articulation of a 
coherent left-wing ideology were strongly 
spurred by an undeniable gradual movement to 
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the left by the Italian electorate, by the in- 
creasing willingness of the Italian Socialist 
party to consider active coalition with the 
D.C., and certainly not least by the kinds of 
ideological changes in the Vatican triggered by 
the innovating papacy of John XXIII. 

Speakers at the conferences reviewed the 
party’s ideological history, noting that at war’s 
end it appeared that the party would lead the 
country left and that, in those years, DeGasperi 
himself stated that the old order based on the 
domination of rural landowners and urban 
industrialists would not remain intact. But it 
was lamented that whenever the D.C. con- 
fronted issues concerning which the party’s 
ideology seemingly required socialist solutions, 
ideology was arrested in favor of not pushing 
to the breaking point the ideological centrifugal 
tendencies within the organization. As Franco 
Malfatti, one of the followers of Giuseppe 
Dossetti and Amintore Fanfani, points out, the 
revolutionary tone of early D.C. pronounce- 
ments was gradually transformed into the 
muted notes of a purely formalistic democracy 
and of a great*concentration of governmental 
power at Rome.” 

As the D.C, moved self-consciously toward 
the “Opening to the Left” which would bring 
the Socialists into the government, the party’s 
ideologues would no longer accept the De- 
Gasperi formula whereby all concern about or 
dedication to ideology was to be obscured in 
favor of the overriding value of party unity. At 
San Pellegrino, Malfatti put the new posture 
of the ideologues pointedly. “The problem of 


29 Franco M. Malfatti, “La Democrazia 
Cristiana nelle sue affermazioni programmatiche 
dalla sua ricostruzione ad oggi,” in Il Convegno di 
San Pellegrino: Atti del I Convegno di Studi della 
D. C. (Rome, 1962), pp. 325-341. For examples of 
the early, postwar ideological statements of the 
party, see, for example, Alcide DeGasperi, ‘Le 
Lineo progremmatiche della D. C., “in I Con- 
gressit Naziona: della Democrazia Cristiana 
(Rome, 1956), p. 23; Gianni Baget Bozzo, “Tl 
Dilemma della D.C. e del suo prossimo Con- 
gresso,” Cronache Sociali Vol. 3 (April 30, 1949), 
p. 17; Achille Ardig6, ‘Classi sociali e sintesi 
politica,” in Il Convegno di San Pellegrino... ,” 
op. cit., pp. 135 ff. It should be noted that the 
periodical Cronache Sociali, cited above, was the 
most important publication for those in the D.C. 
who, in the early postwar years, attempted to give 
the party a clear-cut left-wing ideological cast. 
- Until recently, full collections of the magazine 
were extremely rare. The major articles from it, 
however, are now available in a two-volume 
work, Cronache Sociali (Rome, 1961). 


{party] unity,” he said, “is a great one of fun- 
damental importance but it is also a problem 
that runs the risk of losing all its value if used 
as a sedative, or as the Hymn of Garibaldi, 
every time there is conflict between clerical and 
anti-clerical elements.” If the party wished 
to be free of all internal ideological conflict, 
nothing would remain of it except an agreement 
“to hold power for power’s sake.’’3! 

According to Achille Ardigd, a sociologist: 
and long-time member of the party’s national 
executive committee, the major milestones in 
the D.C.’s ideological evolution are the follow- 
ing: First, the development of the concept of 
the political autonomy of Catholics, uncon- 
strained by specific direction by clerical forces. 
Second, the growth of the idea of the autono- 
mous function of intermediate groups (such as 
family, community and social class) against 
the excesses of the centralizing, modern liberal 
state. Third, the defense and consolidation of 
liberty, in a government of laws, through an 
alliance of the democratic forces of the nation 
against political and ideological extremes. 
Fourth, the materialization of the ideology of 
the “new party” led by Amintore Fanfani. 
Finally, the emergence of a new concept of the 
state as an artifice of harmonious and planned 
development—the idea of the state as an in- 
strument of dynamic intervention in the eco- 
nomic sphere and of the modification of the 
rights of property in favor of the well-being of 
the collectivity. It is the evolution of this last, 
self-consciously ideological stage that per- 
mitted the party’s recent shift to the left and 
the acceptance of coalition with the Socialists. 

One can identify many reasons for this shift 
to the left, including Italian voting patterns 
that have clearly led the D.C. in this direction. 
To the many social and economic pressures 
leading to the emergence of a Catholic Social- 
ism, one would have to add the liberating 
impact of John XXIII’s revolutionary ency- 
clical, Mater et Magistra. In the light of this ra- 
dical departure from the conservative, often 
reactionary, political utterances of Pius XII, it 
is easy to understand why the D.C. left should 
be spurred to a more purposeful and ideologi- 
cally rationalized attack on Italian society’s 
ills. 

It is important to recognize that the San 
Pellegrino meetings mean not that the D.C. 
has moved left on a purely opportunistic basis, 


30 Franco M. Malfatti, “L’ Unita della D.C. e il 
problema delle tendenze,” Cronache Sociali, 3 
(Febreary 15, 1949), p. 15. 

3 Ardigd, op. cit, p. 145. 

2 Ibid., pp. 155-165. 
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but, rather, on the basis of a “rediscovery” of 
the ideological formulations laid down by 
Dossetti end others in the late forties. To be 
sure the current ideology is not socialism and, 
indeed, leaders like Aldo Moro have been care- 
ful to distinguish D.C. ideology from socialism 
and communism. Nevertheless, the D.C. is 
today a dramatically less catch-all party than 
it was under DeGasperi. It now has a somewhat 
official and publicly articulated ideology. If 
ideology is in fact in significant decline else- 
where in Europe,® Italy will certainly have to 
be excepted from such easy generalizations. In 
the P.C.I., ideclogy has changed and appears 
to be vigorously reasserting itself; in the D.C. 
the era of suppressed ideology has passed, and 
ideological debate and commitment are clearly 
resurgent. 

How, then, explain the imperfect, distorted 
and erroneous perceptions of the decline-of- 
ideology writers? 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE DECLINE-OF- 
IDEOLOGY LITERATURE 


Several interpretations of the decline-of- 
ideology writings are possible, and I shall touch 
here on only two or three. First, one might sim- 
ply dismiss this literature as reflecting a much 
too narrow focus on certain undeniable changes 
in the rhetoric, and even in the perceptions and 
prescriptions, cf some contemporary Marxists. 
I say dismiss, rather then accord them serious 
intellectual attention, because: a) the narrow 
focus fails to include a broader conceptual 


% Exactly how much of the West is to be in- 
cluded in the generalizations about ideology’s de- 
cline is never made too clear. Lipset, for example, 
is careful to hedge his European generalizations 
by frequently excepting Italy and France. My 
point would be that if these two countries are ex- 
cepted, as they should be, one can scarcely pre- 
tend to speak with justification about European 
trends. See Lipset, “The Changing Class Struc- 
ture...,”’ op. cit., passim. Moreover, there is 
also rather persuasive evidence that Lipset’s gen- 
eralizations are not currently valid, if they ever 
were, for a country like West Germany. See H. P. 
Secher, “Current Ideological Emphasis in the 
Federal Republic of Germany,” a paper delivered 
at the 1964 Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Chicago, September 
9-12, 1964. Note particularly the extensive, 
German-language bibliography on this subject 
contained in the footnotes of this paper. In any 
event, the burden of Secher’s argument is that 
German ideology is on the upswing, both in the 
SPD and in the Catholic sectors of the CDU 
/CSU. 


framework that would permit comparative 
analytic attention to other aspects of Marxian 
and non-Marxian ideologies, and b) many of 
the observations limited to the crisis or travail 
experienced by Marxists since the Hungarian 
Rebellion and the XX Congress of the CPSU 
amount to nothing more than propaganda slo- 
gans. ` 

Second, it is possible to sidestep the fasci- 
nating subject of broader comparative ideolog- 
ical analysis and concentrate instead on the 
central proposition that runs through much of 
this writing, namely, that ideology tends to 
wane as societies reach levels of social and eco- 
nomic modernization typified by several West- 
ern countries. It seems to me, however, that 
any attempt to assess these writings in such 
terms is fraught with a number of difficulties 
that can only be briefly mentioned here. For 
example, one will have to come to grips with 
Mannheim, who remains, after all, the first and 
most prominent scholar to touch on almost 
every aspect of the arguments mustered by 
comtemporary writers, including the ‘proposi- 
tion that the birth and death ‘of ideology de- 
pends on certain social, economic and “‘eco- 
logical” factors. 

But, Mannheim, as I have noted, intends a 
pejorative definition of ideology, thus greatly 
narrowing its application. For systems of ideas 
that are not incongruent with empirical re- 
alities, he uses the term “utopia.” However, if 
Tread him correctly, Mannheim’s final test for 
deciding whether a system of ideas is ideo- 
logical or utopian is almosi invariably post 
facto—in the sense that what one identifies as 
yesterday’s ideology becomes tomorrow’s uto- 
pia when it can be shown that, somewhere in 
space and time, prescriptions or transcendent 
ideas turned out not to be incongruent with 
potential “social realities.” The pragmatic 


“ See Mannheim, op. cit., Ch. 4, “The Utopian 
Mentality.” Mannheim notes that, “Ideologies 
are the situationally transcendent ideas which 
never succeed de facto in the realization of their 
projected content. ... Utopias too transcend the 
social situation.... But they are not ideologies, 
i.e., they are not ideologies in the measure and in 
so far as they succeed through counteractivity in 
transforming the existing historial reality into one 
more in accord with their own conceptions” (pp. 
176, 177). Mannheim later refines the definition of 
utopia, trying to tie it to the issue of incongruence 
from “the point of view of a given social order 
which is already in existence.” Needless to add, it 
is ideology’s decline that Mannheim applauds, 
and the decline of utopia that he greatly fears be- 
cause the latter, he says, would make man 
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test is deceptively simple: If it works, it’s uto- 
pian; if it doesn’t, it’s ideological. Outside of 
ascribing super-rational powers to the ‘‘omni- 


scient observer,” there is no readily apparent , 


way of identifying the very thing one wishes to 
measure, except after the fact. 

Beyond this conceptual problem, there are 
others implied by the “more modernization-less 
ideology” formulation. Such generalizations 
involve secular trends that span centuries. 
Thus, even if one can reach an acceptable 
working deinition of ideology, the matter of 
measuring these trends—to say nothing of 
projecting them into the future—seems to me 
to involve a degree of precision in historical 
data gathering and measurement that is only 
a little better today (and in some ways much 
worse) than it was in Mannheim’s time. My 
own impression about such long-range trends 
is that, despite some interesting changes in the 
symbology of ideology, we are far from seeing 
the end in Europe of ideology as I have defined 
it or, indeed, of ideology defined as dogmatic, 
inflexible, passionately articulated perceptions 
of reality and’ prescriptions for the future. 
Furthermore, since the long-term trend line is 
not unequivocally established, we cannot say 
whether short-term phenomena are part of a 
downward plunging graph line or merely a 
cyclical dip in a line which may be essentially 
flat or rising. 

It also seems to me that the proposition we 
are discussing here suffers all of the limitations 
(which I have detailed elsewhere) that one 
can identify with a good deal of the recent 
writing about political development. This for- 
mulation seems to rest on the assumption (or 
hope) that socio-economic-political develop- 
ment is moving in a deterministic, unilinear, 
culture-specific direction, whereby the future 
will consist of national histories: that are mo- 
notonous repetitions of the “Anglo-American” 
story. In short, the decline-of-ideology writers 
seem to believe that “they” are becoming more 
and more like “us.” 

This leads to a possible third interpretation 
of the literature, namely, that most of this 
writing is not social science but, ironically, 
simply more ideology. The French scholar, 
Jean Meynaud, reacts in this summary way to 





nothing more than a “thing”? unable to shape or 
understand history: ibid., p. 236. 

3 See my (ed.), Bureaucracy and Political De- 
velopment (Princeton, 1963), Ch. 2; and my 
“Public Administration and Political Change: A 
Theoretical Overview,” in Charles Press and Alan 
Arian (eds.), Empathy and Ideology: Knowledges 
of Administrative Innovation (forthcoming). 


the “decline” writers: “In reality, the deep 
intent of this theory is to establish that in 
wealthy societies socialism is definitely eclipsed. 
With many persons it [the theory of decline] 
is a rather banal aspect of anti-communism or, 
if one prefers, of 2 new version of conservative 
opportunism.” This view is strongly echoed 
by William Delany who says, “The end of 
ideology writers write not just as sociologists 
or social scientists but as journalists and an 
anti-totalitarian ideological cabal. Their work 
is ideology but, like almost all Western ideol- 
ogies since the 18th Century, with a heavy 
‘scientific’ component to give respectability and 
a sense of truth.’’%7 

These are admittedly harsh judgments. And 
yet, when one confronts the waning-ideology 
literature with actual developments in Western 
Europe, the gap between fact and “scientific” 
findings suggests exactly such evaluations. In- 
deed, it is entirely possible that, in the case of 
some of the decline writers, what they see may 
be little more than autobiographical projec- 
tions, which may be fine for some novelists but 
is clearly quite sticky for social scientists. In 
any event, in so far as social science analysis of 
ideology is concerned, it is more than a little 
difficult to agree with an appraisal of the social 
sciences which begins by confiding that the 
American social scientist has been co-opted 


into something called the “establishment,” 


and then goes on to say about “establishment” 
members: 


Theirs igs an alienation brought about by 
‘superior wisdom,’ that is, by the ebility to pene- 
trate the ideologies of others and thereby to 
emancipate themselves. In this group is the social 
scientist, who is the objective observer. He pene- 
trates all of the disguises created by the untrained 
mind or the ideological mind and attaches him- 
self to the image of the wise. He represents the 
‘establishment.’ 738 


I suppose that, if there is an American 
“establishment” and if the social scientist has 
come to play such a prominent role in it, one 
would expect that in the rationalization and 
defense of his well-ordered world the social 
scientist’s words are likely to take on typically 
ideological overtones. In any event, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how the social scientist in the 
United States would now go about rebutting 


% Jean Meynaud, “Apatia e responsibilita dei 
cittadini,” Tempi Moderni, 5 (April-June, 1962), 
p. 33. : 

= William Delany, “The End of Ideology: A 
Summetioa,” op. cit., p. 16. 

38 Arter, op. cit., pp. 37-38. 
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the reiterated Russian claim that Western so- 
cial science is not much more than thinly veiled 
bourgeois ideology.’ i 

This leads tc a few concluding remarks 
about the extent to which phenomena asso- 
ciated with the alleged decline of ideology re- 
flect in great measure certain kinds of adapta- 
tions to the crisis confronting Western 
intellectuals.. The Italian case will serve as one 
concrete illustration of this, although similar 
patterns can also be explicated for other West- 
ern countries. 


At the end of World War II, Italian intellec- 


tuals—like their counterparts elsewhere in 
Western Europ2—felt deeply involved in a 
concerted and apparently promising effort to 
_ transform Italian society. This was a period in 
- which “The sacred texts were dusted off and 
the people were enlightened in order to create 
the maximum degree of consensus and to realize 
the maximum degree of support and conver- 
sions.” But romantic notions of socialist rev- 
olution—widely ‘fostered by intellectuals— 
were of very short duration. Failure of Italian 
society to move directly toward socialism 
caught many intellectuals flat-footed. They 
remained tied to a permanent anii-Fascism 
which led them to ritualistic rhetorical state- 
ments about Italian society’s ills and the paths 
to salvation. For almost fifteen years, these 
intellectuals repeated with startling monotony 
themes and prescriptions which were simply 
out of joint as far as the changing conditions of 
Italian society were concerned. In this sense, 
certainly, Aron and others are right-in scoring 
the stultifying consequences of doctrinaire 
ideological formulations. 

These were years of demoralization for in- 
tellectuals who expected revolutionary change 
and were treated instead to a great deal of 
temporizing under DeGasperi; but the intel- 
lectuals were also blinded to certain social and 


economic changes that made the traditional . 


rhetoric cf Marxism alien to growing numbers 


39 See A. A. Zvorykin, “The Social Sciences in . 


the U.S.S.R.: Achievements and Trends,” Inter- 
national Social Science Journal, 16 (No. 4, 1964), 
pp. 588-602. J. S. Roucek, “The Soviet Brand of 
Sociology,” International Journal of Comparative 
Sociology, 1 (1961), pp. 211-219. 

4 Antonio Carbonaro and Luciano Gallino, 
“Sociologia e idgologie ufficiali,” Tempi Moderni, 
4 (January-March, 1961), p. 31. 

4 Nicola Matteucci, “Pensare in prospettiva,” 
Tempi Moderni, 4 (April-June, 1961}, p. 32. Cf. 
the important editorial, “Valori e miti della 
società italiana dell’ultimo ventennio, - 1940- 
1960,” ibid. (October-December, 1961), p. 22. . 


of Italians. The irony in all of this is that the 
intellectuals were the last to appreciate the 
need for new rhetoric and, indeed, for new 
ideological formulations. They .had been pre- 


‘ceded by political leaders not only in the Com- 


munist party, but in the ranks of’ Christian 
Democracy as well. The politicians evidently 
quickly understood that no large-scale inter- - 
vention of the public sector in any kind of de- 
velopment was likely to proceed for long with- 
out some kind of ideological justification. 

To some extent, the isolation of intellectuals 
from social realities was encouraged by the 
P.C.I. In keeping the party’s intellectuals or- 
ganizationally separated from mass members, 
the P.C.I. was able to capitalize on a tendency 
which is deeply rooted in Italian culture. As 
Guiducci points out, Italian intellectuals were 
strongly influenced by the Crocian idea that 
they were a caste apart, superior to and re- 
moved from the masses, and thus failed to 
maintain an open and realistic contact with 
the broader population. Even in a context 
of deep ideological commitment, they managed 
to adhere to “a position which is traditional ` 
with the Italian man of culture, estranged as 
he is from reality, tied as he is to a culture 
which is literary and humanistic in the nar- 
rowest sense of the words.’ 

The striking thing about Italy in recent years 
is that the country’s intellectuals (largely of the 
left, but also of the right) seem to be emerging 
from the kind of isolation Guiducci mentions. 
Their confrontation of the realities of Italian 
society has not led, however, to a decline of 
ideology. Rather, I would suggest that what 
has happened involves in part ideological clari- 
fication and in part the framing of new ideol- 
ogies to which striking numbers of Italian and 
European intellectuals now adhere. These new 
ideologies in a profound sense involve substi- 
tuting new myths for old. The new myths, 
which form the core of the ideological structure 
of many intellectuals, are those of the welfare 
state and of economic planning. As Henri 
Jarme rightly puts it, “The myth of planning 
is only the socialist variant of the myth of 
progress.”4 But such myths, if Italy is any 
test, attract more than segments of former 
orthodox Marxists; they are woven as well into 


42 Roberto Guiducci, Socialismo e verità (Turin, 
1956), pp. 23 ff. Cf. Gaetano Arfé, “La Responsi- 
bilità degli intellettuali, Tempi Moderni, 4 
(January-March, 1961), pp. 31-32; Paolo Prand- 
straller, Intelleittualt e democrazia (Rome, 1968). ` 

8 Henri Jarme, “Le Mythe politique du 
socialisme democratique,” Cahiers Internationauz 
de Sociologie, 33 (July-December, 1962), p. 29. 
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the kind of new ideology that Christian Demo- 
crats create. _ 

To be sure, the emergence of new myths 
creates new symbols and vocabulary. This sort 
of change should not be construed, however, as 
an end of ideology. As Giovanni Sartori notes, 
“Granted that in an affluent society the inten- 
sity of ideology avill decrease, a lessening of its 
intensity should not be confused with a wither- 
ing away of ideology itself.... The tempera- 
ture of ideology may cool down but this fact 
does not imply that a society will lose the 
habit of perceiving political problems in an 
unrealistic or doctrinaire fashion; and it im- 
plies even less that a party system will turn to 
a pragmatic approach,” 4 

Two points are relevant here. First, it is 
obvious that many Italian intellectuals seem 
to have rediscovered a valid—or at least per- 
sonally satisfying—function in society, namely, 
providing sn ideological rationale, as well as 
rational alternatives, for economic planning 
activity. Second, in achieving this redefinition 
of role, the intellectual seems to have reaffirmed 
his responsibility for creating the ideological 


“ Giovanni Sartori, “European Political Par- 
ties: The Case of Polarized Pluralism,” in J. La- 
Palombara and M. Weiner, op. cit. 


system within which contemporary activity is 
justified. Needless to say, some of these intel- 
lectuals will phrase ideology in the language of 
science and rationality, whether they are in 
favor of radical change or of the preservation 
of the status quo. There is certainly little evi- 
dence in Italy, in any event, that, say, a com- 
mitment to social science miraculously resolves 
the nagging problem of Mannheim’s Paradox, 
nor, indeed, that it should. 

When we turn to the decline-of-ideology 
writers, it is possible to detect that they, too, 
are in search of a definable role in contemporary 
American society. Whether that role involves 
the use of social science to criticize America’s 
failings or to extol its consensual or managerial 
character is a fascinating empirical question. 
But surely the exploration of this problem 
would require of a mature social science a cer- 
tain amount of caution and humility regarding 
the danger of translating highly selective data 
gathering or personal predilections or ambitions 
into sweeping historical projections and “sci- 
entific’ generalizations. Clifford Geertz, I 
believe, has put this most succinctly: “We may 
wait as long for the ‘end of ideology’ as the 
positivists have waited for the end of reli- 
gion.” 


& Geertz, op. cit., p. 51. 
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SOME FURTHER COMMENTS ON “THE END OF IDEOLOGY” 


SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET 


/ Harvard, University 


I am somewhat puzzled by Professor La- 
Palombara’s critique of the decline or end of 
ideology thesis which points out that deideo- 
logisation is itself ideological behavior in a pure 
sense. This is obvious to most of those who have 
written cn the subject. In an article cited in 
other contexts by Professor La Palombara, I., 
for one, have written as follows: 


As a final comment, I would note that not only do 
class conflicts over issues related to division of the 


N, totdl economie pie, influence over various institu- 


/ tions, symbolic status and opportunity, continue 
in the absence of weltanschauungen, but that the 
decline of such total ideologies does not mean the 
end of ideology. Clearly, commitment to the 
politics of pragmatism, to the rules of the game of 
collective bargaining, to gradual change whether 
in the direction favored by the left or the right, to 
opposition both to an all powerful central state 
and to laissez-faire constitutes the component 
parts of an ideology. The “agreement on funda- 
mentals,” the political consensus of western soci- 
ety, now increasingly has come to include a posi- 
tion on matters which once sharply separated the 
left from the right. And this ideological agree- 
ment, which might best be described as ‘“‘con- 


Bickers socialism,” has become the ideology of 
t 


he major parties in the developed states of 
Europe and America. As such it leaves its advo- 
cates in sharp disagreement with the relatively 
amall groups of radical rightists and leftists at 
home, and at a disadvantage in efforts to foster 
different variants of this doctrine in the less 
affluent parts of the world. 


It should be clear that if one says that he 
prefers a system with a low degree of ideologi- 
cally intense political conflict rather than a 
high degree, he is making an ideological choice. 
However, as I read the rather lengthy litera- 
ture by experts on various countries, e.g., 
political scientists, such as Herbert Tingsten, 
Otto Kirchheimer, Hans Daalder, Otto Brun- 
ner and Giovanni Sartori, journalists like 
James Reston or George Lichtheim, or sociol- 

~ ogists like Raymond Aron, T. H. Marshall, or 
Stein Rokkan, they are concerned with one of 
three tasks, often with all three: 1) describing 
the decline in their own or various countries; 
2) analyzing the social determinants of such 


1 S. M. Lipset, “The Changing Class Structure 


changes; and 3) analyzing the presumed con- 
sequences of the changes. Thus, much of the 
literature involves stating specific testable 
propositions of the following sort: 


a) Less intense conflict encourages greater re- 
spect for the rights of political minorities. 

b) Intense ideologisation, sharp conflict, is 
characteristic of polities in which new 
emerging classes or strata denied political, 
social, or economic rights, are struggling to 
achieve these rights, but declines when these 
classes are admitted to full citizenship. 


One may prefer sharp ideological conflict, 
yet recognize that the social conditions which 
foster it are weak under specified conditions. 
Curiously, many who argue that a prediction 
of the decline of ideological bitterness in in- 
dustrially developed states refleets conserva- 
tive political preferences do not also suggest 
that support of the thesis that stable western- 
type democratic constitutionalism is difficult, 
if not impossible, to sustain in impoverished 
“new states’ or post-revolutionary societies 
bent on rapid industrialization means that one 
is opposed to political democracy. Some who 
make this latter argument are, in fact, op- 
posed; others, however, are not. The proposi- 
tions themselves must be testable if they are 
intended as scientific statements and not prop- 
aganda. 

There are many researchable questions. Is 
it, or is it not, true that there has been a de- 
cline in the intensity of, in the depth of ideo- 
logical cleavage in industrialized western so- 
ciety as compared to its industrializing past? 
Is it, or is it not, true that there is less bitter 
political cleavage inthe wealthier as compared 
to the poorer democracies? Is it, or is is not, 
true that strata or ethnic groupings which have 
been admitted to citizenship in Marshall’s 
sense are less likely to support intensive ideo- 
logical politics than when they were denied 
citizenship?? Most recently, we have had im- 
plicit answers to these questions from a major 
spokesman from the Chinese Communist Party 
which reaches the same conclusions about com- 
parative political behavior as have been pos- 
ited by those who have written about ‘the 
end of ideology” in western society. Lin Piao, 
Vice-Chairman of the Central Committee of 
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the Communist Party of China, and Vice- ` 


Premier, stated in a recent major policy speech: 


The countryside, and the countryside alone, can 
provide tke revolutionary bases from which the 
revolutionaries can go forward to final victory. 


Precisely for this reason, Comrade Mao Tse- 


tung’s theory ef establishing revolutionary base 
areas in the rural districts and encircling the 


cities from the countryside is attracting more and . 


more attection among the people in these regions. 

Taking the entire globe, if North America and 
Western Europe can be called “the cities of the 
world,” than Asia, Africa and Latin America con- 
stitute “the rural areas of the world.” Since World 
War IT, tke proletarian revolutionary movement 
has for various reasons been temporarily held 
back in the North American and West European 
capitalist countries, while the people’s revolu- 
tionary movement in Asia, Africa, and Latin 


America has been growing vigorously. In a sense, . 


the contemporary world revolution also presents 
a picture of the encirclement of cities by the rural 
areas.,In she final analysis, the whole cause of 
world revolution hinges on the revolutionary 
struggles cf the Asian, African and Latin Amer- 
ican peoples... 3 

The gereral question, whether the emphasis 
on systematic and integrated total ideologies 
has been experiencing a secular decline con- 
comitant with social and economic develop- 
ment can not be resolved, of course, by refer- 
ence to opinions, whether these be of scholars 
or revolutionaries. Neither can it be challenged 
by pointing to specific episodes which go in the 
opposite direction implied by the general thesis 
which refers to long-term historic trends. With 
this generalization as with all others, what is 
needed is hard research. And I would call 
attention to three studies which have at- 
tempted to systematically examine trends in 
the ideological behavior of political parties over 
time with the explicit purpose to test the “de- 
cline of ideology” thesis in Norway, Japan, and 
the Netherlands. Each concludes that it is 
valid for the politics of the country under 
investigat-on.* 


3 Lin Piao, “Long Live the Victory of People’s 
War,” Peking Review, 8 (September 3, 1965), p. 
24. F 

4 See Ulf Torgersen, “The Trend Towards 
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I do not want to join issue with Professor 
LaPalombara on specific details of current ' 


First with respect to the Christian Democrats, 
they are now sitting in a cabinet with Pietro 
Nenni’s Italian Socialist Party. For the D.C. 
and the P.S.I. to join as coalition partners 
represents a considerable concession, a con- 
siderable moderation of historic ideological 
conflicts in Italian politics. Second, although 
the Italian Communists clearly remain com- 
mitted to socialism, the party ideology is more 
moderate. Professor LaPalombara refers to a` 


decline in “the party’s use of extreme rhet- - . 


oris,” but he prefers to see this as a sign of ` 
“ideological vigor.” The thesis that ideological 


tensions are moderating does not imply that < 


class or party conflict is declining. Professor 
LaPalombara, here as elsewhere, is attacking 
a straw-man. No one has said the P.C.I. is 
“abandoning any commitment to ideological 
formulations.” 2. 

Since he ends his article approvingly citing 
Giovanni Sartori that “Granted that in an 
affluent society the intensity of ideology will 
decrease,” I simply do not know what he is ` 
trying to say, unless it is that political life is 
much too complex to be. subsumed in a simple ` 
image like the “decline of ideology,” that all 
political groups have ideologies and that over 
any given limited period of time the character 
of partisan ideologies will vary greatly. If this 
is what he means, then I am certain that al- 
most everyone who has written about the end / 
of, or décline of ideology will agree. 


(Eprtor’s Nor: For further comments by 
Professor LaPalombara, see Communications to the 


- Hdstor, pp. 110-111.) 





Political Consensus: the Case of Norway,” Acta 
Sociologica; 6 (1962), 159-172; Masaaki Takane, 
“Bonomic Growth and the ‘End. of Ideology’ in | 


Japan,” Asian Survey, 5 (1965), 295-804; A. ' 


Hoogerwerf, ‘“‘Sociaal-Politieke Strijdpunten: 
Smeuland Vuur,” Sociolgische Gids, 10 (1963), 
249-263. I am indebted to Hans Daalder for 
caling my attention to the latter study, which, - 
like the others, shows that the party programs of. . 
the different political parties have been converg- 
ing since the last war. l 


‘Italian politics. I would only note a few facts. 
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SOME DYNAMIC ELEMENTS OF CONTESTS 
FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


Donar E. STOKES 
University of Michigan 


Despite the measured pace of American 
elections, there have now. been a number of 
presidential campaigns since the advent of 
survey studies of voting. However sparingly, 
political history slowly has added to the set of 
distinct configurations of men and events which 
comprise a contest for the Presidency. The set 
is still small, whatever the impression created, 
by massed thousands of interviews or by the 
accompanying files of election returns. Yet it 
ts now large enough to be pressed hard for evi- 
dence about the sources of electoral change. 

A primary virtue of measurements extended 
over a series of elections is that they can throw 
light on the problem of change. So long as 
the earliest voting studies were confined to 
cross-sectional relationships, they could deal 
only very inadequately with changes super- 
imposed on these relationships or with changes 
in the relationships themselves. In the case of 
Lazarsfeld’s enormously influential Erie Coun- 
ty study in 1940, the natural limitations of a 
single-election study were compounded by the 
investigators’ misfortune in choosing a cam- 
paign whose dominant personality and princi- 

al issues differed ttle from those of preceding 

lections. I have often wondered whether the 
static social determinism of The People’s Choice 
would have emerged from a campaign in which 
the tides of short-term change were more nearly 
at flood! 

I shall examine here some sources of change 
which are richly evident in the presidential 
elections of the last two decades. In doing so 
I shall utilize several time series which can be 
extracted from the Survey Research Center’s 
interview studies of the American electorate. 
The presidential contest of 1964 marked the 


i Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and 
Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944). It is paradoxical 
that Lazarsfeld and his associates should have 
come to so static a view of party preference, since 
‘the desire to cbserve changes of preference was so 


' -Sentral to- their original intentions. Had they 


worked within the context of an election such as 
that of 1952 it is entirely unlikely that they could 
have ignored the presence of massive inter-elec- 
tion change, overlaid on the social bases of prefer- 
ence summarized in the Index of Political Predis- 
position. 
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fourth occasion on which the+Center’s na- 
tional electoral studies have recorded the pub- 
lic’s response to the issues and personalities of 
a presidential campaign. 

This lengthening interval of electoral his- 
tory contains material enough fcr the analyst 
of change. From the Eisenhower victories of 
the early 1950’s, the high-point cf presidential 
Republicanism since the Great Depression 
overwhelmed Hoover’s party, the strength of 
EHisenhower’s successors ebbed sway in 1960 
and sank in 1964 to a level which can only be 
regarded as one of the extreme lows of Ameri- 
can national party competition. I shall exam- 
ine some of the attitudinal factars in this ex- 
traordinary decline, focusing especially on the 
importance of changes in the issues and leaders 
which the electorate is asked to appraise. The 
relation of these “inputs” to the “output” of 
the presidential vote is exceedingly complex, 
but the moral of my piece is that this relation- 
ship introduces more dynamism into contests 
for the Presidency than the stability of party 
identification or of the social bases of party 
preference might lead us to expect. 

In the course of the discussion I shall utilize 
a statistical model which has proved useful for 
measuring various attitudinal forces on the 
nation’s vote. Dealing with a type of behavior 
which is notoriously subject to multiple influ- 
ences, this model seeks to discern the relative 
importance of several dimensions of attitude 
both for individual choice and for the nation’s 
collective decision.? The model treats the be- 
havior of the individual voter as governed in 
an immediate sense by the direction and 
strength of his attitudes toward the several 
political objects he is asked to appraise, at- 
titudes which we have probed in these presi- 
dential elections by asking a series of free- 
answer questions about the parties and pres- 
idential candidates. Since a presidential cam- 
paign confronts the voter with four main ob- 
jects—the two parties and the two candi- 
dates\—it is natural to place each respondent 
along four dimensions of attitude, and many 


2 For a report of the application of this model 
to the Eisenhower elections see Donald E. 
Stokes, Angus Campbell, and Warren E. Miller, 
“Components of Electoral Decision,” this Re- 
view, 52 (June 1958), 367-387. 
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of the findings reported below will rely on such 
a four-dimensional model. For other purposes, 
however, it is more revealing of the content 
of political attitude to place each respondent 
along six attitudinal dimensions: (1) attitude 
toward the Democratic candidate as a person; 
(2) attitude toward the Republican candidate 
as a person; (3) attitude toward the parties and 
candidates which relates to the benefit of var- 
ious groups; (4) attitude toward the parties 
and candidates which relates to domestic pol- 
icy; (5) attitude which relates to foreign policy; 
and (6) attitude which relates to the general 
performance of the parties in the nation’s af- 
fairs. A detailed account of the procedure by 
which respondents are’ assimilated to these 
several dimensions appears in the appended 
note. 

The appendix also describes the statistical 
operations by which we obtain definite esti- 
mates of each dimension’s contribution to the 
winning majority—the means by which, in 
effect, the nation’s collective decision is re- 
solved into.a set of attitudinal components. 
These methods must of course be regarded as 
approximate, for reasons of sampling if no 
other, and I advance no claim to exact mea- 
surement; none is really necessary to the cen- 
tral conclusion which I shall draw from the anal- 
ysis. Nevertheless, the model’s success in esti- 
mating the direction and size of the winning 
majority in each of a series of elections does in- 
crease our confidence that we have measured 
dimensicns of popular feeling which are deeply 
involved in changes of party fortune. 

The several dimensions of attitude, how- 
ever, have by no means been equally involved 
in electoral change. Just as the various com- 
ponents of electoral decision can be very dif- 
ferent in their direction and strength at a 
given point in time, they can exhibit a very 
different tendency to change over time. In the 
period of our research some have been rela- 
tively stable, others not. By examining the 
role of each attitude component over twelve 
years we form several time series which are 
extraordinarily suggestive of the sources of 
change during this interval of our national 
politics. 


THE ATTITUDINAL COMPONENTS OVER TIME 


The curves described by the components of 
the six-dimensional model arrange themselves 
into three interesting pairs. The first of these 
is a pair whose values have consistently fa- 
vored the Democrats over the entire period. 
As shown by Figure 1, partisan evaluations 
relating to domestic issues and to group ben- 
efit have uniformly helped the Democrats 
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Fig. 1. Continuing Democratic advantage: 
groups and domestic policy. 


more than the Republicans, although the ex- 
tent of this aid has fluctuated from year to 
year.’ To an unusual degree these elements of 
the party images have roots in the past, ex- 
tending back at least to the Roosevelt New 
Deal. Indeed, the benefit to the Democrat 
from their party’s sponsorship of disadvant 
taged elements of American society is an an- 
tique theme of our party politics. Even in the 
mid-1950’s and the early 1960’s the volume of 
comment approving the Democrats and dis- 
approving the Republicans in terms of the 
interests of the common man was impressive. 
In the two most recent elections, however, 
these class-related comments were diminished 
somewhat and were accompanied by references 
to religious and racial groups in which the 
arithmetic of group size was less favorable to 


3 The vertical coordinate of Figure 1, as well as 
of Figures 2 and 3, gives the value of the quantity 


b:(X: — X;°) 


defined in the appendix. As explained there, thi 
quantity may be interpreted either at the indi@, 
vidual level as the average amount. by which a 
given dimension has increased (or lessened, in the 
case of negative values) the probability of the in- 
dividual’s voting Republican or at the level of the 
whole electorate as the proportion of the total 
two-party vote by which a given dimension has 
increased (or lessened) the Republican share, 
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the Democrats. For these reasons the group 
curve in Figure 1 shows the party’s advantage 
to be somewhat les3 in 1960 and 1964. 

It will be apparent that the concept of 
“group” is defined here in a very inclusive 
manner. Likewise, our net has been cast very 
widely in coding references relating to domestic 
issues. In particular, many of the comments 
giving substance to the domestic issue dimen- 
sion are “valence” or “image” issues, in which 
the parties or candidates are linked with some- 
thing which is uniformly approved or disap- 
proved (“the Republicans are the party of 
depression”) rather than “position” issues on 
which there are genuine differences of party 
policy. The leading image issue of domestic 

Paris throughou; this period was the asso- 
ciation of the Democrats with good times, the 
Republicans with bad. This association, which 
probably had weakened steadily from the 
height of the Great Depression to the election 
of 1952, was further attenuated by the pros- 
perity of Eisenhower’s first term. But it re- 
vived again in the recession of 1958, before the 
Republican administration had left office, and 
it has been given fresh substance by the rising 
prosperity of the Kennedy and Johnson years. 

The domestic issue dimension has not, how- 
ever, been altogether lacking in genuine po- 
sition issues. One of the peculiar qualities of 
the Goldwater candidacy is that it converted 


Which a broad consensus had hitherto existed 

etween the parties. This fact was not lost 
upon the general public. Under the Goldwater 
challenge, the Democrats were rewarded more 
generously in 1964 than in any of the three 
prior elections for their sponsorship of social 
security and of the circle of other social and 
economic welfare policies which had wide pop- 
ular approval. Primarily for this reason the 
domestic issue curve of Figure 1 shows a 
greater Democratic advantage in 1964 than 
in the years before. 

A second pair of curves is traced by the 
movement of two components in which a 
strong initial Republican advantage is seen 
to have vanished over these four elections. 
As shown by Figure 2, the Republican party 
under Eisenhower enjoyed a substantial lead 
over the Democrats on foreign affairs—pre- 

_gmninently in terms of the great image issue 
of peace and war. This lead was not greatly 
lessened when Hisenhower’s deputy sought the 
Presidency in 1960, but Nixon’s legacy dis- 
solved altogether in the contest of Goldwater 
and Johnson. It would be a misreading of the 
1964 value, however, to suppose that widely- 
held foreign policy beliefs consistent with Gold- 


Spi position issues a number of image issues on 
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Fie. 2. Decaying Republican advantage: foreign 
policy and party performance. 


water’s were nicely balanced by widely-held 
beliefs consistent with Johnson’s, According 
to our evidence, foreign affairs did intrude on 
the publie’s consciousness in the 1964 cam- 
paign more than in any election since 1952, 
but popular references to foreign issues in 1964 
still had only about a fourth the frequency of 
references to domestic issues. The loss of Re- 
publican advantage on this dimension was due 
to the final collapse of the belief that the party 
under Goldwater was more likely to bring peace 
than were the Democrats under Johnson.! 
The loss of Republican advantage in foreign 
affairs is paralleled by the decay of the party’s 
advantage in popular assessments of party 
performance. The Republicans began this 
series of elections immensely aided by the 
mood for a change in 1952. There is no more 
striking element in all of our attitudinal ma- 
terials than the public’s anger and frustration 
with the outgoing Democratic administration 
in that year. Whatever the validity of the 
publiec’s grievance, it was real enough in mo- 
tivational terms and contributed handsomely to 
Eisenhower’s first victory. The force of this 
feeling was easily spent, however, once the 


4 For direct additional evidence on this point 
see Philip E. Converse, Aage R. Clausen, and 
Warren E. Miller, “Electoral Myth and Reality: 
The 1964 Election,” this Review, 59 (June 
1965), p. 332. 
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Fra. 3. Greatest variation: appeal of candidates. 


Democrats had been driven from office. Yet in 
1956 and again in 1960 the Republicans still 
enjoyed an edge in terms of the electorate’s 
general evaluations of current party perfor- 
mance, a fact which is the more remarkable 
in view of the stronger hold of the Democrats 
on the nation’s underlying party identifica- 
tions.’ By 1964, however, this lingering advan- 
tage had been swept away, and the Democrats 
by a modest margin were now seen as the party 
better qualified to conduct the country’s af- 
fairs. 

The third pair of curves is traced by the 
components having to do with popular re- 
actions to the personal attributes of the can- 
didates. As shown in Figure 3, there has been 
remarkable variety in the appeal of the Re- 
publican candidates. The values of this com- 
ponent in 1952 and 1956 attest to General 
Eisenhower’s personal hold on the electorate, 
an attraction which, if anything, was even 
more wholly personal after Eisenhower had 
served four years as President. Mr. Nixon’s 
appeal in 1960 was somewhat less, although 
his personal appeal to the electorate, especially 
the sense of his broad experience, was marked. 


5 For evidence on the distribution of party iden- 
tification in this period see “The Concept of the 
‘Normal Vote’,” in A. Campbell, P. Converse, 
W. Miller, and D. Stokes, Elections and the 
Political Order (New York, 1966), Ch. 1. 


If the eventual account given by the political 
histories is that Nixon was a weak candidate 
in 1960, it will be largely myth. f 

The response to Goldwater, however, was € 
something else again. Whereas Nixon’s per- 
sonal stature helped bring his party to the 
verge of a third presidential victory against 
a party enjoying a clear advantage in the 
country’s partisan identifications, popular re- 
action to Goldwater contributed to his party’s 
electoral ruin. The detailed references to Gold- 
water are an impressive amalgam of doubts—a 
wild and erratic campaigner, muddled and 
unclear, unstable, poorly educated, and so - 
onr—with these themes very little offset by 
references to the advertised qualities of in- 
tesrity, sincerity, and decisiveness. If’ our/ 
estimates are right, the transition from Nio 
to Goldwater cost the Republicans something 
like 7 percent of the total vote. 

Despite immense differences of personal 
style, the appeal of three successive Demo- 
cratic candidates was much more nearly equal. 
And except for Stevenson’s second campaign, 
the response to each of these candidates added 
to his strength at the polls. Certainly the move- 
ment of the Democratic curve in Figure 3 
shows Johnson to have been an asset to his 
own candidacy in 1964: the response to John- 
son’s attributes apparently did the Democrats 
about as much good as the response to Gold- 
water’s did. The combined effect of both ap- 
pears to have moved the two-party vot 
roughly 5 percentage points toward Johnson. 

To emphasize the dynamice implications for 
party competition of pairing successive can- 
didates for President, Figure 4 combines the 
effect of the personal appeals of the two men 
seeking the office in each of these elections.’ 
The variation of this summary curve is im- 
pressive indeed. From a maximum Republican 
advantage of nearly 8 percent in the rematch 
of Eisenhower and Stevenson, the curve falls 
through more than 13 percentage points to a 
maximum Democratic advantage of more than 
5 percent in the contest of Johnson and Gold- 
weter. A more eloquent statistical comment on 
the personal contribution which candidates for 
President can make to electoral change could 
hardly be given. 

It would be a mistake to read into these 


* The individual and aggregate interpretations 
of the quantity represented by the vertical co- 
ordinate of Figure 4 are the same as before, but the 
quantity itself is the sum of the components mea- 
suring the increment or decrement to Republican 
strength due to personal] attributes of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic candidates, 
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figures too simple an explanation of the im- 
pact of candidate personality on the mass 
public. Certainly it would be grossly wrong to 
suppose that the properties of these “stimulus 
objects” are somehow immediately and directly 


Yinpressed on the electorate’s response. The 


relation of stimulus and response is remarkably 
complex, involving an interplay of’ several 
quite different factors. Before drawing some 
general conclusions about the problem of 
change, it would be well to consider the inter- 
action of the “actual” properties of the stimuli 
to which the electorate responds, certain re- 
sponse dispositions which the electorate has 
already learned, and some properties of the 
communication processes by which the elec- 
torate is informed of the objects of presidential 
politics. 


STIMULUS PROPERTIES AND RESPONSE 
DISPOSITIONS IN THE ATTITUDE 
COMPONENTS 


Although the comments below extend to the 
„full range of stimuli to which the public is ex- 


_#posed, some of the subtleties of electoral re- 


sponse can most readily be observed in con- 
nection with candidate effects. The men seek- 
ing the Presidency bring to a campaign certain 
“real” properties as stimulus objects. Some of 
these belong to the past—the candidate’s role 
as war hero, his success as governor or senator, 
his marital difficulties, and so on—although 
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the communication of these things to much 
of the public may lie ahead. Other properties 
have to do with appearance, behavior, and 
personal style—the candidate’s smile, the 
timbre of his voice, his smoothness in dealing 
with the teleprompter, his willingness to suffer 
fools gladly—knowledge of which canvreach 
the electorate in numberless ways. 

Impressions of these things, however, do not 
fall on wholly unprepared ground. Voters dis- 
play a variety of response dispositions as they 
form their evaluations of the candidates. One 
type of response disposition is so evident as 
to require little comment. A wealth of research 
evidence, as well as familiar observation, at- 
tests the profound influence which partisan 
loyalties may have on the voter’s perceptions 
of the men seeking office. The stronger the 
voter’s party bias, the more likely he is to see 
the candidate of his own party as hero, the 
candidate of the other party as villain. No one 
who has talked with a sample of voters during 
a presidential campaign can have failed to note 
at every hand the processes by which cognitive 
balance is achieved.” 

The voter’s perceptual predispositions are 
not, however, limited to party bias. We are 
confronted at times by striking evidence of 
other identifications exerting a like influence 
on candidate images. A vivid example of these 
is the influence of religion on perceptions of 
John F. Kennedy during the 1960 election 
campaign. Because Kennedy was the Demo- 
cratic candidate, voters identifying with the 
Democratic party tended to view him more 
favorably than did voters identifying with the 
Republican party. But Kennedy was seen by 
the electorate not only as a Democrat; he was 
seen as a Catholic as well. As a result, at every 
point along the party identification continuum, 
Catholics tended to perceive Kennedy in a 
more favorable light than did Protestants. 


7 Certainly evidence of it is plentiful enough in 
the Center’s studies. See, for example, Angus 
Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller 
and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960), pp. 120~145. 
An excellent general review of the achievement of 
cognitive congruence in political attitudes is 
given by Robert E. Lane and David O. Sears in 
their Public Opinion (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964). An interesting application 
of these concepts to attitude change may be 
found in Denis G. Sullivan, “Psychological 
Balance and Reactions to the Presidential Nom- 
inations in 1960,” in M. Kent Jennings and L. 
Harmon Zeigler, (eds.) The Electoral Process 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1966), pp. 238-264. 
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Fig. 5. Influence of party and religious 
identifications on perceptions of 
Kennedy. 


A demonstration of the joint biasing effects 
of religion and party in 1960 may be found in 
Figure 5. In that campaign we placed each of 
our sample respondents along a standard party 
identification scale, represented here by five 
ordered groups: Strong Republicans, Weak 
Republicans, Independents, Weak Democrats, 
and Strong Democrats. At the same time we 
placed each of our Protestant and Catholic 
respondents on a scale of religious identifica- 
tion defined here by four ordered groups: per- 
sons strongly identified with a Protestant 
Church, persons weakly identified with such a 
church, persons weakly identified with the 
Catholic Church, and persons strongly identi- 
fied with the Catholic Church. These two forms 
of psychological identification are moderately 
correlated in American society (that is, Cath- 
olics are more likely than Protestants to be 
Democratic) but not more than moderately sc. 
Crossing the two here yields twenty groups 
defined by religion and party at once in which 
we may examine the distribution of attitude 
toward Kennedy. Figure 5 displays the mean 
attitude toward Kennedy within each of these 
twenty groups.§ 


8 In order to standardize the metric used in 
these comparisons, I have divided each of these 


The means exhibit a remarkable pattern. 
The fact that the curve for each religious group 
slcpes upward to the right shows that, what- 
ever the voter’s religious identification, he is 
more likely to have perceived Kennedy favor- 
ably the closer he was to the Democratic end 
of the party identification dimension. And the 
march of the four religious curves up the figure 
shows that, whatever the voter’s party identi- 
fication, he is more likely to have perceived 
Kennedy positively the closer he was to the 
Catholic end of the religious dimension. There 
is even a pattern to the partial discontinuities: 
the regularity of the curves for weak Protes- 
tants and weak Catholics suggests that the 
biasing tendencies of party identification were 
generally effective among the mildly religious 
while the irregularity of the curves for strong 
Protestants and strong Catholics suggests that 
party loyalty could have a marked impact on 
the strongly religious only if a party faith were 
itself strongly held. 

Figure 5 is so rich in evidence of selective 
perception that we may easily miss what it has 
to say about the element of Kennedy’s image 
which was not the result of response disposi- 
tions based on religion and party. The fact 
that this element was a favorable one ought 
not to be obscured by the strong pattern of 
the figure. Any reasonable operation by which 
we might seek to reconstruct a mean attitude 
among persons who are religiously and politi-__ 
cally neutral would show that Kennedy wasf 
likely to be positively seen when his image did* 
not fall prey to strong negative bias. For ex- 
ample, persons who were politically indepen- 
dent perceived Kennedy favorably even if they 
were weakly identified with a Protestant 
church. 

We ought not to conclude from this that 
partisan and religious dispositions were the 
only response biases involved in the electo- 
tate’s response to Kennedy or that, these dis- 
positions aside, Kennedy was in some ab- 
solute sense an attractive candidate. In 1960, 
as ny campaign year, many other kinds of 
response dispositions underlay the private im- 
pressions of the candidates formed by tens of 
millions of voters. We have identified two of the 
most important. It would not be difficult to 
suggest other factors which may have bea 


"e 








meaus by the sample standard deviation of atti- 
tude toward Kennedy. Because the sample con- 
tained only seven Weak Catholic Weak Re- 
publicans and only seven Weak Catholic Inde- 
pendents the means for these two groups have 
been adjusted to reduce the probable effect of 
sampling error. 
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disposed voters to react positively or nega- 
tively to something in the youthful, vigorous, 
Ivy-educated, Boston-accented stimulus which 
Kennedy presented. 

Perhaps this point can be stated even more 
forcefully in terms of popular reaction to 
General Eisenhower, the most attractive pres- 
idential candidate since Franklin Roosevelt. 
The point is simply that “attractive” im- 
plies more than something about the candidate 
himself; it also implies something about the 
response dispositions of the electorate. Given 
the dominant values of contemporary Ameri- 
can society, Eisenhower was enormously ap- 
pealing. But we can at least imagine his having 
done very badly before an electorate less res- 
onant to the military congueror and less sus- 
ceptible to the charm of a supremely other- 
directed personality who nevertheless evoked 
many of the traditional virtues. We might 
suppose, for example, that Eisenhower would 
have done very badly indeed before an electo- 
rate whose dominant values are those of Amer- 
ican university faculties of social science. 

Attitudes already formed toward some po- 
litical objects are of course among the dis- 
positions which can influence response to others. 
This seems especially true in the case of at- 
titudes toward the candidates. When one rival 
for the Presidency already is well known, as an 
incumbent President will always be, the pub- 
\lie’s attitude toward his opponent will in- 
evitably be colored by its response to the es- 
‘tablished figure. Thus, in 1940, Roosevelt- 
haters were quick to discover the virtues of 
Wendell Willkie when he was thrust onto the 
presidential stage, as Roosevelt’s partisans 
were quick to discern Willkie’s vices. And in 
the early 1950’s, Adlai Stevenson had the mis- 
fortune to be paired with a much better- 
established rival who already enjoyed the 
highest public regard.’ 

Of course the complex relation of candidate 
stimulus to the public’s response also involves 
important communication factors. In a sense, 
the only real candidate stimuli are those which 
reach the voter via the mass media and inter- 
personal conversation, stimuli which only 
rarely are complemented by direct voter con- 
tact with the candidate. Therefore, the benefit 


® The voter’s attitude toward a given political 
object may be influenced by the presence of other 
objects in his perceptual field even when no ques- 
tion of order is involved in the formation of atti- 
tude. In such a case, however, it is more reason- 
able to think of these effects as belonging to the 
configuration of stimulus objects, rather than to 
the voter’ s response dispositions. 


or harm done to a candidate’s cause by his 
actual personal attributes is mediated not only 
by the response dispositions of the electorate; 
it is mediated as well by the manner in which 
these attributes are communicated to the 
electorate. It is not hard to believe that some 
of the disarray of Goldwater’s popular image 
was due to his extraordinarily bad press. The 
candidate properties communicated to the 
public are not a pure fiction of the media, But 
neither are they a pure reflection of the can- 
didate himself, as he might have been seen at 
home in the desert. 

What has been said of candidates can be 
said of any object which has electoral effects. 
Certainly the political role of domestic and 
foreign issues involves a similar interplay of 
stimulus properties, response tendencies, and 
communication processes. The Korean War’s 
immense profit for the Republicans in 1952, 
for example, depended on much more than a 
set of objective events in the Far East and 
the parties’ stand on those events. It depended 
too on a welter of response dispgsitions ‘in the 
electorate—general isolationist or internation- 
alist attitudes, hostility to communism, latent 
militarist tendencies, the anxieties of farmers 
over having sons away at harvest time, and 
the like—as well as the way in which the pub- 
lic was informed by the communications media 
of what was happening half a world away. 

If the political effects of issues and per- 
sonalities in the wider environment depend 
partly on what the electorate hears and how it 
is disposed to react to what it hears, it follows 
that changes in communication and response 
tendencies can at times alter the political 
effects of a stimulus which has not itself 
changed. A clear example of this is the rapid 
build-up of a candidate by the mass media 
when he steps into the charmed circle of lead- 
ing contenders—or the opposite experience, 
which many potential candidates have had, of 
falling through the medias’ trap door to obliv- 
ion. Instances of marked change of response 
dispositions while political objects remain un- 
changed are more difficult to discern, but they 
undoubtedly occur. Herbert Hoover's high 
starched collars, a symbol of middle class pros- 
perity in the booming twenties, probably 
looked quite different from the bread-lines of 
1932. 

Although changes of communication and of 
response dispositions can alter the electorate’s 
response to a given political object, it is never- 
theless true that a turnover of objects—of the 
personalities, issues, and events of national 
polities—is the more important source of short- - 
term electoral change. This is the more true 
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since a stimulus object can affect communi- 
cation and response dispositions themselves. 
For example, quite apart from the sort of man 
he “really” is, a candidate can have wide in- 
fluence on his treatment by the mass media. 
If the newspapers gave Mr. Goldwater ex- 
traordinarily rough treatment for a, Republican 
candidate, Gdldwater’s own posture toward 
the press was part of the reason. Similarly, 
different candidates engage different response 
dispositions in the mass public. Unlike any 
Democratic candidate since Al Smith, Kennedy 
activated response dispositions based on Cath- 
olic and Protestant religious identifications, as 
we have seen. And candidates can lead the 
electorate to learn new dispositions, as Ken- 
nedy helped make the country receptive to a 
whole new generation of youthful, vigorous 
candidates for national and state office. 

This type of change is vividly mirrored in 
the components of electoral decision given 
here for the past four presidential elections. 
The evidence of the changing personal impsct 
of the candidates is especially impressive. Yet 
in a presidential system the turnover of can- 
didates has implications reaching beyond sheer 
personal appeal. A candidate for the nation’s 
great office is a focus for popular feeling about 
issues and questions of group benefit as well, 
and our measurements should be extended to 
take this fact into account. 


RELATIVE CHANGE IN CANDIDATE 
AND PARTY ATTITUDE 


It is hardly surprising that candidates for 
the Presidency should attract attitudes which 
are somewhat distinct from those attaching to 
the parties themselves. The platforms adopted 
by the nominating conventions are much less 
binding than the election manifestoes of a Brit- 
ish party, for example, and a presidential 
candidate is notoriously at liberty to take his 
own stands on major issues and the problems 
of major social groupings. Equally, on matters 
requiring congressional action he is free to con- 
tradict positions taken by his party in the 
Senate and House. And on matters of foreign 
policy, the country is largely dependent on the 
candidate’s record and views to know what his 
administration would be likely to do in the 
world. This is the stuff of which a presidential 
system is made. 

Therefore, it is of interest to compare the 
variability of attitudes toward the parties and 
their presidential candidates. Neither has been 
constant over the period of our research, but 
the two have shown vastly different propensi- 
ties to change. When we turn from a six- to a 
four-dimensional model, summarizing popular 
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Fie. 6. Variation of party and candidate 
components. 


feeling according to the party or candidate 
toward which it is directed whether or not it 
concerns domestic or foreign issues, questions 
of group benefit, or other matters, the candi-, _. 
date components are found to have movedf 
much more strongly from Republican to 
Democratic advantage. 

This contrast is shown by Figure 6, in which 
each pair of party and candidate components of 
the four-dimensional model is added together 
at each election. The combined party curve has 
not by any means stood still. The public’s full 
assessment of the parties showed a marked 
Republican advantage in the mood of 1952. 
But by 1956 the comparison of parties had 
moved to the Democrats’ benefit, and this 
trend continued over the later two elections. 

The combined candidate curve, however, 
describes a very much greater change. The 
puklic’s full assessment of Eisenhower and 
Stevenson, including issue and group percep- 
tions as well as perceptions of personal quali- 
ties, was strongly Republican in 1952 and even 
more decisively so four years later. In the 19604 
election, the comparison of candidates still 
favored the Republicans, although much more 
moderately. But between the Kennedy-Nixon 
campaign and the Johnson-Goldwater cam- 
paign the combined candidate component 
moved a most remarkable distance to the 
Democrats’ advantage. In each contest the 
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candidate curve was the farther removed from 


\. the zero-point: indeed, its average displace- 


ment from the neutral point has been more 

/ than 6 percent, whereas the average displace- 
ment of the party curve has been about 2 per- 
cent. But the really arresting comparison has to 
do with relative change: over these elections 
the variance of the candidate curve has ex- 
ceeded that oi the party curve by more than 10 
tol. 

It is therefore evident that the dynamism of 
popular attitude is peculiarly tied to the 
emergence of new candidates for the Presi- 
dency. The attitudes toward the parties are 
not inert. The shift in the relative assessmeni 
of the parties over the period of this research 
has been enough to alter the parties’ strength 
by something like six million votes on a turnout 
equal io that of 1964. But this change, impres- 
sive as it is, nevertheless is moderate by com- 
parison with the change induced by succeeding 
pairs of candidates. The fluctuations of elec- 
toral attitudes over these elections have to a 
remarkable degree focused on the candidates 
themselves. 

All of this is quite out of keeping with the 
static perspective of the earliest studies of vot- 
ing. Even if our findings are no more than ap- 
proximately true, they argue strongly the 
dynamic implications of changes of the stimu- 
lus objects cf national politics. This source of 


D aaar y has in fact brought spectacular shifts of 


[presidential voting despite the fact that over 
the same period there has been almost no per- 
ceptible shift in the single most important type 
of response disposition, the electorate’s endur- 
ing party loyalties. It may also be noted that 
the variations of attitude recorded here have 
been largely independent of secular changes in 
the structure of American society, although, as 
we have seen, a turnover of stimulus objects can 
alter dramatically the facts of social structure 
which are relevant to political choice. Taken 
together, changes in the several stimulus objects 
of presidential politics in this span of years 
have been quite enough to bring a change of 
party control, indeed to have induced a drastic 
transformation of party fortune in the contest 
for the Presidency. 


, APPENDIX: A NOTE ON THE STATISTICAL MODEL 


Æ Since the number of positive and negative 


comments which a given voter makes about a 
given political object depends on the direction 
and strength of his feeling toward the object, 
we have placed a respondent on any given atti- 
tude dimension by forming the arithmetic 
difference of his pro-Republican and pro- 
Democratic responses whose content relates to 
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the dimension. A pleasing variety of evidence 
can be marshaled to support the assumptions 
involved in this technique. That the resulting 
scales measure the intensity of attitude is 
borne out by the monotonic (indeed linear) 
relationships they exhibit with a host of other 
partisan variables, including the vote itself. 
That the neutral point is correctly located is 
indicated by the fact that a majority of those 
placed at the first scale position to the pro- 
Democratic side of the zero-point of each di- 
mension do in fact vote Democratic; a ma- 
jority of those at the first scale position to the 
pro-Republican side, Republican. The correct 
location of the neutral point is also attested by 
the model’s success in estimating the direction 
and magnitude of the winning majority, as ex- 
plained below. That the distances between 
scale positions are roughly equal (an assump- 
tion necessary to the further statistical opera- 
tions) is also supported by the linearity of the 
relationship between the attitude scales and 
individual voting choice. Indeed, the propor- 
tion of the variance of the vote explained’when 
individual choice is treated as a linear regres- 
sion (as measured by the square of the product 
moment correlation) is almost identical with 
the proportion of the variance due to differ- 
ences between the scale classes (as measured by 
the correlation ratio). That only a modest 
amount of error is involved in forming these 
relative-frequency measures of the direction 
and intensity of attitude is indicated by the 
success of the scales in accounting statistically 
for voting choice. Interestingly, the possibility 
that large errors have resulted from differences 
of verbal behavior can be partially discounted 
on the basis of experimental permutations of 
the order in which respondents were invited to 
comment on the two parties and the two candi- 
dates. Despite the reasonableness of the sus- 
picion that either “warm-up” or “fatigue” 
effects might produce large differences in the 
volume of response according to the order in 
which the parties and: candidates were pre- 
sented, changes of order in fact seem not to 
make a particle of difference. 

A linear probability model is used to describe 
the relation of these scales to voting choice, 
with a Republican vote scored 1 and a Demo- 
cratic vote 0. If the probability of voting Re- 
publican, Pr(R), is expressed as a linear regres- 
sion on the dimensions X1,---, Xr: 


Pr(#) = bo + bX, + ar + bitr, (1) 


where J is either four or six according to the 
model used, the coefficients bı, - - - , bz, of this 
linear combination measure the relative depen- 
dence of partisan choice on each of the dimen- 
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sions. For some purposes it is useful to stan- 
dardize these coefficients by measuring each 
attitude dimension in terms of sample standard 
deviations, yielding a new set of coefficients 
b,*, +--+, br*, as defined in a manner: 


b” = bis; G = 1, Lares) D) (2) 


which removes the effect of differences in the 
extent of variation along each of the dimen- 
sions. These standardized coefficients are not, 
however, the familiar beta coefficients of a re- 
gression equation in which both the dependent 
and independent variates are measured in 
sample standard deviations about their respec- 
tive means. Scoring the dependent variable 0 
and 1 is necessary to the probability interpreta- 
tion of estimated scores. And each attitude 
scale is measured about its neutral point since 
this constitutes a theoretically meaningful 
origin. 

The multiple correlation of the several pre- 
dictors with partisan choice has varied in the 
range of .72 to .75 over the four presidential 
elections studied. There is reason to believe 
that most of the remaining “error” variance is 
due to the dichotomous nature of the dependent 
variate and that the multiple correlation of the 
attitude dimensions with some underlying pro- 
pensity to vote Republican or Democratic 
would be substantially higher. Of the alterna- 
tive ways of describing this relationship, I have 
given most attention to a multivariate probit 
model under which the probability of voting 
Republican varies according to the cumulative 
normal ogive. Such a model has aesthetically 
pleasing formal properties, especially the fact 
that it will never give probability estimates less 
than zero or exceeding unity. In practice, how- 
ever, its performance differs little from that of 
the model used, since the relation of voting 
choice to the several dimensions is so nearly 
linear over the range of attitude actually found 
in our samples. The distribution of the elec- 
torate along an attitude dimension is much 
more easily summarized under the linear model, 
a fact which counts greatly in its favor. 

To estimate the average amount by which a 
given dimension has increased (or lessened) 
the probability of the individual’s voting Re- 
publican, we combine the information about its 


relation to voting choice, as measured by the 
multiple regression coefficient, with informa- 
tion about the mean location of voters on the 
dimension, as measured by the displacement of\ 
the observed mean from the theoretical neutral 
point, forming for each attitude dimension the 
product 
s PEE: Au 

b (Xi — X!) = pe TETAS (3) 
where b; and b;* are as defined above and X, is 
the neutral point of the ith dimension. If the 
nsutral point is taken as the origin, this prod- 
uct of course simplifies to 
Xi 
Si ` ' E 
It is these quantities which I have called “atti- 
tudinal components” of the vote. The rationale 
for taking account of the mean’s displacement 
from the neutral point is of course that a given 
dimension will benefit one party or the other 
only as its mean departs from the neutral 
point. 

On the assumption that a dead heat would 
be the outcome of an election in which neither 
perty was advantaged along any of the dimen- 
sions of attitude, the test of the model’s ability 
to estimate the winning majority consists in 
sesing how well this relation is satisfied by the 
actual vote: wank 

ay. 


where Pr is the proportion of the two-party 
vote actually polled by the Republican candi- 
date for President and each attitude factor X; is 
measured about its theoretical neutral point. 
Over the four elections studied the maximum 
devarture of this relation from equality has 
been about two percent, despite the fact that 
the Republican proportion of the two-party 
vote has varied over an interval from 58 per- 
cent to less than 40 percent. Indeed, the corre- 
lation of estimated and actual majorities over 
these four contests is .98, a figure which in- 
creases our confidence that we have faithfully 
measured many of the immediate attitudinal 
forses on the electorate’s decision. 


bik: = b;* 





I 
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THE THEORY OF PARTY EQUILIBRIUM* 
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Behind most pol:tical scientists’ studies of 
nonvoting there is, implicitly at least, a theory 
of passive consent. This is particularly the case 
where nonvoting as a result of apathy is con- 
cerned. For, it is suggested, apathy tends to 
increase when citizens are satisfied that their 
interests will not be seriously harmed, regard- 
less of which party wins. In other words: the 
very reasans which underlie apathetic non- 
voters’ failure to participate in an election 
testify thas their inactivity is a form of passive 
nsent to the election’s outcome.! 

Passive consent, however, cannot be equated 
to the “theory of consensus” which economists 
have recently contributed to political science. 
This “theory of consensus” deals with the “wel- 
fare economics” problem of aggregating indi- 
vidual citizens’ preferences into a ‘‘true’”’— 
indeed, into a mathematically precise—sched- 
ule of social preferences,? Thus, while it is plau- 


Ei 


* This is a revised version of a paper delivered 
at the annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Chicago, September, 1964. I 
am indebted to Mancur Olson of Princeton, 
Gordon Tullock of the University of Virginia, and 
to my former colleagues at the Air Force Acad- 

“Yay, Charles Rollinger and Jack Freeman, for 
heir help. I especially appreciate Duncan Black’s 
and William Riker’s detailed reviews of earlier 
drafts of this paper, their freely-given suggestions 
and their most helpful criticisms. 

1 The principal sources of this thesis are docu- 
mented in Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man 
(New York: Doubleday, 1960), pp. 216-219. 

2 See especially Duncan Black, The Theory of 
Committees and Elections (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1958) and Kenneth Arrow, 
Social Choice and Individual Values (New York: 
Wiley, 1951). The cther major contributors—all 
economists by training, as are Black and Arrow— 
are Anthony Downs, An Economic Interpretation 
of Democracy (New York: Harper Bros., 1957) 
and James Buchanan and Gordon Tullock, The 
Calculus of Consent (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, 1962). The appendices in the last- 

Ahamed volume contain further sources on the his- 
torical development of the theory of consensus; its 
bibliography is also comprehensive, as are those in 
Duncan Luce and Howard Raiffa, Games and De- 
cisions (New York: Wiley, 1957) and William 
Riker, “Voting and the Summation of Prefer- 
ences,” this Review, LV (December, 1961), 
900-911. 
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sible that a citizen can, by nonvoting, tacitly 
consent to a given electoral outcome, it is also 
likely that the final social décision would 
change, however slightly, if in fact this citizen’s 
true preferences had been admitted through 
voting into the social aggregation. In this case, 
the final choice would have popular consent 
without real popular consensus. 

The converse can also be true. For example, 
while Duncan Black’s Theory of Committees and 
Elections and Kenneth Arrow’s Social Choice 
and Individual Values are characterized by a 
most impressive formal elegance, it is also true 
that neither makes provision for nonvoting. 
Indeed, in those relatively limited cases in 
which the Black and Arrow models lead to 
strictly determined outcomes in a majority rule 
election, they yield a theory of consensus with- 
out an explicit provision for majority consent! 

The purposes of this paper follow accord- 
ingly. They are: (1) to incorporate provisions 
for nonvoting into some of the most simple 
existing models of consensus, and thereby (2) to 
reveal whether, with consent in the passive 
sense of the political scientist taken as given, 
nonvoting hurts consensus in the economists’ 
sense. Hopefully, this paper will therefore (3) 
lay bare some new insights, and formally cor- 
roborate some old insights, regarding the impact 
of nonvoting on the functioning of two-party 
democracy. 


I. ASSUMPTIONS OF THE MODEL 


Application of mathematical-economic modes 
of reasoning to political problems promises 
some important advantages. Assumptions are 
necessarily made explicit. The reasoning is 
rigorously formalized and is all but proof 
against logical error. These tools frequently 
turn up nonobvious hypotheses for subsequent 
empirical testing. On the other hand, there is 
little likelihood that complex problems such as 
those involved in election analysis can be com- 
pletely formalized, let alone completely 
“solved,” through mathematics. The empirical 
data are too many, too varied. And the neces- 
sarily heroic assumptions of the economic or 
mathematical approach are too restrictive to 
permit any claim to great predictive potency. 

The object of this model therefore is not 
primarily to give an accurate “fit” to reality. 
The object is rather to point up certain under- 
lying, constantly-operating tendencies in the 
electoral process—tendencies which may or 
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may not reveal themselves in practice, depend- 
ing on whether or not short-term complicating 
factors appear in a given election, and depend- 
ing on the degree to which the assumptions in 
this ‘ideal’ system are realized in fact. 

The assumptions are not, however, arbitrary. 
They are assumptions which are widely con- 
sidered to be the prerequisites of a normatively 
“ideal” two-party democracy. They include, 
first, the Jeffersonian assumption of an inter- 
ested and informed citizenry. Specifically, it is 
postulated that all citizens have complete in- 
formation about the location of each party 
with respect to the spectrum of issues (though 
not necessarily information about other citi- 
zens’ preferences), Moreover, this information 
is instantaneously communicated to the citi- 
zens if a party changes its location on the 
political spectrum. 

Second, there is in this model perfect “factor 
mobility.” By this assumption the representa- 
tiveness of the system is putatively synchro- 
nized with the interest of the parties. That is to 
say,"the parties are permitted to shift their 
platforms whenever such a shift will increase 
chances to gain a majority. Thus each party 
constantly “mobilizes” to represent the views 
of a larger portion of society. 

The two final assumptions are designed to 
show that there is a political problem of con- 
sensus above and beyond the problems which 
have been revealed in the existing state of the 
economists’ theory of consensus. 

Black and Arrow have shown that majority 
rule can lead to inconsistency if no underlying 
harmony exists in the preference schedules of 
the electorate. The model in this paper will 
eliminate this problem by assuming, third, that 
a consistent and determinate social choice 
would cbtain if all citizens voted. Put differ- 
ently, it is assumed that the electoral system 
corresponds to the strongest form of Black’s 
“single-peakedness” condition, in which each 
citizen has symmetrical preference profiles.? 


3 Black, op. cit., pp. 14-19. Summaries of the 
Black theory appear in Luce and Raiffa, op. cit., 
pp. 353-56; in Riker, loc. cit., pp. 906ff; and in 
Section VII below. By “the strongest form” of 
the condition it is meant that all preference pro- 
files are single-peaked, symmetrically descending 
and without plateaus. To arrive at the true 
“equilibrium points” of Section V below while 
keeping some (however slight) differentiation of 
parties, it is also necessary that there be an even 
number of voters; the theory of party equilibrium 
will also hold for a system with an odd number of 
voters. But in this case party differentiation will 
completely disappear at the equilibrium. 


But it will also be assumed, with the result of 
producing a different set of problems than have, ` 
hitherto appeared in the theory of consensus 
fourth, that electors have, in addition to the 
option of voting for one party rather than for 
the other, the third alternative of nonvoting. 
The passive consent notion will be preserved in 
this assumption by saying that the first cause of 
nonvoting, “apathy,” is a function of how close 
the two parties’ platforms are to each other. If 
they are very close to each other, more citizens 
will adopt an “I don’t care” attitude as to 
which party wins; and this attitude will in- 
crease non-voting. 

Yet it might be that a citizen will be more 
concerned over the fact that both parties‘have: 
platforms which radically differ from his prefek- 
ences than over the fact that the two parties are 
close together. Such a citizen—say, a “Left- 
Wing extremist” or'a member of the “Radical 
Right”’—would be likely not to vote as a means 
cf registering his protest rather than his passive 
consent. Such possibilities will be admitted into 
this model (thus enriching it beyond the limits 
of the passive consent assumption) by postulat- 
ing that “disaffection” is a second cause of 
nonvoting, along with apathy. Hence the likeli- 
hood that a given citizen will fail to vote will be 
a function of the combined magnitudes of his 
apathy and his disaffection. 


Il. THE CRITICAL-CONDITION EQUATION 


Consider a system in which there are tw, 
parties, denominated “Conservative” and 
“Liberal.” Each party can locate itself some- - 
where on a continuum, on a “conservative- 
liberal spectrum” of political issues.4 The con- 


4 Continuity is a special, less restrictive case of 
the spectrum with which Black dealt in his Theory 
of Committees and Elections. Black’s “spectrum” 
was composed of a limited number of discrete 
alternatives among which a relatively limited 
number of voters had to choose. Black’s theory, 
developed for the harder ‘‘discrete issue” case, 
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sistency or single-peakedness assumption en- 
. sures that all issues can be aggregated into some 
rder which runs from one extreme to the cther, 
Such that each citizen will prefer the party 
which is closer to his highest preference over a 
party which is farther away from his highest 
preference. And the significance of the assump- 
tion that the electorate is interested and in- 
formed comes into view. Given any positions 
assumed by the parties, every citizen would 
have some inciinaticn, however slight, teward 
one party in preference to the other. 

So if the entire electorate (E) voted, there 
would result an exhaustive division of Æ þe- 
tween the two parties. The share which would 
go, sgy, to the Conservatives is then the poten- 
Sally Conservative vote. As will be clarified in 

e following sections, this can be expressed as 
some empirically determinable percent of the 
total electorate (Ko). 

For simplicity, symbolic conventions are 
established as follows. As noted, Æ stands for 
the total electorate. K stands for a given per- 
centage coefficient. Where they are needed, 
subscripts C and L will be used to stand for 
Conservative and Liberal. The following nota- 
tions are also established. 


Ny means “total nonvoting.” 
Ky means “percent of nonvoters who would 
have voted Conservative.” 
Va means ‘‘actual number of votes cast for 
Nee Conservatives. 4 
1 Y, means “required number of Conservative 
votes for Conservative victory.” 


The actual Conservative vote return, how- 
ever, must consider that not all Conservatives 
will vote. The actual Conservative vote then, 
ean be described in the simple equation, 


Va = KeE — KxNr, 


which formalizes the truism that the votes 
actually won by Conservatives equals the num- 
ber of votes which they would have won if all 
Conservatives voted, minus the votes of Con- 
servatives who in fact do not vote. 

Admission of nonvoting into the system 
affects V, as well as Va, because now the Con- 
servatives, in a majority rule election, need 
gain only more than half the votes of that por- 
pais of the electorate which does cast ballots. 





thus applies to the model in these pages. Actually, 
therefore, continuity of the spectrum—which is a 
reasonable assumption when the electorate is 
very large, with many shades of differing opinions 
—ijs not necessary to the theory of party equi- 
librium that is herein broached. But it does sim- 
plify graphical representation of the argument. 


Thus 
V, = 4(E — Nr) 


describes the “critical condition” for Conserva- 
tive victory—the number of votes required to 
put the Conservatives just on the margin of 
victory. 

One equation which will tell (when F and the 
Ke and Ky coefficients are known) what size 
Nr has to be in order to put Conservatives on 
the margin of victory can be derived by equat- 
ing Va to V, and solving for Nr. This, the 
critical condition equation, is: 


1 — 2Ke 
= 8 (ae) 
1 — 2Kn. 
The question next becomes: what factors 
determine the values of Kg and'Ky? The simple 
location theory model from economies points to 


the type of framework that can be used to get 
an answer.’ 


II. VOTING AS A DETERMINATE FUNCTION 
OF PARTY LOCATION ° 


Let the Conservatives start by ‘announcing 
an extreme right-wing platform. The Liberals 
are, of course, at the extreme left. It follows 
that everyone to the right of dead center, pro- 
vided that voter distribution is symmetrical across 
the right-left spectrum, will vote Conservative. 
Everyone left of center will vote Liberal. The 
two parties will halve the total vote exactly. 

It will remain so unless, for example, the 
Conservative Party moves to the left—say, to 
position C, in Fig. A. Then everyone to the 
right of C, will vote Conservative. But so will 
everyone to the left of that position vote Con- 
servative, out to the point where the segment 
between the Conservatives and the Liberals is 
bisected. Now the Conservative potential vote, 
Ke, will equal the area under the curve out to 
line a-b. If everyone votes, it is obvious that, 
unless the Liberals counter the Conservative 
move to position C, the Conservatives will win. 

But of course the Liberals will counter. They 
will move to the right, thus moving line a-b 
back to the right of dead center, and even be- 
yond that. Indeed, because each party can 
strengthen its voting base by moving toward 
center, the process will end only when both 


5 The remainder of this paper owes much to the 
pioneering work of Harold Hotelling, who first 
suggested the use of location theory to explain 
party characteristics in a two-party democracy. 
See his “Stability in Competition,” 39 The Eco- 
nomic Journal (1929), pp. 41-57. Downs, supra, 
has made the most influential application of this 
mode of reasoning to election analysis. 
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parties have located themselves precisely at the 
mean of the spectrum, with Conservatives gain- 
ing all votes from citizens to the right of dead 
center, and with the Liberals gaining all leftist 
votes, 

Now, what will occur when nonvoting is 
permitted in this symmetrical system? In such 
a system, wherein Conservatives and Liberals 
will have located themselves at dead center of 
the spectrum so as to yield 0.5 as the value alike 
for Kç and Kz, nonvoting will also be symme- 
trically distributed around the dead-center line 
so that Ky also equals 0.5. This can be seen as 
follows. 


Apathetic 
Nonvoters 





Disatlected 
Nonvoters 





D 
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Apathy, the first cause of nonvoting, will be 
symmetrically distributed over the entire elec- 
torate because the cause of apathy (closeness of 
parties to each other) is the same for any citi- 
zen. If 40% of voters fail to vote through apa- 
thy, then the total “apathetic nonvote” will be 
built up by taking 40% of all voters at every 
point along the distribution in Fig. B. Since the 
distribution is symmetrical, so will the curve 
traced out by taking 40% of each ordinate 
value thereof be symmetrical. 

Nor does the admission of disaffection aifect 
this conclusion. By the definitions in Section I, 
disaffection will be proportional to the distance 
of a given citizen from the party which most 
closely represents his highest preference. In the 
symmetrical distribution, for every citizen who 
is at a given distance to the right of the dead- 
center location of the parties, there is a citizen 
an equal distance to the left. Unless some means 
of measuring interpersonal comparisons of 
intensity of disaffection is uncovered, it must 
therefore be assumed that the incidence of 
disaffection will be symmetrical about, and 
increasing as one moves out from, the dead- 
center line. 

Disaffection will thus add to apathy as a 
cause of nonvoting as shown in the shaded por- 
tions of Fig. B. As a result, not only voting, but 
nonvoting as well, is determined in the sym- 


metrical case by party location—determined 


such that both parties can and will achieve . 


their critical condition. But what is the situa 
tion in the more realistic case, where vote 
distribution is not symmetrical? 


IV. THE NON SYMMETRICAL CASE 


The situation depicted in Fig. C—wherein 
there is a concentration of potential votes 
toward one extreme of the political spectrum— 
illustrates the general problem. The area under 
the curve equals Æ. Therefore both parties will 
move to a new position b where they halve the 
electorate. Point 6 must, in Fig. C, be to the 
right of dead center. 
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_ The Liberals’ Problem. Since the Liberais are 
now farther from the left end of the spectrum 
than they were in Fig. B, they will lose more 
votes (and the Conservatives will lose fewer 
votes) through disaffection in direct proportio 
gs point b is more or less far to the right of dead 
center. 

Moreover, it would seem that the Liberals 
will also lose more votes through apathy near 
the mean of vote distribution (near line a-b) 
than will the Conservatives. 

Let line a-b be equidistant from line e-d on 
the rightward segment and from line e-f on the 
leftward segment. As c-d and e-f get closer to 
the parties’ positions, the impact of disaffection 
will get smaller. At some point, disaffection 
“close in” to the parties’ positions will be small 
enough to be (but, incidentally, need not be in 
order to “save” the argument) disregarded. 
Apathy in this case will, however, count for 
much. Again, its incidence will be symmetrical 
about line a-b, even though voter distribution is 
not. This is, again, to be taken as meaning that 
a certain fraction of citizens whose top prefok. 
ences lie at point d will fail to vote through 
apathy; and the same fraction will fail to vote 
at point f. But any given fraction of e-f is larger 


_than the same proportional part of c-d. Thus 


the absolute number of votes lost to the Liber- 
als through apathy will exceed the absolute 
numbers lost to the Conservatives. And, be- 
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cause the same holds for losses “at the ex- 
tremes” because of disaffection, the Liberals 
would seem so far to be hurt by nonvoting more 
than their opponents. Yet this is not necessarily 
the case. f 

The Conservatives’ Problem. Liberals have, in 
Fig. C, their comparative disadvantage at the 
extreme (through disaffection) and near the 
mean of voter distribution (through apathy). 
The Conservatives’? problem, by contrast, 
occurs in the median ranges. 

In Fig. C, let line a-b be equidistant from t-f 
in the leftward segment of the spectrum and 
from g-h at the right extreme. Again, apathy 
will operate with more or less constant effect on 
voters at all distances along the spectrum from 


N. a-b. This is because all voters, from the most 


“ 


moderate to the most extreme, perceive the 
similarity of the two parties in terms of outlook 
and program. If its impact at c-d and at e-f is to 
cause, say, 40% to refrain from casting a vote 
that is perceived to be meaningless, then the 
effect at g-h and at 7-j and, for that matter, at 
every other “cut’' of the electorate along the 
spectrum, might also be plausibly expected to 
be 40%. 

As shown immediately above, this hurts the 
Liberals in Fig. C more than it hurts the Con- 
servatives at all points equidistant from a-b 
where the ordinal values of the curve are higher 
to the left than they are to the right. But the 
reverse is also true! 

In all regions where the ordinal value of the 
curve is lower (as, for instance, at point 7) on 
the Liberals’ than the corresponding point on 
the Conservatives’ side (as at point g), apathy 
will cost the Conservatives more heavily in 
absolute numbers of nonvoters who would have 
voted Conservative. Hence if the curve slopes 
downward with sufficient steepness to the left 
of line a-b and the slope of voter distribution is 
sufficiently shallow on the Conservatives’ side, 
that part of the Liberals’ nonvoting problem 
which derives frem apathy may be cancelled 
out. 

Disaffection springs from, and is proportional 
to, the distance of a potential voter from the 
two parties at line a-b. Now it is possible to 
conceive a system in which the extreme right is 
so close to the extreme left that no one is dis- 
affected. But as the extremes become more 
alienated from each other—as the spectrum 
“spreads out” in terms of the intensity of 
people’s feelings on the issues at stake—disaf- 
fection will increasingly make itself felt. Obvi- 
ously, it will tend to occur at the leftward end 
of the spectrum in Fig. C before it occurs at the 
right extreme. 

Disaffection will-thus represent a compara- 
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tive disadvantage for Liberals unless it becomes 
so severe that its incidence affects Conserva- 
tives in the “median range” described above, 
where any fractional decreases in voting neces- 
sarily hurt Conservatives more than Liberals 
(as at g-h and t-f). 

The essential points may be summarized as 
follows. While asymmetries in’ voter distribu- 
tion do not prevent the parties from moving to 
positions where Kc and Kz equal 0.5, these very 
movements complicate the problem that one or 
the other of the parties has in getting the value 
of Ky in the critical condition equation which it 
needs to reach the margin of victory. In the 
example of Fig. C, it appears to be the Liberals 
who confront this problem; but, in fact, it could 
be the Conservatives who have, on balance, the 
comparative disadvantage at point b. 

Now common sense would probably advise, 
first, that the party which has the greater prob- 
lem should “back off” somewhat from position 
b, wherewith its loss of potential voters would 
be more than offset by a decrease in Ky. And 
common sense would probably compound what 
will be shown to be an error in this advice by 
arguing, second, that it is possible for voter 
distribution to be so skewed that one party— 
the party with the adverse value of Ky when 
both parties are located at b—might be able to 
find no position where it can get’a majority of 
voters. 

Actually, however, the first of the above 
suggestions is true only in one very special, 
albeit very important, case. (The implications 
of this case will be covered in Section VI.) And 
the second of the above suggestions, as will be 
demonstrated in the section to follow, is true 
only when the “factor mobility” assumption is 
not realized. Indeed, it is true except in the 
special case of Section VI that wherever there is 
factor mobility, each party can find an equilib- 
rium which guarantees that it will at least realize 
the critical condition—this regardless of the con- 
figuration of voter distribution! 


V. THE THEORY OF PARTY EQUILIBRIUM 


The two-party system will be in equilibrium 
when each party has located itself on the right- 
left spectrum such that no further movement 
relative to the spectrum as a whole, or relative 
to the position of the opposing party in particu- 
lar, will be able to gain for it a greater number 
of votes. 

What dynamics underlie the parties’ search 
for their equilibrium positions? We begin with 
the same sort of highly simplified electoral 
scheme that was outlined in Sections II and ITT. 
At the same time we realize that, whereas in the 
derivation of the critical condition equation 
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the percent of nonvoters who would have voted 
Conservative was assumed to be a constant and 
predictable figure, Ky must eventually be 
treated as a variable which is itself a function of 
Nr. 

The interdependency between Nr and Ky 
can be established by referring to line a-b in 
Fig. D. This line divides the voter distribution 
into two areas such that all votes on either side 
of a-b will go, for reasons already broached, to 
the party on the corresponding side. (Again, 
line a-b is perpendicular to the point which falls 
just halfway “between the two parties.) The 
resulting victure permits one to fill in the terms 
of the critical condition equation from Section 
IT: the double-shaded area gives a value for Ky; 
the total area under the upper curve equals Æ; 
the total area under the upper curve and be- 
tween the right extreme and line a-b, divided by 
E, gives the value for Kc; and the shaded areas 
on either side of a-b add up to the value of Nr. 

But a-b is a variable—variable with the posi- 
tions of the two parties. As a-b varies, the dis- 
tribution of voter apathy, as well as the prob- 
ability that disaffection will come into play, will 
also vary. This will normally change the con- 
figuration of the lower curve, with the corre- 
sponding effect of changing the sizes of the 
shaded areas, i l 

The precise shapes of the curves in Fig. D 
must be determined empirically. Yet the fact 
that such empirical determination would be 
difficult need not, and should not, deter one 
from proceeding with an analysis of the theoreti- 
ical problem. The key to this theoretical prob- 
lem—a problem, by the way, whose general 
solution is unaffected by irregularities in the 
shapes of the curves in Fig. D—is as follows. 

At any position of a-b, the number of votes 
lost to both parties through apathy and dis- 
affection is, in principle, determinable. Also, 
the values of Ke and Ky are determinable. (For 
example, when the Conservatives and the 
Liberals locate themselves as in Fig. D, Ke 
equals 0.4 and Ky equals 0.3.) Other values will 
be similarly computable if, as in Fig. E, both 
parties move toward the “liberal” end of the 
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spectrum. In such a case, the shape of the lower 
curve would change; but it would change in a 
predictable fashion with the repositioning of 
the parties—or, at least, would change in a 
manner that is empirically ascertainable. Ke 
would equal 0.8, and Ky would equal 0.9. 
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For every possible position of line a-b, then, 
Nr can be computed; as can Kg; and as can Ky 
too. Since # is constant, the “V, equation” of 
Section II, 

Va = KcE — KyNr, 


is soluble for every position of a-b. 

The problem is reduced to one of finding 
where the Conservatives must locate them- 
selves relative to the Liberals such that (1) the 
value of Va will equal or exceed one half of the 
actual vote turnout, and that (2) the Liberals 
will not be able to change their position in a 
manner which will reduce this value of Va. 

In order to locate the position in which Con- 
servatives will enjoy this kind of equilibrium, 
we begin.by plotting in Fig. F the values of Ky 
(on the ordinate) against the values assumed 
by Ke (along the abscissa) as a-b moves from 
one end of the spectrum to the other. From the 
resulting curve we can tell the value of Ky at 
every value of Ke. And we know, for reasons 
given above, where the line a-b must be located 
in order to have a given value of Ke. 

Now, the Ky—Kc curve in Fig. F gives no 
new information. It merely presents informa- 
tion that we assume has been empirically de- 
termined, but in a form which, it will now be 
shown, is more useable than otherwise. 

New information—the information which we 
seek-——will be forthcoming from Fig. F only if it 
can tell us the regions of the Ky—Ke curve in 
which the Conservatives must locate them- 
selves if they are to be in an equilibrium posi- 
tion. But in order to get such information out of 
the diagram, it must first be put info the dia- 
gram in some way. The critical condition equa- 
tion indicates the way to do this. f 

The critical condition equation is, if Np is for 
the moment held constant, a linear equation in 
the two variables: Ke and Ky. It can be re- 
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written: 


Ke = Ka(22) = (32) +i 


which can be plotted as the straight line on the 
graph in Fig. F. (Section VI considers the case 
where Nr is permitted to vary.) 

Inspection of Fig. F will show that eny time 
the Conservatives have Ky~ Ko values which 
-are on the straight line, the Conservatives have 
just reached the marginal or critical condition 
for victory; any time the Conservatives are 
below this straight line—in the shaded area of 
the figure—they have gone, so to speak, “‘super- 
critical,” and have won the two-party election. 
The Conservatives, by locating themselves on 
the right-left spectrum such that a-b will pro- 
duce a Ke which exceeds, in the example of Fig. 
F, a value of 0.4 will automatically guarantee 
themselves a Ky which is low enough to insure 
victory. 

But once again this is a mirror image of the 
Liberals’ problem. The Liberals need only 
locate themselves in the unshaded area above 
the critical condition equation line—need only 
insure that Ke is less than 0.4—in order to 
guarantee their own victory. And once again: 
the location of a-b, by which the whole two- 
j party battle hangs, cannot be decided by the 
“"~ Conservatives alone. If, for instance, in Fig. D, 
the position of a-b insures the Conservatives a 
Ke greater than 0.4, and hence victory, and yet 
there is some distance between Conservatives 
and Liberals, then the Liberals will move closer 
to Conservatives. This will cause a-b to move 
closer to the actual position of the Conservative 
party, with the effect of gaining the votes of 


citizens who are now nearer to the Liberals for 
the Liberal party. The only way that the Con- 
servatives can insure themselves at least half 
the votes that actually are cast, therefore, is by 
positioning themselves at the location of a-b 
which will give them the critical, but less than 
the “‘supercritical,’’ value of Ke. And, of course, 
the Liberals’ situation is identical. 

Some preliminary conclusions can now be 
drawn. As a-b varies from the extreme right to 
the extreme left of the spectrum, the Ky— Ke 
curve will have to trace out some curve between 
the coordinates (1, 1) and (0, 0). Moreover, the 
limits on the slope of the critical condition line 
in Fig. F insure that the Ky— Ke curve cannot 
possibly ‘be altogether above or below the line.$ 
Now because the curve must somewhere inter- 
sect the critical condition line, and because this 
intersection determines the position which each 
party should take in order to achieve the criti- 
cal condition, it follows that if the parties are 
free to take up any position on the spectrum, 
and are not “immobilized” by ideological com- 
mitments, then both parties have an equal 
chance for victory. There is a strictly determined 
equilibrium in such a two-party system. 

To this extent, it can be stated that the 
chance for an equal two-party contest depends 
not in the least upon voter distribution over the 
right-left spectrum (as, for example, the famil- 
iar typology of “maintaining elections,” ‘“devi- 
ating elections” and “realigning elections’’”’ 
seems to imply). It rather depends solely on the 
factors of mobility and, as is now to be shown, 
of nonvoting. 


VI. DOES NONVOTING DESTABILIZE THE 
ELECTORAL SYSTEM? 


If Nr is permitted to vary, the system will 
not merely move to a new equilibrium. The 
system will, on the contrary, either keep the 
same equilibrium or else will be thrown into 
complete disequilibrium (and hence be “de- 
stabilized” in the sense that the parties can no 


longer insure themselves an optimum position), 


8 By inspection, this equation must pass 
through coordinates: 0.5, 0.5. A further point can 
be established, thereby determining the line, by 
letting Ky go to zero, whereupon: 

1 Nr ) 
21 \2E 
This means that the Ke intercept of the line will 
vary between the limits: 
> Ke> 0. 


7 Angus Campbell and others, The American 
Voter (New York: Wiley, 1960), Chapter 19. 
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depending altogether on the rate at which nonvoling 
increases relative to the rate of a party’s departure 
from the original equilibrium position. 

Suppose that position b in Fig. D is thought 
to be an equilibrium point. Then, by Section V, 
the Libezals will be just to the left of that point 
and the Conservatives will be just to the right. 
Suppose further that these positions yield the 
values in Fig. F, where Ke equals 0.4 and Ky 
for the Conservatives equals 0.3. 

Now, by definition, neither party can im- 
prove its chances of victory by moving from 
point b—if indeed point b is an equilibrium 
position. How can we get an answer to the 
question implied in that word “if”? 

To test whether b is an equilibrium point 
when Nr varies, suppose still further that the 
Liberals move farther to the left of position b. 
Such a move would have the effect of shifting 
point b itself farther to the left—to a point mid- 
way between the original point b (where the 
Conservatives are still located) and the new 
positign assumed by the Liberals. Such a move- 
ment would also have the effect of decreasing 
nonvoting on two accounts. First, because the 
Liberals would be closer to the left extreme of 
the spectrum, nonvoting through disaffection 
would decrease. And second, because the per- 
ties would now be farther apart, and hence 
present more of a real choice to the electorate, 
nonvoting through apathy would also decrease. 

But as Nr decreases, the slope of the critical 
condition line in Fig. F gets steeper. Hence this 
line (which, at any value of Nr, will be found on 
an inspection of its equation to have to pass 
through the coordinates 0.5, 0.5) will intersect 
the Ky — Ke curve at a higher value of Kc than 
in the original equilibrium case. Either of the 
following two results can occur. 

The new position of b will produce a certain 
value on the Ky —Kg curve. (Indeed, with Nr 
varying, it might even result in a slight:y 
changed configuration in the Ky — Kg curve.) 
Suppose the new point moves more rapidly in 
the “northeastern” direction that is indicated 
by the arrow in Fig. F than the intersection of 
the curve and the critical condition line (point 
t) which is caused by changes in Ny moves 
upward along Ky— Ke. Then the Liberal Party 
shift from the original point 6 will have in- 
sured values of Ky and Ke which fall in the 
shaded portion of the figure. In this case, the 
Liberal Party’s movement will have guaran- 
teed a Conservative victory. This means that 
the Liberals cannot afford to move from the 
original position b; and this in turn means that 
b indeed 7s an equilibrium point, 

But an altogether opposite conclusion follows 
if—to invoke a well-known analogy from eco- 
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nomics—there is a “high elasticity” between 
differentiation of the parties’ platforms (indi- 
cated by their distance from each other on the 
left-right spectrum) and nonvoting. What if the 
Liberal movement away from point b effects an 
appreciable decrease in nonvoting? What if 
Nr decreases so rapidly that the intersection of 
the Ky~—Ke curve with the critical condition 
line travels “northeasterly” more quickly than 
the new point on the Kw— Keo curve? In this 
case, “high elasticity” would exist between 
party differentiation and nonvoting. 

If a slight increase in party differentiation 
causes a more than proportional decrease in Nr, 
the Liberal movement away from the original 


z 
i 


point b will, within the range where “high . 


elesticity” exists, guarantee values of Ky and 
Ke that fall in the unshaded area of Fig. F. The 
Liderals therefore should consider moving 
away from point b. This indicates that b is not 
an equilibrium position when there is high 
elasticity between party differentiation and 
nonvoting. 

The foregoing does not, however, say that 
the Liberals will insure themselves victory by 
meving. For now the Conservatives can ‘follow 
the Liberals” leftward from point b, such that 
both parties leave the original putative “equi- 
librium position.” In this event, Nr would rise 
again. And inspection will reveal that it can rise 
in such a manner as now to guarantee that the 


Conservatives, by “following” the Liberals- 
leftward, will win. This will hold true quite Y 


generally unless the Liberals “reverse field” and 
move to yet a newer position to the right of the 
leftward-moving Conservatives such that the 
split of both parties’ votes is to the left of the 
original point b. The result here is Liberal vic- 
tory once again. 

What is essential to note is that neither 
Conservatives nor Liberals can strictly deter- 
mine an equilibrium when there is “high elas- 
ticity.” Rather, each must play a game of strat- 
egy. Each must decide to stick at its original 
position just left or right of point b, where votes 
will be evenly split (Strategy 1); to move away 
from the opponent’s position, while staying 
within the limits of “high elasticity” (Strategy 
2); or to move away from the original position 
and then to “reverse field” in an attempt to 
counter the opposing party’s possible move- 
ment away from its original position (Strategy 
3). Figure G shows a rough game matrix, with 
values of +1, 0 and —1 assigned to correspond 
to a winning, a tie vote, or a losing pay-off to 
Conservatives. 


VIL. INTERPRETATION OF THE MODEL 
An assumption underlying the entire analysis 
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(see Section I) has been that, in “mobilizing” to 

\ represent the views of a larger portion of soci- 

ty, parties integrate citizens’ preferences; 

/ that, accordingly, the party which gains a 

majority represents a majority of society’s 

views; and that as a result the two parties are 

prime instruments whereby consensus is trans- 
lated into policy. 


LIBERALS 


E 





CONSERVATIVES 
N 





*can assume either value, depending on 
procise relativo position of the parties, 


{ Fra. G 


It is now time to see if this assumption 
squares with the most thorough-going theory of 
consensus that has yet appeared—that of 
Duncan Black—and to interpret discrepancies 
or inconsistencies between this model and 
Black’s ‘‘single-pezkedness” model. 

Black’s Theory of Commitiees and Elections 
demonstrates that majority rule will produce a 
consistent sccial choice, provided that all citi- 
zens can arrange their preferences along a spec- 
trum like the left-right spectrum in this model 
in such a manner that each citizen’s preference 
profile is single-peaked. (In Fig. H, preference 
profile W is not single-peaked; but profiles X, Y 
and Z are single-peaked.) Then, if nonsingle- 
peaked profiles arə eliminated, the voter with 

“the median peak will be able to get a majority 
vote for his top preference over all others. 

Black’s theory can be translated without loss 
of generality into terms of the present model— 
so long as nonvoting is prohibited. What holds 
for the small majority rule committee of Fig. H 
holds equally wel for the constituency repre- 
sented in Figures A through E. Each party, in 


Increasing 


Preference 
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trying to get a majority of votes, is in actuality 
seeking out the median voter. Indeed, the equilib- 
rium point in all cases where nonvoting is not 
considered, as well as in all cases where there is 
perfect symmetry in distribution, will be the point 
at which the median citizen is located. Hence the 
outcome determined by the electoral struggle is 
identical with the social choice prescribed by 
Black’s theory of consensus. 

Thus far, the theory of party equilibrium 
that is sketched in these pages supports and is 
supported by Black’s Theory of Committees and 
Elections. 

But now consider a system in which voter 
distribution is skewed, as in Section IV. It has 
been shown that asymmetries in voter distribu- 
tion, even when such asymmetries are com- 
pounded by further irregularities in nonvoting 
distribution, will (except in the “high elastic- 
ity” case) not preclude parties from finding 
strictly-determined equilibrium positions. But 
now such equilibrium points—the points which 
determine the “decisions” that the electorate 
will make at the ballot box if parties and voters 
alike act “rationally’’—will not produce a social 
choice that reflects the true democratic con- 
sensus. 

In nonsymmetric cases, Ky for one party is 
higher than Ky for the other, and the equilib- 
rium point is determined by the position on the 
left-right spectrum of the median voter. It is 
obvious, however, that the median voter can be 
the median citizen only if there are an equal 
number of nonvoters on either side of the equi- 
librium point—a situation which is not met 
when Ky is not the same for both parties. 
Therefore, in the nonsymmetrical case the 
party-equilibrium point is not the point which 
corresponds to the decision that would be pro- 
duced by true majority rule consensus. 

The situation is even less reassuring in the 
“high elasticity” case of Section VI. In this 
case, it will be recalled, there is no strictly- 
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determined equilibrium position. This means 
that the system cannot even guarantee a final 
vote choice which represents the majority con- 
sensus of citizens who do vote, let alone of the 
franchise as a whole. 


VIII. TOWARD A THEORY OF CONSENSUS 


Nonvoting builds into the two-party system 
forces which systematically and documentably 
tend to preclude electoral decisions from reflecting 
true social consensus. This conclusion should be 
evaluated in light of the insights which have 
been provided by the empirical studies of 
Gosnell, Campbell, Converse, Miller, Stokes, 
Berelson, Lazarsfeld, McPhee, Lipset, and 
other survey researchers. For it adds a new 
dimension—one that seems not to have been 
adequately considered by survey researchers— 
to the difficulties in received theory. In point is 
the following passage from a volume by Pro- 
fessors Berelson, Lazarsfeld and McPhee: 


Individual voters today seem unable to satisfy the 
requirements’for a democratic system of govern- 
ment outlined by political theorists. But the sys- 
tem of democracy does meet certain requirements 
for a going political organization. The individual 
members may not meet all the standards, but the 
whole nevertheless survives and grows. This sug- 
gests that where the classical theory is defective 
is in its concentration on the individual citizen. 
What are undervalued are certain collective 
properties that reside in the electorate as a whole 
and in the political and social system in which it 
functions.® 


This passage can only be viewed as a reaffir- 
mation of the theory of passive consent. Insofar 
as it suggests the existence of some harmonizing 
mechanism in the “system of democracy,” a 
mechanism which systematically discounts 
errors or apathy in “individual voters” and 
synchronizes the parties’ drive toward victory 
with the system’s rightful aim of revealing a 
true consensus, the above hypothesis is wrong. 

The survey researchers, after having forced 
even the hardiest adherent of the “classical 
theory” into the conclusion that “individual 
voters” fall impossibly short of realizing the 
demands which democratic theory places upon 
them, cannot undo their damage by recourse to 
Victorian optimism about the system as a 
whole. What empirical study has done to our 
confidence in the individual voter, pure theory 


8 Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
William N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1954), p. 312, emphasis in the original. 
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seems similarly to be doing to our confidence in 
the ability of the party process to produce true, 
consensus. 

In light of the conclusions in the foregoing 
section of this paper, is it to be admitted that 
consensus cannot even be hoped for in two- 
party elections, but that, at least, the decisions 
that are produced need not be expected to 
strain ‘passive consent” to the breaking point? 
The answer must be “no.” For perhaps the 
most important conclusion in the theory of 
party equilibrium is that the tendency of two- 
party elections (with nonvoting) to frustrate 
consensus is a compounding tendency which 
threatens in the end to destroy consent as well. 

As apathy in any nonsymmetrical sytem 
causes parties to locate themselves other thad 
so as to represent the views of the median citi- 
zen, disaffection increases at one end of the 
spectrum. As voter Z in Fig. H, for example, 
decides not to vote because the parties are ‘too 
fer away” from him on the spectrum, the par- 
ties have (at least, in other than the “high 
elasticity” case of Section VI) to move still 
forther away from Z to try to locate themselves 
at an equilibrium point— that is, at the median 
of those who do vote. But such a move away 
from Z also represents a move away from citi- 
zens in the area of Z, such as voter Y. This 
increases the likelihood that Y will become a 
new disaffected nonvoter, and hence that the 
parties will have to move again. > 

In other words, disaffection—which canno 
be reconciled with “passive consent,” as can 
apathetic nonvoting—tends to increase itself. 
Even apathy, if it is distributed across the 
electorate in an asymmetrical fashion, can, by 
leading to some initial disaffection at one ex- 
treme, ultimately cause breakdown of “passive 
consent” when disaffection has compounded 
itself up to sizable proportions. 

This paper, however, is hopefully more than 
a destructive supplement to the work of Arrow 
and Black on the “pure theory” side of election 
inquiry. Hopefully, it is more than a destruc- 
tive complement to the contributions of survey 
research. In pointing up some difficulties in 
received consensus theory, it also reveals some 
additional factors—such as the impact of non- 
voting, the different implications of apathy and 


disaffection, the significance of “factor mobil 


ity,” the relationship of two-party choice to~ 
Black’s Theory of Committees and Elections, and 
the analytical potency of the equilibrium con- 
cept—which might be taken into account as 
pure theorists and survey researchers now turn 
cooperatively to the task of constructing a truly 
general theory of consensus. 


OBLIGATION AND CONSENT—II 


HANNA PITKIN 


University of Wisconsin 


A reexamination of even the most venerable 
traditional problems of political theory can 
sometimes yield surprisingly new and relevant 
results,! The problem of political obligation, for 
example, and its most popular “solution,” based 
on consent, turn out on reexamination to be 
rather different from what we have come to 
assume about them. The problem of political 
obligation resolves itself into at least four mu- 

py related but partially independent ques- 
jons: 


ras 


1. The limits of obligation (“When are you 
obligated to obey, and when not?”’) 

The locus of sovereignty (“Whom are you 
obligated to obey?”) 

The difference between legitimate euthor- 
ity and mere coercion (“Is there really any 
difference; are you ever really obligated?”’) 


2. 
3. 


you ever obligated to obey even a legiti- 
mate authority?”) 


And the consent theory of obligation, as exem- 
plified in Locke’s Second Treatise and Joseph 
Tussman’s Obligation and the Body Politic, turns 
“gout to yield a new formulation—perhaps a new 
ateo taion of consent theory, perhaps an 
alternative to it—that might be labelled either 
the doctrine of the ‘nature of the government” 
or the doctrine of “hypothetical consent.”? 

It teaches that your obligation depends not 
on any actual act of consenting, past or present, 
by yourself or your fellow-citizens, but on the 
character of the government. If it is a good, just 
government doing what a government should, 
then you must obey it; if it is a tyrannical, 
unjust government trying to do what no gov- 
ernment may, then you have no such obliga- 
tion. Or to put it another way, your obligation 
depends not on whether you have consented 
but on whether the government is such that 
you sughi to consent to it, whether its actions 
are in accord with the authority a hypothetical 

_ group of rational men in a hypothetical state of 


' 1 This and part of the following paragraph are 
intended to summarize the argument of ‘‘Obliga- 
tion and Consent—I,” This Review, 59 (De- 
cember, 1965), pp. 990-999. 

2 John Locke, Second Treatise of Civil Govern- 
ment; Joseph Tussman, Obligation and the Body 
Politic (New York: Oxford, 1960). . 


. The justification of obligation (“Why are’ 
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nature would have (had) to give to any govern- 
ment they were founding. Having shown how 
this formulation emerges from Locke’s and 
Tussman’s ideas, I want now to defend it as a 
valid response to what troubles us about politi- 
cal obligation, and as a response more conso- 
nant than most with the moral realities of hu- 
man decisions about obedience and resistance. 
At the same time the discussion should also 
demonstrate how many different or even con- 
flicting things that one might want to call 
“eonsent”’ continue to be relevant—a fact 
which may help to explain the tenacity of tradi- 
tional consent theory in the face of its manifest 
difficulties. Such a defense and demonstration, 
with detailed attention to such decisions, are 
difficult; the discussion from here on wil be 
more speculative, and will raise mdre questions 
than it answers. 


I. THE THEORY APPLIED 


Our new doctrine seems most obviously satis- 
factory as a response to question three, con- 
cerning the difference between legitimate 
authority and mere coercion. For it teaches 
that legitimate authority is precisely that 
which ought to be obeyed, to which one ought to 
consent, which deserves obedience and consent, 
to which rational men considering all relevant 
facts and issues would consent, to which con- 
sent can be justified. Anything or anyone else 
who tries to command us is then merely coere- 
ing, and is not entitled to our obedience, This 
answer to the question is essentially what 
Wittgenstein calls a “point of grammar”; it 
reminds us of the way concepts like ‘“‘author- 
ity,” “legitimacy,” “law” are related in our 
language (and therefore in our world) to con- 
cepts like “consent” and ‘obedience.’ To cal] 
something a legitimate authority is normally to 
imply that it ought to be obeyed. You cannot, 
without further rather elaborate explanation, 
maintain simultaneously both that this govern- 
ment has legitimate authority over you and 
that you have no obligation to obey it. Thus if 
you say that you consent to it (recognize it as 


3 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investiga- 
tions (New York: Macmillan, 1953). See also 
Stanley Louis Cavell, “The Claim to Rational- 
ity” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard 
University, 1961), esp. Chapter I. 
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an authority), that statement itself is normally it tells him: look to the nature of the govern- 
a recognition of the obligation to obey, atleast ment—its characteristics; structure; aetixities, 
.at the moment it is uttered. Part of what “au- functioning. This is not much of a guide, but it 
thority” means is that those subject to it are is a beginning much more usefully related to Ñ, 
obligated to obey. As an answer to question what men need to think about when they make 
three, then, this doctrine tells us (something such choices. 
about) what legitimate authority is by remind- Let us consider seriously what sorts of things 
ing us of something about what “legitimate people really think about when they confront a 
authority” means. But of course that is not yet genuine decision_about obedience and_resis- 
to provide criteria for telling apart the two tence, and what sorts of things they ought to 
species—legitimate authority and mere coer- think about. But anyone who undertakes to do 
‘ cion—when you encounter them in reality. that is immediately overwhelmed by the com- 
Thus, insofar as our real need is for a practi- plexity and multiplicity of what seems rele- 
cal way of deciding whether to obey or resist vant, and by the many different imaginable 
this government right now, or which of two ceses. We need to consider a list of specific 
rival authorities to follow, our new theory ceses at least as diverse as these: . p 
seems less adequate. Its response to our ques- : . 
tion three does not seem immediately helpful ayes AR prenante i RE OTU And thet 
with questions one and two; and surely those Än pea cumini: 
are of the most concern to real people con- An American student engaging in civil 
fronted with decisions about action. It just does disobedience; 
not seem very helpful to tell a man considering A Mississippi Negro who decides to join a 
resistance to authority: you must obey if the revolutionary group. 
govefnment is such that you ought to obey. But A South African Negro who decides to join a 
neither is traditional consent theory very help- revolutionary group. 
ful to this man; indeed, one of its weaknesses A minor official in Nazi Germany, who con- 
has always been this matter of detailed applica- tinues to carry out his functions. 
tion. Perhaps it is even a mistake to assume 


that a theory of political obligation is supposed Even a brief review of such cases teaches at 
to tell a man directly what to do in particular least this much: the occasions for contemplat- 
cases, 4 ing and possibly engaging in disobedience are 


One might argue, however, that such a the- extremely varied; and a great many kinds of _ 
ory should at least tell him what sorts of con- mnon-obedience are available, from flight 
siderations are relevant to his decision, direct through crime to attempted revolution. Some 
his attention and tell him where to look.’ And forms of non-obedience are violent, others not; 
in that regard, I suggest that traditional con- some are personal and others organized; some 
sent theory is defective, for it directs such a are isolated actions and others a systematic 
man’s attention to the wrong place. It teaches program of action; some are directed against a 
him to look at himself (for his own consent) or particular law or decree and others against an 
at the people around him (for theirs), rather entire system of government. To a person con- 
than at the merits of the government. Where it frcented with a real decision about resistance or 
demands obedience, consent theory does soon obadience, it makes an enormous difference 
the grounds that he or the majority have ccn- what kind of action is contemplated. Circum- 
sented; where it justifies resistance, it does so stances that may justify escape or isolated 
on the grounds that consent was never givenor refusal to obey a particular law may not suffice 
has been exceeded. Thus the man who must to justify revolution; indeed, some forms of 
choose is directed to the question: have I (we) resistance (like civil disobedience) may even be 
consented to this? The new doctrineformulated provided for within a political system. 
in this essay seems at least to have the virtue of Next, we may notice that ail of our examples 

[ pointing such a man in the right direction. For are, or could reasonably be, people in conflict.. 
Socrates may never have been in doubt as to 

4 See, for example, Margaret Macdonald, “The what he would do, but his friends certainly 
Language of Political Theory,” in A. Flew, ed. disagreed with him at first; and he cast his own _ 
Logic and Language: First Series (Oxford: Basil argument in the form of a confrontation be- 
Blackwell, 1960), pp. 167-186. tween the desire “to play truant” and the ad- 

5 This suggestion is advanced, against Miss monitions of the laws. All of our examples (with 
Macdonald’s argument, in S. I. Benn and R. S. the exception of the criminal?) might have 
Peters, Social Principles and the Democratic State 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, 1959), pp. 299- 6 Something like this point is suggested by 
301. Tussman, op. cit., p. 43. 
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good, serious reasons for resistance. None of 


. them ought to feel entirely free to pursue those 


easons without first weighing them against 
something else—his prima facie obligation to 
obey. One might say: all these men ought to feel 
& certain tie to their governments, their socie- 
ties, in the sense in which Socrates feels such a 
tie, but some of them might nevertheless be 
justified in disobeying or resisting. That he does 
not sufficiently feel such a tie, that he has no 
(good) reason, no justification for disobedience, 
is precisely what makes the case of an “‘ordi- 
nary” criminal different from the rest. This is 
at least in accord with the formula offered by 
our new theory: normally law, authority, gov- 


DEn are to be obeyed and resistance re- 


`, 


quires justification. You are not morally free to 
resist as a matter of whim. 

The real person confronted by a problematic 
situation about obedience needs to know that, 
but he obviously needs to know much more. He 
needs to know much more specifically when 
resistance is justified and what might count as a 
justification. Does he learn this by thinking 
about his own past consent or that of his fellow- 
citizens, as traditional consent theory would 
suggest? Or does he learn it by assessing the 
nature and quality of the government? 

Our cases of potential disobedience show an 
interesting division in this respect. Three of 
them—the student and the two Negroes—seem 
wuite unlikely to think much about their own 
past consent—when and whether they con- 
sented, how often and how seriously, expressly 
or tacitly, and so on. What they are likely to 
think about is the “outrageous” conduct and 
“oppressive, unjust” structure of the govern- 
ment, and of the possible consequences of re- 
sistance. The criminal (since we have defined 
him as “ordinary”) is not likely to think about 
either obligations to obey or justifications for 
his action. The Nazi might well cite his consent 
to the Fuehrer, ‘his oath of office, pledges of 
absolute obedience, and so on, as a justification 
for continued obedience despite ‘certain un- 
pleasant government measures that perhaps 
ought not to have been taken.” And Socrates is 
passionately aware of his ties to the Athenian 
laws, the gratitude he owes them for past 
favors, the power of his past consent to them. 
& Thus both Socrates and the Nazi do seem to 
‘look to past consent rather than to the nature of 
the government. But the significance of this 
fact has yet to be assessed; for on closer exami- 
nation, each of their cases reveals an important 
weakness in traditional consent theory. From 
the case of the Nazi we can learn that even 
express consent may not be enough; and from 
that of Socrates, the difficulties of applying 
past consent as a guide to action. z 
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It might be tempting to say that of our six 
eases, only Socrates is truly moral, for only he 
[hin about his obligations and commitments 
to the laws. But the example of the Nazi saves 
us from this simplistic response, by showing 
that sometimes past promises and oaths are not 
enough to determine present obligations. Some- 
times a man who cites even an express oath to 
obedience, is being not admirable but hypo- 
critical, refusing to recognize where his real 
duty lies. We would not want to say that past - 
oaths and promises count for nothing, that they 
can be ignored at will. We all feel the power of 
the argument that you ought to be consistent, 
that it isn’t fair to pick up your marbles and go 
home just because it’s your turn to lose under 
the rules you have accepted so far. But that is 
partly because such a partisan assessment of 
the rules is likely to be biased. If you can in fact 
show that the rules are really unfair, then any 
time is a good time to change them. Again, 
normally rules and authorities are to be obeyed; 
when occasions for questioning this obliggtion 
arise, what is ultimately needed i$ an assess- 
ment of the rules or authorities. Mere reference 
to your “going along with them” in the past is 

not enough. 

No doubt if a man had no political obligation 
he could acquire one by a promise or contract. 
But that by no means proves that political 
obligation can be acquired only by promise or 
contract; it may be that a quite independent 
political obligation is sometimes reinforced by 
an oath to obey, at other times (partly) coun- 
tered by a promise to resist. A personal past 
commitment to obey need not settle the matter. 

Indeed, the case of the Nazi calls attention to 
something traditional consent theory seems to 
have overlooked: the duty to resist. There are 
times in human history when men are not 
merely free(d) from an obligation to obey, but 
positively obligated to oppose the powers that 
be. The authors of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence recognized this, despite their heavy reli- 
ance on Locke; for they saw resistance to tyr- 
anny not merely as man’s right but as his duty. 
Locke, and traditional consent theory in gen- 
eral, make no provision for such a duty, nor 
can it be easily accommodated within their 
framework. There is provision in Locke’s sys- 
tem for majority resistance to a tyrannical 
government, and a duty to follow such a ma- 
jority. But individual resistance has a highly 
ambiguous status at best, and is certainly not a 
duty.’ For if political obligation arises from 
contract, the violation or overstepping of this 
contract leaves each individual free to do as he 


7 Locke, op. cit, pars. 121, 149, 168, 203-4, 
208-9, 211-12, 220, 232, 240-3. 
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likes with regard to the tyranny. True, the 
individual is still then bound by natural law; 
but natural law does not command the punish- 
ment of offenders, it only permits it. And 
amending the Lockeian system on this score 
would obviously require fundamental changes 
in its individualistic presuppositions. 

Similarly, traditional consent theory teaches 
that at times of civil war or successful revolu- 
tion, when an old authority structure collapses, 
each individual is free to place his consent anew 
wherever he wishes and thinks best for himself. 
Tf he thinks fit to follow a highway robber then, 
he is free to do so. But when we contemplate 
real cases, would we not rather want to main- 
tain that even in chaos there is responsibility, 
that even then the individual has some obliga- 
tion to think of others as well as himself, the 
welfare of society or mankind as well as his 
own? 

It seems that insufficient attention has been 
given to the failure of traditional consent the- 
ory ‘to provide for any obligation to resist, or 
any obligation to choose responsibly when new 
authorities must be chosen. Indeed, divine 
right, prescription and utilitarianism can ac- 
commodate such obligations far moreeasily than 
a contract theory can. As for the ‘nature of the 
government” or “hypothetical consent’? doc- 
trine developed in this essay, it too would pre- 
sumably require amendment on this score. An 
enlarged version might hold: your obligation is 
to obey what deserves obedience and consent, 
and to resist what deserves resistance and re- 
jection (leaving the important possibility that 
many persons or agencies deserve neither obedi- 
ence nor resistance). But it is not obvious to me 
whether the obligation to resist tyranny should 
be construed as a part of political obligation at 
all, or as an occasional alternative to it. The 
question seems related to that of whether revo- 
lution is a special part of political life or a 
breakdown of the political. 


Il, THE CASE OF SOCRATES 


Though the Nazi may continue to obey on 
the grounds that he has sworn to do so, we may 
find that he thereby fails to perform his true 
obligations. Why, then, does Socrates’ position 
—equally founded on past personal consent— 
strike us as so exemplary and moral? I would 
suggest that the distinguishing thing about 
Socrates’ situation is this: he can find no fault 
with the Athenian laws, nor even with the 
Athenian way of administering them. Only 
his own particular conviction and sentence are 
(almost fortuitously) unjust. And his dialogue 
with the laws is essentially a way of expressing 
or establishing this fact. Socrates’ past con- 


sent is not so much compelling in its own | 
right, as it is a way of expressing and reinfore- y 
ing his present judgment that there is nothing 
basically wrong with the system, no justifica- 
tion for resistance. What amazes us about him 
is not this judgment, nor the refusal to accept 
a single case of injustice as a justification for 
disobedience. These are relatively ordinary po- 
sitions to take. What amazes us about him is 
that he construes disobedience so widely, to 
include even flight; and that he is willing to 
perform his obligation down to the minutest 
detail, even at the cost of his life.® 

The suggestion is, then, that Socrates’ focus 
on his past acceptance of the laws and his 
gratitude to them is in fact an evaluation of the” 
Athenian government (or the expression ck 
such an evaluation). We need to recall that 
this same moral Socrates refused to carry out 
an “authoritative” order given him in the time 
of the Thirty Tyrants, because it was unjust, 
and would apparently have refused to carry 
out injustice voted by a democratic majority 
as well.” In those earlier situations, one may 
suppose, what Socrates thought about was the 
injustice of what he had been ordered to do, 
and of those who issued the order, not his own 
(tacit?) consent to them. 

To this line of argument a traditional consent 
theorist might respond; Socrates looks to his 
own past consent in order to find and deter- 
mine its limits, in order to see whether thì” 
new governmental action does not exceed wha 
he had consented to. But if we take that ser- 
iously as a model of what the moral man must 
do when he contemplates resistance, we set 
him an extremely difficult task. How is Soc- 
rates to know to what he has consented, partic- 
ularly if his consent has been tacit? Surely it 
is not enough to say that he has consented 
only to those precise things the government 
did in the past, so that any new or unpre- 
cedented action is automatically ultra vires. 
But if not that, then to what does one give 
tecit consent? Is it to the particular people then 
in authority, or to the authority of the office 
they hold, or to the laws that define and limit 
that office, or to the body that makes those 
laws, or to the Constitution that lays down 
rules and procedures for the making of laws, 
or to the principles behind that Constitutiond, 
or to the fellow-members of the society, or 
even to all of mankind? In particular cases, 


2 Plato, Crito [50]: “are you not going by an act 
of yours to overturn us—the laws, and the whole 
state, as far as in you lies?” B. Jowett translation 
(New York: Random House, 1937). 

* Plato, Apology, 32. 
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these various foci of loyalty may come into 

conflict; then knowing that one has consented 
‘. to them all at a time when they were in agree- 

ment is no help for deciding what to do. 
In short, though two of our examples do 
{_. look to their own past consent in deciding what 
Dto do, one of them thereby fails to perform 
his true obligation, and the other seems to be 
using the language of consent to express a 
favorable assessment of the government. 
Furthermore, we have noted at least two dis- 
advantages cf personal consent as a criterion: 
the difficulty of knowing to what you have con- 
sented (especially if consent was tacit), and 
the fact that even an express oath to obsy may 
sometimes be outweighed by an obligation to 
wresist. 

Besides an individual’s personal consent, 
traditional consent theory offers as an alterna- 
tive criterion the “consent of the governed,” 
the consent of all, or a majority of one’s fellow- 
citizens. Of such consent, too, we would have 
to say that it cannot simply be dismissed as 
irrelevant. Even our Negro in Mississippi or 
South Africa might think about how widely 
shared his grievances are. But again, the con- 
sent or dissent of the majority cannos by it- 
self be decisive for defining your obligation. 
Majorities are sometimes wrong, and have 
been known to do evil. Resistance might be 
justified in Athens under the Thirty Tyrants 
or in Nazi Germany despite the majority. 

But majority consent does enter the argu- 
‘ment at another level, in a way quite differ- 
ent from the relevance of personal consent. 
Majority consent may be relevant as a way of 
assessing, as evidence about the nature of the 
government, given that the nature of the gov- 
ernment bears on political obligation. In fact, 
a variety of considerations each of which we 
might want to call “consent of the governed” 
can be used in the process of evaluating a 
government. They may come into conflict with 
each other, and their relative weight and im- 
portance will be a matter of one’s political val- 
ues, of what kind of government he thinks de- 
sirable or even tolerable. 

It is useful to distinguish here between the 
“procedural” criteria yielded by the consent 
of the governed for assessing a government, 
, and the “substantive” ones. Procedural cri- 
Ateria are those which concern the institutional 

structure and political functioning of the gov- 
ernment, the way in which it makes decisions 
and takes actions. To assess its nature, we 
want to know about the way a government 
functions in relation to the governed+-whether 
it is responsive to them or forces its policies 
on them, Thus we look for machinery for the 


i 





expression of popular desires; we look for the 
degree of popular participation in or control 
over decisions, for channels for the redress of 
grievances, for access to power. At the same 
time we look also for signs of repression, of 
propaganda, of coercion. We lock, of course, 
not merely at the institutions defined on paper, 
but at their actual functioning in the largest 
social sense. Denial of suffrage to Negroes in 
South Africa is very different from denial of 
suffrage to women in Switzerland (and theor- 
ists would do well to think about why this is 
so). But roughly speaking, a government is 
likely to seem to us deserving if it is open to 
the governed, reprehensible if it rules them 
against their will. This general criterion may 
well be expressed by some formula like “the 
consent of the governed”; but that formula 
must not be taken too simply, and that cri- 
terion must not be regarded as our only one. 

Besides this vague cluster of procedural 
criteria, we have in addition substantive ones. 
We may look also at the substance of what the 
government does—whether it pursues good, 
benevolent, justifiable policies. A* government 
that systematically harms its subjects, whether 
out of misguided good intentions or simply for 
the selfish gain of the rulers, is to that extent 
illegitimate—even if the subjects do not know 
it, even if they “consent” to being abused. But 
even here “the consent of the governed” is 
relevant as important evidence, for one of the 
main ways we estimate whether people are 
being well treated is by whether they seem to 
like what they get. Only we may sometimes 
need to consider other evidence as well; the 
consent or dissent of the governed need not 
be decisive as to the goodness or justness of a 
government’s policies. ‘ 

It is the relationship between at least these 
two kinds of criteria that is likely to determine 
our assessment of a government, whether it 
deserves support or opposition. Thus we may 
all agree that a government pursuing very bad 
policies and forcing them on its subjects, so 
that it is obviously doing great harm to them 
and other countries, and doing so despite their 
attempts at protest and without their con- 
sent—such a government clearly is the occasion 
for resistance. Conversely, if we find a gov- 
ernment that truly has the consent of its sub- 
jects although they have wide sources of in- 
formation and true opportunities to dissent 
and criticize, and if that government pursues 
only the most praiseworthy policies, then few 
of us would urge revolution or resistance to it. 
The problematic cases are, of course, the ones 


` in between, where procedure and substance are 


partly good, partly bad, and you need to make 
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evaluations and decisions. Here it begins to be 
a matter of your metapolitics—how you think 
of men and societies, what positions you are 
willing to take and defend, and take respon- 
sibility for. 

Suppose, for example, that a government 
is procedurally open, with genuine channels 
for controlling policy from below, but it en- 
gages in vicious policies. Then, one might want 
to say, the citizen is not free to engage in revo- 
lution; he has channels available and it is his 
duty to use them, to change the policy. But 
what if ke tries to do so, and fails because the 
majority continues to approve of the wicked- 
ness? What if he is a member of a permanent 
minority group, being systematically abused 
and exploited by an eager, consenting major- 
ity? Then the seemingly open channels of con- 
sent are not truly open to him. Might there 
not come a point when violent minority re- 
sistance of some sort is justified? 

Or suppose that a government is benevolent, 
so no one can criticize its actions, but in pro- 
cedute it is simply autocratic and dictatorial. 
Is revolction justified against a benevolent 
dictatorship? This might be the case, for ex- 
ample, if men need political participation in 
order to be really well, in order to reach their 
full human potential. Then bad procedure 
would itsslf become a substantive grievance. 

The theoretical complications possible here 
are legior, but at least this much seems clear: 
evaluating a government in order to decide 
whether it deserves obedience or resistance, 
requires attention both to the way it works and 
to what it does. In both cases something like 
consent is relevant; it may be a formula for 
expressing some rather complex requirements 
concerning opportunities for dissent and parti- 
cipation, or it may be evidence of good poli- 
cies. Thus even if we adhere to the doctrine of 
hypothetical consent or the nature of govern- 
ment, majority consent may still be relevant 
in a subordinate capacity for assessing a gov- 
ernment, for working out more detailed an- 
swers to cur questions one and two about con- 
sent, the specific practical “when” and 
“whom” of obedience. But here “the consent 
of the governed” is not one simple thing, de- 
cisive for obligation; rather, it is relevant in 
a number of different, potentially conflicting 
ways. 

And all of these ways put together differ, in 
turn, not merely from personal consent, but 
also from the doctrine of hypothetical consent 
developed in this essay1° That legitimate 


10 For the latter distinction, compare Benn and 
Peters, op. cit., pp. 329-31. 
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authority is such that one ought to consent to 
it, is a precept built into English grammar, 
into the meanings of these terms. That a legit- € 
imate government is one which has the con- \ 
sent of (a majority of) the governed—is pro- ` 
cedurally responsive to them or looks after: ' 
their interests, or both—is one particular po- 
sition about what kind of government is de- 
sirable for men. More accurately, it is a cluster 
of positions, depending on the relative weight 
given to procedural and substantive criteria. 
Though these positions are very widely shared 
today, and though they were shared by almost 
all traditional consent theorists, they are not 
the only conceivable positions on this subject. 
Someone might undertake to argue, for, ex- 
ample, that a government is legitimate only’ 
to the extent that it fosters high culture, or to’ 
the extent that it promotes the evolution of 
a master race. That would be to reject majority 
consent as any sort of criterion for assessing 
a government. But the doctrine of hypothetical 
consent holds even for someone taking such 
an unorthodox position; even for him, a legit- 
imate government would be the one that de- 
serves consent, to which everyone ought to 
consent. Both the philosophical weakness and 
the historical persistence and strength of tra- 
ditional consent theory rest in its failure to 
distinguish these very different arguments. 
Finally, even if we succeed in evaluating a 
government, that does not seem fully to settle 
how we must behave toward it. One final, 
important consideration seems relevant: the 
action taken must be appropriate. To the di- 
versity of ways in which one can obey or sup- 
port, resist or overthrow a government, there 
correspond a diversity of conditions when the 
various actions may be appropriate or justi- 
fied. The fact that some action is justified, that 
some abuse has taken place, does not mean 
that just any action will do. A man mistreated 
by his superior may kick his dog. We can un- 
derstand, and perhaps even sympathize, but 
surely the action is not justified. Not just any 
violation of law will qualify as civil disobed- 
lence or attempted revolution. This observa- 
tion is presumably related to the traditional 
assertion of consent theorists, that it is nec- 
essary to “exhaust the remedies” available, 
to suffer “a long train of abuses” before violent 
resistance is justified. Where other actions arek 
appropriate, revolution may not be called for. 
Thus it begins to seem that a decision about 
obedience and resistance ought to be measured 
not merely against the character of the gov- 
ernment, but against all the relevant social 
cirzumstances—what alternatives one can 
envision, and what consequences resistance 
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is likely to have. Revolution would not seem 
justified, for example, if one had no hope of 
its being followed by an improvement in con- 
ditions. If it would simply substitute one 
tyranny for another, or if it would annihilate 
the human race through the resulting violence, 
then it does not seem justified. 

But a doctrine that casts its net so wide, 
making all social circumstances at least po- 
tentially relevant, that sees both an obligation 
to obey and an obligation to resist, and that 
stresses so much the individual burden of de- 
cision, seems very close to the social utilitar- 
ianism examined ‘in the first half of this essay. 
It seems to say, with the social utilitarian, you 
are obligated to obey when that is best on the 
whole for society (all of mankind?), and obli- 
gated to resist when that is best on the whole. 
But that formula, and social utilitarianism, 
seem to neglect again the obligatory nature of 
law and authority in normal circumstances, 


u One difficulty of this discussion is that it 
seems to make human decisions look excessively 
rational, Are any abstract principles of this kind 
really relevant to what real people think about 
when they must decide? Is a man on the point of 
rebellior or revolution not much more likely to be 
moved by strong emotion—by an overwhelming 
anger or sense of outrage? 

But I would like to suggest that the human 
capacity for outrage is, as it were, the emotional 
correlate to rational moral principles. It is our 
inner, helpless response to a violation of prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, as we sense them, per- 
haps quite inarticulately. Outrage (urlike mere 
anger), is an emotion of principle. I take it that 
this is what Albert Camus means when he insists 
that “the act of rebellion is not, essentially, an 
egoistic act,” even though it can, “of course” have 
“egoistic motives.” The Rebel (New York: Vin- 
tage, 1956), p. 16. The rebel, the man who acts 
from a sense of outrage, says not merely “I don’t 
want to put up with this,” but ““No man ought to 
have to put up with this.” And by feeling “no man 
ought . . . ” he acts, in a sense, on principle. Com- 
pare Tussman, op. cit., pp. 78-79. 

Of course a man’s feeling that his situation is 
outrageous is one thing; whether the situation is 
in fact outrageous is another. A three-year-old 
may feel outraged at not being allowed to drink 


. the detergent. We may sympathize with his feel- 


ings, but cannot condone the resulting violence. 
Not every feeling of outrage is a valid assessment 
of the world; but then, not every rational judg- 
ment that the limits of contractual obligation 
have been exceeded is valid either. No doubt ra- 
tional judgments are more likely to be right; that 
is one advantage of rationality. 
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the prima facie obligation to obey. Being sub- 
ject to law, government, authority means pre- 
cisely an obligation (normally) to do what they 
say is best, rather than judge the welfare of 
society for yourself and act on your private 
judgment. Yet there are times when you must 
resist in the name of something very like the 
welfare of society. Whether these two positions 
are compatible remains somehow problematic; 
but before we can make a final stab at the 
matter, we must finish applying our new doc- 
trine to our four questions about political ob- 
ligation. 


Ill. JUSTIFYING POLITICAL OBLIGATION 


We come now to question four, the matter 
of justification: ‘‘why are you ever obligated 
to obey even legitimate authority?” Here 
again our “nature of the government” doc- 
trine does not at first seem a very useful an- 
swer. For it can only say: because of the nature 
of the government, because the government is 
such that you ought to obey it and consent 
to it, because a rational man wold do ŝo. But 
that answer is not likely to still the question: 
For someone genuinely puzzled about obliga- 
tion in this (philosophical) way is likely to 
persist: “how does that ‘ought’ bind me, why 
m what a rational man would dọ, 
what if I don’t want to be rational?” 

But the reader may have noticed by now 
that all of the theories and versions of theories 
we have considered are subject to this same 
difficulty to some extent. Some seem better 
designed to cope with it than others; yet we 
can always push the question further back: 
why must I do what God commands, why 
must I do what history teaches, why must I 
do what is best for me personally, why must I 
do what I have promised? Even traditional 
consent theory is liable to this difficulty; and 
it is remarkable that despite Hume’s early 
criticism, we continue to believe in consent 
theory while ignoring this problem. For 
Hume had already told the consent theorist: 


You find yourself embarrassed when it is asked, 
Why we are bound to keep our word? Nor can you 
give any answer but what would, immediately, 
without any circuit, have accounted for our ob- 
ligation to allegiance.!2 


The obligation to keep one’s word is no more 
“natural? and self-evident and indubitable 
than political obligation itself; though either 
may sometimes reinforce the other, neither 


' 12 David Hume, “Of the Original Contract,” in 
Sir Ernest Barker, ed., The Social Contract (New 
York: Oxford, 1960), p. 161. 
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can give the other absolute justification. The 
two obligations are essentially separate and 
equal in status.% Why, then, does the tradi- 
tional consent theorist, so doubtful about the 
validity of political obligation, take the obli- 
gation of keeping contracts as obvious? Why, 
if he imagines a state of nature, is it always 
stripped of political authority but inevitably 
equipped with a natural law that’ dictates the 
keeping of one’s word? Hume uses these ques- 
tions as a rhetorical device to attack consent 
theory, but they can also be taken seriously as 
a way of learning something more about the 
consent theorist. 

For a theorist does not choose his beliefs 
and his doubts. The traditional consent the- 
orist simply finds himself in doubt about (the 
justificaticn of, or limits of, or validity of) 
political obligation; it just seems obvicus to 
him that there is a problem about it. And he 
simply is not in doubt about promises o? con- 
tracts; it Just seems obvious to him that they 
oblige. 

At one level one can argue that both the 
consent theorist’s doubt and his assumption 
spring from the peculiar picture of man and 
society he seems to hold. If your picture of 
man in the abstract is of a man fully grown, 
complete with his own private needs, interests, 
feelings, desires, beliefs and values, and if you 
therefore never think about how he grew up 
and became the particular person he became, 
then he may well seem to you an ineluctably 
separate unit, his ties to other individuals may 
seem mysterious or illusory and will require 
explanation. Given man as such a separate, 
self-contained unit, it does indeed seem strange 
that he might have obligations not of his own 
choosing, perhaps even without being aware 
of them, or even against his will. Furthermore, 
self-assumed obligations may then strike you 
as a way of overcoming this separateness. For 


13 This assertion is not about the relative claims 
that the two obligations—political obedience and 
promise-keeping—have on us, where they come 
into conflict. It seems obvious to me that no 
single, binding principle could be found to govern 
such a question. There are occasions when a 
vitally important promise is clearly a more im- 
portant obligation than obedience to some minor 
law; on the other hand, the keeping of a minor 
promise is no excuse whatsoever for treason. But 
the assertion that the two obligations are separate 
and equal is not meant to bear on this question. It 
is meant only to say: there is no reason to suppose 
that promising is more “natural” or basic than 
obeying authority, and hence no reason to Cerive 
the latter from the former. 
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it is easy to confuse the fact that promises and 
contracts are self-assumed, with the idea that 
the obligation to keep them is self-assumed as 
well. That is, the person who makes a promise 
seems to recognize and commit himself to the 
institution of promises; the person who makes 
a contract seems to acknowledge thereby the 
binding character of contracts, so that a later 
refusal to accept them as binding strikes one 
as a kind of self-contradiction. But of course 
this is a confusion. The making of particular 
promises or contracts presupposes the social 
institution of promising or contracts, and the 
obligation to keep promises’ cannot itself be 
founded on a promise. 

In truth, there is something profoundly 
wrong with the consent theorist’s picture of 
man. Every free, separate, adult, consenting 
individual was first shaped and molded by his 
parents and (as we say) society. It is only as 
a result of their influence that he becomes the 
particular person he does become, with his 
particular interests, values, desires, language 
and obligations. The only thing truly separate 
about us is our bodies; our selves are mani- 
festly social. But surely even the consent the- 
orist knows this, so the problem becomes why 
he nevertheless holds, or is held captive by, 
a different and peculiar picture. Could that 
picture be not so much the cause as the by- 
procuct of his philosophical doubt? 


After all, consent theorists are not the only . 


ones troubled about political obligation. Polit- 
ical theorists of other persuasions have also 
been led; or have led themselves sometimes 
to ask “why are you ever obligated to obey 
even legitimate authority?” But if none of the 
theories of political obligation is able to deal 
adecuately with that question, it must be 
quite peculiar, not nearly as straightforward 
as it looks. Perhaps it_is a question that cannot 
be fully answered int inary way. But 
‘what Sort of quéstion is that; and ifit cannot 
be answered, how should it be treated? Tuss- 
man releots it as 2 symptom of moral dis- 
order; F Woud suggest instead that it is a 
symptom of philosophical disorder, the product 
ira philosophical paradox. IP so, it will not 
disappear—the theorist will not stop being 
bothered by it—unless we can show how and 
why it arises, why anyone should so much as 


suppose that political obligation in general A 


needs (or can have) a general justification. 
But that would require a discussion of the 
nature of philosophical puzzlement far beyond 
the scope of this essay. - 

What can be done here is something much 
more limited and less effective. Having sug- 
gested that the status of political obligation 
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and of the obligation to keep promises is es- 
sentially the same—that neither is more 
‘natural’ than or can serve as an absolute 
justification for the other—we can approach 
our question four about political obligation by 
first pursuing a parallel question about prom- 
ises. For in the area of promises some ex- 
tremely useful work has-been done in philos- 
ophy in recent years—work which can be 
applied to the problem of political obligation.“ 

Philosophers have sometimes asked a ques- 
tion like our question four about promises: 
“why are you (ever) obligated to keep (any of) 
your promises (whatsoever); why do promises 
oblige?” This question, too, can be answered in 
terms of divine commandment or utilitarian 
consequences, social or individual; and here, 
too, the answers are less than satisfactory. 
“God commands you to keep your word” is no 
answer to the nonbeliever, nor to someone he- 
retical enough to demand proof of God’s will. 
The utilitarian response tends to dissolve the 
obligation altogether, so that your duty is al- 
ways to do what produces the best results, quite 
apart from whether you have made any prom- 
ises on the subject. And, of course, a consent 
argument is out of the question here (“you 
have promised to keep your promises’’?). 

What has been suggested by philosophers 
is this: “promise” is not just a word. Prom- 
ising is a social practice, something we do, 
something children have to learn how to do. 
It has rules, penalties, roles and moves almost 
in the way that games have them. Children 
do not learn what a promise is by having one 
pointed out to them; they learn gradually 
about what it means to “make a promise,” 
“keep (or break) a promise,” “be unable to 
promise but certainly intend to try,” “have 
said something which, in the circumstances, 
amounted to a promise,” and so on. Promising 
is not just producing certain sounds (“I prom- 
ise’), for a phonograph might make those 
sounds, or a man rehearsing a play, or a phil- 
osopher explaining the practice, yet none of 
these would actually be promising. Promising, 
rather, is taking on an obligation. That is, 
“to promise” does not mean “to make certain 
sounds,” but rather “to take on an obligation.” 

Now, of course, we do not always do what 


4 See particularly J. L. Austin, Philosophical 
Papers (Oxford: Clarendon, 1961), chs. 3, 6 and 
10; John Rawls, “Two Concepts of Rules,” Philo- 
sovhical Review, LXIV (January, 1955), 3~32; 
and S. L. Cavell, “Must We Mean What We 
Say?” in V. C. Chappell, Ordinary Language 
(Englewocd Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964), 
esp. pp. 94-101. 
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we have promised. Sometimes we act contrary 
to our obligations, and sometimes we are 
wholly or partly excused from performing what 
we had promised. If for example, keeping a 
promise would frustrate the purpose for which 
it was made, or would lead to great evil, or 
has become impossible, we may be excused 
from performing. So about any particular 
promise we have made it may sometimes be 
relevant to ask: am I still obligated to per- 
form or not? That is, normally, in principle 
promises oblige; a promise is a certain kind of 
obligation. But sometimes, under certain cir- 
cumstances, there is reason to question or 
withdraw or cancel that obligation in a partic- 
ular case. In such circumstances we weigh the 
alternatives, the possible consequences of per- 
formance and failure to perform. But our 
obligations, including that of the promise, 
continue to be among the factors that must 
be weighed in the decision. The obligation of a 
promise does not simply disappear when there 
is occasion to question it; it only is sometimes 
outweighed. í 

But philosophers are sometimes led to won- 
der categorically, about all promises: do they 
oblige; what are the reasons pro and con; why . 
am I ever obligated to keep any promise? And 
here, of course, there are no particular cir- 
cumstances to weigh in the balance; the ques- 
tion is abstract and hypothetical. What sort 
of answer is possible to this question? First, 
that this is what a promise ts, what “promise” 
means. A promise is a self-assumed obligation. 
If you assume an obligation and have not yet 
performed it, nor been excused from it, then 
you have an obligation; in much the same way 
as someone who puts on a coat, has a coat on.' 
To ask why promises oblige is to ask why (self- 
assumed) obligations oblige. And to the ques- 
tion why obligations oblige the only possible 
answer would seem to be that this is what the 
words mean. 

Beyond this one can only paraphrase Witt- 
genstein: there are a hundred reasons; there 
is no reason. There is no absolute, deductive 
answer to the question “why does any promise 
ever oblige?” beyond calling attention to the 
meaning of the words. There is no absolute, 
indubitable principle from which the obliga- 
tion can be deduced. It is, to be sure, related 
to any number of other principles, obligations 
and values; but the relationship is more like a 
network (or patchwork) than like a hierarchical 
pyramid. It is simply a mistake to suppose 
that there might be such an absolute principle, 


15 Compare Cavell, “Must We Mean What We 
Say?” op. cit., pp. 96, 99. 
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such a deductive proof. We have no right to 
expect one. (Why, then, does the philosopher 
expect one; why can we ourselves be led to 
share his expectation when we are in a “philo- 
sophical mood’’?) 

John Rawls has pointed out that utilitar- 
ianism will not do as a criterion for the keeping 
of particular promises—as a standard for when 
promises oblige.!® To say “keep your promises 
only when that maximizes pleasure and mini- 
mizes pain” is to miss precisely the obligatory 
nature of a promise; having once promised you 
are not free to decide what to do merely on 
utilitarian grounds. But, Rawls says, utili- 
tarian considerations are relevant at a different 
level of argument, for assessing the social prac- 
tice of promising. For we can ask “must we 
(should we) have an institution like promising 
and promise-keeping at all?” And here util- 
tarian reasons seem relevant; we may try to 
justify the social practice by its useful con- 
sequences. 

Stanley Cavell has argued that this implies 
a degree of fyeedom of choice on our parts 
which we do not in fact have.!? To evaluate the 
practice of promising pro and con, we would 

, have to envision alternatives. And how shall 
we envision a society which knows no obliga- 
tion to keep one’s word? (For it is not, of 
course, the particular English locution “I 
promise” that is being assessed, but the prac- 
tice of assuming obligations and holding people 
to their word.) We seem to have no choice 
about the pros and cons of such an institution. 
It is not socially useful; it is indispensable to 
the very concept of society and human life. 

But even if we could and did evaluate as 
Rawls suggests, and ‘‘decide” that the institu- 
tion-of promising is on balance socially useful. 
even this would not provide an absolute justi- 
fication for the keeping of particular promises. 
For what are we to answer the man who says: 
“granted that we must have the practise of 
promising, and granted promising means tak- 
ing on an obligation; still, why am I obliged 
to keep my promise? Why can’t J be an excep- 
tion?” To him we can only say, that is how 
obligation and promises work. Of course you 
can refuse to keep your promise, but then you 
are failing to perform an obligation. 

Now the same line of reasoning can be 
applied to the question “why does even a legi- 
timate government, a valid law, a genuine 
authority ever obligate me to obey?” As with 
promises, and as our new doctrine about poli- 
tical obligation suggests, we may say that this 


18 Op. cit., Part IT. 
17 “The Claim to Rationality,” Chapter VIII. 
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is what “legitimate government,” “valid law,” 
“genuine authority” mean. It is part of the 


concept, the meaning of “authority” that > 


those subject to it are required to obey, that 
it has a right to command. It is part of the 
concept, the meaning of “Jaw,” that those to 
whom it is applicable are obligated to obey it. 
As with promises, so with authority, govern- 
ment and law: there is a prima facie obliga- 
tion involved in each, and normally you must 
perform it. Normally a man is not free to de- 
cide on utilitarian grounds whether or not he 
will do a certain thing, if that thing happens 
to be against the law or required by law; he is 
not free to make a decision on his own the way 
he would be free where the Jaw is silent. The 
existence of the law on this subject normally 
constitutes an obligation, just as having prom- 
ised normally constitutes an obligation, so that 
one is not free to decide what to do just as if 


no promise had been made. (This is not, of 


course, to say that everything claiming to be 
law is law, that everyone claiming to have 
authority has it, that every statement alleged 
to be a promise is in fact one. It says only: if 
something is a promise, law, obligation, then 
normally it obliges.) This kind of response to 
question four is obviously almost the same 
as the one our doctrine of hypothetical consent 
yielded to question three: government and 
authority are concepts grammatically related 


to obligation and obedience. A legitimate gov- ` 


ernment is one that you ought to obey and 
ought to consent to because that is what the 
words mean. But as before, this answer is 
likely to seem purely formal, and empty. It will 
not satisfy someone genuinely puzzled about 
the justification of political obligation. 

But as with promises, all that one can say 
beyond calling attention to the meanings of 
the words, is that no absolute, deductive 
justification exists or is necessary. There are 
no absolute first principles from which this 
obligation could be derived. It is related to 
all kinds of other obligations in all kinds of 
ways, to be sure, but the relationship is not 
hierarchical and deductive. In particular, as 
we have seen, the obligatory nature of prom- 
ises is no more or no less absolute and indu- 
bitable than the obligation to obey laws. 
Again, following Rawls’ suggestion, one might 
attempt a utilitarian assessment of such in- 
stitutions or practices as law, government and 
authority. And here, I suppose, there may be 
somewhat more room for discussion than with 
promises. For it is not at all obvious that gov- 
ernment and law are indispensable to human 
social life. But can we conceive society with- 
out any such thing as authority? One function 
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_ of the idea of the state of nature in classical 
, consent theories does seem to be a kind of in- 
En demonstration of the utilitarian ad- 
vantages of having governments and laws. 
H such things did not exist, Locke seems to 
argue, we would have to invent them.!8 
But as with promises, even a recognition of 
the necessity or utilitarian advantages of such 


things as authority, law and government is: 


no absolute answer to the man who is question- 
ing his particular obligation to obey, who wants 
to be an exception. There is no such absolute 
answer, and can be none. Nothing we say is 
absolutely beyond question. Again, you can 
disobey but in the absence of excuses or justi- 
fications you violate an obligation when you 
Ho so. 
The parallel between promises and authority 

as obligations is not perfect. For one thing, 
promises are explicitly taken on oneself; poli- 
tical obligation (I have argued) need not be. 
Furthermore, promises are normally made to 
particular persons, whereas political obliga- 
tion is sometimes confounded by our question 
two, by the problem of rival authorities. We 
have noted the diificulty of determining to 
whom or what consent is given: particular 
officials, their positions, the laws, the Con- 
stitution, the people of the society. This 
means, among other things, that political 
obligation is open to a kind of challenge not 
ip aac relevant to promises. We saw that, 
ollowing Rawls, both promises and political 
obligation can be challenged at two very dif- 
ferent levels: sometimes we may claim to be 
excused from performing in a particular case 
(for instance because of conflicting obligations 
or overwhelming difficulties). And sometimes 
we may want to challenge and assess the 
whole institution with the obligations it de- 
fines. But in addition, political obligation can 
be challenged also on a third level. Sometimes 
we may refuse to obey neither because our 
particular case is exceptional, nor because we 
question such obligation categorically, but 
because the one who is claiming authority 
over us does not in fact have it. We may resist 
a government that has become tyrannical not 
as a special, personal exception, and not be- 


, 18 It is significant, in this respect, that consent 
Piesrisis sc often speak of contracts or covenants, 
rather than simple promises or oaths. For of 
course the idea of a contract or covenant implies 
that you get something in return for the obligation 
you take on, and in a way at least suggests the in- 
formal additional ties of gratitude. But there are 
other differences as well, a contract being more 
formal and usually more explicit than a promise. 


cause we are against government, but because 
this government no longer deserves obedience. 
Such a challenge is made on principle, in 
accord (as it were) with the “rules” of political 
obligation. 

But the differences between promises and 
political obligation do not affect the point to 
be made here. That point concerns our question 
four, the search for a justification for having 
to obey (or having to keep a promise); and 
it is essentially twofold. First, we have said, 
“authority,” “Jaw,” and “government” are 
grammatically, conceptually related to obliga- 
tion, as is “promise.” And beyond this, the 
quest for some “higher,” absolute, deductive 
justification is misguided. Insofar, then, as the 
grammatical point does not seem to still the 
question, does not get at what someone philo- 
sophically puzzled wants to ask, what is 
needed is not a better justification, but an 
account of why the philosopher is driven to 
ask the question in the first place. 


IV. THE DUALITY OF OBLIGATION 


As Locke suggests in his preface, the consent 
theorist’s purpose is a dual one. He wants both 
to show that men are sometimes justified in 
making revolutions, and to show that men are 
normally bound to obey governments and 
laws. And this is, indeed, what must be shown, 
since both these things are in fact true. The 
fact is that on one hand men are in some sense 
above or outside the institutions of their so- 
ciety, its laws, its government. They can mea- 
sure and judge these institutions. Though they 
have not themselves made them they can 
change them; and sometimes even violent 
change may be justified. On the other hand, 
men are also part of and subject to their so- 
ciety, bound by its norms and authorities. 
Not every attempt at revolution is justified. 

To say that men are both superior to their 
government and subject to it is to express a 
paradox. Because it seems so paradoxical, the 
traditional social contract theorists saw it 
instead as a temporal sequence: first men were 
free and could make a commonwealth, then 
they became bound by it (within the limits of 
a contract). We have seen some of the diff- 
culties that result. Finding an accurate and 
unparadoxical way to express this paradoxical 
truth seems to me the most interesting problem 
connected with political obligation, but it is 
important to notice that this problem is not 
confined to political obligation. We are both 
superior to and subject to all our obligations, 
and that is what requires an accounting. Dis- 
cussing it will reveal one final, rather subtle 
way in which obligation both is and is not a 
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matter of consent—but all obligation, not just 
the obligation to obey. 

We are familiar enough from ethics with the 

view cf a number of philosophers (notably 
Kant) that an action is not fully moral unless 
the actor knows what he is doing and does it 
for the right reasons. An action done for sel- 
fish motives but accidentally producing some 
charitable result is not (really, fully) a chari- 
table action. A moral action is one taken be- 
cause it is right, on principle. On analogy we 
might want to say that a man cannot (really, 
fully) obey an order unless he recognizes that 
it is an order, that the man issuing it has au- 
thority over him. He cannot (really, fully) 
obey a law or a government unless he recog- 
nizes it as valid law or legitimate government; 
only then will what he does (really, fully) be 
obeying, If I “order” a leaf to fall from a tree, 
and the leaf immediately does so, it is not 
obeying my order; if I silently and secretly 
“order” my neighbor to mow his lawn and he 
does so, he is not (really, fully) obeying my 
order. Even if he hears and understands what 
I am saying, he is not (really, fully) obeying 
me unless he recognizes what I say as an order, 
considers me as having authority to order 
him about, and mows the lawn because of my 
order. ; 
Consequently, the capacity for this kind 
of awareness and intention is a precondition 
for being fully obligated. This is why leaves 
cannot be obligated (except in storybooks, 
where they are anthropomorphized), and 
children cannot fully do so. It may be right to 
punish or reward a child, but the child is not 
yet fully a moral agent capable of recognizing 
and therefore of having obligations. 

It is not difficult to regard this kind of aware- 
ness and intention as a form of consenting to 
one’s obligation. If (really, fully) obeying an 
order presupposes the recognition of it as an 
order and of the man who issues it as having 
authority, then surely that recognition re- 
sembles a kind of (perhaps tacit) consent to 
his authority. And then it becomes easy to take 
a final further step, and say you are not (really, 
fully) obligated unless you recognize, acknowl- 
edge, accept, acquiesce in, consent to that 
obligation. Such a line of reasoning un- 
doubtedly has heightened the appeal of con- 
sent theory for a number of writers, and it 
clearly is the main basis for Tussman’s stress 
on consent. He chooses agreement rather than 
force or habit as the nature of political asso- 
ciation precisely because, 


‘I have a duty to...’ seems to follow from ‘I 
have agreed to’ in a way that it does not follow 


from ‘I am forced to’ or ‘I am in the habit of, 
This is sometimes expressed as the view that ob- 
ligations are, or even must be volie 
assumed.!9 f 7 


But even if one accepts these transitions 
and concludes that obligation in the full moral 
sense always requires consent, it by no means 
follows that obligation consists only of this 
inner awareness and intent. For that would 
imply that anyone failing or refusing to consent 
for any reason whatsoever is thereby excused 
from the obligation in question, does not have 
that obligation, cannot meaningfully be blamed 
or criticized for failing to perform it. But no 
major ethical theorist, least of all Kant, would 
be willing to accept that consequence, any 
more than Tussman is willing to let the morally 
unaware clods in society disobey laws when- 
ever they please. 

It is necessary to recognize that obligation 
has not one, but two fundamental aspects—the 
inner, “awareness” aspect stressed by Tussman, 
and an outer aspect having to do with the way 
others see what we do, how it looks objectively. 
These two aspects of obligation may be seen as 
corresponding to two familiar strains in ethical 
theory: the teleological, concerned with the 
consequences of action, and the deontological, 
concerned with its motives.*! The former deals 
primarily in the outer, shared world of facts 
and events, and takes as fundamental the con- _ 
capt of the good: the latter deals primarily ix” 
tae inner, personal world of thoughts and feel- 
ings, and takes as fundamental the concept of 
right. I would suggest, following Cavell, that 
both are a necessary part of any valid account 
of morality and obligation, that neither can be 
ignored outright in assessing action. 

Those moral philosophers who have stressed 
the deontological side of moral appraisal have 
been concerned particularly with the matter of 
giving praise: a person does not deserve full 
credit for an act of charity, of courage, of 
obedience, unless his intentions were charitable, 
courageous, obedient. He should not get full 
credit for an action that merely looks charita- 
ble “from the outside,” if his own perception of 
what he was doing was quite otherwise. To a 
lesser extent this is also true of blame: you are 
responsible for the damage you do, no matter 
how good your intentions were, but good interns 
tions may be a partial excuse. Those philoso- 


19 Op. cit., p. 8. 

20 Benn and Peters, op. cit., p. 322. 

2t This and the next three paragraphs lean 
heavily on Cavell, “The Claim to Rationality,” 
p. 323 and all of Part II. 
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phers who have stressed the teleological orien- 
tation of moral appraisal have been more con- 
cerned with blame or responsibility, but most 
Jparticularly with duty. Your duty is not merely 
“to intend good behavior, but to behave well; 
the performance and its results are what define 
your duty. 

But in a way this dichotomization—deon- 
tology for praise, teleology for duty—misses 
the point. For the real difficulty is in determin- 
ing what action has been performed, what 
actually was done. It is naming the action (cor- 
rectly) that is the problem: was it, should we 
call it, an act of charity, an act of obedience, 
considering what took place, considering his 
intentions? Having put it that way, one wants 
to say that the two modes of assessment are 
always both relevant, but not equally relevant 
to all actions. To the assessment of certain 
actions, inner intention is much more relevant; 
to the assessment of others, outer events will 
seem decisive. Lying is more a matter of inner 
intent, deceiving more a matter of outward 
results. Morecver it may be that, in a broader 
sense, whole categories of action vary in this 
respect. It may be, for example, that inner 
awareness is categorically more relevant in 
face-to-face, personal relationships than in 
public, political conduct. We do care more 
about motive and intention in assessing per- 
sonal relationships and actions—love, anger 

„and forgiveness—than in assessing political 
ctions in the public realm. 
. Jf this is so, it deserves more attention than 
it has received from political theorists. No 
doubt it has something to do with the fact that 
in personal morality there is no umpire, no 
arbiter or judge; it is of the essence of morality 
that we confront each other directly. In the 
political, public realm, on the other hand, the 
normal situation is one where official ‘“‘inter- 
preters” are supplied by the society to tell the 
individual what the law or Constitution says, 
whether he has or has not committed grand 
larceny. But what happens at times of resis- 
tance or revolution is precisely that these nor- 
mal official interpreters are themselves called 
into question. We are both bound by, and yet 
sometimes free to challenge or change all our 
obligations; but political obligation has an 
Pera: complexity, in that its content seems 
Æo be a subordination to the judgment of 
others.” 


2 Compare Tussman, op. cit, pp. 86-95. It is 
tempting to construe the problem in relation to 
Hannah Arendt’s discussion of action: The Human 
Condition (1958), Part V. The human situation is 


But if normally law and authority oblige and 
resistance requires justification, and if nor- 
mally judgment is to some extent subordinated 
to that of the authorities, and if revolutionary 
situations are precisely the ones that are not 
normal in these respects, then the crucial ques- 
tion seems to be: who is to say? Who is to say 
what times are normal and what times are not, 
when resistance is justified or even obligatory? 
If we say “each individual must decide for him- 
self,” we seem to deny the normally binding 
character of law and authority. If we say 
“society” or “the majority” or “the duly con- 
stituted authorities decide,” then we seem to 
deny the right to resist, since it may be the ma- 
jority or the authorities themselves that need 


` to be challenged. Yet these seem to be the only 


two alternatives. 

The matter is very difficult, though the ques- 
tion seems so simple, This essay will only 
briefly indicate a direction in which a solution 
might be sought. What needs to be said seems 


precarious, and human action fallible in unpre- 
dictable ways. Both privately as individuals, and 
collectively as a society, we try to some extent to 
overcome this uncertainty, this fallibility. We 
make commitments, tie ourselves down for the 
future. As individuals, for.example, we make 
promises. As a society, for example, we try to act 
and plan beyond the lifetimes of individuals, 
through the education of our children, or through 
the establishment of laws and institutions. As we 
reduce the uncertainty of private future action by 
telling others what we will do so that they can 
count on it, so we reduce the uncertainty of public 
future action by telling others and ourselves what 
we will do and how, so that we all can count on it. 
Yet in both private and collective action, uncer- 
tainty remains and things go wrong. We do not al- 
ways live up to our commitments, and promised 
actions do not always accomplish their intended 
purpose. Institutions do not always function as 
intended either; they produce quite different 
goals, pursue other principles than those they were 
supposed to embody. Thus sometimes we need to 
review, replace or reject commitments we have 
made; sometimes it must be right for us to do so. 

And where do human beings get the standards 
by which on such occasions they assess their 
government and find it wanting? Well, surely 
from the very society which they criticize with 
these standards. That this is possible—that we 
learn both the existing rules and criteria for 
assessing rules together, and yet can use the latter 
on occasion to criticize the former—may well be 
the most important single fact about social life. 

23 Compare Tussman, op. cit., pp. 44-6. 
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to be this: the decision both is and is not up to 
each individual. Each individual does and must 
ultimately decide for himself and is responsible 
for his decision; but he may make a wrong 
decision and thereby fail to perform his obliga- 
tions. But then who is to say someone has made 
a wrong decision? Anyone can say, but not 
everyone who cares to say will judge correctly; 
he may be right or wrong. And who decides 
that? 

Each person decides for himself what to say 
and do; yet people sometimes speak and act in 
ways that are cowardly or cruel, thoughtless or 
irresponsible. And it is not merely up to the 
actor to assess his own action in this respect. 
Other people who want or need to assess the 
action may also do so; each of them will make a 
decision for which he bears responsibility, yet 
none of these decisions is absolutely definitive. 
The judge trying a would-be rebel makes a 
decision; the foreign onlooker asked to give 
money for a revolutionary cause makes a de- 
cision; the historian examining the record in a 
later generation makes a decision. Each of us 


% Thus not only citizens, but also bystanders 
and coramentators may need to decide about a 
government. Their problems are not the same, to 
be sure. The citizen must decide whether to obey 
or resist; the bystander never had an obligation to 
obey, sc he at most must decide whether or whom 
to assist; the commentator only makes a judg- 
ment. Therefore the evaluation of governments as 


who talks or thinks or acts with regard to the 
situation assesses it, and no theory or God or 
Party can get us off that hook. / 

But that does not mean that all judgments. 
are arbitrary or merely a matter of personal 
preference or whim. Some decisions are made 
arbitrarily or whimsically or selfishly or fool- 
ishly; others are made on principle, rationally, 
responsibly. These are ways or modes of 
deciding; none of them characterizes decision 
as such. And an individual's decision does not 
become rational, responsible or right merely 
because he thinks it is, merely because he 
urgently wants it to be. What is ultimately 
needed here is a better understanding of the 
role played in our language and our lives by 
assessments like “he was right,” “he made & 
bad decision,” “he betrayed the cause,” and 
the like. 

Who is to say? I want to answer, each person 
who cares to, will say—not merely the one who 
acts, not merely his associates, not merely 
those in authority over him, not merely the 
detached historian or observer. No one has 
the last word because there is no last word. But 
in order to make that clear, one would have to 
say a great deal more about how language func- 
tions, and why we are so persistently inclined 
to suppose that there must be a last word. 


to their legitimacy, their entitlement-to-be- 
obeyed-by-their-subjects, is a topic that ranges 
beyond problems of political obligation r 
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THE PROBLEM FOR RESEARCH 


“Simulation” and “case studies” are supple- 
mentary teaching aids available for university 
courses in political science and international 
relations. The newer technique, simulation, has 
been used at several universities to augment 

‘\c instruction in international relations, foreign 
policy making, national security policy, urban 
politics, and political parties and elections.’ In 
fields other than political science, similar 
techniques sbound. The number of business 
games or simulations exceeds 100,? and less 
numerous games exist for educational adminis- 
tration, legislatures, career choices, and di- 
plomacy, to name a few.® Case studies also sup- 


1 In addition to the use of Inter-Nation Simula- 
tion at Northwestern by Chadwick F. Alger, 
Raymond Tenter, and others, the same technique 
has been used at The Ohio State University in 
courses on national security policy and decision 
making and at the University of Michigan in an 
intreductory course in international relations. 
Professors Lincoln Bloomfield and Norman 
Padelford of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology have a political-diplomatic game for 
use in foreign policy courses. Bernard Cohen in- 
troduced a similar game at the University of Wis- 
consin. Other forms of simulations or games in- 
clude Robert C. Wood’s local politics game de- 
signed for ccurses at the Massachusetts Institute 
` of Technology and Smith College; James S. Cole- 

man’s election game used at The Johns Hopkins 
University and in Baltimore high schools; Dale 
Garvey’s national political system game at Kan- 
sas State Teachers’ College, Emporia; and Robert 
Alperin’s American government game at the 
University of Maryland. 

2 Paul S. Greenlaw, Lowell W. Herron, and 
Richard H. Rawdon, Business Simulation in In- 
dustrial and University Education (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962). A useful di- 
rectory of management games, including informa- 
tion about basic models, administration, and 
where further information can be found, is in 
Joel M. Kibbee, Clifford Craft, and Burt Nanus, 
Management Games: A New Technique for Execu- 
tive Development (New York: Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1961), pp. 315-336. 

3For an introductory reader, 


4 


see Harold 


plement a wide range of politics courses, includ- 
ing introduction to American government, 
public administration, party organization, 
legislative processes, and public law.‘ The case 
method is the hallmark of schools of law and 
schools of business, and it is now emulated in 
teaching the history of science and in training 
in research methodology in sociology.’ 
Different types of simulations and cases and 
their uses have been described and discussed 
elsewhere.* Evaluation of games and cases as 
supplementary instructional aids has almost 
invariably been impressionistic. The consumers 
of these teaching methods have reported their 
personal experiences with them and have ad- 
vanced claims for and criticisms of them, but 
they have undertaken little empirical research 
to determine whether the claims for particular 
simulations or cases are valid or to compare the 
actual effects of alternative methods. More- 
over, the Ford Foundation expended thou- 
sands of dollars to induce business schools to try 
business games, but their investment in eval- 
uating the success or failure of this innovation 
extended to convening a conference to discuss 
the subject, not to carrying out research on it.’ 


Guetzkow, ed., Simulation in Social Science: 
Readings (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1962.) 

4 Casebooks include Alan F. Westin, ed., The 
Uses of Power: 7 Cases in American Politics (New 


_ York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1962); Harold 
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Stein, ed., Public Administration and Policy De- 
velopment: A Casebook (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1952); and Paul Tillett, ed., Cases on Party 
Organization (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963). 

5 James B. Conant. ed., Harvard Case Histories 
in Experimental Science (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1957), 2 volumes. Matilda 
White Riley, Sociological Research: A Case Ap- 
proach (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, 
1963), 2 volumes. 

£ See Guetzkow, ed., op. cit.; Stein, ed., op. cit., 
pp. xx-xxiv; and Edwin A. Bock, ed., Essays on 
the Case Method in Public Administration (New 
York: Inter-University Case Program, 1962). 

7 See William R. Dill, James R. Jackson, and 
James W. Sweeney, Proceedings of the Conference 
on Business Games (New Orleans: Tulane Uni- 
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In international relations, simulation and cases 
have been introduced by empirically oriented 
scholars whose empirical investigations have 
rarely been applied to their teaching innova- 
tions.? Nor have educational psyckologists 
added games and cases to the instructional 
methods they investigate.® 

We believe that political scientists should 
undertake empirical studies of ways in which 
they communicate their subject-matter to 
students. Most political scientists are also uni- 
versity teachers of the liberal arts and sciences?® 
and, as a practical matter, deserve the guidance 
of experiments to supplement their personal 
experience. Uncritical waves of enthusiasm or 
skepticism normally follow innovations such as 
games and cases. One way of counteracting ex- 
cessive enthusiasm and answering skepticism is 
a “quasi-experimental’’ comparison of alterna- 
tive methods.¥ 

Additional reasons commend the investiga- 
tion of different effects of teaching devices also. 


versity School of Business Administration, 1961). 
A critical appraisal of an elaborate innovation is 
Kalman J. Cohen, William R. Dill, Alfred A. 
Kuehn, and Peter R. Winters, The Carnegie Tech 
Management Game: An Experiment in Business 
Education (Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1964). 

8 Exceptions include Albert Somit, Joseph 
Tannenhaus, Walter H. Wilke, and Rita W. 
Cooley, “The Effect of the Introductory Political 
Science Course on Student Attitudes Toward 
Personal Political Participation,” this Review, 
52 (1958), 1129-1132; Sarane S. Boocock, Effects 
of Election Campaign Game in Four High School 
Classes (Baltimore: Department of Social Rela- 
tions, The Johns Hopkins University, 1963, 
mimeo.). 

3 Reviews of the literature by Wilbert J. 
McKeachie have appeared periodically. See “Re- 
search on Teaching at the College and University 
Level,” in N. L. Gage, ed., Handbook of Research 
on Teaching (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963), pp. 
1118-1172; “Impact of New Media on Higher 
Education,” to be published in a volume of papers 
edited by Bruce Biddle and Peter H. Rossi. 

10 Systematic data on American political scien- 
tists have been collected through a mail question- 
naire to a random sample of those listed in the 
Directory of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. See Albert Somit and Joseph Tannen- 
haus, American Political Science: A Profile of a 
Discipline (New York: Atherton Press, 1964). 

2 Donald T. Campbell and Julian C. Stanley, 
“Experimental and Quasi-Experimental Designs 
for Research on Teaching,” in Gage, op. cit., pp. 
171-246. 


Since Plato, political analvsts have been con- 
cerned with the impact of education on politi- 
cal interests, values, and activities; in modern 
parlance, this is the province of studies of “‘poli- 
tical socialization.” Further, understanding 
decision-making practices of policy makers 
and designing proposals for eltering such prac- 
tices require knowledge of the training and 
preparation of decision makers. Many govern- 
mental and private organizations conduct spe- 
cial seminars and institutes to-prepare their 
employees or to train them in mid-career. It is 
pclitically relevant to know whether alterna- 
tive teaching devices differ in their usefulness 
to such programs.” 


Esperimental design . ; 
This essay reports results from a ebmparison® 
between one kind of simulation and case stud- 
ies in teaching three upper-division undergrad- 
uate courses (total enrollment, 134) at North- 
western University in 1962-63. The simulation 
was a modification of Inter-Nation Simulation, 
developed by Harold Guetzkow and his associ- 
ates; the case studies included individual 
cases written for either research or teaching 
and programmatic collections of cases, such as 
those prepared under the auspices of the Inter- 
University Case Program and the Eagleton 
Institute of Politics, Rutgers University. The 
three courses in which the comparisons were 
made were American Foreign Policy (enroll- _ 
ment, 57), International Relations (enroll. F 
ment, 47), and Administrative Process (enroll- 
ment, 30). ‘ 

Inter-Nation Simulation is readily adaptable 
for emphasis on either the external or inter- 
unit (nations) relations in the simulation or on 
the internal decision processes within the 
units. The course in American Foreign Policy, 
taught by Lee F. Anderson, emphasized intra- 
organizational factors that contribute to a ng- 
tion’s policy toward other nations. The Inter- 
national Relations course, offered by Harold 
Guetzkow, concentrated on interactions 


12 Por an effort to determine some effects of a 
training program on subsequent administrative 
performance, see Harold Guetzkow, Garlie A. 
Forehand, and Bernard J. James, “An Evaluation 
of Educational Influence on Administrative 
Judgment,” Administrative Science Quarterly, sÅ 
(1962), 483-500. 

13 Harold Guetzkow, Chadwick F. Alger, 
Richard A. Brody, Robert C. Noel, and Richard 
C. Snyder, Simulation in International Relations: 
Developments for Research and Teaching (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963), esp. chs. 
2-3. 
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among nations rather than on intra-foreign- 

\. office activities. The Administrative Process 

) course, given by James A. Robinson, stressed 

‘ decision-making processes in organizations no 
matter what the content of the organization’s 
decisions. 

Numerous individual case studies of foreign 
policy decisions were available for the first 
course.4 Although no casebook existed, we re- 
produced and distributed individual studies to 
students in the case section. The-International 
Relations course benefited from a book of case- 
problems. The Administrative Process course 
relied on ICP, Eagleton, and other cases. 

The same experimental procedure charac- 

Ne terized each course. All students attended two 
? one-hour lestures weekly. Half the students 
participated in a simulation section and the 
other half in a case section. The simulation 
group met one afternoon weekly for three 
hours to simulate decision situations and to 
discuss the relevance of the simulation for the 
course; the case section met another aiternoon 
for approximately the same length of time to 
discuss cases and to relate them to other course 
materials. The instructor in each course ex- 
cluded discussion of cases and simulation from 
his lectures, in order to avoid influencing either 
section with materials from the other. Efforts 
to relate laboratory activities to lectures, read- 


u Among the cases used in American foreign 
policy were the following: Chalmers Roberts, 
“The Day We Didn't Go To War,” -Reporter, 
September 14, 1954, pp. 31-35; Raymond H. 
Dawson, “Congressional Innovation and Inter- 
vention in Defense Policy: Legislative Authoriza- 
tions of Weapons Systems,” this Ruvrew, 56 
(1962), 42-57; Warner Schilling, “The H-Bomb 
Decision: How io Decide Without Actually 
Choosing,” Political Science Quarterly, 76 (1961), 
24-46; David S. McLellan and Charles E. Wood- 
house, “The Business Elite and Foreign Policy,” 
Western Political Quarterly, 13 (1960), 172-190. 

1 Andrew Gyorgy and Hubert S. Gibbs, Prob- 
lems in International Relations, 2nd. ed. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962). 

16 Among administrative cases were Richard M. 
Cyert, Herbert A. Simon, and Donald B. Trow, 
“Observation of a Business Decision,” Journal of 
A. Business, 29 (1958), 237-248; Herbert A. Simon, 
“The Birth of an Organization: The Economic 
Cooperation Administration,” Public Administra- 
tion Review, 13 (1958), 227-236; Donald Herzberg 
and Paul Tillett, “A Budget for New York State, 
1956-1957,” Inter-University Case Program Case 
69; Francis E. Rourke, “The Politics of Adminis- 
trative Organization: A Case History,” Journal 
of Politics, 19 (1957), 461-478. 
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ings, and other materials common to both sim- 
ulation and case sections were confined to dis- 
cussions in the lab periods. The instructor who 
gave the lectures also conducted the labs. 

These procedures permit a comparison of 
alternative supplementary activities. They do 
not, of course, allow one to determine whether 
a course with simulation is more effective than 
one without it. A quite different and much 
simpler design would have been required to 
assess the impact of a single supplementary 
technique than to compare effects of two auxil- 
iary methods. We elected to compare the case 
method with simulation rather than study one 
of them alone because we believed that com- 
paring cases with no-cases or comparing simu- 
lation with no-simulation would be comparing 
“something with nothing.” We thought it more 
likely and more obvious that a “something 
against nothing” design would produce differ- 
ences than that a “something against some- 
thing” design would do so. 

During the first week of each course we as- 
signed students to sections on the basis of intel- 
ligence (as measured by scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test), grade-point average, and cer- 
tain personality data collected at an early class 
meeting (motivations toward achievement, 
affiliation, and power, and cognitive style). 

Personal motivations toward or needs for 
achievement (n ach), affiliation (n aff), and 
power (n power) were measured by an adapta- 
tion of instruments developed by McClelland 
et al., and by Atkinson of the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. Students were designated as 
high or low in need for achievement, high or 
low in need for affiliation, and high or low in 
need for power according to whether their 
scores fell above or below the class median. 

Cognitive style refers to levels of complexity- 
and-abstractness and simplicity-and-concrete- 
ness in cognitive structure. Harvey, Hunt, 
and Schroder say that this level varies accord- 


7D. C. McClelland, J. W. Atkinson, R. A. 
Clark, and E. L. Lowell, The Achievement Mo- 
tive (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953); 
J. W. Atkinson, ed., Motives in Fantasy, Action 
and Society (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., 1958). Scores on TAT are determined by 
content analysis of short essays written in re- 
sponse to the projection on a screen of several 
pencilled sketches. In this research the content 
analysis was done for each of the three courses by 
the same two scorers. The rank order correlations 
between their scores on a sample of essays (N = 57) 
were as follows: Men: n ach, .83; n aff, .83; n 
power, .66. Women: n ach, .84; n aff, .73; n power, 
-66. 
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ing to the “stimulus boundness of the indi- 
vidual.’’* The more concrete the person, the 
more bound to the stimulus he is; z.e., the stim- 
ulus dictates his response. The more complex 
the person, the less bound to the stimulus he is; 
i.e., the greater is his ability to abstract rela- 
tions from experience and reorganize them. 
Cognitive style was measured by the Situa- 
tional Interpretation Test, which ranks indi- 
viduals by quartiles along a continuum frem 
the most simple to the most complex. We refer 
to the four quartiles as concrete, moderately 
concrete, moderately complex, and complex. 
We selected these personality variables for 
several reasons. First, other educational experi- 
ments testify to the importance of student 
motivations for achievement and affiliation in 
learning. Second, these motivations, along wizh 
motivations toward power, have a history of 
interest to political analysts, and in so far as 
was possible, we hoped that our teaching ex- 
periment might contribute to political theory. 
McClelland’s study of the relation of n ach, n 
aff, and n power to economic growth consti- 
. tutes an impressive demonstration of the rele- 
vance of these personality variables to political 
theory.!® The theory and research on power and 
personality inspired by Lasswell is another 
theoretical interest of political analysts, to 
which we hoped our work might be related. 
Third, Driver studied the influence of varia- 
tions in simplicity-complexity of cognitive 
style on cecision making in an earlier use of 
Inter-Nation Simulation.” If relations could be 


found between cognitive style and decision - 


behavior in simulation, it seemed reasonable 
to investigate hypothetical relations between 


8 0. J. Harvey, D. E. Hunt, and H. M. 
Schroder, Conceptual Systems and Personality 
Organization (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1961). 

19 David C. McClelland, The Achieving Society. 
(Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1961). 

2 Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and 
Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1930); World Politics and Personal Insecurity 
- (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934); 
Power and Personality (New York: W. W. Norton 
and Co., Inc., 1948); Arnold A. Rogow and 
Harold D. Lasswell, Power, Corruption, and 
Rectitude (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1963). 

21 Michael J. Driver, Conceptual Structure and 
Group Processes in an Inier-Nation Simulation, 
Part One: The Perception of Simulated Nations 
(Princeton: Educational Testing Service, 1962), 
sections 2, 3 and Appendix A.1. 
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cognitive style and learning in simulation. 

Criteria for comparison. A fundamental 
problem in teaching experiments is the 
terion problem”—that is, the selection of the 
dependent variables about which one tries to 
predict. If simulation and cases differ in their 
instructional effects, in what ways would we 
expect them to vary? In short, what differences 
do the differences make? 

We conducted a three-fold search for hypo- 
thetical differences between simulation and 
cases. First, we recalled our personal experience 
with and observation of students and other 
participants in simulation and case discussions, 
In this respect, we were particularly influenced 
by an early paper of Chadwick F. Alger, who 


introduced his students of international organi- 


zation to simulation.” Second, we drew upon 
the collective experience of teachers at several 
institutions who had supplemented their usual 
course materials with games or cases. Most of 
this experience was anecdotal, impressionistic, 
and relatively undiscriminating in its claims for 
either simulation or cases. Finally, we took 
advantage of theoretically oriented, empirical 
research by educational psychologists.” Al- 
though many teaching experiments report 
negative results or no differences between and 
among methods, recent efforts have been more 
successful in discovering differences that are 
both statistically and theoretically significant. 
This has been true especially when account is 
taken of the interaction between method and 
student characteristics, 

This search led to two kinds of variables 
about which -predictions might be made. One 


2 Guetzkow, Alger, Brody, Noel, and Snyder, 
op. cit., pp. 150-189. 

23 We have sometimes been embarrassed by the 
advantages claimed for Inter-Nation Simulation 
by some of our friends and colleagues. For ex- 
ample, Ralph M. Goldman has remarked, “Ad- 
mittedly primitive and oversimplified, these simu- 
lations are unquestionably successful in providing 
the students with insight into many of the de- 
cision-making realities with which policymakers 
must operate’: “The Political Context of Arms 
Control: A Systems Approach,” Journal of Con- 
flict Resolution, 7 (1963), 618-646, at p. 639, fn. 


9; Journal of Arms Conirol, 1 (1963), 712-740, at J 


p. 733, fn. 9. 

2 For a review of the literature, see Wilbert J. 
McEeachie, ‘Procedures and Techniques of 
Teaching: A Survey of Experimental Studies,” in 
Nevitt Sanford, ed., The American College: A 
Psychological and. Social Interpretation of the 
Higher Learning (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1962), pp. 312-334. 
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was “long-run” and included effects on student 
career choices, reading interests, and political 

\ behavior. The other was “short-run” and in- 

) cluded classroom behavior and course learning. 
The research setting, three relatively small 
classes, and the time limitations of an academic 
year of observation plus an additional period 
for data analysis made longitudinal research 
impracticable. It was more appropriate to con- 
centrate on short-term differences in student 
performance. 

In this essay we compare simulation and 
cases as techniques for motivating student 
interest and relate method and motivation to 
differences in learning factual materiels and 
principles. 

y INTEREST 


Probably the most frequently cited claim for 
simulation asserts that it heightens student 
interest, which promotes learning. Whether in 
political science or business studies, games and 
simulation accord with C. P. Snow’s recom- 
mendation to put the student in the position of 
the original discoverer as a way of exciting him 
about research and of enticing him to creative 
work. Nevertheless, the reports on student 
interest are hardly uniform. At the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, where a business man- 
agement game extends throughout a semester 
and is the equivalent of one of five graduate 
courses, some students clearly dislike the 
game.2® At the University of Wisconsin, bore- 
‘dom and absenteeism occurred among students 
who occupied less important roles in a foreign- 
policy game.” 

We experimented with several measures of 
interest, on the assumption that interest is 
multidimensional and that findings supported 
by several measures deserve greater credibility 
than findings supported by single indicators.?* 
We adopted ten measures of students’ interest: 
(A) reports of the amount of their reading on 
the subject of the course; (B) comparison of 
their interest in the course with interest in 


2 ©, P. Snow, The Search (New York: The 
New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 
1960), p. 23. 

% William R. Dill, “The Educational Effects of 
Management Games,” in Dill, Jackson, and 

weeney, op. cit., pp. 61-72. 

27 Bernard C. Cohen, “Political Gaming in the 
Classroom,” Journal of Politics, 24 (1962), 367- 
381. 

283 Donald T. Campbell and D. W. Fiske, 
“Convergent and Discriminant Validation by the 
Multi-trait-Multimethod Matrix,” Psychological 
Bulletin, 56 (1959), 81~105. 


other courses taken simultaneously; (C) per- 
ception of interest in this course; (D) percep- 
tion of interest in political science; (E) prefer- 
ence for case or simulation; (F) use of special 
reading materials placed on reserve in the col- 
lege library; (G) visits to the professor’s office; 
(H) attendance in class; (I) descriptive evalua- 
tion of the course at the end of term; and (J) 
rate of participation in “lab” section. 

Data on these ten indicators of interest were 
collected for 23 sets of participants in the three 


courses. These sets consisted of all students; all 


men; all women; men and women divided 
according to high and low achievement, high 
and low affiliation, high and low power; and 
men and women divided according to cognitive 
style (concrete, moderately concrete, moder- 
ately complex, and complex). 

When one lists the findings, as in Table 1.1, 
they present no obvious pattern. Certainly, 
neither stmulation nor case stimulates interest 
more effectively than the other. Surely the 
results do not fit our prediction that simulation 
would be uniformly superior to cases in exbiting 
student interest and involvement. An unex- 
pected pattern emerges, nevertheless: the case 
method succeeds more than simulation in elicit- 
ing student interest as measured by students’ 
perceptions, but measures of student behavior 
indicate that simulation succeeds more than 
case in affecting student interest and involve- 
ment. 


Perceptions of interest 


To elicit perceptions of interest, we asked 
students to complete a “Course Evaluation” 
questionnaire at the end of term. We adminis- 
tered it at the last regular meeting of the 
course; the cover sheet instructed students to 
select one of their number to collect the ques- 
tionnaires and deliver them to the office of the 
secretary of the Department of Political 
Science, where they would be held until the 
instructor filed his grades for the course. This 
assured students that their evaluations would 
not influence their grades. So far as we could 
tell, no students doubted the integrity of this 
procedure, and they cooperated with responsi- 
ble delivery of the questionnaires. 

As Table1.1 (columns A through E) indicates, 
four of the five perceptual measures of interest 
obtained on this questionnaire did not dis- 
criminate between simulation and case sec- 
tions. We found virtually no differences be- 
tween students’ perception of the amount of 
reading they did for the course (A), or in their 
interest in the course relative to other courses 
(B), or in their estimates of how much: the 
course stimulated their interest in the subject 
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TABLE 1.1. SUMMARY OF TEN INTEREST MHASURES FOR 23 SETS 

















Perceptual Measures Behavioral Measures . 

Sot anti Tiea 
A* B CG D BEB F G H I J 
1. All students —f — — — PC — — PS — PS 
2. All men — —- — — PC — PC PS — PS 
3. All women — —- — — PC — — PS — PS 

Men 
4. High n ach — — — — PC — — — PS PS 
5. Low n ach — — — — PC — PC PS PC PS 
6. High n aff — PS — — PC — — PS PS PS 
7. Low n aff — —- — — PC — — — PS PS 
8. High n power — —- — — PC =o ~~ PS PS PSs , 

9. Low n power — — — — PC — PC PS PS PS 
10. Concrete cognitive style — — — — PS PC — — PS PS 
11. Moderately concrete cognitive style -—- — — — PS — — — PS PS 
12. Moderately complex cognitive style — — — — PC — = — — 
13. Complex cognitive style — — — — PC — — PS PS PS 

Women 

14, High n agh — — — — PC — — PS PC PS 
15. Low n ach — —- — — PC — — PS PC PS 
16. High n aff — — — — PC — — — PS PS 
17. Low n aff — = — — PC — — PS PC PS 
18. High n power — — PS — PC PS — — PS PS 
19. Low n power - — — — PC — — PS PS PS 
20. Concrete cognitive style — — — — PC —' — PS — PS 
21, Moderately concrete cognitive style — — PC — PC — PC — PC PS 
22. Moderately complex cognitive style — — — — PC — — — PS PS 

23. Complex cognitive style — — PS — PC — — — — PS 





* Columns correspond to the following variables: 


Spat awp 


J. 


. Perception of amount of reading on subject (differences analyzed by chi-square test) 
. Perception of relative course interest (cai-square test) 

. Perception of interest in course (chi-square test) 

. Perception of interest in political science (chi-square test) 

. Perception of interest in lab section (no test of significance) 

. Behavioral interest expressed by reading (t-test) 

. Behavioral interest expressed by visiting professor (t-test) 

. Behavioral interest expressed through attendance (t-test) 


Course evaluation essay (number of cases too small for test of significance on any groups ex- 
cept all students, all males, all females) 
Behavioral interest expressed by rate of participation in lab section (t-test) 


t A dash indicates no significant difference between case and simulation sections in amount of inter- 
est observed by indicators for this variable. PC (Pro-Case) indicates significantly more interest in case 
section, except in column E for which no test of significance was possible because the sets were too 
small. PS (Pro-Simulation) indicates significantly more interest in simulation section. The level of 


probability used to define significance was .05. 


A 


(C), or in how much the course contributed to preference between simulation and case stud- 


their interest in political science (D). ies. The Course Evaluation form asked: 

P erception of . interest in lab section (E). The 15. Had you been able to choose the type of 
one discriminating perceptual measure of inter- lab session to attend at the beginning of 
est asked the student to indicate, regardless of this quarter, which would you have pre- 


the lab section in which he participated, Lis ferred? Case Study Lab 


; Simula- 
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tion Lab 
different now? Yes 


. Would your preference be 
; No 











We calculated, for each set, the percent who 
preferred case and the percent who preferred 
simulation. The percent who preferred the 
section other than the one to which they had 
been assigned was subtracted from the percent 
who preferred the section in which they ac- 
tually participated. This yielded a measure of 
perceived interest in or preference for one sec- 
tion over the other; those who voted for the 
section opposite theirs presumably showed less 
interest than those who voted for the section in 
which they had participated. Table 2.1 shows 
data for all studenis. Only two sets, men with 

‘Yereatest and men with moderate cognitive con- 
creteness, preferred simulation to cases. The 
range of percentage differences in favor of the 
case method was from 1% to nearly 75%. To 
the extent that these data favor either case or 
simulation, they show that students prefer 
case to simulation. 


Behaviors of interest 


To the extent that students’ perceptions of 
these two supplementary teaching methods 
vary, they favor the case method. It is striking, 
then, that observational data of their behavior, 
i.e., participation, indicates just the reverse— 
that more interest is displayed by students in 

~simulation than in cases. 
| Behavioral interest expressed by reading (F). 
Like most college libraries, Deering Library of 
Northwestern University maintains a reserve 
reading room, in which some books are on 
“closed reserve” and may be checked out over- 
night. Each instructor in the three courses 
placed on closed reserve a large number of jour- 
nal articles, chapters, and books. The Reserve 
Room personnel preserved the call slips for 
closed reserve items, from which we culled evi- 
dence of students’ use of materials fer these 
courses. 

This objective measure revealed no signifi- 

cant differences between sections for the aggre- 
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TABLE 3.1, AMONG ALL STUDENTS NO DIFFERENCE 

APPEARS BETWEEN SECTIONS IN BEHAVIORAL 

INTEREST EXPRESSED BY USE OF CLOSED RESERVE 
READING 








Mean Use of Closed Reserve 





Section Materials per Student 
Simulation 1.8 
Case 4.8 
Difference 2.5" 





* Not significant at .05 level as determined by 
t-test. 


gate of students, as is shown in Table 3.1. The 
average use seems relatively small—not quite 
two times for each simulation student and just 
more than four times for each case student. 

For two of the 23 sets, men whose cognitive 
style was most concrete and women with high 
n power scores, significant differences occurred 
between simulation and case. Among the men, 
students in case studies used closed reserve 
reading materials significantly more than those 
in simulation, but the women with high n 
power scores in simulation used the library 
reading significantly more than those in case 
studies. Tables 3.2 and 3.3 report data for these 
two sets. 


TABLE 3.2. MEN WITH CONCRETE COGNITIVE STYLE 
IN CASE USE CLOSED RESERVE READING MORE 
THAN IN SIMULATION 








Mean Use of Closed Reserve 


Section Materials Per Student 
Simulation 3 
Case an 
Difference 2.2% 





* Significant at .05 level as determined by t- 
test. 


TABLE 2,1. MORE SIMULATION STUDENTS PREFER CASE THAN CASE STUDENTS PREFER SIMULATION 

















J Section Preference: Case Simulation No Response Total 
n % n % n % n % 
Section: 
Simulation 26 37 44 62 1 1 71 100 
Case 46 73 15 24 2 3 63 100 
Total 72 59 3 134 
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TABLE 3.38. WOMEN WITH HIGH N Power SCORES IN 
SIMULATION USE CLOSED RESERVE READING 
MORE THAN IN CASE 








Mean Use of Closed Reserve 


Section Materials Per Student 
Simulation 3.0 
Case 1:6 
Difference 1.4* 


* Significant at .05 level as determined by t- 
test. 


Behavior interest expressed by visiting the in- 
structor (G). Each instructor maintained a, 
record of the students who visited him during 
office hours. He attached an appointment skeet 
to his door and invited students to sign up for 
special times. Notes of unscheduled visits were 
also kept. Because the number of visits by a 
student rarely exceeded one, we dichotomized 
the data, saparating students who made no 
visits from those who made one or more. 
Among all students, we observed no difference 
between sections in the frequency of office 
visits, as shown in Table 4.1. However, four of 
the 23 sets showed significant differences be- 
tween case and simulation sections. In each 
set, more students in the case section visited the 
professor than did students in simulation. 

The four sets in which case students visited 
the professor more than did simulation stu- 
dents consisted of all men, men with low n ach, 
men with low n power, and women with 
moderately concrete cognitive style. Table 4.2 
reports the data for the largest of these sets— 
all men. 

Behavioral interest expressed through atten- 
dance (H). The instructors did not keep atten- 
dance at lectures, but observers,2? who were 


29 The presence of observers was explained to 
TABLE 4.1. AMONG ALL STUDENTS NO DIFFERENCE 


APPEARS BETWEEN SECTIONS IN FREQUENCY 
OF VISITS TO PROFESSOR 








Number of Visits 


Section 
None Oneor More Total 
Simulation 46 25 71 
Case 33 30 63 
Total 79 55 134 





x?= 2.12, not significant at .05 level. 


TABLE 4.2. MEN IN CASE VISITED PROFESSOR MORE 
THAN THOSE IN SIMULATION 








f 


Number of Visits 





Section 
None One or More Total 
Simulation 32 15 47 
Case 18 24 42 
Total 50 39 89 





x? = 5.78, significant at .05 level. 


present at each section meeting, noted who at- 
tended, who remained after the formal close of 
the section meeting, who was tardy, and who’ 
left before the official termination hour. Each 
individual received an attendance score con- 
sisting of the number of times he attended his 
section plus the times he remained afterward 
minus the times he was tardy and departed be- 
fore termination. 

This objective measure of interest revealed 
that in 18 of the 23 sets the simulation section 
displayed more interest than the case section. . 
This was true for the aggregate of all students, 
for all men, for all women, and for men with 
low n ach, men with high n aff, men with high 
n power, men with low n power, with the most 
ecmplex cognitive style, women with high nach, _ 
women with low n ach, women with low n aby 
women with low n power, and women with most 
concrete cognitive style. Tables 5.1, 5.2, and 5.3 
report data for all students, all males, and all 
females. 

Behavioral interest expressed through Course 
Evaluation essay (I). The Course Evaluation 
form asked students open-end questions to 


the sections at the first class meeting and was 
justified in terms of our desire to contribute to 
better undergraduate teaching on the basis of 
empirical research. 


TABLE 5.1. AMONG ALL STUDENTS THOSE IN 
SIMULATION HAVE HIGHER ATTENDANCE 
SCORES THAN THOSE IN CASE 





Section Mean Attendance Score L 
Simulation 57.3 
Case 48.7 

Difference 8.6* 





* Significant at .05 level as determined by t- 
test. 
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. TABLE 5,2. MBN IN SIMULATION HAVE HIGHER 
ATTENDANCE SCORES THAN MEN IN CASE 








7 ’ Section ~ Mean Attendance Score 
Simulation 58.6 
Case 50.4, 
Difference 8.2% 


* Significant at .05 level as determined by t- 
test. i : : ` 


which they could respond with comments about 
the course and the section in which they par- 
ticipated. In contrast to. questions about per- 
‘ption of interest, there was no element of 
forced choice about these items; indeed, the 
questions invited rather than instructed stu- 
dents to answer. Thus, whether they com- 
mented. may be interpreted as behavior rather 
than as perception. The questions read: 


20. If you feel there are things about American 
Foreign Policy [or International Relations, 
or Administrative Process] which you had 
thought you’d like to get out of this course 
and didn’t would you please list them in the 
fcllowing space. 


21. The rest of this page is for any additional 


comments which you would care to make. 


“We analyzed these responses for the presence 
of favorable comment, unfavorable comment, 
or mixtures of both. For 12 of the sets, ‘the 
students who were in simulation made more 
favorable comments than students in case, 

' while in five of the groups the case section stu- 

’ dents offered more favorable comments. These 
data are not subject to tests of significance for 


: all sets because of the reduced number for ` 


analysis, resulting from students’ not being re- 
quired to comment. We have reported the di- 
rection of their comments, either favorable 
or unfavorable, although for all students writing 
either strictly favorable or strictly unfavorseble 
comments (N=64), the differences are not 
significant, as Table 6.1 shows. 


TABLE 5.3. WOMEN IN SIMULATION HAVE 
HIGHER ATTENDANCE SCORES THAN IN CASE 





As Section Mean Attendance Score 


Simulation 54.8 
Case 45.4 
Difference 9.6* 


* Significant at .05 level as determined by t-test. 


TABLE 6.1. AMONG ALL STUDENTS COMMENTING 
EITHER FAVORABLY OR UNFAVORABLY NO 
DIFFERENCE APPEARS IN BEHAVIORAL |, © 
INTEREST EXPRESSED THROUGH COURSE 














EVALUATION 
Comment 
Section : 
Favorable Un- Total 

favorable 
Simulation 15 20 35 
Case l 11 . 18 29 
Total 26 38 64 


x?=.17, not significant at .05 level. 


Behavioral interest expressed by rate of par- 
ticipation in lab section (J). Rate of participa- 
tion was calculated by counting the number of 
comments made by each student in the lab 
sections and dividing by the number of.lab. 
sessions he attended. The number of comments 
per session attended was overwhelmingly 
greater for simulation than for case students, 
In fact, the differences between the means for 
simulation and case for 22 of the 23 sets were 
statistically significant; only men with moder- 
ately complex cognitive styles did not have 
significantly higher rates of participation in 
simulation than the corresponding men in the 
case section. 

In one sense, this finding is not surprising, 
because simulation sections include national ` 
conferences, bi-lateral and multi-lateral con- 
ferences, and other gatherings involving from 
two to five persons, in which the opportunities 
for student participation might be expected to 
be more numerous than in traditional discus- 
sion sections. It is not trivial, however, for as 
will be noted below, the promotion of activity 
may be one of the key ways of motivating 
students and affecting their learning. 

Summary. The major conclusions from the 
indicators of interest are (1) that the behavioral 
measures are more effective than the perceptual 
in discriminating between simulation and case 
sections; (2) that three of the behavioral meas- 
ures—attendance, course evaluation essay, and 
rate of participation—indicate greater interest 
among simulation sections; and (3) that these 
behavioral measures differ from the one percep- 
tual measure in the direction of student inter- 
est. ; ` i 


LEARNING OUTCOMES 


The fundamental reason for studying teach- 
ing methods is to determine what methods 
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under what conditions favorably affect student 
learning. If different methods do not cause 
different effects, one can leave to taste and cost 
the selection of one method over another. How- 
ever, if one method is more effective for learn- 
ing, the presumption rests with that method, 
assuming costs and other factors to be rela- 
tively equal. 

We measured student performance for two 
kinds of learning, mastery of facts and under- 
standing of principles. For each course, we ad- 
ministered equivalent tests for “fact-mastery” 
and for principles at the beginning of the quar- 
ter and again at its end. The pretest-posttest 
design permits analysis to determine whether 
teaching method is related to changes i in learn- 
ing during the course. 

‘Fact-mastery questions 


are instruments 


that may be scored objectively. For American. 


Foreign Policy, the examination was con- 
structed from items given to students (N =22) 
in the 1962 Northwestern Summer Session 
course following the completion of their class- 
work. Items were selected that differentiated 
between high and low performers. From these 
items equivalent pre- and post-course exam- 
inations for fact-mastery were constructed. 
For International Relations, the Cooperative 
Test on Foreign Affairs, developed by the 
Educational Testing Service, measured fact- 
mastery. For. Administrative Process, po- 
tential questions were written from the course 


materials and administered to more than 2007 


students at Washington University of St. 
Louis, Georgetown University, and Douglass 
College, Rutgers University. 

Principles examinations were of two kinds. 
The first was an objective exam, consisting 
largely of multiple-choice questions but con- 
taining some true-false items, which was con- 
structed for American Foreign Policy and In- 
ternational Relations. For the former, pre- 
testing was carried out in the same summer 
course used for work on the fact-mastery 
questions; for the latter, items were submitted 
to a team of graduate students and faculty 
in International Relations and judged for 
appropriate difficulty. For Administrative 
Process, objectively scoreable principles ques- 
tions were extracted from a test prepared by 
the Center for Programs in Government Ad- 
ministration of University College, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The items were designed and 
selected by a panel of five judges, instructors 
in administration, for a Summer Institute in 


30 Handbook: Cooperative Test on Foreign 
Affairs. (Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing 
Service, Cooperative Test Division, 1962). 


Excutive Development for Federal Administra- 
tors.# 

The second type of principles examinatiox’. 
was an essay. Essays for each course were scored: 
by at least two graders. Intercorrelations for 
American Foreign Policy were .78; for Inter- 
national Relations, .75; for Administrative 
Process, .72. These questions, unlike fact- 
mastery and the other principles items, were 
administered only at the end of the courses. 

We predicted better performance on both 
fact-mastery and principles by simulation 
sections and expected that any exceptions to 
this generalization would occur among certain 
personality sets. Analysis of covariance, how- 
ever, revealed no statistically significant dif, 
ferences between simulation and case for aty 
of the 23 sets with respect to I R 
The same was true of all sets on the objective >~ 
part of the principles examination. That is, > 
none of the sets evidenced a statistically sig- 
nificant difference in pre- and post-test per- 
formance. Virtually the same finding held for 
performance on the essay part of the examina- ° 
tion; only one set, men with low n aff, per- : 
formed significantly differently in simulation 
than in case, on the principles essay. 

In short, simulation and case students 
scarcely differ in their performance on these 
two learning outcomes, fact-mastery and under- 
standing of principles. If simulation and case 
students differ at all, assuming validity of our 
procedures, the differences are complex and 
indirect. No simple and direct associations 
between method and learning were found. 


Interest and learning outcomes 


To see whether interest intervenes between 
method and learning, we shall consider the 
jour interest measures that discriminated be- 
tween simulation and case (see Table 1.1, 
Columns E, H, I, and J). These are the per- 
ceptual measure of lab preference and the 
behavioral measures of attendance, Course _ 
Evaluation, and rate of participation. 

Perception of interest in lab section (E). 
Table 7.1 displays the mean improvement on 
the two learning variables for men and women 
according to whether they preferred their own 
section or the opposite one. In all but one set, 
those who preferred the other lab section per, 
formed better on fact-mastery, t.e., showed” 
more mean improvement between the pre- ` 


31 Garlie A. Forehand and Harold Guetzkow, 
“The Administrative Judgment Test as Related 
to Descriptions of Executive Judgment Be- 
haviors,? Journal of Applied Psychology, 45° 
(1961), 257-261. 
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and post-course scores, than did those who 

preferred their own lab. (The one exception 
\ was women in case sections, and for this set, 
those women did better who preferred their 

' own lab; however, the N of those who pre- 
` ferred simulation was only 3.) The differences 
in mean improvements were not great be- 
tween those who disliked and those who liked 
their own labs, except for women in simulation. 
In that set, the eleven who preferred case had 
a mean of 13.9 compared to a mean of 4.8 for 
the thirteen who preferred to stay in simula- 
tion. 

In addition to revealing a difference in fact- 

mastery between students who preferred their 
own lab and those who preferred the other, 
\Table 7.1 also indicates a difference between 
Students preferring case and students pre- 
ferring simulation regardless of the section 
they actually participated in. Taking each of 
the four sets (ż.e., men in simulation, women 
in simulation, men in case, and women in case), 
we observe that in three of the four the mean 
pre-post test improvement was greater for 
students wko preferred case. 

As for the relation of lab preference to prin- 
ciples learning, we see the same kind of relation 
as that noted between lab preference and fact- 


TABLE 7.1. THOSE WHO PREFER OTHER LAB 
SECTION IMPROVE MORE 





a Mean Pre-Post 
Improvement 
eae Principles 
Preferred own lab 

Men in case preferring 

case 9.6 8.3 
Women in case prefer- 

ring case 11.3 9.6 
Men in simulation pre- 

ferring simulation 11.0 11.4 
Women in simulation 

preferring simulation 4.8 7.2 

Preferred other lab 

Men in case preferring 

simulation 9.7 14.6 
Women in case prefer- 

ring simulation 4.0 17.0 
Men in simulation pre- 

> ferring case 13.6 7.1 
Women in simulation 

preferring case 18.9 14.6 





TABLE 7.2. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ATTENDANCE 
AND FACT-MASTERY AND PRINCIPLES LEARNING 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN IN CASE 

AND SIMULATION 














Set Fact-Mastery Principles 
Case men —.30 ` 12 
Case women —.36 .04 
Simulation men —.03 .16 
Simulation women .12 -24 





mastery. Except for one set, men in simulation, 
those who preferred the other lab showed more 
mean improvement between the pre- and 
post-course examinations. 

However, the relation between object of 
preference and learning of principles is op- 
posite to that between object of preference and 
fact-mastery. In three of four groups, students 
who preferred simulation did better. 

Behavioral interest expressed through atten- 
dance (H). The first of three discriminating be- 
havioral measures of interest was attendance, 
which related only partly to fact-mastery and 


- principles learning. Table 7.2 reports the cor- 


relations between rate of attendance for men 
and women in case and simulation and fact- 
mastery and principles learning. Although none 
of the correlations is large, two observations 
seem indicated. First, for three of the sets there 
is a negative correlation between attendance 
and fact-mastery, but all the correlations be- 
tween attendance and principles learning are 
positive. Second, the high positive correla- 
tions between attendance and learning are for 
simulation men and simulation women. 
Behavioral interest expressed through course 
evaluation essay (I). A second discriminating 
behavioral measure was the course evaluation 
essay. Its findings are reminiscent of those on 
the perceptual measure of lab preference, in 
which those who preferred the opposite lab 
did better than those who preferred their own. 
Table 7.3 displays mean improvement scores 
for both men and women by section and ac- 
cording to whether they evaluated the course 
favorably or unfavorably. In all sets, those 
who evaluated the course unfavorably have 
higher mean improvement on fact-mastery 
than those who evaluated it favorably, al- 
though this is significant only for simulation 
males. Likewise, in all sets, “favorable evalua- 
tors” show a higher mean improvement on 
principles than do “unfavorable evaluators”; 
but none of these differences are significant. 
Behavioral interest expressed by rate of parti- 
cipation in lab section (J). Rate of participation 
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TABLE 7.3. THOSE WHO EVALUATE THEIR SECTION 
UNFAVORABLY IMPROVE MORE 








Mean Pre-Post 








Improvement 
Sex 
Mace Principles 

Case men, favorable eval- 

uation “7.0 5.3 
Case men, unfavorable 

evaluation 10.0 9.9 
Case women, favorable 

evaluation 11.2 0.0 
Case women, unfavorable 

evaluation 15.8 14.1 
Simulation men, favorable 

evaluation 4,7* 6.9 
Simulation men, unfavor- 

able evaluation 16.7* 13.9 
Simulation women, favor- 

able evaluation 1.4 9.8 
Simulation * women, un- 

favorable evaluation 4.1 13.5 


* The differences between these means is sig- 
nificant at .05 level as determined by t-test. 


as an interest measure intervening between 
method and learning was the third behavioral 
measure that showed some difference between 
simulation and case sections. Table 7.4 re- 
ports correlations between rate of participa- 
tion for men and women in case and simulation 
and fact-mastery and principles. Note in these 
data the relatively low correlations: only two 
of the eight exceed .3. Moreover, five of the 
eight are negative, and simulation men are 
the only set with positive correlations be- 
tween rate of participation and both fact- 
mastery and principles. 


Summary 


The relations between simulation and learn- 
ing outcomes may be summarized as follows. 
(1) No direct and unmediated relation oc- 
curred between simulation and fact-mastery 
or principles learning, but a number of indirect, 
rather complex relations exist. (2) Those who 
preferred the other lab section did better on 


fact-mastery and principles, 7.e., they showed . 


more mean improvement between pre- end post- 
course scores. (3) Those who preferred case, 
regardless of whether they were in case or 
simulation, did better on fact-mastery. (4) 
However, those who preferred simulation, 
regardless of section, seemed to do better on 
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TABLE 7.4. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FACT- 
MASTERY AND PRINCIPLES LEARNING AND 
RATE OF PARTICIPATION FOR MEN AND 

















WOMEN IN CASE AND SIMULATION < 
Set Fact-Mastery Principles 
Case men —.11 — .28 
Case women .05 — .02 
Simulation men 88 .23 
Simulation women —.19 —~ .48 





principles. (5) Attendance and fact-mastery 
correlated negatively, but attendance and 
principles learning correlated positively. (6) 
The higher positive correlations between a te 
tendance and principles occurred among sim‘ 
ulation students rather than case. (7) Unfav- 
orable evaluators had higher mean improve- 
ment on both fact-mastery and principles than 
favorable evaluators, especially among men in 
simulation for fact-mastery. (8) Participation 
and learning usually correlated negatively. 
(9) The strongest positive relation between 
participation and learning was among men in 
simulation. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The claims and expectations we had for 
simulation were not borne out. It is not uni- 


formly superior to the case study as a supple- _ 


mentary teaching activity, nor are the excepF 
tions to this generalization quite as we pre- 
dicted them. We expected more differences 
between personality sets then we found. Never- 


theless, these conclusions should not obscure .. 


the finding that behavioral measures of interest 
reveal simulation to be more involving and 
more interesting than case studies. | 

This observation is similar to findings from 
another recent experimental study of games.” 
(Because there is very little empirical evalua- 
tion of games and simulation, the research to 
which our results are relevant is sparse.) In 
four Baltimore high schools, James S. Cole- 
man and Sarane S. Boocock studied the use 
of an election simulation (by computer) in two 


schools and the non-use in two others. They... 


found, to a greater extent than we did, that 
the game stimulates and motivates students 
on virtually every measure of interest. Nothigg: 
comparable was found in the control schools 
without the game. > 

In spite of this claim for differences in simu- 
lation and cases or other materials, the ‘so 
what?” question remains: What differences do 


32 Boocock, op. cit. 
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the differences make for learning? We have 
pointed out in the section on learning out- 
yomes some differences, but they are usually 
mall. Yet these differences are obtained from 
small differences in treatment. In so far as 
possible, we tried to make virtually everything 
in the courses the same for both groups, ex- 


cept for the three-hour laboratory periods ` 


held each week. And the “treatments” with 
- case and simulation occurred only eight or 
nine times during an academic quarter. 

Moreover, the subjects in this experiment 
were college students, many of them already 
interested enough in polities to be political 
science majors and/or to enroll in these courses. 
It is important to bear this in mind in assessing 
tite implications of the small differences ob- 
tained between the two techniques. Political 
interests and skills are often acquired early, 
by adolescence, and are not much altered ex- 
cept by dramatic public events or traumatic 
personal deprivations. Thus, the presence of 
any differences at all may be regarded as so- 
cially and theoretically significant. 

Our positive reading of these small differ- 
ences is reinforced by comparing our findings 
with those cf the San Francisco State College 
three-year program to develop and evaluate 
new and different ways of teaching interna- 
tional relations. Charles McClelland’s sum- 
mary of that experience indicates both the 
~djfficulty of making any noticeable impact on 
student learning and a likely explanation of 
that difficulty: 


The outcome that we have to report is that the 
course work did not affect the body of students in 
any significant way that the evaluations could 
take into account. That is, they did not, as a 
group, change their beliefs and attitudes per- 
ceptibly, they did not gain a greater mastery over 
the subject matter that was tested for, their 
understandings of various objects and conditions 


33 Fred Greenstein, Children and Politics (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1965); David 
Easton and Robert Hess, ‘The Child’s Political 
World,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 6 
(1962), 229-246; Heinz -Eulau, John Wahlke, 
LeRoy Ferguson, and William-Buchanan, “The 
Political Socialization of American State Legis- 
Jators,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 3 
(1959), 188-206. 


in the international environment remained very 
stable and unchanging, and they did not make 
measurable gains in critical abilities and tech- 
niques. 7 

Some tentative conclusions and hypotheses re- 
quiring further investigation have been reported 
earlier on the redsons for the failure of students to 
change very much. The most important of these 
is that these students kept firmly in their posses- 
sion a frame of reference which will accept only a 
limited amount of information and meaning 
about international relations and which, also, 
causes the rejection of those things which did not 
fit readily into that frame of reference.*4 


The challenge to educators is to find ways 
to penetrate the firm ‘‘set” that college stu- 
dents bring to courses on politics and inter- 
national relations. Students’ perspectives and 
orientations toward public and world affairs 
ordinarily develop before they reach college 
and are largely beyond amendment, except for 
some unlikely confrontation with an irrever- 
sible learning experience.” It woyld be ‘too 
much to claim at this point that simulation 
constitutes such an experience; but our data 
indicate the existence of small and important 
departures from the “set,” beyond those 
obtainable by the case study method. We can- 
not yet recommend revision of instructional 
policies, but we do have grounds for recom- 
mending further research and replication to 
help decide whether our vision of an effective 
technique is a reality or a mirage.* 


“ Charles A. McClelland, College Teaching of 
International Relations (San Francisco State Col- 
lege, multilithed, 1962), pp. 269-270. 

3 For examples recalled affectionately by a 
veteran and inspiring teacher, see Charles S. 
Hyneman, “Some Crucial Learning Experiences: 
A Personal View,” in Robert H. Connery, (ed.), 
Teaching Political Science: A Challenge to Higher 
Education (Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1965), pp. 217-237. 
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Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes’ 
publication in 1963 of a preliminary report on 
the Survey Research Center’s representation 
study is an important landmark in the devel- 
opment of empirical political theory. That 
report addressed itself to the crucial theoretical 
question of the linkage between mass political 
opinions and governmental policy-making.? 
More specifically, the report found considerable 
policy agreement between Congressional roll 
call votes and the attitudes of the individual 
Congressman’s constituency.’ This policy agree- 
ment was then interpreted through several 
causal paths and the Congressman’s percep- 
tion of his constituency’s attitudes was found 
to be the main path by which the local dis- 
trict ultimately influenced Congressional out- 
puts. 


* The authors wish to express their gratitude to 
Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes for pro- 
viding the data upon which this analysis is based. 
We gratefully acknowledge the invaluable assist- 
ance of Hubert M. Blalock. Jr. and James W. 
Prothro. The authors, of course, are solely re- 
sponsible for the analysis. 

1 Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, 
“Constituency Influence in Congress,” this 
Review, 57 (1963), 45-56. 

2 For other material on the linkage problem, see 
especially V. O. Key, Jr, Public Opinion and 
American Democracy (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1961), pp. 441-531. 

3 Briefly, the representation study interrelates 
three types of data collected in 1958. First, a mass 
survey was conducted according to probability 
sampling methods. From this survey central 
tendencies on attitudinal dimensions were com- 
puted for 116 congressional districts. Second, 
interviews were conducted with incumbent and 
non-incumbent candidates running for the House 
of Representatives from these constituencies. The 
third set of data consisted of Guttman scales of 
roll call votes taken in Congress on civil rights, 
social welfare and foreign policy. For a fuller de- 
scription of the study, see Warren E. Miller and 
Donald E. Stokes, Representation in the American 
Congress (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, in press). 
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The main body of the report dealt with the 
broad civil rights issue dimension, and, by 
specifying the perceptual path by which con- 
stituency influence is brought to bear, doc- 
umented the effect of political issues despite 
the generally low level of political information 
held at the mass level. Thus, the Congressmegt, 
through their broad cognitive evaluations, 
were aware of how far they could proceed in 
determining their civil rights roll call votes 
on the basis of their own attitudes before risk- 
ing the displeasure cf their constituents. 

Beyond such major substantive contribu- 
tions the representation study introduced to 
political science a variance-apportioning tech- 
nique similar to that developed by Sewall 
Wright, in 1921.4 Through this variance- 
apportioning technique, the importance of the 
perceptual link was isolated and evaluated. 
This study, then, symbolizes the growing rec- 
ognition in political science of the importance 
of more sophisticated methodological tools 
in the process of theory building. y 


I 


This essay seeks to continue this trend 
toward empirical theory building in political 
science. A technique for making causal in- 
ferences is utilized to resolve two theoreti- 
cally important problems left unresolved in 
the original constituency influence study. 

In the representation study the authors re- 
port the following paradigm showing inter- 
correlations between constituency’s attitude, 
representatives perception of constituency’s 
attitude, representative’s attitude, and repre- 
sentative’s roll call behavior on the civil rights 
cimension. Each of tnese variables, which we 
shall call D, P, A, and R, respectively, was 
linked to every other variable through causal 
arrows. The inclusion of all possible causgl 
arrows follows the authors’ statement of the 
hypothetical conditions of constituency in- 
fluence. 


4 Sewall Wright, ‘Correlation and Causation,” 
Journal of Agricultural Research, 20 (1921), 
557-585. 
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Fre. 1. Intercorrelations of variables pertaining to 
` civil rights—whole district* 


* The correlations used in this essay are not taken from War- 

ren E. Miller and Donald E, Stokes, “Constituency Influence 

_in Congress,” this Review, 57 (1963), p. 52. The original co- 

efficients have been corrected to remove the attenuation of cor- 

relation due to the sampling variance of constituency measures 

~y based’ on limited samples of constituents. The basis of this cor- 

ection is explained in Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, 

Representation in the American Congress, (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, in press). 


Broadly speaking, the constituency can control 
the policy actions of the Representative in two 
alternative ways. The first of these is for the dis- 
trict to choose a Representative who so shares its 
_views that in following his own convictions he 
does his constituents’ will... . The second means 
of constituency control is for the Congressman to 
follow his (at least tolerably accurate) percep- 
tions of district attitude in order to win re-elec- 
tion.... Out of respect for the processes by 
which the human astor achieves cognitive con- 
ruence we have also drawn arrows between the 
two intervening factors, since the Congressman 
probably tends to see his district as having the 
same opinion és his own and also tends, over time, 
to bring his own opinion into line with the dis- 
trict’s.6 


Figure 1, then, represents the model of con- 
stituency influence which the authors derive 
conceptually. This conceptual causal model 
is then evaluated empirically to determine 
how well it interprets constituency influence. 
Each conceptually possible path from D to R 
is assumed to be operative and the authors 
move directly to a test of how effective each is. 
Thus, each conceptually possible direct path 


is evaluated as an interpretation of the indi- | 


rect relationship between constituency atti- 
tude and representative’s roll call behavior 
through the computation of influence co- 
afficients. The perceptual path, running irom 
D to P to R, is found to be the major link 
accounting for the relationship between D and 
R. Nevertheless, the path from D to A to R is 
found to be of some consequence in interpret- 


5 Miller and Stokes, "Constituency Influence in 
Congress,” op. cit., pp. 50-51. 
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ing the relationship, indicating that recruit- 
ment as such has a direct effect. i 

The use of the variance-apportioning tech- 
nique also means that the authors must leave 
the question of the direction of causation be- 
tween the two intervening variables A and 
P unanswered, i.e., whether the Congressman’s 
attitudes distort his perceptions, or his per- 
ception of district attitudes influences his own 
attitudes. The reported influence coefficients 
are computed with causation going from A 
to P. This is consistent with general psycho- 
logical theory which holds that attitudes are 
firmer and more long-lasting than perceptions. 
This model is also the “least favorable” as 
far as the total contribution of the Congress- 
man’s perceptions to the original relationship 
is concerned.” However, the original study de- 
clared that either causal direction is possible. 

The present analysis will apply two similar 
theory building techniques to the civil rights 
model. First, the Simon-Blalock causal model 
analysis is used to resolve the two questions: 
are all the possible causal paths operative? 
what is the direction of causation between the 
representative’s perception and his attitude? 
The Simon-Blalock technique enables us 


to make causal inferences concerning the ade- 
quacy of causal models, at least in the sense that 
we can proceed by eliminating inadequate models 
that make predictions that are not consistent with 
the data.® 


The logic of the Simon-Blalock technique, then, 
requires the consideration of various alter- 
native causal models. The causal models are 
tested for adequacy by utilizing the empiri- 
cally established intercorrelations. If the 
prediction equations for any given causal model 
do not conform to the actual relationships 
among the variables in the model, then it is 
rejected.’ After testing each causal model, if 


è Ibid., p. 53. 

1 Loc. cit. 

8 Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., Causal Inferences in 
Nonexperimenial Research (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1964), p. 62. 
Also see Herbert A. Simon, “Spurious Correla- 
tions: A Causal Interpretation,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, 49 (1954), 467- 
479. 

° In the three-variable model, for example, if we 
predict that the relationship between B and C is 
spurious because they are both dependent vari- 
ables of A, the Simon-Blalock method predicts 
that the product of the correlations between A 
and C, and A and B will equal the correlation be- 
tween C and B. Thus:rCB=rAC rAB. 
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only one fits the data, then we can infer from 
its adequacy that it is the causal model to 
adopt. If more than one model fits the data, 
it is necessary to resort to the use of regression 
coefficients to infer the most likely candidate.!° 
Briefly, Blalock’s additions to the Simon tech- 
nique provide a basis for inferring causal re- 
lationships, not only through spurious corre- 
lations,“ but also by establishing indirect and 
direct effects. 

Second, Miller and Stokes’ variance-appor- 
tioning technique is used to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of various intervening variables in 
interpreting a relationship between inde- 
pendent and dependent variables. This eval- 
uation will proceed only after we have in- 
ferred tne correct causal model by use of the 
Simon-Blalock method. The Simon-Blalock 
technique can also be used to evaluate in- 
tervening variables, but the value of the var- 
iance-apportioning technique is that it gives 
the proportion of the original relationship that 
the intervening paths explain. 

This analysis makes most of the causal 
assumptions made in the original study. On 
the theoretical level, the most important of 
these is that constituency attitude is the in- 
dependent variable and the representative’s 
roll call behavior is the dependent variable. 

This paper also accepts the other assump- 
tions necessary for the use of product-moment 
correlations in the original study: that depar- 
tures from multivariate normality and nor- 
mally distributed errors are not great, that re- 
lationships are additive and linear. It slso 
assumes that the other causes of each var- 
iable are not correlated with the other var- 
iables in the system of relationships and causa- 
tion is uni-directional. i 


10 At the very least, then, this method allows us 
to eliminate logically possible alternative models 
from our store of explanations. For the utility of 
regression coefficients, see Blalock, op. cit., pp. 
85-87. 

u For a recent application of the Simon tech- 
nique, see Thad L. Beyle, “Contested Elections 
and Voter Turnout in A Local Community: A 
Problem in Spurious Correlation,” this Review, 
59 (March, 1965), 111-117. 

12 Miller and Stokes, ‘Constituency Influence 
in Congress,” op. cit., pp. 52-53. 

13 Tf B is an intervening variable between A and 
C, then the product of the amount of variation A 
explains in B, and B explains in C, gives the pro- 
portion of the relationship between A and C that 
is accounted for by the path from A to B to C. 
Thus: the proportion of A to C explained by A to 
B to C=(PABXrBC)/ri AC. 


I 
Alternative Causal Models 


The first test to be made of the constit- < 
uency influence model involves whether, in 
fact, the direct link between A and P exists at 
all. If A and P are correlated only because they 
are both related to D, then there would not bea 
direct relationship between A and P and the 
question of causal direction would be superflu- 
ous. Model I shows graphically this possibility. 


Monpert I. No direct link between P and A. 


Restricting our attention to the first half 
of the model (the relationship between D, A, 
and P), we note that Model I predicts that 
D is an independent variable producing varia- 
tion directly in the variables A and P. Neither 
A or P in that case would be producing varia- 
tion in each other. If Model I is correct there 
would be no developmental sequence in either 
the direction of D to A to P or in the direction 
of D to P to A. The first equation in Table 1 
skows the Simon-Blalock test of this model. y . 

The very poor degree of fit between the ac- 
tual correlation between A and P and the pre- 
dicted correlation if there were no direct rela- 
tionship between A and P indicates that Model 
I is incorrect empirically. The large difference 
between .643 and .368 indicates that at least 
to some degree there is a developmental se- 
quence between D, A, and P. Once a direct 
relationship between A and P is found, the 
next step is to determine whether this rela- 
tionship is entirely due to a developmental 
sequence. Model II predicts that the relation- 
ship between A and P is entirely a part of a 
developmental relationship from D to A to P. 

If Model II is correct, then the causal direc- 
tion of the relationship between A and P 


Mone II. Developmental Sequence from 
D to A to P. 
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would go from A to P. This hypothesis is a 
necessary pari of the developmental sequence 
y which is predicted. This, incidentally, is also 
/ the causal direction included in the “least 
‘ favorable’? model of the Miller and Stokes 
study. Were this cevelopmental sequence to 
fit the data, the inference would be that no 
direct relationship between D and P existed. 
Instead, the correlation between D and P 
would be accounted for by the relationship 
from D—=A—P. The second equation of Table 
1 shows the test of Model H. 

The poor degree of fit between .788 and 
.820 indicates that P is not without some inde- 
pendent and direct effect from D and that 
therefore Model II is incorrect. If there is a 

‘developmental sequence from D to A to P it 
does not entirely account for the correlation 
between D and P. To some degree, then, D 
also has a direct effect upon P. 

Thus far, this analysis indicates two findings: 


1. To some extent there is a developmental 
sequence involving D, A, and P. 

2. To some extent D has a direct effect upon 
F. 


The direction of causation between A and P is 
still unknown, but these two findings lead 
logically to the next test. Thus, assuming D 
to be a truly independent variable in this sys- 
tem, the fact that D has a direct effect upon P 
and that there is some kind of developmental 

“sequence in the system leads to the hy- 
‘pothesis that the sequence goes from D to P 
to A. Model III shows graphically this pre- 
diction. 


Monet III. Developmental Sequence from 
D to P to A. 
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In Model III the causal direction of the re- 
lationship between A and P is hypothesized 
to go from P to A. This sub-hypothesis is nec- 
essary to the total hypothesis of the predicted 
sequence. Also, if the correlation between D 
and A were found to be entirely due to the 
D to P to A sequence, then D would have no 
direct effect upon A. The third equation of 
Table 1 tests this model. 

Unlike the two previous models, this model 
has an almost perfect fit to the data. The close 
correspondence between the actual .498 and 
the predicted .475 correlations provides a basis 
for inferring that the developmental sequence 
does indeed go from D to P to A. This test also 
enables us to infer that the direction of causa- 
tion which was unresolved in the original 
study, goes from P to A. Moreover, the ac- 
curacy of the fit indicates that the develop- 
mental sequence accounts for the entire rela- 
tionship between D and A. The lack of a direct 
relationship between D and A is, therefore, 
a modification of the model presented in the 
original study. Two points which have impli- 
cations for empirical political theory can be 
derived from this new model. 

Model III, by showing that constituency 
attitude and representative’s attitude are not 
directly related on the civil rights dimension, 
has important consequences for the problem 
of linkage between mass attitudes and govern- 
mental policy-making in democratic societies. 
This analysis indicates that constituencies 
do not influence civil rights roll calls in the 
House of Representatives by selecting Con- 
gressmen whose attitudes mirror their own. 
Instead, Congressmen vote their constit- 
uencies’ attitudes (as they perceive them) with 
a mind to the next election. Constituency in- 
fluence is not provided by candidate recruit- 
ment but by elite cognitions. 

Such cognitions, in this specialized popula- 
tion of political elites, do not operate as psy- 
chological theory would normally indicate. 
Rather than finding perceptions to be in- 
fluenced by attitudes, this study shows that 


TABLE 1. PREDICTION EQUATIONS AND DEGREES OF FIT FOR MODELS OF CONSTITUENCY 
INFLUENCE—-FIRST HALF 











A, 


Predictions 





onnea 


Models Predicted 





I. rDA rDP=rAP 
Il. rDA rAP =rDP 
II. rDP rPA=rDA 


(.498) (.738) = .368 
(.498) (.643) = .320 
(.738) (.643) = .475 





Degrees of Fit 








Actual Difference 
643 275 
-738 418 
-498 .023 
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TABLE 2, PREDICTION EQUATIONS AND DEGREES OF FIT FOR CONSTITUENCY INFLUENCE 
MODEL—SECOND HALF 




















Predictions Degrees of Fit 
Models Predicted Actual Difference 
1. rTPA rAR=rPR (.648) (.721) = .464 .823 .359 
2. rTPA rPR=rAR (.643) (.823) =". 529 .721 .192 





the reverse is true. In the area of civil rights 


especially, Congressmen are in a political sit- 


uation in which significant rewards accrue to . 


those who perceive their constituency’s atti- 
tude correctly and vote on that basis. The de- 
privations are so severe that little rcom can 
be allowed for the Congressman’s own aiti- 
tudes to distort this perception. In fact, repre- 
sentatives are motivated to bring their cwn 
attitudes (or, at least, their public attitudes) 
into line with their perceptions of constituency 
attitude. In the case of Congressmen voting 
on civil rights the dynamics of the political 
situation strongly influence psychological pro- 
cesses. 

The import of these theoretical statements 
is dramatized by the fact that both the Con- 
gressman’s perceptions and his attitudes have 
direct effects on his roll call votes. Table 2, 
testing the second half of the constituency in- 
fluence model (involving the interrelationships 
between A, P, and R), indicates that the 
causal arrows between A and R and P and R 
cannot be removed. In order for the constit- 
uency attitude to be translated into Con- 
gressional behavior, the Congressman must 
perceive his constituency’s attitude and vote 
accordingly, or he must change his attitudes 
to meet his perception of his constituency’s 
attitude and then vote according to his new 
attitude. Model III, then, is the new con- 
stituency influence model developed through 
an empirical test of the conceptually possible 
models presented in the Miller and Stokes 
„study. 

In the original analysis, the authors of the 
representation study concentrated upon both 
the Congressman’s attitude and his perception 
of his constituency’s attitude as interpretations 
of the link between his constituency’s attitude 
and his roll call votes. The new paradigm pre- 
sented in this analysis points out that only 
his perceptions can be thought of as providing 
this link, while his own attitudes are related 
to his constituency’s attitudes through his 
perceptions. One question remains to be dealt 
with by this analysis: how well do the Con- 


gressman’s perceptions interpret the link be- 





tween constituency attitude and roll calls on 
civil rights? 

The Congressman’s perceptions were found 
to provide the major link between constituency 
and roll call in the original analysis. The pres- 
ent analysis-clearly confirms this point. Miller 
and Stokes found that the three possible paths 
interpreting the root relationship ‘explained 
nearly all of that relationship. Of these paths, 
that going from constituency attitude to per- 
ception to roll call by itself explained about 
two thirds of the relationship between con- 
stituency attitude and roll call.14 Since the 
present analysis removes the weakest path, 
the two perceptual paths have to be reex- 
amined as the sole possible interpreters of the 
ecnstituency’s influence on Congressional þe- 
hevior. Table 3 shows the influence coefficients 
for these paths. 

The influence coefficients for b, c, and d can 
be derived directly from the correlation: co- 
eficients involved, as illustrated in equations 1, 
2, and 3. The influence coefficient for e can be 
derived from its correlation and from equations 
2 and 3. Finally, the proportion of the root 
path (DR) that each path explains can be 
calculated and added to give the proportion 
that they explain together. 

Table 3 indicates that the paths from con- 
stituency attitude to representative’s percep- 
tion to roll call and from constituency to per- 
ception to representative’s attitude to roll call 
account for an impressive 88% of the link 


TABLE 3. EQUATIONS FOR INFLUENCE COEFFICIENTS 
FOR TWO PERCEPTUAL PATHS AS INTERPRETERS 
OF THB LINKAGE BETWEEN MASS ATTITUDES 
AND POLICY 








1. b=r?DP = 5446 

2. c= PA =.4134 

. d=rAR =.5198 

4. e =r PR —cd = 4624 
5. MW DR =.4212 


bed /P? DR = .2778 


Total =.8756 





= Miller and Stokes, “Constituency Influence 
in Congress,” op. cit, p. 53. 
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be/PDR=.5978 -A 
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Fıc. 2. Intercorrelations of variables pertaining to 
civil rights—district majority.* 


* Data provided by Warren E. Miller and Donald E, Stokes 
to the authors. 


between constituency attitude and roll call. > 


The two paths go to this extent in solving the 
problem of linkage between mass attitudes 
and civil rights rcll calls in Congress. The 
“largest proportion of this linkage is provided 
by the path from constituency to perceptions 
to roll call. Nearly 60% of the relationship be- 
tween constituency and roll call is explained by 
this path alone, while about 28% is explained 
by the path which contains the representative’s 
attitudes. These proportions differ from the 
Miller-Stokes model because the direct link 
between constituency attitude and representa- 
tive’s attitude has been eliminated. Thus, these 
are the new weigits assigned to the paths 
linking constituency and roll call after the 
model of constituency influence has been in- 
ferred by utilizing the Simon-Blalock tech- 


a aaa 


Thus far, we have evaluated the alternative 
causal models derived from the constituency 
influence paradigm based on the attitudes of 
the whole district. In order to strengthen our 
confidence in the selected causal model, let us 
briefly evaluate the alternative causal models 
based on the attitudes, not of the whole dis- 
trict, but only of the majority within the dis- 
trict. 

The three alternative causal models for the 
direction of causation between D, P, and A are 
evaluated in Table 4 in the same manner as 


TI 


TABLE 5. EQUATIONS FOR INFLUENCE 
COEFFICIENTS FOR TWO PERCEPTUAL 
PATHS AS INTERPRETERS OF THE 
LINKAGE BETWEEN MASS ATTI- 
TUDES AND POLICY—DISTRICT 








MAJORITY 

1. b= DP =.6162 be/7?DR = .6161 
2. c=r PA =.4134 bcd / DR = .2863 
3. d=rAR =.5198 — 
4. e= PR —cd = .4624 Total = 9024 
5. PDR = .4624 





before. The very poor fit between the actual 
and predicted correlations for Models I and II 
indicate that they can still be rejected as the 
correct causal models. Once again, the fit be- 
tween the data and the predictions from Model 
III provides a basis for inferring that this is 
indeed the correct causal model. 

In Table 5 variance-apportioning analysis 
of the two intervening paths from D to R also 
demonstrates that the relative weight between 
the two paths remains the same. The path 
from D to P to R still accounts for about twice 
as much of the variation as does D to P to A 
to R. One other encouraging aspect of the in- 
fluence coefficients is the slight rise in the ex- 
planatory power of the two intervening paths. 


Iv 


Substantively, on the civil rights dimension, 
several important findings emerge: 

1. The lack of a direct link between Con- 
gressmen’s attitudes and district attitudes in- 
dicates that elite recruitment is not the basis for 
constituency control. 

2. Unlike the private citizen, the Congress- 
man does not distort his perceptions to coin- 


15 It is not necessary to make prediction equa- 
tions for the relationships between A, P, and Rin 
the latter half of the model for their intercorrela- 
tions remain the same. Only the correlations be- 
tween D and other variables are affected. 


TABLE 4. PREDICTION EQUATIONS AND DEGREES OF FIT FOR MODELS OF CONSTITUENCY 
INFLUENCE-——DISTRICT MAJORITY 























Predictions Degrees of Fit 
Models Predicted Actual Difference 
I. rDA rDP =rAP (.469) (.785) = .368 643 275 
Il. rDA rAP=rDP (.469) (.643) = .301 785 .484 
(.785) (.642) = .505 .469 





Ill. rDP rPA=rDA 


-036 
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cide with his own attitudes. Because the costs 
of misperceiving are so high for an elected 
official, his perceptions are likely to cause him 
to modify his attitudes to fit his reasonably 
accurate perceptions. 

3. The overwhelmingly important impact 
of Congressmen’s perceptions in linking mass 
attitudes to policy-making, as indicated by 
Miller and Stokes, is reconfirmed. 

4. The relative importance of the indirect 
impact of perception through congressional 
attitudes was underestimated in the original 
study. 

5. Finally, the change in the independent 
variable from whole district to district majority 
_ attitudes reconfirms the inferred causal model 
and results in only a very slight increment in 
the explanatory power of the model. 

Methodologically, this study reconfirms the 
implication of the Miller and Stokes article 


18 The degree to which these substantive find- 
ings {and many others) apply to other issue 
dimensions is’ the subject of Miller and Stokes’ 
forthcoming book on representation. Representa- 
tion in the American Congress, op. cit. 
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that the use of sophisticated methodological 
tools is essential in the process of empirical 
theory building. In particular, it demonstrates ~ 


/ 


the utility of the Simon-Blalock method of `, 


causal inference with nonexperimental data. 
It also highlights the rewards to be attained 
by the combination of techniques for causal 
inference and variance-apportioning in one 
study. s 

Finally, in regard to the subject of theory 
building in political science, the cumulative 
nature of empirical model building needs to be 
stressed, By explicit articulation of the model 
of constituency influence and emphasis on 
establishing empirical relationships, the Miller- 


Stokes study provides a basis for further.de- , 


velopment. The application of new techniques 
and the possible inclusion of new variables ` 
is thereby facilitated. This study has focused 
on the cumulative nature of this model by the 
adoption of the Simon-Blalock method to pro- 
vide answers to undeveloped or unresolved 
questions stemming from the original model. 
The resolution of these questions also re- 
sults in a more parsimonious causal model of 
constituency influence in Congress. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN PUBLIC POLICY AND SOME 
X STRUCTURAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 
y IN THE AMERICAN STATES 


RicuarD I. HOFFERBERT 
Williams College 


What is the relationship between certain 
major structural aspects of state governments 
and the content of policies adopted in the 
states? Do the socio-economic environments 
of the states relate significantly to political 
structures or the type of policies enacted? 

The thesis advanced here is that differences 
in pplicy, at least in certain substantive areas, 

pare more readily explained in terms of differ- 
‘ences in the socio-economic environments of 
the states than by an examination of struc- 
tural variables. It will also be maintained that, 
as policy is independent of structure, so struc- 
ture is also largely independent of some major 
aspects of the environment. The specific struc- 
tural variables to be examined are apportion- 
ment, party competitiveness, and divided party 
control between governors and their legisla- 
tures. 

Six specific propositions will be examined: 


Proposition 1. The more imbalance in a state’s 
apportionment, the less likely the legislature 
is to pass “liberal? or welfare-oriented 

œg policies beneficial to urban groups. 

| Proposition 2. The more imbalance in a state’s 

apportionment, the less financial aid large 

cities will receive directly from the state. 
Proposition 3. The more imbalance in a state’s 
apportionment, the less competitive will be 

its major parties. 

3a. the less competitive a state’s two major 
parties, the less welfare-oriented will be 

the policies adopted by its legislature. 
Proposition 4. The more imbalance in a state’s 
apportionment, the more likely it is that 
control cf the executive and legislative 

branches will be divided between parties. 
4a, The more frequently control of the 
legislature and executive are divided, 
3 the less likely a state will be to adopt 

welfare-oriented policies. 

Proposition 5. The more industrialized a state, 
à the more imbalance there will be in its ap- 
“" portionment system. 

Proposition 6. The more industrialized a state, 

the higher will be its welfare-orientation. 


* I am grateful to the Roper Center for Public 
Opinion Research for the use of their equipment 
and facilities while conducting this study. 
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The derivation of each of these propositions 
and the means used to test them will be dis- 
cussed individually in the sections which fol- 
low. 


I. APPORTIONMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 


The first two propositions suggest an inverse 
relationship between numerical equality of 
apportionment systems and the willingness of 
states to pass policies beneficial to urban 
groups and governmental units. Although this 
thesis is a common one,’ it is increasingly under 
attack in reports of recent research.? Neverthe- 
less, the propositions have sufficient acceptance 
to warrant their further investigation. . 

Apportionment and Welfare Orientation. The 
argument for Proposition 1 assumes that the 
claims and attitudes which inform the pre- 
dominantly rural legislators and which define 
their conception of the public interest are sub- 
stantially different from those of many urban 
groups. The need for an active role by the state 
demanded by urban-industrial groups is not 
recognized by malapportioned legislatures. 
And it is assumed that there are no alternative 
courses for the expression of urban influence 


1See, for example, William C. Havard and 
Loren P. Beth, The Politics of Mis-Representation 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1962), p. 77; Charles W. Shull, “Political and 
Partisan Implications of State Legislative Ap- 
portionment,” Law and Contemporary Problems, 


.17 (Spring, 1952), 417-439; Gordon E. Baker, 


Rural versus Urban Political Power (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1955), p. 23; Malcolm Jewell, The 
State Legislature: Politics and Practice (New 
York: Random House, 1962), p. 24; William J. 
Keefe and Morris S. Ogul, The American Legisla- 
tive Process (Englewood Cliffs; Prentice-Hall, 
1964), p. 86; Duane Lockard, New England State 
Politics (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1959), p. 275; Frank J. Sorauf, Party and 
Representation (New York: Atherton, 1962), pp. 
22£. 

2 See, for example, Thomas R. Dye, ‘‘Malap- 
portionment and Public Policy in the States,” 
Journal of Politics, 27 (August, 1965), 586- 
601; Herbert Jacob, “The Consequences of Mal- 
apportionment: A Note of Caution,” Social 
Forces, 48 (December, 1964), 256-261. 
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which might neutralize this obstacle, such as 
gubernatorial influence or direct legislation in 
one form or another. 

In order to test this proposition, two mea- 
sures or indices must be constructed: a mea- 
sure of malapportionment and one of “lib- 
eralness” of policies. The latter is best achieved 
by a composite measure which accurately re- 
flects the phenomenon or set of phenomena 
being studied and which allows for ordinal 
ranking of the states. 

In a recent article in this Revizw, Glendon 
Schubert and Charles Press carefully examine 
the various measures of malapportionment 
which have been used. Their objections and 
suggestions do not require restatement here.’ 
Their proposal has also been examined and 
compared to available alternatives by Thomas 
R. Dye, in another recent publication.’ It is 
enough here to note that, inasmuch as the 
Schubert-Press measure takes account of most 
of the major relevant variables, I kave em- 
ployed the apportionment ranking they pro- 
pose. ° 

For a measure of “‘liberalness” or what I will 
label “welfare orientation,” guidance is taken 
from a study of inter-party competitiveness 
and welfare policies by Richard E. Dawson 
and James A. Robinson.’ They employ a nine- 
policy test to measure a state’s welfare orienta- 


3 Glendon Schubert and Charles Press, “Mea- 
suring Malapportionment,” this Review, 58 
(June, 1964), 302-327; see also ‘“Communica- 
tions,” ibid., pp. 966-970, for corrections to cal- 
culations in the original article. The measure 
they propose suffers somewhat from the skort- 
comings of any composite quantitative device, 
with the possible exception of unidimensional 
scale categories. For example, by combining 
house and senate scores, they derive a score which 
does not necessarily reflect any real situation 
but acts as an average and has all the potential 
pitfalls of an average. Also, it is unable to take 
account of the gerrymander (a point consciously 
noted by the authors). But, as a recent erticle by 
Thomas R. Dye indicates, when employed as an 
explanatory device, the Schubert-Press measure 
seems to be no less useful than other measures 
that have been proposed. (See Thomas R. Dye, 
op. cit.) And the disadvantages of the other 
measures, discussed by Schubert and Press as 
well as by Dye, would seem to tip the scales in 
favor of the Schubert-Press technique. 

4 Dye, op. cit. 

ë Richard E. Dawson and James A. Robinson, 
“Inter-party Competition, Economic Variables, 
and Welfare Policies in the American States,” 
Journal of Politics, 25 (May, 1963), 265-289. 
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tion, including four revenue items and five 


- expenditure items.* The specific policies were 


chosen largely on the basis of availability of- 


data and interstate comparablity as well as `, 


to include policies both independent of fed- 
eral programs and those encouraged by federal 
aid. 

Dawson and Robinson utilize each item in- 
dependently in their study of the impact of 
inter-party competitiveness on welfare orien- 
tation. However, for the sake of convenience, 
clarity of exposition, and reliability of the 
measures employed, I shall select from their 
list those items which demonstrate, by a high 
Cegree of covariation, a common policy orien- 
tation within the various states. These.will . 
then be combined into a single rank ordering? 
Where Dawson and Robinson select policies 
from a single year to test their propositions, 
I shall utilize ten-year means, calculated on 
the basis of biennial figures.” 

Each particular policy yields a high average 
intercorrelation of ranks (@=around .90 in 
each case) from year to year, indicating that 
there is stability in the states’ commitment to 
particular lines of policy. However, when the 
means for each item of expenditure and revenue 
were ranked and average inter-correlations of 
ranks calculated between items, only the five 
expenditure ranks correlated closely (6=.67). 
This figure was the highest of any combination 
of five items on the scale. The assumption here,- 
is that anything less than five items would not 
be measuring a general policy orientation, but 


6 The nine items are: 


1. Per cent of revenue from death and gift 
taxes 

2. Per cent of revenue from the federal 
government 

3. Per capita amount of all revenue 

4. State and local revenue according to 
personal income 

5. Per pupil expenditure for elementary 
and secondary education 

6. Per recipient monthly aid to the blind 

7. Per family monthly aid to dependent 
children 

8. Per recipient monthly old age assistance 

9. Per recipient weekly unemployment 
compensation. 

7 Thus, I have 45 rankings for 48 states. Hawaii 
and Alaska are excluded as they have not been 
states throughout the period encompassed by the 
data. All of the data in the welfare-orientation 
index may be found in various volumes of the 
Book of the States, Council of State Governments, 
Chicago. 
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would be merely a reflection of particular issue- 
responses by the legislatures. 

y The final figure employed, therefore, to rank 
the states by welfare orientation is the sum of 
the individual ranks of mean expenditures for 
ten years on the following items: per-pupil 
expenditure for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, per-recipient aid to the blind, per- 
family aid to dependent children, per-recipient 
old age assistance, and per-recipient weekly 
unemployment compensation. This ranking 
is the dependent variable related to the inde- 
pendent structural variable of Proposition 1, 
malapportionment. The results of this pro- 
cedure are readily seen in Table I. 

` P 

a TABLE I. RANK ORDER CORRELATION BETWEEN 
APPORTIONMENT AND WELFARE ORIENTATION 
IN 48 STATES* 











Apportionment Welfare 
State ~ Rank } Orientation 
Rankt 

Alabama 44 47 
Arizona 34 18 
Arkansas 12 45 
California 40 3 
Colorado 21 11 
_ Connecticut 37 2 
is (hers 22 27 
Florida 41 37 
Georgia 48 38 
Idaho 27 23 
Ilinois 23 10 
Indiana 10 28 
Towa 42 16 
Kansas 46 15 
Kentucky 43 39 
Louisiana 32 31 
Maine 7 36 

Maryland 36 29. 
Massachusetts 5 6 
Michigan 28 13 
Minnesota 47 8 
Mississippi 30 48 
; a Missouri 26 35 
Montana 25 20 
Nebraska 4 26 
Nevada 38 12 
New Hampshire 3 19 
New Jersey 17 4 
New Mexico 39 30 


TABLE I — Continued 


Apportionment Welfare 
State Rankt Orientation 
Rankt 
New York il 1 
North Carolina 19 44 
North Dakota 35 17 
Ohio 1 22 
Oklahoma 45 ~ 25 
Oregon 2 7 
Pennsylvania 9 24 
Rhode Island 31 14 
South Carolina 20 46 
South Dakota 14 33 
Tennessee 8 43 
Texas 33 32 
Utah 6 21 
Vermont 24 34. 
Virginia 29 . 41 
Washington 15 42 
West Virginia 13 40 
Wisconsin 18 5 
Wyoming 16 9 
p=.03. 


* Alaska and Hawaii excluded because they 
have not been states throughout the period cov- 
ered by the data. 

f See Schubert and Press, “Communications,” 
op. cit. 

t Based on mean per-recipient expenditure, 
1952-1961, for aid to the blind, old age assistance, 
unemployment compensation, expenditure for 
elementary and secondary education, and aid to 
dependent children. 


Even without the aid of sophisticated mea- 
sures of covariation, it is clear from Table I 
that there is no obvious relationship between 
the numerical equality of a state’s apportion- 
ment system and the legislative response to the 
type of proposals reflected in the welfare 
orientation measure. When p=.03, which is 
very nearly no relation at all, it does not pro- 
vide any justification for accepting Proposi- 
tion 1.8 


8 The strength of this assertion would be sub- 
stantially enhanced if it were possible to view 
the patterns of reapportionment and their im- 
pact upon policy developmentally within each 
state. This has been done in one state: see Gilbert 
Y. Steiner and Samuel R. Gove, Legislative 
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Apportionment and Aid to Large Cities. The 
data employed to calculate welfare orientation 
yield only crude outlines of the patterns of 
policy-making followed by the various states. 
It may be argued that gross figures on ex- 
penditure fail to reveal the manner in which 
funds are distributed within the states. Equally 
relevant, in other words, is the manner in which 


Polities in Illinois (Urbana: University of Hlinois 
Press, 1960), p. 182. But it is difficult to make 
comparative statements due to the absence of 
any uniformity in the various reapportionment 
acts. I have examined one aspect of this by 
checking the rate of increase in spending for 
public welfare before and after reapportionment 
in every state which reapportioned between 1955 
and 1962 (N =22). No change could be detected; 
in fact, there was a slight drop in the mean rate 
of increase following reapportionment. The possi- 
bility of such investigation will be improved once 
the present stream of reapportionment suits is 
settled, assuming that the courts will be able to 
impose some Standards of uniformity. 

A conclusion similar to mine has been reached 
by Dye respecting the relationship between ap- 
portionment and policy. He employs a much 
larger number of policy variables individually and 
uses somewhat different statistical tests. He does 
not, however, employ an extended period of time 
to demonstrate policy orientations. This is preb- 
ably a minor refinement, as my data show little 
overall change from year to year in the relative 
positions of the states on any of the items in- 
cluded in the welfare orientation index. See Dye, 
op.cit., pp. 595 ff. 

The findings on Proposition 1 and Dye’s con- 
clusions also relate to David R. Derge’s study of 
roll-call voting in the Missouri and Illinois 
legislatures. Derge examines more than 19,000 
roll call votes over a decade of legislative activ- 
ity. He concludes that, at the voting stage in 
these two states, there is no evidence of urban- 
rural antagonism—that the urban legislators ere 
able to obtain passage of their legislation when- 
ever they can maintain internal unity. David R. 
Derge, ‘Metropolitan and Outstate Alignments 
in Illinois and Missouri Legislative Delegations,” 
this Review, 52 (December, 1958), p. 1065; see 
also a critique by Richard T. Frost, “On Derge’s 
Metropolitan and Outstate Legislative Delega- 
tions,” ibid., 53 (September, 1959), 792-795, ard 
Derge’s reply, ibid., 1097-1099. Derge’s conclu- 
sions are supported in a survey of Ohio politics 
conducted by Thomas A. Flinn. One of Flinn’s 
conclusions is that, “Urban-rural factionalism is 
unimportant in the Ohio General Assembly.” 
“The Outline of Ohio Politics,” Western Political 
Quarterly, 13 (September, 1960), 702-721. 


funds collected by state governments are dis- 
tributed among the various governmental ju- 
risdictions. ` 

To test Proposition 2, which suggests a rela- 
tionship between malapportionment and the 
amount of aid received by large cities from the 
states, a rank order correlation has been cal- 
culated between the apportionment rank and 
what may be called the “state aid index.” 
The latter has been derived from the Census 
Bureau’s Compendium of City Government 
Finances by calculating the percentage of “gen- 
eral revenue” in 1962 of each state’s two largest 
cities which was supplied directly from the `’ 
state government to these cities.’ l 

The aim here has been to obtain a measure 
of state legislative receptiveness to the claims ¢ 
of the states’ urban subdivisions. Given the 
wide variation in the pattern of state finan- 
cial assistance to a host of intrastate political 
and functional entities, it is very difficult to ob- 
tain a measure that includes data from state to 
state on a truly comparable basis. For example, 
some states’ welfare programs are largely or 
entirely administered by county governments, 
irrespective of the presence of a large city with- 
in the county. School aid is usually distributed 
on some basis of equalization, taking account 
of the ability of the school districts to support 
their own institutions. Also, peculiar historical 
factors sometimes affect the propensity of the 
state to monopolize revenue sources and there-_,- 
by provide, via the legislature, seemingly larger | 
amounts of aid to the cities. 

The Census Bureau’s definitions, however, 


2? U.S. Bureau of the Census, Compendium of 
City Government Finances in 1962 (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963). 
This document lists only cities over 50,000 in 
population. In a few states, there is only one such 
city. In these cases, only the percentage of the 
one city’s general revenue from the state was 
used to calculate the state aid index. 

This particular source of city funds is listed in 
the Compendium under “General Revenue” and 
classified as “Intergovernmental Revenue, from 
state government only.” The relevant definitions 
are: 

General Revenue: “All city revenue except utility revenue, 
liquor stores revenue, and employees retirement or other in- , 
surance trust revenue. The basis for distinction is not the fun 


or administrative unit receiving particular amounts, but rather 
the nature of the revenue source concerned.” 


Intergovernmental Revenue: “Amounts received from other 
governments as fiscal aid or as reimburssment for performance 
of general governmental services for the paying government. 
Excludes any amounts received from other governments for sale 
of property, commodities, or utility services. All intergovern- 
mental revenue is classified ag general revenue.” 
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would indicate that the measure here being 
employed comes about as close to a device hav- 
ing high interstate comparative value as any- 
thing else that could be achieved without a 
monumental research effort seeking a variety 
of other data directly from state and city offi- 
cials. And I suspect that even such an effort 
would still leave considerable room for doubt 
as to the comparability of data from city to city 
and state to state. 

Bearing in mind the possible shortcomings 
of the state-aid index, therefore, one still must 
come to the tentative conclusion that there 
- is no significant relationship between appor- 

. tionment, the structural variable, and the 
. policy outcome. In this case, p is only .22. 
3 The Impact of Southern States. With both 
’ Propositions 1 and 2, it might be contended 
that the presence of several southern states 
has distorted the outcome. It is widely recog- 
nized (and readily demonstrated by Table I) 
that the states south of the Mason-Dixon line 
are less disposed to pursue the type of welfare- 
oriented policies more characteristic of their 
northern counterparts. The eleven states of the 
old Confederacy have a mean rank of 41 on 
the welfare orientation scale. This may be 
attributed to a variety of factors. Chiefly, the 
exploitation of race as a major political con- 
cern, it might be contended, has set the polities 
of southern states apart from the rest of the 

_country.1* And, although not under the same 
N sorts of pressures which conceivably lead to 
‘resistance to reapportionment elsewhere (par- 
ticularly partisan pressures and rapid urbani- 
zation), these states may still pursue the same 
conservative policies of poorly apportioned, 
non-southern states but for different reasons. 
Thus, their presence in the foregoing calcula- 
tions may cloud the relationship between wel- 
fare orientation or state aid and apportion- 
ment. 

When these eleven states are removed from 
the calculations, however, the relationship 
is not strengthened. In fact, it is slightly 
weakened, as is demonstrated by a p of —.005 
between welfare orientation and apportion- 
ment and —.04 between state aid to cities and 
apportionment in non-southern states. 


a 


Il. APPORTIONMENT AND PARTY 
PS COMPETITION 


The presumed direct effect upon public 
policy is but one class of results attributed to 
the lack of equity in the apportionment sys- 
tems found in many states. This aspect of 


10 See V. O. Key, Southern Politics (New York; 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1949), Ch. 1. 


political structure is also presumed to affect— 
laterally, as it- were—another variable which 
may be classified “structural” (if a little con- 
ceptual generosity is allowed), namely inter- 
party competition. 

Malapportionment has been accused of being 
a major hindrance to responsible party gov- 
ernment. It is maintained that this legislative 
inequity weakens the two-party system in a 
variety of ways. One most frequently suggested 
is that malapportionment denies legislative 
control to an occasionally successful aspirant 
for the governorship from a state’s normal ` 
minority party. V. O. Key has stated, “By 
far the most important element producing 
[divided control] is the malapportionment of 
representation. .. .”’1 

A further obstacle to strong, responsible 
two-party competition is presumably created 
by malapportionment in that it encourages 
lassitude on the part of secure legislators, not- 
ably Republicans. Their personal success in 
retaining legislative positions makes them re- 
luctant to approve programs that might en- 
courage their parties’ strength and growth, 
particularly in capturing and holding the gov- 
ernorship in highly industrial states." 

It may further be argued that, as party com- 
petition is weakened, the likelihood of gov- 
ernmental units responding to the needs of 
industrializing, urbanizing society is lessened. 
The problems of urban man are too complex 
for the governmental structures of an agrarian 
era. They require intelligent, resourceful lead- 
ership exercised through institutional channels 
which encourage rather than inhibit its devel- 
opment. 

One would expect, from this reasoning, that 
any evidence of less than optimum operation 
of a responsible two-party system would be 
clearly reflected in the type of policies pro- 
duced—or not produced, as maintained in 
Proposition 3a. 

In order to test Propositions 3 and 3a, it is 
necessary to obtain a measure of inter-party 
competitiveness. There are a number of prob- 
lems involved in this apparently simple con- 
cept. These have been reviewed by various 
writers and they have proposed several alterna- 
tive methods. The technique to be employed 
here is one which I have proposed elsewhere.!3 


u V., O. Key, American State Polities: An In- 
troduction (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956), 
p. 64; see also, Malcolm Jewell, op. cit, p. 24; 
Keefe and Ogul, op. ci., p. 92. 

12 See Jewell, op. cit., p. 31. 

1s Richard I. Hofferbert, “Classification of 
American State Party Systems,” Journal of 
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By utilizing contests for President, governor, 
and United States senator in each state and 
taking account of the percentage of the popular 
vote obtained by the majority party as well 
as the frequency of party turnover, a scale of 
inter-party competitiveness (IPC) has been 
obtained which ranks all the states but Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

The results of a rank ordering of apportion- 
ment (again using the Schubert-Press schema) 
and competitiveness are seen in Table II. 








" Politics, 26 (August, 1964), 550-567; see also, 
Austin Ranney and Willmoore Kendall, “The 
American Party Systems,” this Review, 48 
(June, 1954), 477-485; Joseph A. Schlesinger, “A 
Two-Dimensional Scheme for Classifying the 
States According to Degree of Inter-Party Com- 
petition,’ this Review, 49 (December, 1955), 
1120-1128. 


TABLE I. RANK ORDER CORRELATION BETWEEN 
j APPORTIONMENT AND INTER-PARTY 
COMPETITIVENESS IN 48 STATES 


Apportionment 


State Rank IPC Rank 
Alabama 44 45 
Arizona 34 31 
Arkansas 12 44 
California ` 40 17 
Colorado 21 4 
Connecticut 37 6 
Delaware 22 1 
Florida 41 40 
Georgia 48 47 
Idaho 27 12 
Illinois 23 5 
Indiana 10 11 
Iowa 42 14 
Kansas 46 36 
Kentucky 43 24 
Louisiana 32 43 
Maine 7 35 
Maryland 36 13 
Massachusetts 5 9 
Michigan 28 10 
Minnesota 47 16 
Mississippi 30 48 
Missouri 26 26 
Montana 25 23 

p=.17. 


TABLE 11—(Continued) 








State Apportionment IPC Rank {x 
Rank ; 
Nebraska 4 30 
Nevada 38 25 
New Hampshire 3 32 
New Jersey 17 8 
New Mexico 39 22 
New York 11 15 
North Carolina 19 42 
North Dakota 35 29 
Ohio 1 T i 
Oxlahoma 45 34 
Oregon 2 21 
Pennsylvania 9 3 
Raode Island 31 33 
Scuth Carolina 20 46 
Scuth Dakota 14 28 
Tennessee 8 37 
Texas 33 38 
Utah 6 20 
Vermont 24 Al 
Virginia 29 39 
Washington 15 19 
Wast Virginia 13 27 
Wisconsin 18 18 
Wyoming 16 2 


Again, the near absence cf a relationship 
(p=.17) allows no basis for accepting the prop- 
osition. 

Party Competition and Welfare Orientation. 
As for the minor proposition, 3a, assuming its 
continued relevance once the major proposi- 
tion from which it derives has been chal- 
lenged—this has been extensively examined 
by Dawson and Robinson using techniques 
similar to those being employed here. A p of 
.67 between welfare orientation and inter-party 
competitiveness corroborates Dawson and 
Robinson’s findings. However, they find that 
the relationship proves spurious when certain 
socio-economic variables are held constant. 
They conclude that both inter-party competi- 
tiveness and welfare orientation are likely to 
be products of particular basic social processes 
and characteristics, i.e., aspects of the political 
environment. The implications of this relation- 
ship will be explored further below. 


4 Dawson and Robinson, op. cit., passim. 
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LIL APPORTIONMENT AND DIVIDED CONTROL 
The fourth proposition suggests a relation- 


~- Ship between divided control and apportion- 


P 


ment. Presumably a party whose strength 
stems from a distrikution of population and re- 
sources no longer predominant in a given state 
can, by refusal to reapportion, maintain itself 
in the legislature despite popular acceptance of 
the opposition. This transferal of popular alle- 
giance is manifested in the election of gov- 
ernors who face either one or both legislative 
houses containing a majority of their partisan 
opponents. It is on these grounds that the late 
V. O. Key was the most outspoken critic of the 
separation of powers at the state level. The 
possibility and frequency of divided control is 
the main stimulus of his criticisms. And his 
argument credits malapportionment with caus- 
ing the greatest number of partisan divisions 
between governors and their legislatures. 

In order to test this proposition, each situa- 
tion in which a governor confronted a newly 
constituted legislature was examined for the 
six bienniums included between 1952 and 1962. 
As all but three states elect at least some of 
their legislators every two years, by examining 
party control in these years, it is possible to 
calculate fairly accurately the total number of 
individual executive-legislative situations in 
all the states. 

Table III divides these executive-legislative 

_ situations into those which saw a governor 
facing at least one house controlled by the 
opposition and those which saw both houses 
and the governorship controlled by the same 
party. As the table reveals, American gover- 
nors, collectively, face at least one opposition 
controlled house about 35 per cent of the time. 

In Table III, it is also seen, as with the pre- 
vious propositions, that there is no particular 
relationship between the presumed dependent 


_ variable—divided control—and apportionment, 


the independent variable, the actual difference 
between the most and least equally appor- 
tioned groups being less than 2 per cent. 

The Impact of Southern States. The question 
may be raised in this context, as it was regard- 
ing the presumed connection between welfare- 
orientation and apportionment, whether the 
presence of the southern states may not be 
suppressing an otherwise significant relation- 

Aship. However, the fact that the non-southern 
states have no.monopoly on malapportionment 
removes this as a relevant consideration. The 
percentages of divided control outside the 
eleven southern statés are 41.7, 43.9, and 41.7 
for the three appcrtionment groups shown in 


Key, American State Politics, Ch. 3. 
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TABLE III, APPORTIONMENT AND DIVIDED 
CONTROL IN 46 statTHs,* 1952-1962 








Apportionment Rank 











1-16 17-31 32-48 
(Most (Most 
nearly unequal) 
equal) 
N=90 N =90 N =96 
Unified 
Control 64.4% 66.7% 62.5% 
Divided 
Controlt 35.6 33.3 37.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 





* Nebraska and Minnesota are eliminated due 
to the non-partisan election of their legislators. 
N, in each case, represents the total number of 
biennial legislatures. A total of 276 executive- 
legislative situations are, thereforę, included in 
the calculations. 

t The majority of the members of at least one 
legislative house are of the party opposite that of 
the governor. 


Table III (most to least equal apportionment, 
respectively). The larger figures for non- 
southern states compared to that for all states 
merely reflects the fact that division of control 
never occurred in the South during the period 
chosen for examination. But there is still no 
evident relationship between divided control 
and malapportionment. 

Divided Control and Welfare Orientation. 
With respect to Proposition 4a, we are again 
in the anomalous position of considering a 
minor proposition which has been derived from 
a major proposition of dubious validity. How- 
ever, although divided control cannot be re- 
lated to malapportionment in any manner re- 
vealed by the data employed here, the impact 
on policy of party division between the 
branches of government is still interesting in 
its own right. 

It is interesting precisely because the major 
concern here is not a particular variable, such 
as apportionment, but a mode of analysis. 
The separation of powers and the factors 
leading to party division between branches of 
government have come in for their own share 
of scorn on the basis of theoretical presuppo- 
sitions which give high prominence to struc- 
ture, including party, as a core determinant 
of the operation of democratic systems (or 
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sub-systems, as we may be wont to classify 
the American states). 

Table IV, however, arranging welfare orien- 
tation against unity-division of control (in the 
same manner as Table III, but including only 
non-southern states), reveals no relationship 
between this type of policy and party control. 
This is demonstrated in more detail in Table 
V, which arrays each of the items in the wel- 
fare orientation measure against party con- 


trol in the previous year, with respect to both. . 


the specific parties and the coincidence or 
differences of the partisan complexion of the 
legislatures and governors. Table V does bear 
out the frequently encountered contention 
that Democratic governors face opposition 


TABLE IV. WELFARE ORIENTATION AND DIVIDED 
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CONTROL IN 35 NON-SOUTHERN STATES, 
1952-1962 





Unified 
Control 

Divided 
Control 


Total 


Welfare Orientation 


High 
N=66 


56.1% 


43.9 





100.0 





Medium Low 
N=72 N=72 
48.5% 68.1% 
51.5 31.9 
100.0 


TABLE V. EXPENDITURE AND PARTY CONTROL: NON-SOUTHERN STATES, 1952-1962 








Per Recipient Democratic Republican 
h : is All Governors 
Expenditure Governors Governors N =175 
For Year N=70 N=105 , = 
Following - : : 
Legislative, At Least 1 Both Houses At Least 1 Both Divided Unified 
Session House Rep. Dem. House Dam. Houses Rep. — Control Control 
Education: % % % A Jo % 
High 25.7 7.1 14.3 21.9 18.6 16.0 
‘ Medium 20.0 15.8 11.4 21.9 14.9 19.4 
Low 10.0 21.4 7.6 22.9 8.6 22.8 
Total 55.7 44.3 33.3 66.7 42.4 57.7 
ADC: 
High 20.0 8.6 8.6 33.3 3.1 23.4 
Medium 21.4 12.8 10.5 19.1 4.9 16.6 
Low 15.8 21.4 13.3 15.2 4.3 17.7 
Total 57.2 42.8 34.7 65.6 42.8 57.2 
Old Age Relief: 
High 21.4 11.4 7.1 26.6 12.0 21.2 
Medium 22.9 7.1 10.5 23.8 15.4 17.1 
Low 12.9 24.3 17.1 ‘15.2 15.4 18.9 
Totai 57.2 42.8 34.7 65.6 42.8 57.2 
Unemp. Comp.: 
High 28.6 7.1 12.4 20.0 18.9 14.9 
Medium 17.1 12.9 13.3 26.7 14.9 21.1 
Low 11.4 22.9 7.6 20.0 9.1 21.1 
Total 57.1 42.9 33.3 66.7 2.9 57.1 
Aid to Blind: P 
High 20.0 ~ 42.9 6.7 23.8 12.0 19.5 
Medium 22.8 7.1 14.3 21.0 17.7 15.4 
Low 15.8 21.4 15.2 19.0 15.4 20.0 
Total 58.6 41.4 36.2 63.8 45.1 54.8 








100.0 





x 


A 
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controlled legislatures with greater frequency 
than their Republican counterparts.!* How- 
_ ever, the table fails to show a relationship 
ge either between unity of control and higher 
* expenditure for individual citizens’ benefit or 
between control by one party or the other and 
such policies. Those seeking state assistance, 
as reflected by the few policies examined here, 
may neither blame their misfortune on one or 
the other party nor upon any particular con- 
stellation of partisan control of the branches of 
government. 


IV. INDUSTRIALIZATION AND 
APPORTIONMENT 


Thus far, the limited evidence presented in- 
N dichtes there is no significant relationship be- 
? tween apportionment and publie policy, appor- 
tionment and partisan competition, appor- 
` tionment and divided control, divided control 
and public policy, or between the party in 
power and public policy. It may be, however, 
that, as studies by both Golembiewski!’ and 
by Dawson and Robinson indicate, there is 
some relationship between certain structural 
and environmental characteristics. These two 
studies find a strong relationship between inter- 
party competitiveness and such environmental 
factors as urbanism, per capita income, non- 
agricultural employment, and per cent white 
population. Although inter-party competitive- 
ness is, admittedly, “‘structural” only by a 
-vay broad usage of the term, these studies 
might lead one to expect a covariance between 
similar environmental factors and a structural 
variable such as apportionment. This is the 
implicaticn cf Proposition 5. 

Although several complex demographic fac- 
tors are involved, one of the most commonly 
encountered explanations of the unequal con- 
ditions of apportionment in many states is that, 
as the states have industrialized, their popula- 
tions have shifted to the urban areas. In the 
absence of a re-drawing of district lines, the 
relative population of districts not sharing 
in this increase, i.e., those in rural areas, de- 
clines, thereby leading to urban-rural im- 
balance. 

Following the: suggestions of Dawson and 
Robinson, an index of industrialization may 
be constructed. This index is based upon the 

items in Table VI, which also shows the rank 


16 See ibid., p. 57. 

17 Robert T. Golembiewski, “A Taxonomic 
Approach to State Political Party Strength,” 
Western Political Quarterly, 11 (September, 
1958), 494-513. 


TABLE VI. INDEX OF INDUSTRIALIZATION: RANK 
ORDER CORRELATION (p) OF COMPONENTS 











f % 
Mean Per % Non-Agricultural 
Capita Income Urban Employment 
52-~ t 
(1952-1961)* (1960) T (1963) 
Mean Per Capita 
Income (1952~- 
1961) x -76 .87 
% Urban 1960 -76 x 74 
% Non-Agricul- 
tural Employ- 
ment (1963) .87 -74 x 





* U, S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, (1953 to 1963 editions) Washington, D. C. 

+ U. S. Bureau of the Census, U, S, Census of Population, 
1960, Vol. I. 

t U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1964, p. 224, 


order correlations of the individual components. 
The individual ranks of each state for .mean 
per capita income (1952-1961), per cent urban, 
and per cent in non-agricultural employment 
were summed and the rank of these totals 
comprise the industrialization rank, That these 
items may justifiably be combined, from a 
statistical point of view, is demonstrated by 
a p of .79. Furthermore, they each measure a 
facet of the process commonly called “indus- 
trialization.’’ Styles of life and occupational 
pursuits are reflected in the urbanization and 
employment figures. In addition, the expected 
fruits of industrialization (at least as con- 
ceived in western society) are measured by the 
income figures. 

Apparently, apportionment systems and the 
willingness or reluctance of legislators to re- 
structure their own electoral bases are largely 
idiosyncratic. Or, at least, they are independent 
of the type of environmental factors examined 
here, as is demonstrated by the fact that 
p=.20 between apportionment and industrial- 
ization. 


V. INDUSTRIALIZATION AND WELFARE 
ORIENTATION 


Proposition 6 posits a direct relationship be- 
tween the level of economic development in a 
state and the proclivity of its policy-makers to 
enact welfare-oriented or “liberal” policies. 

The reasoning behind this assertion might 
suggest that, as a state becomes industrialized, 
the life styles of its inhabitants no longer rest 
upon an agrarian, modified kinship basis stress- 
ing the values of individual self-sufficiency and 
the mutual obligations of members of small 
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communities. Rather, the complexities of 
existence, the massiveness of mutual needs, 
and the difficulties of communicating these 
needs through small, private organizations 
creates a set of claims which are reflected in 
governmental activity. Whereas in a less 
industrialized society there may be other sys- 
tems (themselves only a remote part of the 
political environment) which meet the individ- 
ual needs of the society’s members, as the style 
of life of the members reaches a certain level 
of interdependence (reflected in industrializa- 
tion) there are claims for action (and the 
mechanisms for the statement of these clairas) 
which are reflected in what has here been la- 
belled the “welfare orientation” of governmental 
organs. 

Insofar as this line of reasoning is the basis 
for Proposition 6, it finds fairly strong support 
in the data, as p=.70 between industrializa- 
tion and welfare orientation. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The line of investigation suggested here 
seems to justify the recent concentration of 
scholarly efforts seeking to discover the impact 
of environmental factors on the shape and 
operation of state politics. Structural char- 
acteristics and, if one prefers to give partisan 


18 An appreciation of this contrast may be 
gained from Arthur Vidich and Joseph Bens- 
man’s Small Town in Mass Society (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1958). They 
describe in considerable detail the variations of 
life style contained within a small, rural com- 
munity and the manner in which these modes of 
existence are affected by and respond to the 
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variables a separate berth, the nature of the 
party system and its operation do not seem 


to go very far toward explaining the kind of a 


policies produced in. the states. 

Environment probably affects structure in- 
directly. And, in studies comparing national 
systems, such might be a fruitful avenue of 
inquiry. But in the American states, environ- 
mental forces do not seem to be differentiated 
enough to account for major differences in 
structure, with the possible exception of party 
competition. We might conclude that there 
is a nation-wide “structural tradition” in the 
United States, seen in the impact of pre- 
independence and British experience on the 
federal Constitution, and in turn inherited 
by the states. ° 

We see by the data presented here and else- 
where, however, clear indication that there 
is a relationship between environment and 
policy. Remaining to be stucied is the specific 
manner in which environmental forces are 
translated into policy. To investigate this will 
require a more intensive examination than 
has so far been conducted into political interest 
formulation (or evolution) and aggregation. 
It will also be necesssary to conduct careful 
studies of political communication and leader- 
ship processes. 

In summary, the chief challenge for inquiry 
is to specify the factors which link environment 
and public policy in the American states. 


changing external world. One of the striking 
implications, often not recognized by the authors 
themselves, is that politics are not relevant to 
many aspects of life in “Springdale’”—aspects 
long ago made political by urban man. 


; 
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CAUCUS AND COHESION IN CANADIAN 
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PARLIAMENTARY PARTIES 


ALLAN KORNBERG 


Duke University 


In a recent article! Leon D. Epstein sets 
out to analyze Canadian parliamentary par- 
ties, particularly the reasons for their cohe- 
siveness, so as to better understand American 
parties. In some respects, this is an extension 
of his earlier study of British parliamentary 
parties.2 An analysis of Canadian parties is 
particularly appropriate, he feels, because the 
Canadian party system has so often been de- 
scribed as an Ang o-American hybrid. As he 
succinctly points out: 


If a nation’s siz2 and diversity, social and 
structural federalism, or socio-economic class 
structure were to have anything to do with the 
achievement of cohesive legislative parties as is 
often argued, then the Canadian result should 
resemble the American. The fact that instead, 
Canadian legislative parties resemble the British 
in their cruciel cohesion can only, in the present 
analysis, be attributed to the presence in Canada 
of a British parliamentary system. 


Professor Epstein argues that cohesion is 
maintained by Canadian Members of Parlia- 
~ ment because: (1) they perceive it is to their 

YT personal advantage to act cohesively; (2) it is 
‘mutually advantageous to their parties and 
themselves; and (3) although not specifically 
stated, he strongly implies that the main- 
tenance of their parties as viable, organized and 
effective groups requires such behavior on their 
part. 
He also states that the transcending of intra- 
party policy differances may be facilitated by 
the party legislative caucus. 


The process by which it transcends may well 
include caucus compromise rather than crude 
leadership or majority imposition of a policy on 
dissenting M.P.’s.4 


1 Leon D. Epstein, “A Comparative study of 
Canadian Parties, this Review, 58 (March, 
1964), 46-60. I am grateful to Professor Epstein 
for reading and commenting upon an earlier draft 

Aref this article. Although I have benefited greatly 
from his suggestions, I naturally absolve him of 
responsibility for any shortcoming herein. 

2 Leon D. Epstein, “Cohesion of British Par- 
liamentary Parties,” ibid., 50 (June, 1956), 3860- 
377. 

3 Op. cit., p. 54. 

4 Ibid., p. 56. 
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Implied here is the notion that if the party 
caucus does perform such a consensus-building 
function, then this may be yet another reason 
why Canadian parliamentary parties act 
cohesively. However, he is aware that the 
little evidence available suggests that in at 
least one of Canada’s major parties legislative 
policies, rather than being the product of a 
caucus consensus, were imposed upon the 
member by the party leaders.5 He also is 
aware that his observations concerning the 
legislators’ motives for maintaining cohesion 
are based upon a review of an extensive body 
of largely impressionistic literature rather than 
upon empirical evidence and admits that it 
would be comforting to have a quantitative 
study confirming his assumptions.® 

The purpose of this paper is to present some 
empirical evidence which largely supports 
Epstein’s views regarding legislators’ motives 
for maintaining cohesion. We shall also pre- 
sent data which suggest that the party caucus 
plays a limited role in facilitating cohesive 
action. These data were obtained from inter- 
views carried out in 1962 with a stratified’ 
random sample of 165 Canadian Members of 
Parliament. 

To ascertain the legislators’ motives for 
maintaining party cohesion, they were asked 
the following open-ended question: 


What are the advantages of going along with 
your party? 


To help delineate the functions performed 
by party legislative caucuses® the respondents 
were asked: 


5 Ibid., p. 52. 

6 Idem, and private communication from Leon 
D. Epstein. 

7 The legislative constituences were stratified 
in terms of region (i.e., Quebec, Ontario, and the 
residual area) and urban-rural characteristics. I 
am indebted to Philip E. Converse of the Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan 
for his assistance in selecting the sample. 

8 Normally, each party caucuses once a week, 
generally on a Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday 
morning. The length of the agenda and the im- 
portance of the topics to be discussed determine 
the duration of the meeting. Usually, a caucus 
lasts approximately one and one half hours. 
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In general, what do you discuss in caucus? 


FINDINGS 


The responses to the first question provide 
striking support for Epstein’s assumptions 
regardinz the legislators’ motives for maintain- 
ing party cohesion. They reveal it is possible 
to array the respondents along an underlying 
dimensicn ranging from those who said with- 
out qualification there are no advantages and 
presumably did not maintain cohesion (11%) 
to those who were motivated by a desire to 
maintain the viability of the Canadian parlia- 
mentary system (14%). There were three in- 
termediary positions: legislators who masin- 
tained cohesion for reasons of self-interest 
(18%); those who felt supporting their party 
is advantageous both to the party and them- 
selves (14%); and those legislators who were 
solely party-oriented, that is, they maintained 
party unity so that the party could remain 
viable and/or attain its goals (48%). 

Typicel responses from legislators along 
this continuum were: 


None that I can see. In fact, it can be a positive 
disadvantage. 


I haven’t been here long enough to see any ad- 
vantages yet. 


If one has political ambitions, then there cer- 
tainly are advantages. 


Unless you want to be a permanent back~ 
bencher, vou support your party. You don’t want 
to risk your personal future by becoming known 
as a malcontent and disturber of the peace. 


You're actually helping yourself when you go 
along with your party. You want to buttress the 
position of the party because basically you agree 
with the party’s policies or you wouldn’t be 
in it in tha first place. 


The advantage is that we maintain our tenure 
in office. We keep on being the Government. You 
see, it’s different from your [American] system. 


In our party it isn’t a question of there being any 
personal advantages. You do it for the sake of 


When these interviews were taken, the minority 
Conservative Government was in danger of being 
overthrown. Consequently, there were some- 
times two or even three caucuses during a week 
in which erucial votes were scheduled. Probably 
the most frequent use of the caucus was made 
by the Social Credit party, whose support on a 
number of occasions enabled the Conservative 
Government to survive. 


the party. In the Government, it’s a question of 
keeping themselves in power. 


+s imperative if the party is to be successful { 
that you have complete party solidarity. 


It’s a matter of efficiency and survival. It’s like 
fighting a war, you can’t function as a party in 
this system without being united. 


Because it strengthens the image of the party in 
the eyes of the public. I believe in what the 
Liberal party stands for. I wouldn’t have joined 
or stayed in the party if I didn’t believe in it. 


It comes down to the whole system of party 
government in Canada. There are none of the 
personal advantages your question implies. The 
system being a party system simply does not 
tclerate M.P.s who disagree publicly with their — 
party. 


The responses to the second question sug- 
gest that although the caucus may facilitate 
cohesive party action by enabling the mem- 
bers to attain a consensus on party policies, 
it performs other functions as well. 

Again, there was an underlying continuum 
ranging from those who suggested that the 
caucus performs no real function (8%) to 
those who a perceived it as a mechanism for 
achieving united action on party programs and 
organization (20%). 

There were two intermediary positions: a 
large group (64%) who saw the caucus as an! 
opportunity to devise ad hoc strategies for 
impending House business (i.e. who speaks 


-4 


on what bill, when and for how long); and 


those who viewed the caucus as a mechanism 
for facilitating a catharsis of legislators’ 
grievances by providing a forum for their 
expression (13%).® 


? To help ensure that we were actually de- 
lineating caucus functions with the question on 
caucus discussions, respondents also were asked 
later: “What do you think are the two or three 
most important functions a caucus performs?” 
Unfortunately, we have been unable to use these 
data. First, we were able to code only a single 
function because well over half of the respon- 
dents did not articulate more than one. More 
important, virtually all the legislators structured. 
their responses in terms of “caucus ought” 
rather than “does.” It is interesting to note, 
however, that there were substantial similarities 
in their responses to this and the first question. 
For example, 11% of the M.P.s said a caucus 
ought to serve as a clearinghouse for information 
(i.e, when reports of committees could be read 
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Responses typical of legislators were: 
We don’t discuss anything. We sit and are told. 


Our current strategy, our position on the current 
flow of affairs. We have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss current legislation and plan accordingly. 


Legislation thet is pending and how we will vote 
on it. Generally, we decide on strategy on forth- 
coming legislation. 


We decide what our stand will be on pending 
legislation—which of us will speak on what bills 
and in what order they will speak. 


Gripes! It’s a gripe session, an opportunity to air 
x our complaints, to get off our chest anything that’s 
‘bothering us. 


It’s a free and open discussion of anything on our 
minds that’s troubling us, any complaints a per- 
son has regarding the conduct of the party and 
other members. 


Long range major party policies. We try to 
hammer out some consensus on future party 
programs and organization. 


Generally party policies. We try to get agree- 
ment on the direction of party policies and pro- 
gram. Sometimes, matters pertaining to the good 
and welfare of the party. 


Although there were no specific references 
in the legislators’ responses linking the two 

‘factors together, it seems reasonable to assume 
that in providing an opportunity for the vent- 
ing of grievances and the release of built-up 
tensions, the caucus makes it easier for the 
members to achieve a consensus on policy 
issues and to take united action on these 
issues. It is felt, therefore, that the proportion 
of “cathartic” responses can be legitimately 
grouped with the ‘‘consensus” responses. 

It might also be argued that in the very 
process of devising ad hoc strategy and tactics, 





and other interesting or useful information ex- 
changed). The largest single group (87%) said 
the caucus ought to enable the members to plan 
strategy and devise tactics for impending debate. 
A third group (27%) said the caucus ought to 
enable the members to air their grievances and 
‘complaints (cathartic), while the remainder 
(25%) said the caucus should permit participants 
to hammer cut a consensus on party program. 
In other words, 52% of the respondents felt the 
caucus ought to perform what we will term con- 
sensus-building functions, while 33% indicated 
in their responses to the first auestion that the 


the caucus facilitates cohesion in that party 
members are more likely to support policies 
and actions which in a sense are their own 
creations. However, certain accounts of how 
the Liberal party caucus was used by party 
leaders suggest that the task of planning 
strategy and tactics is more administrative 
than creative. According to J. W. Pickersgill, 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King used the 
caucus to explain ‘‘the whys and wherefores of 
Government action and suggested lines on 
which the Government could be supported 
most effectively.” 

Political scientist John Meisel is of the opin- 
ion that Liberal party programs and policies 
were the product of close collaboration between 
party legislative leaders and trusted senior 
civil service advisors during their “salad days” 
in office (1935-1957): 


There seems to have been a tendency for the 
Liberal party, so long in power, to leave much of 
the formulating of policy to the leaders who could 
utilize the skill and knowledge of the civil service. 
Much of what had, in the years immediately be- 
fore the election, been called Liberal policies or 
the Liberal programme was actually the product 
of intimate co-operation of leading civil servants 
and their ministers." 

That the policies of the Liberal and the 
other left-of-center party, the New Demo- 
crats,? may have been a product of something 


10 J. W. Pickersgill, The Mackenzie King 
Record (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1960), p. 9, quoted in Epstein, op. cit., p. 52. 
Mr. Pickersgill was for years secretary to the 
Cabinet and the man sometimes considered 
closest to both King and his successor as Prime 
Minister, Mr. Louis St. Laurent. He later stood 
for Parliament and joined the Cabinet as Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration. He fell within 
the sample for this study and provided us with a 
fascinating interview which lasted almost three 
hours. 

u John Meisel, “The Formulation of Liberal 
and Conservative Programmes in the 1957 
Canadian General Election,” Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, 26 (Nov., 
1960), p. 565. Apparently the Liberal leaders 
were particularly swayed by their economic ad- 
visors. Meisel says they appeared ‘‘mesmerized 
by the cult of the Gross National Product,” ibid., 
p. 571. For another discussion of the relationship 
between Liberal party leaders and their ad- 
ministrative advisors in the formulation of party 
policies, see J. E. Hodgetts, ‘‘The Liberal and the 
Bureaucrat,” Queen’s Quarterly, 62, 176-83. 

12 At the time these interviews were taken the 
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TABLE 1, PERCEPTIONS OF CAUCUS 
BY PARTY AFFILIATION 





TABLE 2. PERCEPTIONS OF CAUCUS BY POSITION 
ON FRENCH-CANADIAN CULTURAL INDEX 








Perceptions of Caucus Right-Wing Leit-Wing 








Parties Parties 

Nothing discussed 2% 3% 
Strategy 52 79 
Catharsis 19 5 
Consensus 27 13 

Total 100% 100% 

(N = 89) (N =76) 








other than a consensus arrived at in caucus is 
indicated by our data. (See Table 1.) 

If we group the “catharsis” and “consensus” 
proportions together, we find that tkere is a 
correlation of .58 (Gamma)! between percep- 
tions of the caucus and left-right party affilia- 
tion. In other words, the functions apparently 
performed by the caucus varied quite strongly 
with party affiliation. The legislators’ percep- 
tions of such functions also varied with two 
other variables, the regions they represented 
and their position on what we have termed a 
“French Canadian Cultural Index.” The latter 
encapsulates those characteristics which dis- 
tinguish English and English-oriented Canadi- 
ans from their French countrymen and which 
presumably help explain the generic differences 


fell quite naturally along the traditional left- 
right political continuum. The New Democrats, 
the party of the left, had a House membership of 
19 and the Liberals, the part of the lefi-center, 
had elected 100 members. The right-center 
Progressive Conservatives numbered 119 and 
formed the minority Government for this Par- 
liament while the right-wing Social Credit party 
had 30 members. For purposes of analysis, we 
have grouped the Liberals (N-63) and the New 
Democrats (N-13) together under ‘“Left-Wing 
Parties” and the Conservatives (N-66) and Social 
Creditors (N-23) together under “Right-Wing 
Parties.” 

8 This is a statistic proposed by Leo A. Good- 
man and William H. Kruskal in “Measure of 
Association for Cross Classifications,” Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, 44 (Det., 
1954). The magnitude of the correlations are 
somewhat greater than equivalent and more 
frequently used Tau Betas. However, unlike the 
latter statistic, they are not limited by a “square 
table” requirement (i.e., that tables be 2X2 
and 3 X3, etc.). 


<, 











Perceptions Position Position Position Position 
of Caucus A B Cc D 
Cathartic- 
Consensus 43% 41% 30% 13% 
Cthers 57 59 70 87 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 
» (N =42) (N =44) (N =35) (N =44) 


Gamma, =43. 





in their attitudes and behavior.“ The data 
saow that legislators who had few French 
Canadian characteristics were more proné to 
see the caucus as performing a cathartic- 
consensus function (see Table 2). 

Since almost all of the legislators in positions 
A and B represented constituencies outside the 
province of Quebec, the relationship between 
regionalism and the perception of caucus func- 
tions (see Table 3) in part probably was 


u Good examples of the literature which deal 
with these latter differences are Pierre Elliot 
Trudeau, “Some Obstacles to Democracy in 
Quebec,” Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, 24 (1955), 297-814; and Arthur 
Maheux, “Democracy and the French Canadian,” 
in Grant Douglas (ed.), Quebec Today (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1958), pp. 341-862. g 
For purposes of analysis we combined the fol- 
lowing variables in our index: ethnicity; religion; 
born Quebec; parochial education; educated in 
Quebec; and frequent (at least once a week) 
church attender. A legislator’s position on the 
index was determined by coding him “2” for 
each “French” characteristic he possessed (i.e., 
Catholic, parochial education, etc.) and “0” if 
he did not possess a trait. In the few instances 
where the information had not been ascertained, 
the respondent was coded “1,” on the assump- 
tion that it was equally probable he did or did 
not possess a particular characteristic. Then his 
responses were summed and cutting points 
arbitrarily established in the scores. Since ex- ` 
cessively high variance together with low correla- 
tians to other items was not a factor for any 
of the variables, no special weighting system was 
employed. Thus, legislators were arrayed along& 
a continuum ranging from those who possessed 
none of these characteristics (Position “A”) to 
those who possessed them all (Position “D”). 
Tkose legislators in the “B” category had vir- 
tually none of the characteristics while those in 
“C” had virtually all. 
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TABLE 3. PERCEPTIONS OF CAUCUS BY 
REGIONAL BACKGROUND 














Residual® Ontario Quebec 
Cathartic- 
Consensus 43% 36% 14% 
Others 57 64 86 
Total 100% 100% 100% 
(N=63) (N=50) (N=52) 





* The residual regions include the eight prov- 
inces outside of Quebec and Ontario. Of Can- 
ada’s 5,123,151 French-Canadians, 81.2% live in 
Quebec. A further 6.8%, by far the largest single 
-group, reside in Ontario with the remaining 12% 
distributed among eight other provinces. (Source: 
1961 Census of Canada, Vol. I, part 3, Population.) 


spurious, reflecting the strong correlation 
(Gamma=.77) between the legislators’ regional 
and cultural backgrounds. 


At any rate, wher first the cultural and then 
the regional backgrounds of the respondents 
were controlled, the direction of party differ- 
ences remained the same. There were consis- 
tently high correlations between the legisla- 


1% There was also a correlation of .22 between 
the dependent variable and metropolitan-non- 
-metropolitan constituency differences as well as 

ı a correlation of .20 between length of parlia- 
mentary experience and perceptions of caucus. 
However, these correlations undoubtedly reflect 
the fact that the parties of the right and left 
,were disproportionately distributed in terms of 
these two variables. For example, fully 60% of the 
right-wingers had between 1-6 years of par- 
liamentary experience while only 19% of the 
left-wingers enjoyed equivalent tenure. In addi- 
tion, 40% of the left-wing legislators represented 
constituencies situated wholly within metro- 
politan regions while only 10% of the right-wing 
legislators represented such constituencies. 
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tors’ perceptions of caucus functions and their 
left or right party affiliations, regardless of 
position on the French Canadian Cultural 
Index or the region in which their constitu- 
encies were situated (see Table 4). 

To what can we attribute these variations 
between left and right wing legislators? 

It is suggested that the perception of the 
left-wingers (the majority of whom were 
Liberals) may well be related to the afore- 
mentioned accounts of how the Liberal party 
leaders use the caucus.’ If these accounts are 
accurate and the caucus is largely used to de- 
cide how “ready-made” policies can best be 
implemented, then it is not surprising that 
such a small proportion of the left-wing M.P.s 
structured their responses in consensual terms. 
On the other hand, the fact that 46% of the 
right-wingers did perceive their caucus per- 
forming a cathartic-consensus function in part 
may be a function of the Canadian right’s fre- 
quent intraparty conflicts. 

The tendency of the Conservative party to 
devour their party leaders in this century is a 
well established fact. At the time these inter- 
views were taken there were persistent rumors 
that a substantial proportion of Mr. Diefen- 
baker’s followers, including a number of his 
Cabinet Ministers, were ready to “dump” him. 
Although these rumors were consistently de- 
nied, eventually three of his Ministers re- 
signed, presumably over the issue of Canadian 
acquisition of nuclear warheads. Shortly after, 
Mr. Diefenbaker’s Government was defeated 
in a House vote and resigned. The party was 
still deeply divided over Mr. Diefenbaker’s 
leadership during the 26th Parliament, as 
witness the recurring demands made by ex- 
Transport Minister Leon Balcer and others 
that Mr. Diefenbaker give up the leadership of 
the party. Despite these cries, Mr. Diefen- 
baker was able to thwart a determined effort to 
strip him of his position at the national party 
convention in 1964. 


16 Supra, pp. 85-86. 


TABLE 4. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCEPTIONS OF CAUCUS AND LEFI-RIGHT PARTY AFFILIATION 
WITH LEGISLATORS’ CULTURAL AND REGIONAL BACKGROUNDS CONTROLLED 





Relation between 


Relation between 


~~ 





Eor Caucus and Party 
Position A Legislators 1.00 
Position B Legislators -76 
Position C Legislators -60 
Position D Legislators .50 


Hae Caucus and Party 





Residual Legislators 76 
Ontario Legislators 47 
Quebec Legislators -68 
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Similarly, the Social Credit party was rocked 
periodically by public statements made by the 
deputy-leader, Mr. Réal Caouette—statements 
which were diametrically opposed to the official 
party line laid down by party leader Robert 
Thompson. Eventually this struggle culmi- 
nated in 1963 during the 26th parliament, with 
Mr. Caouette and eleven other Members of 
Parliament from Quebec leaving the parent 
organization and establishing a new Ralliement 
des Creditistes party. Immediately before that 
session convened, six Social Credit M.P.s pre- 
sented a signed statement to the Gevernor- 
General promising to support a minority 
Liberal Government. After a series of caucuses 
the six withdrew their statement. Not long 
after this, two other Social Credit M.P.s an- 
nounced they were leaving their party and 
joining the Conservative party. 

Since intra-party conflicts have been salient 
for the right-wing parties, it may well be that 
the caucus is one of the means used to settle 
intraparty differences. On the other hand, 
the left-wingers, untroubled by such cleavages, 
may not have to make use of the caucus in this 
way and are thus left relatively free to use it 
for plotting strategy and tactics. 

To recepitulate, in the legislature we studied, 
the respondents said that, first, the caucus is 
most often put to “tactical” uses. Second, it 


` also serves as a forum for venting individual 


grievances and dissipating tensions. Third, it 
provides an opportunity for the members to 
reach agreement on party programs and poli- 
cies. It seems likely that the latter two func- 
tions, and perhaps even the first, facilitated 
party cohesion both in this and in other Parlia- 
ments as well. However, the data suggest that 
the extent to which a caucus can contribute to 
cohesive party action is affected by the differ- 
ing party uses of it. 

Since the legislators’ perceptions of the func- 
tions performed by the caucus varied strongly 
with their left-right party affiliation, it is par- 
ticularly interesting to note that a similarly 
strong relationship did not exist (Gamma = .07) 
between this variable and their expressed mo- 
tives for maintaining party cohesion. Nor were 
these motives strongly related, as will be 
shown, to other variables. It is to this problem 
that we new direct our attention. 

Epstein has argued (correctly, we believe) 
that the reason the Canadian parliamentary 
parties are cohesive like the British, despite 
the fact that they operate in a social system 
which is far more similar to the American, is 
that legislators in the Canadian system are not 
only encouraged but compelled to support 
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their parties because over and above any bene- 
fits that may accrue from the possible attain- 
ment of executive office, they realize their own 
political fortunes are inextricably linked with 
those of the party. Unlike their counterparts 
in Congress, then, Canadian Members of 
Parliament are continuously and powerfully 
motivated to support their parties. Also im- 
plied but not specifically stated by Epstein is 
the proposition that the maintenance of their 
parties as viable and effective organized groups 
requires cohesive party action. The data cer- 
tainly support this implication in that the 
largest group of M.P.s (48%) structured their 
response in these terms. A further 14% indi- 
cated that they were motivated by system 


considerations. It is in the responses of these. 


two groups that we find what might be termed 
a “generic” difference between members of the 
British-model Canadian legislative parties and 
the American—a difference which best ex- 
plains why the Canadian parties are more co- 
hesive. This is not to deny the Canadian 
legislator feels more keenly than does his 
congressional counterpart that personal inter- 
est requires cohesive action on his part. What 
we do suggest is that if our cohesion question 
had been put to a sample of American Con- 
gressmen, there would have been a far smaller 
proportion who would have felt that the effec- 
tiveness and continued viability of their party 
and even the system itself required them to 
maintain party cohesion!” There are two 
reasons why this should be the case. 


Although, to the best of our knowledge, 
there are no empirical data which delineate Con- 
gressional responses to such a cohesion question, 
a number of studies strongly support our assump- 
tion, albeit indirectly. For example, in U.S. 
Senators and Their World, (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1960), Donald 
R. Matthews demonstrated the importance of 
constituency, interest groups and other Senators 
upon Senatorial attitudes and behavior. Lewis 
Froman’s study, Congressmen and Their Con- 
stiiuencies (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963) illus- 
trated the importance of selected constituency 
characteristics upon Congressional voting be- 
havior. An important multivariate analysis of 
the relationship between Congressional voting 
and independent variables such as region and 
constituency was made by Duncan MacRae, 
The Dimensions of Congressional Voting (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1958). Per- 
haps the most sophisticated attempt to illustrate 
the relative salience of party, constituency, in- 
dividual predispositions and administrative cues 


“i < 


< 
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First, the content of Canadian politics (and 


here we part company temporarily with - 


y Epstein)'* has been somewhat more ideological 
and the party struggles consistently more 
acrimonious’? than has been the case in the 
United States. Even before the arrival of the 
two “extremist”? minor parties in the thirties, 
party lines between Liberals and Conservatives 
were consistently and sharply drawn over 
such issues as tariff rates, relations with Great 
Britain and the United States, welfare statism, 
the scope of governmental activity and French 
Canada. In general, the Liberals have tended 
to be for lower tariffs, close relations with the 
United States, in favor of welfare issues but 
at the same time the defenders of provincial 

y-autonomy. The party has continually advo- 

/ cated a “partnership of the races” while the 
Conservatives have usually taken the opposite 
positions. Since the formation of the C.C.F. 
(now the New Democratic Party) the Liberals 
have been particularly active in introducing 
and extending welfare measures such as un- 
employment insurance, family allowances and 
so forth. In fact, the remark frequently at- 
tributed to former Liberal Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent that “they (the New Demo- 
crats) are nothing but Liberals in a hurry” 
would seem to indicate that there are few 
meaningful ideological differences between the 
two left-wing parties. The Social Credit party, 

“p00 the other hand, apart from paying ever- 
; decreasing lip-service to their “funny-money” 

financial panaceas, are basically a conserva- 

tive, strongly individualistic, free-enterprise 
party. 

Certain data we have tend to support these 
opinions. For example, 84% of our respondents 
replied “yes” to the question: “Do you think 
there are fundamental differences among Cana- 


upon congressional attitudes and behavior was 
the research carried out by Warren Miller and 
Donald Stokes and reported in “Constituency 
Influence in Congress,” this Review, 57 (1963), 
45-57. 

18 For his views, see op. cit., p. 56. In a recent 
article, Howard Scarrow lists the arguments usu- 
ally given by those who feel Canadian parties 
and politics are more programmatic and ideo- 

_ logical than American and those who do not. 

A-See Scarrow, “Distinguishing Between Political 
Parties—The Case of Canada,” Midwest Journal 
of Poltiical Sctence, 9 (Feb., 1965), 61-76. 

19 See, for example, the Hansard reports on 
the debates over the pensions legislation, the 
new flag, or the alleged immorality of the Liberal 
Cabinet in the 26th Parliament. 


dian parties?” When asked to articulate these 
differences, some proceeded to cite “stylistic” 
differences (i.e., Social Credit nihilism, Con- 
servative hypocrisy, Liberal arrogance, New 
Democratic dogmatism). However, 65% of the 
references to the Social Credit party, 60% to 
the Conservative, 45% to the Liberal, and 
75% of the citations referring to the New 
Democrats did describe the parties in many of 
the same terms mentioned above. 

The respondents were also asked specific 
policy questions which were intended to 
delineate their ideological positions on these 
issues. Included were questions which tapped 
attitudes toward the use of Federal public 
works programs to combat unemployment, a 
national hospital and medical care program 
financed by the Federal government, and more 
extensive use generally of Federal money and 
power to help solve national problems like un- 
employment. Their responses have been en- 
capsulated in what we have termed a ‘‘Wel- 
fare State Index.” There were three positions 
on the index: strongly favor; moderately favor; 
and strongly oppose. When these attitudes 
were cross-tabulated with left-right party 
affiliations, there was a strong correlation 
(Gamma=.84) between the two variables. As 
one would expect, the largest proportion of the 
left-wing and the smallest group of right-wing 
M.P.s were in the “Strongly Favor” position 
of this index. 

An attempt was also made to determine 
which of seven independent variables was the 
best predictor of the legislators’ positions on 
the index by the use of a computer program 
titled The Multiple Classification Analysis.” 
The program enables the user to assess the net 
effect of each of a number of predictor vari- 
ables (with the others controlled) on the de- 
pendent phenomenon after an adjustment for 
interaction effects. Analysis indicated that a 
left or right party affiliation was by far the best 
predictor (Beta=.53) of attitudes toward 
“Welfare Statism.” 

Thus it can be maintained that Canadian 
Members of Parliament in part are loathe to 
publicly vote against their party on a given 
issue because of deep seated party loyalties 
stemming from an attachment to the party’s 
programs—regardless of where these programs 


20 Also known as the Lippit Iterative Program. 
For a description of the program, see Donald E. 
Pelz and Frank Andrews, The S.R.C. Computer 
Program for Multivariate Analysis: Some Uses 
and Limitations (Ann Arbor: Survey Research 
Center, 1961). 
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originate. Certainly the responses of many of 
the party-oriented legislators suggest that 
partisan feelings and the attainment of party 
policy goals (even if transitory) are important 
considerations in acting cohesively. Also attest- 
ing to the attraction of party policies are data 
which suggest the legislators generally tend to 
identify their own policy preferences with those 
of their party. Respondents were asked: 
“Would you say that the way an M.P. votes is: 


(1) Always a true indication of his own 
policy feelings on an issue? 

(2) Almost always a true indication? 

(3) Seldom an indicator? 


Although only 11% said their votes always 
indicated their own policy preferences, fully 
84% said they almost always were an indica- 
tion, with only 4% claiming they seldom indi- 
cated their true feelings. 

A second reason why such a large proportion 
of Canadian M.P.’s are party- and system- 
oriented stems, as Epstein has indicated, from 
the pfesence pf a deeply rooted British-medel 
parliamentary system. It is commonly assumed 
that an institution, once established, develops 
its own support mechanisms within a society. 
These often take the form of certain norms and 
values which are held up as virtues and are 
transmitted to succeeding generations by the 
process of socialization. In a society with a 
British-type parliamentary system, undoubt- 
edly such norms include the belief that legisla- 
tive actors ought to act “responsibly” and in 
unison with their parties because the con- 
tinued effectiveness and viability of the 
system require it. 

Since the position of national legislator in 
Canada is a highly visible one, the way an 
incumbent ought to behave is generally well 
known. Thus, long before he actually takes his 
seat in the House, the Canadian Member of 
Parliament is both cognizant of and has 
internalized certain beliefs about how he will 
act--to the extent that these beliefs largely 
constitute his expectations for the role of legis- 
lator. 

In contrast, an American Congressman éx- 
pects and knows others also expect that he will 
not be just a party hack,” that he will act 


2 Ralph K. Huitt’s study, “The Morse Com- 
mittee Assignment Controversy: A Study on 
Senate Norms,” this Review, 51, (1957), 313-330 
affords an excellent illustration of how difficult 
it has been to curb the “maverick” tendencies in 
American Congressmen and how infrequenily 
sanctions have been invoked by the parties to 


independently, or else in the interest of his 
constituency when such a course of action is 
required. That these norms are part of the _,’ 
folklore of American polities requires no 
elucidation. 

At first blush, if may seem that we have 
shifted ground somewhat and are now arguing 
that a social rather than political variable 
largely explains the cohesiveness of Canadian 
parties. This is not our intention. Our point, 
both obvious and unoriginal,” is that a political 
institution, in this case British-model parlia- 
mentary government, does not stand in 
splendid isolation from the social system of 
which it is a part. Consequently, we cannot: 
explain an integral part of the former without 
reference to the latter. { 

Indicative of how widely and relatively \ 


rt, 





punish deviant behavior. Lewis Froman, in “The 
Importance of Individuality in Voting in Con- 
gress,” Journal of Politics, 35 (1963), 324-32, 
argues that we must be cognizant of the im- 
portance of individual predispositions if we are 
tc understand Congressional voting behavior. 
Another report by Huitt, “Democratie Party 
Leadership in the Senate,” this Review, 55 (1961), 
333-45, as well as Lewis Froman and Randall 
Ripley’s ‘Conditions for Party Leadership: 
The Case of the House Democrats,” ibid., 59 
(1965), 52-63 also illustrate the difficulties en- 
tailed in obtaining cohesive action from a Con- 
gressional party. Further, a basic criticism of } 
American parties made by responsible-party 
theorists such as E. E. Schattschneider and 
James M. Burns is that American Congressional 
parties do not really behave like parties—-at 
least on the British model. 

2 Epstein quotes the late H. McD. Clokie, an 
expert on Canadian politics, who in an insightful 
essay, “The Machinery of Government,” con- 
tended that the unity of Canadian parties was 
expected by the public as the very condition of 
party government of the Cabinet variety. See 
Epstein, op. cit, p. 52. That this particular 
group of legislators may have been aware of con- 
stituency expectations is suggested by the fact 
that 59% of them said most of the time they 
knew how rank-and-file constituents felt about 
the major issues coming before parliament. An 
additional 24% said they were sometimes aware, 
while only 17% said they were seldom aware of & 
constituency opinions. Furthermore, 42% said 
they visited and talked with their constituents 
every week; 44% said they communicated with 
their constituency once a month and only 14% 
said they did not visit their constituency at 
least once a month. 
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evenly diffused were the attitudes toward party 
and system was the aforementioned lack of any 
strong relationship between motives for main- 
taining cohesion and left-right party affiliations 
(see Table 5). 


TABLE 5. MOTIVATIONS FOR MAINTAINING 
PARTY COHESION BY PARTY AFFILIATION 








Motivations for 








Maintaining ECR Wing gateng 
Party-Cohesion g 8 

No Cohesicn 12% 10% 
Personal Interest 12 14 
, Mutual Interest 14 15 
Party Oriented 47 50 
/ System Oriented 16 11 

Total 100% 100% 

(N =89) (N =76) 





If we combine the party and system-oriented 
responses, the correlation with party affiliation 
is even smaller (i.e. Gamma =.05). Again, un- 
like their perceptions of caucus functions, 
variations in motives for maintaining cohesion 
were also weakly related to the respondents 
positions on the French-Canadian cultural 
index (see Table 6). In fact, the dependent 


TABLE 6. MOTIVATIONS FOR MAINTAINING 
PARTY COHESION BY POSITION ON 
FRENCH-CANADIAN CULTURAL INDEX 











Motivations for 








OE Position Position Position Position 
Maintaining. A B c D 
Party Cohesion 
Maintgining party 
and system 57% 75% 56% 54% 
Others 43 25 44 46 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 
(N =42) (N=44) (N=85) (N =44) 
Gamma =.09. 





variable was weakly correlated” with all but 
one independent variable—regional background 


z For example, there was a correlation of .04 
A -between such motives and length of parliamen- 
tary experience; ore of .09 between motives and 
legislators’ perception of political competition in 
their constituencies; a correlation of .11 with 
variations in respondents’ educational baek- 
grounds; and one of .15 with metropolitan- 
nonmetrepolitan constituency differences. 
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(see Table 7). As was the case with perceptions 
of the functions performed by caucus, legisla- 
tors representing Quebec constituencies differed 
somewhat from their colleagues. Primarily, 
this was due to the fact that only 6% of the 
Quebec representatives were motivated by 
system considerations as compared to 14% of 


TABLE 7. MOTIVATIONS FOR MAINTAINING 
PARTY COHESION BY REGIONAL BACKGROUND 














Motivations 
for 
Maintaining Residual Ontario Quebec 
Party 
Cohesion 
Maintaining 
Party and 
system 67% 64% 52% 
Others 33 36 48 
Total 100% 100% 100% 
(N=63) . (N=50) (N52) 


Gamma =.22. 





the Ontario group and 19% of the residual 
regions legislators. As previously mentioned, 
however, when cross-tabulated with other 
independent variables, there were few appreci- 
able differences in the proportions of party- 
and system-oriented legislators.¥ 


SUMMARY 


Data have been presented which largely 
support Leon Epstein’s thesis that the pres- 
ence of a British Parliamentary system is of 
crucial importance in making Canadian par- 
liamentary parties more cohesive than Amer- 
ican Congressional parties. The cohesion exists 
despite the iact that in most important aspects 
Canadian society is similar to American rather 
than British. As Epstein specifically predicted, 
we found that a substantial proportion (27%) 
of the Canadian Members of Parliament 
interviewed in 1962 maintain party unity be- 
cause it is in their interest to do so. Again, as 
Epstein strongly implied, an additional 48% 
are motivated to act cohesively because the 


% For the strongest relationship other than 
regional background, 43% of the legislators 
representing metropolitan constituencies were 
party- and 13% system-oriented. The equivalent 
proportions for those representing nonmetro- 
politan constituencies were 49% and 15% re- 
spectively. 
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maintenance of their parties as effective and 
viable groups requires it. A further 14% struc- 
tured their responses in terms of the require- 
ments of the continued viability of the parli- 
amentary system while only 11% contended 
or implied that they did not maintain party 
unity. 

There was also some empirical support for 
Epstein’s assumption that the party caucuses 
may help facilitate party cohesion by enabling 
the members to transcend their internal dif- 
ferences—what we have termed the consensus- 
building function of the caucus. The data show 
that perceptions of the functions performed 
by their caucus varied strongly with the re- 
spondents’ left-right party affiliation and to a 
lesser extent with certain aspects of their cul- 
tural and regional backgrounds. 
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The finding that the majority of the re- 
spondents were motivated to maintain cohesion 
because they felt the continued effectiveness of 
their parties and the parliamentary system 
itself required such behavior (together with the 
fact that the legislators’ motives did not vary 
strongly with their party affiliation or other 
independent variables) probably best explains 
why Canadian legislative parties are more 
cohesive than their American counterparts. 

The party and system orientations of the 
legislators were attributed to the more pro- 
grammatic and ideological content of Canadian 
party politics. It was also suggested the British 
model parliamentary system is so deeply 
rooted in the Canadian social system that it is 
maintained in part by social norms which pre- 
scribe how actors in the system will behave. 


A, 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE DATA ARCHIVES: 
A REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS* 


Raps L. Brsco 
Inter-University Consortium for Political Research 
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This paper describes the rationale, progress, 
and prospects of a growing movement within 
the social sciences: the establishment of re- 
positories of social science data. Social science 
data archives have developed in recent years 
because of the increasing need of many social 
scientists to have access to the growing body of 
quantitative data (1, 9, 11, 15) produced by 
research organizations all over the world. 

‘NS The word “archive” and such phrases as 
Y data bank” or “data repository” have come 
to be applied to organizations developed to 
serve such demands, probably because they 
were naively viewed in the beginning simply 
as warehouses of information that should be 
preserved. However, data archives in the 
modern mode are viable only because com- 
puters provide ultimately inexpensive and 
powerful means for processing, storing, main- 
taining, and analyzing large amounts of data. 
It is reasonably well known, in turn, that com- 
puters are technically intricate mechanisms re- 
quiring special human skills to exploit them 
effectively, and to maintain currency with the 

_ rapid changes that have characterized their use. 
‘yInasmuch as they depend on computers, data 
‘archives necessarily must become complex 
organizations, with staffs that include special- 
ists in computer operations, programming, and 
data processing techniques, as well as admin- 
istrators and professional research personnel. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS ARCHIVES 
ATTEMPT TO SOLVE 


The computer-based archive of social science 
data is such a new organizational phenomenon 
in the academic world that some general com- 
ments about the problems archives attempt to 
solve are warranted. First, it is important to 
recognize that each data collection added to an 
archive typically was designed in the first 


* The author is deeply indebted to the many 

persons, some of whom are named in the text, 

who supplied information regarding their archi- 
val activities. 

Preparation of the manuscript was partially 
supported by National Science Foundation 
Grant GS-324, to the University of California, 
Berkeley, for the planning and initial develop- 
ment of a netional archive network, the Council 
of Social Science Data Archives. 
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place for the specific use of a particular analyst 
or research group. A study involving the col- 
lection of data is hardly ever carried out so that 
the data and ancillary documentation are left 
in the form necessary for subsequent wide- 
spread dissemination to other scholars who 
would put the data to other uses. For example, 
many data have been and continue to be pre- 
pared for analysis using so-called unit record 
equipment (sorters, reproducers, tabulating 
machines, etc.) rather than computers. Conse- 
quently, it is necessary for the archive staff to 
reformat and recode data in such a way that 
computer processing and analysis is possible, 
and also, more economical, efficient, and easy 
than other means (6). 

Second, once a number of data collections 
or data sets are brought together in an archive, 
there inevitably come demands to organize the 
data so that one may combine individual data 
sets for concerted use. For example, an archive 
may have information on the attitudes, be- 
havior, and social or economic characteristics 
of Congressmen and their constituents from 
several sets of survey data. The archive may 
also include environmental data, election sta- 
tistics, and economic and demographic char- 
acteristics for political units, such as congres- 
sional districts and counties, For a particular 
analysis, a research scholar may need to com- 
bine the survey data on constituents and 
Congressmen with roll call voting information, 
census data and other information from federal 
agencies, and county and district election 
statistics. The data required may originally 
have come from five or more different sources. 

The integration, for analysis purposes, of 
such a data base, consisting of many individual 
data sets, has important implications for the 
processing of data and documentation for in- 
clusion in an archive. For instance, standard 
codes are needed for identification information 
so that various data sets can be linked or 
merged, and standard codes are also needed for 
similar variables in order that combinations of 
data sets or comparisons between information 
files can be easily made., 

Third, data and documentation come to an 
archive in varying degrees of “cleanness.” 
Archive staffs ordinarily check information 
they acquire to determine whether data, code- 
books, and ancillary information agree. The 
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reason is simple self-protection: to prepare in 
advance, and one time only, answers to ques- 
tions that users inevitably raise about dis- 
crepancies. When an archive staff has access 
to original source records, it may examine data 
for codes not described in codebooks and incon- 
sistencies and illogical relationships among 
variables. Errors in the data and codebooks 
are then corrected before the information is re- 
leased to users. Again, the reason is self-protec- 
tion: to eliminate the need for certain kinds of 
user inquiries. 

Fourth, the users of an archive may differ 
widely in the computer and data processing 
resources available to them, in their training 
in the use of quantitative data and data pro- 
cessing facilities, and in their analysis require- 
ments. Some users have the use of only unit 
record equipment. Some have access to appro- 
priate data processing equipment and com- 
puters, but the data processing and computer 
installations are not properly staffed or are in- 
sensitive to the needs of social scientists. Many 
users’ will need only a specified subset of vari- 
ables from a single data set, while others will 
require that selected variables from several 
data sets be combined in a special format for 
a single analysis. Some researchers can take 
advantage of the data base provided by an 
archive only if the archive itself can provide 
analysis output, such as frequency tables, cor- 
relation matrices, regression equations, end 
factor scores. In each case there are implica- 
tions for the staff specialization an archive may 
need to maintain. Specialists in mathematics, 
programming, statistics, and social research 
methodology may be required to handle the 
diverse demands for services. 

Fifth, archives may have unique capabilities 
to collect and convert to a machine-readable 
form certain kinds of data, particularly pub- 
lished aggregative information such as election 
statistics and census data, not easily assembled 
by the individual scholar. This is most likely 
to be the case if an archive has a large clientele 
of potential users so that capitalization costs 
can be justified. In addition, the extent of the 
other parts of the data base may have al- 
ready required the kinds of staff and computer 
facilities necessary to manage and service such 
collections. If so, only a relatively small, in- 
crementai addition to the staff and equipment 
facilities may be needed to support the ac- 
quisition of large amounts of other kinds of 
data. 

Sixth, there are the mundane, but large, 
problems of data maintenance: insuring that 
data and documentation are kept in a com- 
plete anc current form. Data in machine- 
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readable form are highly perishable—cards can 
be lost or destroyed; tapes can be damaged 


by high temperatures, improper humidity con- < 


ditions, exposure to certain electro-magnetic 
phenomena, and frequent use; cards can 
warp, and tapes can be stretched or broken 
during those infrequent times when machines 
malfunction; disks have unique vulnerabili- 
ties. Consequently, specialists are required 
simply to maintain data in an accurate and 
usable form: time and rescurces must be de- 
voted to providing “back-up” reserves of 
data, and otherwise insuring against irre- 
trievable losses of information. 

Over time, a data base is also subject to 
dynamic change as errors are discovered or 
more accurate sources of basic information 
are located or defined. For example, a particular \ 
frequency table may generate questions about 
a data set: a search of original sources, such 
as interview protocols, may reveal errors in 
coding or keypunching. Another example: a 
more accurate and valid set of election statis- 
tics for a particular state and time may turn 
u> in some obscure place in a state’s archives. 
In such cases, a data archive will ordinarily 
want to update its files to include the best 
scurce of information. 

The size of modern archives creates still 
more problems. Until recenily, archives were 
small enough that traditional methods of in- 
formation retrieval appeared adequate. Cur- 
rently, a number of archives are approaching 
dimensions such that traditional methods 
are no longer adequate. The information re- 
trieval problem is accentuated by the increas- 
ing complexity of data sets themselves, and 
by the increasing complexity of research 
needs. Before a scholar can exploit a given 
archive, he must know in great detail what 
data are available. The servicing facilities of 
the archive can be brought into play only if 
the researcher can match his needs against the 
store of data. 

These problems lead to the use of computers 
to automate the documentation of data bases, 
and to provide for complex retrievals of infor- 
mation from large and complex data bases. 
Some experimental retrieval systems are 
under development, but there is no computer- 
ized system in operation today which meets 


the varied needs of the new social science & 


archives. The result is that archives must 
train and employ specialists who can keep up 
with developments in the field of information 
retrieval, who can undertake the design and 
development of information retrieval systems, 
experiment with promising systems, and 
eventually maintain operational systems and 
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keep the systems current as the data base 
expands. 


7 FUNCTIONS OF DATA ARCHIVES 


The above commentary can be reorganized 
as a functional description of data archives. 

The initial function of a social science data 
archive is information acquisition. This in- 
cludes locating relevant data and ancillary 
information, and arranging for their acquisi- 
tion, duplication, and subsequent diffusion. 

A second function is processing information 
in preparation for distribution and analysis— 
the creation of the data base. The information 
processing phase includes eliminating multi- 

~ ple.punches and performing other transfor- 

}mations that facilitate computer analyses, 
conversion of data to standard coding schemes 
that permit easy comparisons and concerted 
analyses, and locating and correcting errors 
in both data and documentation. 

A third important activity is information 
maintenance, insuring that data are current 
and accurate, and providing “back-up” copies 
of machine-readable data and documentation 
in order to prevent irreparable losses of infor- 
mation. 

An archive must remain sensitive to the 
wide range of services required by its users. 
Services include preparing duplicates of and 
subsets from data sets on demand, supplying 
-analysis output from computers, and provid- 

' ing consultation in mathematics, statistics, 
methodology, programming, and social re- 
search. 

The above functions imply development 
activities for computers. Computer programs 
are needed to process data into an archive, to 
provide services requested by users, and to 
maintain data and documentation. Develop- 
ment activities include the design and pro- 
gramming of systems to handle a complex of 
related data processing and analysis functions 
in an integrated way, and to provide informa- 
tion retrieval capabilities. 

As archives become larger and more com- 
plex, they must provide training programs and 
research seminars so that potential users can 
develop needed skills and the data base can 
be fully exploited (19). 

: In summary, archives are complex social 
* organizations with specialists in statistics and 
mathematics, computer technology and pro- 
gramming, data processing, systems analysis, 
information retrieval, social science research 
and methodology, language translation, teach- 
ing, and administration. The required complex 
of specialists must be adequately housed, and 
provided with access to modern and appropri- 


ate data processing and computer facilities. 
Each archive must provide efficient and effec- 
tive capabilities and procedures for communica- 
tion with individual users and with other 
archives. The staff of each must keep reason- 
ably current with developments in a number of 
specialized areas. 


GENERAL PURPOSE SERVICE ARCHIVES 


It would be useful if this section could in- 
clude certain data base development activities 
which may ultimately lead to the establish- 
ment of archives in the formal sense, and 
which, in some ways, confront the many prob- 
lems formal archives face. However, space 
limitations prevent the inclusion of compre- 
hensive information about research organiza- 
tions such as the National Opinion Research 
Center of the University of Chicago, and the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research of Colum- 
bia University. Such organizations maintain 
large data bases, are primary suppliers of data 
to archives, and supply, at cost, duplicates of 
data they have collected, but which are not 
included in the data bases of archives. They 
may become archives or establish data re- 
positories as ancillary operations, and are 
playing important roles in archive develop- 
ment activities. However, they are not now 
archives in the formal sense. 

Only passing mention can be made of the 
large social science data base development 
activities of regional and metropolitan study 
groups. Supported by the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency of the United States federal govern- 
ment, by grants from private foundations, 
and by national, state, and local governments 
around the world, these research groups sys- 
tematically collect attitudinal, behavioral, 
demographic, ecological, and other kinds of 
data for studies of land use and transportation 
problems. Panel and time series analyses are 
becoming common, and considerable attention 
is being given to the development of complex 
models of socioeconomic phenomena. Such 
studies are being undertaken for most of the 
major cities and metropolitan areas in the 
United States and many abroad, and should 
become, in the near future, important sources 
of both data and new analysis methods for 
social scientists in general, and for students 
of state and local government in particular. 

It is important to note that archives of 
information that is not intended to be put 
into machine-readable form in the near future, 
and repositories of machine-readable infor- 
mation developed solely for the use of an 
individual scholar or a specific research project 
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or group, are not discussed in this peper. 
Space limitations prevent the inclusion of 
information on archival developments which 
may be of interest to social scientists in fields 
such as medicine and education. 

Our attention can now be turned to operat- 
ing individual social science data repositories. 
It is convenient to have two classifications of 
archives: 1) general purpose service archives, 
those whose data are routinely available to 
the academic community as a whole, and 
2) local service archives, those which acquire 
data and provide services only for a geogreph- 
ically limited group of users. 


The Roper Public Opinion Research Center, 
Williams College, Williamstown, Massachu- 
setis 


The Roper Public Opinion Research Center 
(16, 17) is the oldest and largest general pur- 
pose social science archive of machine-readable 
data in the United States, and, perhaps, in 
the world. It was first organized and began 
acquiring and storing machine-readable data 
and supporting documentation in 1946. In 
1957 it formally became a general purpose 
archive to serve universities, industry, gov- 
ernments, other organizations, and individual 
scholars. In 1964, the International Survey 
Library Association, an institutional member- 
ship organization, was established by he 
Center to encourage the development of 
specialized archives of survey data at educa- 
tional and other non-profit organizations, and 
to provide training programs for the staffs of 
member organizations and other interested 
persons. 

Organizationally, the Roper Center has an 
Excutive Director, Dr. Philip K. Hastings, 
Williams College; a Board of Directors, whase 
twenty-one members represent business, gov- 
ernment, non-profit research organizations, 
and university and commercial survey organi- 
zations; a six-member Professional Adviscry 
Council; regional representatives who main- 
tain contact with data suppliers around the 
world; and a staff of specialists in language 
translation, user and data services, data pro- 
cessing, end administration. 

Although the Roper Center restricts its 
holdings to survey and poll data, there are no 
content proscriptions. The Center desires to 
have in its files as much of the survey and poll 
data collected by commercial, academic, and 
governmental organizations throughout the 
world as possible. 

Presently, Roper Center holdings include 
the equivalent of more than eight millicn 
IBM cards of information: raw data from 


over four thousand studies from twenty-two 
American suppliers and seventy-one other 
organizations located in forty-one countries 
abroad, 3 

Access to the materials located at the Center 
is granted to accredited scholars, and to other 
individuals or research organizations who 
seek to use the data in the public interest. 
Scholars have access to the data in a variety 
of ways: they can go to Williamstown and 
directly use the facilities and data of the 
Center; they can borrow duplicate sets of 
punched card decks and data documentation 
for a period of time, the length of which is 
tailored to needs of the individual scholar; 
or they can ask the Center staff to provide , 
frequency tables, marginal distributions, and€ 
similar analysis output. Charges for these : 
services are made on a cost basis to Associates 
in the Center’s International Survey Library 
Association program, and on a cost-plus- 
overhead basis to all others. 

The International Survey Library Asso- 
ciation, mentioned above, especially provides 
for groups needing continuing access to data 
from the Roper Center. For $1,000 the first 
year, and $500 each succeeding year, a member 
organization receives an index to data holdings 
and other descriptive materials. The index is 
updated on an annual basis. Each member 
is permitted to have on his home premises, 
and permanently, data for which suppliers g~- 
have placed no restrictions or for which they 
have made special exceptions for members. 

The Roper Center maintains on its own 
premises a complete array of unit record equip- 
ment for card handling and tabulations. It has 
access to the computing facilities of the nearby 
Sprague Electric Company, and is currently 
using this equipment to move to magnetic 
tape as the primary storage and processing 
medium. 

The Roper Center has a cocperative arrange- 
ment with the Center for International Studies 
at M.I.T. The need to use information from 
more than one Roper Center study at the same 
time has led the M.I.T. group to recode and 
reprocess much Roper Center data for use in 
concerted analyses. The International Studies 
Center is making the recoded and reformatted 
data available to the Roper Center for diffu- 
sion to its users. A principal benefit is that 
data reprocessed by the M.I.T. Center are 
more amenable to computer analysis than 
is the original information. 

The cooperative arrangement with M.I.T. 
also involves computer program development 
activities. Techniques and computer routines 
developed by the M.I.T. Center are made 
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available to the Roper Center staff for in- 
house use and for rediffusion to users of the 
Roper Center. 

The Roper Center is supported by grants 
from data suppliers, interested business organ- 
izations, and the National Science Foun- 
dation; by fees charged to users and to mem- 
bers of the International Survey Library 
Association; and by direct and indirect support 
from Williams College. 

A schedule of charges for services and other 
additional information are available upon re- 
quest to the Executive Director. The archive 
publishes a newsletter which is free to mem- 
bers of the International Library Association; 
a subscription fee of $3.50 per year is charged 

non-members. 


A 


International Data Library and Reference 
Service, Survey Research Center, University of 
California, Berkeley, California 


Established in 1958 in collaboration with 
the Institute for International Studies, the 
International Data Library and Reference 
Service (21, 22) was initially designed as a 
campus facility to serve the needs of local 
scholars. 

In 1961, a social science data archive was 
formally established including in its data base 
the many studies executed or acquired by the 

~Survey Research Center, Berkeley, and scho- 
Tars and other organizations on campus. 

Until 1963, the archive had no specific sub- 
stantive focus, and oriented its activities 
toward maintaining data and providing data 
services for Berkeley scholars. During 1963, 
Seymour M. Lipset, Director of the Institute 
of International Studies, and Charles Y. Glock, 
Director of the Berkeley Survey Research 
Center, planned a joint program emphasizing 
comparative studies, particularly in the de- 
veloping countries. In the same year, the 
Berkeley Survey Research Center received 
a grant from the National Science Foundation 
to support an archive to capitalize in such a 
way that it can serve the data needs of scholars, 
both in universities and other organizations 
in the United States and abroad. 

Consequently, the International Data Li- 
brary and Reference Service is now a general 
Purpose service archive emphasizing a rapidly 
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fifteen from Latin America, and about twenty 
from Japan. Data have also been acquired 
from India, Pakistan, Turkey, Thailand, 
Malaysia, and the Philippines. 

Until late in 1964, the archive focused its 
activities almost exclusively on data acquisi- 
tion. This was necessary in order to survey 
and evaluate the problems and prospects for 
obtaining data from developing countries; for 
locating sources of data; for contacting and 
establishing relations with sources of data; and 
for making the legal and other arrangements 
necessary before data and supporting docu- 
mentation could be transported to Berkeley 
for processing and permanent storage. 

During the latter part of 1964, the facility 
was far enough along in data acquisition to 
devote increasing attention to problems of 
conversion of storage media, data formats, and 
supporting documentation into a form useable 
with the data processing facilities available 
to American scholars, and for widespread dis- 
tribution to users around the world. Presently, 
over seventy studies have been processed for 
more universal and more powerful analyses. 

The staff of the International Data Library 
and Reference Service includes specialists in 
data acquisition, data reformatting and con- 
version for modern analyses, translation, and 
administration. The staff relies on the Data 
Processing Services Facility of the Survey Re- 
search Center for data processing equipment 
(including an IBM 1620 with tape and disk 
input/output capabilities) and specialists in 
computer programming, data processing, and 
data storage and maintenance. 

The Data Processing Services Facility ex- 
pects to acquire an IBM 360, model 40, with 
disk and tape input/output equipment during 
the first quarter of 1967. The data processing 
demands of the International Data Library 
have played a significant role in the selection 
of the new computer equipment. 

In addition to increasing emphasis on pro- 
cessing data for widespread use with modern 
data processing equipment, the Berkeley 
archive is planning extensions of the archive 
beyond survey data and data presently avail- 
able. Specifically, the archive staff desires to 
eventually include ecological and demographic 
data in its holdings. A study is now under way 
which should indicate the possibilities for 
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indirect support from the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

A schedule of fees to users, and a list of 
studies in the archive can be obtained upon 
request to the Data Librarian, International 
Data Service and Reference Library. 


The Inter-University Consortium for Political 
Research (ICPR), Institute for Social Research, 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan 

Formally organized in 1962, the Inter- 
University Consortium for Political Research 
(11, 20) is-a partnership between the Survey 
Research Center of the Institute for Social 
Research and almost sixty universities and 
non-profit research organizations in Canada, 
Great Britain, Europe, and the United States. 
It facilitates political research through sem- 
inars and training programs held each summer 
at the University of Michigan, research con- 
ferences, a publication program, and by mak- 
ing. available to members the specialists in 
sampling, coding, interviewing, data processing 
and data analysis of the Survey Research 
Center and the Institute for Social Research 
for consultation, data collection, and a variety 
of services. Member institutions pay $2,500 
per year in order to make these services evail- 
able ta their faculties and students 

The archival functions of the Consortium 
are developing in the form of an integrated 
collection of aggregative, survey, and other 
data needed for the study of political phenom- 
ena. The archive has thus far been re- 
stricted to data relevant to the study oi po- 
litical phenomena—however, it includes all 
social science information which political 
scientists, political sociologists, and historians 
deem relevant for the study of political mat- 
ters. Consequently, the archive includes data 
that can be used by a variety of social scientists 
for analyses only indirectly related to problems 
of political research. 

An initial emphasis on survey research in 
the United States resulted in the acquisition 
of all cf the major political surveys of the past 
twenty-five years. These include Stouffer’s 
study of Communism, Conformity, and Civil 
Liberties, the Almond-Verba five-nation col- 
lection which supported The Civic Culture, 
the Columbia Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search surveys which produced the People’s 
Choice and Voting, several studies from the 
National Opinion Research Center, and almost 
all of the political surveys conducted by the 
Political Behavior Program of the Survey 
Research Center, the University of Michigan. 

This initial emphasis on major survey re- 


search in the United States is now being com- 
plemented by a developing collection, in sub- 
stantial historical depth, af election statistics,” 
census data, and legislative records, and eae 
the acquisition of major foreign and cross- 
national sample surveys. Specifically, the 
Consortium has collected the basic data, and 
is now putting into machine-readable form, 
for both major and minor parties, election 
statistics, by county, for the offices of Governor, 
Senator, Congressman, and President from 


_ 1824 to the present; and United States Bureau 


of the Census information from 1820 to the 
present. It is presently collecting, and putting 
into computer-useable form, congressional roll 
call voting data from the Continental Congress 
to the present. ~- 

Members are now conducting feasibility and 
cost studies important to decisions about 
adding to the archive information about all 
persons who have served in the United States 
Congress, election statistics for political units 
below the county unit, and selected state 
referenda. votes by county. 

Data services include anything from the 
simple reproduction of card and tape files of 
complete studies, to the preparation of special 
analysis or work decks or tapes tailored to the 
analysis needs of particular researchers, and 
on to providing precentaged tables and multi- 
variate analyses of data maintained by the 
archive. Presently, despite rapidly increasing 
use of the facility, services cost nothing t 
persons affiliated with member organizations: 
the Consortium intends to maintain this 
policy as long as financially possible. 

The ICPR uses the data processing and 
zomputer facilities of both the University of 
Michigan Computing Center and the Institute 
ior Social Research. The University Comput- 
ing Center currently provides an IBM 7090 
computer, and expects to put into operation 
an IBM 360, model 67, computer emphasizing 
time sharing and interactive computing during 
the last quarter of 1966. The Institute for 
Social Research maintains, on-premises, a 
sape-oriented IBM 1401 computer and the 
usual array of unit record equipment. Primar- 
ily because of the heavy data processing needs 
of the Consortium, the Institute intends to 
move to an JBM 360, model 40, computer 
configuration during the first quarter of 1967: 

The organization of the Consortium includes 
official representatives from each member 
organization, a Council, an Executive Director, 
a supporting administrative staff, a teaching 
staff, and a Technical Services group. The 
Official Representative is responsible for com- 
munications between the executive staff and 
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the individual user: meeting yearly, the body 
of Official Representatives establishes the 
general policies of the ICPR. The Council, con- 


ue “sisting of a Chairmen and four other members, 


N 


is responsible for the details of policy, and 
acts on behalf of the Committee of Official 
Representatives between annual meetings of 
the latter. The Technical Services group is 
responsible for the processing of data into the 
archive, establishing standards for the prepar- 
ation and coding of data, converting data 
and codebooks into computer useable formats, 
providing services to individuals affiliated 
with member organizations and institutions, 
and for computer programming and system 
development activities. 

_ In the area of development activities, the 
Consortium is intensively experimenting with 
information retrieval systems, concepts, and 
procedures (5), and seeking support for a joint 
information retrieval system development 
effort with the International Data Service and 
Reference Library. Also, the ICPR staff is 
participating in the design and development 
of a data management, documentation, and 
analysis system entitled SPAN/360. SPAN/ 
360, created by Dr. Vladimir Almendinger, 
System Development Corporation, Santa Mon- 
ica, California, includes the majority of ad- 
vanced capabilities needed by the ICPR ar- 
chive. The project, now seeking support, is a 
joint effort between the System Development 


` Corporation and the Institute for Social Re- 


% 


search. Finally, supported by a grant from 
the National Science Foundation, the staff 
is conducting research and experiments to 
solve some of the many problems missing 
data pose for computer analysis, 

The Consortium. is financed by organiza- 
tional membership fees ($2,500 per year), direct 
charges to non-member users, grants from the 
National Science Foundation, and direct and 
indirect support from the University of Michi- 
gan and the Institute for Social Research. 

Additional information about organization 
and purposes, data holdings, and services are 
available upon request to the Executive Direc- 
tor. 


The Louis Harris Political Data Center, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hil, North 
Carolina 


Formally established in 1965, the Louis 
Harris Political Data Center is, at this writing, 
the newest general purpose service archive. 
The bulk of data in the repository will come 
from the survey work of Mr. Harris. Presently, 
a Technical Director has been appointed, and 
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plans for the routine operation of the Center 
are being developed. 

Further information about the Data Center 
is available upon request to Professor James 
Prothro, Department of. Political Science, 
University of North Carolina. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


As do a number of government agencies, 
the Bureau maintains a large, machine-read- 
able data base, consisting of numerous files of 
information in historical depth. 

However, the Bureau has taken a unique 
path which makes much of its data computer 
retrievable and analyzable by a large, diverse ` 
base of users. Designed and programmed by 
the Data Systems Research and Development 
staff of the Bureau, and recently made opera- 
tional, the Manpower Information System 
(18) is a user-oriented computer software sys- 
tem (for IBM 7070/74 equipment) that allows 
users to retrieve, process, and produce well- 
labeled analysis output by a simple and easy- 
to-learn control language which frees them 
from concern about the strictly technical oper- 
ations of computers. Output includes tables, 
correlations, regression analysis, and other 
statistics. 

The aggregated data from three major sta- 
tistical programs of the Bureau have been 
reformatted and otherwise prepared for pro- 
cessing by the Manpower Information System: 

1. National Industry Statistics compiled 
monthly from information supplied by 140,000 
establishments, and including approximately 
4,000 series. The bulk of the data cover the 
post-World War II period, but information 
goes back to 1909. A comprehensive descrip- 
tion of this data appears in the monthly pam- 
phlet, “Employment and Statisties,” beginning 


_ on page 6-E. 


2. State and Area Industry Statistics. 
These are compiled from the same 140,000 
reports used in the national program and 
the same data definitions apply. About 17,000 
series, the majority of which begin after World 
War II but some of which go back to 1939, are 
now stored in the Manpower Information 
System format. 

3. Labor Force Statistics compiled from 
35,000 monthly household interviews. Cur- 
rently, summary data from 1962 to the present 
are in the system format, and data for the 
period 1948-1961 are being processed for in- 
clusion. Characteristics measured are de- 
scribed in “Employment and Earnings,” be- 
ginning on page 2-E. 
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Persons desiring special output which does 
not appear in Bureau publications will find 
the Manpower Information System has greatly 
reduced both technical problems of access to 
data new in the System, and the costs of 
services provided. 

Additional information about the Manpower 
Information System, other Bureau data which 
may be included in the system, the costs of 
services to users, and statistical publications 
of the Bureau are available upon request to 
the Commissioner. 


Bureau of the Census, United States Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Because of the size of its data base and 
special needs to protect the confidentiality of 
its respondents, Census can make only a small 
portion of its data available to the social 
science community. The Bureau will prepare 
special tabulations, but the costs of processing 
multimillion record files is usually beyond even 
generous social science research budgets. 

Recogniziag that its data are needed by the 
social science research community, the Census 
has taken two significant steps to better meet 
demands. First, it is actively seeking state- 
ments of social science needs, in order that its 
data gathering and statistical publication pro- 
gram will be more sensitive to social science 
requirements. Second, it is preparing on mag- 
netic tape samples of very large files, and ag- 
gregated data at the level of counties and 
cities and making these available for direct 
processing and analysis by social scientists. 

Additional information about ways the 
Bureau is meeting social science data needs, 
about the content of its data base, and about 
machine-readable data sets purchasable by 
social scientists are available upon request to 
the Director. 


Zentralarchiv fiir Empirische Sozialforschung, 
University of Cologne, Cologne, West Germany 


Founded in 1960, the Zentralarchiv (24) has a 
general purpose collection of survey data, 
mainly from organizations in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. Presently, the data from 
over eighty different studies, primarily in the 
areas of consumer economics, political science, 
and sociology, have been processed into the 
archive. More than fifty commercial and aca- 
demic research institutes are cooperating by 
supplying data, descriptive materials, and other 
information. 

In addition to the data and supporting docu- 
mentary materials, the archive preserves press 
releases and published and unpublished re- 
ports based on survey research. There is also a 
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library specializing in the methodology of 
survey research. 

Initially, the archive deliberately restricted 
its holdings in order to develop its instruments a 
and procedures. The archive continues to focus 
attention on problems of information storage 
and retrieval, and, in collaboration with Dr. 
Philip J. Stone, Harvard University, has been 
developing and implementing an automated 
retrieval system based on the concepts, stra- 
tegies, and operations of the General Inquirer 
System for automated content analysis (25). 

The organization includes an Executive 
Director; a supporting administrative staff; 
and specialists in data processing and com- 
puter programming, statistics and mathema- 
tics, and survey research methodology and ana- 
lysis. Financial support comes from the Uni- 
versity of Cologne and the Volkswagen Foun- 
dation, Additional information about data 
holdings, services to users, and development 
activities are available upon request to the 
Executive Director, Professor Erwin K. 
Scheuch. 


Steinmetz Stichting, University of Amsterdam 


A long period of planning and coordinating 
activities among a group of Dutch social 
scientists culminated during 1964 in the formal 
organization of the Steinmetz Stichting (14), 
named in honor of the first sociologist in the 
Netherlands, Professor S. R. Steinmetz. 

The planning period was accelerated during’ a 
the early months of 1964, when the Social 
Science Council of the Royal Netherlands 
Academy of Sciences sponsored a conference 
of social scientists from universities, govern- 
mental agencies, and private organizations to 
evaluate progress and extend plans for the 
development of the archive. 

The goals of the Steinmetz Stichting are to 
collect data, supporting documentation, and 
research reports on social research executed in 


` the Netherlands; to process and organize the 


information so that it is readily accessible to 
scholars around the world; and to provide edu- 
cation programs and specialized assistance in 
the use of the data. The Amsterdam archive 
intends to acquire only those studies meeting 
minimal criteria of methodclogical soundness 
ard reliability, and for which suppliers have 
placed no difficult restrictions regarding diffu-® 
sion to responsible scholars. 

Presently, the processing of data into the 
archive is moving slowly as storage, retrieval, 
and user servicing capabilities are being de- 
veloped. Although the Steinmetz Stichting staff 
has access to a variety of computing equipment 
made available by the University of Amster- 
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dam, much of this equipment is severely re- 
stricted in input/output facilities, and thus is 

, Inappropriate to the needs of an archive. Con- 

Y-sequently, the archive is making arrangements 
to use other equipment available in the Nether- 
lands. Also, University officials are aware of 
the need for specialized equipment for the 
Steinmetz Foundation, and steps are being 
taken so that the archive can have on-premises 
access to the kinds of computing equipment 
it needs. 

Independent of planning activities of the 
Steinmetz Foundation, the persons establish- 
ing the archive early agreed there should be 
an international journal in which the results 
of studies by polling agencies and survey re- 

‘\,search organizations could be published in 
Yorganized and comparative ways. The journal 
was conceived as a continuation, in periodical 
form, of the Cantril and Strunk volume, Public 
Opinion, 1935-1946. With encouragement from 
the World Association for Public Opinion Re- 
search, the journal Polls (8) is now being pub- 
lished as an integral and important activity 
of the Steinmetz Stichting. 

The Amsterdam archive considers education 
a primary and continuing function and respon- 
sibility of data archives. An important part of 
the education program is a European Seminar 
on the use of social science data to be held 
during the summer of 1966. This will be the 
second of a series sponsored by the European 
eémmunity: the first was held at the Univer- 
‘sity of Cologne during the summer of 1964, 
and used the staff and facilities of the Zen- 
tralarchiv. 

Organizaticnally, the Steinmetz Foundation 
has a Board of Directors; a Management, Com- 
mittee; an Executive Director; a supporting 
administrative staff; and specialists in the prep- 
aration and publication of Polls, and in the 
acquisition, translation, processing, and ser- 
vicing activities of the archive. 

Major support for the Steinmetz Stichting 
is provided by the University of Amsterdam: 
the organization is housed, staffed, and pro- 
vided necessary equipment by the University. 
Other sources of long term general support 
are being explored. 

Data, documentation, and translation ser- 
vices are provided users at cost. A list of studies 

~salready processed into the archive and a 
schedule of fees ar2 provided upon request to 
the Executive Director, Professor Marten 
Brouwer. 


DATUM, 682 Bad Godesberg, Annaberger 
Strasse 148, West Germany 


DATUM (12), jounded in 1964, is a non- 
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profit regional science information center, and 
will serve the research needs of agencies within 
all levels of government, and academic and 
non-profit research organizations and indi- 
vidual scholars in Germany and abroad. The 
acronym stands for ‘Dokumentation und 
Ausbildungszentrum fiir Theorte und Methode 
der Regionalforschung’ (Documentation and 
Training Center for Theory and Methods of 
Regional Research). 

DATUM has four purposes: 1) to collect, 
process, and store demographic and other data 
for political and ecological units, and survey 
and other information about individuals 
needed by researchers engaged in regional and 
urban studies; 2) to develop, or adapt for 
local use, systems for the storage, retrieval, 
and analysis of these data; 3) to devise high 
level training programs in data processing, 
research methods, and theory relevant to urban 
and regional research; and 4) to serve as a con- 
sulting agency and clearing house. 

To fulfill the training functions DATUM 
desires to host scholars, from the United 
States and other countries abroad, who want 
to do research and who, at the same time, are 
willing to help train post-graduate regional 
scientists in Germany. The organization also 
plans to sponsor periodic seminars, research 
conferences, and special training courses. 
This professional program will give primary 
attention to the regional planning needs of 
public agencies. Regarding computer and 
other technical development, DATUM intends 
to follow a number of development activities 
closely, and desires to participate in exchanges 
of technical personnel among archival and 
other relevant groups engaged in computer 
development. 

During the first stage of development, the 
archive of DATUM is concentrating on mak- 
ing available to its users different sources of 
labor market and mobility data, and urban 
renewal information: data for these con- 
tent emphases will be from both census and 
survey sources. Looking to the future, the 
staff is studying the feasibility and cost of 
acquiring, and converting to a useable machine- 
readable form, election statistics and demo- 
graphic data in considerable historical depth. 
Although the many survey and other studies 
executed by the Institut für angewandte Sozial- 
wissenschaft for various city agencies within 
Germany have not been prepared for wide- 
spread distribution, these constitute a signif- 
icant part of the data base. 

Through its first two years, DATUM will 
utilize a library of IBM 1620 programs de- 
veloped or acquired by the Institut fiir ange- 
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wandte Sozialwissenschaft. It will also use a 
nearby university-operated IBM 7090, and 
experiment with IBM 360 computer systems 
to which it has been promised access, The 
organization is working towards acquisition 
of a model 30 configuration of the IBM 360 
for on-premises use beginning about January 1, 
1968. 

Organizationally, DATUM has a Council 
consisting of mayors of various German cities, 
social scientists from academic institutions 
both in Germany and abroad, and professional 
city planners and other regional specialists. 
The archive staff includes specialists in data 
processing, regional and urban science, and 
administration. DATUM is jointly sponsored 
by the Stiftung Volkswagenwerk (Volkswagen 
Foundation), regional planning agencies, and 
German municipalities. 

Additional information about on-premises 
use of the DATUM archive and staff by visit- 
ing scholars, access to present data holdings, 
and plans for future data acquisition are ob- 
taindble upon request to the Executive Direc- 
tor. 


Social and Economic Archive Commiitee, 12 
Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W. 1, Eng- 
land 


The Social and Economic Archive Commit- . 


tee is developing an Archive Centre for social 
science research in Britain. 

Although the ultimate location of the Centre 
is yet to be determined, the Committee has 
contracted the services of Political and Eco- 
nomic Planning (PEP) for the Archive Centre’s 
first two years of work, which include the 
following: 

1. Conducting a survey to determine what 
survey data are held and what data collections 
are planned by university departments and 
scholars, research institutes, and market re- 
search and other organizations. This survey 
is also to determine the conditions under which 
available data will be made accessible for 
secondary analysis. 

2. Circulating the results of the survey. 

8. Designing and developing information 
storage and retrieval systems for information 
gathered by the survey, and data acquired by 
the Archive Centre. 

4. Determining policies for data acquisition 
and services. 

Contributions from interested parties and 
a generous grant from the Social Research 
Council have provided the support required 
for the first year’s operations. A Director, 
Mr. John Madge, Chief Consultant to PEP, 
has been appointed and will be assisted by a 
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staff of three or four full-time specialists. 

Additional information about the Archive 

Centre is available from the Director. 
LOCAL SERVICH ARCHIVES s 

A number of archives have been established 
and developed to acquire, process, store, and 
maintain machine-readable data and support- 
ing documentation for use by an on-campus 
group of scholars, a local community or metro- 
politan area, a regional group of organizations, 
or a state. These have been staffed, designed, 
and equipped to service a defined local clien- 
tele: however, some expect eventually to be- 
come general purpose service archives. Most 
are members of the Council of Social Science 
Data Archives, described later, and have 74 
agreed to rediffuse their data to other archives’ 
ai cost. 

Following are brief descriptions of several 
such local service archives. The list is not 
exhaustive, but the author has either received 
no information about other local archives or 
obtained requested information too late for 
inclusion in this article. 


Center for International Studies, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 


The Center for International Studies is 
developing an archive of data produced or 
acquired by its social science researchers. 
Data includes polls, surveys, and Bureau òf 
the Census information. A heavy user of data 
from the Roper Center, the M.I.T. Center is a 
member of the International Survey Library 
Association. 

During the past year, the staff has been re- 
formatting and editing data and supporting 
documentation for concerted analyses. Copies 
of the reprocessed data, on tape and prepared 
for efficient computer processing, are to be 
made available to non-M.1.T. users through 
the Roper Center. The M.I.T. Center makes 
heavy use of the pioneering Project MAC 
(Multiple Access Computer} computation fa~ 
cilities, which provide many users simultaneous 
access to a large computer through remote 
typewriter consoles and other terminal de- 
vices. The programming staff of the Center is 
refining and adding to a library of programs, 
utilizing the MAC system, for analyzing surveye 
deta. Under a grant from the National Science 
Foundation, the Center is conducting research 
or the organization and processing of large 
files of social science data for analysis in a 
time-sharing computer environment. 

Additional information can be acquired from 
Professor Ithiel de Sola Pool. 
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The Laboratory for Political Research, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


~ The Laboratory is acquiring and maintain- 
ing data for use by graduate students and 
faculty of the University. Included are data 
from the Inter-University Consortium, the 
Roper Center, and the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune Iowa Poll (1948-1954). A limited array 
of in-house unit record equipment serves some 
of the needs of graduate students and faculty. 
In addition, the archive has use of the central 
computation iacility of the University of Iowa. 
Additional information about the Labora- 
tory is available from Professor G. R. Boynton, 
Department of Political Science. 


\ 
}Laboratory for Social Relations, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Housed within the Laboratory for Social 
Relations, a general collection of social science 
data is under development for use in graduate 
student and faculty research. Data resources 
include materials from the Roper Public 
Opinion Research Center, the Inter-University 
Consortium, and the body of machine-read- 
able content analysis materials developed by 
Dr. Philip J. Stone and his staff at Harvard. 
Data holdings are housed and maintained in 
the computation facility of the Laboratory. 
This facility operates, on-premises, basic unit 
record equipment, and a tape-oriented IBM 

401 computer. Data users also have ready 
' access to the IBM 7094 operated by the Har- 
vard Computation Center, and some of the 
computing equipment available at M.I.T. The 
Laboratory has a staff of research and tech- 
nical assistants to facilitate the use of data, 
computer programs, and equipment; to de- 
velop and adapt additional computer programs; 
and to bring researcher, data and equipment 
together in the most useful manner. 

Additional information is obtainable from 

Professor Robert F. Bales. 


Political Science Research Library, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut 


The Political Science Research Library is 
a collection of literature and machine-readable 
data with a staff to assist graduate students 
„and faculty in political research and the use 
‘of computation facilities. 

PSRL belongs to both the Inter-University 
Consortium for Political Research and the 
International Survey Library Association, and 
maintains a large proportion of the holdings 
of these two archives in duplicate form on its 
own premises. Its data base includes collec- 
tions from other sources, including those 
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acquired or produced by Yale scholars and 
research projects. All data produced by the 
Yale Political Data Program (138) are included 
in the repository. Data in the archive are 
available to cther archives at cost. 

The Research Library maintains, on-pre- 
mises, a limited array of unit record equipment. 
Its primary data processing and computing 
resources are the staff and equipment of the 
Yale Computing Center, which maintains a 
variety of unit record equipment, and several 
small and large scale computers. Periodically, 
PSRL publishes, for Yale students and faculty, 
a newsletter listing recent data acquisitions and 
containing other information. A limited supply 
of these are available upon request. 

Additional information is available from 
Professor Robert E. Lane, Department of 
Political Science. 


Survey Research Laboratory, University of 
Illinois 


In 1964, a data repository was organized 
as an integral unit within the newly established 
Survey Research Laboratory. The functions 
of the archive are 1) to acquire and maintain 
surveys and other kinds of data having re- 
search and teaching potential for the stu- 
dents and faculty of the University; 2) to 
collect data on the economic, social, and politi- 
cal characteristics of the state of Illinois and 
its subdivisions; 3) to serve as an information 
center to help students and faculty locate and 
obtain data collected and maintained by other 
organizations and archives; 4) to serve as a 
clearing house for relations between the var- 
ious departments and research units of the 
University, and archive and data producing 
organizations outside the University; and 5) to 
maintain data produced and gathered by the 
Survey Research Laboratory. 

The repository contains studies conducted 
within the state of Illinois by the Survey 
Research Laboratory, information from state 
agencies, and data from archives such as the 
Roper Center and the Inter-University Con- 
sortium. The staff has access to a considerable 
array of unit record equipment, an IBM 1620, 
and an IBM 7094. The University provides a 
Statistical Services Research Unit, which pro- 
vides consultation on programming and data 
processing, and has written a library of stan- 
dard data processing and analysis programs: 
the archive uses services and computer pro- 
grams of this facility. The data repository 
staff has developed programs for converting 
multiple-punched data to a single-punch-per- 
column format, for recoding data, and for 
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analysing the consistency and reliability of 
data sets. 

Presently, University faculty and students, 
and other archives have access to data con- 
tained in the repository. Users and other ar- 
chives are charged the costs of labor, equip- 
ment, and supplies for obtaining data. 

Brochures describing the activities of the 
Survey Research Laboratory and the data 
repository and additional information are ob- 
tainable upon request to Professor Denis 
Sullivan. 


UCLA Political Behavior Archive, the Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 


Created in 1961, the UCLA Political Be- 
havior Archive is a data bank including official 
government statistics, election returns, sur- 
vey data, and biographical materials. Data 
are acquired from local scholars, survey organi- 
zations, government agencies, the Roper Public 
Opinion Research Center, and the Inter- 
University Consortium for Political Research. 

The archive collects only those data sets 
for which there is intramural demand, and 
which are easily acquired. Because of the 
interests of several major users, the archive 
is developing extensive holdings on political 
recruitment and career patterns, on.a world- 
wide basis; community studies; and on the 
Southern California region. 

Heaviest users of the archive are the staff 
and students of the Political Science Depart- 
ment of UCLA. Other users include persons 
from other parts of the University, govern- 
ment agencies, and political party organiza- 
tions. 

From the beginning, the archive has been 
conceived as a three dimensional organization 
involving the user, computing equipment, and 
data. Thus, an important feature of the UCLA 
Archive is the development and acquisition 
of easy-to-learn programs for manipulating and 
analyzing information using the computing 
facilities of the Western Data Processing 
Center, located at UCLA. The Archive main- 
tains a small complement of unit record equip- 
ment fcr preparing data for processing by 
computer. 

To better exploit a large, integrated data 
base, particularly for concerted analyses utiliz- 
ing multiple data sets, the Archive has con- 
tributed large amounts of computer time and 
staff assistance to Dr. Vladimir Almendinger, 
System Development Corporation, in nearby 
Santa Monica, Almendinger has developed a 
complex data management, documentation, 
and analysis system called SPAN (3). As 
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indicated earlier, an effort is under way to 
adapt and extend the capabilities of SPAN for 
use on IBM 360 computers, an effort which < 
benefits from the experience gained from oper- 
ational use of SPAN for the 7090 by the UCLA 
Archive. 

Additional information about the archive 
is available from Professor Dwaine Marvick. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
COORDINATING INDIVIDUAL 
ARCHIVE EFFORTS 


Even if the development of a single, central- 
ized archive were ultimately desirable, a 
number of forces work against the immediate 
establishment of such a facility. These include, , 
among others, diverse motivations to acquirer 
and maintain different kinds of data of varying ' 
quality; insufficient development of com- 
puter resources for maintaining and pro- 
cessing large data bases and for information 
retrieval; political problems in the acquisition 
of data; the differing patterns of specialization 
required to acquire and maintain various 
classes of data; nationalism; and cost problems 
in diffusing data to geographically dispersed 
users. 

Following is an account of efforts to establish 
networks of archives, and coordinate the 
activities of various data repositories (4, 10). 


The Council of Social Science Data Archives, 
c/o the Bureau for Applied Social Research, T 
Columbia University, New York City, New 
York 


The Council of Social Science Data Archives 
(CSSDA) is a planning, policymaking, and 
information-disseminating group for coordi- 
nating and publicizing the activities of a con- 
federation of social science data archives in 
the United States. Its most basic principles 
are that machine-readable data and supporting 
documentation useful to the social science 
community should be readily accessible, at 
minimum cost, to scholars, and be rediffusible 
to archives and individuals. 

CSSDA began in the winter of 1962 as a 
“Committee of Eight,” sponsored by the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political Re- 
search, to find ways and means to facilitate 
access to data and to encourage archive de- 
velopment. After a year of meetings and dis-® 
cussions, the ‘‘Committee of Eight” developed 
a plan of action and received support from 
the National Science Foundation. 

Participating in the formative meetings were 
Professors S. M. Lipset and C. Y. Glock of the 
University of California at Berkeley, Karl W. 
Deutsch and Robert E. Lane of Yale, David 
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Easton of the University of Chicago, James S. 
Coleman of the University of California at 
_ Los Angeles, James W. Prothro of the Univer- 

ti sity of North Carolina, Erwin K. Scheuch of 
the University of Cologne (then a visiting 
Professor at Harvard), and Philip E. Converse 
and Warren ©. Miller of the University of 
Michigan. 

With the help of the NSF support, the repre- 
sentation of the operating and potential ar- 
chives was continually expanded and increasing 
information about data holdings, costs, pro- 
cedures, operating ‘policies, and goals was 
shared. A constitution was prepared, and a 
permanent operating staff discussed and de- 
fined. 

`- The constitution was developed over three 
i sessions of the policy group. The first of these 
was held at the University of Chicago in 
September, 1964; the second at Williams 
College in January, 1965; and the third at 
Columbia University in April, 1965. The first 
two sessions were plenary and included rep- 
resentatives from the three major archives 
in the United States and most of the local 
service archives described above. The third 
was limited to eight persons elected at the 
Williamstown meeting to rework the first 
draft constitution. 

On September 10, 1965, approximately 
twenty-five representatives from social science 

s data archives met in Washington, D. C. At 
this meeting, the constitution and by-laws 
were approved; an Executive Director, Dr. 
William Glaser from Columbia University, 
was appointed; proposals regarding the work 
of the Council for the next two years were pre- 
sented and discussed; and an Executive Com- 
mittee was elected, consisting of: Charles Y. 
Glock, Chairman, Survey Research Center, 
Berkeley; Allen H. Barton, Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia; Philip K. Hastings, 
Roper Public Opinion Research Center; Rob- 
ert E. Lane, Political Science Research Li- 
brary, Yale; Dwaine Marvick, UCLA Political 
Behavior Archive; Warren E. Miller, Inter- 
University Consortium for Political Research; 
Ithiel de Sola Pool, Center for International 
Studies, M.I.T.; and Peter H. Rossi, National 
Opinion Research Center, University of Chi- 
cago. The Executive Committee met at Co- 

Rumbia on December 18, 1965, to discuss pro- 
posals of the Executive Director for forthcom- 
ing activities of the Council, and to approve 
a grant request for funds to support these 
activities. 

Under the auspices of the Council, two 
meetings of technical experts from the various 
archives and other relevant organizations 
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have been held. The first, co-sponsored by the 
Center for International Studies, M.I.T., was 
held in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in Decem- 
ber, 1964; the second was hosted by the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, Columbia, in May, 
1965. Among other results, these conferences 
have established technically feasible principles 
for information retrieval, computer program- 
ming and program sharing, data formatting 
and storage, data maintenance, and services to 
users and archives. 

One specific result of these meetings was 
the establishment and approval of a standard 
format for keypunching machine-readable 
codebooks. Machine-readable codebooks are 
advantageous for preparing multilith and pho- 
to-offset masters. Such masters are needed to 
print data documentation in the large quanti- 
ties required to serve users, to make more effi- 
cient and less costly the maintenance of up- 
to-date documentation, to provide part of the 
input and output requirements of archive in- 
formation retrieval systems, to aid the docu- 
mentation and identification of analysis output, 
and for data diffusion among archives. The 
format approved by the Technical Committee 
takes account of these potential uses for ma- 
chine-readable codebooks. Presently, the Inter- 
University Consortium and the International 
Data Service and Reference Library are pre- 
paring codebooks according to the approved 
format, and have developed computer capa- 
bilities for realizing several of the potential 
uses. The Roper Center and Zentralarchiv are 
taking preliminary steps toward operationally 
adopting the conventions and capabilities. 

Major participants in the technical con- 
ferences have been representatives from aca- 
demic research organizations which suppply 
data to archives and are studying the impli- 
cations of themselves becoming general pur- 
pose service archives. A significant outcome 
is that the Bureau of Applied Social Research 
at Columbia, the Institute for Social Research 
of the University of Michigan, the National 
Opinion Research Center at the University of 
Chicago, and the Survey Research Center of 
the University of California, Berkeley, are 
implementing developing standards, conven- 
tions, and operations for the initial phases of 
data preparation, insofar as possible with 
presently available computer capabilities, 

The third Technical conference is to be held 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, during 1966, if the 
necessary support can be obtained. The Plan- 
ning Committee met in Los Angelesin October, 
1965, and determined that the theme of the 
conference should be “The Concerted or In- 
tegrated Use of Large Social Science Data 
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Bases.” Formal papers are to be invited on 
social science data bases generated by metro- 
politan planning groups, government agencies, 
academic research organizations, and social 
science data archives; system development ef- 
forts for computers to exploit such data bases; 
and information retrieval experiments, and 
design and development activities. The Tech- 
nical Committee of the Council hopes that a 
published volume on data archives will result 
from this conference. 

The Council publishes documents describing 
the work of its Technical Committee; a periodic 
“Archives Newsletter” containing information 
about policies of the Council, the activities 
of operating archives, announcements of and 
descriptive information about newly estab- 
lished archives, and other items of interest 
to archive users and research organizations. 
These documents and further information 
about the Council are available upon request 
to the Executive Director. 


The Coordination of Archive Activities in Europe 
and the United Kingdom 


UNESCO and the International Social 
Science Council have sponsored and encour- 
aged a number of activities with the primary 
aim of making archived data more readily 
accessible to European scholars. A number 
of conferences have been held, two of which 
specifically dealt with social science data 
archives, 

At the Second Conference on Data Archives, 
held in Paris in 1964, particular attention was 
given to the production of survey data in 
Europe and the United States; the selection, 
re-diffusion, and utilization of data; relations 
among data suppliers, archives, and users; 
procedures for data preparation, storage, pro- 
cessing, and retrieval; the role of archives in 
graduate education; and the establishment 
of networks of archives. Representatives from 
European archives drafted and agreed to a 
statement of principles regarding the estab- 
lishment of a European Federation of Social 
Science Data Archives. From the papers pre- 
sented at this conference a book entitled Data 
Archives for the Social Sciences is to be pub- 
lished early in 1966. 

A “Working Party of Data Archives,” 
sponsored by the World Association for Public 
Opinion Research, and organized by the Inter- 
national Social Science Council, was held in 
connection with the WAPOR conference in 
Dublin in 1965. To provide a means for closer 
co-operation among archives, the “Working 
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Party” decided to undertake the execution of 
g plan for an inventory of the current holdings 
of archives. Subsequently, some financing for , 
the inventory has been obtained, the co-opera~ $ 
tion of American archives solicited, and in 
most cases, assured, and the instruments for 
information gathering further developed. Pre- 
sent plans are initially to gather a specified 
set of information about sample surveys taken 
in European countries. 

The “Working Party” paid special atten- 
tion to protection of the interests of data 
suppliers in the development and operation 
of archives. A number of arrangements for 
implementing this goal were reviewed or pro- 
posed, and discussed. y 

Plans for the organization of a Europen" 
Federation of Social Science Data Archives 
are presently being prepared. A conference of 
representatives of archives and other interested 
organizations is scheduled to take place in 
London, April 12 to 17, 1966. 

Until recently, developments in Europe fo- 
cused on data using the methodologies and 
tachniques of survey research. Increasing 
attention is being given to the collection, con- 
version to machine readable form, and organi- 
zation for widespread diffusion and use, of 
governmental and institutional statistics in 
historical depth. For example, the Michelsen 
Institute in Bergen and the Institute for Social 
Research in Oslo are cooperating in the de- 
velopment of an historical archive of ecological’ 
data on Norwegian politics. (23) The archive 
already contains, in machine-readable form, 
and for each commune, information from local 
and national elections; censuses; educational, 


` agricultural, industrial, and fiscal statistics; 


church attendance figures and local party or- 
ganizations. A similar development is under 
way in Finland. (2) 

To explore problems and progress in the 
establishment of archives of ecological data, 
and the research potential, particularly for 
comparative analyses, of such data bases, an 
international symposium is to be held in Evian, 
France, September 12-16, 1966. This sympo- 
sium, whose theme is “Quantitative Ecological 
Analysis in the Social Sciences,” will include 
formal papers and informal exchanges of in- 
formation emphasizing the development of 
ecological archives for exploitation by com 
puters, and new techniques in the quantitative 
analysis of such data bases. 

Further information about developments in 
Europe is available upon request to Professor 
Stein Rokkan, The Chr. Michelsen Institute, 
Bergen, Norway. 
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Efforts by the United States Federal Government 
to Provide Better Access to Data Collected or 


Generated by us Agencies 


+ 


During recent years, several federal agencies 
have taken steps to make their data more 
accessible to non-governmental agencies, state 
and local governments, academic and non- 
profit research organizations, and individual 
scholars. The efforts in this direction of two 
such agencies, the Bureaus of Census and Labor 
Statistics, were reported earlier. 

Unfortunately, a number of governmental 
agencies have not yet established policies and 
procedures for the use of their data, and some 
have not yet taken steps adequate to insure 
that their data are preserved, in a usable 
machine-readable form for scholarly use. 
Moreover, there is an increasing need to com- 
bine the date, produced by several agencies for 
certain kinds of analysis. Up to now there has 
been little effort to standardize data formats, 
coding procedures, and storage and mainten- 
ance methods to provide for such needs, even 
when the needs arise within the government 
itself, 

Steps are now being taken to solve these 
problems. In response to the recommendations 
of what has become known as the “Ruggles 


Committee," the Bureau of the Budget has’ 


engaged the services of a consultant, Dr. Edgar 
Dunn of the Council on Resources for the 
Future, to prepare recommendations as to 
what the federal government should do. An 
ad hoc committee, consisting of representatives 
from the Bureaus of Statistical Standards, 
Labor Statistics, and Census, and the National 
Bureau of Standards has been appointed to 
advise Dr. Dunn. 

The Committee, chaired by Professor Rich- 
ard Ruggles of Yale University, was established 
as a Social Science Research Council Com- 
mittee on the Preservation and Use of Econ- 
omic Data, This Committee had developed 
out of concerns cf the Executive Committee 
of the American Economic Association and the 
Social Science Research Council for the pre- 
servation of economic and other social science 
data for research. In 1965, it submitted a re- 
port of its findings and recommendations to 


-the Social Science Research Council and to the 
T Bureau of the Budget. 


From 1962 to 1964, the Committee surveyed 
data resources of the government and studied 
the problems of providing access to individual 
data sets. Meetings were held with representa- 
tives of agencies in the Departments of Com- 
merce, Labor, Treasury, Agriculture, Interior, 
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and Health, Education, and Welfare; and 
with representatives from the National Ar- 
chives, the National Science Foundation, and 
the Bureau of the Budget. The Committee 
concluded that to solve the many problems of 
data access and preservation, the federal gov- 
ernment should establish a Federal Data 
Center with its own staff and computer facili- 
ties, and with authority to acquire govern- 
mentally produced data. 

At this writing, the Budget Bureau ad hoc 
committee responsible for acting on the recom- 
mendations of the Ruggles Committee hopes to 
have funding for a Federal Data Center in- 
cluded in the budget for the fiscal year 1967. 
There are no documents describing the propos- 
als of the committee; however, conversations 
with two members have indicated there is 
substantial consensus regarding the functions 
and responsibilities of the proposed Center. 
As of November, 1965, the Budget Bureau 
committee apparently felt that the Federal 
Data Center should basically be a centralized 
place where users could determirte what data 
are available, where duplicate sets of data 
could be stored and maintained for future use, 
and data services (including computer analyses) 
could be provided users. 

According to present thinking, the Federal 
Data Center will not attempt to house all 
data in one central location. It will instead, 
emphasize coordination, referral, and facilita- 
tion functions; it will promote standards for 
the collection, coding, formatting, and pre- 
servation of federally produced data; and it 
will support the development of staff and 
computer capabilities to serve users. Insofar 
as feasible, the Center will also develop an 
archive of data, organized and coded as an 
integrated data base for concerted analyses. 
The Federal Data Center will not limit itself 
to any content area or subset of government 
agencies; it will concern itself with data pro- 
duced in machine-readable form by all agencies. 

In addition, the Center might attempt to 
coordinate data collection efforts. It will make 
the needs of users known to data-producing 
agencies and help users to prepare new data 
files to take advantage of governmentally pro- 
duced data, ' 

A critical problem concerning public access 
to governmentally produced data stems from 
the imperative need to protect the confident- 
iality of respondents. Hundreds of thousands 
of individuals and businesses cooperate month- 
ly to provide data important for routine bus- 
iness, and for forecasting and reporting pur- 
poses. The need to protect confidential infor- 
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mation is one important reason for the diff- 
culty of access to government data. Although 
this protection can be guaranteed if the agency 
can itself provide the needed analyses, this 
is not a practical solution because many agen- 
cies do not have the necessary analytical 
capabilities (their functions do not demand 
them), and because most are not staffed, kud- 
geted, or organized to provide custom services 
for individual clients. The Federal Data Center 
would essentially bypass many of these prob- 
lems by providing a centralized staff, organized 
and equipped to perform almost any kind of 
data analysis, including those where privately 
produced data must be merged with data 
produced by the government. 

It is expected that significant information 
about plans for a Federal Data Center will be- 
come available early in 1966. If so, a substan- 
tial portion of the second issue of ‘‘Archives 
Newsletter,” published by the Council of 
Social Science Data Archives, will be devoted 
to federal action regarding machine-readable 
data the United States Government produces. 

Questions and comments regarding the es- 
tablishment of a Federal Data Center should be 
addressed to the Director, Office of Statistical 
Standards, Bureau of the Budget. 


x k * 


While the development of satisfactory 
national policies for disseminating machine- 
readable data generated by the federal gov- 
ernment is only in its initial phases, a coherent 
national posture embracing the many other 
private, academic and foreign data sources of 
interest to researchers is even less advanced. 
The Behavioral Sciences Division of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences has recently estab- 
lished a permanent Committee on Information 
in the Behavioral Sciences, under the chair- 
manship of Professor David Easton. The first 
mandate of this committee is to prepare a 
major report providing guidelines for policy 
development in the area of documentation and 
data resources. The report will deal with 
problems in the financing and maintenance 
of archives and other data resources that 
serve as “input” to the research process, as 
well as progress in information retrieval sys- 
tems and the “output” flow of results or di- 
gested scientific information through the re- 
search community. 

If further space were available, extended 
comments on some of these other aspects of 
information problems would be appropriate— 
particularly in the areas of information re- 
trieval and data processing, management and 
analysis capabilities. Suffice it to say here that 
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with a new generation of computer equipment 
providing heretofore impossible capabilities 
for social science research as well as data S 
archives, considerable attention to research, 
experimentation, and development must be 
given over the coming years. The technical 
staffs of archives and other organizations are 
currently working on a number of user-oriented 
systems to maximally exploit the revolutionary 
potential of large, integrated collections of 
social science data. It is hoped that researchers 
and funding agencies will appreciate the mas- 
sive development efforts required, and applaud 
the ultimate results. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


A REPLY TO “SOME FURTHER COMMENTS 
ON THE END OF IDEOLOGY” 


To THE EDITOR: 


I am pleased to have Professor Lipset con- 
firm that the preference of the decline of 
ideology writers for the kind of corsensual 
societies emerging in some parts of the Wesi is 
itself ideological. But, if I may restate my 
intention, I mean 1) to demonstrate that the 
Italian case seems not to fit some of the gen- 
eralizations of Professor Lipset and others 
regarding ideology’s decline in Europe and 2) to 
suggest that beyond their obvious preferences 
for consensual societies, some of the decline of 
ideology writers seem to me to be offering as 
scientifically established truths generalizations 
that may themselves be ideologically based. It 
is in this last sense that I contend that we are 
far from resolving the Mannheim Paradox, no 
matter how much intellectual whistling in the 
dark we may now engage in. 

Professor Lipset’s appeal to the authority of 
scholars and journalists he cites is surely an 
insufficient response to the major thrust of my 
article. In the case of Raymond Aron, I would 
argue that his outpourings on the subject sug- 
gest that he is very engagé on this subject and 
that it is manifestly difficult to distinguish in 
some of his works what may be the dispas- 
sionate observations of the social scientist from 
the impassioned utterances of a brilliant 
polemicist. Otto Kirchheimer, at least, was 
quite explicit about the kind of ideology he be- 
lieved to be in decline in countries like Germany 
and quite open in suggesting why he personally 
bemoaned the alleged transformations, As for 
Giovanni Sartori, I find it difficult to under- 
stand how Professor Lipset can use Lim in 
support of the point of view I am examining. 
Sartori finds the “end of ideology” literature 
unacceptable in part because (as I have noted) 
it seems excessively anti-historical, that is, ex- 
tremely limited in space and time and in part 
because (sgain as I have noted) the “decline” 
writers seem to be referring only to a particular 
kind of ideology (i.e., Marxism). In this regard, 
Sartori says, ‘‘... Marxism is not necessarily 
the last of the ideologies, and we must not 
confuse the decline of a certain kind of ideology 
with the disappearance of ideology as such.’ 
Sartori goes on to say that the idea that ideol- 
ogies have run their course is self-delusion, that 


1 See his Democratic Theory (Detroit, 1962), 
p. 191. 


in discussing this alleged decline, we are in- 
clined to confuse the genus and the species, 
and that not even the proposition that ideolo- 
gies will wither away under the impact of 
industrialization is satisfactory as a long-range 
prediction.? 

Why Professor Lipset and I seem to come 
away from our reading some of the same ex- 
perts with basically different interpretations of 
what they are driving at may or may not be a 
question worth pursuing; the fact that there 
are these different interpretations, however, \ 
brings me back to the matter of definition and 
meaning. The matter is not greatly clarified by 
Professor Lipset’s response to my article, for 
as I read his rejoinder, it seems to me to con- 
tain the following observations: 1) That there 
is something in existence we may appropriately 
identify as ideological behavior in a “pure 
sense,” although I fail to detect in any of the 
writings I cite (with the possible but never- 
theless still confusing exception of Mannheim) 
what this distinction would mean empirically, 
and whether it is “pure” as opposed to some 
other kind of ideology that is allegedly in de- 
cline; 2) That Weltenschauungen, or what 
Mannheim called “total ideologies,” have de 
clined, which suggests that “partial ideologies” 
have not; 3) That what has really declined is 
“sharp”? or “intense” or “deep” or “bitter” 
ideological conflict which suggests that ideology 
that is not preceded by such adjectives is still 
very much with us. I believe that I acknowl- 
edge this last fact in my paper and try to 
emphasize the necessity of avoiding cosmic 
generalizations about what may be happening 
to ideology in the West and to focus greater 
attention on the rhetoric and symbology of 
ideological formulations. 

I; is only in this last context that one can 
hope to judge what it means when Professor 


2 bid., pp. 192-193. Even in those places 
where Sartori seems to support the idea that 
poliżical extremism may wane in some societies 
that achieve industrial economic affluence, he “~ 
cautions that this association may not be true 
of all such societies and that it may not long 
remain true even in some of the affluent democ- 
racies. He says, “If we labor under this delusion, 
I am afraid that a future historian will be able 
to refer to a felix America, or to a “happy Eu- 
rope,” in a highly ironic sense. Ibid., p. 192. 
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Lipset finds the ideology of the Italian Com- 
munist party “more moderate” (which I con- 
, cede, if he means by “more moderate” a basic 
~change in symbology and not necessarily a 
“decline” of the party’s ideology); or to judge 
what it means when I suggest that recent 
events in the Communist party may actually 
be a sign of “ideological vigor.” Furthermore, 
since Professor Lipset has in fact joined issue 
with me on several details of Italian politics, I 
would ask, in turn, why he prefers to view the 
present Italian governmental coalition as a de- 
cline in Socialist iceology without considering 
whether it is not equally valid to interpret the 
coalition in terms of a marked increase in the 
ideological articulation and commitment of 
\. Christian Democracy. 

‘I am convinced that the issue I am posing 
“here will not be readily or convincingly re- 
solved by asking merely which of the above 
“findings” is more “scientific” or what kinds of 
questions are or are not “researchable.” To re- 
turn to Sartori, this question can only be re- 
solved if we turn our attention to some basic 
questions about the sociology of knowledge and 
of the theory of knowledge.’ I hope my article 
suggests io some that several such questions 
are begged or obscured by the decline of 
ideology writers. I leave it to those who have 
read the -elevant literature of the past decade 
to decide whether my interpretations of the 
impressions created by that literature and the 
“problems I raise in my paper add up to only a 

straw man. ; 

JosepH LAPALOMBARA 
Yale University 


To THE Eprror: 


I was pleased to read Louis W. Koenig’s 
review of John Feerick’s From Failing Hands 
in your December, 1965, issue. I would like, 
however, to correct an erroneous impression 
left by Professor Koenig. 


3 See his brilliant treatment of this in ibid., pp. 
455-460. 
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Professor Koenig suggests that the Bayh 
Amendment on presidential inability and suc- 
cession departed from recommendations of the 
American Bar Association in providing for a 
body other than the Cabinet which, if created 
by the Congress, could determine—in conjunc- 
tion with the Vice-President—that the Presi- 
dent was unable to perform the powers and 
duties of his office. 

The very constructive idea to provide Con- 
gress with the authority to create an alternate 
body was the American Bar Association’s pri- 
mary contribution to Senate Joint Resolution 
139, which I had introduced some weeks before 
the American Bar Association considered the 
problem. These legal experts wisely suggested 
that the Constitution should remain as flexible 
as possible—that rather than freeze into the 
document the requirement that the Cabinet 
make this all-important decision, the Congress 
might at some future time find a more viable 
alternative. 

Although Senator Albert Gore, a colleague 
for whom I have: the greatest respect,” con- 
tended that the language appearéd to provide 
for the possibility of the two bodies (i.e., the 
Cabinet or “such other body as Congress may 
provide... ”) to function simultaneously, the 
legislative history is painstakingly clear on that 
point. Because the courts rely most heavily on 
statements of a proposal’s floor manager in 
determining legislative intent, I scrupulously 
went over that point time and again at hear- 
ings of my subcommittee, of the House com- 
mittee, and in my floor statements. If the Con- 
gress were to provide for another body, that 
body would act in lieu of the Cabinet, but in 
conjunction with the Vice-President. 

Senator Gore’s point was debated at length 
on the floor of the Senate before the amend- 
ment received final action and was sent to the 
states. The Senate, in a vote of 68-to-5, agreed 
that the intent was clear and voted in favor of 
the proposal. Fifteen state legislatures have 
since ratified the 25th Amendment, 

Breca BAYEN 

United States Senate 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Making of the President—1964. By THEO- 
DORE H. Wirz. (New York: Atheneum 
Publishers, 1965. Pp. 404. $6.95.) 


It is a pleasure to read a book filled with awe 
and admiration for the terrors and accomplish- 
ments of the political enterprise. Theodore 
White is evidently in love with politics. He 
writes with tenderness and compassion about 
the men who seek 30 valiantly to grapple with 
forces they can but dimly perceive. He sees 
good men (yes, Goldwater, too) doing their 
best for their country even as their good inten- 
tions lie splattered around the campaign trail, 
' where unforeseen circumstances or ideological 
rigidity or personal failing have cruelly left 
them. White does an especially good job of 
re-creating the atmosphere as the outbreak of 
racial violence led to a mingling of despair for 
the present and a determination to bring hope 
to the future. Bus White is also the inside- 
dopester writ large. What secret revelations 
does he have to enlarge our understanding of 
political life at the levels of the high and 
mighty in which he moves? 

Having grown tired of scholarship by tele- 
scope, students of Soviet affairs have been 
known to wish they could give up the slippery 
T of Kremlinology and really find out what 

is going on by placing an agent in the highest 
reaches of officialdom. Let us view Theodore 
White as our man in America. If his inside 
stories cannot enrich our understanding of 
American politics, we may have to reconsider 
the value of inside information. 

At once (pp. 6 and 7) we learn exactly where 
Nelson Rockefeller, Thomas Dewey, Barry 
Goldwater, William Scranton, Richard Nixon, 
Dwight Hisenhower, and U Thant were when 
they heard the news that John F. Kennedy had 
been assassinated. Is it significant that Rocke- 
feller and Dewey were dining (conspiring?) to- 
gether and heard the news from a Negro maid, 
while Nixon was (characteristically?) alone in 
a taxi cab, whereas Goldwater (more omi- 
nously?) was accompanying the coffin of his 
mother-in-law? We are back,.it seems, to an 

smerican version of Kremlinology. 

Soon (pp. 62 ff.) we are introduced to a 
struggle of “morbid intensity” between ‘ ‘the 
primitives ” and the “ ‘Eastern Establish- 
ment.’ ” Although ‘‘both names are corruptions 
of reality ...they are convenient shorthand 
for describing a twenty year period ... during 
which the Eastern Establishment dominated 


the national machinery of the Republican 
Party and its major governorships, while the 
primitives dominated its Congressional ma- 
chinery and set its national lawmaking pos- 
ture.” From its capital, New York City, “the 
apparently dominant Eastern Establishment” 
could technically ‘‘be described as the executive 
center of the Western world,” from which the 
war against cancer is carried out, the Persian 
economy reorganized, and the Franco-British 
cross-channel scheme revived. 

In its political aspect, the Eastern Establish- 
ment is best seen as a “rather large village” 
whose members have been brought together 
“by an indefinable selection process.” They are 
like other men, yet “set apart... by their 
enormous executive ability, superior responsi- 
bilities or great wealth.” While the Eastern 
Establishment ‘“—if there is one—’ lives in- 
several places, it generally dwells’in the ‘Per- 
fumed Stockade” on a portion of Manhattan’s 
East Side (p. 63). Although their children go 
to the same exclusive schools and exchange 
visits, the Eastern Establishment “is by no 
means a closed community;...raw money 
cannot buy entrance.... Persons who make 
a mark in the world—be it in industry, politics, 
art, science, writing—gradually find acceptance 
in the Perfumed Stockade” (p. 64). Wall Street 
is part of the Establishment. But ‘Wall Street 
can no longer command. Yet it still leads. The 
Wall Street men do not meet collectively ... 
any longer in a cozy group.... Yet they set 
the climate” (p. 66). While members of the 
Eastern Establishment share ‘‘a common code,” 
they are not centralized. They are divided 
among the political parties “and the dominant 
Republicans are themselves split and torn by 
groups, factions and personal antipathies...” 
(p. 68). As for the candidates, Nelson Rocke- 
feller was presumably in but “never a favorite 
of the Establishment” (p. 69), while William 
Scranton, “a modest millionaire,” was not in 
“But his Establishment connections were 
superb” (p. 86) among the “men who move 
things in the East...” (p. 87). Since Rocke- 
feller could not be dissuaded from running, 
divorcing and fathering, and the Establishment 
lacked the power in the Republican Party to 
help Scranton, Goldwater won the nomination. 
“It was as if the Goldwater people had rewired 
the switchboard of the Party,” a person with 
knowledge of the Establishment operation told 
White, “and the numbers we had were all 
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dead” (p. 158). Yet none of this seems to mat- 
ter very much because “Power, in America, 
comes from voters—their ... taste or convic- 
tion” (p. 128); “The President, alone among 
men, can set the climate of politics” (p. 248); 
and there “is an iron rule of politics: the higher 
the office, the more important the candidate 
is—and the less important the organization” 
(p. 319). 

One could only sympathize with a Soviet 
analyst trying to make sense out of the Eastern 
Establishment and its role in American poli- 
tics. As all expert observers of Presidentology 
are aware, however, the agent could report that 
it was by no means an accident that Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy accompanied the 
casket of the former Chief Executive while 
President Lyndon Johnson followed far in the 
rear. For the first time, we learn that “Johnson 
had felt that he must, in order to establish con- 
tinuity, accompany the casket from the plane 
to the ground in the cargo lift with the family 
and the blood-stained widow, in the view of the 
nation. Robert Kennedy...had sounter- 
manded Johnson, the President. ... The mat- 
ter rankled on both sides” (p. 260). The fact 
that certain followers of former President 
Kennedy remain in Johnson’s office must re- 
main a puzzle to which further clues should 
diligently be sought. 

Bits and pieces of information of political 
interest may be gleaned from reading The 
Making of the President—1964. Did Goldwater 
really believe in the myth of the silent Repub- 
lican vote? White says he did. Did Nixon wait 
around to see if Rockefeller and Goldwater 
would eliminate each other? White says he did. 
Did the Goldwater leaders decide upon a 
strategy centering their hopes upon a strong 
southern base? They did, says White. We learn 
that President Johnson did order a pcll taken 
to gauge the (negligible) effects of the Jenkins 
affair, and that the Goldwaterites made exten- 
sive use of polls, despite the bad news they 
invariakly contained. Our skepticism of the 
value of news reports increases when we dis- 
cover that reporters took it upon themselves 
to save Goldwater from his worst self by per- 
sistently questioning him until they came up 
with a quote that seemed safer to them than 
the one he originally gave them. 

On the matter of greatest political interest— 
did men allied with Goldwater secure his 
nomination by somehow taking over the 
Republican party?—Theodore White offers 
tantalizing snippets. He tells how F. Clinton 
White, a former leader of the Young Repub- 
licans and a technician of party organization, 
held a secret gathering of twenty friends in 
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1961 and decided to form a committee “‘to 
seize the Republican Party for the conserva- 
tive cause” (p. 92). But then we lose sight of 
Clinton White’s efforts for the most part. We 
are told that his apparatus was somehow active 
in some state conventions, but the only hard 
icformation comes from Washington. In that 
state, conservatives elected delegates by the 
simple expedient of sending people down to 
become precinct captains where no one else 
would do the job; then they used their votes 
to control precinct caucuses, county conven- 
tions and eventually the state convention itself. 
Siill we cannot tell how many delegates from 
how many states were thus placed to support 
Goldwater. The hypothesis that Goldwater was 
truly the personal preference of Republican ~ 
activists is not pursued. \ 

It should be evident that inside dope is no ` 
substitute for political analysis. While the in- 
side story may suggest puzzles which need to 
be unraveled, it does not contain the indispens- 
able analytic formula for giving meaning to 
what has been observed. Reading inside infor- 
mation can be most enjoyable. One could only 
wish that there were more of it in this book, for 
the author apparently never penetrated Lyn- 
don Jobnson’s inner court. 

Since Theodore White is likely to continue 
his enterprise in future Presidential elections, 
political scientists may wish to consider how 
his work might be most useful to them. Asa | 
propagandist for the worth and dignity of thet” 
political life, White has no peer. Long may he‘ 
continue. As a reporter he is splendid when he 
settles upon subjects that are amenable to 
personal interviewing and observation. His 
description of Goldwater’s convention organ- 
ization is excellent, for example, while his 
account of the primaries is disappointing be- 
cause he can add nothing to what has already 
appeared in the press. Next time around he 
might devote more space to the relationships 
between the candidates and the reporters who 
fcllow them around. It would be especially 
helpful to have more detailed chronologies 
of how the candidates and their staffs perceive 
and react to the events oi the conventions 
and the campaigns as they occur. As a political 
analyst White leaves a great deal to be desired. 
No one is suggesting that Theodore White 
should write for political scientists. On the 
contrary, he should stick more closely to his 
great forte of reporting the thought and actions 
of the actors who participate in the most 
stirring drama of American political life. 


wo 


Aaron B. WILDAVSKY 
University of California at Berkeley 
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Elements of Judicial Strategy. By WALTER F. 

Morpuy. (Chicago: University of Chicago 

J~ Press, 1964. Pp. xiii, 249. $7.50.) 

What does a political scientist do when he 
addresses himself to “public law?” Twenty 
years ago, Harl Latham and others were 
viewed as fairly avant-garde for referring deri- 
sively to political science professors who “try 
to sound like lawyers in the classroom.” At 
about the same time this reviewer found it 
necessary, in the introduction to an instruc- 
tional text-that consciously sought to depart 
from the traditional law school casebook pat- 
tern, to point out that political science analysis 
had goals in mind that differed sharply from 
the vocational aims of legal training. 

- Herman’ Pritchett had just published his 

ook on the Roosevelt court. W. W. Willough- 
by’s three volume opus was beginning to gather 
dust—but it was still on the shelf: today our 
graduate students aze likely to look nonplussed 
if you ask them who Willoughby was. And, to 
be sure, the tradition he represented has been 
almost wholly displaced by, on the one hand, 
the quantitative orientation of Schubert, Ulmer, 
et al., and, on the other hand, the kind of in- 
quiry and analysis exemplified by Walter 
Murphy’s work. 

Murphy’s key question in the book under 
review is essentially sociological in nature: it 
is an inquiry into role and role perception. 

~What he purports to do in this book is “‘ca- 

ability analysis.” He sets out to demonstrate 
that Supreme Court justices not only have 
choices but that they are quite capable of mak- 
ing the most of them. The premise is that, 
whether he admits it or not, every justice is to 
some degree “policv-oriented.” 

How far can one take this kind of approach? 
How fruitful is it likely to be? There are two 
footnotes on page 201 of Murphy’s book that 
seem to me to pose the issue contained in these 
two questions in stark relief. Murphy’s text at 
this point asserts that capability analysis per- 
mits hypothesizing now. “Even where papers 
or interviews are not available,” one reads 
here, “the results of traditional and behavioral 
research can be combined to provide fruitful 
—and testable—hypotheses about how justices 
will behave or have behaved, based on how 

\they can act.” (Italies of the original.) At this 
Point Murphy drops a footnote speculating 
about a “very obvious” hypothesis one might 
formulate about Justice Brandeis. He notes 
that he found some support for this hypothesis 
in some letters from Justice Clarke to Woodrow 
Wilson and in “the general theme” of Alexan- 
der Bickel’s book, The Unpublished Opinions 
of Mr. Justice Brandeis. 
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Then, after two more sentences in the text, 
another footnote—and this one is worth quot- 
ing in full: “I am making an assumption which 
may be unwarranted—that the publication of 
this kind of study will not cause future judges 
to destroy their papers.” The earlier footnote 
had, quite understandally, closed with the 
observation that the hypothesis could be more 
fully tested, once all of the Brandeis papers are 
accessible. 

Much of Murphy’s illustrative material is 
drawn from the Taft-Hughes era. Taft and 
Stone have, of course, left us with treasure 
troves of paper to be mined. Their clerks and 
secretaries filed loyally—but without knowing 
to what ends the modern biographer might go. 
Murphy’s question, his halfway fear that he 
might, by the very kind of analysis he pro- 
pounds, close off the Pandora’s box of judicial 
memorabilia, was, of course, already widely 
mooted following the publication of Mason’s 
book on Stone. What Murphy does in his book 
is totally different from Mason’s detailed 
biography—but it raises the same specter. 
Judges may not necessarily destroy their 
papers: it will suffice that they (or some of 
them) will be conscious of the fact that their 
papers will be read in the light of capability 
analysis. Are we not, in our eagerness to pene- 
trate into the inner sanctum of judicial reason- 
ing, creating the foundations for a false front, 
the presuppositions, as it were, for a judicial 
double bookkeeping system? 

What has been said here is not a criticism of 
Murphy’s book. Time and again throughout 
the book’s 210 pages of text, Murphy demon- 
strates that he knows both the limits and the 
pitfalls of his method. I have elected to under- 
line one of his own words of caution and to 
enlarge it into a major misgiving—or perhaps 
I should say, a feeling of uneasiness. Realist 
jurisprudence has enabled us to sweep aside 
the cobwebs of legal verbiage until now we may 
boldly hypothesize upon what judges hoped to 
accomplish but did not tell us about. Those 
who have studied decision-making in other 
settings, such as business organizations or 
municipal councils, tell us that one can postu- 
late that the bargaining that is likely to be part 
of decision-making in a collegial body will, of 
necessity and by its very nature, seek to avoid 
the glare of publicity, be it current or future. 
Today, much is being said by justices in sepa- 
rate opinions of one kind or another—plainly 
one of the by-products of modern thinking 
about law and the Court. But—and here I 
find myself far less sanguine than Murphy— 
what are they confiding to their papers? I 
suspect that if I were on the Court today it 
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would be part of my strategy to explain mvself 
to future capability analysts in just the light 
in which I would like ^o be seen. Are we about 
to kill the goose that laid the golden egg? 

But even if we are—and if Walter Murphy 
should turn out to have been a prime axe 
wielder—Elements of Judicial Strategy deserves 
careful reading and study. What do political 
scientists do when they study “public law”? 
Murphy provides one set of answers: they ask 
not only what decisions judges make but how 
and (importantly) why they make them. This 
capability to make decisions gives to each 
justice a strategic weapon which he may 
(Murphy would, I suspect, say ‘‘does’”) em- 
ploy in furtherance of his personal policy ob- 
jectives, and his techniques as he seeks to make 
the most of his potential power are proper ob- 
jects for study. 

Decisions, power, policy choices—this is in- 
deed the language of political science. We have 
come a long ways since W. W. Willoughby— 
and Walter Murphy deserves much credit for 
drawing some very logical affirmative precepts 
out of the rejection of traditionalism that 
sounded so courageous two decades ago. 


Francis H. HELLER 
University of Kansas 


The Scientific Estate. By Don K. Price. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1965. Pp. xi, 323. 
$5.95.) 


Nothing makes a man a philosopher more 
than experience in public administration fol- 
lowed by the contemplation of science and its 
social consequences. In public administration 
he sees that most of the social problems with 
which government must deal, from nuclear 
threat to safety for infants, are the results of 
the scientific revolution. In contemplation he 
sees that the revolution has quietly brought 
profound changes in the nature of American 
government. 

Don K. Price has written a superb statement 
of contemporary political philosophy. He ex- 
amines American government, as it is, and 
talks about the distribution of power. He bor- 
rows the term estates from history deliberately 
to make the point that large sections of society 
still share power. The estates today are the 
scientific, the professional, the administrative, 
and the political. They handle “four broad 
functions in government and public affairs,” 
but they “are by no means sharply distin- 
guished from one another.” Rather the estates 
“fall along a gradation or spectrum within our 
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political system. At one end of the spectrum, 
pure science is concerned with knowledge and , 
truth; at the other end pure politics is con-; 
cerned with power and action. But neither S 
ever exists in its pure form. Every person, 
in his actual work, is concerned to some extent 
with all four functions.” 

Why does a man writing political philosophy 
in 1965 talk about the scientific estate instead 
of some other institution that might serve a 
discussion of the distribution of power? 

Government has been engaged in scientific 
research and development to some extent since 
the birth of the nation. Franklin and Jefferson 
were the best examples, and almost the last, of 
scientists who were also politicians by open 
profession. Accelerated instead of gradu 
growth has been the rule in every aspect of 
science and its consequences. The acceleration 
since 1940 has produced changes so striking 
that anyone who considers them has to come 
to the conclusion that many of the old con- 
cepts of political economy have to be ques- 
tioned. Science has become a power and a major 
function of government. The national govern- 
ment has become the foremost sponsor of basic 
research as well as a contractor for develop- 
ment. The scope of research and development 
has grown to more in money terms than the 
entire federal budget before Pearl Harbor. 
States, cities, private firms, universities, indi- 
viduals need the security that comes with- 
money for defense, atomic energy, space, edu- 
cation, and health. All these enterprises are 
massive in their effect on the economy. All are 
decided in whole or in part by the national 
government, with the benefits flowing to states 
and institutions and individuals. 

If once an observer could talk about eco- 
nomic power coming mainly from the owner- 
ship of property, he can ro longer do so. When 
the national government became the biggest 
buyer of technical goods and services, the line 
between public and private economic power be- 
came so blurred it lost meaning. So did any 
analysis of power that saw radical set against 
conservative solutions. Such a Newtonian idea 
as separation of powers and checks and bal- 
ances lost its clarity. With the development of 
science and technology, so many complexities 
were introduced into public policy that no 
longer could one see solutions in opposing party 
doctrines. The bureaucracy, now mixed public 
and private, became at once stronger in in- 
fluence and more unified in its purpose of the 
further use of science. 

The new federalism of grants-in-aid ex- 
tended to include beneficial contracts that are 
carried out in states, cities, and both public 
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and private institutions. Professor Price is 
\ very perceptive in his analysis of what has 
happened to federalism. He sees, for example, 
that while economis and political power have 
been fusec, the authority of the central gov- 
ernment has been diffused. ‘‘This has destroyed 
the notion that the future growth in the func- 
tions and expenditures of government, which 
seems to be made inevitable by the increase 
in the technological complexity of our civiliza- 
tion, would necessarily take the form of a vast 
bureaucracy, organized on Max Weber’s 
hierarchical principles, and using the processes 
of science as Julian Huxley predicted {in Man 
in the Modern World] to answer policy ques- 
tions.” When scientists are influential, they 
yehave as scientists and not as “science fiction 
or Marxist theory would have them behave; 
they have introduced into stodgy and respon- 
sible channels of bureaucracy the amiable dis- 
order of a university faculty meeting.” The 
Insiders, those “wko hold important positions 
of influence in government, and in the in- 
stitutional structure by which government and 
science are now so closely connected,” are 
likely to ‘‘accept the subordination of science to 
the value systems established by the nation’s 
political tradition and interpreted by the au- 
thority of its government, and they can get 
along without muck confidence that they are on 
the road to Utopia.” 


ae In other words, the scientific estate does not 


attempt to choose the purposes for which 
government’s power is to be used. It serves 
rather to transmit its knowledge to the admin- 
istrative, professional, and political estates all 
of which participate in the choice of purpose. 
In the blend the professions can mix purpose 
with knowledge most easily and are more in- 
volved than the sciences in the ‘‘competitive 
scramble of the administrative and political 
estates.” Freedom, especially in the search for 
knowledge, is a prerequisite for the whole pro- 
cess. But freedom also requires that the in- 
stitutions established for the discovery of truth 
be kept independent of those established for 
the use of political power, although indepen- 
dence should not mean isolation. 

This book is filled with acute observation 
and some new, purely intellectual, insights 
that a reader will wish he had seen first. If 

“books, rather than print-outs, are still read in 
future colleges, this one should stay on the 
list for political philosophy for a long time. 
It deals with fundamental questions of power 
and freedom and the uses of knowledge for 
human welfare. 

James L. McCamy 

University of Wisconsin 
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Children and Politics. By FRED I. GREENSTEIN. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965. 
Pp. 199. $5.00.) 


In an incipient field of scholarly endeavor, 
any news is likely to be good news. The fron- 
tiersman, however rough his manners and un- 
finished his products, will merit applause by 
virtue of his initiative in striking his plow on 
the new problem. Research into the processes 
of political socialization, for all its deep an- 
cestral taproots in the first Grecian dialogues 
on the upbringing of citizens, has only begun 
to break through the lapidescent soil of politi- 
cal science. The early planters have barely 
arrived and their fruits are thus far green on 
the vine. The hard data in print by mid-1965 
consisted essentially of some lefthanded put- 
terings of psychologists and sociologists, two 
or three parcels of retrospective data turned 
up in studies of adult political attitudes, and 
a few uncultivated pilot study reports fur- 
rowing directly on the problem. It is there- 
fore into a seller’s market that Fred Green- 
stein has borne his New Haven harvest of 
evidence on the developing political orienta- 
tions of children in grades four through eight. 

The uniqueness of Greenstein’s effort is that 
it is the first book-length empirical treatment 
of the political socialization of American 
elementary school children. The only other 
book making a major contribution in terms of 
the American political culture was Herbert 
Hyman’s Political Socialization. In Hyman’s 
1959 inventory of findings, one finds only the 
most scattered references to the portion of the 
political life-cycle prior to adolescence. The 
assumption seemed rather to be that early 
adulthood—or to a certain extent, the high 
school years—was the time when political 
flowers bloom. This assumption was un- 
doubtedly forced by the necessity of sustaining 
interest in the kinds of evidence it was then 
possible to garner. These extant data excluded 
pre-adolescence almost entirely. The work of 
Greenstein together with the parallel pilot 
studies of Easton and Hess have undermined 
this approach. It has been shown instead that 
childhood rivals and probably surpasses the 
later years in its importance for the political 
growth of the individual. 

The grammar school child becomes there- 
fore an important object of political analysis. 
If a considerable portion of the intergenera- 
tional transmission of the political culture 
occurs in this earlier period, it behooves us to 
look to the circumstances and content of the 
young child’s progressive acquaintance with 
things political. It is Greenstein’s merit that 
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he has given us the first fairly full empirical 
discussion of this politically vital segment of 
the member’s life-cycle. 

His evidence consists essentially of the re- 
sponses of 659 children to a 49 item question- 
naire plus some 20 individual interviews and 
observation of his respondents in several 
informal group sessions. In addition, Green- 
stein has exercised his considerable biblio- 
graphic talents to extract from the literature 
on child development some interesting ixfor- 
mation concerning long-term trends in chil- 
dren’s exemplars. Seen in relation to some 
projects in this area currently under way, in- 
volving several thousands of respondents and 
hundreds of questionnaire items, Greenstein’s 
data are, comparatively speaking, quite modest 
in scope. Yet, even with these limited data, 
he is able to engender some valuable hypoth- 
eses and perspectives about the political so- 
cialization phenomenon. He has an especially 
good ear for the major theoretical strains pre- 
sent? in the still limited literature; and he in- 
tegrates theše nicely into his own analyses. 

What his findings are about is the content 
of early political socialization, its historical 
trends, and how this content varies for sex and 
social status groupings. He does not concern 
himself with every kind of content nor does he 
tackle very directly several other major di- 
mensions of the overall problem. The main 
force of the volume is rather upon the course 
of development of the child’s feelings and 
cogniticns concerning political authorities and 
upon those aspects of the child’s democratically 
participant roles having to do with the ac- 
cumulation of politica] information and parti- 
san identifications. In a field of disciplinary 
specialization where the most significant di- 
mensions of the general problem are just be- 
ginning to be recognized, Greenstein’s specific 
problem choices are of obvious strategic theo- 
retical value. 

They are a far cry, nonetheless, from the 
location of benchmarks in every part of the 
researchable landscape. To give a full account 
of these processes would include relating sys- 
tematically the kinds of developments he 
finds—as, for example, the highly positive 
initial image the child has of political author- 
ities—to the particular influences of various 
of the socializing agents—the family, school, 
mass media, ete. This kind of analysis is not 
possible for Greenstein nor, seemingly, for 
anyone else at the present moment. Nor is 
Greenstein in a position to relate his findings 
in any but the most speculative way to pres- 
ent or future states of the American political 
system. The many connecting links between his 
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micro-level findings and a macro-level analysis 
of the change and stability of political aggre- ; 
gates still remain to be worked out and tested-( 
Some other dimensions about which Green- 
stein can say little involve the cross-cultural, 
comparative applications of his findings and 
the part of the general prcblem which concerns 
the nature of learning process per se—especially 
the specific organization of rewards and sanc- 
tions according to which these orientations 
become incorporated into the new member’s 
tsychic map of the political world. 

We cannot, in all fairness, expect a pioneer- 
ing venture to attempt to deal with every one 
of these questions. The author has wisely 
limited his efforts to a manageable domain. 
In doing so, he has added visibly to our under$ 
standing and has whetted our appetites for 
whatever future digging in this fertile ground 
may unearth. 

Jack DENNIS 

University of Wisconsin 


Politics in the Congo, Decolonization and Inde- 
pendence. By CrawFrorp Youna. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1965. Pp. xii, 
659. $12.50.) 


Crawford Young has written an analysis 
of the disintegration of the Beglian Congo and 
its genesis as an independent state that is 
likely to stand, regardless of the fate of the 
Congo, as a major contribution to Africane” 
ssudies and to the exploration of political! 
transformations. 

Though one of America’s best informed and 
most perceptive students of the Congo, Young 
emphasizes the limitations of his contribu- 
tion. “It would be rash indeed to claim that 
[this] analysis of decolonization processes in 
the Congo...had laid bare the essential 
motor elements in the political system and to 
presume to predict their direction... . Al- 
though there is abundant raw data on Con- 
golese peoples, relatively little is directed to 
the critical question of social change. In [my] 
opinion, there is no adequate theory of social 
change which can serve as a reliable framework 
for analysis. [Hence] at this stage, one may 
walk more swiftly through the thickets of 
Congolese politics if one first unbuckles cum- 
bersome methodologies.” He is right to com 
plain of the lack of relevant theory and (in 
other passages) of the plethora of unhelpful 
methods and frameworks for analyzing incom- 
plete political systems persisting in processes 
of profound but unmanaged revolution. In 
this respect, the Congo constitutes only the 
extreme case of a pervasive and probably 
growing political condition, and dramatizes our 
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intellectual distance from such problems. We 
_ continue to perfect concepts of order for the 
| understanding of change. 
va In this respect, however, Young also under- 
estimates his own accomplishment. No reader 
of this book will any longer be able to think 
of the explosive transition of the Congo as 
“chaos.” If Young does not systematically 
tell us why countries like the Congo are handi- 
capped in organizing modern political sys- 
tems, he succeeds splendidly in explaining the 
nature and motior of Congolese forces. The 
reason for this achievement is that Young has 
asked those questions that go to the core of a 
particular evolving polity, and then sought 
generalizations which would meet the case. 
“\As a result, he can explain at different levels 
of abstraction several dozen different forces 
and trends. Because his study constitutes 
neither case study nor validation for any 
single hypothesis, Young seems reluctant to 
grant the power of the method he employs: 
a plenitude of relevant data joined by induc- 
tion or analogy to new or familiar generaliza- 
tions. Until we possess better deductive the- 
ories or more meaningful statistical correla- 
tions, the path followed by Young remains one 
of the most solid avenues for bringing us closer 
to a network of hypotheses about political 
change. 
The book begins by giving us a clear view 
«of the Belgian colonial system—a regime 
whose high reputation, paternalistic insensi- 
tivity, and helpless disintegration stemmed 
from its resolute substitution of administra- 
tion, economics, and religion for politics. 
Belgium had built a seamless web that re- 
sembled traditionel societies. The state sub- 
sidized the church, the church preached obe- 
dience to the state, and the higher civil ser- 
vants joined the corporate monopolies after 
early retirement irom government. Popular 
response to the large toll in human lives and 
suffering was held in check by the isolation of 
Congolese local elites from each other, and the 
insulation of administration in the Congo 
from politics in Belgium. Welfare, as a priv- 
ilege and not a right, was the reward of 
Africans whose collaboration conformed to 
the expected model of “arrested adolescence.” 
Change of this closed system was not en- 
*visaged, and the procedures of change within 
it most impressively (or depressingly) ritual- 
ized. 

Unlike true traditional empires, however, 
the Congo’s interlocked Belgian elite granted 
the underlying pcpulation neither autonomy 
nor integration nor could it offer the comfort 
of fixed, ultimate answers. On the contrary, 
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the Congolese administration’s commitment 
to closure and permanence was followed by 
its own inescapably modern practice: It could 
not function without introducing new norms, 
new relationships, new demands, new mobility, 
new ideas. When the pressures for change 
finally stood in patent and riotous contradic- 
tion to the need for stability, this system 
showed no capacity for institutionalizing 
change. It fell apart. The Belgian government 
discovered the limitations of its international 
strength and domestic divisions; the Church 
reconsidered its long-range interests in an 
independent Africa; and the corporations be- 
gan to rely cn their own great influence. 

The largest and most important contribution 
in Young’s book comes from his giving meaning 
to the unintended results of the Congolese 
devolution. He discusses the roots of eth- 
nicity—of tribal solidarity formed not by the 
perpetuation of accustomed structure but 
under the stress of modernization in the midst 
of organized strangers—and explains why 
ethnicity remains far stronger than Congolese 
nationalism. He shows why a revolution con- 
ducted by bureaucrats was arrested with the 
Africanization of government and now lacks 
motivation and capacity at the center to pro- 
ceed to the conscious transformation of so- 
ciety. He analyzes why political parties, 
whether composed of supporters, critics or 
more recent rebels, have all crumbled and the 
gap between elite and masses widened. 

Who governs? Much of the Congo has con- 
tinued to function in autonomous local, pro- 
vincial, administrative, economic, and mili- 
tary spheres, That is much if one had feared 
anarchy, perceived as the product of inade- 
quate authority. But if the fundamental cause 
of anarchy in the Congo is inadequate change, 
no one yet governs. 

MANFRED HALPERN 

Princeton University 


Political Culture and Political Development. 
Studies in Political Development, 5. Ep. BY 
Lucian W. PYE AND Srpney Verea. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1965. Pp. x, 
574. $10.00.) 


Well in evidence in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
or Ibn Khaldun, the idea that peoples have 
an aggregate political temperament or moral 
character appears in a modern version when 
Machiavelli explains in Chapter XLIII of 
The Discourses that prediction of human events 
is facilitated if one observes that “nations pre- 
serve for a long time the same character, ever 
exhibiting the same dispositions to avarice, 
or bad faith, or to some other special vice or 
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virtue.” Two streams of thought connect this 
ancient concern with the present. The notion of 
“atavism” was transformed into theories about 
genetically-based cultural characteristics and 
“group psychology” which led not only to the 
forging of new ideological weapons but also to 
an intuitive and literary school of national char- 
acter represented by Salvador de Madariazga’s 
scintillating essays on Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
and Spaniards, commissioned by the League 
of Nations after World War I, or the writings 
of André Siegfried. For all its charm and in- 
sights, this school clearly contributed more 
to an understanding of the attitudes of intel- 
lectuals of one nation to other naticns than 
to a knowledge of the politics of the countries 
they observed; furthermore, it became in- 
creasingly suspect because of its inescapable 
link with racism. The second stream, repre- 
sented by Tocqueville and Sir Ernest Barker, 
is based on the notion that the origins of po- 
litical institutions and their subsequent fate 
have an effect on the formation of habits and 
beliefs in the political realm, forming what 
Barker called “the spiritual superstructure” 
of the nation, This approach has been insti- 
tutionalized by the inclusion of introductory 
background chapters in standard textbooks 
on foreign governments. 

The search for a respectable scientific ap- 
proach to ‘national character’ continues to 
reflect the concern expressed by John Stuart 
Mill in A System of Logic for a science of ‘‘ethol- 
ogy” which he believed was needed to provide 
an indispensable step between the study of the 
mind and the study of mankind in the mass. 
Because it has led to so many unsatisfactory 
results, some contemporary social scientists 
have been inclined to abandon it altogether. 
Those who study the politics of countries 
other than their own, however, have persisted 
because their conceptual approaches, which 
include usually in some form the nction of 
“national actors,” lead them to investigate the 
relationship between the political systems of 
these actors and the societies in which they 
operate, This in turn requires a way of defining 
the relevant attributes of these societies as 
distinguished from the aggregate attributes of 
their individual members. 

Hence, the search has remained a major 
theme in comparative politics. Its picaresque 
trail has been marked by more or less happy 
encounters with recent personality theories 
and different schools of cultural anthropology; 
on the methodological side, by liaisons with 
attitudinal research and the techniques of 
multivariate analysis. The most recent avatars 
of “national character” are the related con- 
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capts of “modal personality,” explicated by 
Inkeles and Levinson, and of “political cul- 
ture,” in whose development Gabriel Almond ; 
has played a major role and whose guiding \, 
spirit is acknowledged by the editors of the 
volume under consideration and by most con- 
tributors. 

The present book must therefore be evalu- 
ated as a courageous attempt to explore an 
extremely important but still inchoate field 
oi political research which has hitherto trapped 
many distinguished thinkers. Since that is 
clearly its purpose, in keeping with the other 
published results of the lively activities of the 
Social Science Research Council’s Committee 
on Comparative Politics, it is not surprising 
that the book does not provide a definitiver” 
statement of the concept “‘political culture” 3 
in relation to other aspects of political life, 
but rather a group of exemplary approaches 
to the problem for particular countries con- 
tributed by ten experienced area specialists 
sendwiched between a brief introduction to 
the subject by Lucian Pye and a lengthy essay 
intended as a guide for further thought and 
research by his co-editor, Sidney Verba. The 
essays on Great Britain, Italy, Germany, and 
Mexico make use in part of the materials gath- 
ered by Almond and Verba for The Civic Cul- 
ture but are fully original contributions; the 
pieces on Turkey and Japan provide con- 
tinuity with Volume 3 of the Committee’s _ 
series; and the remainder deal with India; 
Ethiopia, Egypt, and Soviet Russia. 

Surveying these contributions, one comes 
away with the impression that the domain of 
“political culture” is indeed extremely broad. 
Richard Rose, for example, views his assign- 
ment as a study of ‘‘the relationship of English 
society to British Government” and devotes 
much attention to social stratification and 
other structural aspects of society, while for 
Frederick Barghoorn, an examination of So- 
viet political culture requires first of all a 
study of the functions and structures of the 
CPSU, its interactions with groups in Soviet 
society, political socialization and recruitment. 
There are rather fundamental differences in 
the conceptualizations exemplified by the 
approaches of Sidney Verba, whose account of 
the remaking of political culture in post-war 
Germany deals almost exclusively with po-* 
litical attitudes at the aggregate mass level, 
and of Leonard Binder, who focuses on the 
coatribution of Egyptian elites to that coun- 
try’s integrative revolution. 

Political culture ultimately appears to in- 
clude not only beliefs, cognitions, values, and 
symbols pertaining to politics, but also mech- 
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anisms for socialization and recruitment, po- 
; litical history, and political institutions. There 
yseems to be agreement that it is an “aspect” 
“ of any and all of these, but perhaps less agree- 
ment on which of these aspects are most rele- 
vant. Two trends emerge: on the one hand, 
what might be called the ‘“psychocultural” 
approach linked with the concept of modal 
personality and modal attitudes; on the other, 
what might be called a “structural” approach 
which is combined with a special concern with 
social stratification, recruitment, socialization, 
and the make-up of politically relevant elites. 
These correspond, cf course, to more general, 
divergent, but not necessarily irreconcilable 
„ paths in contemporary political science. Since 
t this stage of the discipline’s growth an 
‘abundance of corceptual entrepreneurs is 
preferable to the premature achievement of 
theoretical monopclies, the fact that both 
trends are represented by serious practitioners 
in this book is perhaps the volume’s major 
quality. 

Hither of these approaches, and the combi- 
nation of both that is found in some of the 
essays and in Verba’s conclusions, constitutes 
a major improvement over the often delightful 
but usually unreliable approach to ‘national 
character’ which prevailed in the days of 
political science de salon. But there are still 
some serious conceptual problems. A number 

~of the contributors subscribe to the notion 
that “modernization” or “development” is 
somehow related to “pluralism,” but then one 
man’s “pluralism” is another man’s “fragmen- 
tation,” much as what one man views as a 
concern with privacy is seen by another as 
evidence of isolation or “anti-social attitudes.” 
A more troubling note is that unexplainably, 
the only thing that seems to be systematically 
excluded from the domain of “political culture” 
is the explicit set of organized political con- 
cepts usually encompassed by the terms “po- 
litical thought” and “political ideology.” It 
would be very sad if in the course of avoiding 
the alleged “formalism” of their predecessors 
contemporary students of political culture 
threw the baby out with the bath. 

ARISTIDE R. ZOLBERG 
The University of Chicago 


Education and Political Development, Studies 
in Poltticat Development, 4. ED. BY JAMES 
S. Coteman. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. Pp. xii, 620. $10.00.) 


Professor Coleman is one of the few truly 
creative contributors to political science. Had 
this book been corfined to essays by him on 
education and political development in Africa, 
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it would have been an outstanding effort. As 
it is, the multi-authored symposium with 
world-wide generalizations lacks balance and 
even quality at many points, despite the efforts 
of the Editor to lend continuity. 

The Committee on Comparative Politics of 
the Social Science Research Council sponsored 
a seminar at Lake Arrowhead, California, in 
June 1962. The essays in the present volume 
were those presented at the conference, ap- 
propriately revised, and together constitute 
number four of the Committee’s series of 
“Studies in Political Development.” 

In a straight forward and substantial intro- 
duction to the symposium, Professor Coleman 
sets forth definitions of political development 
and education and recites the history of neglect 
of politics by educationists and of education by 
political scientists. Defining education as the 
formal school and university system, the 
Editor identifies three processes of the political 
system “which have a fairly clear relationship 
to education ... political socialization, politi- 
cal recruitment, and political integration” (pp. 
17-18). His subsequent discussion of these three 
processes is one of the strongest sections of the 
book. It would have helped had more precise 
definitions of different kinds of political elites 
been set forth, since they are used by the several 
authors differently—and even by the same 
author (e.g., p. 229 where political elites, 
governing elites, and members of the higher 
bureaucracy are mentioned without clear in- 
dication of differences of function). 

The rest of this symposium is organized 
into four parts, with two to seven essays 
grouped under each heading together with 
four additional introductions by the Editor. 
The contributions are very uneven and do not 
present similar research results from different 
countries. Happily, Professor Coleman’s intro- 
duction to each of the sections frequently goes 
well beyond anything the individual essay 
authors touch upon. The difficulty is one typi- 
cal of many written symposia based upon con- 
ferences: There is automatically pressure to 
have all the papers published, and any that 
are left out cause hurt feelings. The result is 
usually a potpourri of diverse views and research 
upon a topic rather loosely defined in practice. 
This is the central characteristic of the present 
volume. 

However, one can use a different yardstick 
for symposia. It is sometimes useful to have 
diverse approaches to a broad topic. They add 
to the variety of insights that can be obtained. 
They counter any tendency to oversimplify 
an otherwise complicated picture. The way to 
a more systematic approach or approaches to 
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the subject can be made clearer and thus 
valuable subsequent research can be stimu- 
lated. This the present volume also does. 

Part I is devoted to patterns and problems 
of educational underdevelopment, a rather 
bulky title that covers a series of very uneven 
essays. Of the seven individual treatments, 
that by Joseph Fischer of the University of 
California easily stands out for its excellent 
examination of education and politics in 
Indonesia. He casts his reflective insight on 
educational change and how it is related to 
political mobilization, socialization, accultura- 
tion, and elites. Part I begins with two rather 
general chapters by Francis X. Sutton and 
Michel Debeauvais, the former emphasizing 
British Africa and the latter French Africa. 
Three African case studies are included, Leon 
Carl Brown’s competent historical essay on 
Tunisia, Metcolm H. Kerr’s chronological ac- 
count of Egypt, and Ayo Ogunsheye’s redec- 
tions on his own country, Nigeria. The section 
closes with Frank Bonilla’s comments on the 
background’of education and the background 
of politics in Brazil. 

The most closely integrated and persuasive 
section is Part II, devoted to patterns of 
polity-directed educational development. While 
Coleman is not at his best in the introduction, 
he correctly judges that his contributors can 
carry the burden of the argument. The essay 
by Jeremy R. Azrael on the Soviet Union 
never loses its cogency and tight focus on 
political elites and political education. ‘The 
ultimate goal of the educational system,” 
states Azrael, is “to render terror superfluous 
by establishing a totalitarian consensus in 
society and creating a ‘new man’ characterized 
by the sort of self-control and self-mobilization 
that would permit the establishment of a 
wholly ‘conSensual’ or ‘popular’ totalitar- 
ianism íp. 267).” Herbert Passin devotes half 
his attention to a smooth-flowing account of 
the educational system of Japan, and then 
examines in clear-cut terms its social and po- 
litical impact, emphasizing the period of the 
modernization of Japan. In his discussion of 
the Philippines, Carl H. Landé follows the 
lead of Professor Coleman as closely as sny 
symposium member in examining political pro- 
cesses and education, namely, nation-building, 
political socialization, recruitment, political in- 
tegration, and education and democracy. 

Part III takes second place in quality. Its 
five essays and introduction are exceedingly 
unbalanced, but they illustrate some of the 
advantages of varied approaches to a subject. 
Anthony H. M. Kirk-Greene takes Northern 
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Nigeria as his model. While his contribution 
says little about most of the central themes - 
of the book, it is a fine piece on the Dobai, 
an educational administrator encounters when 
costed in such an area. A second African case 
study, Dwaine Marvick’s essay on university 
students from Sierra Leone and Nigeria at 
Fourah Bay College, is s good example of a 
limited empirical study with broad signifi- 
cance. The chapter by Edward A. Shils is in 
part a restatement of his views on India. He 
also includes some general reflections. Con- 
cluding on the theme that intellectuals in the 
newly independent nations are in danger of 
isolation, he recommends the fostering of 
opportunities for regional and continental 
contact, and adds, ‘The custodians of tha 
intellectual communities of the new states‘ 
must therefore bear constantly in mind that 
the precipitation of a new and indigenous 
intellectual center of gravity within their 
own countries requires simultaneously the 
cultivation of good relations with the intel- 
lectual community outside and with the au- 
taoritative, executive sectors of their own 
society.” In chronological fashion, from tra- 
ditional Chinese education to the party cadres 
in Communist China, John Wilson Lewis 
sets forth an excellent account of elite forma- 
tion. Education of military leadership in the 
emergent states is the theme of a general 
account by William F. Gutteridge. : 

Unfortunately, the volume ends on a weakį 
note. Part IV on educational planning and 
political development contains nothing that 
is new and very little that is specific. The 
essays by Bert F. Hoselitz on investment in 
education and by William J. Platt on conflicts 
in educational planning might usefully serve 
as an introduction to those who are new to the 
field, but they do not test new generalizations 
oz present disciplined interpretations. 

The contributions by the editor are of high 
quality. As he himself states, the developing 
countries of the world reveal enormous differ- 
ences in education and politics (p. 356). Still, 
his examples are overwhelmingly from Africa 
(e.g., see the Introduction to Part I). And the 
generalizations that follow are not necessarily 
applicable to other regions. Thus his references 
to the social sciences (p. 534) and to expatriate f 
scholars (p. 535) have more relevance to pres- 
ent-day Africa than to present-day Asia. 

There are eight or ten strong essays in the 
volume, plus the contributions of the editor. 
Building the book on these would have been 
preferable. The Committee on Comparative 
Politics should consider being more selective 
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and more restrictive as to focus next time 
_ around. 
! Epwarp W. WEIDNER 
; po University of Kentucky 


The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Volumes I-XII (1884-1914). ED. BY InpIAN 
Ministry oF INFORMATION AND BROAD- 
CASTING. (Delhi, India: [Government] Pub- 
lications Division, 1958-1964.) 


The Government of India, in 1956, put its 
resources behind the task of collecting, an- 
notating, and publishing in full the voluminous 
writings, utterances, and correspondence of 
their great leader, Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi. The documents are being arranged 

Xin. chronological order, thus constituting a 

T oiuarehansive record which permits us to 
‘view Gandhi’s manner of dealing with issues, 
great and small, as they arose. As the late 
Prime Minister Nehru put it in a foreword, 


In a collection like this there is bound to be a 
mixture cf what might be called the important 
and the unimportant or the casual. Yet, some- 
times it is the casual word that throws more light 
on a person’s thinking than a more studied writ- 
ing or utterance. In any event, who are we to pick 
and choose? Let him speak for himself. To him 
life was an integrated whole, a closely woven 
garment of many colours. A word to a child, a 
touch of healing to a sufferer, was as important 
as a resolution of challenge to the British Empire 
Wal. I, p. x). 


Two editions are being prepared, one in 
English and one in Hindi. The task is increased 
by the fact that Gandhi expressed himself in 
three languages, Gujarati, English, and Hindi. 
Great care has been taken with the transla- 
tions, and the scholarly apparatus is complete 
with index, chronologies, notes as to sources, 
persons, and places, and valuable appendices 
containing texts of relevant legislation and of 
speeckes, letters, and reports written by others 
which elucidate the Gandhi documents. The 
Government’s decision to undertake this task 
was applauded throughout India. The manner 
in which it is being carried out deserves the 
plaudits of the scholarly world. 

Gandhi, as has been frequently pointed out, 

_ never formulated a philosophy or systematized 
\pris ideas. He focused on problem-solving, view- 
‘ing his life as a continuous series of experiments 
using methods devised to accord with his 
fundamental values, truth and ahimsa (non- 
violence extended to non-harmfulness to all 
forms of lite). No problem was too large to be 
tackled, or too small to receive his attention. 
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Underlying these experiments was an urge 
to relieve suffering and a belief that human 
nature must ultimately respond to appeals 
to its nobler qualities. He was guided in his 
activities by the light, first, of a conscience 
honed to a sharp cutting edge through study 
(and acceptance) of the basic moral precepts 
of all major religions (not excluding atheism), 
and, second, of an intellect similarly sharpened 
by the study and practice of law. He attempted 
to be objective and engaged in introspection,- 
but his self-awareness was distinctly pre-Freud- 
ian. Such a man, armed with the conviction 
that all problems could be made to yield to 
his methods, was indeed a formidable, if un- 
failingly courteous, adversary. The younger 
Gladstone has given this view of Gandhi as a 
negotiator: 


...Itis no easy task for a European to conduct 
negotiations with Mr. Gandhi. The workings of 
his conscience are inscrutable to the occidental 
mind and produce complications in wholly un- 
expected places. His ethical and intellectual at- 
titude, based as it appears to be on a curious 
compound of mysticism and astuteness, baffles 
the ordinary processes of thought. Nevertheless, 
a tolerably practical understanding has been 
reached (Vol. XII, p. 324, note 1). 


Viscount Gladstone has here summed up what 
was to become a recurring theme in Gandhi’s 
life. Colleagues as well as opponents frequently 
found themselves baffled by Gandhi, only to 
conclude that his campaigns ultimately had 
produced practical results. 

Bafflement persists, and indeed appears to 
be a major impulse behind the present effort 
to seek out every scrap of Gandhiana. For it 
should be emphasized that the purpose here 
is not to preserve relics but to gain compre- 
hension of a most complex figure whom India 
can neither forget nor follow. 

When the record is complete, it is expected 
to run to fifty volumes, The first twelve, which 
have now reached these shores (three more 
have left the presses), form a natural unit, 
covering Gandhi’s twenty-year period in 
South Africa. These were crucial years. Gandhi 
went to Durban as an inexperienced young 
man of 23. Under the goading of South Africa’s 
racist policies, he suffered physical abuse, 
humiliation, and frustration, but in the process 
forged and refined a weapon he called satya- 
graha (adhering to truth). In his hands “‘pas- 
Sive resistance” became active, combining self- 
suffering (to prick the adversary’s conscience) 
with reasoned statements (to win the ad- 
versary’s mind). Above all, it was strictly 
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truthfui and quixotically chivalrous, disdaining 
to take advantage of the adversary’s mis- 
fortunes. He won the respect of General Smuts, 
and was able to conclude an agreement for 
legislation lifting restrictions against Indians. 
He returned to India—which he considered 
a far more fertile field for experimentation—a 
powerful personality, confident in the posses- 
sion of a “sovereign remedy” for India’s ills. 

Is this “sovereign remedy” applicable to 
the ills of the world today? Many questions 
arise in the mind, including such matters as 
whether the successes Gandhi achieved are to 
be explained in his terms. Can the role of the 
various ingredients in his method be separately 


assessed? Does astuteness in choice of issue 
outweigh purity of motives? Can an essential 
core be extracted from his techniques, or, 
would the method fail if any ingredients are \ 
lacking? Clearly many movements which cur- _ 
rently use his name are pervaded by a spirit 
diametrically opposed to his. How does this 
affect their prospects? Perhaps only further 
experimentation can provide adequate answers. 
But the issues which divide us warrant close 
study of the remarkable documents now being 
made available, if only to pinpoint areas worthy 
of investigation. 
Marearst W. FISHER 
Uniwersity of California, Berkeley 
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Nicolai de Cusa, De Concordantia Catholica, 
Epirep BY Geruarp Karren. (Hamburg: 
Felix Meiner Verlag. Book I, 1964. Pp. xxxix, 
90. DM 50. Book II, 1965. Pp. 214. DM 60.) 


The political writings of Nicholas of Cusa have 
received increasing attention in recent years, not 
only among German scholars where every aspect 
of his life and writings has received intensive 

_ Study during the last thirty years, but in the 
ynglish-speaking world as well. To some extent 
this is the result of the revival of conciliar themes 
in the discussions surrounding the Second Vatican 
Council, many of which Cusa anticipated by five 
centuries. More fundamentally it is due to a 
general advance in England and the United 
States in the past fifteen years in the study of 
canonist thought in relation to political theory. 

The renewal of interest in Nicholas of Cusa 
has been made possible because it is only recently 
that we have a scholarly text of his monumental 
work of political theory, De Concordantia Ca- 
tholica (1483). The volumes under review are a re- 
vised edition of the first two books of the Con- 
cordantia, originally published in 1939 and 1941 

„~ respectively. Due to wartime conditions the 
arlier edition was not widely distributed, and 
the publisher's stock of the first two books and 
the type which was set for the third book were 
destroyed in an air raid on Leipzig in the summer 
of 1943. Book III was finally published in 1959. 
All three books are edited by Gerhard Kallen, 
now professor emeritus of the University of 
Cologne, who was originally entrusted with this 
edition by the Cusanus Kommission of the 
Heidelberg Academy of Sciences in 1928. Now 
at the age of 82, he has completed what has be- 
come for him a life work. 

A critical edition of the Concordantia Catholica 
is a life work because it is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of references to medieval theology, phi- 
losophy, political thought, and even natural 
science. In the footnotes to this edition Kallen 
has checked every reference, given its citation in 
printed editions, and corrected it where (as 
Frequently) Nicholas departs from the original 
text. He has also included all the relevant sec- 
ondary literature and given frequent references, 
where appropriate, to Cusa’s personal library, 
still largely intact at Bernkastel-Kues in the 
Moselle valley. 

Kallen’s most important labor was to compare 
all extant manuscripts and establish an authorita- 


tive text. This edition gives all variant readings 
in the apparatus, and Kallen has written an in- 
troduction (in Latin) which uses the manuscript 
history to throw new light on the composition 
and content of the Concordantia. From an out- 
line in the introduction to the Basel manu- 
script he was able to reconstruct the contents of 
an earlier conciliar treatise which was more nar- 
rowly concerned with the structure of the church 
and the relations of pope and council than is the 
final De Concordantia Catholica. The first version 
corresponds to the first book and sections of the 
second book, but does not include the general 
discussions of natural law and consent in Book II, 
nor the treatise on the empire which comprises 
the third book. This would explain the ambiguity 
of the term, ecclesia, as it is used ky Nicholas, 
since the first version was primarily concerned 
with the church as the priesthood while the final 
version defines it to include all Christians and 
describes the priesthood and the empire as the 
soul and the body, respectively, of the church. 
Kallen has also determined that the last chapter 
of Book II and the preface to Book III were 
written after the other parts of the work. This is 
important since these are the only sections which 
mention Marsilius and Aristotle and knowing 
when they were written helps to establish the 
influence of the two writers upon his theory (see 
this reviewer's article on the subject in the 
Journal of the History of Ideas, vol. XXIII, no. 3, 
1962). From internal evidence Kallen also es- 
tablishes the date and place of composition of the 
Concordantia, differing somewhat in this respect 
from the standard biography by Edmond Van- 
steenberghe. 

Despite the fact that it contains a fuller set of 
references and makes use of more manuscripts, 
the revised edition of the first two books contains 
no greater number of pages than the books pub- 
lished during the war. This was done by juggling 
and compressing of footnotes, so that there would 
be no overlapping with Book III, the pagination 
of which was based on the earlier edition. The 
practice of enumeration of paragraphs was in- 
troduced in Book III and this has now been 
adopted for the new edition of the first two books, 
but there is bound to be some confusion since 
there is a slight difference in the location of pages 
throughout. A concordance of the references to 
the old Book II made in Book I appears at the 
end of the second book. 
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Kallen’s footnotes make clear the dependence 
of Book I upon the writings of the church fathers, 
especially Augustine, Ambrose, and Cyprian. He 
does not elucidate the disputed question of the 
source of the influence of Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite which presents a problem, since although 
Book I is unmistakably dependent upon the 
Dionysian hierarchies, Nicholas denied in one 
of his later works that he had read him until 
some years after the composition of the Con- 
cordantia. Book II shows the influence of the 
canonists much more clearly. Where the legal 
quotations in Book I are principally from Gra- 
tian’s Decretum, Book II makes considerable use 
of the canonist commentaries, especially Hos- 
tiensis and the Archdeacon (Guido de Baysio). 
Yet in the important discussion of consent based 
on natural equality as the foundation of all law 
and government (Book II, chapter xiv), Kallen’s 
footnotes refer only to Aristotle’s Politics and 
Aquinas’ Commentary on the Politics. It seems 
to this reviewer much more likely that the 
theqry is derived from a canonistic source, par- 
ticularly since Cusa hardly ever mentions 
Aquinas and probably had not read Aristotle at 
this time. (The quotations from Aristotle in the 
preface to the third book were taken without 
attribution from Marsilius.) Francisco Zabarella, 
who was both a canonist and a conciliarist, is 
quoted earlier in another connection, and he may 
have influenced Nicholas in making consent a 
. central element in his conciliar theory. Some 
reference might also have been made in the 
footnotes for this passage to the many versions of 
the idea of original natural equality which ap- 
pear in the writings of the Roman and canon 
lawyers. Cusa’s originality, of course, lay in 
linking consent to natural equality, which earlier 
writers had not done (and the author of the 
Vindiciae, John Locke, and Thomas Jefferson 
were later to do with greater effect). 

This edition is an indispensable aid to the 
student of ancient and medieval political theory. 
For instructional purposes, we still need an 
English translation, since the excerpts provided 
in Coker’s Readings in Political Philosophy are 
inadequate. (This reviewer is working on such a 
translation.) We are still some distance from the 
day when ‘‘the average professor will be able to 
dip into his well-underlined copy of Cusa’s De 
Concordantia Catholica with the same facility 
with which earlier in the semester he had turned 
to the Politics of Aristotle’ (Ewart Lewis, 
Medieval Political Ideas, I, vii), but Professor 
Kallen has brought it much closer with this 
valuable edition of one of the most imporzant 
medieval political theorists —PAuL E. SIGMUND, 
Princeton University. 
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Marzism: One Hundred Years in the Life of a 
Doctrine. By Bertram D. Wours. (New York: 
The Dial Press, 1965. Pp. xxiii, 404. $6.95.) S 


Bertram D. Wolfe has gained, and deserved, 
high honours for his historical writing. His Three 
Who Made Revolution—a sort of combined 
biography of Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin—was at 
once scholarly and written with great verve 
and felicity. It was fascinating reading and re- 
mains, I think, his best work. His later writings 
were less substantial and were sometimes in- 
fected with the Cold War fever. 

The volume under review is a biography of 


‘Marxist doctrines, and is almost bound to be 


less exciting than a biography of men. Yet stu- 
dents of the history of ideas, particularly ory 
Marxist ideas, will find this book of absorbing 
interest. It has lavish documentation and quota- 
tion, a lively and felicitous style, and the author 
has a keen eye for the incongruous and conflicting 
elements built into the whole Marxist system. 
Occasionally he nods (e.g., Engels is put in 
Birmingham instead of Manchester on p. 254): 
but a few flaws do not seriously damage a book 
of very high quality. 

If the book has a central theme, it is that 
Marxism “... is complex and varied, unified by 
a single person and a temperament rather than 
by any systematic logic or consistency.” (P. 
xxii.) The “ambiguous legacy” of Marxism is 
tellingly displayed in many instances. Was Marx 
a nationalist? Yes—of sorts, and especially wherg-— 
German nationalism was involved. Was he not, 
also an internationalist? Yes—now and then, 
and up to a point. Did he favour national wars? 
Yes—often. Did he not also favour the interna- 
tional class war? But of course—sometimes. These 
conflicting attitudes and their tortuous theoret- 
ical justifications were not confined to the writ- 
ings of Marx and Engels, but showed up also 
in the First and Second Internationals, in Lenin 
and the whole Communist movement. 

The author takes a number of key concepts, 
such as “revolution” and “dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” and shows with devastating docu- 
mentation their ambiguity, their varving inter- 
pretation, and their adaptation to party tactics. 
So too with the much-touted Marxist theory of 
human nature, with the vision of the final, 
classless society, and with the Marxist claim to 
be “scientific.” The Marxist doctrines are an iem 
a faith. But what is heresy and what orthodoxy in 
this foggy world where every objectis shifting and 
dimly outlined? 

In passing, the author notes that some Western 
scholars throw out all that the mature Marx lived 
for and wrote about, and go instead to Marx’s 
rough notebooks of 1844 as to a fount of wisdom. I 
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agree entirely with Mr. Wolfe that this search for 
. profundity in the early Marx is misguided, even 
a perverse. One hopes this fad of rescusitating the 

‘early Marx, and reading wise meanings into his 
confused notes, will soon pass. 

There was a time, not so long ago, when there 
was little serious Marxist scholarship in the 
United States. That day has passed, and Mr. 
Wolfe’s book is one of several good evidences for 
it. No doubt a lot of what Mr. Wolfe says has 
been said before, but never better, never so con- 
vincingly or with the same thoroughness. One 
hopes this book will soon appear in a paperback 
edition for widespread student use.—H. B. Mayo, 
University of Western Ontario. 


~ The Great Evasion; An Essay on the Contemporary 
j Relevance of Karl Marz and on the Wisdom of 
Admitting the Heretic into the Dialogue About 
America’s Future. By WILLIAM APPLEMAN 
Wiutams. (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1964. 

Pp. 189. $4.50.) 


This book makes a penetrating survey of the 
economic and social conditions which exist in con- 
temporary America. It is a scintillating review of 
our major weaknesses, and interestingly points up 
certain aspects of our problems as they appear in 
new relationships not usually considered. The 
book imparts an urgent desire to begin immedi- 
ately our efforts at improvement, or, as the author 
sees it, transformation. To those interested in 

“~psocial outcomes and utopias, the book is well 
worth reading. 

Overall, there appears to be an attempt in the 
book to reconcile Marxism with Christianity. 
This implied parallelism glorifies Marx more than 
it does Christ and His church. This effect is 
acheived in part by omitting those Marxian 
prinicples that are least acceptable in western 
society. The author ignores Marx’s atheism but 
upholds some of his other teachings as akin to 
Christ’s, He brushes aside Marx’s hostility to the 
Christian Church and religion. He steps lightly 
over Marx’s theory of economic determinism and, 
indeed, confutes it by assuming that man’s social 
condition stems largely from his ideas and their 
deliberate and conscious application to his social 
situation, rather than being an inexorable con- 
sequence of the economic system under which he 
lives. 

The same treatment is accorded Marx’s doc- 

‘“trine of class warfare; with good reason, no doubt, 
since its acceptance would shatter any possibility 
of an “integrated community” in present western 
society. Williams evades Marx’s doctrines of the 
revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Only peaceful change, engineered by a “national 
class” or group of leaders is conceivable. He re- 
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defines the concept of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat as not only the exploited worker, but 
the culturally deprived. This definition seems 
totally at odds with that of Marx because it cuts 
across class lines. In the United States, this defini- 
tion would include large numbers of every class 
(income group) and in so doing would destroy the 
Marxian system. Hence, William ignores the so- 
called “scientific socialism” of Marx completely. 

The catalyzing agent for change gets its dy- 
namic character, Williams contends, from the 
exploitation, deprivation, and alienation of the 
low income groups. The author asserts that 
capitalism in America, while seeming to be better- 
ing conditions is, in reality, making them worse. 
Abroad, American colonialism and imperialism 
are causing impoverishment, revolution and war. 
Capitalism is too ‘‘possessive’ and egoistic to 
evade the exploitation of the common man 
wherever it (capitalism) is practiced. 

There is no escape from a gradual disintegra- 
tion and eventual death of viable society unless we 
reunite the selfish and egoistic part of man, now 
absorbed in the capitalistic system, and his social 
self. This act of union can eventuate only through 
participation in the “great community,” which 
approximates to some form of socialism. Just 
what the form must be is not made clear, but it 
must include certain principles: (1) the develop- 
ment of “integrated personalities,” akin to the 
ancient Greeks; (2) a democratic society in which 
all must participate; (8) government by politically 
intelligent and just leaders; (4) “cybernetic pro- 
duction”? where machines will replace the labor of 
men; (5) a humane and loving spirit in men who 
will be imbued with the desire to respect others 
and cooperate with them; (6) freedom of the indi- 
vidual through participation in the group; and (7) 
extensive education for leisure-time pursuits. 

In some ways the book itself may be a great 
evasion: (1) of Marxian principles; (2) of capital- 
ist achievements towards the ideal community; 
(3) of a more clear-cut and specific statement of 
the nature of the ideal community; and (4) of the 
real meaning of freedom. Because, if freedom is 
not to be attained by coercion, it will almost cer- 
tainly find its fulfillment in ways of life, different 
in many respects than that envisaged in this book. 
—FLorp A. Cavs, San Francisco State College. 


Statesmanship and Party Government—A Study of 
Burke and Bolingbroke. By Harvey C. Mans- 
FIELD, JR. (Chicago and London: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1965. Pp. xii, 281. $7.50.) 


One of the most striking features of contempo- 
rary politics is the fact that political parties, 
formerly deplored as factions, are now almost uni- 
versally accepted as a necessary and valuable 
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basis for political action. Many explanations, eco- 
nomic, political or what have you, have been put 
forward in an attempt to account for this develop- 
ment. Without wholly rejecting these explanations, 
Mansfield believes that the reason for the emer- 
gence, and for the character, of modern parties is 
to be found, in part at least, in the field of politi- 
cal theory. In 18th-century England, long before 
the actual emergence of party government in the 
modern sense, a radically new view of the role of 
parties had already been developed in the writings 
of Burke and Bolingbroke. To demonstrate the 
novelty of this view, and to show its relevance 
as a factor in subsequent political developments, 
is the purpose of this book. 

Although Burke and Bolingbroke were differ- 
ent in many ways, they also had much in com- 
mon. Both were followers of the “modern” school 
of natural rights, philosophically rooted in a 
strictly individualistic hedonism. Both welcomed 
the contemporary decline of religious dogmatism 
and the relatively tolerant act of settlement 
which, by removing religion from the field of 
political controversy, had eliminated the need for 
the “great” political parties of the 17th century, 
parties irreconcilably devoted to the task of de- 
stroying one another. Both were agreed that the 
disappearance of “great” parties made it neces- 
sary and desirable to develop parties of a wholly 
different kind. Where they diverged was in their 
conception of the nature and of the proper func- 
tion of these new parties. 

Bolingbroke, though the first to argue openly 
for the formation of a political party, regarded 
partisanship not as a permanent necessity, but as 
a temporary expedient. An optimistic rationalist 
of the most extreme sort, he believed that most 
people, as a matter of enlightened self-interest, 
could readily reach agreement on all important 
matters. The only real problem of politics is to in- 
sure that public offices are staffed by the ablest 
men, the men most competent to implement the 
obvious public purposes desired by all reasonable 
men. If a party of patriots was needed at the 
moment, it was simply because a greedy faction of 
Whig magnates had managed, in the wake of the 
Glorious Revolution, to acquire an undeserved 
monopoly of political office. The purpose of a 
patriot party, under the authority of a patriot 
king, would be to break this monopoly and estab- 
lish a regime in which public responsibilities were 
assigned, objectively and without any sort of 
favoritism, to the best available men. Once this 
had beer done, the new system would be so 
clearly in the interests of all that all would gladly 
support it. In a nation now made up almost 
wholly of patriots, there would be no further 
need for partisanship. 

Burke’s view of parties was developed in direct 
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opposition of all this. A rationalist of less san- 
guine temper than Bolingbroke, he believed in the , 
necessity for traditional institutions as a check on ; 
the greed and ignorance, of men. Politically he 
favored a balanced constitution in which men of 
substance, themselves deeply rooted in family 
traditions of their own, would be able to control 
the otherwise inevitable excesses of an unbridled 
administration. Seeing in the activities of George 
ITI and his King’s Men a covert attempt to apply 
the principles of Bolingbroke, he tried to en- 
courage the gentlemen of England to develop their 
existing party loyalties into permanent institu- 
ticns, institutions strong enough to resist the 
blandishments of royal patronage and thus to re- 
store the threatened balance of the British con- 
stitution. To have done this openly, in a sere 
when the royal favor was still a matter of vital im- 
portance, would have been dangerously impru- 
dent. His message was therefore delivered in a 
series of writings in which his real position was 
never clearly stated. Masking his purposes under 
a veil of brilliantly artful rhetoric, he tried to 
nudge his fellow gentlemen, more often by hint 
and implication than by direct statement, to ac- 
cept party institutions as a permanent and neces- 
sary feature of the British system of government. 
Mansfield is clearly a very capable scholar. His 
book is full of challenging and rewarding insights, 
and will be read with pleasure and profit by all 
students of 18th-century thought. But it will be 
hard for many, as it is for the present reviewer, to __» 
follow him to his final conclusions. For Mansfield Y 
believes that the characteristic shape of modern’ - 
political parties, with their frequent confrontation 
of sanguinely innovative progressives and tradi- 
tion-minded conservatives, is in some sense an 
outcome of the 18th-century debate. The condi- 
tions of modern democratic politics are too radi- 
cally different from those of that earlier.day- to 
make this wholly credible. And it is hard to be- 
lieve that a Burke as arcane and secretive as the 
one here presented could ever have had the kind of 
influence on public events that Mansfield would 
ascribe him.—Frepwerick M. Wartxins, Yale 
University. ; 


Metodologia delle scienze sociali. By Grvuro Bo- 
LAccHI (Rome: Edizioni Ricerche, 1963. Pp. 
241. L.3,000.) 


“Methodology” is a term which can have a | 
variety of different meanings for political scien 
tists, as Driscoll and Hyneman have pointed out : 
in their bibliographic article in this Review in 
March, 1955. Many of us tend to view method?: 
ology in terms of general approaches to the stuđy . — 
of political science, or in terms of types of pro- ~ 
cedures for collecting and interpreting data: But ` 
in a broader sense, methodology can involve 
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attempts to relate the natural sciences to the 
social sciences; to consider questions of epistem- 
lology and scientific method, and to develop forms 
of scientific discourse suitable, at a maximum 
level of abstraction, for both the natural and the 
social sciences. This book is concerned with 
methodological problems that transcend the 
boundaries of a single discipline. 

Bolacchi devotes the first half of his book pri- 
marily to definitions, semantic relationships, and 
linguistic structures. In his approach to the be- 
havioral sciences, he draws a number of semantic 
concepts and terms from the works of Charles 
Morris and Rudolph Carnap, particularly 
Morris’s “disposition to respond” which he re- 
‘gards as a more precise characterization of the 

ommon un term “interest.” He is also con- 
éerned with distinguishing between theoretical 
language and observation language, and with dis- 
cussing the problem of the empirical verifiability 
of abstract linguistic structures, which can only be 
justified on the basis of their usefulness for the 
purposes they are intended to serve—clarification 
and interpretation. 

These essentially introductory chapters are 
followed by chapters dealing with the concept of 
“structure,” with the relationship between the 
natural sciences and the behavioral sciences, and 
with the basic predicates of the social sciences. In 
this section, which constitutes the main body of 
his work, we find the author analyzing the ideas of 

„ Rudolph Carnap, Hans Reichenbach, Bertrand 
“Russell, Talcott Parsons, Ludwig von Ber- 
talanffy, J. B. Clark, and Ralf Dahrendorf, among 
others. The discussion ranges from linguistics to 
physics, from mathematics to economics, from 
biology to sociology. But Bolacchi’s purpose is not 
merely to survey the various approaches to 
scientific method: were this the case, his bibli- 
ography would have to be regarded as being 
highly selective, to say the least. Rather, he is at- 
tempting to develop his own methodological ap- 
proach and is using the works of the aforemen- 
tioned authors as a means of constructing his 
theory and refining his concepts. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he discusses critically Reichenbach’s con- 
cepts of “order of time” and “direction of time,” 
and then goss on to suggest that “open ordered 
series” should be the standard- concept for ex- 
amining causal relationships in scientific dis- 
course. In the course of his analysis, certain basic 
Yredicates (“open ordered series,” “system,” 
“structure,” and “‘irreversibility”) emerge as 
common to both the natural and the behavioral 
sciences. At a lower level of abstraction, the social 
sciences are characterized by certain basic predi- 
cates of their own (“interest or disposition to re- 
spond,” “dispositional field”), which are not ap- 
plicable to the natural sciences. And at a still 


lower level of abstraction, each of the social 
sciences has its own fundamental predicates: 
marginal utility in the case of economics, inter- 
relation of interests in the case of sociology. 

Bolacchi’s work appears to be a provocative 
and worthwhile contribution to the general prob- 
lem of scientific method in the social sciences. His 
conceptual scheme is based on a very rigorous 
logical foundation. And his ability to analyze and ` 
synthesize the theories of a considerable number 
of non-Italian scholars in a variety of disciplines 
should make this book particularly useful for 
Italian students. One might, to be sure, raise the 
question as to whether or not it was really neces- 
sary to devote two entire chapters to a detailed 
appraisal of Carnap’s linguistic theories when å 
more concise treatment might have better clari- 
fied the relevance of these theories to the concepts 
developed later on in the book; but this is a minor 
point. 

A more serious complaint is based on the au- 
thor’s failure to mention political science at all. 
There is a passing reference to ‘‘juridical science,” 
which “analyzes social structures in terms of the 
specific contents of institutional power... 7’; but 
one is left with the impression that “juridical sci- 
ence” is simply a branch of sociology. This atti- 
tude on the author’s part is understandable if we 
consider the present embryonic condition of polit- 
ical science in Italy, where only a handful of uni- 
versities have political science departments; but 
it certainly. represents a serious lacuna in a work 
that deals with the methodology of the social sci- 
ences. In fact, this point (combined with the ex- 
plicit exclusion of history from the author’s dis- 
cussion) raises a further question: is the author 
talking about social sciences, or behavioral sci- 
ences, or does he regard the two terms as syn- 
onymous?—RapuaEL ZARISKI, University of 
Nebraska. l 


The Logic of Collective Action: Public Goods and 
the Theory of Groups. By Maneur Oxson, JR. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1965. 
Pp. 175. $4.50.) Tr 


Professor Olson applies some of the analytical 
procedures used in economic studies to discover 
the rewards that are available to the members of 
groups or organizations. (The two arè synony- 
mous, i.e. no groupis withoutits organization.) The 
technique permits him to find that differential re- 
wards to individual members characterize groups 
of different sizes; in general, smaller sized -groups 
have as members those who are more directly re- 
warded by activities of their organizations and 
larger, i.e. “latent” groupings, have greater dif- 
ficulties in showing adequate rewards and con- 
sequently in maintaining their organizations. In 
such organizations the “rational individual’ 
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calculates that he will gain only minor rewards or 


: endure only minor losses from non-membership. 
‘Therefore it is rational not to pay the cost of 


membership when the rewards are distributed to 
all automatically or alternatively the.costs to the 
individual ‘exceed the rewards. Olson uses the 
analogy of the perfectly competitive market of 
` neo-classical economics to 


7 ‘selective’ ‘incentive (six) -will stimulate a rational 


o individual in a latent group to, act jn a group 
vs oriented way.” Such groups may also become ef- ` 
A fective by “force,” that is through compulsion to . 


or participate, e.g. union i shops ¢ or Pyblic ee to 
i requite uniform action. . 

“Tn. ‘three successive., chapters thé author ex- 
-Amines the literature. òn Jabor unions ‘and eco- 
nomic. freedom, orthodox theories of state and 


class, and orthodox theories .of pressure groups.. 


In view of ‘his structures i in the first two chapters 
it will not be a surprise ‘that: he: ‘concludes that 


“The ‘ group. theory’ that dominates: the discus- _ 


sions, of. pressure groups, is- -inadequate for large 


~ 7 ‘economic, groups, at least, ‘and. „there ` i accord 


sa ingly a need for a new theöry.”* 


The last’ chapter is devoted to ‘this theory, and - 


the: major. premise. is. that’ the large economic 


"groups that engage in lobbying activities, have’ 


that activity as a result of another and more im- 


s portant purpose. It is the other purposes that “‘ex- . 


' plain” the existence of organizations and provide 
“the. réwards justifying rational individuals in 


K 3 „their membership. ‘Lobbying i is a by-product. 


_, The study-is ingenious if not ingenuous. Profes- 


sor Olson. has’.provided a useful analysis of the 
differences between sizes of groups and their po- 


‘tential: consequences for a rational individual; a 


n task that has long been needed. The outcome’ is, 
suggestive. He has not done an empirical study, :- 


but he.cites a number of relevant. studies that 
exist.. -Primarily he is using logical techniques to 


based; at other times it is not- clear what is in- 
tendéd.. There is an ambiguity in- his notion of 
force’. that is not clarified. He is correct that com- 
Ba pulsion is frequently used to aid A group or Organ- 
"$ igation, but-it is not clear what i is the source of the 


. compulsion. He concedes that’ private, i.e. non-; 
Coe governmental, groups can compel, but he does not 


“explain” how’ it is that governmental agencies ( ean 
< sometimes compel and at other times are unsuc- 
~ cessful in ‘assisting a group to accomplish a public 
` goal that is provided in a statute and its related 


‘administrative agencies..Anyone developing a` 
<.< _ group theory as he purports to do should “‘ex- ` 
>t. plain” how compulsion, by government ean fail, 
~ . ég. in the South today. Governmental activity is’ 


_ activity by individuals and it may. fail or succeed 


in proportion as it “represents” 


; “explain” the situa- ` 
.: tion, He, concludes’ that “only a separate and ` 


I Uinois. 


“draw conclusions from premises: At times ‘he, 
y writes as iÈ the logical dutcomes were empirically. 
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an underlying 
base. Olson’s rational individuals are abstractions 
and at best provide a basis for-forecastinig. Gov- | 
ernmental agencies ‘may act on behalf of a latent 
population without.an intervening organization, 
e.g. migrant workers. He relies heavily in ‘his 
political analysis on .Schattschneider who’ seems 
to say that political parties are not groups. Surely 
that is an anomaly i in a system with more than one 
party. CHARLES `B. Hagan, University of 


Polities: A Study of Control Behavior. By NEIL A. 
-McDonatp. (New Brunswick: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. Pp. ix, 264. $7.50.) 

4 


This booki is an essay in political theory’ ‘directed J 
toward the explanation of a particular aspect ¢ o 
political behavior. Professor. McDonald seeks to 
explain -or understand the conditions under which 
men obey. He iş not especially concerned with 
those-situations in which men obey other men be- 
cause they are given‘ no alternative, rather he is 
interested in those kinds of behaviors which, as he 


‘says, “tend to be wide spread and regular and 


which require sacrifices, outputs, and restraints, 


-but in which there is no obvious return or satis- 
faction” (p. 6). He bégins his inquiry by using the 


example of -tax paying, which he regards’ as 
“strange behavior’? (p. 9). Such. behavior is 
strange to. Professor McDonald because he can ' 
find no immediate gratification which accrues to 
those who pay taxes. He therefore concludes thag“ 
men are, by nature, somehow concerned with _ 
what he refers to as the ‘more remote environ- 
ment.” Professor McDonald argues that the re- 
mote environment (which is. only vaguely per- 
ceived by man) presents the need to stabilize and 
control it.. He feels that there is a basic human 
need to control this more remote environment, 
and that tax paying can be understood as a means , 


‘to that end. Accordingly, polities can be defined 


as the pattern of acts which can be most readily 


. understood as efforts to contro] the more remote 


environment. 
It can easily be seen that this definition of poli- 


“tics réquires a further. explanation of the key 


terms, remote environment and control: Time and 


‘time again Professor McDonald returns to these 


terms. For example, on page 22 he says, “The diss . 
tinctiveness of ‘that which is usually called polit- . 


“ jeal or politics is its involvement with deliberatg’ 


control over intervening remoteness.” By remote-' 
ness Professor McDonald means the lack of 
direct implications in the interaction between two 
units. The argument is that the more remote a 


-particular quality is, the more “political? become . 


the efforts to control. This concern with remote- 
ness leads Professor McDonald to direct his atten- ` 
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tion away from the superordinate-subordinate re- 
lationships which so frequently characterize 
ppolitica research. Inssead, he seems to return to a 
discussion of that abstract and difficult concept 
known as “the polity.” Men do not seek to con- 
trol men, they seek to control the polity. 

What does it mean to say that men want to con- 
trol something? Does it mean that they want to 
exercise power? McDonald feels that this is not 
the case. He feals that the concept of control can 
be distinguished from the concept of power as it is 
traditionally used in political science. He argues 
that power is an inadequate concept because it 
cannot be directly observed, and hence, has little 
theoretical usefulness. He further believes that the 
concept of power is suggestive of a tangible 

‘ysomerhing” rather than a reciprocal relation- 
Ship. Given these difficulties with the concept, 
McDonald does not find it difficult to understand 
why the concept of power has been. of “so little 
value in directing research” (p. 25). Professor 
McDonald feels that the use of control as a cen 
tral concept avoids these errors because it is dy- 
namic, concerning izself with acts rather than 
possessions or things. f 

Having distinguished control from power, 
Professor McDonald devotes the rest of the book 
to an explanation of methods of control, instru- 
ments of control, and response to control. Just as 
he finds power an inadequate concept because of 


its lack of dynamism, he believes that words like . 


~ ‘authority’ are not satisfactory because they do 

ot emphasize reciprocation. Power and authority 

are static, but control and persuasion (the word 
he substitutes for aushority) are not. 

In general, this essay in political theory is well 

thought out and well written. The discussion of 

the instrumenis and methods of control seem to 


flow logically from the theoretical introduction to ` 


the book. If one were to find fault with the book, 
it would be primarily with what the reviewer be- 
lieves to be an inadequate understanding by 


McDonald of some of the concepts he rejects. For. 


instance, I do not believe that political scientists 
today use the concept of power to describe a 
“thing” which somebody possesses: A concept of 
power as a relationship between superordinate and 
subordinate units was adopted in so basic a text 
as V. O. Key, Jr.’s Politics, Parties, and Pressure 
Groups. In a similar vein, one does not find 
authority used by political scientists to describe a 

tatie situation. Herbert Simon’s Administrative 
‘Behavior, for example, certainly does not use 
authority to describe a “‘static quality of patterns 
in human relations’ (p. 111). Fortunately, the 
merit of the book does not hinge on the ability of 
the author to reject old concepts and substitute 
new ones for them. Even if one does not agree 
that control is somenow different from power, one 
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can still profit from reading the book.—Harmon 
ZEIGLER, University of Oregon. . 


Main Currents in Sociological Thought, Volume 1. 
By Raymonp Aron. (New York: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1965. Pp. 272.) ; 


In this volume of his intellectual history of 
sociology, Professor Aron deals with those-who are 
for him the founders of modern sociology: Mon- 
tesquieu, Comte, Marx, and Tocqueville. Doubt- 
less, claims could be made for other beginnings, 
both earlier and later. Such claims will not be con- 
sidered here, for I believe that the present state 
of sociological theory precludes any definitive 
choice of beginnings. Indeed, the author’s choices 
seem to rest more on å, desire for symmetry in 
argument, than on any attempt to definitively 
identify beginnings. The relevant points of evalu- 
ation are, therefore, the treatment which Profes- 
sor Aron affords each of these theoreticians and 
the validity and impact of his central ine of argu- 
ment. 

While Professor Aron does draw the alion 
of the reader to the environment in* which each 
writer lived, the main thrust of his effort is, in 
each case, to elucidate the theories of the writer 
under consideration. To this task he brings an in- 
cisiveness in interpretation and a clarity of ex- 
pression which renders otherwise cumbersome col- 
lections of ideas as lucid conceptual schemes. 
Most particularly is this true in the cases of 
Montesquieu and Marx. For those who would 


- have in the compass of a few pages the essence of 


the ideas of these men, especially as they relate to - 
political sociology, Professor Aron’ s book strikes 
the mark. 

There are, ERA other “criteria against 
which one could judge the author’s treatment of 
these theorists. Specifically, one could ask 
whether Professor Aron’s book would help the 
serious researcher in his pursuit of viable, testable _ 
theory. I am not sure that such a criterion is 
relevant. As I understand it, the book is based: 
upon the author’s lectures to French under- 
graduates. Conceivably, such an audience might 
lack the basic grounding in the philosophy of sei- 
ence requisite to appreciation of analysis con- 
cerned with the viability and testability of theory. 
Nonetheless, two factors impel me to apply this 
criterion. First, the book has been introduced into 
the American market, where social science undér- 
graduates are apt to have some methodological 
sophistication. Second, Professor Aron -himself 
clearly understands the importance to scientific 
theory of statements in refutable form, and the 
empirical durability of these statements is not al- 
together irrelevant for him. 

The guidance afforded the seeker of testable, 
viable theory by Professor Aron’s treatment of 
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these four bodies of ideas is quite uneven. He 
pieces together the ideas of Montesquieu with the 
care and pleasure with which an antique car 
enthusiast might restore a 1914 Stutz Bearcat. 
Moreover, one receives the distinct impression 
that in this essay the empirical validity of Mon- 
tesquieu’s theory is as little relevant to the au- 
thor’s purposes as the efficiency of the Bearczat’s 
engine is to the purposes of the antique car buff. 
Indeed, in one of the few passages in which any 
note is taken of the possible invalidity of some of 
Montesquieu’s ideas (specifically, those pertain- 
ing to the effects of physical environment on 
political mores), Professor Aron argues that his 
concern is with Montesquieu’s method rather 
than with the validity of any specific hypothesis. 
I defer for the moment comment upon the sub- 
stance of this concern. What I question here is the 
service rendered to serious researchers by the pre- 
sentation of obviously invalid hypothesis, e.g., 
Montesquieu’s ideas on the relationship between 
country size (or, more kindly, facility of communi- 
cation) and form of government. Even where an 
idea has a claim to presentation on the basis of its 
central position in the lore of the discipline, cur- 
rent thinking and evidence on the subject ought 
to be brought to the student’s attention. Montes- 
quieu’s notions about the separation of powers 
and personal liberty are presented as though they 
had never been. questioned. Yet I suggest, e.g., 
that Dahl’s analysis of the dilemmas entailed in 
constructing organizational safeguards against 
tyranny (A Preface to Democratic Theory, chapter 
- four) is substantially relevant and profoundly 
antithetic. 

If Prefessor Aron has presented an overly se- 
ductive view of the ideas. of Montesquieu, the 
error is not repeated in his analysis of Comte. Bx- 
plicitly or implicitly, the author challenges Comte 
at every point. The assumptions, understanding 
of science, evaluation of evidence, and self-per- 
ception which comprise Comtian theory, are all 
‘called into question. Even where the author is in 
sympathy with Comte, as in the case of the 
latter’s religious formulations, this critical facility 
is not lost. 

A similar and much more extended treatment 
is afforded Marx. The main stream of his writings 
on political economy is set forth lucidly and is 
subjected to a very enlightening scrutiny. Re- 
gretably, no mention is made of the scientific use- 
lessness of Marx’s definition of value. However, the 
use of definitions which appear to have been 
wrought to save the theory from the evidence con- 
fronting it, the ubiquity of the dialectic, and the 
basic failure of the prognostications are all skill- 
fully brought to the attention of the reader. 

In his presentation of Tocqueville, Professor 
Aron reverts once again to the enthusiastic, but 
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quite uncritical approach earlier displayed in his 
treatment of Montesquieu. If anything, his 
enthusiasm is even greater, as Tocqueville’s 
formulations appear to the author to have saved 
some of Montesquieu’s hypotheses. For example, 
the use of federalism to make possible the com- 
bination of the “advantages of both great and 
small states” is advanced es a fact rather than a 
cuestionable hypothesis. The evidence certainly 
has been ignored here. While the preservation of 
the diversity of customs made the American 
colonial alliance possible and may be regarded as a 
virtue on the basis of survival, such an alliance 
may serve the maintenance of tyranny as easily as 
that of liberty—as was in fact the case for all those 
whose skin was black. 

If one pauses to recall the audience for which” 
this book was probably intended, the fluctuations’ 
in critical commentary, the level of sophistication 
of the methodological discussion, and the main 
burden of that discussion become quite compre- 
hensible. Professor Aron appears to be exhorting 
French undergraduates to an appreciation of in- 
ductive inference based upon empirical evidence, 
in which the analyst, while subscribing to a set of 
normative positions, strives to keep these posi- 
tions from obscuring the evidence or prejudicing 
his logic. For this purpose, Montesquieu and 
Tocqueville are clearly heroes, as against Comte 
and Marx. For the suggested audience, this may 
be a useful and admirable purpose. However, at. 


this point in the development of political soei- -~ 


ology in the United States, I believe that the ap- 
preciation for this approach is already quite high. 
If anything we are in need of exhortations toward 
the appreciation of non-polemical, testable, de- 
ductive theory—for exercises in which Professor 
Aron is wary even of Tocqueville—Arruur S. 
GOLDBERG, University of Rochester. 


Democratic Theory. By GIOVANNI BARTORL 
(Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1962. 
Pp. xvi, 479.) 


If Robert A. Dahl’s well-known book of 1956, 
A Preface to Democratic Theory, is properly titled, 
as I think it is, then Giovanni Sartori’s Demo- 
cratic Theory is equally well titled. Sartori, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the University of 
Florence, in translating and revising his Demo- 
crazia e definizioni for English and American . 
readers has presented a full-dress treatment of th 


‘theory of democracy. g 


Sartori by no means limits himself to the British 
ard American experience with democracy, al- 
though his treatment of this experience is illumi- 
nating and insightful. He deals skillfully with con~ 
tinental democracy, both successful and unsuc- 
cessful, as well. In this connection his distinction 
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between what he calls “empirical democracies” 
and “rational democracies,” while not altogether 
phew, is clearly and sharply drawn. Neither does he 
~ force himself to choose between descriptive and 
prescriptive theories of democracy. Sartori dis- 
cusses both with intelligence and understanding 
and, perhaps most importantly, casts a good deal 

of light on the complex relationship between the 


two. The Greeks, the British, the French, the- 


Americans, Locke, Rousseau, Madison, Tocque- 
ville, liberalism and conservatism, liberty and 
equality all play thsir part in this volume. In 
short, Sartori takes on the whole subject of demo- 
cratic theory. : 
What is perhaps most striking about the book 
, is that, given its scope and its subject, it nowhere 
“plogenerates into a shallow description of well- 
worn ideas. Note, for example, Sartori’s com- 
ments on Professor Dahl’s rejection of the ruling 
elite model: 


... I will admit for the sake of argument—as 
Dahl suggests—that the elite model is an opera- 
tional model, and therefore made to be tested em- 
pirically. Nonetheless, just because we are not 
able to trace the thread of political decision- 
making to a particular group of people, is not a 
sufficient reason for excluding the possibility of 
their existence, Leadership may be a fundamental 
aspect of the political process even if the process is 
too complex and often too elusive to allow us to 
~ designate the wire-pullers and the people who 
Thave the last say. In other words, if the limitations 
of empirical research lead us to state, “We have 
not found anything,” we cannot derive from that 
statement the conclusion that the problem we 
wish to investigate does not exist ... the validity 
of the model does net depend entirely on whether 
or not the power holders happen to be identifiable 
within a democratic system. I mean that we can- 
not legitimately conclude that the model isuse- 
less unless we can show that it does not apply to 
any system. And this has not been shown. In fact, 
it is my opinion that Nazism, communism, and 
fascism, for example, have been characterized pre- 
cisely by the identifiability of their respective rul- 
ing classes. On the other hand, I am well con- 
vinced of the thesis that the attempt to pin down 
physically the power elites and the leading minor- 
ities operating within a democratic system is a 
~ hopeless and elusive undertaking. However, I 
‘would in this respect reverse Dahl’s argument, by 
saying that this very fact provides an excellent 
test for democracy, and that this difference con- 
firms the usefulness of the [ruling elite] approach 
since it permits us to define democracy a contraris 
as the political system where power is scattered to 
such an extent that the decision-making process 
can hardly be personalized (p. 114). 
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This passage (any number of others would have 
made the point equally well) illustrates very 
nicely the content, style, and relevance of the 
book. Whether or not one agrees with the argu- 
ment here made, it is clear that Sartori has the 


' feel of contemporary political science, knows the 


virtues and limitations of empiricism, and writes 
with a clarity of mind and of language that is un- 
common. Particular stress should be laid upon the 
quality of the writing. As noted earlier, the book 
is a translation from the Italian by the author 
himself. American political science would be con- 
siderably improved if all of us could handle En- 
glish with the vitality, clarity, and precision of 


‘Sartori. 


In sum, Democratic Theory is a very good book, 
in my judgment one of the best produced by con- 
temporary political science. While it is, of course, 
a work in political theory, it is by no means of sig- 
nificance only to teachers of political theory. It 
can and should be read by all with an interest in 
understanding politics. Democratic Theory is a 
compliment to the whole enterprise of studying 
politics Tuomas Lanpon TuorsoN, University 
of Wisconsin. 


The Problem of Democracy. By HERBERT Tinas- 
TEN. (Totowa, New Jersey: The Bedminster 
Press, 1965. Pp. 210. $5.00.) 


This book, written by a Swedish social scientist, 
purports to deal with the problem of democracy, 
considered against the background of its ideolog- 
ical and sociological development. It is not pre- 
sented as a new edition in translation of an earlier 
work; but the focus of discussion is largely that of 
the mid nineteen-thirties. 

The first three chapters deal with the develop- 
ment of democratic theory and institutions. What 
is usually called the pre-democratic constitutional. 
state, Tingsten prefers to call the ‘‘privilege 
state” (p. 14). This concentrates the distinction 
between constitutionalism and democracy upon 
class interest, a major theme in the book. At the 
same time, it lessens the significance of those 
aspects of constitutionalism—the rule of law, rep- 
resentative institutions, restraints upon govern- 
mental agents, for example—which, as the au- 
thor occasionally acknowledges, were closely re- 
lated to the development of democracy. He re- 
ports that “roughly 35-40 percent of the world’s 
population lives under working democratic con- 
stitutions” (p. 45), including in addition to the 
United States, non-Communist Europe, and 
Japan, “many” South American states and new 
states in Asia and Africa. Despite the lack of 
political experience and of general literacy, demo- 
cratic constitutions in the new states “have func- 
tioned without too much friction...” (p. 45). 
He does not specify how much would be “too 
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much.” At the end of the book, he notes, however, 
that questions quite different from those he has 
discussed are encountered ‘in those couniries 
which are called undeveloped,” and that in those 
countries “democracy appears to be more pre- 
carious than in the West” (pp. 192-93). But un- 
fortunately he does not explore the nature of the 
differences or their relative significance. 

In the early section especially, there is a con- 
tinuous attempt to make complex matters clear 
“at the risk of oversimplification.”’ This means 
too often at the cost of precision. Thus: ‘‘Rous- 
seau presupposes that the majority is always cor- 
rect in its judgement” (p. 52); he justified democ- 
racy as majority rule (p. 55). “The majority of 
the people in the ancient world” of classical 
democracy (Athens, Rome) were slaves (p. 18). 
Calhoun proposed action by concurrent major- 
ities “instead of the ‘numerical majority’ ” (p. 135, 
italics added). Behind a statement by MacIver on 
democratic consenses can be seen “a theory of 
roughly the same sort as Calhoun’s doctrine of 
‘the concurrent majority’ ” (p. 158). 

Unlike cohservatism, liberalism, or socialism, 
“democracy” denotes simply “a form of govern- 
ance” (p. 49)—one marked by universal suffrage, 
majority rule, and political liberties, including 
freedom of debate, association, assembly, press 
(p. 92). “Theories of democracy justify nothing 
but democracy” (p. 50). If the author means. as 
he appears to mean, that the objectives that 
democratic devices are expected to serve are not 
relevant to its justification, then the nineteenth 
and twentieth century authorities he cites deny 
his claim. He names no democratic theorist who 
attempted to justify democracy except in terms 
of its assumed objectives. In fact, Tingsten him- 
self declares in the last sentence of his book: “It 
cannot be fully justified except as an attemp: to 
liberate and to develop the human personality” 
(p. 204). 

In the major section of the book much familiar 
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material is reviewed, such as conceptions of rep- 
resentation, opinion and propaganda, politics and 
edministration, community of values, cohesive- . 
ness in parties, the role of women in politics, 
money in elections, etc. The evidence here comes 
largely from “the period between the world wars.” 
Wallas and Lippman, Merriam, Pollock, and 
Gosnell are cited at the appropriate points. But 
there is no reference to Heard or V, O. Key, nor 
coes that standard reference, The American 
Voter, get into the bibliography. We read of the 
role of the Center Parties in pre-war Germany and 
Austria, but find little mention of the C.D.U. We 
learn of the behavior of women voters in Baden 
in 1932, but not of the behavior of French voters 
in the years since 1958. We read of the theory of 
Guild Socialists, but meet no analysis of the rol 
of the Communists in post-war Italy. This curious 
neglect of recent evidence appears strongly in a 
chapter on “Democracy and Socialism” in which 
pure bourgeois liberalism opposes full-blown 
socialism and in which Laski, Cole, Hobson, and 
Tawney oppose Hayek, while Schumpeter re- 
mains almost hidden in the wings and Blum and 
Crossland do not appear. This section leaves the 
reader wondering whether there was, in fact, an 
American New Deal or a fairly important period 
o? Labour Party activity in 1945-50, or a final 
abandonment of doctrinaire socialism by the 
8.P.D. 

A translation of the second two-thirds of the 
book would have been useful and instructive ing 
the late nineteen-thirties. It would be useful for: 
the nineteen-sixties, were it not that so many of 
the arguments have by now been presented more 
thoroughly elsewhere and that much recent evi- 
dence on theoretical problems has been ignored by 
the author. In effect, he acknowledges this in a 
short concluding chapter which might well be the 
introduction to another volume-~Joun D. 
Lewis, Oberlin College. 
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The Southerner and World Affairs. By ALFRED Q. 
Hero, Jr. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1965. Pp. xiii, 676. $12.00.) 


Alfred O. Hero set out in this book to explain 
the attitudes of American Southerners on warld 


affairs since early New Deal times (1936). To do 
this effectively he indicates ky contrast the evolu- 
tion of non-Southern thinking about international 
problems. Since Hero used the major collections 
of survey research data as the core of empirical 
evidence for his findings, the result of this aspect 
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of his study is an exploration in depth going far 
beyond what the title suggests. But qualitatively 
the really masterly parts of his analysis are 


y ~ scattered through the book in the form of occa- 


sional paragraphs sketching the individual style of 
polities and life in various distinctive sub-areas of 
the South. 

Hero was born a Southerner. He grew up in 
New Orleans and in a nearby rural parish. A 
graduate of West Point, he also took degrees in 
psychology and political science in the South. By 
background he was well prepared to understand 
the area he has chosen to analyze. During his 
research for this book he interviewed approxi- 
mately eleven hundred Southerners for periods 
ranging from twenzy minutes to several hours, 


a more than once. The questionnaire he used 


is included in an appendix. The enormous range of 
other materials he consulted is indicated in a 
highly useful annotated bibliography of thirty- 
two pages embracing works for all of the social 
and behavioral sciences. The book is amply docu- 
mented and the materials and findings so arranged 
that they can be easily verified and used for fur- 
ther studies. 

The book is not always an easy one to read, 
although Hero’s style is uncomplicated. Not only 
is it a long book, but the method he chose for 
reporting survey results makes it longer than 
strictly necessary. He sometimes avoids tables 
when tables would be much more compact. His 
frequent resort to whole runs of paragraphs and 

ages listing poll results in sequence has its 
awkward features. The reader must then attempt 
the physically difficult task of trying to see the 
data on two or three pages simultaneously. There 
are two other minor drawbacks to the book. 
Hero’s touck for certain parts of the South is less 
sure. Florida is the most obvious illustration, the 
treatment on it being both too scanty in sources 
and far from definitive. In Hero’s defense it 
should be added that Florida politics are ex- 
tremely difficult tc categorize. V. O. Key was not 
too successful there either. The other drawback, 
more serious, is Hero’s tendency to let his chap- 
ters and parts conclude without always adequate 
analytical summaries. These are relatively minor 
flaws in an otherwise excellent and masterly 
treatment. 

Hero divides his book into three parts, Part I, 
on “Comperative Regional Trends in Interna- 
tional Thought, 1936-62,” is a study in 243 pages 
of evolving opinion. Part II, on “The Diverse 
South,” is an equally long section which is a 
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ers as 2 group, like other Americans, became 
gradually more sophisticated about world affairs” 
during 1936-62, but that the Southern approach 
was less analytical, critical and dispassionate, and 
the Southern sophisticated group remained 
smaller percentagewise than the other regions. 
To state the theme so baldly does insufficient 
justice to the many dozens of sub-analyses: Con- 
gressional votes, Negro voter attitudes, rural 
white views, the interconnections between racial 
desegration and attitudes on world affairs, ete. It 


„is a rich treasury of materials, well used.—Frep- 


ERICK H. HARTMANN, University of Florida. 


A Peril and a Hope: The Scientists’ Movement in 
America 1946-47. By Auice KIMBALL SMITH. 
(The University of Chicago Press, 1965. Pp. xiv, 
591. $10.00.) 


The New Priesthood: The Scientific Elite and the 
Uses of Power. By Rauru E. Larr. (Harper and 
` Row, 1965. Pp. 228. $4.95.) 


In one sense these books complement each 
other; in another, more important sense ‘they 
present a striking contrast. Dr. Smith describes 
the entry into politics, in the years immediately 
after World War II, of many of the scientists who 
had worked in the Manhattan Project. She cele- 
brates their lobbying activities as a noble crusade 
that deserves to be remembered with admiration. 
Dr. Lapp, who was one of the physicists drawn 
into the crusade and who has since become a 
prominent publicist on issues of science and public 
affairs, takes the story up to the present. But he is 
full of dire warnings and lamentation. What began 
as an idealistic campaign, he seems to believe, has 
degenerated into a crass and soulless lust after 
power and pelf. What Mrs. Smith describes as in 
origin a messianic mission—~a ‘“movement’’—Dr. 
Lapp sees, in its present state, as a.new priest- 
hood” posing a grave threat to democracy. 

In this contrast of views there is a theme all too 
familiar to students of religious history. But does 
it really suit the experience of scientists in Ameri- 
can politics? Fortunately for her work, Dr. Smith 
did not succumb to what must have been a great 
temptation to envelop the movement in a myth of 
original innocence. Even such ranking apostles as 
Szilard and Oppenheimer come in for some criti- 
cism; Vannevar Bush and A. H. Compton are 
defended against those who suspected them of 
playing the role of Judas; if General Groves re- 
mains cast as the Pilate of New Mexico, at least 
he is forgiven his ignorance. 
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Argonne, Los Alamos, Oak Ridge, and a rented 
Washington office (in “a good location but a 
mediocre building”), it does not differ in essential 
points from the account provided by Hewlett and 
Anderson in the first volume of the official history 
of the Atomic Energy Commission (The New 
World, 1939/46). She is aware, moreover, that the 
activities of the Federation of American Scientists 
upon which she concentrates were not the only 
ones with political significance for science. She 
refers only briefly to the campaign for a National 


Science Foundation because, as she points cut, . 


this was then a matter of more concern to scien- 
tists in government than to scientists in the 
“movement,” who were chiefly agitated about 
the danger of atomic holocaust. 

Dr. Smith concludes with praise for the scien- 
tists’ accomplishments but she does not exagger- 
ate them. Nor does she indulge in any .wisiful 
longing after paradise lost in considering what has 
happened since the early days. She notes that in 
educating laymen to the danger of the rew 
weapon, in promoting civilian control of atomic 
energy, and àn initiating steps toward interna- 
tional control of nuclear weapons, the three 
thousand scientists in the crusade managed to 
exert an influence far out of proportion to their 
number. But she also admits that science and 
government would probably have been drawn 
together by sheer mutual need even if the scien- 
tists had not embarked on their pilgrimage to 
Washington. If the movement has declined in 
intensity, she believes, it is because circum- 
stances have changed. If the scientific community 
no longer seems to speak with one voice, it is be- 
cause the constituency has been enlarged and be- 
cause the issues are more diverse. Most scientists 
are not interested in being active in politics; these 
who are find that “a more congenial means of 
doing so has opened up.” If the rank and file of the 
movement is today without an abundance of able 
spokesmen, it is not because a new generation of 
leaders has failed to arise but rather because the 
government is only too anxious to enlist the ser- 
vices of eminent scientists who can move easily 
from the laboratory to the committee room. The 
cause, in other words, has. not failed; it has only 
moved indoors. 

Dr. Lapp is unable to ek what has 
come of the movement with such equanimity. In 
sketchier, bolder strokes than Mrs. Smith em- 
ploys, he outlines the rise of the scientists to 
power as a relentless progress toward corruption 
_ on all sides. The fact that universities have come 
to receive a “flood” of federal funds for science 
means to him that they are becoming the preserve 
of a new breed of academic “‘operators,”’ that even 
in the university ‘‘big science” displaces presum- 
‘ably purer work by solitary modern imitators of 
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Roger Bacon. At first the scientists sought to 
challenge the military but finally they have | 
merged with their competitors to form one new i 
and formidable “cult of power.” 

The result is dangerous not only to science but 
aiso to society, because it means that “cardinal 
decisions,” in ©. P. Snow’s term, are now being - 
made by the few rather than by the many who 
must live by them. “If these few are the best 
qualified,” Dr. Lapp declares, “then, according to 
an updating of Plato’s original definition, our 
democracy would become a timocracy.” Dr. Lapp 
never bothers to explain to his readers what a 
timocracy is, let alone an updated one; nor, 
strangely, does he ever again refer to this term 
after he injects it into the discussion at the outset 


of the book. Presumably, what he means is that,4 


the scientists (guardians) become creatures of per- \ 
sonal ambition rather than lovers of wisdom and 
aliy themselves with the military (Plato’s auxilia- 
ries or soldiers). 

If Dr. Lapp had’ taken the trouble to try to 
prove this case he might have written a powerful 
jeremiad. Instead he tends to rely on metaphor 
and illustration where careful analysis and con- 
vincing evidence are sorely needed. He pays no 
atzention to the efforts of those who administer 
the federal grant system to encourage quality and 
balance in university science programs. He alludes 
to reports of possible conflict of interest involving 
scientific advisers but he scarcely demonstrates 
that this is actually a serious problem. Although 
in one place he pleads for. more money for basi” 
research, in another he affects astonishment that 
high energy physicists should ask for expensive 
equipment which may yield no information useful 
to society. He criticizes universities for merely 
serving as brokers between government agencies 
and their own laboratories instead of trying to 
evaluate and influence the types of research 
undertaken on their campuses. He fails to explain, 
however, just why he thinks scientists should 
appreciate such intellectual interference on the 
part of the lay deacons. ` 

In at least one important instance Dr. Lapp’s 
own incidental argument only serves to indicate 
the weakness of his overall case. He points out 
that whereas a poll of scientists showed that a 
majority was opposed to the current level of 
support for the space program, most of those 
ealled to testify on the subject in Congress had a 
vested interest in maintaining the program in high 
gear. Does he seriously believe that if a more 
representative group of witnesses had appeared, 
Congress would have decided to cut the appro- 
priations drastically? The fact that scientific 
opinion has had so little influence in decisions 
concerning the space program indicates how 
mistaken is Dr. Lapp’s major thesis. Clearly, just 
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because scientists have become important to the 
implementation of broad national policy they 
j have not necessarily acquired political authority. 
~ For better or worse the democratic system con- 
tinues to function even where science Js con- 
cerned. 

Dr. Lapp’s suggested remedies are no less 
flawed than his criticisms. He would consolidate 
all agencies supporting basic science in one de- 
partment and all oversight functions in one Con- 
gressional committee. He does not say how this 
proposal would overcome the objection that in 
many cases basic research, applied research, and 
development are best kept together. Worse, he 
himself points out early in his book that one of 
the strengths of the present system is that it frees 

\ scientists from total dependence upon one group 
Yot potentially high-handed bureaucrats; yet he 
ends by proposing precisely such a possibility. 

There is a lesson to be learned from the short- 
comings cf Dr. Lapp’s book. In an age that has 
been well characterized by Don K. Price as that 
of the “scientific establishment” rather than of 
established religion, dissenters are as necessary as 
ever. Dr. Lapp rightly singles out one of them, 
Philip Abelson, for particular praise. But those 
who seek to play the prophet, rather than merely 
the dissenter, cannot safely assume that history 
repeats itself, or, that if it does, the traces will be 
obvious on the surface. The reasons of history—to 
update Hegel—are more cunning than that.— 
SANFORD A. LAKOFF, State University of New York 

“Yat Stony Brook. 


Constitutionalism tn America: Origin and Evolu- 
tion of Its Fundamental Ideas. By ARTHUR E. 
SUTHERLAND. (New York: Blaisdell Publishing 
Company, 1965. Pp. xviii, 619. $9.50.) 


This is essentially a book of essays dealing with 
a series of topics that have excited the author’s 
interest over a period of years. There are chapters 
—really papers arranged in chronological order— 
on the Petition of Right of 1628, Constitutional 
Theory in the Thirteen Colonies, Church and 
State Before 1800, and briefer treatments of such 
matters as the National Bank issue and the Civil 
Rights Act of 1866. Out of 550 pages of text, the 
first 452 take us up to the year 1870. 

The essays are uniformly intelligent and in- 
formative, with occasional flashes of insight that 
are truly penetrating. The long state-by-state 

yr analysis of the early political role of the church in 
this country is first-rate. Arthur E. Sutherland 
has written a book to be dipped into from time to 
time when one’s own imagination is at a low ebb. 
It is noé designed to be read all the way through 
at a single sitting, and it is certainly not conceived 
for text use. 

The underlying assumption of continuity be- 
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tween English and American constitutional law is 
perforce overstated, if only because the bulk of 
the book is seen through the perspective of the 
Supreme Court itself. Thus the discussion of 
“majoritarianism” in our generation is illustrated 
with Court opinions on recent reapportionment, 
civil rights and civil liberties issues. But the de- 
cisions written by the Justices provide an urbane, 
even English, view of the political reality that 
impels a case into the courts. The “facts” as 
stated in the opening paragraphs of an opinion, 
and these are on what Professor Sutherland 
chiefly relies, are a partial image of the surging 
totality out where the majority lives. “Majoritar- 
janism” in contemporary America also includes 
such mundane but widespread phenomena as 
local referenda on school bonds, public housing, 
fluoridation, and the popular election of demi- 
demagogues at all levels of government. If there 
are no seminal cases on these matters, it does not 
mean that they are not contributory to our con- 
stitutional atmosphere. 

The book, then, has a certain antediluvian 
charm. I do not-mean this in a disparaging ‘sense 
at all. It is in the tradition of the legal writing of 
both England and New England; it follows the 
style of Sir Frederick Pollock and Roscoe Pound, 
and matches the learning and wisdom of those 
commentators. Professor Sutherland, for example, 
refers not at all to the recent monographic docu- 
mentation of the historical stages and transitions 
he depicts in legal terms. There is little allusion to 
political coalitions or to voting behavior, to the. 
changing character of economic elites or to the 
shifting social attitudes of groups within the 
population. The constitutionalism he describes 
has more to do with the decisions of nine men 
than with the political society that must live with 
such a system. But all this said, I would not have 
it any other way. Each scholar should conduct his 
research and writing in a manner that comes 
naturally to him. For Professor Sutherland to 
attempt to impose some highly up-to-date frame- - 
work on his reflections would be far worse. than 
having none at all. 

It remains to say that this is a very “Harvard” 
book. It is written by a professor of the Harvard 
Law School, as part of a series edited by a member 
of the Harvard department of government, and 
published by a subsidiary of a house long based in 
Boston, The extensive bibliography shows an 
affinity for Harvard authors: Pound, MelIlwain, 
Chafee, and Frankfurter, for example, have more 
than their proportionate share of citations. Arti- 
cles appearing in the Harvard Law Review, by my 
rough count, outnumber those from all other legal 
journals taken together. Even books produced by 
the Harvard University Press seem slightly over- 
represented. I mention this with all good humor 
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and certainly no rancor. After all if one has to 
select a single university as a vantage point from 
which to ponder the Constitution, then Professor 
Sutherland—who decamped Ithaca for Cam- 
bridge many a year ago—has probably made the 
best possible choice—-ANDREW Hacxksr, Cornell 
University. : : 


How They Became President: Thirty-Five Ways to 
the White House. By Rexrorp G. TUGWELL, 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1964. Pp. 
587. $8.95.) ' 


The tremendous responsibilities of the chief 
executives of major powers have focused increased 
attention on the processes by which individuals 
achieve those positions. In most modern democra- 
cies other than the United States little ambiguity 
exists regarding. the route to the top. In those 
countries an aspirant- for the position of chief 
executive must first become the leader of a party 
and if his party gains control of the government, 
he then becomes the chief executive. The pattern 
in American politics is more chaotic and less pre- 
dictable. Recognized party leaders are not un- 
commonly passed over as others with considerably 
less experience or status in the party are nomin- 
ated and elected. In this volume Rexford G. Tug- 
well—who has had a distinguished career as a 
college professor, writer, New Deal Brain-truster, 
and governor of Puerto Rico—analyzed the pro- 
cesses by which the elected presidents have been 
elevated to that position. 

The book is divided into two sections. The first, 
called “The Thirty-Five Ways,” consists of 
thirty-five chapters, one devoted to each of the 
elected presidents. In this section the author 
analyzes the interplay of social and political 
forces, the strategies, and the planning by which 
these men have been selected by their fellow 

‘citizens to lead the nation. In addition to outlin- 
ing the salient facts of the presidents’ careers, he 


discusses their family backgrounds, education, . 


-previous positions, and the political leaders who 
assisted in their nomination and election. A weak- 
ness in these chapters is the paucity of informa- 
tion regarding the strength, abilities, and role of 
the defeated opponents of each successful presi- 
dential candidate. From these chapters one learns 
why a “dark horse” may be picked over proven 
party leaders, under what conditions military 
heroes have been chosen, why governors have 
been selected more often than senators, and what 
the prospests are for cabinet officers and vice- 
presidents who aspire to the presidency. The 
-study discloses that, contrary to popular belief, 
only rarely has the office sought the man and the 
great majority of chief executives worked, 
planned, and “schemed” for several years prior to 
achieving the highest office in the nation. The 
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information in these chapters can hardly fail to 
impress the reader with the variety of back- 
grounds of the men who became president, the 
uniqueness of each individual’s path to the White 
House, and the element of fortune or chance in 
the success of each. 

Realizing that campaign managers, biog- 
rephers, and the exalted office itself have tended 
to create for most presidents an image at variance 
with the fact, Tugwell announces that his purpose 
is “to penetrate the myth and to discover the 
reality.” The result is an appraisal of the various” 
presidents which most readers will believe is too 
critical. In “penetrating the myths” Tugwell 
apparently has come to the conclusion that he has 
discovered that a number of presidents have failed 


L 


to meet the desired requirements of saan 


_experience, and personal qualifications. One 


gathers that of those who have held the office 
sicce the turn of the century, only Franklin 
Reosevelt—whom Tugwell has both personal and 
professional reasons for holding in high esteem-— 
and possibly John Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson 
have met the approval of the author. While most 
readers might understand the low regard he has 
for Harding, few students of the American presi- 
dency will fully accept his characterizations of the 
others. Note, for instance, his statements that 
Wilson in the 1912 campaign “never really knew 
what he was talking about’ (p. 354), that Taft 
was “one of the worst failures in office” (p. 326), 
and that Eisenhower was ‘obviously unfitted”’ 


(p. 440). Of Truman’s first term he wrote: Het 


hac acted in character as a county politician. The 
able executives who had surrounded Roosevelt 
haa been dismissed and their places had been 
filled with nonentities, sometimes of fantastic 
inappropriateness’’ (p. 435). It is regrettable that 
the author does not temper such appraisals by 
recognizing the achievements of these men while 
serving as President, for the reader who does not 
have other information would be left with an 
erroneous impression that American presidents as 
a group have been lacking in ability. 

Possibly the study would have been more valu- 
able and less controversial had the author organ- 
ized the material by different political eras or 


` periods rather than by separate presidential ad- 


ministrations. Because of the number of presi- 
dents, the organization of the book permits little 
more than a superficial treatment of each, encour- 
ages over-generalization, and has produced few 
new political insights. By grouping the chief 
executives by historical periods greater emphasis 
might have been given to the importance of long- 
term historical trends; the dominance of one party 
in national politics during given political eras; and 
to changes in the nominating process, the func- 
tioning of political parties, and the role of the 
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mass communication media in political eam- 
~ paigns. While reference is made to most of these 
j factors, much of the relevance is lost by the 
‘separate treatment cf the election of each presi- 
dent. , 

In the second—and less valuable—section, 
entitled, “Choosing the Best of the Ways,” the 
author, in twenty-one short essays ranging from 
two to six pages, draws on material in the earlier 
chapters to make a variety of observations related 
to presidential elections. Considering the gener- 
ally criticel descriptions of the presidents, one 
might have expected in this section recommenda- 
tions for improving the selection process. Un- 
fortunately none of significance are presented. 


The book will be useful to those who wish in one’ 


‘\yvolume an account of the careers of the presidents. 
However, the volume fails to make the contribu- 
tion one would expect from a scholar of Tugwell’s 
stature. It is recommended primarily for the 
general reader or for potential presidential aspir- 
ants who, if lacking the qualifications, might ind 
encouragement in the volume, for the author 
notes that this has not always been a serious im- 
pediment to those who have sought the presi- 
dency Henry A. Turner, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. i 


The Metropolis, Its People, Politics and Economic 
Life By Joun C. Borens anp HENRY J. 
Scumanpt. (New York: Harper & Row, 1965. 

: Pp. xv, 608. $8.95.) 


Political scientists whose subject of study is 
metropolitan government and politics, have been 
forced to take account of research and guiding 
theories cf the other social sciences, perhaps to a 
greater degree than in any other part of the 
discipline aside from the study of developing 
nations. But at the same time, as Lawrence Her- 
son noted in “The Lost World of Muniszipal 
Government,” students of urban governments 
have often allowed themselves to remain prisoners 
of a reformist ideology long after it was aban- 
doned by other political scientists. : 

The Metropolis is an effort to write a compre- 
hensive text designed specifically for a course in 
metropolitan government and politics. A relevant 
question then, is, which path does it take? Is it a 
study of the political metropolis that builds on the 

_ research findings of economists, sociologists, and 
Yr those political scientists whose primary focus is 


community decision making or is it a rehash of — 


recommendations on area-wide integraticn of 
competing local governments? The answer is, as 
it probably must be at this point, that the book 
is both; but, as its subtitle suggests, it gives a 
greater emphasis to a social-science approack. - 
The chapters on metropolitan models, social 
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anatomy, economy, politics and power, and civic 
participation make a first rate introduction for the 
beginning student and a really exciting review of 
social science research on the metropolis relevant 
for political scientists. This is text book writing 
above standard. And I would add, it appears that 
both authors contributed to these chapters. The 
one weakness, I felt, was the last half of the chap- 
ter on metropolitan society, where racial and 
ethnic patterns are treated in the statistical and 
compilative manner of the Municipal Year Book 
rather than in the more challenging way found in a 
later-chapter on social and economic maladies. 

But other parts of the book are in an older, 
reformist tradition. Despite clearcut statements 
at a number of: points that metropolitan integra- 
tion is perhaps irrelevant to solution of some 
metropolitan problems, an underlying bias on its 
behalf, as if it were a cure-all, persists. Prescrip- 
tive phrases and words suggestive of old reformist 
cliches should have been pruned out more com- 
pletely in a few sections. The tone I am-referring 
to is identified by the authors in their chapter on 
civic reformers as the result of treating metropoli- 
tan governments as if they were modern business 
corporations. I would add that it is an ideology - 
that views all problems and tries to measure all 
policy by a financial profit motive yardstick ignor- 
ing psychological satisfactions, and this is per- 
haps why its principal concern is with traffic 
counts or gallons of sewage disposal, rather than 
causes of crime and race riots or ‘even the social 
results of mass public transportation policy. But 
even where this viewpoint enters the text most 
strongly, as in the three chapters on metropolitan . 
integration plans (e.g. city-county consolidation 
from the pre-1900 era in New Orleans and Boston 
down to. Nashville-Davidson), there are many 
citations to literature that won’t especially appeal: 
to a professional League of Woman Voter. 

But on balance, it seems to me that the scale is 
tipped decisively from reformist viewpoints to- 


‘ward the analytic approach of modern social 
‘science. The authors suggest at many ‘points, 


though they do not state it explicitly, that their ` 
guiding model of metropolitan politics is one of 
subcommunities ‘of individuals, living distinctive 
life styles because of such factors as occupation, 
ethnic background, and family composition. Out: 
of this experience, they seem to me to imply, 
evolve distinctive ideologies, resulting in political 
preferences and demands on government. This 
approach means, I believe, a clear step forward 
for the study of metropolitan polities: at the 
undergraduate level for in most technical respects 
this book will make a good text. It covers relevant 
literature fairly and thoroughly, it is full of inter- 
esting insights and facts that will lead.the brighter 
student to fruitful hypotheses, it concludes with a 
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carefully compiled and useful bibliographic essay. 
Its lack in this respect are those of style. Only 
occasionally does the writing sing. More often it 
moves along in leisurely fashion, but never is it 
unreadable. The authors also, unfortunately in 
my opinion, omit chapter summaries. Instead, 
they present shortened thinkpieces of a few para- 
graphs on the subject matter just covered. On the 
other hand, they spruce up the pages with many 
headings and subheadings that will act very well 
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as signposts for the student and will emphasize 
for him the underlying organization. The book 
also contains a variety of well-chosen maps, 
charts and tables. 

I have reviewed the book as the undergraduate 
text I assume it was intended to be. But I should 
in fairness add that it can also be read with 
pleasure and profit by the advanced student if he 
is selective concerning chapters.—CHaARLES 
Press, Michigan State University. 
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tively Bargained No-Strike Agreements. North- 
western University Law Review. September—Oc- 
tober, 1965. 

O’Brien, Allen J. Damage Claims against Air 
Carriers. Transportation Journal. Fall, 1965. 

Peterson, John R. The Legislative Mandate of 
Sears and Compco: A Plea for a Federal Law of 
Unfair Competition. Dickinson Law Review. 
Summer, 1965. 

Price, W. S. The Affirmative Action Concept of 
Equal Employment Opportunity. Labor Law 
Journal. Octcber, 1965. 

Schattke, R. W. Financial Reporting of Anti- 
trust Actions. Accounting Review. October, 1965. 

Scoville, James. The Development and Rele- 
vance of U. S. Occupational Data. Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review. October, 1965. 

Seif, Karl Jay. The Fate of Congressional Busi- 
ness Inquiry—JU. S. v. Welden. Maryland Law 
Review. Summer, 1965. 

Smith, Russell A., and R. Theodore Clark, Jr. 
Reappraisal of the Role of the States in Shaping 
Labor Relations Law. Wisconsin Law Review. 
Summer, 1965. 

Summers, Clyde. Labor Law in the Supreme 
Court: 1964 Term. Yale Law Journal. November, 
1965. 

Symposium: Oil and Gas Law. Ohio State Law 
Journal. Summer, 1965. Part II. Ibid. Fall, 1965. 

Symposium on Section 7 of the Clayton Act. 
New York University Law Review. October, 1965. 

Timbers, Edwin. The Problems of Union Power 
and Antitrust Legislation. Labor Law Journal. 
September, 1965. 

Upshaw, William F. The Relevant Market in 
Merger Decisions: Antitrust Concept or Antitrust 
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Device? Northwestern University Law Review. 
September—October, 1965. 

Wortman, Max S., and Fred Luthans. The 
Incidence of Antidiscrimination Clauses in Union 
Contracts. Labor Law Journal. September, 1965. 


Health, Education, and Welfare 


Anderson, C. LeRoy. Development of an Ob- 
jective Measure of Orientation toward Public 
Dependence. Social Forces. September, 

Bligh, Regina. Sterilization and Mertal Retar- 
dation. American Bar Association Journal. 
November, 1965. ‘ 

Borus, Michael E. The Cost of Retaining the 
Hard-Core Unemployed: An Economic Evalua- 
tion of the 1963 and 1965 Amendments to the 
Manpower Development and Training Act. 
Labor Law Journal. September, 1965. 

Brauer, Jerald C. Church and State end Social 
Welfare. Social Service Review. September, 1965. 

Cleary, Robert E. Southern Political Culture 
and School Desegregation. School and Society. 
October 30, 1965. 

Coughlin,’ Bernard J. A Growing [Social Wel- 
fare] Issue in Church and State. Social Work. 
October, 1965. 

Dillon, Conley H. Full Employment and Fed- 
eral Contract Preference for Surplus Labor Areas. 
Business Perspectives. Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. Summer, 1965. 

Education and Civil Rights in 1965. [Sympo- 
sium.] Journal of Negro Education. Summer, 1965. 

Emerging Problems in Housing and Urban 
Redevelopment. Institute of Public Affairs, 
University of Iowa. 1965. 

Engdahl, David E. Consolidating State and 
Federal Power over Food and Drugs. Food-Drug- 
Cosmetic Law Journal. November, 1965. 

Glasser, Melvin A. Extension of Public Welfare 
Medical Care: Issues of Social Policy. Social 
Work. October, 1965. 

Mayor, John R. Accreditation in Teacher 
Education: Its Influence on Higher Education. 
National Commission on Accrediting, Washing- 
ton. 1965. 

Roberts, Ray C., Jr. Unemployment and Its 
Solutions. Labor Law Journal. October, 1965. 

Roemer, Ruth. Water Fluoridation: Public 
Health Responsibility and the Democratic 
Process. Journal of Public Health. September, 
1965. 

Wiley, Tom. Public School Education in New 
Mexico. Division of Government Research, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 1965. 


Military Affairs and National Security 


Burns, Richard Dean, and W. Addams Dixon. 
Foreign Policy and the “Democratie Myth”: The 


1965. _ 
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Debate on the Ludlow Amendment. Mid-America. 

October, 1965. 
Fox, Annette Baker. NATO and Congress. 

Political Science Quarterly. September, 1965. A 

Kolodziej, Edward A. Strategic Policy and 
American Government: Structural Constants and 
Variables. Review of Polities. October, 1965. 

Loane, Jabez W., IV. Treason and Aiding the 
Enemy. Military Law Review. October, 1965. 

Margolis, Howard. From Washington: The Air 
Force in Space and Peacekeeping Assessments. 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. October, 1965. 

Martin, Andrew, and Wayland Young. Pro- 
liferation. Disarmament and Arms _ Control. 
Autumn, 1965. 

Murphy, Wallace S. The Defense of the Mili- 
tary Accused. South Carolina Law Review. Vol.1 
No. 4. 1965. i 

Perry, Joseph B., Jr. A Note on Confidence in 
Civil Defense. Southwestern Social Science Quar- 
terly. September, 1965. 

Powell, Elwin H. The Futility of Deterrence. 
Journal of Human Relations. Third Quarter, 1965. 

Stone, Jeremy J. On Proliferation: Where’s the 
Danger? Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. Novem- 
ber, 1965. 

Tietz, J. B. Deity Belief: Necessity for Draft 
Status. Southern California Law Review. Summer, 
1965. 


Government Documents 


Congress 7 a 
House. Committee on Agriculture. Loans to, 
Eural Areas for Water Supply and Sewage Dis- 
posal Systems. Hearing before Subcommittee. 
89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 
. Committee on Armed Services. Merger 
of the Army Reserve Components. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 
. Report on Stockpiling. Report 
o? Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 
. Committee on Banking and Currency. 
To Permit National Banks to Underwrite and 
Deal in “Revenue Bonds.” Hearings. 89th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1965. 
. Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Home Rule. Hearings before Subcommittee. Also 
House Report No. 957. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 
. Urban Renewal in the District 
of Columbia. Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th | 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. = 
. Committee on Education and Labor. 
Administration of the National Labor Relations 
Act. Hearings. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 
. Common Situs Picketing. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. Also House Report No. 
1041, 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 
. Improvement of Benefits under 
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the Federal ATOE Compensation Act. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 
Jaoss: 

. “Teacher Sabbatical Leave Pro- 








gram. Hearings before Subcommittee. Also House ` 


Report No. 954. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 
. To Create a Commission on 
Noxious and Obscene Matters and Materials. 








Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong. a ist 


Sess. 1965. 

. Committee on Government Operations. 
Conflicts between the Federal Research Programs 
and the Naticn’s Goals for Higher Education. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. Also House Re- 
port No. 1158. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 

. Lyndon Baines Johnson Presi- 
“Wential Archival Depository. Hearing before Sub- 
committee. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. F 

. Management ~of Research 
Grants in the Public Health Service. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1955. 
. To Reimburse Moving Ex- 
penses of Federal Employees. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. Also House Report No. 1199. 
89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Committee on Interior and Tòsular 


























Affairs. Federal Opinion on the Need for an ` 
Indian Treaty Study. House Report No. 1044. 


89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. : 

. Public Land Recreation Use. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 1st 
ess. 1965. 








. Reports on Pacific 








Affairs, 


1965. Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 


ist Sess. 1965. 
. Committee on Interstate and Foreign 





Commerce. Medical ‘Library Assistance Act of. 


1965. Hearing. Also House ‘Report No. 1026. 89th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. National Freight Car Shortage. 
Hearings. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Regulation of Community An- 
‘tenna Television. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

















Fisheries. Coastwise Cruise Regulations. Hearing 
before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 
. Miscellaneous Fisheries and 
Wildlife Legislation—1965. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. Also House Report, Nos. 1002, 1168. 
th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. National Oceanographic Pro- 
gram Legislation. Hearings before Subcommi stee. 
89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. l 

. Waterfowl Management. Hear- 
ing before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1965. 




















Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Mailing Privileges of U. S. Armed Forces. 





. Committee on Merchant Marine and ` 
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` Hearings before Subcommittee. Also House Re- 


port Nos. 1113, 1117. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 
. Rotation of Federal Civilian 
Employees from Overseas Posts. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 

. Committee on Public Works. Highway 
Beautification. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
Also House Report No. 1084. 89th-Cong., Ist Sess. 
1965. 

















. Watershed Development Proj- 


ects—1965. Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th 
' Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 


—. Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. Government and Science: Review of the 
National Science Foundation. Hearings before 





Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 








. The Metric System. Hearings. 
89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 
. Committee on Ways and Means. Pro- 
posed Amendments to Firearms Act. Hearings. 
89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 
. Should Law Enforcement Agencies in 
the United States Be Given Greater Freedom in 
the Investigation and Prosecution of Crime? 
House Doe. No. 804. 89th Cong., ist Sess. 1965. 
House and Senate. Joint Economic Committee. 
Fiscal Policy Issues of the Coming Decade. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 
1965. , 
Senate. Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. National Space Goals for the Post- 








` Apollo Period. Hearings. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 


1965. 

-. Committee on Commerce. Amend- 
ments to Communications Act of 1984. Hearing 
before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 
. Conversion to Metric System. 
Hearing. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 

. Fair Packaging and Labeling. 
Hearings. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 

. Interstate Commerce Act 
Amendments. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 

. Committee on Finance. Sugar. Hear- 
ings. Also Senate Report No. 909. 89th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1965: 


























. Committee ` on Gorammen Opera- 
tions. Uniform Compensation. for Relocation. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1965. 





. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: Northeast Water Crisis. Hearing. 89th 
Cong. ., lst. Sess. 1965. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Antitrust “Exemptions for 
Agreements Relating to Balance of Payments. 
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Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist f 


Sess. 1965. 

. Federal Firearms Act. Hear- 

ings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 

1965. : 5 

. Internal Security and Subver- 

sion: Principal State Laws and Cases. Commit- 

tee Print. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Invasions of Privacy (Govern- 

ment Agencies). Hearings before Subcommittee. 

89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Nomination of Francis X. 

Morrissey. Hearing before Subcommittee. 89th 

Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

; . Price Discrimination Legisla- 
tion—-1965. Hearings before Sujcommitiee. 89th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Prohibiting Threatening and 

_ Abusive Communications to Members of the 
Armed Forces and Their Families. Hearing before 
Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. U. S. Commissioner System. 

Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist 

Sess. 1965. °, 

. Committee on Labor:and Public Wel- 

fare. Health Professions Educational Assistance. 

Hearing before Subcommittee. Also Senate Re- 

port No. 789. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. School Disaster Aid Legisla- 





















































` tion, 1965. Hearing before Subcommittee. Also - 


Senate Report No. -783. 89th Cong., ist Sess. 
1965. 





. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Civil Service Retirement Annuities. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. Also Senate Re- 
port No. 790. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965 

Federal Pay Legislation Hear- 
ings. Also Senate Report No. 910. 89th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1965. 
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. Supergrade Positions. Hearing 
before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965/ 





Beautification and Scenic Road Program. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. Also Senate Report 
No. 709. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

——~. Long-Range Land Use Plan 
for the U. S. Capitol Grounds. Hearing before 
Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 


. Official Residence for the Vice 














_ President. Hearing before Special Ad Hoc Com- 


mittee. Also Senate Report No. 914. 89th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1965. 








. Water Pollution. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 
. Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. Sr 





. lation to Provide GI Benefits for Post-Korea 


Veterans. Hearings. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 
Other Federal i f , 


Commission on Civil Rights. Law Enforcement: 
A Report on Equal Protection in the South. 1965. 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of the 
Census. State Tax Collections: 1965. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Office of Education. Digest of Educational 
Statistics. By Kenneth A. Simon and W. Vance. 


. Grant. 1965. 


. Committee on Public Works. Highway 


Department of Labor. Manpower Administra- `. 


tion. Sociological Studies of Occupations: A 
Bibliography. 1965. 


National Aeronautics and Space Administra” 


tion. Scientific and Technical Information Divi- 
sion. Dictionary. of Technical Terms for Aero- 
space Use. William H. Allen, ed. 1965. 

National Referral Center for Science and 
Technology (Library.of Congress). A Directory 
cf Information Resources in the United States: 
Social Sciences. 1965. 


COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND 
CROSS-NATIONAL RESEARCH 


The British Commonwealth of Nations in a Chang- 
ing World: Law, Politics and Prospects. By 
ZELMAN Cowen. (Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press, 1965. Pp. vii, 118. $3.50.) 


This modest volume consists of the three Julius 
Rosenthal lectures which were prepared during the 
aftermath of the debate over Britain’s admission 
to the Common Market and were delivered at 
Northwestern University during the early sum- 
mer of 1964. When the lectures were written, the 
multiracial, multilingual, and multicultural Com- 
monwealth consisted of 18 members. In October, 
1965, when this review was written, the number 
had increased to 22, with the union of Tanganyika 


and Zanzibar offset by the separation of Singapore 
from Malaysia, and with the addition of Gambia, 
Malta, Malawi, and Zambia. Among these, the 
percentage of members with republican status has 
been increasing. 

The author, the Dean of the Faculty of Law at 
the University of Melbourne, has understandab] 
paid special attention to legal and constitution. 
precedent in his discussion of the emergence of the 
Commonwealth and its redefinition and adjust- 
ment. However, his final and special concern has 
b2en to appraise the strength of the remaining 
ties between the member states within the Com- 
monwealth. In his view, legal links, a common 
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view on foreign policy, economic ties (important 
though they be), broad similarities in govern- 
mental institutions, ard shared traditions, values, 

Aand ideals no longer provide an effective cement. 
The significance of these factors are appraised in 
the light of Britain’s failure to consult over Suez, 
the conflicts in memker state interests exhibited 
during the debates over Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market, the events leading up to the 
withdrawal of South Africa, and the continued 
internal difficulties between members which have 
been continuously Ligh-lighted by the India- 
Pakistan dispute. In short, since the “cloth of 
Commonwealth” lacks distinctiveness and co- 
herence and is “pretty threadbare,” Cowen agrees 

_ basically with J. D. B. Miller’s characterization of 

i Commonwealth as a “concert of convenience” 
pp. 101, 108). 

These published lectures offer ample evidence 
of the author’s scholarship, careful reflection, 
capacity to marshal pertinent facts, and happy 
choice of phrase. Nevertheless, we believe that a 
reappraisal of certain of the Commonwealth ties 
analyzed by the author might yield a bit more of 
a deposit than he recognizes. The papers prepared 
for a conference at Como in the late summer of 
1964, a conference in which Professor Cowen par- 
ticipated, have been published in December,.1965, 
under the title of A Decade of the Commonwealth, 
1956-1964. Several of these papers will indicate 
the continuing importance of the spirit and sub- 
stance of the common law embodied in case 

av, the bands provided by numerous nongovern- 
‘mental associations, the university ties, the growth 
during the past five years in Commonwealth 
defence cooperation with Britain at the center 
(sharply in contrast to the generally-accepted 
view), and evan the meaningfulness of Common- 
wealth group membership in international migra- 
tion. The final role of the Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat, created in accordance with the communique 
of 1964, cannot be judged at this early date, but it 
does represent a unique institutional experiment 
which could mark one small step in the transfor- 
mation of the Commonwealth into a different 
type of international association. We are not 
denying that the ties which unite Commonwealth 
countries have been continuously weakened 
through centripetal pressures since World War II 
or that Commonwealth relations have been 
largely assimilated into the main streams of inter- 

ational politics. We are only suggesting that the 
Commonwealth ties have not disintegrated to 
quite the degree suggested by Cowen and that the 
centrifugal forces in the Commonwealth have left 
slightly more residue than is implied in “‘concert 
of conveniernce.’—Tartor Core, Duke Univer- 
sity. ; 
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The Vertical Mosaic: An Analysis of Social Class 
and Power in Canada. By Joun PORTER. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1965. 
Pp. xxi, 626. $15.00.) 


Canada’s class system and power structure have 
been sorely neglected by social scientists mainly 
concerned with probing the anatomy of formal 
political institutions. Public administration and 
constitutional law, federal-provincial relations 
and public finance, parliamentary procedure and 
municipal government, have all been analyzed 
and debated by a host of able scholars. But to the 
degree that intellectual resources have been di- 
verted into a search for the form and procedures of 
governance, the reality of power and its allocation 
among groups of men has escaped analysis. In the 
absence of critical thought on the larger social 
structures and problems shaping the lives of 
Canadians, there has grown up a number of 
loosely formulated notions about the nature of 
Canadian society; impressions which have flour- 
ished in the mild, innocuous climate of Canadian 
social thought. Conventional wisdom defines 
Canadian society as democratic and egalitarian, 
with power, income, and prestige dispersed among 
a predominantly middle class and ethnically 
heterogeneous populace. 

Professor John Porter’s The Vertical Afosaic 
boldly challenges this view. His study, an ad- 
mirable antidote to the formalistic obsessions of 
Canadian academicians, probes behind the mask 
of formal institutions to the sources of power 
inherent in the structure of society. The result is 
an important and original work, packed with 
factual detail and striking formulations, which 
effectively destroys some of the pet notions of 
political mythologists. 

The first half of The Vertical Mosaic describes 
the positions and relations of class and ethnic 
groups in Canadian society. Professor Porter 
carefully documents his analysis of the pervasive- 
ness of structural inequality with a mass of data 
on class differences in income, health, and educa- 
tional opportunity, and the notion of a general- . 
ized middle class is shown to have little basis in 
reality. His analysis of the powerful barriers to 
equality of educational opportunity is particu- 
larly informative. Equally forceful is his treat- 
ment of the romantic concept of the colourful 
Canadian ethnic mosaic. Porter acknowledges the 
primacy of ethnic as opposed to class or national 
loyalties among wide sections of the Canadian 
populace, but he rejects the happy portrait of a 
horizontal mosaic of diverse groups relatively 
equal in status and power. As the title informs us, 
the Canadian mosaic is vertically arranged with 
the Anglo-Saxon charter group, highly repre- 
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sented at the upper levels of the social pyramid, 
enjoying a preferred status. 


The second half of The Vertical Mosaic focuses - 


on the structure and composition of the Canadian 
elite. According to Porter, three conditions need 
to be satisfied before there can exist a fully de- 


veloped democracy. Firstly, the various social ` 


forces must be given freedom to organize and 
represent the interests of their constituents in the 
elite. Secondly, the various social types and forces 
must gain access to and be well represented 
within the elite. Thirdly, the sectors of the elite 
must maintain separate and independent exis- 
tences and effectively countervail each other’s 
power. Only the first condition is adequately ful- 
filled in Canada. There is variability in the degree 
of representation of social types in different sec- 
tions of the elite, but the lower status ethnic 
groups and lower classes suffer from a low overall 
representation. What is more important, those 
sections of the elite in which the lower groups are 
better represented, such as labour, don’t serve as 


effective countervailing forces. Porter’s argument: 


suggests that the economic elite, the business 
leaders, are the most powerful and highly or- 
ganized sector of the elite and that, for a variety 
of reasons, the power of the business barons has 
not been effectively curtailed by the other sectors. 
The trade union movement in Canada has ‘been 
relatively weak and poorly organized. The politi- 
cal elite, drawn largely from the upper strata, 
have been flaccid and timid.: The prevelence of 
sectional as opposed to class politics has guaran- 
teed the hegemony of negative, non-ideological 
administrative politicians concerned with na- 
tional unity and compromise rather than with 
leadership and direction. As an institutional order, 
the political system has failed to mould and direct 
society and by default-has served to maintain the 
hegemony of the economic elite. Porter is equally 
critical of the role of the academic elite and mass 
media as limiting forces. The mass media are 
largely controlled by a few publishers intimately 
associated with the economic elite. The leading 
academics have been recruited mainly from the 
upper strata and hardly comprise a critical intel- 
ligentsia. 

While the economic elite is the predominant 
group within the ruling class it does not easily 
control tke other sectors. Porter’s approach is not 
hindered by what Robert Lane describes as the 
cabalist mentality which equates high power with 
total power and conspiracy. Porter allows the 
bureaucratic, the labour, political, and intellectual 
elites a measure of independence and counter- 
vailing power, but he does this without summon- 
ing the pluralist utopia of equal power and bal- 
ance. Techniques and instances of coalitions be- 
tween the economic and political elites are cited, 
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put the political system is not seen as a simple 
captive of the economic barons. 

Being a Canadian, Professor Porter is not given 
to the florid phraseology of the moral enade A 
nor does he write with the massive indignation of 


` his American equivalent, ©. W. Mills. His prose is 


straightforward, ‘clear, and somewhat restrained, 
but his work is happily free of the feigned objec- 
tivity so frequently found in contemporary social 
science tracts. The Vertical Mosaic is informed by 
s point of view and the Canadian system is mea- 
sured by the standards of justice, equality and 
efficiency. It is found wanting on all counts. Pro- ` l 
fessor Portor does not, it is true, adopt a trans-. 
cendent critical position and argue for equality of” 
condition or equality of political participation. He 
does, however, perceive the necessity of equality / 
of opportunity (which perhaps implies equality 
condition) and representation of all social forces , 
in the ruling elite. 

The Vertical Mosaic is a milestone in Canadian ` 
intellectual history. Both academics and the gen- 
eral reading public have waited a long time for 
this study to appear. They have not been disap- 
pointed. In both richness of detail and rigour of 
analysis, it has few rivals—Marrin ROBIN, 
Queen’s University. 


Mr. Prime Minister 1867-1964. By Bruce 
Horcutnson. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, Ine., 1965. Pp. xl, 394. $7.50.) -. 


Approximately one hundred years of Canadian 
history is here portrayed through the life an 
times of her fourteen prime ministers. The author 
is a distinguished and popularly respected 
Canadian jounalist whose previous books on 
aspects of politics and the national spirit have 
enjoyed a wide audience. This has led the author 
to a self-appointed role of the interpreter of 
Canada in which he displays his abundant capac- 
ities which combine a sophisticated attitude to- 
ward economic theories, considerable factual 
knowledge of Canadian history gained through 
wide reading and personal association, a skill in 
presentation and some astuteness in assessment of 
men and events. However, his strengths are also 
his weaknesses for yielding to the urgings of a 
facile pen his shortcomings are those of a popular 
writer. 

Serious students can find much reward in his 
appraisals but they should never accept all his 
statements for fact or his interpretations as necesa 
sarily sound. Like all mortals, Mr. Hutchinson 
has his biases and his judgment becomes clouded. 
In some details he has neglected that care which 
an historian would employ. Although from time 
to time quotations are used, there is never a cita- 
tion as to source nor is authority given for support 


` to dogmatic assertions, On constitutional issues 
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he reveals a surprising lack of real understanding 
concerning the original confederation plan while 
the law and practice of the 1926 controversy is 
Similarly confusing. In character analysis while 


he is oftentimes perceptive, one nonetheless tires _ 


of an exaggerated stress and overplaying of the 
weaknesses of some of the principal actors. Simi- 
larly some rewriting of his colorful passages might 
have overcome his tendency to overdo. It might 
have weeded out his repetitious passages—repeti- 
tious not only of the picture but even the phrase. 
This book will of course be best appreciated by 
the Canadian, for whom the events and personali- 
ties have real meaning. Clearly the reading public 
for which he writes is Canadian. The American 
reader will be puzzled by the inclusion of so many 
âmes of unfamiliar personalities whose roles were 
subsidiary while the machinations that are the 
life blood of Canadian politics will make little 
sense to the outlander. Currently when so much 
attention is being focused on bi-culturalism in 
Canada, one might have hoped that the author 
could have shed clearer light on its historical 
phases but even here the writer’s thread is faulty. 
Yet readers, whether informed or those with only 
a passing interest in Canada, will find here some 
useful starting points for their assessment of 
Canadian political issues through all the years of 
its national life but much of its enigma persists. 
In the words of an earlier book title by this au- 
thor it remains the story of “the unknown coun- 
So Dionin H. Laine, The University of 
Michigan. 


am, 


Kurt Schumacher: A Study in Personality and 
Political Behavior. By Luwis J. EDINGER. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1965. Pp. 
390. $8.95.) 


This originally conceived and well-wrought 
study of one cf post-war Europe’s most enigmatic 
political leaders will appeal to audiences as di- 
verse and over-lapping as the roles in terms of 
which his career is analyzed. Students and sympa- 
thizers of the S.P.D. still pondering why that 
party fell so far short of its goals in post-war Ger- 
many will find it indispensable. Bold researchers 
exploring the poorly-lit alleys between ‘demo- 
cratic” and “authoritarian” party precincts will 
also find great reward in this culmination of Pro- 
fessor Edinger’s prolonged researches into prob- 
lems of post-totalitarian politics. Its broadest 

Yippeal may, however, be to those looking for an 
example of “new-modeled” political biography 
consonant with the present systems orientation in 
political science. By combining a rich variety of 
techniques—personality analysis, “impact” analy- 


sis to weigh the leader’s relations with his party. 


colleagues, role analysis to analyze his interaction 
with important ‘‘counter-players’’—the author 
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develops a conceptual framework which permits 
him to relate his subject’s personality system to 
the complex political system within which he 
operated. 

Schumacher had a disproportionately large 
number of enemies among the Allied and German 
decision-makers who mattered, and this gave his 
biographer a most important cue. For at the out- 
set Adenauer and he seemed to have fairly equal 
handicaps. Both matched strong will-power with 
parochial careers, had been shaped by their 
Weimar experiences and spent the 1933-1945 
period in relative isolation. The question was 
which would prove more adaptable in the over- 
lapping roles thrust upon the Occupation period 
leader—the 70-year-old ex-administrator who had 
to mold a new party, or the 50-year-old double 
amputee concentration camp veteran at the head 
of a revived party organization? In Edinger’s 
analysis, Schumacher’s youth and other pre-1945 
experiences are seen as the most important deter- 
minant factor. These helped to shape a powerful 
tribune who developed a strange monologue with 
the German masses, but who could develop no 
empathy for the. motivations of his counter- 
players. “He wanted to be a Hercules who brought 
extraordinary powers to the task of cleaning out 
the Augean stables. But pressing personality 
needs made him a Tantulus instead,” and thus a 
foil for his more rationally calculating rival. 

No other published study approaches Edinger’s 
in the richness of detail with which the relation- 
ships among the Socialist leaders are analyzed. 
Using intensive interview data to build on his 
knowledge of exile politics as well as such tangibles 
as Schumacher’s appointment calendar, Edinger 
is able to lift the curtain through which the 


-Socialist “in-group’’ screened its internal struggles 


much more successfully than did the C.D.U. 
Particularly helpful in explaining the extraordi- 
nary degree to which Schumacher was able to 
impose his will on his colleagues, who testify that 
“he made every major decision affecting the na- 
tional policy of the party between 1946 and 1952,” 
is the depiction of his superior moral position as a 
concentrationnaire over those who had “‘laid low” 
or gone into exile. It is a great merit of Edinger’s 
analysis that his portrayal of the struggle among 
the post-1945 counter-players relates to conti- 
nuities of German leadership patterns from (Erik 
Eriksen’s) Luther to Lassalle to Wels to Hitler. 
But he does not quite spell out what the effective 
choices for the party might have been in 1945. 
Hence his censure of Schumacher for keeping the 
S.P.D. “essentially the same organization it had 
been... a party of traditionalist, elderly workers 

.. who remained faithful to their entrenched 
functionaries,” seems a bit gratuitious. It is also 
somewhat inconsistent with the evaluation of 
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“Mainly Functional” which Edinger assigns to 
Schumacher’s role performance as monocratic 
party chairman. 

It will certainly be very hard for the surviving 
admirers of Schumacher, who shortly before his 
death defined the “democratic way of life” as a 
“willingness to work for causes that goes beyond 
the pursuit of mere personal advantages and 
interests” to accept Edinger’s major hypothesis, 
that 

Schumacher's political behavior in postwar Germany may 
be explained primarily as that of a man compulsively striving 
to relieve intense personality tensions by means of adaptive 


mechanisms that had proven effective in the past for maintain- 
ing the equilibrium of the personality system, (p. 297) 


Edinger admits that his resort to personality 
theory is imprudent, that the scarcity of data on 
Schumacher’s early life forced him to go further 
in inferential analysis than he would have liked. 
Certainly the lay reader can raise the objection 
that the emphasis on the man being driven by the 
youth, and the party driven by the leader’s per- 
sonality problems introduce a highly deter- 
ministic bias. But the crucial question is whether 
those sharing the central concerns of political 
scientists are helped or hindered because Edinger 
added personality analysis to his battery of tools. 
Writing as someone who has puzzled over the re- 
actions to Schumacher as they were documented 
in the records of his major German (CDU/CSU) 
opponents, this reviewer believes that Edinger’s 
analysis contributes tremendously toward coping 
with many questions that had long gone begging 
for answers.—Arnotp J. HEIDENKEIMER, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


Der schwedische Justitieombudsman. By WALTER 


HALLER. (Zurich: Polygraphischer ‘Verlag, 
1964. Pp. xx, 320. Approx. $6.00.) 
The Ombudsman: Citizen’s Defender. Ev. BY 


Donar» C. Rowat. (University of Toronto 
Press, 1965. Pp. 348. $8.25.) 


“[O]ne may venture to predict that the Om- 
budsman institution or its equivalent will become 
a standard part of the machinery of government 
throughout the democratic world,” we are told by 
Professor Donald C. Rowat of Carleton Univer- 
sity, Ottawa. Indeed, the recent rate of adoption 
has been rapid, spreading from Sweden, where the 
office originated in 1809, to Finland (1919), Den- 
mark (1954), Norway (1962), and New Zealand 
(1962). There are separate Ombudsmen for Mili- 
tary Affairs in Norway (since 1952) and West 
Germany (1956), as in Sweden since 1915. 

The Labour Government in Great Britain has 
espoused an Ombudsman, and the office has also 


been considered in other West European coun- 


tries, as well as in Australia and Canada. In 1965, 
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Ombudsman bills were introduced in California, 
Connecticut, Illinois and New York, and a Di- 
rector of Citizen Redress was proposed in the New, 
York City Council. 

An Ombudsman is a commissioner appointed 
by Parliament to investigate individual com- 
plaints of bureaucratic abuse. In Swedish, the 
word, which has been received into English, 
means simply “agent” or “representative.” 
Riksdagens Justitieombudsman, abbreviated as 
“J.O.” is Parliament’s Agent for Justice. 

Faced with an extensive but scattered litera- 
ture, Professor Rowat has performed a com- 
mendable service by bringing together 28 ar- 
ticles, all but a half-dozen of which were prepared 
especially for The Ombudsman: Citizen’s Defender. 
Most of the reprinted articles are found in ihe 
first and largest section of the book, entitle 
“Existing Ombudsman Systems.” This section 
does not add a great deal to what had already 
keen written elsewhere, but it is convenient to 
have descriptions of all extant Ombudsmen in a 
single volume, as well as of the Finnish and 
Swedish Chancellors of Justice. 

In general, Norwegian Ombudsmen bigs not 
been afforded the scholarly attention which has 
been paid the Swedish and Danish officers, and 
the pieces offered in the Rowat book do not 
remedy this shortcoming. The article on the Nor- 
wegian Ombudsman for Military Affairs is the first 
dascription of that office published in English. It 
is good as far as it goes, but the eight. pages al 
lctted were not sufficient for a definitive exposi- 
tion. 

The article on the Norwegian Ombudsman for 
Civil Affairs treats with the legislative history 
of the enabling act—a translation of which is 
appended—and not with actual operation. The 
same is true of the chapter on New Zealand’s 
Parliamentary Commissioner. Both offices are of 
recent origin. As for New Zealand, subsequent 
analysis has appeared, including two items cited 
in Professor Rowat’s bibliography. The only thing 
in English more up-to-date on Norway is a trans- 
lasion of a lecture delivered by the Norwegian 
Ombudsman, Mr, Andreas Schei, in which he de- ` 
scribes the first year of operation of his office. 
(Translation was arranged by the Institute of 
Governmental Studies, University of California, 
Berkeley 94720. While the supply lasts, mimeo- 
graphed copies will be sent upon request.) 

For the most part, the Scandinavian Ombuds, 
men offices are noncontroversial. It is quite ap- 
propriate, then, that the authors are past or 
present Chancellors, Ombudsmen and civil ser- 
vants. In the case of the West German Ombuds- 
man for Military Affairs, however, the furore 
which has several times surrounded that office is 
barely mentioned by Egon Lohse of the Ministry 
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of Justice. This sontroversy has since been related 
in English in a biting article by H. P. Secher, 
fe aao lig the New German Military Elite: 
The Political Role of the Parliamentary Defense 
Commissioner in the Federal Republic,” 109 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
(No. 2, April 1965), pp. 63-84. In contrast with 
the Scandinavian counterpart, Secher concludes 
that “{[t]he commissioner’s office, which could 
have served the military leadership as a genuine 
aid in the shaping and maintenance of troop 
morale, has come to be regarded by an increas- 
ingly role-conscious professionalized military and 
ministerial elite at best as a nuisance, and at 
worst a perpetual reminder of their supposed in- 
ability to keep their houses in order.” 
T the rubric “Related Institutions,’ the 
econd Section of Professor Rowat’s book pre- 
sents two 4ne articles, one on ‘The Inspector 
General in the U. S. Army,” and another on “The 
Presidential Complaints and Action Committee 
in the Philippines.” The third and last article in 
this Section, on the European Commission of 
Human Rights, is only remotely related to the 
Ombudsman, as it concerns criminal law rather 
than administrative law. Still, it is brief and inter- 
esting, and no harm is done. One wonders, though, 
why other more pertinent institutions were not 
included, such as the Hast European Procurator 
and the French Conseil d'Etat, which are men- 
tioned in passing, or the Indian Vigilance Com- 
mittees, the Israeli State Comptroller, the Japa- 
“nese Adminisirative Management Agency, and 
the Nepalese Complaint Book. 

Section Three treats with “Proposed Schemes.” 
With Henry J. Llambias, the Editor has himself 
written the chapter on Canadian endeavors, giv- 
ing emphasis to developments in Ottawa and 
Toronto. Representative Henry S. Reuss, with 
co-authorship of Everard Munsey, describes his 
proposal for an Administrative Counsel of the 
Congress, under which complaints would be re- 
layed to Counsel by Congressmen. A similar 
limitation has been suggested for Canadian and 
British Ombudsmen, partly as a concession to 
greatness of population, partly to legislators who 
do not want to lose contact with constituents. In a 
compact piece on “Ombudsmen for State Gov- 
ernments,”’ Ralph Nader describes the Connecti- 
cut measure which was considered in 1963. (The 
Canadian Bill, the Reuss Bill, and the Connecticut 

FBill are reproduced inan Appendix.) Finally, the 
abortive proposals for a Philadelphia Ombudsman 
are described by Henry J. Abraham. 

There is considerable overlap between Section 
Three, just Gescribed, and Section Four, on “Ap- 
plicability Elsewhere.” In fact, the Connecticut 
and Philadelphia pieces are included in Section 
Four, even though they treat with actual legisla- 
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tive proposals, while Section Three contains 
chapters on The Netherlands and Ireland, where 
the main impetus has been extra-governmental. 
The reason for this apparent confusion is that 
Section Three is meant to be factual and descrip- 
tive, while Section Four offers “sets of contending 
essays which present some of the arguments for 
and against transplanting the institution.” 

The articles of Section Three are also argu- 
mentative, however, and as a result we are given 
the conflicting counsel of no fewer than 17 au- 
thors. Leaving the description of actual proposals 
to appropriate authors, it would have been better 
to limit debate to a handful of contenders, and to 
have expanded the five-page Conclusion. As it is, 
more questions are raised than answered. Fortu- 
nately, this is an incentive to further inquiry. All 
in all, Professor Rowat has provided a timely and 
provocative book, deserving of wide circulation. 

The approach of Walter Haller is strikingly 
different. His is the work of a sole author, in con- 
trast with Rowat’s 29. As the title Der schwedische 
Justitieombudsman suggests, the emphasis is on a 
single office, while the Rowat book takes on a 
score. Further comparison of the books is point- 
less, as they were meant to serve markedly differ- 
ent purposes: Haller’s book is a doctoral disserta- 
tion, submitted at the University of Zurich. The 
author devotes fully 200 pages to the Swedish 
Ombudsman, 70 of which present surrounding 
institutions and history while the remaining 180 
contain a well-documented analysis of the office. 

Nonetheless, in introduction and conclusion, 
Dr. Haller covers much of the ground surveyed 
by Dr. Rowat. The other Ombudsmen are de- 
scribed, together with a few uncompleted pro- 
posals, inctuding one put forward in Switzerland. 
In addition, the author points out precursors in 
Greece, Rome, China, Aragon and Venice. He 
calls attention to the Censors of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania set up in the late Seventeenth 
Century, and to the Councils of Censors in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Vermont founded at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence. He 
cites Art. 47 of the Pennsylvania Constitution of 
1776, which established a Council of Censors “to 
enquire whether the constitution has been pre- 
served inviolate in every part and whether the 
legislative and executive branches of government 
have performed their duty as guardians of the 
people, or assumed to themselves, or exercised 
other or greater powers than they are entitled to 
by the constitution.” 

Thus we are returned to the Founding Fathers. 
—Stantury V. ANDERSON, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. 


Lithuania Under the Soviets: Portrait of a Nation 
1940-66. Ev. spy V. Sranrer Varpys. (New 
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York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. Pp. ix, 299. 
$7.00.) 


The Soviet succeeded merely in swallowing 
Lithuania, not digesting the Lithuanian people. 
This is the assessment of V. Stanley Vardys and a 
group of Lithuanian émigré scholars responsible 
for this important work on the political and social 
portrait of a land and people which has received 
little attention in the post-Stalin era oz Western 
acquiescence to the Central-Eastern European 
status quo. 

The ultimate goal of Soviet policy is Russifica- 
tion or, better, the creation of the “new Com- 
munist man.” Among the countervailing forces 
two are most consequential, Lithuanian national- 
ism and Roman Catholicism. Nationalism at pres- 
ent is in a “cautiously calculated” stage; it is 
broadly based and is respected by the Soviet cver- 
lord for its potential as an irritant. It even pene- 
trates the Lithuanian Communist Party. 

In analyzing the Communist Party of Lithuania 
(CPL) Thomas Remeikis records that until the 
death of Stalin and the fall of Beria, top men like 
Suslov and Shcherbakov served as rigorous pro- 
consuls on behalf of the All-Union Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks). There have been changes in 
the post-Stalin era. CPL membership is still only 
65 per cent ethnic Lithuanian, according to calcu- 
lations based on available data. But a significant 
portion of these (estimated as 40 per cent of the 
total CPL) belongs to the “new class.” These, 
mostly educated technicians, ‘‘did not have to be 
anti-Lithuanian.”’ They, together with the in- 
telligentsia, show ‘‘much enthusiasm and con- 
cern for Lithuanian cultural heritage” (pp. 120- 
121). ` 

Vardys reports other “remnants of bourgeois 
ideology.” The “psychology of private ownership 
is very much alive,” noted with apprehension the 
First Secretary of the CPL, Antanas Sniečkus, an 
old revolutionary of the Kremlin of Lithuanian 
birth, in 1962. Collectivized agriculture is no more 
successful than elsewhere, it is the regime’s 
“Achilles heel” (p. 247). 

Religion, another “remnant,” has been closely 
associated with nationalism in Lithuania, and 
inroads have been made by the Soviets to under- 
mine this alliance. The Catholic Church is the 
largest, attracting the most of the Soviet’s atten- 
tion. The sole non-Lithuanian contributor to the 
volume, Vittorio Vignieri, details the case of 
Roman Catholicism, for the illustration of re- 
ligious pclicy. He records the “intensive propa- 
ganda, terror and persecution, carried out by the 
whole apparatus of Party and state.” The resulis, 
attributed to “informed sources,’ indicate 
limited gains, for “almost 100 per cent of the chil- 
dren are baptized ... 80 per cent of all funerals 
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are religious . . . and 60 per cent of all marriages 
are performed in churches ...” (p. 234). 

Economie policy is an important vehicle on the, 
toad to Russification, or to the creation of th 
new Communist man who will regard his native 
land ‘‘a lovely dear corner in a large apartment.” 
Pranas Zundé records ‘‘Moscow’s determination 
to industrialize Lithuania at a rate of speed out 
of all proportion to Lithuanian labor resources” 
(p. 169). Accelerated development of heavy in- 
dustry demands importation of labor from other 
republics. If beyond economics, the aim is to re- 
duce Lithuanians to a minority in their own coun~ 
try, more is needed. This may come about by 
integrating Lithuania into a Baltic federation, in- 
cluding Kaliningrad, or some other larger unit, to 
correspond to the “new stage of economic develo 
ment.” This would radically change the demo- 
graphic balance in favor of the Russians (p. 259). 

An account on Sovietized Education by 
Vytautas Vaitiekunas, and one on the policy 
toward literature and the arts, by Jonas Grinius, 
complete the analysis of the period of 1940-1965. ` 
Introductory chapters by Simas Sužiedėlis, V. 
Stanley Vardys, and Zenoras Ivinskis present a 
brief historical outline of medieval and modern 
times, a profile of independent Lithuania between 
the Great Wars, the Soviet occupation, 1939-40, 
and the resistance against Soviet and Nazi occu- 
pants during World War I].—Trsor Payazs, 
University of Detroit. 


Revolution and Defeat: The Story of the Greek 
Communist Party. By D. Gzorae Kovsowuas. 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1965. Pp. 
xiv, 306. $7.00.) 


Revolution and Defeat is over-all, an excellent 
history of the Greek Communist Party. It pro- 
vides an interesting and authoritative picture of 
a‘Communist Party in the Balkans in the period 
between the wars and during World War II and 
right after. In terms of the naiveté and incom- 
petence manifested by the Greek Communists, 
they were not unsimilar to their comrades else- 
where in Eastern Europe. The ups and downs of 
the Greek Party are of especial interest, of course, 
because it was in Greece that the Communists 
came so close to power without achieving it and 
because their near-success and ultimate failure 
were so much a part of the beginnings of the Cold 
War. It is in connection with this last-mentioned 
aspect—in some ways the most important—thai 
the reviewer must note his disappointment with 
Professor Kousoulas’ account. 

The book is detailed and objective, relying 
heavily on original sources—some of them here 
aveilable for the first time, at least in English. 
Wat stands out most clearly in the inter-war. 
period is that the Greek Communist Party was al- 
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ways an abject instrument of Moscow. This is 
hardly surprising news, and it may be that Profes- 
sor Kousoulas sometimes belabors the obvious. 

-5At the same time, perhaps more emphasis could 
have been given to two concomitant factors which 
the author well describes but is constrained in 
analyzing. One is that the confusion in Moscow 
between the Comintern stress on revolutionary 
activity and the stress first of Lenin and then of 
Stalin on avoiding revolutionary activity was so 
great as to contribute to the Party’s ineptitude. 
The second is that to the extent that the Greek 
Party did in fact engage in “left wing” revolu- 
tionary activity, it was in conflict with Soviet 
policy. It is true that the Greek Party was not 
concerned with the welfare of Greece as such any 

\more than the Kremlin was. The interesting point 
is that on importart occasions the policies the 
Kremlin wanted the Greek Party to espouse were 
by no means out of harmony with policies sup- 
ported by a substantial. part of the Greek people, 
who clearly were, es Professor Kousoulas says 
over end over again, never very sympathetic to 
Communism. 

In this connection, Professor Kousoulas feels 
that the choice for Greece in the inter-war period 
was between dictatcrship and Communism. It is 
true that democracy in the Western sense was 
never more than a facade, and if the Communists 
had taken over it would not have been correct to 
say they “destroyed” it—any more than the 
Communists ‘destroyed’? democracy in, say, 

ulgaria. After all, one cannot destroy what does 
not exist. Yet this analysis risks some pitfalls. 
Whether the actual alternative—the Metaxis dic- 
tatorship—was as preferable to most Greeks as 
the author indicates may be questioned by some. 
He does not endorse the Metaxis regime. But, 
having taken the position that anything was 
preferable to Communism, he comes close to it. 
On the other hand, since—as he correctly points 
out——the Party was confused and badly led and 
never had much popular support, it is not clear 
why Communism was really a-meaningful alterna- 
tive at all. 

Professor Kousotlas’ account of the Greek re- 
sistance and of how the Communists came to lead 
it is first rate. He even almost succeeds in clarify- 
ing the confusing welter of alphabetic groups in- 
volved—-ELAS, EAM, LOK, KKE, DSM and 
others. The most significant aspect of the Greek 

‘Civil War, however, concerns not so much its in- 
‘ternal components as its relationship to outside 
forces, especially the Soviet Union. It has become 
an article of faith for many writers on Commu- 
nism to say that the Greek Civil War reflected an 
attempt on the part of the USSR (or of “inter- 
national Communism”) to take over the country. 
This, indeed, was the reasoning on which the 
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Truman Doctrine was based. That the Com- 
munist-led efforts failed is, to this very day, cited 
in defense of the utility, if not the necessity, of 
American military intervention not only in Greece 
in 1947 but elsewhere now. Yet the facts of the 
matter are infinitely more complicated. If these 
facts—in as far as they are known—do not 
actually show that the Soviet Union always op- 
posed the position of the Greek Communist 
Party in the Civil War, and the war itself, they do 
clearly demonstrate that Moscow had nothing to 
do with starting the conflict, did not aid the 
Greek Communists in any material way and 
finally pulled the rug out from under them com- 
pletely. All this is involved with Churchill’s and 
Stalin’s “divisions of influence” in Eastern Eu- 
rope, with Stalin’s super-cautious view that Com- 
munist revolutions could not then succeed with- 
out the Soviet Army and with Moscow’s quarrel 
with Tito, already well under way behind the 
scenes in 1947. 

Professor Kousoulas does discuss these matters, 
but both his analysis and his conclusions are less 
clear here than in other regards. The result fs to 
lend more comfort than is warranted to the pic- 
ture of the Greek revolution as an aspect of Soviet 
aggression. The author appears, for example, to 
believe that Stalin’s disapproval of the Greek 
Civil War did not come before early 1948 and that 
it was never communicated to either Markos or 
Zachariades, the Greek Communist chieftains. 

If the Soviet Union took any interest in the 
Greek conflict at all, it was not until toward the 
end of 1945, after the United States and Great 
Britain challenged Moscow’s policies in Bulgaria. 
Yet the Yugoslavs, who were the main supporters 
of the Greek Communists, were disturbed at the 
Soviet lack of enthusiasm in December, 1945. It 
is likely that, with the Cold War burgeoning in 
1946, Moscow’s interest in the Greek conflict then 
increased—although not to the point of material 
assistance. But before the end of 1947, Soviet con- 
cern with Tito overshadowed all else. This is not 
to say that American military intervention did not 
intensify Stalin’s desire to avoid involvement in 
Greece. But there is no reason to assume that it 
was not, all along, his assessment of the over-all 
tactical situation, bolstered by increasing suspi- 
cions of Tito, that was governing. As far as the 
confusing positions taken by Greek Communist 
leaders are concerned, this reflected primarily 
the inability of all of them to grasp that Com- 
munist successes in Greece had a decidedly low 
priority in Stalin’s eyes. 

It is not clear whether Professor Kousoulas 
thinks the Communist-led revolutionary forces 
would have been victorious if the Americans had 
not intervened. But to the extent that foreign ac- 
tions were important in administering the coup de 
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grace to the revolution—and they were very im- 
portant—Stalin’s excommunication of Yugosla- 
via, followed as it was by an economic blockade 
that made further aid to the Greek revolutionary 
forces out of the question, may have been as sig- 
nificant as General van Fleet’s military efforts. 
It is only fair to add that the book’s primary 
concern is, of course, with the internal Greek situ- 
ation, and its treatment of this is outstanding — 
Frep Warner NEAL, Claremont Graduate School. 


Minobe Tatsukicht: Interpreter of Constitutional- 
ism in Japan. By Franx O. Miuer. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1965. Pp. xi, 392. $7.50.) 


Professor Miller should be congratulated on the 
publication of this detailed and well-documented 
study of the constitutional ideas of Minobe 
Tatsukichi (1873-1948), professor of administra- 
tive and constitutional laws at Tokyo Imperial 
University until 1934 and a member of the House 
of Peers since 1932 until his resignation in 1935 as 
a result of the so-called “‘emperor-organ theory 
affair.” There have been very few studies of its 
kind both in Japan and the United States; its 
nearest Japanese counterpart is only to be found in 
Tenaga Saburo’s Minobe Tatsukichi no Shiso- 
shitekt Kenkyu published in 1964. 

In examining Minobe’s liberal constitutional 
ideas, Professor Miller tried his best in relating 
them to the critical political events in the 1930's, 
and his judgments upon these events are, on the 
whole, balanced and wholesome. With regard to 
the celebrated Minobe Affair of 1935, for example, 
the author had this to say: “The attack on 
Minobe end the organ theory marked the outset 
of the closing action in the campaign to eradicate 
the remnants of the anti-militaristic, parlia- 
mentary position. It had also a forward-reaching 
meaning, for it was the opening phase of the move- 
ment to ‘clarify national polity,’ in the process of 
which, over the next two years, there was to be a 
grand purge of academic and bureaucratic ranks. 
It paved the way for the successful promotion of 
an intensely nationalistic, authoritarian, and 
totalitarian view of the Japanese state and soci- 
ety. The organ-theory issue made the middle class 
for the first time in a meaningful degree respon- 
sive to the call of Japanese fascism.” (P. 197.) Al- 
though I have some misgivings about the au- 
thor’s interchangeable use of such terms as 
“authoritarian, totalitarian and fascism” (Was 
there ever a genuine totalitarianism or fascism in 
Japan?), I quite agree with the author’s evalu- 
ation of this affair. 

Dr. Minobe held that constitutional parlia- 
mentary democracy was entirely possible even 
under the Meiji constitution, but such a constitu- 
tional position was rather “unorthodox” in the 
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prewar period. If interpreted literally, the Meiji 
constitution was heavily weighted toward au- 


thoritarianism. It is, however, largely through | - 


such a “political” interpretation of the Meiji con í 


stitution that Minobe made the greatest contri- 
bution to the cause of liberal democracy of pre- 
war Japan. His unorthodox constitutional posi- 
tion was especially important since he was able 
to exercise a great influence upon the future high- 
renking bureaucrats of Japan as a professor of 
the Law Department of Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity. 7 : 

Although Professor Miller highly evaluates 
Minobe as one of the foremost proponents of par- 
liamentary democracy in prewar and postwar 


Japan, he is also frank about Minobe’s limita- — 
tions. According to the author, “The measure of” 
f? 


Minobe’s importance was not in his breadth o 
vision or depth of insight in the realms of political 
science and jurisprudence. The external circum- 
stances of his career may make a modest claim on 
the attention of students of modern intellectual 
and social history, but it is only within the nar- 
rower framework of the political evolution of 
modern Japan that his constitutional theory has 
importance. ... After all, his mission was not to 
explore or to create, but to translate, to interpret, 
to instruct the minds of bureaucrats, judges, 
pedagogues, and politicians in what he under- 


stood to be the necessary and salutary conse- . 


quences of the establishment of constitutional 


government of Japan.” (Pp. 190-191.) Minobe is |. 


also criticized for his lack of real ‘sympathy? 


for popular interests (p. 193). It is interesting to 
note that Ienaga, in his above-mentioned work, 
does not emphasize Minobe’s lack of professional 
originality, but rather directs his criticism at 
Minobe’s ideological and political ‘limitations’ 
such as the support of the Meiji constitution and 
the Imperial system, too much confidence in the 
state, the distrust of mass action, and the ap- 
proval of imperialism. Ienaga seems to say that 
Minobe should have been a socialist like himself. 
As for me, I am much interested in Minobe’s dis- 
trust of direct mass action. The contemporary 
significance of such an attitude common with 
Yoshino Sakuzo would have been very profitably 
explored. 

A few other comments. First, in dealing with 
the postwar constitutional politics of Japan, the 
author should have refrained from too simple a 
dichotomy of the revisionist and anti-revisionis 
forces, for various opinion surveys suggest that 
the majority of Japanese approve of the Self- 
Defense Forces in spite of their support of the 
“peace” constitution. Second, the classification of 
the liberal constitutional school into the school of 
conceptual interpretation and the school of 
teleological interpretation: (p. 285) seems to in- 
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troduce more confusion than order by bracketing 
_ together such scholars as Oishi Yoshio and Ta- 
bata Shinobu. Third, I noticed a few errors in 
A japans pronunciation: tenzen no jiyu (p. 143), 
Takikawa Yukitatsu (p. 158), Minoda Kyoki (p. 
202), Suzuki Kentarc (p. 235) and Kansai Gakuin 
(p. 249) should have read tennen, T. Yukitoki, M. 
Muneki, S. Kantaro and Kansei Gakuin, re- 
spectively. Of course, these minor defects could 
hardly vitiate the excellent quality of the book.— 
HAJIME WATANABE, Ritsumeikan University. 


Influentials in Two Border Cities: A Study in 
Community Decision Making. By Wruttam V. 
D’Anronio AND Wiutram H. Form. (Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1965. 

~y Pp. xii, 278. $7.95.) 


“This is another contribution to the community 
power structure discussions, and a noteworthy 
one because it contrasts a United States and a 
Mexican city. This international comparative 
dimension proves to be a valuable aid in furthering 
our understanding of influence and authority in 
the local political community. 

El Paso, Texas and C. Juarez, Mexico are the 
locations of the study. The analysis of the respec- 

. tive structures of power involves assessing the 
contributions of the distinct national political cul- 
tures. But as the cities are adjacent across an 
international boundary, their politics also have 
reciprocal effects upcn one another. However, it is 
snot in the analysis of these reciprocal effects, but 
‘in the treatment of the two national cultures as 
variables, that the contribution is made. In order 
to indicate the nature of this contribution, some 
review of the research procedure is in order. 

The research involved two separate visitations 
to the communities, first in 1955 and then three 
years later in 1958. One surmises that during the 
first visit a full blown Hunter methodology was 
employed and the efforts were largely devoted to 
identifying reputational elites. The second visit 
replicated the repuiational procedures but also 

-included a number of decisional studies to test 
the reputational findings. 

The structure of authority and influence dif- 
fered in the two cities in a number of respects. 
While business success in both cities was an im- 
portant resource for increasing influence for those 
who desired it, the same cannot be said for polit- 
ical success; that is, attainment of formal polit- 
ical office yielded varying amounts of political in- 
fluence. In the Mexican city, the power of the 
office gave its incumbent influence, but in the 
United States city, influence was more often 
derived from sources independent of the office 
held. The Mexican party (Partido Revolucio- 
nario Institucional; furnished its office holder 
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power, but in El Paso there was no similar formal 
structuring of influence. 

A second major difference lay in the greater 
integration among the business and political 
leaders in El Paso than was the case in C. Juarez. 
In one of the more striking sets of findings the 
images of American and Mexican businessmenand 
politicians are recorded about business and poli- 
tics. While American businessmen and politicians 
have similar assessments about American business 
and political institutions, this is not the case 
among Mexicans. There political conflict between 
the two groups was anchored by the difference be- 
tween self perception and the perceptions each 
group had of the other. Differences in integration 
were also indicated by individual characteristics 
and organizational membership patterns of the 
sets of political and business influentials in the 
two cities. 

D’Antonio and Form pose the usual questions 
which endeavor to place their case cities some- 
where along the elitist-pluralist continuum. In 
neither city do they find monolithic elitist power 
structures. In evaluating their findings, however, 
they place greater stress on the way opportunity 
for political involvement is structured, than on 
the degree of inclusiveness.in the political process. 


` They argue that the crucial difference, not merely 


between El Paso and C. Jaurez, but between more 
and less democratic local political systems gen- 
erally, is not simply a function of how many dif- 
ferent groups are involved in the decision process. 
Rather it lies in the nature of the institutions 
which comprise the decision process. In this latter 
respect they found their two case cities were re- 
miss in quite different ways. 

In El Paso there was no real structuring of the 
community’s political life. The business-profes- 
sional group was the best organized and enjoyed 
general political success. The only other group 
which attempted political action was the Spanish 
surname community. The latter successfully chal- 
lenged the business leaders in a mayorality elec- 
tion, but the result apparently was simply the 
placing of Spanish surname individuals in offices 
who then continued to carry out traditional pol- 
icies. The problem of the political structure gen- 
erally was its confused and episodic nature. 

The problem in C. Juarez was the rigidity of the 
political structure. The PRI dominated political 
life. A successful opposition to the party seemingly 
could not be sustained. Thus, interest groups did 
not make demands, instead, interested individ- 
uals sought individual favors or relief through 
access to the party. This mordida system served to 
undercut the development of a more constructive 


. political process. 


While D’Antonio and Form do not say it, their 
concluding chapter in many respects is an expres- 
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sion of yearning for a local two party system. But 
there are some, including those who doubt Dehl’s 
conclusions about New Haven, who wonder if it 
would really make any difference. However, it is 
the very improbability of any formal restructur- 
ing of lozal political institutions, which makes the 
study of community power structures, such as this 
one, such an important undertaking —OLive2 P. 
Wrurrams, University of Pennsylvania. 


Labor and Politics in Peru: The System of Polizical 
Bargaining. By James L. Payne. (New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 1965. Pp. 
292. $6.75.) 


In a recent essay evaluating the state of pclit- 
ical science research on Latin America, Merle 
Kling has observed that it “often appears to crift 
in an isolated channel of its own, with its sponsors 
perched along the banks of the more swiftly mov- 
ing waters of the discipline.” Many Latin Amer- 
icanists, including this reviewer, would unhappily 
feel compelled to agree. Thus it becomes a plea- 
‘sure’to repor} that Mr. Payne’s book stands forth 
as a clear exception. Indeed, on several different 
levels he has made an important contribution to 
the literature. 

To begin with, he has realistically selected one 
important segment of political activity in a given 
country and has provided a careful and systematic 
analysis. Peru itself has rarely been the subjeci of 
serious study, and the nature of labor has not 
previously been investigated in detail. Focusing 
on what is termed a period of “free government” 
rather than one of an authoritarian regime, he 
limits himself to an examination in depth of 
Peruvian labor during the 1956-62 administra- 
tion of Manuel Prado. Noting that the only other 
such period in recent history was the brief thrae- 
year government of José Luis Bustamante y 
Rivera, he proceeds by defining the “system of 
political bargaining” which helps to delineate the 
position and role of labor in the Peruvian politizal 
process. 

Specifying that he is making no distinction be- 
tween labor politics and labor relations, he sets 
forth a careful account that includes illustrative 
case studies drawn from representative trade 
unions and national federations. Particular atten- 
tion is davoted to agricultural workers, govern- 
ment bureaucrats, and public school teachers in 
the course of projecting future patterns in the 
evolution of labor relations. Empirical techniques 
are employed in the study of internal features of 
the labor movement, including chapters dealing 
with organic structure, national centers, union 
finances, and the characteristics and attitudes of 
leadership. Within this context he examines the 
utility of political bargaining for organized labor, 
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describing the patterns which have emerged in re- 
cent years. The result is perhaps the most in- 
sightful and suggestive study of labor relations 
yet to be published in the Latin American field. A 

At the outset the author discusses the signifi- 
cance of violence within the broader framework of 
Feruvian politics. He characterizes it not as a 
manifestation of Latin character, but rather as a 
political weapon used rationally by objective and 
calculating politicians. Mass violence means 
dəmonstrations, riots, and various forms of 
strikes, all of them having a particular political 
purpose. The intensity of conflict is governed by 
the continuing clash between the president and 
opposition forces, with the violence of political 
bargaining the fundamental method of Peruvian 
labor. Such bargaining follows a pattern in which 
a highly centralized government, confronted by’ 
conflict intensity and an unreliable military, is 
compelled to enter directly into the settlement of 
labor-management disputes. With Congress un- 
able to deal effectively with general labor matters, 
the executive must in the interests of its own sur- 
vival enter into the negotiations. 

The primary weapon of labor, therefore, is “its 


- ability to threaten an insecure executive with ex- 


tinction.” Issues are necessarily resolved on polit- 
ical rather than economic grounds. Continuing 
industrial strife in Peru is projected as a further 
institutionalization of the existing system of 
political bargaining. Three critical variables are 
posited as fundamental to such a development: __ 
cohesion and centralization of worker organizat 
tions, the degree of organizational specialization, 
ard the condition of channels of communication 
between labor, management, and government. In 

a schematic presentation he identifies the basic 
decision-making mechanisms of political bargain- 
ing within a constitutional democratic frame- 
work, again concluding that the experience of the 
1956-62 period is indicative of future trends. 

Mr, Payne argues in his concluding remarks 
that an understanding of Peruvian labor is most 
fruitfully based on his model of civilian violence, 
pclitical bargaining, and the threat of military 
intervention. Very briefly but provocatively he 
asks if the traditional literature on Latin Ameri- 
can political violence has accurately reflected the 
nature of the phenomenon, While carefully and 
explicitly stating that his study has constructed a 
mode] for the analysis of a particular set of inter- 
reated problems in one specific country, hey” 
raises the possibility that his approach may well ` 


` have broad heuristic implications for the study of 


Letin American politics. In sum, Payne offers a 
thoughtful consideration of Peruvian labor and 
politics which at the same time is a discerning 
piece of political science scholarship—Joun D. 
Manrz, University of North Carolina, 
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Castroism: Theory and Practice. BY THEODORE 
Drarer. (New York: F. A. Praeger, 1965. Pp. 
xiii, 253. $5.95.) 


This, Theodore Draper’s second book-length 
compilation of ideas on the Cuban Revolution, is, 
as usual, lucidly written and carefully docu- 


mented. It is essentially a restatement of the ` 


evaluation of the Cuban Revolution as found in 
his earlier Castro's Revolution: Myths and Realities 
(New York, 1962). In addition to bringing his 
comments up to date, Draper purports here to 
treat the Cuban Revolution in its ideological 
dimension—Castroism as a variant of Commu- 
nism—rather than its social or organizational 
aspects, Indeed, the first of the three essays which 
comprise the bulk of the book is called “What Is 


“Y Castroism?” 


Draper’s method of defining what Castroism 
tis” is the exegesis of the written texts—published 
speeches, articles, interviews—of the principles in 
the Cuban drama. Few other techniques are avail- 
able to the responsible American scholar who is 
unable to study the Cuban phenomenon in its own 
locale. But the pitfalls of this technique are many 
and profound. It is tempting to deduce from the 
written or spoken word not only what the speaker 
says, but also whaż he thinks or, even, what he 
“really” feels (e.g., on pages 75 and 89). Referring 
to Castro's apparently contradictory statements 
on Marxism-Leninism Draper states (p. 18) that 
it is necessary to view them “‘in their contexts and 
in relation to each other to get a reasonable 

; facsimile of the truth.” The perspective from 
which Draper wants to discover this “truth” is 
that of Marxist ideology. Since Fidel Castro is a 
declared Communist, and his country is now a 
member of tae international “‘socialist bloc,” his 
kind of Communism must be defined in terms of 
the cosmic genus. 


But the trouble is that it is quite possible that 


Castroism does not exist. In fact, Draper says 
outright on p. 53 that “there is no such thìng as 
Castroism per se.” Draper emphasizes often in 
the first chapter that Castro has changed his line 
and justified past inconsistencies for strategic and 
tactical reasons; he finds it “peculiar” that Castro 
came to power with one ideology and has held it 
with another (p. 49). Although ‘‘Castroism” ean 
be assumed to have a “true face” (p. 41) it is de- 
fined historically (pp. 48-49) as “a leader in 
S PDA of a movement, a movement in search of 
power, and power in search of an ideology”; for 
Draper, Castro’s attempts to develop an ide- 
ology—-or slogan—of his own has been “‘char- 
acteristically unoriginal and pathetically short- 
lived.” (P. 40.) 
The problem is that ‘“‘Castroism”’ is not a co- 
herent set of ideas. To approach Castroite polities 
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from the vantage point of ideology as if this were 
an independent variable is to take Castro on his 
own terms. Projecting his “ism” on to the world 
scene and treating Castroism as a member, albeit 
an adopted one, of the Communist world family 
(p. 221) and Cuba as an “integral part of the Com- 
munist world” (p. 232) permits Draper to call all 
the shots. The improvising Cuban ideologues are 
no match for the careful non-committed exegete. 

But if one must refer to Castroism in the ab- 
stract would it not be more useful to see it as a 
political phenomenon in relation to the political 
and social reality of Cuba rather than an ideo- 
logical variant of a world-wide secular religion? 
Indeed, the best parts of Draper’s book are those 
—notably the last part of Chapter 2 on the “Dé- 
classé Revolution’’—where he discusses the na- 
ture of the internal tensions of a Cuban society 
not terribly underdeveloped by Latin American 
standards and which resulted in a kind of non- 
class movement against Batista. But Draper cuts 
short his historical “class” analysis of the Castro 
Revolution with Batista’s collapse. From then on 
he takes Castro at his word, and sinoe this ‘‘word”’ 
is utterly contradictory and opportunistic it is 
easy to see the regime as being brittle, vulnerable, 
and permeated by a volatile sense of permanent 
crisis. 

Questions about the adequacy of this perspec- 
tive are posed implicitly in an “appendix” which 
Draper adds to his three essays in the form of a 
critique of “Senator Fulbright and U. §. Policy.” 
Draper explains that the appendix touches “on 
vital issues indirectly relevant to the main body of 
the work” (p. xiii). Actually, it is centrally ger- 
mane to the rest of the work. In the body of the 
book there has been little systematic attention 
given to the object and content of ‘“anti-Im- 
perialism” as an ingredient in the amalgam of 
Castroism. Castro’s policies have obviously been 
much more than automatic responses to North 
American hostility; but the United States is 
equally obviously something more than a passive 
observer. Draper’s policy-oriented appendix is an 
honest reminder of the moral and political com- 
plexity of a phenomenon which cannot be taken 
simply on its own terms as 2 self-contained variant 
of the Communist family——Rosert W. ANDER- 
son, University of Puerto Rico. 


The Cuban Revolution and Latin America. By 
Boris GOLDENBERG. (New York and Washing- 
ton: Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers, 1965. 
Pp. 376. $8.00.) 


Still another view of the Cuban revolution and 
its impact on the western hemisphere is provided 
by Boris Goldenberg’s The Cuban Revolution and 
Latin America. Now a free-lance writer living in 
England, the author has been both a socialist and 
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a communist, and frankly admits Marxist biases, 
but claims now to be essentially anti-Marxist, 
while at the same time disclaiming any right to be 
considered a Latin American “expert.” The book 
reflects insights gained during nineteen years in 
Cuba, mostly in the pre-Castro era. Mr. Golden- 
berg left Cuba in 1960. , 

Despite the disclaimer of expertize about 
Latin America, a substantial portion of the book 
concerns itself with fairly detailed and rather in- 
cisive reviews of, first, the reason for and general 
nature of Latin American problems, and, second, 
the background and development of the Cuban 
revolution of Fidel Castro. 

An interesting aspect of the first review is the 
author’s attempt to draw distinctions between 
“underdevelopment,” “misdevelopment,” «nd 
“imperialism,” pointing out that Latin American 
problems are more the result of misdevelopment 
than either underdevelopment or imperialism. Im- 
perialism in this discussion is defined as the regu- 
lation of an economy so as to concentrate on a 
single product, while misdevelopment is defined as 
a failure on the part of the vested interests, i.e. 
the ruling class, to provide for the rational de- 
velopment of the economy. 

The review of the Cuban background for the 
Castro revolution is couched in terms of the un- 
successful risings, unsuccessful independence, the 


unsuccessful republic, unsuccessful democracy, 


and, finally, unsuccessful dictatorship, all of 
these comprising the failure of Cuban leadership, 
both domestic and alien, to establish a viable sys- 
tem. The role of the Platt Amendment is well de- 
scribed, though one can hardly agree with Mr. 
Goldenberg when he alleges that the ‘Cubans 
were encouraged [emphasis added] to incorporate’ 
these provisions into their constitution, because, 
of course, they had no choice. On the other hand, 
one can heartily agree that the Platt Amendment 
“was both the birth certificate and the gravestcne 
of Cuban independence.” (p. 102) 

However, the heart and soul of this stimulating, 
highly informative, and, in some respects, trou- 
bling book is to be found in the author’s discussion 
of the Cuban revolution itself and what it has 
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meant to the Cuban people and the western 
hemisphere. The conflicts and contradictions, the 
errors of judgment, the whole gamut of experi- | 
mantation, and the marked change in the warp 
ard woof of Cuban society that occurred during 
the first five years of the new era are carefully de- 
scribed, analyzed, and evaluated. 

By and large this volume will prove of great use 
to future students of these problems because of 
the insights it provides, yet one must approach 
the discussion with some caution. For example, at 
one point the author makes quite a point of the 
fact that in the early phases of the revolt there was 
a lack of the terrorism that often characterizes 
such movements. Well may we ask: “What of the 
senseless, arbitrary, firing-squad executions that 
so inflamed publie opinion in the United States?” 
Does Mr. Goldenberg not consider these terror- \ 
istic, or was he not aware of them since he was 
still at that time in Cuba? Actually this terrorism 
is referred to a few pages later, and the question is 
put “ ... but was not this terror less cruel than 
that of preceding revolutions?” (p. 311) 

In weighing the impact of the Cuban revolution 
on the rest of Latin America, the author, while 
alleging that the Cuban revolution must spread 
to other hemisphere nations or die on the vine, 
readily admits that Castroism has not become a 
dominant force in the hemisphere. He also points 
out that both the Alliance for Progress and Com- 
munism have failed to bring about changes, the 
one by evolution the other by revolution. In other 
werds, neither reform nor revolution has brought 
the answer to Latin America’s problems. Yet the ` 
volume ends on a note of hope when. the author 
calls attention to various factors which may 
enable “Latia America ... to avoid the Charyb- 
dis of critical underdevelopment as well as the 
Scylla of chaotic rebellion or totalitarianism.” 


.(P. 360.) In conclusion one is tempted to specu- 


late as to what additions or modifications might 
have been made in this book if it had been written 
after the disappearance of Guevara from the 
Cuban scene and the opening of the doors to 
almost unrestricted flight from Cuba.—Louis G. 
Kea ez, University of Missouri. 
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The United States and the Arab World. By Wir- 
u1aM R. Pour. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1965. Pp. xvi, 320. $5.95.) 


This book, written for the American Foreign 
Policy Library, is designed to appeal to the gen- 
eral reader in order to form and guide en en- 
lightened public opinion on an important area of 
the world. Though it is not meant to be a schol- 
arly monograph, it is the product of a careful 
researcher, an accomplished writer and a special- 
ist wko is confident of his field. 

Unfortunately, the book suffers from two 
limitations. One is the fact that, despite the com- 
prehensive title, it does not cover the whole Arab 
world. Thus, Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia are 
left out since they had already been dealt with in 
a companion volume by Charles F. Gallagher en- 
titled The United States and North Africa: 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia. Under this ar- 
rangement, apart from the disadvantage, espe- 
cially to Arab nationalists, of not treating the 
Arab world as a unit, Libya seems tc have been 
somehow left out of the Arab picture completely. 

The other limitation is rightly recorded by the 
author in the preface. It is the fact that Mr. Polk 
had been since 1961 a member of the Policy 
Planning Council of the State Department, 
actually involved in formulating United States 
policy toward the Middle East. In addition to 
broadening his knowledge, the new job had cer- 
tainly altered the author’s perspective and im- 
posed some restraint on his pen—perhaps far 
more than he realized (p. ix).. 

The book is divided into six parts, only the last 
of which deals with the United States and the 
Arab world. There is little doubt that the most 
incisive and worthwhile portions of the book are 
those which do not deal with American involve- 
ment in the Arab world. For the author displayed 
there a great talent for being a ‘dispassionate 
foreigner,” as he called himself (p. 103), thus pro- 
ducing a sagacious and perceptive analysis of 
Arab history and society. In this respect, Mr. 
Polk consistently and brilliantly related histori- 
cal-geographic-societal factors to shed light upon 
present-day actions and reactions of the Arab 
leaders and people. “For the imperative of pre- 
serving or achieving dignity, the fear of reproach 
as being unworthy or impotent people, and finally, 
the importance of the form of action and the word 
of communication as equal to or surpassing that 
of the content; greatly influences Arab political 
behavior. To outsiders who would understand, 
whether condoning or opposing, this is the begin- 
ning of knowledge.” (P. 35.) 


When dealing with United States relations in i 
the Arab world, the author does not display this 
“understanding” all the time. It is true that he 
criticizes the Eisenhower Doctrine for its “short- 
falls’ and “dangers,” particularly to United 


. States interests: But he has no patience with the 


Arabs when they fail to show gratitude for 
United States “impartiality” for voting to cen- 
sure Israel in the Security Council in 1955 and 
for its efforts to find an “impartial” solution to 
the Palestine problem. Perhaps it is sufficient to. 
say that what the State Department and its 
Policy Planning Council consider to be a 
actions are not viewed in the same light by t 
Arab world. 

When stating United States policies in the 
Arab world, the author uses simplistic arguments 
and thinking. Does Mr. Polk really believe that 
the basic Arab objective is economie improve- 
ment? Does it truly supersede the political ob- 
jectives (Palestine, unity, etc.)? Can the Arabs, 
or any nationalistic people, pursue economic aims 
unencumbered by the memories of colonial rule 
and the political-nationalistic search for dignity, 
identity, “true independence” and “sovereignty”? 
Or does Mr. Polk assume that such actions are 
signs of lack of political sophistication from which 
the Arab states are blossoming forth? One cer- 
tainly gets that impression. Yet does no @ 
author expect too much from these newly-mature 
countries when he suggests that “even saving 1 
percent of the 10 percent or more gross national 
product now diverted to armaments would sig- 
nificantly assist national development”? (P. 294.) 
Has the world, especially the developing world, 
not suggested this to the “mature” nations, 
particularly the United States and the Soviet 
Union? And to what avail? 

-: Despite the last chapter, Mr. Polk’s book is 
well worth reading. In particular, the chapters 
dealjng with nationalism, Palestine, the accelerat- 
ing social revolution, and the Arabs’ quest for 
identity and dignity are extremely well-written 
and most incisive. An annotated list of suggested 
readings at the end is useful—-~MicnarL W. 
SULEIMAN, Kansas State University. 


African Battleline. American Policy Choices jn 


Southern Africa. By WaLpEMar A. NIELSEN. 
(New York: Harper & Row for the Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1965. Pp. x, 155. $3.50.) 


The President of the African-American Insti- 
tute, Waldemar A. Nielsen, has made an out- 
standing contribution to the Council on Foreign 
Relations’ series of Policy Books. By focussing 
closely on United States’ responsibilities and in- 
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terests in African affairs, Nielsen has achieved a 
quality of relevance that adds logical coherence to 
his presentation. Selection of the southern “white 
dominanse”’ area of sub-Saharan Africa as a 
potential battlelins dramatizes the essential na- 
tureof American involvement. Background assess- 
ments of the current situation are presented with 
terse lucidity and scrupulous balance. 

A reader is enabled to engage in the discussion 
on United States’ policy commitments with few 
reservations as regards the sufficiency of factual 
materials provided. Though maintaining a con- 
sistently “reasonable” and unsensational tone, 
Nielsen emphasizes the precarious condition of 
American interests in a succinct phrase. “In a 
curious fashion southern Africa may represent the 


D kind of international problem in which the poten- 


tial dangers to American interests are far greater 
than the acceptably available powers of the 
United States to deal with them.” His conclusion 
follows that the United States ‘‘must join its influ- 
ence to that of other powers sharing its general 
objectives.” 

It is on this key issue that more radical and 
comprehensive policies than those outlined by 
Nielsen merit discussion if the impression of in- 
adequacy and passive helplessness is to be re- 
moved from the African policy of the United 
States. No single Western power, by and through 
its own efforts, is capable, under present condi- 
tions, of safeguarding its future interests in sub- 


. Saharan Africa. This applies especially to the 


United States because of its lack of the infra- 
structure cf commercial and administrative 
“know-how” acquired by major European 
countries during the colonial period. Conse- 
quently, until something approximating a Con- 
cert of major Western powers comes into being 
for co-operative action in sub-Saharan Africa, 
crisis diplomacy will take its normally disastrous 
course. Nielsen’s frame of reference precludes 
sufficient emphasis on the significant place of 
France, Belgium and even West Germany as 
factors in any final determination of African rela- 
tions with the West. France, in particular, is “on 
the ground” in sub-Saharan Africa to a far 
greater extent than the United States or even 
present day Britain. Perhaps too much reliance is 
placed on the parellel interests of the British and 
United States governments. While this is true of 


ye highest levels it is less accurate on operative 


levels of commercial and cultural rivalry. Resent- 
ment by British business and “‘old Africa hands” 
of American intrusion should not be underesti- 
mated in its effect on practical operation of 
policies. Only a continuing sense of urgent danger 
to national interests, vigorously proclaimed on 
the highest levels, will ensure meaningful co- 
operation. 
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South Africa, Southwest Africa and the former 
High Commission territories of Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland provide the central 
material for Nielsen’s discussion. A painful moral 
problem is raised through the involvement of 
private American finance and business in the 
support of the South African economy and by 
implication the “apartheid” culture. Nielsen’s 
treatment of this touchy subject is fair and reason- 
able. He places final responsibility where it be- 
longs, on the political branch of government and 
its equivocal attitude towards American business 
enterprise in foreign countries where the regime 
presents danger to national interests of the 
United States. There is slight evidence that 
private business, if given firm governmental direc- 
tion, as in the case of Cuba and other danger 
spots, will require undue coercion to respond. A 
verdict of guilty through indifference deserves to 
be placed against at least second level govern- 
ment policy makers. 

Nielsen does not discuss some of the wider 
implications of United States involvement in 
South Africa that are likely to hav’ repercussions 
on the critical situation in Asia. Our growing 
reliance on Australia, with its imperfectedly con- 
cealed “White Australian” policy and equivocal 
support of South Africa in the United Nations, 
may be tied to our failure to achieve effective 
condemnation of “white supremacy” in southern 
Africa, 

By his lucidly presented outline of a possible 
United States policy position in the southern 
portion of sub-Saharan Africa, Nielsen has pro- 
vided reliable material for the promotion of 
vigorous debate in responsible business and 
governmental circles—Tuomas R. Apam, New 
York University. 


The Evolution of Personnel Systems for U. 8S. 
Foreign Affairs. By ARTHUR G. Jonus. (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1965. Pp. viii, 136.) 


The Development of Careers in the Foreign Service. 
By Jonn E. Harr. (New York: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 1965. Pp. 
xvi, 104.) 


Overseas Representation and Services for Federal 
Domestic Agencies. By Rozert E. ELDER. 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1965. Pp. xiv, 106.) 


The American Foreign Service which came into 
being with the enactment of the Rogers Act in 
1924 was the result of a reorganization of Ameri- 
can representation abroad. The Act combined the 
Consular Corps and the Diplomatic Corps, which 
until that time had been separate personnel sys- 
tems. The expectation was that this legislation 
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would create a single personnel system for 
State Department personnel serving overseas, 
thus providing the United States a professional 
diplomatic corps for the first time in its history. 

This expectation was only partially fulfilled, 
and the reorganization bequeathed to the Foreign 
Service a number of problems which continued to 
plague it. The principal difficulty has been that 
the merger of the Consular Corps and the Dip- 
lomatic Corps into a single personnel system did 
not alter the fact that the members of these per- 
sonnel systems were performing functions which 
were essentially dissimilar. Consequently, since 
the Rogers Act, there has been either an open or 
tacit recognition that the functions represented 
by the Diplomatic Corps have been the more 
sought after and the more highly rewarded. This 
is not an arbitrary. distinction since diplomatic 
functions have traditionally included the conduct 
of negotiations between nations, and the drafting 
of political and economic reports on the basis of 
which policy is made. Consular functions on the 
other hand have included the important but more 
prosaic functidns of protecting American citizens 
abroad, issuing visas, routine commercial report- 
ing, and administration of passport laws and 
regulations. 

Immediately subsequent to the Rogers Act the 
distinction between these functions was recog- 
nized by maintaining separate promotion and 
assignment lists which assured the assignment of 
diplomatic functions to the personnel from the 
‘former Diplomatic Corps. As the infusion of new 
officers recruited under the examination estab- 
lished by the Rogers Act and as the result of the 
reforms contained in the Moses-Linthicum Act 
of 1931, a more subtle distinction, but just as 
clearly related to the dissimilarity of functions 
noted above, between substantive and non-sub- 
stantive positions was made. The substantive 
positions were the staff-aide posts, and the politi- 
cal and economic reporting positions. The non- 
substantive positions were those which the con- 
sular corps had performed. This distinction 
became even more basic than another which has 
received more publicity: the distinction between 
the specialist and generalist. Those who rose to 
the top were generally those who were identified 
with substantive positions and who were con- 
sidered generalists. 

Two other problems which were not solved by 
the Rogers Act complete the matrix of problems 
that have been at the heart of the dispute over the 
nature and structure of the Foreign Service. First 
the question of relating the Foreign Service to the 
personnel representing Federal agencies other 
than the Department of State abroad, and sec- 
ondly the problem of unifying the Foreign Service 
with the State Department’s domestic service. 
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Every reorganization of the Foreign Service has 
had to wrestle with-these problems. The latest 
attempt was that undertaken by the Herter 
Committee which offered a comprehensive plan 
for creating a Foreign Service which would meet 
the expanding needs of the United States. The 
thre volumes being reviewed are reports pre- 
pared by members of the professional staff of the 
Committee. In the first of these, Arthur G. Jones 
has provided a competent summary of the de- 
velopment of the Foreign Service from the found- 
ing of the nation until the present period. All of 
the basic information is provided but the serious 
student of the origins and evolution of pro- 
fessional diplomacy in the United States will find 
it Jess perceptive than Warran Iichman’s fine 
history: Professional Diplomacy in the United~ 
States 1779-1989; but Jones does include the 
period after 1939 and therefore his monograph is 
of considerable use to the student of the adminis- 
tration of foreign affairs. 

John Harr has outlined the problems of career 
development in the Foreign Service with some 
care, and makes clear the central problem that 
moze officers want positions in political reporting 
and program direction than there are available 
positions. The problem is precisely the continued 
persistence of the functional distinction between 
substantive and non-substantive functions which 
none of the reorganizations have successfully 
integrated into a single personnel system. As Harr 
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reports: “The evidence supports the strong none 


pression one gains in interviewing FSO’s: the 
political, program direction, and economic fields 
are regarded as the ‘mainstream’ of the Foreign 
Service, as the really important ‘substantive’ 
fields and as the fields in which one must perform 
well to have any expectation of attaining the 
highest grades.” 

Elder turns his attention to the representation 
abroad of Federal agencies whose domestic re- 
sponsibilities involve overseas programs. He is 
prezise in his identification of the dual nature of 
the problem involved: (1) the problem of creating 
a meaningful place for service overseas in a per- 
sonnel system oriented to careers in the domestic 
service; (2) the relationship of the overseas corps 
of these domestic agencies to the Foreign Service. 
Altaough Elder, just as the other authors, does 
not offer solutions, his sympathies are with the 
extension of the present State-Commerce agree- 
ment on commercial officers to other agencies. 
Under this arrangement Foreign Service Officers 
are assigned to commercial attaché positions by a 
joint assignment panel, commercial reporting is 
recognized as a specialization in the Foreign 
Service, and Commerce has the principal voice in 
setting the reporting schedule. 

Taken alone these reports are workman-like 
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reviews of selected aspects of the Foreign Service. 
Their full worth is apparent only when they are 

/ considered in conjunction with the other reports 
A in the series—three additional reports will be 
published—and with the full report of the Herter 
committee. Taken together, then, they represent 
the most detailed description of the historical 
development of the Forieign Service and its cur- 
rent problems now available—Martin B. Hicx- 
MAN, University of Southern California. 


Foreign Aid and Foreign Policy. By HERBERT 
Fers (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1964. Pp. 
vii, 246. $5.00.) 


The great strength of such books as The China 
Tangle and Churchill-Roosevelt-Stalin was that 

“y they allowed those of us quite outside these great 
events an exceptional picture of how and why men 
acted in them as government. Foreign Aid and 
Foreign Policy is a quite different book; an essay 

of advocacy by one outside, rather than a careful 
history by one with access to the inside. It is a 
good book; indeed, if one has not the discipline to 
mine George Liska’s pioneering and brilliant The 


New Statescraft of some years back, this book by 


Feis is the best available. 

Feis favors concerted American effort to pro- 
‘mote economic development. Unlike most of his 
fellow advocates, however, he suffers from no 
impulse to dismiss all other foreign policy con- 
cerns as wrong-headed, aberrations or illegitimate. 
He sees real dilemmas, and treats the hard choices 

-f they pose with sympathy and a wealth of illus- 
tration that opens the mind to the problem. This 
is the strength of the book. 

The flaw is an odd one for a book by Herbert 
Feis and, unfortunately, needs emphasis. While 
he provides an excellent short sketch of things 
resembling foreign aid in the half century prior to 
World War II, the bulk of American experience 
with aid to underdeveloped countries during the 
period 1950 to 1960 is almost ignored. Feis deals 
extensively with the period 1961 to 1964, and does 
so in a way that permits the uninitiated to mis- 
take what was said during the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration for what was done during the decade prior. 

“Our ruling intention has been to provide 
means only for programs and projects that would 
contribute to the permanent improvement of the 
condition of the people assisted” (p. 116). This 

a probably has been true from late 1962 to the 
present, but from the Korean War until 1962 it 
surely was more a stated intention than one that 
ruled or governed decisions to provide aid, in- 
cluding “aid for economic development,” or 
decisions about the magnitude and kind of aid to 
particular countries. History has its uses, and the 
reader needs to be given stronger clues that 
foreign aid grew and became established during 
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the 1950’s above all as a response to real and 
seeming, but ever proliferating, Cold War crises. 
For one example, Feis does not mention the 
celebrated Richards mission in 1957 to find 
Middle Eastern countries who would accept the 
Eisenhower Doctrine and some of the $200 million 
in aid attached. One needs to know how the 
United States got into substantial economic aid 
for Lebanon in order to judge the termination of 
this aid in 1962-1963. 

Those who know something of the history of aid 
will find this a small problem, for they will know 
what Feis is arguing against as well as what he is 
arguing for. But this is the sort of book that is 
most useful for the relatively uninitiated and, un- 
fortunately, it will both open the mind and mis- 
lead —AnpbrEw F. Westwoop, The Brookings 
Institution. 


UN: The First Twenty Years. By Cuark M. 
EIcHELBERGER. (New York: Harper and Row, 
1965. Pp. vii, 176. $3.50.) 


Clark M. Eichelberger has been associated 
with American policy toward the United Nations 
for more than twenty years. In 1942 and 1943 asa 
member of a committee of five private citizens 
under the chairmanship of Sumner Welles, he 
helped prepare the first United States draft of the 
United Nations Charter. More recently he has 
served as National Director of the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations. With this back- 
ground, we might expect Mr. Eichelberger to 
combine a history of the UN’s progress (and 
shortcomings) with an appeal for practical devo~ 
tion to the purposes and principles of the Charter. 

The best parts of the book are historical. The 
reader perceives himself in the midst of a scientif- 
ic and technological revolution, many of whose 
potentials have not been fully realized. He can 
feel the major changes in the UN’s political 
structure brought about by the breakdown and 
partial resurgence of Great Power unity, and the 
doubling of the Assembly’s membership. More 
particularly, we are given a lively but sometimes 
facile review of peace-keeping achievements, dis- 
armament negotiations, the financial crisis, and 
socioeconomic and human rights programs 
directly or indirectly under UN auspices. 

Several other points are well taken. Aristide 
Briand’s strong support for collective security 
through the League of Nations is effectively con- 
trasted with current French reluctance to support 
UN peacekeeping programs. The critique of 
America’s positive and negative policies toward 
the UN is balanced, incisive and informative. In 
Chapters 8 and 9, recognition that various means 
of strengthening the UN are largely dependent on 
members’ attitudes is gratifyingly realistic in a 
book sprinkled with moral exhortations. 
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For this reader, the worst parts of the book are 
attributable to the strains of combining analysis 
with advocacy. This is not a book written for aca- 
demic scholars. The deficiencies are perhaps clear 
even when we are forced to omit mitigating con- 
textual remarks: 


[... The decisive factor for world peace has been the United Na- 
tions... . One phrase... may best describe [its influences on 
the side of peace]——‘moral unity’.... Nations may ignore it 
[the UN] for a moment, but usually return to it as the anly 
means to meet world problems. ... The ever-present danger ig 
that the member nations may fragmentize their ccncerne by 
alliances and bilateral action, that they may lose the vision of 
world society (pp. 5-7). 


The principles of collective security are sound. The world cannot 
have peace without such a system (p. 27). : 


- Contrest these views with some of the more re- 
cent scholarly literature on international organ- 
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ization. Deutsch has talked about mutual re- 
sponsiveness and predictability in pluralistic 
security communities; Haas has studied conver- 
gent interests and the indirect contributions to in-~ 
tegration of specific functional tasks; Etzioni and 
others have argued for regional building blocks be- 
fore attempting world unity; Claude has chal- 
lenged the principles of collective security, while 
calling for international pluralism and responsive 
diplomacy. Eichelberger cites none of these 
scholars. Even among men of good will, barriers 
to communication may be enormous. 

This book will sustain some and stimulate 
others working to strengthen the United Nations. 
Ironically, it may even encourage some of its 
readers to investigate more scholarly books about 
the United Nations—Hayrwarp R, ALEER, a 
Yale University. 
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SWISHER, CARL Brent, The Supreme Court In 
Modern Role, rev. ed. (New York: New York 
University Press. 1965. Pp. ix, 221. $6.00.) 

TAEUBER, Karu E. AND TAEUBER, ALMA F., 
Negroes in Cities: Residential Segregation and 
Neighborhood Change. (Chicago: Aldine Pub- 
lishing Company. 1965. Pp. xvii, 284. $9.75.) 

TAYLOR, A. J. P., English History, 1914-1946. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1965. Pp. 
xxvii, 708. $9.75.) 

TILLETT, PAUL, Ed., The Political Vocation. (New 
York: Basic Books. 1965. Pp. x, 500. $8.50.) 
VAUGHAN, ALDEN T., Ed., Chronicles of the 

American Revolution. (New York: Grosset & 

_ Dunlap. 1965. Pp. xxiii, 342. $6.95.) 

Wart, D. C., Ed., Documents on International 
Affairs, 1961. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1965. Pp. xxi, 834. $17.60.) 

WEIDENBAUM, Murray L. AND SALOMA, JOHN S. 
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III, Congress and the Federal Budget. (W ashing- 
ton, D. C.: American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research. 1965. Pp. 209. $4.00.) 

Wuan, Vorin E., JR., Ed., A Soldier Speaks: 
Public Papers and Speeches of General of the 
Army, Douglas MacArthur. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1965. Pp. xxix, 367. 
$6.95.) 

Wurrnan, Donatp R., A History of the United 
States Weather Bureau. (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press. 1965. Pp. ix, 267. $1.75, paper.) 

Tus YEARBOOK oF Wortp Arrarrs, 1965. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1965. Pp. xvi, 389. 
$12.50.) 

Youna, ARTHUR N., China’s Wartime Finance and 
Inflation, 1937-1946. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1965. Pp. xviii, 419. $10.00.) 

ZEITLIN, ARNOLD, To the Peace Corps, With Love. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
1965. Pp. viii, 351. $4.95.) 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH INFORMATION 


Mr. William M. Franklin, Director, Historical 
Office, Bureau of Publie Affairs, Department of 
State, has called to the Association’s attention 
the fact that the American Embassy at Bonn re- 
ports that the Foreign Office of the German 
Federal Republic has been experiencing difficulty 
in handling the increasing number of foreign 
scholars who have come to Bonn to use the 
archives of the Foreign Office. Some of these 
scholars have arrived in Bonn to do research with- 
out any prior notification whatever. He asks that 


the zesearchers who want to consult the records of 
the Foreign Office at Bonn should so indicate by 
letter at least four months in advance of arrival. 
The letter may be addressed to the 


Leiter des Politischen Archive, 
Auswärtiges amt, Bonn 


or to 
The Cultural Attaché 
American Embassy, Bonn 


PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The annual meeting of the New York State 
Political Science Association will be held March 
25-26, 1966, at Albany, New York. Officers of the 
Association elected for the year 1965-66 are: 
James A. Riedel, president (State University of 
New York); Maynard Smith, vice-president 
(Hobart College); John Gunnell, secretary- 
treasurer (State University of New York); Jewel 
Bellush (Hunter College), Robert Elder (Colgate 
_ University) and Donald McWherter (State Uni- 
versity of New York), members of the executive 
council. 


At its annual meeting in March, 1965, the 
Pacific Northwest Political Science Association 
eleczed the following officers: president, George 
Wolfe, College of Idaho; vice-president, Edwin 
Stillings, Willamette University; Donald Farmer, 
Pacific Lutheran University and John Kessel, 
University of Washington, members of the execu- 
tive council. George A. Condon, Washington 
State University, was named secretary-treasurer, 
succeeding Donald G. Balmer, Lewis and Clark 
College, who had held the post for nine years. The 
University of Victoria at Victoria, British Colum- < 
bia, was host to the conference. i 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


A Political Science Section of the Law and 
Society Association was organized in Washington 
on September 10, 1965. The purpose of the Law 
and Society Association is to encourage inter- 
disciplinary contacts and work among political 
scientists, sociologists, psychologists, and lawyers 
who are interested in research into legal processes. 
The LSA will publish a new journal and sponsor 
panels at national and regional meetings of the 
member disciplines. At the Washington meeting, 
the following were elected to an organizing com- 
mittee of the Political Science Section: 

David Danelski, Yale University, Eastern Rep- 
resentative; Herbert Jacob, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, National Board Member; 
Martin Shapiro, University of California, Irvine, 
Western Representative; Joseph Tanenhaus, 
University of Iowa, Midwestern Representative; 
Kenneth N. Vines, Tulane University, Southern 
Representative. 


. For the nineteenth consecutive year, the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the University of Mich- 
igan will hold a Summer Institute in Survey Re- 
searsh Techniques. The Institute is designed to 
meet some of the educational and training needs 

of men and women engaged in business and gov- 
ernmental research and other statistical work, 
and graduate students and university instructors 
interested in quantitative research in the social 
sciences. The 1966 Institute will be presented in 
two four-week sessions, the first from June 27 to 
July 21 and the second from July 25 to August 18. 
These two sessions may be taken independently , 
or successively. For further information write: © 
Survey Research Center, The University of 
Michigan, P.O. 1248, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has granted the sum of $30,000 to the Iù- 
ternational Studies Association to support the 
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organisation’s development over the next two 
years. The International Studies Association was 
unded in 1959 as a professional association of 
Scholars, teachers and practitioners interested in 
world affairs. Through regular national and re- 
gional meetings, through its journal Background, 
and through other activities, it seeks to assist in 
the orderly grawth of knowledge and in the co- 
operation of the many fields of scholarship which 
contribute to an understanding of the organized 
relations, official and unofficial among nations. 


A six-week seminar in comparative public ad- 
ministration was held at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. The sessions, under the direc- 
tion of Dwight Waldo, were devoted to a con- 
siderazion of “Administration and Development: 

he Temporal Dimension.” The seminar received 
support from the Comparative Administration 
Group cf the ASPA. 


A Center for Comparative Political Analysis 
has been formed in connection with the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of 
Minnesota. John E. Turner and Robert T. Holt 
are director and assistant director respectively. 
The Center will undertake appropriate research 
projects and will publish the results. It is at pres- 
ent a sub-contractcr for part of a study of 
A.I.D.-supported overseas projects of American 
Universities. It is considering the establishment 
of a data archive of materials on comparative 
polities, 


The department of government at Indiana 
University, in cooperation with Purdue and the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, sponsored the 
University-Federal Agency Conference on Sci- 
ence, Technology and Public Policy in November. 
The conference discussion focused on continuing 
career development in fields related to science and 
technology. 


The Michigan Center for Education in Politics 
is now permanently headquartered at Western 
Michigan University under the directorship of 
Robert W. Kaufman. 


The University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill hes established the Louis Harris Political 
Data Center. The Center will serve as the official 
repository of the survey data collected by Louis 
„Harris and Associates. The data will be open to 
fhe academic community. James W. Prothro has 
been appointed director, William Keech, asso- 
ciate director and Alden Lind, technical director. 


Lincoln University has established an Institute 
of African Government. Harold F. Alderfer is 
director of the institute and John Marcum, co- 
director. 
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Thomas Greene, Bucknell University; Carroll 
Hurd, University of Utah; Fred Krinsky, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Samuel Krislov, 
University of Minnesota; Benjamin Nimer, The 
George Washington University; Leo Pfeffer, 
Long Island University; Robert Puckett; Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Pierre Secher, Western 
Reserve University; Richard Sterling, Dart- 
mouth College; and Ralph Straetz, New York - 
University, were among fifteen American social 
scientists who participated as members of a 
Social Science Institute at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem from July 7 to August 3. The Insti- 
tute was sponsored by the American Association 
for Middle East Studies, with the assistance of 
the Bureau of Cultural and Educational Affairs of 
the Department of State. The participants 
carried on independent research, in addition to 
meeting in discussions about Israeli society and 
foreign relations with various members of the 
Kaplan School of Social Science and government 
officials and visiting various places in the country. 


The East African Studies Center at Syracuse 
University recently played host to two"Tanzanian 
labor leaders: Mr. David B. 8. Zimbihile, Director 
of International Affairs, National Union of Tan- 
zanian Workers (NUTA); and Mr. Emulongose 
B. S. Mohamed, Assistant General Secretary, 
National Union of Tanzanian Workers. Their 
visit to the United States was sponsored by the 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs of the De- 
partment of Labor. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute will be host to a 
third conference on “Mathematical Applications 
in Politica] Science.” The conference is scheduled 
for June 19 to July 9, 1966. It is designed to serve 
political science faculties active in teaching and 
research. Stipends up to $300 plus- travel allow- 
ances of 4 cents a mile will be available for thirty 
participants. Applications will be accepted 
through May 1. Inquiries should be directed to: 
Joseph L. Bernd, Director, Conference on Mathe- 
matical Applications in Political Science, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia 24061. 


Henry J. Asrawam, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, conducted a ten-day seminar in American 
government and politics for 45 high school teach- 
ers.from Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden in Mora, Sweden in August, 1965. 


Samir N. Anastawl, Vanderbilt University, is 
serving as visiting research associate, Center of 
International Studies, Princeton University. 


Davin Apter, University of California at Ber- 
keley, is on leave of absence for the 1965-66 aca- 
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demic year and is conducting research in Latin 
America. 


Morisey Ayrearst, New York University, 
visited Egypt and Lebanon in February as a 
member of an academic team from various uni- 
versities in the state of New York to investigate 
possibilities of a Middle East Studies Center in 
Cairo. 


CHARLES Backstrom is on leave of absence 
from the University of Minnesota. He is the re- 
cipient of a Congressional Fellowship awarded by 
the American Council for Education in Polities. 


Srrruen K. BAILEY, Syracuse University, is on 
research leave of absence until September, 1966, 
conducting a study under the auspices of a 
Carnegie Corporation grant. While in Washing- 
ton he will be a Brookings Institution Fellow. 


WILLARD F. BARBER has returned tc the Uni- 
versity of Maryland after spending a year at the 
Ohio State University as a guest Mershon profes- 
sor. 


Cuar.es Barret, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, recently elected city councilman, has been 
granted research leave for 1966. 


Tromas J. BeLLows is a lecturer at Nanyang 
University, Singapore, during the current aca- 
demic year. 


RosERT BERDAHL has resumed his duties at 
San Francisco State College after having served 
as co-commissioner with Sir James Duff of Dur- 
ham University in a study of university govern- 
ment in Canada. 


Tuomas C. BLAISDELL, JR., emeritus professor, 
University of California at Berkeley, has been re- 
called to teaching for 1965-66. 


Arruur W. Bromaas, University of Michigan, 
received a citation from Wesleyan University for 
outstanding achievement as a teacher and a 
scholar. 


Rurus Browrna, University of Wisconsin, has 
been on leave at the University of California 
Berkeley, on an NSF grant. He is also a visiting 
professor in the business administration depart- 
ment thare. 


Rosert CASIER has returned from his sabbat- 
ical leave to his position as department chairman 
at Santa Barbara City College after being 
awarded the doctorate in political science by the 
University of California at Santa Barbara. 


Donaup CASTLEBERRY, San Francisco State 
College, is spending the 1965-66 year in Sweden as 
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a resident director of the California State Interna- 
tional program there. 


Dororuy I. Curing, University of New Mexic 
was appointed by the governor of the state to be ` 
director of the State Government Intern Program, 
a summer training program for students of New 
Mexico Universities. 


JuLEes CoHN was named chairman of the In- 
ternship Program of the Metropolitan New York 
Center for education in Politics in June, 1965. 


Joan Derner, Rutgers University, is con- 
ducting research in Buenos Aires under a grant 
from the Foreign Area Fellowship Program. 


Rosert B. Disoman, University of New 
Hampshire, has been awarded a Fulbright lee“ 
tureship at the University of West Indies, Trini- 
dad, for 1965-66. 


Sato Eneut has returned to his duties at the 
University of Tennessee after two years of re- 
search at the Harvard Law School. The research 
was financed by a Ford Law Faculty Fellowship 
and a Rockefeller grant. 


Joun T. Evzerertt, JR., Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, participated in an institute on Nuclear Sci- 
ence and World Politics held at Oak Ridge under 
the sponsorship of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Carnegie Foundation. 


Gispert H. Franz, New York University, is on _ 
sabbatical leave during the spring term, 1966. ite 
is engaged in research in Korea. 


GEORGE FREDERICKSON AND ROBERT Zimrine, 
University of Maryland, have been awarded a re- 
search grant from the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. 


R. Gene GEISLER has returned to San Fran- 
cisco State College from Kampala, Uganda, where 
he was a member of the University of Chicago’s 
project at Makerere University. 


Henry Goopnow, University of Colorado, is 
spending the academic year at the University of 
California at Berkeley. He is associated with the 
Institute of Governmental studies at the Univer- 
sity. 


JAMES GREGG is on leave from his position at 
Chico State College and is serving in the office of 
Governor Edmond G. Brown of California uide 
an NCEP grant. 


Barsara B. Gruen, Wellesley College, has 
been selected by a committee of senior honor 
students as the first recipient of the Morris L. 
Ernst award for skill in stimulating the intellec- 
tual pursuits of her students. 
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Ernst B. Haas is serving as acting associate 
director of the Institute of International Studies, 
_Sriversity of California at Berkeley, 1965-66. 


Ricuarp Harris has returned from the Uni- 
versity of Ibadan, Nigeria, to take up his duties 
at the University of California at Berkeley. 


Murzayr C. Havens, University of Texas, has 
been award a Fulbright lectureship at the Univer- 
sity of Sidney, Australia. 


Arnoup J. HEIDENHEIMER is on leave from the 
University of Florida on an NSF grant for 1965- 
66. 


James Hernon has been appointed honors co- 
ordinator at the University of North Dakota. 


1 Rages K. Hurry, University of Wisconsin, has 
been named Assistant Secretary in charge of con- 
gressional liaison for the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


CHALMERS A. JouNnson, University of California 
at Berkeley, has received a SSRC grant and is 
conducting research in the Far Hast. 


GLADYS KAMMMERER is on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Florida on an SSRC grant. 


Kerman Karrar, New York University, is 
organizing an international conference on social 
foundations of democracy in the Middle East. 
The conference is expected to attract scholars 
rom the U. S., Europe and all the Middle Eastern 
countries and will meet in Beirut or Istanbul in the 
spring of 1966. 


Leo Kerscuner, California State College at 
Fullerton, has been appointed senior associate at 
Hollander Associates in Fullerton. ° 


Youne W. Kraz, Juniata College, has received 
an SSRC grant and is on leave during the spring 
term 1966. 


Grorcse Kusrn, Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, directed a 1965 summer study tour of Yugo- 
slavia of twenty students from WMU. 


C. I. Evczns Kim, Western Michigan Univer- 
sity o7 conducting research in Korea under a 
grant from the American Philosophical Society. 


ARPAD von Lazar, Vanderbilt University, will 
Spend the 1966 year on a research leave in Chile, 
Argenszina and Brazil under an SSRC grant. 


Cuone-Six Ler, University of Pennsylvania, 
is on research leave during 1965-66. 


RENE LEMARCHAND, University of Florida, has 
been appointed director of the University’s new 
African Area Studies program. 
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ALBERT Lepawskxy, University of California at 
Berkeley, was on sabbatical leave during the fall 
term, 1965-66. 


Leste Lipson, University of California at 
Berkeley, was on leave of absence during 1964-65 
and served as director of studies, Atlantic Insti- 
tute, Paris. He was assisted in Berkeley by 
Hugh McD. Clokie, associate research political 
scientist. 


Joun W. Macy, chairman of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, presented a certificate to 
University of Indiana Chancellor Herman B 
Wells signifying the appreciation of the Com- 
mission for ‘‘fifty years of valuable and significant 
contributions to the study of government and 
public administration in the United States.” 


Davin Mars, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, has returned to his position after two years in 
Brazil where he worked under a USAID/USC 
technical assistance contract. While in Brazil he 
was attached to the Brazilian school of Public 
Administration of the Getulio Varagas Founda- 
tion. 


O. Ruta McQuown is on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Florida on an SSRC grant. 


FreD R. von per Menen, University of Wis- 
consin, is on leave of absence in Bangkok, 
evaluating A.I.D. programs in southeast Asia for 
the Department of State. 


Norman MELLER was elected vice president of 
the WSPA, 1965-66, at its 17th annual meeting 
held at Victoria, B.C. 


Dovetas MENDEL, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, has been appointed secretary- 
treasurer of the Midwest Conference of Political 
Scientists for the period January—September, 
1966. 


THEoporE Mrrav, Macalester College, has 
been appointed to a three-year term as book re- 
view editor of the Midwest Journal of Political 
Science. 


CLEMENT Moors, University of California at 
Berkeley, was on leave for the 1965 fall term and 
conducted research in Morocco. 


Hans J. Morerentrxau, University of Chicago, 
has an appointment as senior fellow of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations for 1966. 


Witiram L. Morrow is on leave from DePauw 
University during 1965-66. He has a Congres- 
sional Internship. 


FREDERICK C. Mosuer, University of Califor- 
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nia at Berkeley, will be on sabbatical leave during 
the spring term, 1966. i 


Pumip E. Mossy, Columbia University, has 
been appointed to the Board of Associates of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute and to the editorial board of 
Orbis, the scholarly journal published by the 
Institute. 


Prerer H. OpEaarp completed a fall term Ful- 
bright assignment in Germany and will resume 
teaching duties at the University of California at 
Berkeley in the spring term. 


Micase O'Leary, Syracuse University, testi- 
fied in June before the Monroney-Madden Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the Congress. 
The testimony included data from a recently com- 
pleted study on the Congress. 


Dennis J. Patumso, Fels Institute of Local 
and State Government, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has received a two-year grant from the 
U.S. Public Health Service. OLIVER P. WILLIAMS, 
also of the University of Pennsylvania, will be 
associated with the project. 


Buaawatt P. K. Poppar, Illinois State Uni- 
versity, has been awarded a research grant by the 
Relm Foundation for study in India: 


James K. PorLocx, University of Michigan, 
has been selected as a trustee of the new: Citizens 
Conference on State Legislatures which has re- 
cently received grants from the Carnegie and 
Ford Foundations. He has also been appointed by 
Governor Romney to a study commission on 
legislative compensation. He was elected chair- 
man of the commission. . 


Dennis M. Ray will be on leave of absence 
from his duties at the University of Wyoming dur- 
ing the spring term of 1966. 


Exusworta L. Raymonp directed the first 
student tour of Russia during the summer of 
1965 sponsored by New York University. 


Jonn ©. RESENBRINK has returned to Bowdoin 
College after three years with the Agency for 
International Development in Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika. 


Rapa Rerzuarr, University of California at 


Berkeley, has returned to teaching after a year in 
India where he taught at Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, Maharashtra, Poona. 


. Fauner J. Rinn, San Jose State College, is a 
guest scholar at the Center for Advanced Study 
of the Brookings Institution during 1965-66. 
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Cuartes B. Rosson has returned to his posi- 
tion as Kenan professor at the University of, 
North Carolina after spending a semester at thé 
University of Cologne in Germany. 


~ 


Auvin Z. Rupinstzin, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been awarded a Guggenheim fellowship 
to undertake a program of research i in Yugoslav 
and Eastern Europe. 


ROBERT ScauaPino, University of California 
at Berkeley, is on sabbatical leave during 1965- 
66. He was a member of the University of Mexico 
faculty during the 1965 summer term. 


Pau, Seasury, University of California at 
Berkeley, is spending a sabbatical leave in Eng- 
land and Europe. 


Currin V. SmeLps, University of Arizona, att 
tended a conference held in Washington, Novem- 
ber 16- and 17, to establish criteria for Health, 
Education and Welfare grants to colleges and uni- 
versities. He also participated in the White House 

Conference on International Cooperation” held 
November 28-December 1. . 


Franz J. Sornaur, has resumed his duties in the 
University of Minnesota after a year as visiting 
professor in the Bologna Center of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Ricnarp N. Swirt, New York University, foo 
resented the University at the meetings of the - 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO in sas 
sas City, in November. f 


Joun T. Tuompson, University of Wyoming, 
was on leave of absence during the fall semester 
1965-66. 


Tuomas Lanpon TuHorSON, University of 
Wisconsin, is teaching at the University of the 
Philippines, Quezon. City, for the current year, 
under a Rockefeller Foundation grant. 


Woopworta G. THROMBLEY, University of 
Indiana, left in December to become head of a 
mission to establish a National Institute of De- 
velopment Administration in Thailand. He rep- 
resents the Midwest Universities Consortium on 
International Activities. 


Harvey Warrer, Ohio State University, par- 
ticipated in the White House Conference on In; 
ternational Cooperation held in Washington th : 
November. 


‘os Wasserman, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, has returned to his post from a year in 
Sweden where he was resident director of the 
California State International program. He also 
lectured in Uppsala and Stockholm universities. 


NEWS AND NOTES ' 


J. K. ZAWODNY, University of Pennsylvania, 
Eo the 1964-65 year doing research in Europe. 
Re delivered lectures at the London School of 
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Slavonic Studies, Radio Free Europe, Munich, 
and attended a conference at the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs in London. 


STAFF CHANGES 


New APPOINTMENTS 


Don T. ALLENSWORTH, assistant professor, 
University of Pennsylvania; research assistant, 
Fels Institute or Local and State Government, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


‘Yiianzs- BENJAMIN, assistant professor, Wayne 
State University. 


Herpert M. Bers, lecturer, University of 
Pennsylvanis. i 


FRANKLYN Bonny, assistant professor, Chatham 
College. 


Purr W. Bucx, professor, Pennsylvania 
State University; formerly of Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


Wiurtam R. CAMPBELL, University of Rhode 
Island. 


ad Winsere Cuan, assistant professor, University 
of-Redlands 


In Tmax Cuung, instructor, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, 1965-66. 


ARTHUR ©. CHURCHILL, assistant professor, 
Defiance College, Ohio. 


James D. Cocuranz, assistant professor, 
Western Michigan University. 


Wiutram J. CoNYNGHAM, assistant professor, 
Catholic University. 


Warrer M. Cunnineram, lecturer, California 
State College, Fullerton. 


Ernest Dz Prospo, JR., instructor, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, 1965-66. 


`^ Jonk C. Donovan, De Alva Stanwood profes- 
ie Bowdoin College; formerly Manpower Ad- 
ministrator, Department of Labor. 


Lawrence Dunriscx, professor, University of 
Tennessee. 


Witi1aM D. Eaton, instructor, University of 
California at Berkeley, 1965-66. 


Tuomas E. Ercusorst, instructor, University 
of Missouri at St. Louis. 


EUGENE EIDENBERG, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


HaroLro T. Erus, assistant professor, San 
Jose State College. 


PauL Srersen ELLO, assistant professor, 
Georgetown University. ` 


Mınerva M. Erzront, lecturer, San Jose State 
College. 


Rarmonp J. FENING, instructor, Miami Uni- 
versity (Ohio). 


Irvine D. Fısner, lecturer, Bowdoin Col- 
lege: formerly of Brooklyn College. 


MIıcHaEL J. Francis, assistant professor, Cali- 
fornia State College at Fullerton; formerly of 
Texas A and M. 


Marcus F. Franpa, assistant professor, Col- 
gate University. 


Ricuarp M. Furron, instructor, Knox Col- 
lege. 


Joun A. GARDINER, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. . 


KENNETH GERVAIS, assistant professor, Port- 
land State College. 


MARIANNE GrrHens, lecturer, Catholic Univer- 
sity. 


MARSHALL GOLDSTEIN, associate professor, 


University of Hawaii. 


MICHAEL Gorpon, acting assistant professor, 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 


Cuartes R. GREEN, associate professor, 
Macalester College; formerly of Oregon State 
University. 


JYOTIRINDRA Das Gupta, acting assistant pro- 
fessor, University of California, Berkeley. 


JoserH Haxserer, instructor, University of 
California, Berkeley, 1965-66. 
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Stuarr C. HALL, lecturer, San Jose State Col- 
lege. 


Lours Harris, lecturer, University of North 
Carolina. 


Richard Harris, acting assistant professor, 
University of California, Santa Barbera. 


Ruts R. Hawkins, assistant professor, Ford- 
ham University. 


JonatHan P. Hawer, assistant professor, 
University of Tulsa. 


Tuomas A. HENDERSON, assistant professor, 
University of Florida. 


Carn Herrick, acting assistant professor, 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 


Dovauas I. Hopexm, instructor, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, 1965-686. 


S. Kenyera HOWARD, 
University of North Carolina. 


Craruis F. Hucuss, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. 


Haroun R. Isaacs, professor, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


J. Terry Iversen, instructor, University of 
Wyoming. 


RAGHAVAN Iyur, lecturer, University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara; formerly of Oxford Uni- 
versity. 


Kame. ABU JABER, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 


Wikram H. Jackson, JR., lecturer, Catholic 


University. 


Wiit1am J. Keere, Given professor, Chatham 
College. f 


Geran E. Kerns, assistant professor, Wayne 
State University; formerly of Indiana University. 


MARSHALL KNAPPEN, professor, Western Mich- 
igan University; formerly of the University of 
Delaware. 


MARIAN E. KRroeman, instructor, University 
of Missouri. 


Davin L. Larson, associate professor, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire; formerly of Tufts Uni- 
versity. 


Topp R. La Ports, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. 


assistant professor, 
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Kers R. Leca, instructor, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, 1965-66. 


Mary K. LEPPER, assistant professor, Canik, 
nia State College, Fullerton. i 


DANIEL S. Lev, assistant professor, University 
of California, Berkeley. 


Paur H. Lewis, assistant professor, Louisiana 
State University. 


Mrs. Paur H. Lewis, special lecturer, Louisi- 
ana State University. 


ALDEN Linn, assistant professor, University of 
North Carolina. 


J. AnrHony Long, instructor, University of 
Wyoming. 


THEODORE J. Low, associate professor, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; formerly of Cornell University. 


Davin McGreeor, instructor, Fordham Uni- 
versity. 


Dras Mann, associate professor, University of 
California at Santa Barbara; formerly with the ` 
Ford Foundation in Caracas, Venezuela. 


Lois ANN Marri, instructor, DePauw Uni- 
versity, 1965-66. 


WrtLram Marry, assistant professor, Memphis 
State University. 


Ps 


Rosunrt B. Moopy, assistant professor, Po t-- 


‘land State College; formerly of American Uni- 


versity, Cairo, Egypt. 


Tuomas P. Morrison, lecturer, University of 
California, Berkeley, 1965-66. 


Rosert J. Mowitz, professor, Pennsylvania 
State University. 


Roxzert O. Myrur, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Washington. 


A. F. Kier Nasu, acting assistant professor, 
University of California, Santa Barbara, 


Rosert E. Newton, assistant professor, 
Catholic University, 1965-66. 


Joss Noun, lecturer, University of California at 
Berkeley, 1965-66. 


a 


DANIEL O'NEIL, assistant professor, University 
of Tennessee. 


James S. Pacy, assistant professor, West- 
minster College, formerly of American Univer- 


sity. 
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Tuomas L. Pace, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Florida. 


Gr Youna Pax, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. 


Wiuitam J. PARENTE, instructor, Antioch Col- 
lege. 


- Nemas J. Pearson, assistant professor, Miami 
University (Ohio). 


Joum A. Reuruss, assistant professor, San Jose 
State College. 


James M. Ruopss, instructor, Marquette 


University. 
~ Ricuarp J. RicHaRDSON, assistant professor, 
Western Michigan University. 


` Ira S. Router, assistant professor, University 
of Wisconsin at Milweukee. 


Haroub 8. Rosen, lecturer, San Jose State 
College. 


- Lorp A. Rows, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; research assistant, Fels 
Institute of Local ard State Government, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Ram. M. Roy, assistant professor, Memphis 
State University. 


. Myron Rusu, professor, Cornell University; 
‘Wormerly with the RAND Corporation. 


Lyman T. Sarcent, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 


Rozzrr F, Sassern, lecturer, San Jose State 
College. 


Jorr Scuwartz, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


T. MacNiper Simpson III, assistant professor, 
University-of Tennessee. 


ALLAN P. SINDLER, professor, Cornell Univer- 
sity; formerly of Duke University. 


L. P. Sinau, assistant professor, Pennsylvania 
State University, 1965-66. 


Davin Smeirzer, assistant professor, Portland 
State College. 


” Ricaarp Soiomon, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Rosert Sremrs, assistant professor, Memphis 
State University. 


ARTHUR B. STEIN, University of Rhode Island. 
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Huen W. Sreruens, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Houston; formerly of Texas Techno- 
logical College. 


LEONARD A. STITELMAN, assistant professor, 
Wayne State University. 


Epwin B. STRONG, JR., assistant professor, 
University of Tulsa. 


Davin L. SUDHALTER, associate professor. 
Massachusetts State College; formerly of Calvin 
Coolidge College. 


Dar-Soox Suu, assistant professor, University 
of Houston; formerly of Columbia University. 


MICHAEL SULEIMAN, assistant professor, Kan- 
sas State University. 


RICHARD A. SunDEEN, JR., Stillman College. 


Louis M. TERRILL, instructor, San Jose State 
College. 


Weser B. Truirt, instructor, DePauw Uni- 
versity. . 


Jack E. VINCEN’, assistant professor, Florida 
Atlantic University; formerly of Central Michi- 
gan University. 


VERNON C. WARREN, assistant professor, East- 
ern Kentucky State College. 


Davip Wax, Stillman College. 


W. Harpy Wickwar, professor, University of 
South Carolina; formerly Chief of World Food 
Program, United Nations Secretariat. 


Epwarp J. Wruutams, instructor, Marquette 
University. 


Roy E. Young, assistant professor, San Jose 
State College. 
VISITING APPOINTMENTS 1965-66 


James E. ANpERSON, Wake Forest College: 
visiting associate professor, University of Hous- 
ton, spring term, 1966. i * 


Hannan ARENDT, University of Chicago: 
visiting professor, Cornell University, fall term, 
1965. 


Frank Bzsror, visiting instructor, University 
of Idaho. 


Haron W. Cuass, University of Minnesota: 
visiting professor, Army War College. 


RaFiqut CuoupHuRy, University of Hawaii. 


MILTON GREENBERG, Western Michigan Uni- 
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versity: visiting professor, University of Wiscon- 
sin, summer term, 1965. 


Margo L. Hacearp, Portland State College: 
visiting lecturer, Peace Corps Training Center, 
Arecibo, Puerto Rico, fall term, 1965. 


PauL Y. Hammonp, RAND Corporation: 
visiting professor, University of Texas, spring 
term, 1966. 


Joan Hanesstan, University of Hawaii, 
summer and fall terms, 1965. 


WourramM F. HANREIDER, Princeton Univer- 
sity: visiting assistant professor, University of 
California at Berkeley, spring term, 1966. 


Anne Renour Heaney, visiting instructor, 
University of North Carolina, fall term, 1965. 


Heren Hitt Ineram, visiting assistant pro- 
fessor, University of New Mexico. 


RALPH Lerner, University of Chicago: visit- 
ing associate professor, Cornell University. 


Davin LowEentHaL, Wheaton College: visiting 
professor, Wellesley College. 


AupHeus T. Mason, Princeton University: 
visiting professor, University of California at 
Santa Barbara, summer term, 1965. 


Fiorp W. Matson, University of Hawaii. 


Martin Merson, visiting assistant professor, 
Washington and Lee University. 


C. Herman Pritcurrr, University of Chicago: 
visiting professor, University of California at 
Santa Barbara, spring term, 1965. 


Psrer Rants, visiting assistant professor and 
coordinator of Area Studies of the Permanent 


Peace Corps Training Center, University of New 


Mexico 


AuBERT ROSENTHAL, University of Denver: 
visiting professor, the Public Administration 
Center, University of Minnesota. 


FREDERICK L. Scuuman, visiting professor, 
Portland State College, summer term, 1965. 


Joun SHINGLER, visiting lecturer, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Luorp M. Suort, University of Minnesota: 
visiting professor, Lincoln University. 


SURINDAR Suri, visiting associate professor, 
University of Florida. 


James R. Watson, visiting professor, Rutgers 
University. 
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HARMON ZIEGLER, University of Oregon: visit- 
ing associate professor, University of Washing- 
ton, spring term, 1966. ee 


Haron F. Aupprrer, director of the Institute 
of African Government, Lincoln University. 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS 


VERNON ASPATURIAN, director of the Soviet and 
Slavic Language Area Center, Pennsylvania State 
University. 


Maxine P. BENNETT, acting chairman, divi- 
sion of Social Sciences, Stillman College. 


Rossert BERDAHL, chairman, San Francisco 
State College, 1965-66. 


Winuram Borer, chairman, Kansas State Une 
versity; formerly of Pittsburgh University. ‘ 


D. Macxenzis Brown, dean, Prescott College, 
Prescott, Arizona; formerly of thé University of 
California at Santa Barbara. 


WittraM BUCHANAN, head of the department 
and professor, Washington and Lee University. 


Kartı H. Curny, chairman, Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 


Morton H. Cowpen, director of Interna- 
tional Studies, Briar Cliff College. 


Davin R. DERGE, associate dean of the Gradu- 
ate School, University of Indiana. ~e 


Paur C. Dunyam, research associate, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. 


Tuomas R. Dye, acting head of the depart- 
ment, University of Georgia. 


Leon D. EprsvterN, University of Wisconsin, 
Dean of the College of Letters and Science. 


Harry J. FriepMan, chairman, University of 
Hawaii. 


KennetH R. Gervais, associate director of the 
Center for Urban Studies, Portland State College. 


MILTON GREENBERG, chairman, Western Michi- 
gan University. 


Cuan.es V. HAMILTON, chairman and associate 
professor, Lincoln University; formerly of, 
Rutgers-Newark. i 


y 


Howarp D. Hamiuron, acting chairman, 


Bowling Green State University. 


Joun J. Hooxsr, acting head of the depart- 
ment, Catholic University. 


Cuaries F. Hueuss, assistant director of the 
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Bureau of Government Research, University of 
.. Rhode Island. 


UA. Franx M. Lewis, chairman and professor, 
University of Toledo: formerly of the University 
of South Dakota. 


Arrnur C. Marrow, chairman, Marquette 
University. 


Joun Brown Mason, reappointed chairman, 
California State College at Fullerton. 


M. Netson McGzary, dean of the Graduate 
School, Pennsylvania State University. 


Warm R. Monat, acting head of the depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania State University, 1965-66. 


$ Rosert J. Mowrrz, director of the Institute of 
Public Administration, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


Rosert C. Naren, president, Prescott College, 
Prescott, Arizona; formerly of the University of 
California at Santa Barbara. 


Freperic D. OpeEn, dean, School of Arts and 
Sciences, Eastern Kentucky State College. 


KENNETH OSTRANDER, Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Tennessee. 


Dwynat B. Perrineruy, chairman, Eastern 
Kentucky State College; formerly of William and 
~. Mary. 


Joun Perry, Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Tennessee. 


CLAUDE 8. Purus, director of the Institute of 


International and Area Studies, Western Michi-- 


gan University. 


Aran ©. Rangtn, president, Indiana State 
University. 


Ear. J. Reeves, JR., director of the Center for 
Metropolitan and Community Studies, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 


Jonn Smart, Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Tennessee. 


Roszert C. Spencer, chairman, University of 
Rhode Island; formerly of St. Michaels College. 


Vane S. Sutirvant, chairman and professor, 


University of Missouri. 


Grorcre H. Warsow, dean of students, Roose- 
velt University. 


Frepseric WvurzBureG, chairman, University of 
New Hampshire. 
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Promotions (with new rank) 
Hersurr S. ALBINSKI, Pennsylvania State 
University: associate professor. 


Gorpon E. Baxsr, University of California at 
Santa Barbara: professor. 


Joun T. BALLARD, San Jose State College: pro- 
fessor. 


Martin Brrnzacu, San Jose State College: 
associate professor. 


Auan S. Encex, Miami University (Ohio): 
associate professor. 


Dan N. Jacoss, Miami University (Ohio): 
professor. 


Norman Jacosson, University of California at 
Berkeley: professor. 


CHALMERS A. Jounson, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley: associate professor. 


Se Jin Kim, Eastern Kentucky State College: 
assistant professor. 


GrorcsE Kirn, Western Michigan University: 
associate professor. 


RICHARD KRAEMER, University of Texas: assis- 
tant professor. 


Cuone-Stx Ler, University of Pennsylvania: 
associate professor. 


Victor T. Le Vine, Washington University: 
professor. 


Raru E. Mrrcueiy, Miami University (Ohio): 
assistant professor. 


Wixiiram R. Monat, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity: professor. 


Wittram L. Morrow, DePauw University: 
associate professor. 


TuxroporsE M. Norton, San Jose State College: 
associate professor. 


Roxy Ouron, Western Michigan University: 
professor. 


Rosert H. Sarispury, Washington Univer- 
sity: professor. 


Davin Srern, Colgate University: assistant 
professor. 


Henry J. Tsung, University of Pennsylvania: 
associate professor. 


Fren H. WituHorre, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity: associate professor. 
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Freperic Wurzsurc, University of New 
Hampshire: associate professor. : 


RESIGNATIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Ernest E. Rossı has resigned his assistant 
professorship at Catholic University. 


Rosert SCALAPINO has resigned as chairman of 
the department at the University. of California at 
Berkeley. 
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Luioyp M. Suort has retired from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota faculty after a thirty-year pe- , 
riod of service there. During his tenure he de- 
veloped the Public Administration Center at the 
University and served as chairman of the depart- 
ment from 1951-1961..He is currently president 
of the American Society of Public Administration. 


Wiıruram V. WEBER has resigned his chairman- 
ship at Western Michigan University to resume 
full time teaching duties. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The loss to the political science profession 
through the death. from cancer, of Don R. 
Larson can only partially be measured by re- 
counting his past activities. Born June 20, 1914, 
his azademic background included a B.A. from 
Augustana and a M.A. and Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

His excellence as a teacher was first demon- 
strated as a teaching fellow at the University of 
Texas. He continued to stimulate and inspire in 
progressively more responsible positions at Baylor, 
Texas Tech, and the University of Miami where 
he served as Professor and Chairman of the 

olitical Scierce Department from 1947 to 1956. 

His talents, however, were not limited to the 
teaching profession. He served on the staff of the 
Public Administration Service, 1956-1958, and as 
Consultant or. Urban County Problems for Fair- 
fax County, Virginia, 1958-1960. In 1960 he be- 
came Associate Director for the Municipal Man- 
power Commission and served in that position 
until joining the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s public administration group in Pakistan 
in 1962 where he was appointed the first Chair- 
man of the newly created Department of Public 
Administration, University of the Punjab, Lahore, 


Dai 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Pakistan. As his colleagues in Pakistan, we ob- 
served that this position required vigor and 
patience, diplomatic skill and hard work, and a 
practical orientation of an academically-trained 
mind. Today, this department is functioning as 
one of his outstanding legacies. He was dis- 
tinguished in manner and bearing yet possessed 
an expansive warmth and charm that immediately 
put people, of any culture, at ease. 

Returning from Pakistan in September, 1964, 
he joined the staff of the National Municipal 
League as Director of Field Activities, in which 
capacity he continued to carry on despite the 
steady progress of the disease. And when finally 
he was bedridden and in great pain, he co-au- 
thored with his brother, Arthur Larson, Vietnam 
and Beyond: A New American Foreign Policy and 
Program—proposing the kind of constructive 
alternatives in Southeast Asia which President 
Johnson repeatedly has asked from the academic 
profession. 

Here, then, was a political scientist of unusual 
spirit and dedication, whose death September 17, 
1965 proves a great loss to his many associates and 
friends—James S. Roperts anno Wirum W. 
BOYER. 
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GRANTS FOR ASIAN POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


The American Political Science Association again has received from The Asia Foun- 
dation a grant for encouraging closer relations between Asian and American political 
scientists. The funds will be used in three ways: 


1) To enable Asian political scientists to become members of The American Political 
Science Association for a one-year period at greatly reduced rates. Membership in- 
cludes subscription to The American Political Science Review. To be eligible, ap- 
plicants must reside in one of the Asian countries listed below. 


2) To enable libraries, university departments, and research institutes in Asia, who 
have heretofore been unable to do so, to subscribe to The American Political Sci- 
ence Revicw at greatly reduced rates. 


3) To supplement travel expenses of Asian political scientists who are in the United 
States and who wish to attend meetings of The American Political Science Associa- 
tion. The next meeting will be held September 6-10, in the Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
New York City. 


{Applicants must be at least at the graduate student level and may come from any of 
the following Asian countries: Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, the Ruyukyus, the 

. Republic of China (Taiwan), Thailand, and Vietnam. Applicants who have not previ- 
ously received grants will be given first consideration. Application forms may be ob- 
tained from The American Political Science Association, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036.) 


TULANE STUDIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


announces 
Volume IX 


W. B. Gwyn, The Meaning of the Separation cf Powers 
An analysis of the doctrine from its origin in 17th century England to:the adop- 
tion of the United States Constitution $3.00 


Volume X 


Henry L. Mason, Mass Demonstrations against Foreign Regimes 


A study of five crises: Amsterdam Demonstrations of 1941; East Netherlands 
Protests of 1943; Netherlands Rail Strike of 1944; Hungarian Uprisings of _ 
1956; Panamanian Riots of 1964 $3.00. 


Copies may be obtained from 


Department of Political Science 


Tulane University New Orleans, Louisiana 70118 
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The Second Edition of a Unique 
Text on American Government 





The Consent of the Governed. 
Second Edition 


by John C. Livingston and Robert G. Thompson, 
both of Sacramento State College 


A theoretical approach to the study of American government, this in- 
troductory text has been sharpened and clarified by establishing, in the 
first four chapters, the democratic frame of reference needed before 
proceeding to an examination of American practices and institutions. 
The authors begin with the premise that the perspectives of democratic 
theory and the problems of “mass democracy" provide the most ade- 
quate framework for an introductory treatment of American government. 
They then pose meaningful questions about the nature of democracy and 
presert their own answers as well as those propounded by liberal, con- 


servative, and "brokerage" theory. 


Civil liberties, civil rights, and due process are all treated, as is the office 
of the Presidency. There is a list of suggested readings, chapter outlines 
for guides and review, and many concrete examples to make the theory 


meaningful to the students. 


1966, 608 pages, $7.50 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for Examination Copy 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





60 FIFTH AVENUE, | NEW YORK 10011 
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A Paperbound Series that Presents 


Fresh Approaches to Political Science 


Gocorunicit in the Modern World 


General Editors: Paul Y. Hammond, The Rand Corporation, and 
Nelson W.. Polsby, Wesleyan University 


This series of original works reflects mature scholarship and provides the _ 
student with a variety of approaches to the study of political science. 
Each of the paperbound volumes discusses significant aspects of politics 
in a way that will enlarge the student's awareness of problems and in- 
crease his ability to define and analyze them. 


Comparative Political 
Institutions 


by Robert C. Fried, University of California, 
Los Angeles . l 
1966, 160 pages 


‘The Bemocratic Party in — 
American Polities 


by Ralph M. Goldman, San Francisco State 


College 
1966, 160 pages 


Presidential Leadership: 
Persenality and Political 
Style 

by Erwin C. Hargrove, Brown University. 
1966, 160 pages 


Interest Groups and 
Lobbying 


by Abraham Holtzman, North Carolina State 
University . i 
1966, 160 pages 


Theory and the Inter- 
national System 


by Charles A. McClelland, University of South- 


ern California 
1966, 160 pages 


The Cold War in . re ae 
Transition l ; 
by David S. McLellan, University of- ERA, 


_ Riverside 
1966, 160 pages 


American Strategy i in the 
Nuclear Age 
by David W. Tare, The University of Wisconsin 


1966, 144 pages 


Mathematies and unite. 


by Hayward R. Alker, Jr, Yale Univenity 
1965, 160 pages 


The Republican Party i in | 
American Polities | 


by Charles O. Jones, University of Arizona 
1965, '160 ‘pages 


The Supreme Court in the 
Politieal Process 

by Samuel Krislov, University of Minnesota 
1965, 160 pages 


Trends in World Polities 


by Bruce M. Russett, Yale University 
1965, 160 pages. 


Each volume: paper, $1.50. 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for Examination Copy — ‘ Pa 


. THE MACMITERN COMPANY 





Park LIOR 


60 FIFTH ERE NEW YORK er cn 
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Political Science Books that 
Deal with Domestie Issues and 
International Problems 





A Bilt Becomes a Law: Congress 

Enacts Civil Rights Legislation 
Second Edition 

by Daniel Berman, The American University 


The way a bill proceeds through Congress to become law is the subject of this 
book. The Civil Rights Bills of 1960 and 1964 have been chosen to illustrate the 
legislative process. 

1946, 160: pages, paper, $1.95 


The American Presidency: Leader- 
ship, Partisanship and Popularity 
by Stuart Gerry Brown, University of Hawaii 


This book examines Presidential leadership from the point of view of Presi- 
dential popularity. It studies popular Presidential decisions in order to assess 
connections between leadership and popularity. The survey includes Presidents 
from Washington to Johnson. 

1966, 288 pages, paper, $2.50 


Polities U. S$. A.: Cases on the American 


Democratie Process. Second Edition 


by Andrew M. Scott and Earle Wallace, both of The 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Each selection in this book represents the study of a given case in the demo- 
cratic process and provides the student with insight into the actual workings of 
American politics. About 70 per cent of the material in the Second Edition is 


new, and taere are two new chapters. 
1965, 576 peges, paper, $3.95 ` 


Political Science: An Introduction 
by J. Roland Pennock and David G. Smith, both of Swarthmore College 


In its coverage of the processes and institutions in democratic, semi-democratic, 
and non-democratic countries, this text relates political science to many dis- 
ciplines. 

(964, 850 pages, $7.50 


Law Among Nations: An Introduction 
to Public International Law 
by Gerhard von Glahn, University of Minnesota, Duluth 


This thorough introduction to international law features both text and 41 case 
abstracts in a single volume. It covers such issues as the Cuban Crisis, the Test 
Ban Treaty, and many more. 

1965, 768 pages, $9.95 


Write to the Faeulty Service Desk: for Examination Copy 
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NEW DOUBLEDAY 
ANCHOR BOOKS 


Ji 


THE FIRST NAME IN GENE PAPERBACK PUBLISHING 





PATTERNS OF ANARCHY 
Edited by Leonard I. Krimerman and Lewis Perry 


~ The writings of European and American anarchists, from William Godwin 
to Paul Goodman and Sir Herbert Read, have been arranged around ques- - 


tions of central interest to all of them to point up both the variety of anar- 
chist traditions and the wide areas of consensus. An Anchor Original. 


LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS 


-24 Studies of the Contemporary Scene 


Edited by Robert D. Tomasek 


- Selections from the work of distinguished authorities present both an-ex- 


‘amination of the power groups and dynamics that shape Latin American 
political life and a country-by-country portrait of its diversity. An Anchor 
Original. : . i 95 


STATES AND NATIONS 


.by Benjamin Akzin 


$1.95 


This important study focuses on the spectrum of possible inter-relationships 


between political entities (states) and emotional or ethnic complexes ({na- 
tions). It examines nationalism throughout the world, probing the reasons 


why sı some states are able to resolve complex ethnic tensions, while others - 


fail. ; i $1.25 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL COR MENTE 
An Anthology 


Political scientists, sociologists and economists examine old and new po- 
litical communities in Europe, Africa and Latin America—communist and 
capitalist, commonwealth and empire, federations and free-trade areas— 
investigating the conditions under which they flourish or fail. An Anchor 
Original. $1.95 


THE URBAN COMPLEX 
by Robert C. Weaver 


Our first Secretary of Housing and Urban Development analyzes in depth 
the multiple, interlocking problems that have followed ‘America’s phe- 
nomenal urban growth. Among them: the flight to suburbia, the urban- 


. suburban transportation situation, the state and federal aid squabble, and 


the dangerous but distinct possibility that American cities may become 
completely non-white ghettos. $1.25 





DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, New York : i 

Our Laidlaw division, River Forest, Ilinois, 

serves the textbook needs of today’s schools.. 
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RAND M¢NALLY PUBLIC AFFAIRS SERIES 
Edited by ROBERT A. GOLDWIN « University of Chicago 
POLITICAL PARTIES, U.S.A. Seven essays describe the sense of confusion and 
A dissatisfaction shared by observers of the American political process. $1.50 


WHY FOREIGN AID? Facts, theories, pros, and cons of foreign aid programs pre- 
sented through eight essays. $1. 50. 


- AMERICA ARMED: ESSAYS ON UNITED STATES MILITARY POLICY The six 


essays in this volume treat the “‘unthinkable’—thermonuclear war. $1.50- 


A NATION OF STATES: ESSAYS ON THE AM ERICAN FEDERAL SYSTEM 
An examination of the federal system as it appears in civil rights, the farm program, 
and welfare programs.. $1.50 ` ` 


~ 100 YEARS OF EMANCIPATION Treats primarily the question of why slavery 
problems still exist 100 years after the Emancipation Proclamation. $1.95 


is 
POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 
LESTER W. MILBRATH * Northwestern University 
Ina direct: and comprehensive manner, this text summarizes and itest the literature 


-about how and why: people become involved in politics. Participation is ‘studied in 
relation to environmental stimuli, personal factors, political setting, and social position. 


1965 + 195 pages + $1.75 paper 


THE PRESIDENT: Roles and Powers 

“¥edited by DAVID E. HAIGHT and LARRY D. JOHNSON ° Hunter College 
Asa general introduction to the important aspects of the Presidency, the selections in 
this book deal with the historical development and the present characteristics of the 


office. Conflicting views and interpretations bring out controversial questions and 


encourage thoughtful discussion and debate. 
1965 + 400 pages « $3.75 paper 


` 


NEW PERSPECTIVES ON THE 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Edited by ROBERT L, PEABODY « The Johns Hopkins University 
NELSON W. POLSBY : Wesleyan University 


X 


The politics, procedures, and traditions of the House are examined from new viewpoints 
‘through the twelve essays in this volume. The relationship -between the House and 
5. _, the Executive Branch is explored, and the work of committees is scrutinized. 


1963 + 392pages + $3.50 paper 


oe l ‘RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
The College Department - Box 7600 + Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC: 


An Introduction to American National Government 


MARTIN DIAMOND « Claremont Men's College Aa 
.WINSTON MILLS FISK * Claremont Men’s College = 
HERBERT GARFINKEL « Michigan State University 


“This is a major new teaching resource. ...that rara avis, a text book with ‘style. 
The writing is lean and exciting. ... the purpose is functional, not historical—to clarify 
for students the operative principles of American democracy. The analysis of con- 
temporary institutions and problems is crisp and informative, selective rather than 
encyclopedic. The bioliographical notes at the end of each chapter are sophisticated 


and helpful.” f ; 
C. Herman Pritchett University of Chicago 


= 


“A great deal of careful planning has gone into this work; the result—a useful, read- 
able, and lively text. ... If one were to select an outstanding virtue of this book, it 
. could be summed up in the word ‘balance.’ It includes the historical, the constitutional, 
the descriptive, and the behavioral approach, but in an integrated fashion so that it 
can be seen how each contributes to a proper understanding of the American govern- 


mental system.” ; 
Jerome H. Kerwin University of Santa Clara 


“This perceptive and imaginative book will surely go to the top of the long list of 7 
texts for the introductory course in American national government. I am R ai 
pleased by the ‘decent respect’ it pays to both history and theory, two of the great 
foundations of an ares of our form of government that have been much too 


neglected in recent years.” 
Clinton Rossiter Cornell University 


“The scholarship imbedded and embcdied in this book is profound, probative, liter- 
ate, and convincing. It is a delight to find a text that examines the roots and nuances 
of the American constitutional system as well as its more palpable dimensions. ... No 
student could possibly read this work without acquiring an appreciation of the content 
and interactions of the substantive doctrines and procedural techniques that have made 


our government unique in so many ways. ...It is an extremely valuable basic text, 
whether the jnstructor’s approach is traditional; behavioral, or a blend of many 
others.” 


` Victor C. Rosenblum Northwestern University < 


` 


x KKK KS 
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From THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC: 
An Introduction to American National Government 


‘,..the American ‘system is a novel experiment in reconciling the advantages of democracy 
with the sobering qualities of republicanism . 

.. questions of both political behavior and the formal constitutional arrangements are 
inextricably woven together and of equal importance.” 
“Democracy, liberty, and competence—these were the goals at which the Constitution aimed.” 


Tae authors stress the compatibility of the democratic and republican elements of the Amer- 
ican system and emphasize that from the outset the Constitution supplied an essentially 
democratic frame for government. In 15 chapters, The Democratic Republic provides a 
comprehensive view of the American political order—a concise, factual account of the essen-- 


“tial structure, functions, regulations, and powers of American government. 


The talents of a political theorist, a constitutional lawyer—a political parties specialist, and 
combined in true collaboration—have produced a unified, well-organized book with strong 
continuity between chapters. 


The accompanying Instructor’s Manual was prepared by Morton Frisch, Professor of Politi- 
cal Science, Northern Illinois University. 


CONTENTS 
Part I. Origin of the Republic Part IV. Palitics 
1. The Formative Years 9. Politics, Parties, and Groups 
2. Framing the More Perfect Union 10. The Political Community: Suffrage, Immi- 
gration, and Citizenship 
Part II. Constituting Democracy 11. Machinery of Representation: Apportion- 


ment, Nominations, and Elections 
12. Campaigns and Voting Behavior 


3. The Fundamental Political Principles 


4. The American Constitutional System: 
Powers and Constraints i 
Part V. Governing 


Part Ill. The Branches of Government 13. Government and Personal Freedom 
5. The Legislative Branch: Congress 14. Governing the Economy 
6. ane Executive Branch in the American 15. The Conduct of Foreign Affairs 
ystem ; 


7. Courts for the American Constitutional 
System: The Judicial Branch 


8. The Administrative System 


1966 + 572 pages - $7.50 


S 
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HANDBOOK OF ORGANIZATIONS 


Edited by JAMES G. MARCH e University of California, Irvine 


Emphasizes contemporary organization theory and covers the entire field of 
organizations with a thoroughness and wide range of viewpoints not previously 
available. Articles were written especially for this volume by authorities who drew 
together social science research on all types of organizations. 


Contributors to the HANDBOOK OF ORGANIZATIONS are: 


Dorwin Cartwright, Influence, Leadership, Control 

Donald W. Taylor, Decision Making and Problem Solving 

Robert T. Golembiewski, Small Groups and Large Organizations 

Arthur Stinchcombe, Social Structure and Organizations 

Karl S. Weick, Laboratory Experimentation with Organizations 

W. Richard Scott, Field Methods in the Study of Organizations 

Kalman J. Cohen and Richard M. Cyert, Simulation of Organizational 
Behavior 

. William H. Starbuck, Mathematicals and Organization Theory 

Joseph L. Massie, Management Theory 

Thomas Marschak, Economic Theories of Organization 

William H. Starbuck, Organizational Growth and Development 

Harold -Guetzkow, Communications in Organizations 

Abraham Zaleznik, Interpersonal Relations in Organizations 

Julian Feldman and Herschel Kanter, Organizational Decision Making 

Amitai Etzioni, Organizational Con‘rol Structure 

Stanley H. Udy, Jr., The Comparative Analysis of Organizations 

Arnold S. Tannenbaum, Unions 

Joseph A. Schlesinger, Political Parties 

Robert L. Peabody and Francis E. Rourke, Public Bureaucracies 

Kurt Lang, Military Organizations 

Vernon K. Dibble, The Organization of Traditional Authority: English 
County Government, 1558-1640 

Charles Perrow, Hospitals: Technology, Structure, and Goals 

Charles E. Bidwell, The School as a Formal Organization 

Donald R. Cressey, Prison Organizations 

William R. Dill, Business Organizations 

Herbert A. Shepard, Changing Interpersonal and Intergroup Relationships 
in Organizations 

Harold J. Leavitt, Applied Organizational Change in Industry 

Chadwick J. Haberstroh, Organization Design and Systems Analysis 


Spring 1965 e 1200 pages e $20.00 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
College Department + Box 7600 « Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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~ THE GOVERNING OF MEN, 


Revised 


This crisply written survey of contemporary ` 
political science focuses on the attitudes and ~ 


activities of people as they engage in the 
political process. Makes excellent use of the 
many studies in public opinion and political 
behavior made in various nations during the 


past two decades. Highly readable for both 


student and concerned citizen. 


February 1966 688 pp. $8.95 


NATIONS AND MEN: 
international Politics Today 


IVO D. DUCHACEK, The City College of 
the City University of New York 


A provocative study of the key factor in 
politics—man—as he is, not as he should be. 
Analyzes the complex interaction of the in- 
ternational system of states, nations and men, 
developing six major themes which include 
the nuclear -stalemate and emerging China. 


February 1966 400 pp. $4.95 paper 


UNDERSTANDING FOREIGN © 
POLICY | 


MARTIN NEEDLER, The University. of 
Michigan 


A straightforward account of U.S. foreign 
policy—with a definite point of view. Bal- 
anced but not timid, this timely book deals 
with every relevant: topic, from European 
integration to the current conflict in Vietnam. 


January 1966 288 pp. $4.95 


‘International law reconsidered .. . 


po 


PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL 


LAW, Revised 


HANS KELSEN, Emeritus, University of 
California ROBERT TUCKER, Johns Hop- 
kins University 


a thorough 
revision of a classic, comprehensive examina- 


ition and analysis of the concepts, structure 


and importance of international law. 
April 1966 640 pp. $9.00 tent. 


MIDWEST. POLITICS 
JOHN H. FENT ON, University of Massa- 


~. chusetts 


AUSTIN RANNEY, University of Wisconsin 5. This basic text for a political science course 


in state government or state politics discusses 


‘two-party politics in the midwestern states, 


and the Illinois reapportionment problems. 
Also compares issue-oriented two-party poli- 
tics in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
with job-oriented two-party politics in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. 


March 1966 256 pp. $4.00 (tent) paper ° 
INTERNATIONAL BEHAVIOR: 


_A Social-Psychological 
- Analysis 


Edited by HERBERT C. KELMAN, The 


- University of Michigan. Sponsored by SPSSI 


Nineteen distinguished social and behavioral 
Scientists present their research ‘findings and 
interpretations of crucial issues found in the 
processes of interaction in international 
affairs, and national and international images. 


1965 ` 640 pp. $12.95 


AMERICAN PARTY POLITICS: 
Essays and Readings — 
DONALD C. HERZBERG, Eagleton Insti- 


-tute of Politics, Rutgers, and GERALD - 


POMPER, Rutgers, The State University 


In this selection of writings from leading 
periodicals and books, the authors analyze a 
wide array of political activity . .. all care- 
fully organized for discussion. Among the 
topics are: The American Party System; 


- Party Organization; State Politics; Local Poli- 


tics; Campaigning. 


March 1966 576 pp. $5.95 (tent.) paper 


Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Ine. 


383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 . 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITIES IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE 
W. W. KULSKI, Duke University 


A highly successful text which analyzes the ideological conflicts, discordant na- 
tional interests and the social and economic factors that underlie today’s revolu- 
tionary transformations. Close attention is given to the problems of the under- 
developed nations—the “Third World”—and their role in today’s power struggle. 
“Of the perhaps dozen books on the subject that this reviewer has read in the past 
year, this is by far the most knowledgeable and useful. It can be recommended 
for student, intellectual and technician alike.”—America 


650 Pages $6.95 


THE MAKING OF FOREIGN POLICY: EAST AND WEST 


KURT LONDON, George Washington University 


The author scans the policy machinery of the main protagonists of the East-West 
conflict—United States, Russia, China, Great Britain and France. Special em- 
phasis is given to the vital roles of intelligence and propaganda in the making 
‘and implementation of policy, and the agencies and media are carefully defined. 








368 Pages Paperbound $1.95 
l LA GUARDIA COMES TO POWER: 1933 
° ARTHUR MANN, Smith College 


A distinguished historian examines the significant elements of the election that ` 
was a turning point in the history of American urban politics. “. . . contains the 
best account of an urban election we have ever had.”—Atlantic Monthly 


192 Pages Paperbound $1.95 


THE INTEGRATION OF POLITICAL COMMUNITIES 


KARL W. DEUTSCH, Yale University; PHILIP E. JACOB, HENRY TEUNE, 
JAMES V. TOSCANO, WILLIAM L. C. WHEATON, 
. University of Pennsylvania 


Integrated political behavior at the metropolitan and international levels is 
explored in ten essays based on empirical studies in a wide range of fields, 
including communications, international tensions, planning and regional science, 
local government, social structure, social psychology and cultural anthropology. 
314 Pages Paperbound $1.95 


JUSTICE AND THE SUPREME COURT 


ROCCO J. TRESOLINI, Lehigh University 
Focuses on civil rights aspects of the Court's work not covered by most texts. 


“Tresolini, in his eight cases, writes an entrancing story in terms of majority 
opinions and dissents as to the growth of our precious liberties.”—Morris L. Ernst 


205 Pages Paperbound $1.45 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY prigtune Pei em Square, 


s BA 
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From ST. MARTIN’S 


St. Martin’s Series in American Politics 
General Editor: Earl Latham, Amherst College 


1965: 


The Convention and the Constitution 
The Political Ideas of the Founding Fathers 
By David G. Smith, Swarthmore College 


This valuable study of the Federal Convention of 1787 examines the theories of govern- 
ment represented among the delegates and how those theories are reflected in the Con- 
stitution, 128 pp. Paper: $1.75 


1966: 


Political Parties in the United States 

By Allan P. Sindler, Cornell University 

A tightly organized and closely reasoned analysis of the American party system which 
emphasizes such topics as party functions, the relation of party to governmental system, 


and two-party as contrasted with one- and multi-party systems. 
125 pp. Paper: $1.50 


The New Congress 
By Stephen K. Bailey, Dean, Maxwell School, Syracuse University 


This highly readable study provides valuable information on the workings of Congress, 
as well as an analysis of the basic influences during the 1960’s which have resulted in 
what the author considers to be a “new” Congress. 125 pp. Paper: $1.50 





... and a new text edition 


An Introduction to World ‘Politics 


FIFTH EDITION 
By W. Friedmann, Columbia University 


The completeiy revised and enlarged fifth edition of this established text surveys the 
profound changes in the structure of international politics since 1960 and provides an 
introduction to both general and specific problems for the student. 

1965.. 509 pp. Cloth: $7.00 


College Department 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10010 
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NEW BOOKS FROM THE BEDMINSTER PRESS 


THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY 


Herbert Tingsten. A superior overview of the 
democratic ideas, their history, their translation 
into practice, and their confrontation with real- 


ity. May 1965. $5.00. 


LEGAL VALUES IN MODERN SWEDEN 


Folke Schmidt and Stig Stromholm. A portrayal 
of civil rights, the status of women, labor rela- 
tions, and the administration of justice in the 
Swedish welfare state. August 1965. $5.00. 


CULTURE AND DEMOCRACY 


Hugh Dalziel Duncan. A penetrating analysis of 
the struggle for form in society and in architec- 
ture in Chicago and the Middle West during the 
life and times of Louis H. Sullivan. Numerous 
illustrations. November 1965. $12.50. 


GANDHI AND THE NUCLEAR AGE 


Arne Naess. A concise and lucid account of the 
use of non-violence as an offensive weapon, and 
a review of its ethical, sociological, and psycho- 
logical assumptions. December 1965. $5.00. 





AL 


GUIDE TO DECISION: THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION 


Charles J. Hanser. A careful examination of the 
intended and latent functions of Great Britain’s 
foremost investigative and advisory body, the 
Royal Commission, presenting the principles and 
practices of this,competent, impartial, honest 
agency of public appeal. December 1965. $6.50. 


UNITED NATIONS: PEACE AND PROGRESS 


Alf Ross. A candid evaluation of the accomplis 
ments of the UN in the light of political realism, 
and a wise, merciless, yet constructive discussion 
of the unfulfilled expectations and the future of 
this world body. February 1966. $8.00. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSOCIATIONS 
William A. Glaser and David L. Sills, editors. 
An anthology of readings for use by those who 


work with voluntary associations and by those ` 
who study them. May 1966. $10.00. 


OTHER SELECTED BEDMINSTER PRESS TITLES 


Douglas E. Ashford: PERSPECTIVES OF A MOROCCAN NATIONALIST. 1964. $6.00. - 
Irving Fowler: LOCAL INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURES, ECONOMIC POWER, AND COMMUNITY 


WELFARE. 1964. Paperback $4.00. 


Murray Gendell: SWEDISH WORKING WIVES, 1963. Paperback $4.00. 


Murray Hausknecht: 
1962. $6.50. 


THE JOINERS: A Study cf Voluntary Associations in the United States. 


Terence K. Hopkins: THE EXERCISE OF INFLUENCE IN SMALL GROUPS. 1964. $6.50. 
A. J. Jaffe, ga Day, and Walter Adams: DISABLED WORKERS IN THE LABOR MARKET. 


1964, $5.0 


Gene ae “WORKERS VOTE. 1963. Paperback $5.50. 
William P. McEwen: THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL-SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 1963. $12.50. 
Guenther Roth: THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS IN IMPERIAL GERMANY. Introduction by Rein- 


hard Bendix. 1963. $8.50. 


Lorenz von Stein: A HISTORY OF THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT IN FRANCE, 1789-1850. Trans- 
lated, introduced, and edited p Kaethe Mengelberg. 1964. $10.00. 


Lelia A. Sussmann: DEAR F. D. R 
Merton. 1963. $6.00. 


: À Study of Political Letter-Writing. Introduction by Robert K. 


Herbert Tingsten: POLITICAL BEHAVIOR. "1963 re-issue of the 1937 edition. $7.50. 
Carl M. White, editor: SOURCES OF INFORMATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 1964. $10.50. 


Aaron Wildavsky: LEADERSHIP IN A SMALL TOWN. 1964. $7.50. 


a 


Complete Catalog Available. 
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-are you giving 


a heginning course 


in american 
government 


The following 10 reprints* 
are examples of numerous 
scholarly articles suitable 
for American Government. 
All are available for your 
examination from 
Bobbs-Merrill’s Reprint 
Series in Government and 
Politics. 


* These titles are currently being used at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in Government and Politics 








Berelson, Bernard, “Democratic Theory 

and Public Opinion" PS-21 
Huitt, Ralph K., "The Congressional Com- ` 
mittee: A Case Study” PS-135 
Huitt, Ralph K., “Democratic Party tead- 
ership in the Senate” PS-133 
Janowitz, Morris and Dwaine Marvick, 
“Competitive Pressure and Democratic 
Consent”. PS-138 


Lane, Robert, "Fathers and Sons: Founda- 
tions of Political Belief” PS-161 


’ Milbrath, Lester W., “Lobbying as a 


Communication Process” PS-203 
Neustadt, Richard E., “The Presidency at 
Mid-Century" *PS-217 


Rosenberg, Morris, “Some Determinants 
of Political Apathy” PS-246 


Sabine, George, “The Two Democratic 
Traditions” PS-249 


Sayre, Wallace, S., "Premises of Public 
Administration: Past and Emerging” PS-250 


PLEASE SEND ME THE FOLLOWING REPRINTS FOR EXAMINATION: 


C. E] PS-21  Berelson 

- (J PS-135 Hvit! (Congres- 
sional Committee). - 

~ O PS-133 Hvit (Democratic 


O PS-138 Janowitz et al. 
O PS-161 Lane 

C PS-203. Milbrath 

(J. PS-217 Neustadt 


C] PS-246 Rosenberg 

C PS-249 Sabine 

C PS-250 Sayre 
CO package of 10 reprints 
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2 new members of Bobbs-Merrill’s 
Advanced Studies Series in 
POLITICAL SGIENGE 


URBAN RENEWAL and AMERICAN CITIES 


by SCOTT GREER 


The author, Director of the Center for Metropolitan Studies, ..._.. 
Northwestern University, presents fresh and direct insights 
into the nature of the many aspects of urban renewal and poses 





of the program. 


xiii + 201 pages 


pungent questions about the rationale, performance, and future 
His concluding chapters offer meaty ve 
for better achieving the goals'of this massive underta 


Cloth, $5.00; Paper, $1.95 


THE ROOTS OF ISOLATIONISM 


Congressional Voting and Presidential Leadership in Foreign Policy 
by LEROY RIESELBACH, Indiana (University. 
The author has statistically analyzed, by Guttman scale, the voting Yecords on 


foreign aid and 


foreign policy. 
ca. 350 pages 


August 1966 


foreign trade of four congressional sessions. His 
the larger policy process in an original and important theoretical treatment of the 
ways in which the Executive and Legislative 


ranches interact in the making of 


dings are tied to 


te a 


Cloth, $6.00{i); Paper, $2.95) 


PLUS SOME IMPORTANT BACKLIST TITLES: 


BUREAUCRACY 
ON TRIAL: 


POLICY MAKING BY 
GOVERNMENT | 
AGENCIES 


by WILLIAM BOYER, 
Kansas State University 
s this small book is prob- 
ably ‘the best brief treatment 
of administrative legisla- 


tion...” 
—Phi Beta Kappa 
Key Reporter, 1965 
1964 280>ag0s Cloth, $5.00; Paper, $1.95 


FOR EXAMINATION COPIES WRITE TO: 


COLLEGE DIVISION `: 


THE LEAST, 
DANGEROUS 
BRANCH: ` 

THE SUPREME COURT 


AT THE BAR OF 
POLITICS 
by ALEXANDER M. BICKEL, 
Yale University — 
.. Bicket has presented a 


challenging thesis with great 
fee: and with .great ingenu- 


ity... 
—Mark DeW. Howe, 
Harvard Law Review 
1962 312pages Cloth, $6.00; Paper; $2.95 


THE COMPLEAT 
POLITICIAN: 


POLITICAL STRATEGY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


by MURRAY B. LEVIN 
with 
GEORGE BLACKWOOD 


. I know of no. book that 
pare more vividly the rela-: 
tion between politician ang 
alienated voter..." - 

—James MacGregor Burns, 
The New York Times 
1962 336 pages Cloth, $5.00; Paper, $1.95. 


tue BOBBS-MERRILL company INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC. 
4300 WEST 62nd ST. 


* INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46206 
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-BOBBS-MERRILL introduces 
APolitigal Science Annual: An International Review 


Edited by JAMES A. ROBINSON, The Ohio State University 


This new annual has been established to fill the need each 
year for a critical and selective review of the literature on 
significant subfields in political science 


Editorial Committee: 


CORNELIUS P. COTTER, Wichita State University 

ITHIEL de SOLA POOL, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
WILLIAM H. RIKER, University of Rochester 

STEIN ROKKAN, The Christian Michelsen Institute 


so VOLUME I: August 1966 ca. 400 pages $7.50 (cloth) 


Political Socialization: 
by RICHARD DAWSON, Washington University 


Legislative Institutions and Processes: 


by HEINZ EULAU and KATHERINE HINCKLEY, 
Stanford University . 


The Sharing of Power in a Psychiatric Hospital: An Applica- 


tion of the Policy Sciences Orientation 


by HAROLD D. LASSWELL, and 
ROBERT RUBENSTEIN, M. D., Yale University 


Public Opinion and Opinion Change: 

by BERNARD C. HENNESSY, National Center for Edu- 
a fire in Politics 

TOPICS TO BE COVERED IN FUTURE VOLUMES: 


Decision Making International Relations 
Political Parties Organizational Behavior 
Community Politics Judicial Politics 


The Bobbs-Merrill College Division 


` js pleased to announce the appointment 
of James A. Robinson 
as consultant in political science. 


x OK OK OK 


To Robert Wood, our former consultant, 
whom we regret losing, we extend 
' best wishes on his appointment to the new 
cabinet office of First Undersecretary 


E TOA dő of Housing and Urban Development, 
JAMES A. ROBINSON GK Bbc 
i WILLIAM K G. 


ACKETT, JR. 
Director, College Division. 


g a N SBUBEIDIART OF HOWARD W. AMS & CO., INO, 
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Have you considered 
these Paperbacks for course adoption?* 





SCIENTIFIC MAN VERSUS POWER POLITICS 
By HANS J. MORGENTHAU 


“Whether or not the bankruptcy of modern statesmanship stems inevitably from 
the misconceptions of rationalist philosophy may be open to debate; but the 
decadence of the political art, the.fruitless search for automatic ‘solutions’ and uni- 
versally applicable ‘scientific’ formulas in polities are too painfully prevalent to 
dismiss lightly so honest and thoughtful an analysis as Professor Morgenthau has 
written. Brilliant in style and replete with learning, the book should prove a major 
contribution to political thought.”—HERBERT W. BRIGGS, American Journal of 
International Law. - Phoenix Paperback 189 245 pages, $1.95 


GREEK POLITICAL THEORY 
The Image of Man in Thucydides and Plato 
By DAVID GRENE 


A look at fifth-century Athens—the period and place nearest to us in political 
actualities and dangers—through, the eyes of its greatest historian and its greatest 
philosopher. “Many theories of man in political society not envisaged by Thucydides 
and Plato have arisen, but the completeness of the view of man, historically and 
politically, attained in these two different ways, is a kind of alpha and omega.”— 
DAVID GRENE. Phoenix Paperback 201 229 pages, $1.95 


POLITICAL POWER AND THE GOVERNMENTAL PROCESS 
By KARL LOEWENSTEIN 


Power, argues the author, is the central purpose and unifying concept of all govern- 
ment. “The result is a fully developed and integrated theory of the state—a rarity 
in American political science.”—Harvard Law Record. “ ... an abundance of exam- 
ples building the foundation of his theoretical statements. ... an excellent contri- 
bution to comparative constitutional law and to comparative political science.”— 
HANS SEANNEE, The American Journal of Comparative Law, 

Phoenix Paperback 190 434 pages, $2.95 


THE SOVIET SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 
By JOHN N. HAZARD 


In this third edition the author recounts the changes the Communist party has . 
instituted since 1957. “‘... useful for all students of comparative government in 
general and to the students of Soviet society in particular.”’—p. A. TOMASIC, The 
Annals. “It will be of immense value to the teacher and student of Soviet govern- 
ment.”—L. G. CHURCHWARD, Contemporary Soviet Government. “... provides stu- ` 
dents with a springboard for further analysis, critique, and discussion.”’—zBIGNIEW 
BRZEZINSKI, The Russian Review. ; Paperback 282 pages, $2.50 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago, Illinois 


* For complimentary examination copies, write: College Department, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60687. 
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A “Landmark” in Public Administration 


THE MANAGING OF ORGANIZATIONS 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE STRUGGLE 


x by Bertram Gross 


Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University 


The Managing of Organizations blends the skills, art, and intuitive wisdom 

of practical administrators with the findings and hypotheses of researchers - 
and theorists in a wide variety of disciplines bearing on management. The 
book’s most important contribution is a new synthesis of the major con- 
cepts needed to analyze the structure and performance of the great variety 

of organizations in their actual environments. Based on a thorough in- 
vestigation of the work of many others, as well as on the author’s wide per- 
sonal experience, The Managing of Organizations applies the findings of 
the hundreds of empirical studies conducted in recent years. Abstracts of 
150 of these are provided at the end of the second volume. 


¢¢This is altogether an extraordinary book. ...It is an enormous contribution to us, 
and to our time, that Professor Gross has provided so thoughtful, so wise, and so 
practical a general theory in the field of organization and administration. After 
years of successful experience as legislative assistant and government administrator 
. . . Professor Gross has now produced a book on the executive process which is 
destined to be the kind of landmark for the 1960’s and 1970’s that Chester Barnard’s 
The Functions of the Executive, was for the 1940’s and 1950’s ... it is erudite with- 
out being ponderous, subtle without being obscure. It also benefits from twenty-five 
years of useful work by many scholars in the social sciences, strained through a 
mind of great theoretical power.”—-HarRLAN CLEVELAND, President, United States 
Ambassador to NATO ia 


£6... in the tradition of a grand synthesis ... (Gross) brings to the study of ad- 

ministration firsthand experience in government service, in academic adminis- 
tration, and in reflective thinking of the academician. He wants his two volumes to 
help the practitioner as well as guide the researcher in the yet uncharted areas 
of an action theory of administration . . . the scope is broad, and the vision impres- 
sive.”—-ABRAHAM ZALEZNIK, Harvard University, The American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy. l 


66A truly extraordinary achievement that captures the essence of the work of past 
} : generations and charts a thoughtful and provocative theoretical course for the 


future.”—Davip Easton, The University of Chicago. “Well written and thoroughly 
documented. Will be a standard reference for years to come.”—Public Management. 


1964 1,019 pp. two volumes, boxed $25.00 


more from THE FREE PRESS) 
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CLASS, STATUS, AND POWER 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


Second Edition 


Edited by Reinhard Bendix, University of California, Berkeley, 
and Seymour M. Lipset, Harvard University 


Emphasizing the comparative approach to social stratification, this sec- 
ond edition of an essential reader has been completely revised to reflect 
the changes in sociological thinking and research since the first edition 
appeared in 1953. More than seventy contributors offer selections of out- 
standing sociological significance. 


Selections New to the Second Edition from: 


Karl Marx; Max Weber; W. E. Moore; M. M. Tumin; K. Davis; W. Wesolowski; 
A. L. Stinchcombe; S. Ossowski; A. de Tocqueville; J. T. Main; T. C. Smith; 
L. A. Fallers; K. B. Mayer; S. M. Lipset; W. Eberhard; G. A. D. Soares; R. Aron; 
W. Kornhauser; W. Spinrad; C. Kaysen; T. Parsons; I. Fowler; D. Matza; A. 
Malewski; R. W. Hodge; D. J. Treiman; P. H. Rossi; P. M. Siegel; A. B. Wilson; 
H. Brotz; D. H. Wrong; U. Bronfenbrenner; W. J. Goode; N. J. Demerath III; 
K. and C. H. George; C. Kadushin; M, Watnick; J. Ben-David; R. Blauner; 
M. Trow; R. Turner; H. P. Miller; R. A. Feldmesser; Z. Bauman; K, Odaka; 
M. N. Srinivas; H. L. Zetterberg; T. Fox; S. M. Miller; S. Thernstrom; M. Har- 
rington; M. Galanter; T. H. Marshall; J. H. Goldthorpe 


Just Published 736 pp. $9.95 


READER IN PUBLIC OPINION 
AND COMMUNICATION Second Edition 


Edited by Bernard Berelson, Vice-President of The Population Council, 
and Morris Janowitz, University of Chicago 


Now, completely revised and updated, this noted reader in the field of 
public opinion and communication presents a penetrating overview of the 
theory, substantive issues, and methodology of this rapidly expanding field 
of study. Fifty-four selections (of which more than half are new to this 
edition) are grouped in eleven major areas of investigation. 


Includes New Contributions from: 


B. C. Cohen; H. D. Lasswell; R. B. Nixon; W, Schramm; B, Berelson; K. Lang 
and G. E. Lang; H. L. Wilensky; G. Steiner; R. A. Bauer, I. de Sola Pool and 
L. Dexter; F. Barghoorn; H. Himmelweit; E. Katz and P. F, Lazarsfeld; J. T. 
Klapper; E. A. Shils; G. A. Almond and S. Verba; A. Inkeles and R. A. Bauer; 
E. H. Schein; L. W. Pye; H. H. Hyman; C. I. Hovland; C. E. Osgood; W. McPhee; 
L. Rudolph and S. H. Rudolph. 

Just Published 797 pp. $9.95 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL SECURITY 


A READER IN THEORY AND POLICY . ~Y 


Edited by Morton Berkowitz, Brooklyn College, and P. G. Bock, of the International 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. “Another addition—one of considerable importance— 
to books dealing with the problems of national security . . .’—Hanson W. Batpwin, The 
New York Times. “Here, for the first time, is an absorbing collection of important writings 
on the subject by economists, lawyers, historians, and others directly involved in the 


formulation and implementation of national security policies . . . the authors make a very 
significant and meaningful contribution.’”—The Marine Corps Gazette 
1965 469 pp. $9.95 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF DEMOCRACY 


Decision Maxinc THROUGH MUTUAL ADJUSTMENT 


By Charles E, Lindblom, Yale University. Many Americans believe that a high level of 
rationality and coordination in government requires a relatively high degree of central 
control. In this volume, Dr. Lindblom examines the never yet exhaustively explored thesis 
that dispersion is quite consistent with rationality and that fragmented decision making 
can be coordinated without a central coordinator. Comparisons and analogies drawn 
from the market system and from democracy support the traditional American belief in 
decentralization. . 
1965 360 pp. * $7.50 


CRISIS IN WORLD COMMUNISM 


Marxism IN SEARCH OF EFFICIENCY : 


By Frank O’Brien, Assistant Director of Research, Committee for Economic Development 
(Published jointly with the Committee for Economic Development). A thorough analysis 
of what is known about the economic problems and policies of the Communist world, of 
particular interest in light of the recent employee “profit-motive” introduced in Soviet 
industry. The author argues that the Communists are currently failing in their efforts to 
surpass the capitalist world because of overblown and unrealistic standards the author 
terms “Marxist Romanticism.” 

1965 191 pp. $4.95 


COUNTERINSURGENCY WARFARE 


By Major John S. Pustay, U.S. Air Force Academy. “. . . an admirable work. Opening 
with a clear and succinct analysis of the history and nature of insurgency, the author 
argues that this form of warfare will probably become more frequent in the future, espe- 
cially in underdeveloped areas. His prescription for success, though largely military, is 
based on a broad understanding of the political, social, and economic factors involved.” 

—Choice 


1965 254 pp. $6.95 


MODERN GUERRILLA WARFARE 


Edited by Franklin Mark Osanka, Stanford Research Institute. “Osanka has done a 
thoroughly professional job of both research and selection. Nowhere will you find the 
basic principles, strategies, tactics and modern applications of the art of irregular war- 
fare so thoroughly and painstakingly covered. .. ."—orld Affairs. 

1962 541 pp. $8.95 


THE GOOSE STEP IS VERBOTEN 


THE GERMAN Army TODAY 


By Eric Waldman, Marquette University. In this first complete study of the German army 
since World War II, Dr. Waldman evaluates the reliability of the Federal Defense Forces 
as a dependable instrument of the German government and of NATO. “, .. Waldman has 
provided us with a substantial body of evidence against which anti-German preconceptions 
and prejudices should be tested.”—-The Annals 

4 309 pp. $6.50 


THE FREE PRESS / additional titles » 
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~The most recent volume in the 
International Yearbook - 
Series of Political Behavior Research 


IDEOLOGY AND DISCONTENT 
. Edited by David E. Apter, 


University of California, Berkeley ' 


. D his collection of papers represents an appraisal of the concept of ideology in 
. the light of contemporary social and political change. Special emphasis is 
given to the role of ideology in the new nations as compared with its place in the 
older, highly developed countries. A series of case studies of events in the Middle 
East, Indonesia, Africa, Japan, and the United States illustrate the various func- 
‘tions of ideology today. l 


1964 342 pp. $9.95 


Other volumes in the series include... ' : . pa 


COMMUNITY POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


Edited by Morris J anowitz, University of Chicago l ; ; 
1961 259 pp. ae $8.50 


POLITICAL DECISION-MAKERS 


Edited by Dwaine Marvick, University of California, Los Angeles 
1961. ; 347 pp. , $7.95 


CHAN GING PATTERNS OF 
MILITARY POLITICS | 


Edited by Samuel P. Huntington, Harvard University 


1962 272 pp. “$7.95 | 
T | aC 
-JUDICIAL DECISION-MAKING 7 
Edited by Glendon Schubert, Michigan State University 
1963 g 278 pp. ' . $8.95 
eee sua nea nme eee 
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POVERTY AS A PUBLIC ISSUE 


Edited with an Introduction by Ben B. Seligman, University of Massachusetts. Preface by 


. Gunnar Myrdal. Fourteen experts, each one writing in his field of specialization, consider 


frequently overlooked aspects of poverty and the anti-poverty program in the United 
States. “Poverty as a Public Issue is a stimulating and important contribution to our 
newest resurgence of social conscience and creativity.”—-MIcHAEL HARRINGTON, author of 
The Other America and The Accidental Century 


1965 372 pp. $5.95 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS A Reaver 


Edited by Harry Eckstein, Princeton University, and David E. Apter, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Fifty comparative studies of world-wide political behavior with emphasis 
on post World War II writings are brought together in the first comprehensive anthology 
devoted to comparative politics. Areas discussed include Totalitarianism and Autocracy, 
Constitutional Government, Electoral Systems, Political Development and Change, and 
political trends in Africa, India, Asia, and Latin America. 


1963 758 pp. $12.50 


URBAN GOVERNMENT A READER IN ADMINISTRATION AND Porrrics 


-Edited by Edward C. Banfield, Harvard University. “As Banfield puts it, ‘most textbooks 


on state and local government are preoccupied with what experts think ought to be the 
case; this one is occupied with what really is the case.’ ... The work of Editor Banfield 
in selecting and organizing the sixty-six items has produced the most impressive evidence 
to date of the new forces at work in the field of urban government and politics. It seems 
sure to be given a warm reception by teachers in the field."—The Journal of Politics 


1961 640 pp. $8.50 


COMMUNITY INFLUENTIALS Toe ELrrEs or ATLANTA 


By M. Kent Jennings, University of Michigan. Focusing on three groups—those with de- 
fined political roles, those who are perceived to be influentials, and those occupying major 
economic positions—this study investigates patterns of political influence in Atlanta, 
Georgia. “Commands attention. . . . Jennings has made some important findings.” The 
Administrative Science Quarterly “A welcome addition to the empirical literature of 
decision-making elites... .”—-The South Atlantic Quarterly 


1964 224 pp. $5.50 


POLITICAL THOUGHT SINCE WORLD WAR II 


CRITICAL AND INTERPRETIVE Essays 


Edited by W. J. Stankiewicz, University of British Columbia. “The selection of contribu- 
tions to postwar political thought is excellently made, and the book is... unusually co- 
herent and well edited.’--The Times Literary Supplement “. . . combines awareness of 
topical issues with profound insights into the philosophical ingredients of the various 
political trends.”—Kultura . 


1964 462 pp. ` ‘ $8.95 


s 


Available at your bookstore or directly from... 


THE FREE PRESS 


A DIVISION OF THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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Forthcoming publications: 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 2nd ed. 


VERNON VAN Dyke, University of Iowa, Reflecting the phenomenal changes of the last 
decade, this second, thoroughly revised edition of one of the leading texts in interna- 
tional politics retains the same purpose and scope as the first: to explain the behavior 
of states in their relationships with each other, and particularly to analyze the problem 
of war. Changes in the roles of Asia, Africa, and Latin America and in U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tionships are given balanced analysis. April. 560 pp., $6.50 (tent.) 


THE SUPREME COURT: JUDICIAL PROCESS AND 
JUDICIAL POLITICS 


ARTHUR A. NORTH, S.J., Fordham University. This new book is the first to present a 
thorough treatment of three of the more important Supreme Court developments: 1) the 
Due Process Clause, from procedural due process to substantive due process, giving the 
Court extensive power of review over state and federal economic legislation; 2) the 
origin and development of the national:zation of the Bill of Rights, making it applicable 
as a restraint upon state activities; 3) the origin and development of the “Preferred Posi- 
tion” of the Bill of Rights. Problems confronting the Warren Court, particularly civil 
rights, are carefully considered in the final chapters of the book. May. 206 pp., paper, $2.50 
(tent.) 


IDEAS, IDEALS AND AMERICAN DIPLOMACY: 
A History of Their Growth and Interaction 


ARTHUR A. EKIRCH, JR., State University of New. York, Albany. A brief history of the 
reciprocal influences of American ideals and American foreign policy. Synthesizing 
diplomatic and intellectuel history, it examines the major ideologies affecting our foreign 
policies while discussing the effect of these policies upon America’s intellectual develop- 
ment. Organized topically and chronologically, the book deals also with interrelations of 
foreign and domestic policy and carefully explores current controversies. April. 200 pp., 
paper, $2.95 (tent.) 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
and Related Documents 


Edited by MARTIN SHAPIRO, University of California, Irvine. Featuring an introduc- 

tion designed for students of American history and politics, this is the first book to 

present key provisions of all recent civil rights acts, including the Voting Rights Act of 

1965, together with the text of the Constitution, the Declaration of Independence, and 
. the Articles of the Confederation. May. 128 pp., paper, Crofts Classics, 50 / 


LEADING CONSTITUTIONAL DECISIONS, 13th ed. 


Ropert E. CUSHMAN, revised by RoBERT F. CUSHMAN, New York University. Thor- 
oughly revised to reflect the latest Constitutional decisions, the thirteenth edition of this 
highly successful and widely adopted text is one of the most up to date of the smaller 
casebooks. Available for fall classes. Angust. 584 pp, paper, $3.50 {tent.) 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 


440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 
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To celebrate 44 years’ preeminence of the Ogg and Ray A, C 
à texts, we proudly announce William H. Y oung’s: C 


Ogg and Ray’s INTRODUCTION TO 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 13th ed. 


June. 980 pp., illus., $8.75 (tent.) 


Ogg and Ray’s INTRODUCTION TO 
AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, 13th ed. 


May. 760 pp., illus., $8.25 (tent.) 


Dra’ od the up-to-date paperbacks: 


Ogg and Ray’s ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT, 9th ed., 1965 printing 


718 pb., paper, illus, $4.95 


Ogg and Ray’s ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT, 9th ed., 1965 printing 


550 pp., paper, illus., $3.95 


_ Now available ... 
New Instructor’s Manual for all Ogg and Ray volumes 


Just published: 
INTERNATIONAL LAW, 4th ed. 


CHARLES G. FENWICK. 880 pp., $7.50 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Beyond Utopianism and Realism 
DonaLp W. BRANDON, University of San Francisco. 295 pp., paper, $2.95 


EAST ASIA’S TURBULENT CENTURY: 


With American Diplomatic Documents 
5 Younc Hum Kim, California Western University. 386 pp, paper, $3.95 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 


DIVISION OF MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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* Politics of Poverty 
* Automation and Labor 
* College as Rat Race 
* American Interventionism 
* Protest 

.. all part of the significant. 
dissent in 


~The 
- Radical 
-Papers 


Edited by Irving Howe 





This acute and thoughtful collection of essays as- 
sembled by the editors of Dissent magazine reflects ` 
the world view of American. radical thinkers in the 
tradition of democratic socialism and proposes a 


number of concrete reforms in American society. .. 


The authors’ conviction that dissent (even among 
themselves! is a major force for change in a free 
society makes THE RADICAL PAPERS a provocative 
companion volume to THE LIBERAL PAPERS and 
THE CONSERVATIVE Papers. Among the authors: 
Michael Harrington, Bayard Rustin, Harvey: 
Swados, Paul Goodman, Christopher Jencks, George. 
Lichtheim. $5.95 at all booksellers. - 


el DOUBLEDAY 
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Twe Important New Political Science Series 
Editor: JOSEPH C. PALAMOUNTAIN, JR. 


President, Skidmore College, Scott, Foresman Academic Advisor for Political Science 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT SERIES 


An integrated group of paperbound separates which offers the instructor both continuity and flexi- 
bility and permits him, in effect, to construct his own course. Six “core” volumes in the series cover 
the traditional areas of the introductory course in American government. Additional auxiliary 
volumes will permit intensive study of specific components of the course. Each volume in the series 
is also available in a hardbound edition. 


The Six Core Volumes 


Securing the Blessings of Liberty: THE CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 


ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE, Harvard University. Introduction by Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey. 
1964, 192 pages : 


The Political Role of the Courts: JUDICIAL POLICY-MAKING ~ 
GLENDON SCHUBERT, Michigan State University. Introduction by Lee Loevinger. 1965, 224 pages 


Promoting the General Welfare: GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY 


LLOYD D. MUSOLF, University of California, Davis. Introduction by Senator George McGovern. 
1965, 204 pages 


Official Makers of Public Policy: CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 


LOUIS W. KOENIG, New York University. Introduction by Senator Joseph S, Clark. °1965, 
204 pages 


Unofficial Makers of Public Policy: PEOPLE AND PARTIES IN POLITICS 
JOHN H. FENTON, University of Massachusetts. Introduction by Earle C. Clements. June 1966 


The Liberal Democracy in World Affairs: FOREIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
LAURENCE I. RADWAY, Dartmouth College. Forthcoming 
Softhbound: $1.95 Hardbound: $3.75 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT READINGS SERIES 


A selection of supplementary readers covering a wide range of topics and each edited by a specialist 

in the area under consideration. Each volume introduces a stimulating dialogue between articulate 

advceates of conflicting opinions. Full introductions precede each chapter in the books, and head- 

notes help the student to read each selection with understanding and profit. A unique feature of the 

series is an original essay at the end of each volume which provides a commentary on and analysis 

current and probable future issues and/or current research being carried on in the area under 
iscussion. 


Initial Volumes 
POLITICS, ECONOMICS, AND THE GENERAL WELFARE 
MICHAEL D. REAGAN, University of California, Riverside: 1965, 151 pages 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY: Vital Center 
ELMER E. CORNWELL, Brown University. 1966, 173 pages 


Forthcoming 
PARTIES, PRESSURE GROUPS, AND VOTING BEHAVIOR 
BRADBURY SEASHOLES, Tufts University. Summer 1966 


THE COURT AND CIVIL RIGHTS 
MARTIN SHAPIRO, University of California, Irvine. Late 1966 


Softbound: $1.95 
College Division 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY ° Glenview, Illinois 
Atlanta Dallas Pala Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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THE DEFENDANT'S RIGHTS UNDER ENGLISH LAW 
by David Fellman 


A succinct and stimulating examination, in E T lay language, of 
the rights enjoyed under English law by an individual accused of a crime, sup- 
porting the old adage that a man is innocent until proven guilty. 

144 pages. «$4.00 


THE FORMATIVE YEARS OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
by Arthur J. Alimeyer 
A chronicle of the administration of social security during the years 1935-1953, 
by a man whose involvement and knowledge of the people and organizations 


concerned enabled him to explain the struggles of the federal and state authori- 
ties in the development of cus social welfare program. 


320 pages oas ui $6.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF.WISCONSIN. PRESS - 
P.O. Box 1379 • Madison, Wisconsin 53701 





. a valuable contribution toward understanding the true nature 
of the totalitarian party . . . should be within easy reach of all who bg 
would understand one of the great enigmas of democratic govern- 
ment,” * _ ` —Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey 


Democracy’s Dilemma 


THE TOTALITARIAN PARTY IN A FREE SOCIETY 
BENJAMIN E. LIPPINCOTT, University of Minnesota 


Should the political rights of a totalitarian party be restricted in a democracy? 
That is the central question posed in this lucid examination of what is perhaps 
the major challenge facing democracy in the Twentieth Century. 


Examining the views of leading political thinkers, the author shows how, in 
truth, few have come to grips with the theoretical problem, And he cites Italy 
in the 20’s, Germany in the 30’s, and post-war Czechoslovakia as classic ex- 
amples of ‘the inability of Western democracies to cope practically with an 
internal totalitarian drive to power. i 
The books attacks head on the need to preserve the right of responsible disx ii 
sent while assuring that the society which permits dissent can survive. Propos- 
ing a course that will achieve both these ends, Professor Lippincott has made 
a timely contribution to political theory and the history of political ideas. 
1965. 246 pages. $6.50 


*In a review for BOOK WEEK, December 26, 1965 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY © 15 East 26th St, New York 10010 
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Political Science Texts from Seribners 


State and Local Government: Politics and Processes 
G. Theodore Mitau, Macalester College 


This text examines the most vital issues confronting state and local government 
today in order to clarify the intricate machinery and complex interrelationships 
of these institutions. In discussing these governmental units, the author makes 
clear their internal organization, their constitutional and legal basis, the scope 
of their powers, and the extent of their relationship with the federal government. 
He also shows the developments that are taking place as current problems are solved 
through the formulation of new public policy. Each chapter incorporates a set of 
practical problems for classroom discussion and includes a bibliography for 
further reading. With a general bibliography, an index, and numerous tables,, 
diagrams, and illustrations. 1966. 625 pp. $6.95. 5 


Member of the House: Leiters of a Congressman 


Letters by the late Congressman Clem Miller 
Edited, with additional text, by John W. Baker, The College of Wooster 


For the basic course in American government and advanced courses on legisla- 
tion and Congress, this collection of informal letters, grouped by subject, offers a 
fresh approach to the study of the legislative process. With introductory essays 
and an appendix containing a documented history of the passage of a bill through 
Congress. 1962. 204 pp. Paper. $2.50. 


Presidential Elections: Strategies of American Electoral Politics 
Nelson W. Polsby, Wesleyan University 
Aaron B. Wildavsky, University of California 


This comprehensive text elucidates the process of presidential elections—the stra- 
tegic environment, the nominating process, the campaign, and the ballot system. 
The material is presented in a clear, straightforward style, and is documented by 
specific examples from many different elections. 1964. 230 pp. Paper. $2.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT / 597 FIFTH AVENUE / NEW YORK 
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Distinguished new texts from 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


| AMERICAN STATE 
POLITICS: Readings for 
Comparative Analysis 


edited by FRANK MUNGER 
Syracuse University 


This imaginative-new collection offers the 
student the opportunity to. make .mean- 
ingful comparisons between the ways that 
state governments in the different regions 
of the United States function. The thirty- 
one selections in this book have been 
divided into five chapters. -The first four 
cover broad aspects of government in the 


south, northeast, midwest, and the west; - 


the last one contains five studies of com- 
parative state politics on each of the fol- 


lowing subjects: electorates, parties, legis- . 


Jatures, governors, and the courts. Also, 
every chapter.contains a selection on local 


government. Mr. Munger begins each — 


chapter with an introductory essay, and 
he'has provided extensive lists of refer- 
ences for further’study. 


. April, 1966 /480 pages/paper 
about $3.95 


| AMERICAN FEDERALISM: 
A View from the States 


by DANIEL J. ELAZAR 
. Temple University 


Though Federalism is a concept integral 
to the American system of government, 
it is, nonetheless, a concept that is not 
always fully understood. At a time when 
national programs in such important areas 
as education, civil rights, welfare, and 
public improvements carry strong impli- 
cations for the Federal system, it is, es- 


4 


sential that students of government know. 
what Federalism is and how it relates 
to today’s politics. This penetrating analy-: 
sis of this important concept views the- 
Federal system from the vantage point of’ 


- the states, the basic components of the: 


Federal union. It is the author’s thesis 
that the states, located between the. 


_ powerful federal government and the bur- 


geoning local governments, are the key- 


stones of the American governmental arch. 


April, 1966/224 pages/ paper 
about $2.50 
ISSUES 66-67: Documents 


‘in Current American 


Government and Polities 


edited by SIDNEY WISE - ° 
‘ Franklin and Marshall College Y 


This is the second number in an annual 
series of booklets designed to illustrate, 
through the use of the most up-to-date 
source material, the relationships between 
the institutions of American government: 
and the crucial political issues of our 
time. The enthusiasm of users of ISSUES 
65-66 attests to the effectiveness of this 
imaginative new approach to the teaching 


‘ of American government. One teacher 


called it “Wonderful! A must for my class 

on U.S. National Government!” Perhaps 
this.is the book you-have been looking for.. 
ISSUES 66-67 will be published in 
August, 1966, to make it as up-to-date as 
possible. Teachers interested in consider- 
ing this book for class use are invited oh Í 


_ request an examination copy of last year’s 


edition.. 
August, 1966/112 pages/paper/ $1.50 
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PROBLEMS OF THE 
DEVELOPING NATIONS: 
4Readings and Case Studies 
by LEWIS P FICKETT, JR. 
Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia 

‘Teachers of courses on the politics of the 
developing areas and international rela- 
tions will find this Look invaluable; it pro- 
vides not only a theoretical framework for 
understanding the developmental process, 
but a practical foundation as well. The 
first five chapters, comprising the theoret- 
ical portion of the book, consist of articles 

y leading authorities on the sociological, 
‘economic, military, and political aspects 
of development. The practical dimension 
is added in the second section which con- 
tains six case studies by Professor Fickett 
that apply the concepts discussed in the 
first section to six specific countries: 
Algeria, Tunisia, India, Pakistan, Indo- 
nesia, and Thailanc. 

January, 1966/211 pages/paper /$2.50 


ere tN Sogo. 





MODERN AFRICA 

edited by PETER J. M. MCEWAN 
and ROBERT B. SUTCLIFFE 

““¢This textbook consists of 39 carefully se- 
lected articles that cover all of the major 
social, economic, and political issues 
facing Africa today. Each article has been 
written by a recognized authority in the 
field. The editors have organized the 
volume into three broad headings: The 
Physical Environment, The Traditional 
Background, and The Contemporary 
Scenz. Specific topics covered include 
tribal government, traditional economic 
activity, politics and government, eco- 
nomic change and development, and the 
role of Africa in world affairs. This text 
should be of great value to teachers and 
students of Africa in particular and the 

_ developing nations in general. 

}— 1965/433 pages/cloth/$6.50 


Two new volumes in the Crowell 
Comparative Government Series, 
Arnold A. Rogow, General Editor 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF 


COMMUNIST EAST EUROPE 


by H. GORDON SKILLING 
University of Toronto 


Most textbooks that cover a number of 
governments discuss each country sepa- 
rately. In writing a book that focuses on 
several specific aspects of government in 
general, Mr. Skilling has departed from 
the traditional method of organization. 
This book treats comparatively such topics 
as leadership, constitutions, the process of 
governing, and the implementing of deci- 
sions, thereby enabling the student to 
compare the ways that the communist 
governments of Eastern Europe function. 
The countries discussed in this text*are 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hung- 
ary, Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and 
East Germany. 


March, 1966 /272 pages / paper 
about $2.50 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF 
GERMANY Second Edition 


by ARNOLD J. HEIDENHEIMER 
University of Florida 


This fine text was widely acclaimed in the 
first edition for its clarity, sound organi- 
zation, and authoritativeness. Now it has 
been completely revised and up-dated to 
incorporate developments through the 
Federal elections of September, 1965. As 
in the first edition, Mr. Heidenheimer 
draws numerous comparisons between the 
political processes of the two Germanys 
and those of other systems of govern- 
ment’such as Great Britain and the 
United States. 
April, 1966 /about 272 pages 
paper / $2.25 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
201 Park Avenue South, New York 
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Which is right 


for you? 


If your hearing is normal, the telephone 
handset on the left is for you. It’s what 
you use now. 


But if hearing is a problem, the one on 
the right may be a help. 


It’s a transistorized handset for the hard 
of hearing that has been developed by en- 
gineers at Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


The small, thumb-operated knob lets the 
hearer adjust the volume of the caller’s 
voice aS on a radio, making it as loud as 
desired. The handset fits any phone base, 
in any color. It’s one of a number of tele- 
phone aids for the handicapped. 


For the speechless, there is an electronic 
artificial larynx, also developed at Bell 
Laboratories. This provides a steady tone 


in the throat cavity which can be modulated 
into words by shaping mouth and lips. 


Several thousand bedfast children around 
the country keep in touch with classroom 
work from home or hospital via two-way 
Bell System amplified telephone circuits. 

For the blind, there are switchboards that 


operate by touch. Other devices for other 
impairments are being worked on. 





Some of this equipment looks like the 
regular thing—some doesn’t. 

But the point of it all is to give the handi- 
capped service that’s as close to the regular 
as we can make it. 





If you'd like more information about any 


of these helpful services, just call a Bell Sys 


tem Business Office, or ask a telephone man. 


Bell System 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 
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The Western Alliance: Its Status and Prospects 


Edited by Edgar S. Furniss, Jr. Dirk Stikker, Cortlandt V. R. 
Schuyler, Richard Goold-Adams, Paul Stehlin, Horst Blomeyer, 
Jens M. Boyesén, Evelyn Shuckburgh, Frederick E. Nolting, 
and Edgar S. Furniss, Jr., on the likelihood that the Western 
Alliance can answer the individual, complex needs of its mem- 
ber states, while providing impetus and direction to the state- 
craft of the Free World. $4.75 


The Uncommon Defense and Congress, 


1945-1963 


By Edward A. Kolodziej A comprehensive description, anal- 
ysis, and evaluation of Congress’ use of its power of the purse 
to influence military force levels, weapons systems, and strategic 
policy, .which argues that Congress can assume a more positive, 
active, and informed role in the construction of effective 
strategic policies under the hazardous conditions of contempo- 
rary international tension. $7.50 


The Politics of British Defense Policy, 
1945-1962 


By William P. Snyder A thoroughgoing analysis of British 
policy-making that demonstrates the remarkable success of 
Great Britain in fashioning a military statecraft appropriate 
to its new and less autonomous role among the nations of the 
world, and adds valuable, comparative insights to our knowl- 
edge of the limitations placed on military strength by economic 
and political factors. $6.25 


The French Army in Politics, 1945-1962 


By John Steward Ambler An examination of causality in 
civil-military relations that is concerned, not with the broader 
influences exercised by the military on-French public policy in 
general, but with the threat that French military politics poses 
to the civilian political regime. $6.50 


The Social and Political Thought of 
Adam Ferguson i 


By David Kettler A study of the eighteenth-century Scottish 
philosopher and historian in whose writings is manifested the 
emergence of an intellectual’s point of view toward the condi- 
tions of modern society and the issues that confront it. $6.50 


Ohio State University Press 


O 164 West Nineteenth Avenue 
S2 Columbus, Ohio 43210 
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From the Little, Brown 
Series in Comparaiive Politics .. . 


announcing a general introduction to the 
study of comparative political systems 


COMPARATIVE 


“POLITICS 
A Developmental Approach 


Gabriel A. Almond and G. Bingham Powell, Jr. 
Stanford University 


The approach used is an adaptation of structural-functional and systems theory to politics and treats 
political systems at three levels: (1) the interaction of the political system as a unit with its domestic 
and international environment (extractive, regulative, distributive, symbolic, and responsive capa- 
*pilities) (2) the conversion structures and processes of interest articulation, aggregation, communi- 
cation, rule making, rule application, and rule adjudication, (3) the system maintenance and adapta- 
tion functions of political recruitment and sccialization. 

These concepts are defined and illustraced by a wide variety of primitive, traditional, and 
modern political systems. The treatment is consistently developmental. In treating individual 
functions and in classifying political systems, the authors follow the themes of structural differen- 
tiation and: the secularization of political culture. Political development is treated historically 
in relation to the experiences of individual countries with the system development problems 
of state and nation building, participation, and welfare. Investments strategies with respect to 
developmental problems in the new and modernizing nations are also considered. 


Table of Contents: 

Introduction 

I. The Political System: Basic Concepts M. Politizal Structure and Political Culture III. The 
Capabilities of Political Systems IV. The Political Functions: Interest Articulation V. Interest 
Aggregation and Political Parties VI. Governmental Functions and Structures VII. Communication 
and the Political System VIII. Types of Political Systems: Primitive and Traditional IX. Types 
of Political Systems: Modern Democratic and Authoritative Forms X. Toward a Theory of Politi- 
cal Development. Index. Pe 


paperbound 5X8 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34-Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Announcing the new, Second Edition of 


| THE 
AMERICAN POLITICAL 
ARENA 


Selected Readings 
Joseph R. Fiszman, University of Oregon 


This new edition of a widely acclaimed reader reflects suggestions from the many instructors who 
have worked with it in class. It includes the best of the modern -as well as traditional approaches 
to the study of politics. Thoroughly up-dated, it is now more uniform and more concise. 

Brief, general introductions address themselves to major problems facing the study of government 
and politics, simple tables and graphs highlight the discussions, and annotated bibliographies 
follow each major section. This new edition includes new sections on socialization, on alienation, 
and on civil rights. . 

paperbound 53% X 8% 





A new book in the Introductory Readers in American Politics Series 


“PARTY POLITICS AND NATIONAL ELECTIONS 


Demetrios Caraley, Barnard College and Columbia University 


Professor Caraley has chosen selections from classical works and contemporary essays which 
describe and analyze the function of parties in American politics. The readings cover party 
organization, the presidential election campaigns, and voting behavior, including an analysis of 
the Goldwater-Johnson election. The different aspects and functions of the American parties are 
organized in a format that is clear, straightforward, and easily understood by the student. 
paperbound 5x8 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE 
PUBLIC PURSE 


Appropriations Politics in Congress 
Richard F. Fenno, Jr., University of Rochester 


The author describes a political process vital to congressional power—the power of the purse— 
and does so with liveliness, realism, and compelling authority. He concentrates on the appropria- 
tions committees in the House and Senate as political systems engaging in external and internal 
activities, There are external relationships between committee and House or Senate, between 
committee and Executive branch, and between the two appropriations committees themselves. 
Some of the internal relationships are the desires and perceptions of committee members, the 
methods of organization, the manner ‘of making: decisions, and the informal processes by which 
the committees hold themselves together. 

Professor Fenno relies heavily on six years of extersive interviewing which. he conducted and on 
the public records of appropriations debates. and hearings. He bases his analysis of appropriations 
decisions in the committees, in the:two chambers, and in conference committee on the dollars- 
and-cents performance of 36 executive agencies over a five-year period. This combination of internal 
data with more than 576 -separate appropriations case histories’ has resulted in ‘a work unusually 
jmportant to the study and understanding of the American political process. 

s clothbound 6X 9 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


REVISED EDITION 
Holbert N. Carroll, University of Pittsburgh 





Professor Carroll offers a descriptive, analytic study of the role and function of the House of 
Representatives in shaping American foreign policy. The first two chapters on the background and 
development of the House lead into a thorough discussion of House activities since World War 
Two. The personalities, procedures and rules, and the performance and interaction of committees 
concerned with foreign affairs are described. The author provocatively analyzes the place of 
political parties, interest groups, and leadership in House government. Questions on the relation- 
ship between House and Senate and between the House and Executive branch are answered. Of 
notable interest are the new bibliography and the new concluding chapter which emphasizes 
developments since 1958 and shows how these recent events bear out theories and trends stated 
earlier in the book, l 
This is a revision of a book first published in 1958 
by the University of Pittsburgh Press. This new 
revision offers the only available comprehensive study 
of the behavior of the House in foreign affairs. 
paperbound 5% X 8% 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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l POLITICS 
AND THE ECONOMY 


James E. Anderson, Wake Forest College 


This is a brief but comprehensive survey of the major areas in national economic policy, stressing 
trends and policy patterns. The first three chapters explore the development of the economic role 
of government including the policy making and administrative processes. Professor Anderson 
considers the formation and administration of public policy specifically in the areas of fiscal and 
monetary activity, business, labor, agriculture, and welfare. Those factors which affect policy are 
discussed in the historical, economic, and political areas—pressure groups, political parties, 
ideologies are specifically explored. 


paperbound 5% X 8% 


METROPOLITAN POLITICS 


Michael N. Danielson, Princeton University 


This stimulating anthology offers some of the best analytic description available of political be- 
havior in the contemporary American metropolis. In general the readings, particularly the intro- 
ductory essays, focus on the impact of urban growth and change on the political process in 
metropolitan areas. In addition to analyzing the political systems of the metropolis and its com- 
ponents (cities, suburbs, special districts), the selections treat the politics of state and federal 
involvement in metropolitan areas. Professor Danielson also offers discussions of metropolitan 
reform including the political factors underlying governmental adaptation to the challenges of 


urban growth and change. The conclusion considers the implications of urban growth trends for 
politics in the future metropolis. 


paperbound 5% x 8% 






LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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New 


IDEOLOGY AND ORGANIZATION IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


H. F. SCHURMANN. Discusses the ideology of the Chinese Communist Party and attempts to~ 
answer the question of how the C.C.P. organization functions and why it is so successful. 4 
publication of the Center for Chinese Studies. $12.50 


PARTY POLITICS IN REPUBLICAN CHINA 


The Kuomintang, 1912-1924. GEORGE T. YU. The development of the Kuomintang, beginning 
in the 1890's with Sun Yat-sen’s precursors to it, and ending with its Soviet-style reorganiza- 
tion at the First Party Congress in 1924. $5.00 i 


KOREA IN WORLD POLITICS, 1940-1950 


United States Policy in the Unification of Korea. SOON SUNG CHO. A forthright analysis of 
the United States failure in Korea. A publication of the Center for Japanese and Korean 
Studies, In Preparation. $6.50 

SOVIET MONGOLIA o 

A Study of the Oldest Political Satellite. GEORGE G. S. MURPHY. An economic and political *~~ 
history of the Mongolian People’s Republic from 1921 to 1960. $6.95 


DEMOCRACY AND ECONOMIC CHANGE IN INDIA 


GEORGE ROSEN. An analysis of the Indian experience since Independence, dealing with the 
impact of economic change on India as a whole and on the economic, social, and political posi- 
. tions of specific groups. $6.75 


DEMOCRATIC INNOVATIONS IN NEPAL 
A Case Study of Political Acculiuration, BHUWAN L. JOSHI and LEO E. ROSE. “Will long be 
accepted as the book on Nepali politics.” —Norman D. Palmer $10.75 


ISLAMIC REFORM 


The Political and Legal Theories cf Mubammad’Abduh and Rashid Rida. MALCOLM H. KERR. 
A study of the attempts to revive classical Islamic concepts of law and government, and to rec- 
oncile them with contemporary political life. $6.95 





RELATIVE DEPRIVATION AND SOCIAL JUSTICE T 


A Study of Attitudes to Social Inequality in Twentieth-Century England. W. G. RUNCIMAN. An 
original contribution to the social history and psychology of contemporary England and to po- 
litical theory. $6.50 


GRIERSON ON DOCUMENTARY 


Revised Edition. Edited by FORSYTH HARDY. A revised edition of the classic study of the docu- 
mentary film movement; new section on the international role of documentary. $8.50 


CHANDIGARH 


NORMA EVENSON. A study of the planning of Chandigarh, the capital of East Punjab, India. 
Considers the ideas and motives behind the city’s development. $20.00 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS: 


A Study in Development of Government for a Metropolitan Area. WINSTON: W. CROUCH and 
BEATRICE DINERMAN. $7.50 


CONTROLLING LONDON'S GROWTH: 
Planning the Great W en, 1940-1960. DONALD L. FOLEY. $5.00 ~< 


KAN from California 


4) UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS, Berkeley 94720 
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PAPERBACKS 


Selected Especially for the Teacher and Student 
Khrushchev and the Soviet Leadership, 1957-1964 


by Carl A. Linden 
“It is a genuine contribution to Soviet studies, adding greatly to our knowl- 
edge of the tangled web of internal political developments of the Khru- 
shchev years. In fact, I would go so far as to say that in my opinion it is 
one of the most significant scholarly works yet produced on the politics of 
the Khrushchev era. This book will undoubtedly see use in university 
courses in Soviet politics. I recommend this study without hesitation.” 
Robert C. Tucker, Professor of Politics, Princeton University 

JH-18 International Relations $2.45 (Cloth $7.50) 


The United States in a Disarmed World 
A Study of the U.S. Outline for General and Complete Disarmament 
by Arnold Wolfers, Robert E. Osgood, and others 
The seven essays in this volume attempt to determine the relative merits 
of the measures for keeping the peace that the United States has proposed 
in its Outline of Basic Provisions of a Treaty of General and Complete 
Disarmament in a Peaceful World. Each essay expresses the individual 
views and convictions of its author. This approach exposes the reader to 
the thoughts and judgments of some of America’s leading intellects in the. 
field of international relations. 7: 

JH-19 International Relations $2.25 (Cloth $8,50) 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS BALTIMORE 





Ready in May a 
“y GOVERNMENT OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


By Grorsz P. Jan, University of South Dakota . 


This book provides up-to-date descriptions and analyses of the political system of Com- 
munist China by a number of leading authorities on Chinese Communist affairs. It deals 
with the major aspects of the system, including its background, the constitution, the legis- 
lative, executive and administrative organs, economic development, and external relations. 


Approx. 600 pp., 6 x 9”, cloth © 1966 approx. $8.50 


MEDICARE: Policy and Politics 
By Eucexe Feincoin, University of Michigan 


A case study showing the attempt to translate a felt need into a public policy and the 
response to this attempt. It deals with the marshaling of public opinion, the political ác- 
tivities of interest groups, and the enactment of legislation. 


Approx. 368 pp., 6 x 9", paper ©1966 approx. $3.00 


CHANDLER PUBLICATIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE Vicror Jones, Editor 
CHANDLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
124 Spear Street, San Francisco, ‘California 94105 
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LAW AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN GHANA 


By WILLIAM BURNETT HARVEY. While Professor of Law and Dean of the 
Faculty of Law at the University of Ghana from 1962 to 1964, the author personally 
observed the evolving legal order in Ghana during a crucial period in that country’s 
development. Here, he considers statutes and judicial decisions. Working from the 
premise that Jaw is a value-neutral technique of social ordering and derives its value 


content from a dominant elite, Professor Harvey places the important Ghanaian . 


constitutional and legal developments in their social context. 460 pages, $10.00 


AUSTRALIAN POLICIES AND ATTITUDES TOWARD CHINA 


By HENRY S. ALBINSKI. Australia, confronted by the rise of Gommunist China, 
the pressures of United States policy, and articulate interest groups within its own 
boundaries is attempting to adjust to its role as a “Middle Power” among major 
powers. All these factors are considered in this significant study of the relationship 
between foreign policy and politics in Australia. 496 pages, $12.50 


MINORITY POLITICS IN THE PUNJAB 


By BALDEV RAJ NAYAR. This first full-scale study of Punjabi politics since In- 
dian Independence in 1947 considers the major political problem canfronting vir- 
tually every new nation: how to create a zunctioning political system in the face of 
divisive internal threats. 400 pages, $9.00 


ARMY, INDUSTRY, AND LABOR IN GERMANY, 1914-1918 


By GERALD D. FELDMAN. The German army’s role in internal politics and for- 
eign policy during the First World War has received much attention, but its social 


and economic activities have been neglected. Yet it was in these areas that the army's _ 


influence was most direct. Professor Feldman claims that Germany's economic mo- 
bilization was determined not by the national interest but by a military-bureaucratic 
elite. 552 pages, $12.50 
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' LETTERS ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, FROM THE FILES 


OF RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


Compiled by RAYMOND B. FOSDICK. This supplementary volume to The Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson contains a collection of letters that eloquently reflect the ideals 
and expectations shared by those American intellectuals who, in 1919 and 1920, 
hoped to build a new order out of the chaos of the First World War. Many of the 
letters cast new light on the establishment of the League—a relatively unexplored 


~ phase of its history. 150 pages, $4.50 


THE CHANGING POLITICAL THOUGHT OF JOHN ADAMS 


By JOHN R. HOWE, JR. The quality of the American character, the structure of 
American society, and the meaning of America’s historical experience all had im- 
portant implications for John Adams’ political thought. Professor Howe explores 
the relationships that developed between the satisfactions of Adams’ life and Adams’ 
outlook on American society. He concludes that as Adams’ understanding of the 
American character and its values changed, so did his evaluation of American society 
and its political problems. 264 pages, $6.50T 


MADISON’S “ADVICE TO MY COUNTRY” 


_ By ADRIENNE KOCH. Miss Koch probes the essential meaning of Madison’s po- 


litical philosophy to locate his distinctive angle of vision. She considers three con- 
trolling themes in his political thought—liberty, justice, and union—and presents a 
profile of his mind and heart. The material in the book was originally presented as 
the Whig-Clio Bicentennial Lectures at Princeton University. 128 pages, $4.50T 


Princeton U; niversity Press 
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GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
Benjamin Baker and Stanley H. Friedelbaum 


This new introductory text emphasizes the essentially pragmatic character of the 
American experience by demonstrating how our political institutions have 
changed over the years in response to the needs of American society. The first 
half of the book deals with the major institutions of American national govern- 
ment, while the second half discusses the major functions of the national, state, 
and local governments. A perceptive Introduction focuses upon current issues 
and their relationship to the American political value system, foretelling later 
discussion of such vital topics as racial discrimination, labor and immigration, 
automation, and the growth of metropolitan areas. 

About 560 pages A February 1966 Publication 
An Instructor’s Manual by Robert Getz will be available. 


CAPITOL, COURTHOUSE, AND CITY HALL 
Readings in State and Local Government 
. Third Edition 
Edited by Robert L. Morlan 


This new revision maintains a balance between the coverage of state government 
and local government, while stressing those topics which have emerged as central 
elements of controversy in the six years since the publication of the Second Edi- 
tion, e.g. legislative reapportionment and ‘the changing role of the urban county. 
The 90 selections are drawn from sources as varied as Collier’s, the Saturday 
Evening Post, and the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science; one third of them are new. 

About 360 pages Paper A Spring 1966 Publication 


A SURVEY OF UNITED STATES-LATIN 
AMERICAN RELATIONS 


J. Lloyd Mecham 


This analytical survey text is the first in ten years to trace the evclution of the 
Latin-American foreign policy of the United States from its beginnings in the 
days of independence to the present time. The book is organized both historically 
and topically, with adequate coverage of both United States policies of general 
application and United States relations with individual countries. 


487 pages 1965 $7.00 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA, ALL: DALLAS - ek 2 
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Wadsworth texts of special interest to political scientists: 


PUBLIC OPINION 


by Bernard C. Hennessy, Director, National Center for 
© Education in Politics 





“This is without question the most suitable text in Public Opinion available 
for undergraduate courses. The hallmark of the work is its readability.” 


Donald M. Freeman, University of Arizona 


“Professor Hennessy has fathered an outstanding text in his PUBLIC 
OPINION. Of particular importance is his integration of the methodology 
of public opinion analysis into his text.” 


Herbert Waltzer, Miami University 


COMPARATIVE WORLD POLITICS: 


Readings in Western and Premodern Non-Western 
International Relations 


edited by Joel Larus, Brandeis University 


“A successful atlempt to compare normative and operative international relations systems from Western 
and Non-Western societies and systems. This: book is a necessary cddition to any course that aspires 
to deal with international politics theory applicable beyond the limits of the European system." 


1. William Zartman, New York University 


Armament and Disarmament: 
The Continuing Dispute 
edited by Walter R. Fisher and Richard D. Burns 


Contemporary Communism: 
Theory and Practice 
edited by Howard R. Swearer and Richard P. Longoker 


Issues of the Sixties, 2nd Edition 
edited by Leonard Freedman 


The New Technology and Human Values 
edited by John G. Burke 


Tension Areas in World Affairs 
edited by Arthur C. Turner and Leonard Freedman 


For further information write to BOX BG: 


a 


a 


Wadsworth Publishing Company, Belmont, California 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY: 
Perspectives and Analysis 


By WILLIAM P. GERBERDING, University 
of California, Los Angeles. Off press. 


Teaches the reader how, rather than 
what, to think about foreign policy prob- 
lems. Analyzes and discusses concrete, 
contemporary problems. 


THE LEGISLATIVE STRUGGLE: 
A Study in Social Combat 


By BERTRAM M. GROSS, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. 472 pages, $7.95. 


Tae author considers the legislative pro- 
cesses of Congress in-terms of a struggle 
between various groups trying to win a 
OUTSTANDING larger share or maintain their present 
share of power, which is regarded in its 


broadest sense including political, eco- 
nomic and prestige factors. 


‘ MCGRAW-HILL 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND f 
THE PARTY SYSTEM, Third Edition 


l By HUGH A. BONE, University of Wash- 
TEXTS IN Paen: McGraw-Hill Sa Political 


Science. 700 pages, $8.95. 


Retaining the comprehensive coverage 

POLITICAL SCIENCE of previous editions, this book has been 
completely rewritten, including much 
new survey data on voter perceptions, 
demography of voters, and character- 
istics of party activists. 


THE DYNAMICS OF MODERN. 
GOVERNMENT, Second Edition 


By EUGENE J. MEEHAN, Rutgers Univer- 
sity; JOHN P. ROCHE, Brandeis Univer- 
sity; and MURRAY S. STEDMAN, Jr., 
Trinity College. 450 pages, $7.50. 


Introduces the study of government and 
politics, making use of the distinction be- 
tween democratic and authoritarian 
forms. While the approach is basically 
institutional, emphasis is placed on the 
actual working data of governments 
today. 


Examination Copies 
. Available on Request 
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FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Consulting Editor: JOSEPH P. HARRIS, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


GOVERNING OUR FIFTY STATES 
AND THEIR COMMUNITIES 

By CHARLES R. ADRIAN, Michigan State 
University. 144 pages, $3.50 (hard 
cover), $1.50 (soft cover) 


POLITICS AND VOTERS” 
By HUGH A. BONE, University of Wash- 
ington, and AUSTIN RANNEY, University 
of Wisconsin. 144 pages, $3.50 (hard 
cover), $1.50 (soft cover). 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN 
MODERN SOCIETY 

By JOHN J. CORSON, Princeton Univer- 
sity, and JOSEPH P. HARRIS. -168 pages, 
$3.50 (hard cover), $1.50 (soft cover). 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 
By ROWLAND EGGER, University of Vir- 
ginia, and JOSEPH P. HARRIS. 136 
pages, $3.50 (hard cover), $1.50 (soft 
cover}. 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS: 

The Western Tradition and 
Americon Origins 

By ANDREW HACKER, Cornell University. 
112 pages, $3.50 (hard cover), $1.50 
(soft cover). 


- AMERICA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
By CHARLES LERCHE, Jr., The American 


University. 128 pages, $3.50 (hard 
cover), $1.50 (soft cover). 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
SYSTEM 

By C. HERMAN PRITCHETT, The University 
of Chicago. 144 pages, $3.50 (hard 
cover), $1.50 (soft cover). 


LIBERTY IN THE BALANCE: 

Curreni Issues in Civil Liberties 

‘By H. FRANK WAY, University of Cali- 
fornia at Riverside. 136 pages, $4.95 
{hard cover), $1.50 (soft cover). 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL PROCESS 
By CHARLES R. ADRIAN and CHARLES 
PRESS, both of Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 756 pages, $7.95. 


A clear, systematic treatment of the de- 
cision-making process and its com- 
ponent parts—institutions, actors, ideol- 
ogy, the legal framework, interest 
groups, and the communications process. 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT, Seventh Edition 

By JOHN H. FERGUSON, Pennsylvania 
State University; and DEAN E. Mc- 
HENRY, University of California, Santa 
Cruz. Available in June. 


New features in this thorough -revision in- 
clude: two colors incorporated in an en- 
tirely new design; new illustrations; con- 
siderable rewriting and reorganization; 
and a change in emphasis to a com- 
posite of legal, structural, behavioral, : 


. and problem approaches. . 


POLITICAL THOUGHT: 
From Plato to the Present 


By M. JUDD HARMON, Utah State Uni- 
versity. McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. 584 pages, $7.95. 


A stimulating, clearly written introduc- 
tion to the history of Western political 
thought——from ancient Greece to the 
20th century totalitarian regimes of Italy, 
Germany, and the Soviet Union. Employs 
the historical approach. 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE: Readings in 
Public Opinion and Propaganda 
Edited by REO M. CHRISTENSON, Miami 
University, Ohio; and ROBERT ©. Mc- 
WILLIAMS, Eastern Michigan University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 
685 pages, $4.95. 


This is the first collection of readings on 
public opinion and propaganda specifi- 
cally designed to fit the needs and in- 
terests of non-specialists. The selections 
are penetrating, perceptive, and read- 
able . . . but do not demand theoretical 
or methodological sophistication. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 West 42nd Street. / New York, N.Y. 10036 
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Labor Arbitration 
A Dissenting View 


by Paul R. Hays 


The law should get out of labor arbitration and leave it exclusively to the 
voluntary action of the parties, suggests a judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
who presents in this book a vigorous criticism of current trends in the theory 
and practice of labor arbitration. $4.50 ° 


Beyond the Cold War 
by Marshall D. Shulman 


To stimulate public discussion of policy issues, an eminent authority on the 
Soviet Union provides the lay reader with a new perspective from which to 
view. Soviet-Western relations. “A sound, well-balanced compendium of en- 
lightened liberal thinking about what American policy now should be. . 
exceptionally skillful.’’—Frederick C. Barghoorn. 

. cloth $3.75; paper $1.25 


Symbols of American Community, 1735-1775 
by Richard L. Merritt ` 


Through a quantitative content analysis of the colonial press, Mr. Merritt 
describes the growing patterns of communication throughout the prerevolu- 
tionary colonies and casts doubt on some long-held theories of the causes 
of the Revolution. His study also points to comparisons and parallels in the 
political integration of colonial America with modern efforts to unite separate 
groups. $6.00 


Comparing Nations 


The Use of Quantitative Data in Cross-National Research 


edited by Richard L. Merritt and Stein Rokkan 


Scholars from all parts of the world met at Yale University in 1963 to evalu- 
ate the uses of quantitative data in international social science research. The 
conference papers published here discuss their more significant research 
projects and represent a rich and original contribution to political and social 
science, $12.50 


available through your bookstore 


Yale University Press i 
New Haven and London BA 


in Canada: McGill University Press 
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Plan Now to Adopt These Three Completely 


Revised and Reset Dodd Mead Textbooks 
“MODERN GOVERNMENT: A Survey of Political Science 
By DELL G. HITCHNER and WILLIAM H. HARBOLD, both of the University of Washington. 
Second Edition. 1965. $8.50 


1965 fall sales broke all previous records. First issued in 1962, the book at once became 

the Number One best seller in its field and has been adopted by hundreds of universities in 

40 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Canada, Australia, and Sudan. Early 

chapters have been rewritten and simplified, increased attention given the developing coun- 
_ tries, new interpretations introduced, and analyses and historical presentations sharpened. 
—aistructor’s Manual available. 

l 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE SUPREME COURT 
By WALLACE MENDELSON, University of Texas. Second Edition. 1965. $10.00 


Much enlarged and made more flexible, the new edition contains 159 cases supplemented 
by extensive extra-judicial material. Completely up-to-date, it contains the Reapportionment 
cases, the 1964 Civil Rights Act cases, and many others decided in late 1964. A case-text 
for either the one- or two-semester course in constitutional law. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
“Problems and Readings in Political Analysis 


By Tuomas H. ELioT, WILLIAM N. CHAMBERS, ROBERT H. SALISBURY all of Washington 
University, and KENNETH PREWITT, University of Chicago. Second Edition. 1965. $3.50 


A unique paperback designed to excite the student to think actively and analytically about 
American politics. It achieved Number One best seller status because it so ideally comple- 
ments and supplements any standard text for the first course in American government. The 
new edition. has added extensive readings and contains 27 problems, all thoroughly class- 
room tested, from which the instructor may select according to his own professional interests 
and student needs. 


N. B. An immediate 1964 success was the new Second Edition of THomaAs H. ELioT’s 
GOVERNING AMERICA: THE POLITICS OF A FREE PEOPLE, National 
Edition, $8.50; National, State, Local, $8.75. Instructor's Manual available. 

X State course and enrollment when requesting free professional copies. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, INC. 
432 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016 
Canadian Branch: 25 Hollinger Road, Toronto 16, Ontario ... 
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In preparation... 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


An Introduction to Political Science 


JOHN C. WAHLKE, SUNY at Buffalo and ALEX N. DRAGNICH, Vanderbilt University 
editors; and JOHN T. DORSEY, JR, DANIEL GRANT, AVERY LEISERSON, all of 
Vanderbilt University; BERNARD K. GORDON, George Washington University; BER- 


NARD E. BROWN, Brooklyn College of The City University of New York; WILDER ` 


CRANE, JR., University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
Spring 1966; about 620 pages; about $7.50 


Just published... 


CRISIS AND CONTINUITY IN 
WORLD POLITICS 


Readings in International Relations 
Edited by GEORGE A. LANYI and WILSON C. McWILLIAMS, both of Oberlin College 


An important new anthology of extraordinary range and scope, offering significant read- 
ings on the abiding issues of international relations by writers from Machiavelli to the 
foremost contemporary scholars and commentators. 


1966; 768 pages; $4.95 


POLITICAL MAN AND SOCIAL MAN 


Readings in Political Philosophy 
Edited by ROBERT PAUL WOLFF, Columbia University 


This book presents an interdisciplinary approach to the major problems facing the social 
or political philosopher by juxtaposing the most important readings from great political 
thinkers of the past with essays from the foremost social thinkers of. today. 


1966; 522 pages: $4.95 paperbound 


Recently published . 


TRE MIGHT OF NATIONS World Politics in Our Time 
Revised Edition 

by JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Hunter College of The City University of New York 
Foreword by ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 


“Tt is a pleasure to read this well written text and to have the use of its unusually thorough 
chapter bibliographies. The organization is sound and reflects a judicious and relevant 
selection of issues and events. The final chapter contributes effectively to the conceptuali- 
zation of international relations.” 


Daniel S. Cheever, University of Pittsburgh 
1965; 478 pages; $6.75 


For further information, write to 


RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. 
The College Dept. 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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THE SOVIET POLITICAL SYSTEM 


An Interpretation 
by ALFRED G. MEYER, Michigan State University 


An examination and interpretation of the Soviet system which goes'beyond formal in- 
stitutions and politics and concentrates on all aspects of the Soviet way of life—as con- 
cerned with the citizen at the grass-roots as with the policy-makers at the top. Professor 
Meyer makes challenging comparisons between the Soviet system and other organizations, 
including the American business corporation. 


1965; 512 pages; $5.95 


GOVERNMENT BY CONSTITUTION 


The Political Systems of Democracy 


The United States of America, Canada, Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Sweden 


by HERBERT J. SPIRO, University of Pennsylvania 


“An interes-ing, scholarly and well-written text . 


' Roger H. Wells, Bryn Mawr College 


1965; 511 pages; $2.95 paperbound 


THE CONTEMPORARY MIDDLE EAST 


Tradition and Innovation 


Edited by BENJAMIN RIVLIN, Brooklyn College of The City. University of New York 
and JOSEPH S. SZYLIOWICZ, The University of Denver 


“Probably the most comprehensive single volume compilation to date of writings on the 
modern Middle East. A sensible introduction, notes, list of suggested readings, a 
glossary and index will make this volume particularly useful in colleges and universities.” 


Foreign Affairs January 1966 
1965; 586 pages; $7.95 


PATTERNS OF GOVERNMENT 


The Major Political Systems of Europe 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 


by SAMUEL H. BEER and ADAM B. ULAM, Harvard University; HARRY ECKSTEIN 
and NICHOLAS WAHL, Princeton University; and HERBERT J. SPIRO, University of 


Pennsylvania. 


“Really outstanding. Political analysis at a high level of clarity, insight, and interest 
makes this not just a text, but a distinguished book. . 

Peter Juviler, Barnard College, Columbia University 
1962; 832 pages; 18 tables and figures; $7.95 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY 
Revised Edition 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes 

by HAROLD KARAN JACOBSON, The University of Michigan 


1965; 796 pages; $3.95 paperbound 
For further information, write to 


RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. 
The College Dept. 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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In Preparation ... 


POLITICS AMONG NATIONS Fourth Edition 


The Struggle for Power and Peace 

- by HANS J. MORGENTHAU, The University of Chicago 

Professor Morgenthau appraises the fateful struggle of sovereign states for power and 
peace in our times in -what is still the most comprehensive and useful survey in the field 
of contemporary international politics.: With true discernment, clarity and insight, he dis- 
cusses nuclear disarmament, balance of power, and political ideologies. 

Spring 1966; about 720 pages; $7.50 


Just published ... 


PRIVATE POWER AND 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


by GRANT McCONNELL, The University of Chicago 


Drawing his material from virtually the whole range of American political life, the author 
has made a searching study of the non-governmental forces that influence or control large 
areas of American. public policy. i 


1966; 416 pages; $4.85 
Recently published ... 


SOVIET POLITICS 
AND GOVERNMENT 


A Reader 

Edited with introductory notes by RANDOLPH L. BRAHAM 

The City College of The City University of New York 

This unusually conceived reader presents interpretations of basic aspects of Soviet gov- 
ernment by both orthodox Communist writers and more critical Western commentators. 


1965; 640 pages; $4.95 paperbound 


BRITISH POLITICS IN THE 
COLLECTIVIST AGE 


by SAMUEL H. BEER, Harvard University 


An assessment of contemporary British political life. “A valuable addition to our literature 
on British politics. The argument is stimulating, powerfully developed, and documented 
with rich scholarship.” 
$ Leslie Lipson, University of California, Berkeley 
1965; 384 pages; $5.95 


THE STAGES OF POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
by A. F. K. ORGANSKI, The University of Michigan 


A study in comparative politics which fcllows the modern nation, showing how and why 
political institutions change from age to age, and concentrating in particular on the con- 
tribution of politics to economic development. 


1965; 256 pages; $3.95 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Dept. 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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CONSTITUTIONALISM 
IN AMERICA: 


Origins and Evolution of Its Fundamental Ideas 
Arthur E. Sutherland, Harvard Law School 


This book is a history of five constitutional ideas: rule by majority will, 

justice despite majorities, equality of man, diffusion of governmental 

power, and the ideal of a fundamental written Jaw. The author traces 

their origin and growth, from Magna Carta through five centuries in 

ha England; through a century and a half in Colonial America; and through 
ae the experience of the United States from their independence to the pres- 
i ent day. 1965. 618 pages. $9.50 





AMERICAN NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Stephen T. Early, Jr., DePauw University 


This is a concisely written, well-organized ‘text that emphasizes the legal 
framework (both theoretical and constitutional) and values of the United 
States Government. At the same time it presents a thorough description 
of the structure and processes of the government and of the frequent gaps 
i between theory and practice. The book contains a great amount of factual 
material and many extracts from original sources that give the reader a 
sense of his political heritage. The book includes an extensive bibliography 
and index. 1964. 494 pages, ill. $6.50 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
AND DEMOCRACY, Revised Edition 
Carl J. Friedrich, Harvard University 


This text focuses on the nature and development of modern government, 
including the functioning processes of constitutional government, and 
government tension, breakdowns, and adjustments. f 

1950. 688 pages. $9.50 


Nae 
} 


BLAISDELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
A Division of Ginn and Company 

275 Wyman Street 

Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 
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Free Government in the Making: 
Readings in American Political Thought Third Edition 


ALPHEUS THOMAS MASON, Princeton University 


To portray the meaning and significance of the American political tradition, Professor Mason 
has brought together 180 statements by men who have been instrumental in its making, 
providing introductory essays that show the place of the statements in the continuity of 
American political thought. The Third Edition brings the study up to date with chapters 


covering issues of the last ten years and supplies fresh materials on the struggle for the . 


Bill of Rights, the Jacksonian period, slavery, the Progressive era, and other topics. 
1965 952 pp. $7.50 


The Democratic Civilization 


By Lesim Lipson, University of California, Berkeley 

According to the author, a democracy, like other states, is a fusion of three elements: 
social conditions, politics and institutional framework, and philosophical ideals. After 
thoroughly examining each of these elements in itself, he attempts to synthesize the rela- 
tions among them, which lie at the very center of the political process. The book concludes 


with a summary and an analysis of the prospects of democracy. 
1964 632 pp. $7.50 


Elements of Democratic Government 


Fourth Edition 

By J. A. CORRY, Queen’s University, and HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of Pennsylvania 
Concern both for political theory and for concrete example distinguishes this long- 
respected textbook, a study of liberal democracy centering on the political institutions and 
practices of the United States and Great Britain, with references to France and the Soviet 
Union for comparison and contrast. In the Fourth Edition the authors have added informa- 


tion on the Fifth French Republic, changes in tke Soviet Union, and other recent develop- 
ments. ` -1964 842 pp. $7.75 


The Springtime of F reedom: 
The Evolution of Developing Societies 


By Writ1am McCorp, Rice University 
1965 344 pp. paper $2.25 cloth $6.00 


Equality in America: 
Religion, Race, and the Urban Majority 


By ALAN P. Grimes, Michigan State University 
1964 144 pp. paper $1.50 cloth $4.50 


Oxford University Press / 417 Fifth Ave. / New York, N.Y. 10016 
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The Theory and Practice of International Stratification 


By Irvine Louts Horowirz, Washington University 


The author examines every aspect of development in the modern world—social, political, 

economic, and psychological—in a book that implicitly poses the question: how are the new 

nations of Africa, Asia, and Latin America to develop? Systematically and thoroughly he 

examines the interaction between these nations and the other two main power blocs in the 

world zoday, the United States and its Western allies, and the Soviet Union and its Eastern 

_ allies, considering “overdevelopment” as well as underdevelopment, stagnation as well as 
r problems of growth. 


April 1966 528 pp. paper $2.95 cloth $8.50 


Readings in American Democracy 


Second Edition 
Edited by GERALD STOURZH, RALPH LERNER, and H. C. HARLAN 


The Second Edition of this widely used reader reflects the recent focus of public debate on 
civil rights, with a new section on civil rights and federalism as defined in successive Su- 
preme Court rulings and statements of Administration Policy. The other nine topics include 
individual rights, the diffusion of power, the politics of democracy, the welfare state, and 
democratic statesmanship, and an appendix contains the United States Constitution. 


1966 496 pp. paper $2.25 


b Readings in Economics and Politics 


Second Edition 
Edited by H. C. HARLAN, Chicago City Junior College 


New selections dealing with tax cuts, gold problems, automation, and the intelligent sup- 
port of rapidly changing economic policies are among the additions to this well-known 
reader in the Second Edition. In clear and forceful statements the book explores twelve 
asic political-economic problems, among them farm problems, capital and labor, the rela- 
tionship among prices, profits, and wages, and stability and growth in employment. 


1366 800 pp. . paper $2.75 


World Communism: 


The Disintegration of a Secular Faith 


By RICHARD LOWENTHAL, Free University, West Berlin 
320 pp. Galaxy Books 156 paper $1.75 


\ 


The Evolution of American Foreign Policy 


By DEXTER PERKINS f 
176 pp. Galaxy Books 159 paper $1.65 


Oxford University Press / 417 Fifth Ave. / New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Poor Richard’s Politicks 


Benjamin Franklin and His New American Order 


By PAuL W. Conner, Princeton University. “An urbane, gracefully written study .. . 
an excellent job of placing Franklin’s concepts within the larger realm of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury thought. . . . One of the best things dore on Franklin.”—-Winuiam S. Hanna. “A 
serious contribution to the discussion of the meaning of Franklin and of the American > 
Enlightenment. It is scholarly, intelligent, and well written—and it is provocative.” —HENRY 


STEELE Commacer, Book Week $6.50 ` ae 


The Poverty of Abundance 


Hoover, the Nation, the Depression 


By ALBERT U. Romasco, New York University. “A penetrating and sophisticated study 
of the response of American institutions, including the Presidency, to the Depression years.” 
—Watter Jounson. “A sound and comprehensive account of real merit, filling an impor- 
tant gap in our knowledge of 20th century American history.”—Frank FREIDEL $6.00 


Modern Capitalism 


The Changing Balance of Public and Private Power | oid 


By ANDREW SHONFIELD, Director of Studies, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London. “An absolutely essential study of contemporary capitalism in the Western world. 
This is the right book at the right time by the right man. ... The first major attempt by a 
trained economist, experienced journalist and practicing specialist in international affairs 
to make sense out of the complex changes in relations between private and public economic 
power. ... MODERN CAPITALISM, as a tract for our time, is excellent in itself. It should 
have the equally excellent effect of stimulating a higher standard of ptblic argument about 
the economic virtues and the political hazards of economic planning in advanced industrial 
societies.” —ROBERT LEKACHMAN, JV. Y. Times Book Review . $10.50 


Polities in West Africa 


By W. ARTHUR Lewis, Woodrow Wilson School of International Affairs, Princeton. This 
book contains the Whidden Lectures for 1965, delivered at McMaster University, Hamilton, ` 
Oniario. Mr. Lewis is an internationally known authority on Africa, and this book shows 
his keen insight into the nature of political parties in West Africa. He analyzes the power 
structure in the 13 independent states of West Africa and explains why in all but two effec- 
tive opposition parties have been suppressed. $3.50 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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Industrialisation and Race Relations 


A Symposium 


Edited by Guy HUNTER. The first part contains a number of essays on racial issues in 
relation to industrial expansion in certain countries. Part II deals with the racial issue as it 


‘appears to a progressive industrialist with world interests (A. P. Blair, formerly of Royal 


Dutch Shell); a theoretical essay on the subject by Herbert Blumer of California; and a 


. paper viewing the subject from the historical and political points of view by the editor. 
-ILR.R. $6.75 


Obstacles to Change in Latin America 


Edited by CLAUDIO VELIZ, formerly of the University of Chile. The purpose of the 1965 
Chatham House Conference, from which the essays in this volume stem, was to study the 
factors which prevented positive institutional changes in Latin America. A principal con- 


~ temporary problem, that of excessive stability, is discussed by Latin Americans, who, apart 


from being academically distinguished, are placed near the sources of political power in 
their respective countries. The paradox of the growth and power of a large urban popula- 
tion before industrialization is examined, along with the social contract between a tradi- 
tional aristocracy and a new middle class which is disinterested or incapable of leading 
necessary reform movements. R.I.I.A. $6.75 


Portrait of a Minority 
Asians in East ‘Africa 


Edited by Duaram P. Guat, Makerere University College, Kampala. A neglected sub- 
ject is the predicament of the 360,000 Asians who have settled in the East African countries 
of Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania. The countries’ attainment of independence has brought to 
the surface the extremely vulnerable position of the Asian community. The purpose of the 
book is to discuss the problems of this Asian community, and the six studies, by leading East 
African Asian scholars, provide historical, social, political, economic and educational sur- 
veys and look at future prospects. Paper, $2.50 


The Government of Northern Ireland 


Public Finance and Public Services 1921-1964 


By R. J. LAWRENCE, The Queen’s University, Belfast. Northern Ireland enjoys a unique 
form of self-government known as Parliamentary Devolution and the purpose of this book 
is to analyze the problems of devolution and assess its value as a form of decentralized gov- 
ernment. Mr. Lawrence gives the necessary background before providing detailed studies 


` oi the public services of education, health, housing and social security, and an examination 


of public finance. $5.60 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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Announcing 


STUDIES IN HISTORY 
iy AND POLITICS 
@ @ 


A new Series of Readings in 


AMERICAN HISTORY * EUROPEAN POLITICS 

AMERICAN POLITICS © COMPARATIVE POLITICS 

Each volume combines four elements 

THEMATIC ORGANIZATION © tracing the complete develop- 


ment of a major topic 


PRIMARY MATERIALS œ enabling students to read and analyze 


source materials and essential documents 


INTERPRETIVE ESSAYS © acquainting students with fresh, 


provocative interpretations by leading specialists 


EDITORIAL NARRATIVE © introducing parts and sections, and 


providing continuity as the topic is developed 


Titles now avallable 


THE DEVELOPMENT ‘OF THE COMMUNIST BLOC 
Roger W. Pethybridge, University College, Swansea, England 


This volume traces the affairs of the Communist Bloc in East Europe and 
Asia from the closing stages of the Second World War up to 1960. 


Paperbound 272 ‘pages $2.25 


CHURCH AND STATE IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
John F. Wilson, Princeton University 


‘This volume examines the relaticnship between Church and State in Amer- 
ica from Colonial times to the present day. 


Paperbound 256 pages $1.95 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST FROM PETER 
TO KHRUSHCHEV 
L. Jay Oliva, New York University 


This volume explores the relations of Russia with the Western neighbors 
from the modernizations of Peter the Great to the fall of Khrushchev. 


Other Volumes in Preparation 


D D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
| | 


College Department 


Home Office: Boston, Mass. 02116 Sales Offices: Engle- 
wood, N.J. 07631 Chicago, Ill. 60616 San Francisco, 
Calif. 94105 Atlanta, Ga. 30324 Dallas, Tex. 75247 
London W.C.1 ‘Toronto 2-B 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY SINCE WORLD WAR I 
SECOND REVISED EDITION 


JOHN SPANIER. In this major revision of his popular 
text on postwar diplomatic history—the best-selling 
Praeger Paperback—Professor Spanier records and an- 
alyzes substantial changes in our foreign policy under 
Kennedy and Johnson. The American Political Science 
Review said of the original edition: “An important con- 
tribution to more mature thinking about foreign policy.” 

297 pp. U-503/$2.25 


~ THE STATE OF WAR 
Essays in the Theory and Practice of International Politics 


STANLEY HOFFMANN. “In politics, my prize book is 
Stanley Hoffmann’s just-published THE STATE OF 
WAR, a book of essays on world politics by one of the 
subtlest of the younger political thinkers in America to- 
day.”-MAX LERNER, in The New York Post. 

` 286 pp. U-591/$2.25 


PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL STRATEGY 
A Book of Readings 


kg 


Edited by HENRY A. KISSINGER. One of America’s 
leading pelitical analysts has compiled and introduced the 
most extensive yet closely coordinated compendium on 
national policy now available. The contributors include: 
President Kennedy, Robert McNamara, Edward Teller, 
Herman Kahn, Alastair Buchan, T. C. Schelling, and many 
others. 487 pp. U-588/$3.95 


THE UNITED NATIONS. IN THE BALANCE 
Accomplishments and Prospects 


Edited by NORMAN J. PADELFORD and LELAND 
M. GOODRICH. In this challenging symposium, leading 
authorities provide a broad appraisal of the successes and 
failures in the U. N.’s twenty-year history and point to the 
problems that cloud its future. Among the eminent con- 
tributors are Francis O. Wilcox, Walter R. Sharp, Louis 
Henkin, and the editors. (Reprinted from a special issue 
of International Organization.) 494 pp. U-585/$2.95 





FREDERICK A. PUBLISHERS 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 
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Important paperbacks for 
Political Science courses 





From Harcourt, Brace &v World WA 








POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
National, State, and Local Edition / National Edition 


by EMMETTE S. REDFORD, DAVID B. TRUMAN, 
ANDREW HACKER, ALAN F. WESTIN, 
and ROBERT C. WOOD 


This distinguished new text, available in both a National and a National, State, 
and Local Edition, has been widely adopted in colleges and universities across 
the country. Written by five eminent scholars, each a specialist in his field, it. 
presents a full-scale study of the structure and process of American democracy. 
‘The book reflects a breadth of knowledge and experience seldom found in a be- 
ginning textbook; at the same time, its skillful balance of fact and interpretatiom,~— 
hard analysis, and vigorous style make it an absorbing introduction to American 
government. : 
“Politics and Government in the United States demonstrates a strong com- ` 

mand of the data, a sophisticated awareness of the line between myth and reality, 
and a fresh approach to the subject matter of the American government course. 
The treatments of the Presidency, the legislative process, civil liberty, local gov- 
ernment, and welfare, foreign policy, and technology are extraordinarily good.” 
~—Wallace S. Sayre, Columbia University. 

National, State, and Local Edition: 1,004 pages, illustrated, $8.95. National 
Edition: 874 pages, illustrated, $7.95. Instructor’s Manual available. ' 

Now in preparation: a Student Guide, by Robert J. Quinlan, containing exer- 
cises on the main terms and concepts of each text chapter and suggestions for 
individual projects. Paperbound. 224 pages, $2.95 (probable). Publication: 


April 
oe 


VIEWS OF AMERICA 


Edited by ALAN F. WESTIN, General Editor, 
JULIAN H. FRANKLIN, PAUL E. SIGMUND, 
and HOWARD R. SWEARER 


This book presents the first structured collection of foreign commentaries on 
American life, coupled with American reactions to foreign views and an analysis 
of their sources. The book is divided into four main parts: I. Views from West- 

_ ern Europe. II. Views from the Communist Bloc. III. Views from the Developing 
Nations. IV. American Reactions to Foreign Commentary. The first three parts 
present 59 articles from 24 countries: Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany and 
Sweden, the Soviet Union, Communist China, and the Afro-Asian and Latin- 
American nations. The editors have selected articles that represent the domi- 
nant opinions within the three major areas and reflect the latest pattern of for- 
eign commentary on American life. Each part contains an introduction, and the 
articles are arranged under the following categories: American Ideology, Ameri- 
can Politics, American Society, the American Economy, and American Foreign- 
Policy. The introductions and parallel structures of the parts highlight the cor 
trasts and similarities in the points of view presented by these three foreign areas. 
The 22 articles in the fourth part of the book present historical and contempo- 
rary American reactions to foreign commentary and analyze the sources and 
meaning of foreign opinions about this country. The book concludes with es- 
Says suggesting how to view foreign criticism constructively and what changes 
are needed to improve our image abroad. Paperbound. 416 pages, $3.95 (prob- 
able). Publication: April 
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Books for Political Science Courses 





+ 


Harbrace Casebooks in Political Science 
Under the General Editorship of ALAN F. WESTIN 


POLITICS IN AFRICA: 7 Cases 


~r 


Edited by GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 


This casebook offers a wealth of concrete, detailed information on politics and 
government in the developing countries of sub-Saharan Africa. Drawing on their 
first-hand acquaintance with African affairs, the contributors provide seven cases 
that are representative of key problems—political, social, economic and legal— 
the new nations confronted in their attempts to establish and preserve viable 
governmental institutions. The cases presuppose no background in African 
politics: each is self-contained, explaining essential names, places, and events as 
they are introduced, and each is followed by study questions and a short bibliog- 


. raphy. The volume also includes eight charts and ten maps, one a map of Africa 


as a whole and the others of the countries or regions covered in the cases. Gon- 
tributors: J. Gus Liebenow, William J. Foltz, St. Clair Drake and Leslie Alex- 
ander Lacy, Richard L. Sklar, Crawford Young, Donald Rothchild, and Jeffrey 
Butler. Paperbound. 296 pages, $2.95 (probable). Publication: Marc 


POLITICS IN THE SOVIET UNION: 7 Cases 


X 


Other 


EA 


“a 


Edited by ALEXANDER DALLIN and ALAN F. WESTIN 


Written by outstanding authorities in the field, the cases in this book detail with 
concrete vividness key factors in the Soviet political system through a study in 
depth of seven historical and governmental issues. The book begins with a Gen- 
eral Introduction by the volume editors; following each case are five study ques- 
tions which may be used as topics for discussion and term papers and a brief 
list of bibliographical sources. Political cartoons and halftones are also included. 
Contributors: Robert V. Daniels, Robert Conquest, Bernard. Morris, Grey Hod- 
nett, Patricia Blake, John Hazard, and Raymond L. Garthoff. Paperbound. 
320 pages, $3.25 (probable). Publication: April 


books in the series 


. Politics in Europe: 5 Cases in European Government, edited by Gwendolen M. 


Carter and Alan F. Westin; The Uses of Power: 7 Cases in American Politics, 
edited by Alan F. Westin; The Centers of Power: 3 Cases in American National 
Government, edited by Alan F. Westin; The Third Branch of Government: 
8 Cases in Constitutional Politics, edited by C. Herman Pritchett and Alan F. 
Westin; Power and Order: 6 Cases in World Politics, edited by John G. Stoes- 
singer and Alan F. Westin. 


Harcourt, Brace ¢7 World, Inc. 


New York / Chicago / Burlingame 
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W 
KOS 
new from WILEY 


SOCIAL CHANGE: THE COLONIAL SITUATION 
Edited by IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN, Columbia, A reader dealing with the process 
of change in colonial societies within a world context of modernization. Regarding the 
colony as a set of interrelated institutions in flux, Wallerstein compares material from 
all modern colonial situations. 674 pages. $9.50. 


FROM COLLECTIVE SECURITY TO PREVENTIVE DIPLOMACY 
Edited by Jorr Larus, Brandeis. Using eight case histories, Larus shows why the- ~ 
concept of collective security has declined recently and why it is being superseded by 
preventive diplomacy. 556 pages, Paper: $4.95. Cloth: $6.95. 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
By RicHarp E. FLATHMAN, Chicago. An analysis of the concept, “public interest,” 
its uses in political discourse and the problems of value theory which arise in connec- 
tion with it. 197 pages. $7.25. 


POLITICS IN LEBANON 
Edited by LEONARD BINDER, Chicago. Seventeen specialists discuss the traditional, 
social and contemporary economic bases of Lebanese democracy and show how tradi- 
tional cultural elements mold development and modernization. 368 pages. $8.50) Sy 


DOCTRINES OF IMPERIALISM 
By A. P. THORNTON, Toronto. Thornton sets out the beliefs that underlie the doc- 
trines of power, profit and civilization. In a survey of the impact of imperialist beliefs 
on men’s attitudes and actions from Roman times to the present, he concentrates on the 
Empire-builders as well as their critics. 246 pages. Paper: $2.95. Cloth: $5.95. 


DETERRENCE BEFORE HIROSHIMA 
By GEORGE H. QUESTER, Harvard. A detailed survey of official and unofficial writings 
on air strategy prior to 1945. Quester provides insights into the deterrability of the 
Kaiser, Hitler, Tojo, Churchill ard Roosevelt as well as showing that our ability to be 
careful about restraints today may be limited. 196 pages. $6.95. 


GOVERNMENTAL POLICY AND INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
Edited by Srewarr E. Fraser, George Peabody. 373 pages. $7.50. < 


PLANNING: ASPECTS AND APPLICATIONS 
By MELVILLE C. BRANCH, Los Angeles City Planning Commission. 333 pages. 
$10.95. zo 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 605 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 
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3 distinguished | books from the 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE PRESS 


Knoxville 37916. 


PROHIBITION AND POLITICS: 


Turbulent Decades in Tennessee 1885-1920 
by, Paul E. Isaac, Lamar State College 


Long before prohibition became a factor in national politics, it was 
often a dominant public issue at the state and local levels. This absorb- 
ing book offers a striking insight into the American prohibition move- 
ment by focusing on its colorful history in Tennessee, where temper- 
ance agitation reached an intensity rarely equalled in other states. Pub- 
lished in cooperation with the Tennessee Historical Commission. 1965, 
302 PP.» i 00 oe 


LAW, STATE, AND INTERNATIONAL 


- LEGAL ORDER: Essays in Honor of 


Hans Kelsen 
edited by Salo Engel, Hniversizy of Tennessee, in cooperation 
with R. A. Metall, International Labour Office, Geneva 


“Enjoyable and enriching as well as intellectually stimulating... any- 
one interested in fundamental problems of legal, political, and philo- 
sophical analysis will find some pieces of special interest” — Annals of 
the American Academy. Twenty-eight international legal scholars dis- 
cuss aspects of Kelsen’s theory of pure law—13 writing in English, 


l 2l in eee 4in Spanish, 3.in Breach: 1 964, 380 pp., $10.00 


~.: THE WAGNER ACT CASES 


by Richard C. Cortner, University of R 


“This fascinating volume presents in some detail the legislative his- 
tory of the National Labor Relations Act? — American Historical Re- 
view. "Highly recommended for university libtaries; it is a basic book 
for industrial relations Rote ne LAOT Journal 1 964, 218 pp., 
$6.00 
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Scheduled for publication in 1966... 


GOVERNING THE AMERICAN NATION 
Richard H. Leach, Duke University 


Describes the foundations, structure, ard functions of the national government. Includes 
strong emphasis on change and develcpment of the government. Timely—incorporates 
changes through the 88th Congress. Concise—designed as an introductory text, to present 
core material. , 


POLITICAL PARTIES 
AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR. 


William J. Crotty, University of Oregon 
Donald M. Freeman, University of Arizona at Tucson 
Douglas S. Gatlin, Florida Atlantic University 


Presents the best materials available for the study of problems relevant to political parties. 
Emphasizes the evolutionary nature of major and minor parties in political history. Analyzes 
theoretical landmarks of parties in ccntemporary political science. Compares, through 
essays, American political parties and those of other countries. 5% X 83g paperbound 
est. 696 pp. 


WORLD POLITICS: 
. The Writings of Practitioners and 
Theorists, Classical and Modern 


Arend Lijphart, University of California at Berkeley 


Selects material from acknowledged experts—both classic and contemporary theorists and 
political practitioners. Includes balanced material on the modern state system, world 
conflict, the search for international ordez, the cold.war, and peaceful coexistence. Presents 
authoritative articles, chapters, and speeches in their entirety. Provides a cross reference 
chart relating each of the readings to ssecific chapters in all major International Relations 
textbooks. 5% X 8% paperbound est. 480 pp. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 


Dept. KI, 150 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 02111 
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-Recent Texts in Government... 


COMMUNISM IN PERSPECTIVE 
Andrew Gyorgy, Boston University 
Inclades a comprehensive study of the role and problems of world Communism. Stresses 
both the cold war and the Sino-Soviet dispute. Offers a wealth of illustrative problems— 
from the Soviet "take over" of Eastern Europe to the Korean War. Traces origins of modern 
Communism—from Marx, Lenin, Stalin to Mao and Khruschev. 1964 6x9 paperbound 
269 pp. a i 
C... the project is well conceived and well executed, and a valuable teaching aid." 
Frederick Barghoorn, Yale University , 

“Useful popular summary—especially good on international aspects.” Paul Sigmund, 
_Prinzeton University i 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN AMERICA 


Daniel R. Grant and H. C. Nixon, Emeritus 
both of Vanderbilt University 


Devzlops understanding of intergovernmental relationships. Presents a realistic portrait of 
government operations in actual practice. Emphasizes significant areas previously neglected 
—state constitutions as political documents, judges and politics. Discusses such timely 
issues as: the impact of the census reports, the Baker v. Carr reapportionment decision, 
latest findings in szate legislative behavior, civil rights. 1963 6% %9 439 pp. 

"An outstanding text." Robert Doubleday, New York University 

"It is an excellent book—especially good on intergovernmental relations." J. E, Reeves, 
Univessity of Kentucky 

"They have done a fine job in covering the basic institutional material . . ." Shirley- 






Chasman, Vassar College 


THE JUDICIARY: a 
The Supreme Court in the Governmental Process 
Henry J. Abraham, The University of Pennsylvania 


Analyzes the role of the judiciary—particularly the Supreme Court—in the legal, govern- 











mental, ard political process. Discusses, in topical treatment, the Court's role in civil rights 
and liberties. Treats court staffing and the Supreme Court's role in judicial review and 


judicial self-restraint. 1965 5% X 8% paperbound 128 pp. rr 
. K 
| E & = 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 


Dept. KI, 150 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 02111 
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This 
isa new 
quarterly 
journa! 


ITS SCHOLARLY. 


Among the contributors to the first issue: Leonard Schapiro, 
Robert A. Dahl, Leo Moulin, J. E. Spence, S. Galai. 








And original: 


“It is perhaps too obvious to require stating that the process of 
government must be studied not only in light of what these with 
power under their control try to do and actually achieve; but also 
with regard to those who oppose those aims, or whose interests 
and resistance have to be conciliated before those in power can 
act. ALL | CAN SAY IS THAT, IF SO, IT IS REMARKABLE HOW 
‘OFTEN IN PRACTICE THE OBVIOUS ESCAPES THE ATTENTION 
OF SCHOLARS WHO WRITE ABOUT POLITICS PAST OR PRES- 
ENT, THAT IS WHY THIS JOURNAL HAS BEEN WRITTEN.” 


‘From the foreword by Leonard Schapiro, 
Chairman, Editorial Board; Professor, U. of London 


A limited number of complimentary copies are available. ‘ 


Subscription orders should be sent to GOVERNMENT 

. AND OPPOSITION, The World Publishing Company, 
- 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland, Ohio 44102. Rates: 
Single issue, $3; Four, $8; Eight, $15. 
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Announcing 
| from THE DORSEY PRESS 
one POLITICS: The Global System 
By HERBERT J. SPIRO, University of Pennsylvania 


Professor Spiro’s World Politics is a systematic analysis of contemporary international 
politics. It analyzes the role of the United Nations; and weighs “realist” and “legalist” 
conceptions of international law and force against each other. 

THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM: Notes and Readings 


Edited by BERNARD E. BROWN, Brooklyn College, and 
JOHN C. WAHLKE, S.U.N.Y. at Buffalo i 


This book provides a collection of readings constituting a coherent set of the best 
research reports and conceptual and theoretical discussions taken from professional 
‘literature. Included are extensive chapter introductions by the editors. 


““fAAJOR EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS, Revised Edition 
By ALEX N. DRAGNICH, Vanderbilt University 


Recently published, this new edition places more stress on actual practice and analy- 
sis; reflects changes in all countries, particularly the Soviet Union, since the previ- 
ous.edition; and includes a new analytical chapter on comparative government. 


« 


Other Recent Books in The Dorsey Series in Political Science: 


LATIN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS: The Dynamics of a Revolutionary Society 
By ALEXANDER T. EDELMANN, University of Nebraska 


Professor Edelmann uses a sociological, topical approach in this book which enables 
the student to understand the social forces which underlie the politics of the region 
and influence politics and governments. 


THE THEORY AND METHOD OF POLITICAL ANALYSIS 


w By EUGENE J. MEEHAN, Rutgers—The State University 
This book places methodology in its philosophic context, examines the meaning of 
“being scientific” in terms of philosophy of science, and attempts to show the limits 
and uses of science in political science. 
THE DYNAMICS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION: The Making of World Order 
By PHILIP E. JACOB and ALEXINE L. ATHERTON, both of the 


University of Pennsylvania 


Using a functional approach, this book demonstrates the common principles, prac- 
tices, and institutions which have evolved as independent national states have tried 
to deal with their problems. 

COMPARATIVE POLITICS: Notes and Readings, Revised Edition 


Edited by ROY C. MACRIDIS, Brandeis University, and 
BERNARD E. BROWN, Brooklyn College 


Used by more than one hundred schools in its first edition, this revised edition in-` 
cludes many new essays and an expanded section on modern dictatorship and the 
politics of developing nations. 


h 
: Ac WRITE FOR EXAMINATION COPIES FOR COLLEGE ADOPTION 


MINS 


P RES S 


The Dorsey Press 


Homewood, Illinois 
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The Pattern 
of 


~ Human Concerns 
o by HADLEY CANTRIL 


Using a brilliantly original technique o2 psychological exploration, this simply stated 
book proposes a new way of looking at mankind’s social structure. Employing what 
they ‘term the Self-Anchoring Striving Scale, Dr. Cantril and his associates reveal 


how people everywhere feel about their lives and nations, their pasts, presents, 


and futures. 


Their study embraces nearly a third of all the people on earth—citizens of both 
developed and developing countries, of democracies, of dictatorships—a coverage 
of fourteen nations, five continents, and many islands, including—importantly— 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic. Dr. Cantril’s fresh method of approach shows 
how it is possible to avoid many errors in the exercise of national policy, and to em- 
bark on policies which offer a likelihood of success. 


Dr. Cantril has been an adviser to four of the last five United States administrations. 
His report deals with the real world. Its implications embrace politics, government, 
history, social science, economics, cultural anthropology, and a dozen other fields. 

Charts, diagrams, 450 pages, $10.00 


This volume is one of a group of major works published in celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the founding of Rutgers, The State University. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY P RESS, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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| NEW AND RECENT | 
POLITICAL SCIENCE BOOKS 


FROM PRENTICE-HALL 
FOR 1965-1966 





š ik A 
New— ; f l 
GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, 6TH EDITION, 1966, National Edition and 


National-State-Local Edition, By James MacGregor Burns, Williams College, and J. W. 
Peltason, University of California, Irvine. : i 


This new edition of GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE has retained all the features that 
instructors have praised as “excellent and erudite,” “readable and informative,” “clear and 
well-written.” The theme continues to be government by the people, and the problems re- 
lating to this central idea. The Sixth Edition, as did the successful previous editions, empha- 
sizes case studies, historical background amplified by carefully selected illustrations, contrasting 
approaches to the mechanics and problems of modern government, and the maintenance of 
a healthy balance between human interest detail and generalization. At the same time, this 
edition is entirely new in many aspects, with a new sixteen page full color insert on the history 
cf political compaigning, and has been greatly strengthened as a text. 


Five problems that are considered to be the key ones inthe book are systematically developed 
in the first chapter, spelled out in more detail in the “problems guide” at the beginning of 
each part, and referred to continually throughout the text. In addition, conclusions in terms 
of the authors’ own views on these problems are provided in Chapter 20. - 


In the Sixth Edition the authors continue to make use of the latest scholarship. Stress is 
placed on the enhanced role of the President, the historic actions of the Supreme Court and . 
of the “new Congress,” the broadened programs in civil rights and social welfare, and the 
intensified problems of the states and cities. i 


The Sixth Edition has been brought completely up to date—an important feature in view of 
the important events of the past two or three years and, especially, of the past year. GOV- 
ERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE is frankly and proudly a teaching book. It seeks to interest’ 
the student in American Government and to hold his interest as a basis for continuing the 
study of political science. It succeeds in being a teaching book without simplifying this “most 
complicated government on earth” and without lowering its intellectual standards. 


As in the past, GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE has. been printed in both the National 
and National-State-Local Editions. Either of these may be used at the option of the instructor 
depending upon the structure of the course. A new teacher’s manual, TEACHING GOVERN- 
MENT WITH BURNS AND PELTASON’S GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, SIXTH 
EDITION, 1966, by Lucius J. Barker, University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, is available upon 
adoption. National Edition: March 1966, Approx. 784 pp., $8.50; National-State-Local: March 
1966, Approx. 928 pp., $8.95 


NEW 1966 POLITICAL SCIENCE BOOKS 


GUIDE TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 2ND EDITION, 1966, By James A. é 


Burkhart, Stephens College, and Raymond L. Lee, Indiana State University, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. This workbook and study guide for the Sixth Edition of GOVERNMENT BY 
THE PEOPLE, has been revised and continues to be completely integrated with the text and 
is, therefore, a guide to efficient, intelligent study of political science. Through objective ques- 
tions this workbook provides a check on tke fundamental facts. January 1966, 240 pp., pa- 
perbpund $2.95 


DIMENSIONS OF POLITICAL ANALYSIS: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CON- 
TEMPORARY STUDY OF POLITICS, By Cyril Roseman, Charles G. Mayo, and F. B. 


Collinge, all of San Francisco State College. Provides first-hand familiarity with the perspec- - 


_tives and methods of prominent twentieth century studies in political science. This new text- 
reader, with its extensive introductory comments, presents and analyzes thirty selections which 
are organized to illustrate the major concerns of the discipline. February 1966, 384-pp., $6.95 


CASES IN AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS, Edited by 
Rocco J, Tresolini, Lehigh University, and Richard T. Frost, Reed College. Presents 
twenty-nine cases written especially for this volume. Offers this valuable case material as a 
teaching device for introductory courses in American government. Analyzes a large number 
of important recent cases without ignoring the old and enduring problems. Can be used either 
as a basic or supplementary text. January 1966, 304 pp., paperbound $3.95 


TEXAS: ITS GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS, 2nd Edition, 1966, By Wilbourn E, 
Benton, Texas A & M University, Based upon a positive and constructive approach to state 
rights and state obligations, this Second Edition provides a dynamic interpretation of Texas 
state and local government in an ever-changing society. Integrates the spirit of yesterday’s con- 
troversies with modern political procedures. January 1966, 576 pp., paperbound $4.95 


THE ELECTORAL PROCESS, Edited by M. Kent Jennings, University of Michigan, 
and L. Harmon Zeigler, University of Gregon. This selection of readings focuses on the 


electoral process at various levels and in various contexts. It looks at this process from two | 


main perspectives: the level of the individual voter and citizen and the level of the political 
parties and candidates. The book concerns itself with voting behavior and with candidate and 
party behavior. January 1966, 320 pp., $6.75 


THREE FORTHCOMING VOLUMES IN 1966 


COMMUNIST POLITICAL SYSTEMS, By Alvin Z. Rubenstein, University of Pennsy]- 
vania. This combined text and readings book is concerned with the internal ordering, opera- 
tion and evolution of Communist political systems. This volume seeks to study these systems 
on a comparative basis. It aims at stimulating critical thinking and meaningful generalizations 
about why Communist Parties came to power; how they have sought to modernize and re- 
structure society; wherein they differ; and how thev are likely to evolve in the future. June 
1966, Approx. 416 pp., $7.50 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 5TH EDITION, 1966, By Albert B. 
Saye, University of Georgia, John F. Allums, Specialist on National Security, Executive 
Office of the President, and Merritt B. Pound, University of Georgia. Through four edi- 
tions, this has become a standard text in American government. The fifth edition continues 
the original objective of presenting a concise, straight-forward account of the basic features 
of American government with emphasis on constitutional principles. June 1966, Approx. 
470 pp., $6.95 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 2ND EDI- 
TION, 1966, By William C. Olson, Columbia University, and Fred A. Sonderman, 


Colorado College. Combines a selection of outstanding theoretical and analytical articles from ` 


American and foreign journals, with textual introduction or commentaries to each chapter. 
Designed to introduce students to significant concepts being discussed in the articles. June 
1966, Approx. 525 pp., $7.75 : 


For approval copies 


PRENTICE-HALL 


BUENO ay iomem Saen Fudiictuviis 6i 1965 = 


THE COMMUNIST REVOLUTION IN ASIA: TACTICS, GOALS, AND ACHIEVE- 
MENTS, Edited by Robert A. Scalapino, University of California, at Berkeley. The first 
comprehensive study of Asian Communism. Covering all the countries of East and South 
Asia, it offers a collection of essays by noted authorities in their respective fields focusing 
upon all aspects of Communist Party activity. 1965, 405 pp., $7.50 


FREEDOMS, COURTS, POLITICS: STUDIES IN CIVIL LIBERTIES By Lucius J. 
Barker, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, and Twiley W. Barker, Jr., University of 
Ilinois; Chicago Circle. An in-depth study of landmark Supreme Court decisions and a 
special commentary on the 1964 Civil Rights Act. Civil liberty problems are placed in the 
practical political context which must be understood if they are to be solved. Attention is 
focused on major issues. 1965, 324 pp., $6.75 


THEORIES OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM: CLASSICS OF THOUGHT AND MOD- 
ERN POLITICAL ANALYSIS, By William T. Bluhm, University of Rochester. 
Provides a link between the.past and present in political philosophy, revealing the funda- 
mental relationships between the classical and modern schools of thought. Views modern 
methodological disputes as extensions of historical debates. Attempts to bridge the metaphysical 
gulfs which divide many disputants. 1965, 502 pp., $7.95 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF BUSINESS, Prepared by The: Inter-University 
Case Program, Inc., and edited by Edwin A. Bock, Syracuse University. Each case study 
in this collection describes the flow of events and the pattern of forces that led a federal gov- 
erament agency to initiate a regulatory action, and the actions and forces that went into con- 
sideration and decision of the case, Assembles a collection of narratives to enable the reader 
to see the workings of regulatory processes from different vantage points. 1965, 528 pp., $295 


THE POLITICS OF: AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 3RD EDITION, 1965, By 
Marian D. Irish, Florida State University, and James W. Prothro, University of North 
Carolina. A conceptual organization of materials to demonstrate how the American govern- 
ment operates as a system. The organization centers upon national policies as formulated and 
influenced by the environment context, inputs; official actors, and the outputs of the political 
process. 1965, 722 pp., $7.95 


THE GREAT ISSUES OF POLITICS, 3RD EDITION, 1965 By Leslie Lipson, 
University of California, Berkeley. Presents a humanistic interpretation of politics with 
concentration on five fundamental issues. Each issue -permits alternative solutions in terms of 
contradictory values. The issues themselves are permanent and unchanging, but their solu- 
tions vary considerably. 1965, 448 pp., $6.95 


THE DYNAMICS OF CHANGE IN LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS Edited by 
John D. Martz, University of North Carolina. A collection of articles exploring the sources ' 
of political discontent in today’s Latin America. Organization is by topic, focusing on the 
more significant aspects of Latin American history. Dynamic action and change are shown 
to be the predominant characteristics of this region’s political system. 1965, 336 pp., $6.50 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN CONFLICT, Edited by Elton B. McNeil, The University 
of Michigan. The unifying theme of this volume is social science and the view its various seg- 
ments and disciplines take of human conflict at a national and international level. Examines 
the contributions of each social science as well as such newly emerging disciplines as Game 
Theory, World Law, Systems Theory and Decision. 1965, 304 pp., $6.95 


THE CHALLENGE OF POLITICS: IDEAS AND ISSUES, 2ND EDITION, 1965 By 
Alvin Z. Rubenstein, University of Pennsylvania, and Garold W. Thumm, Bates College. 
An unusually wide selection of readings offering the basis for a strong, fundamental course 
in political science. Presents a wide, cross-cultural range of selections, including writings from 
statesmen and writers of non-Western as well as Western societies. 1965, 480 pp., $4.95 


write: Box 903. 


ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N. J. 07632 


SPECTRUM 
(2 BOOKS 


THE POLITICAL AWAKENING OF 
AFRICA edited by Rupert Emerson and 
Martin Kilson, both of Harvard University. 
[In the Global History Series, L.S. Stavrianos, 
General Editor], cloth $4.95, paper $1.95 


GERMANY BETWEEN EAST AND 
WEST: THE REUNIFICATION PROB- 
LEM by Frederick H. Hartmann, University 
of Florida. Recounts the history of the East-West 
rivalry over Germany from the Teheran and 
Potsdam conferences to the present. Clarifies 
the issues behind the negotiations, summit meet- 
ings, and crises that have centered on postwar 
Germany, providing a case study of big-power 
diplomacy covering two decades. cloth $4.95, 
paper $1.95 


DEFENSE AND DISARMAMENT: 
THE ECONOMICS OF TRANSITION, 
edited by Roger E. Bolton, Harvard University. 
{In the Modern Economics Issues Series. Otto 
Eckstein, General Editor], cloth $4.95, paper 
. $1.95 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH: THE SU- 
PREME COURT AND JUDICIAL RE- 
VIEW by Martin Shapiro, University of 
California, Irvine. In this provocative challenge 
to those who would keep the Court inviolate 
from the political process, Martin Shapiro 
argues that the Supreme Courts unique func- 
tion is to defend those interests which can find 


no defenders elsewhere. Cloth $4.95, paper. 


$2.45 


THE DIMENSIONS OF CONFLICT IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA, by Bernard K. Gor- 
don, George Washington University. In this 
first analysis of international politics within 
the most strife-ridden area of the world today, 
Bernard K. Gordon demonstrates that South- 
east Asia must be understood as an important 
group of national states, rather than as a stage 
for the struggles of the great powers. Cloth 
$4.95, paper $2.45 


THE POLITICAL THICKET: REAP. 
PORTIONMENT AND CONSTITU- 
TIONAL DEMOCRACY, by Royce 
Hanson, The American University, foreword 
by Hubert H. Humphrey. This volume treats 
the historical, legal, and political aspects of 
the constitutional issue of reapportionment, 
placing the discussion against a dramatic back- 
ground of court cases and decisions culminat- 
ing in the defeat of the Dirksen Amendment 
in 1965, Cloth $4.95, paper $1.95 


THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN: | 
AN AMERICAN ASSEMBLY BOOK, - 


edited by Herbert Passin, Columbia University. 


Japan is certain to become more independent. . 


and powerful, states the editor of this volume, . 
and in the essays that follow, six experts on - 
Japan study the problems which this new power- 
will surely raise. Cloth $3.95, paper $1.95 ` 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN 
THE NEW AFRICA, by I. William Zart- 


man, New York University. Analyzes the ways’ 


in which African states are beginning to deal 
with such problems as national security, con- 
flicting ideologies, national self-interest, and 


artificial boundaries—all of which have been - 
sources of tension and violerce. Cloth $5.95, ` 


paper $2.45 


THE MODERN NATIONS IN HISTOR- 
ICAL PERSPECTIVE SERIES Robin 
W. Winks, Yale University, General Editor. The 
volumes in this series deal with individual nations 
cr groups of closely related nations through- 
cut the world, summarizing the chief historical 
trends and influences that have contributed to 
each nation’s present-day character, problems 
and behavior. Recent data are incorporated 
with established historical background to 
achieve a fresh synthesis and original interpre- 
tation. Cloth $4.95, paper $1.95 


ITALY, by Massimo Salvadori, Smith Col- 
lege. 


THE BALKANS, by Charles Jelavich and 


Barbara Jelavich, both of Indiana University. 


INDIA, by Stanley Wolpert, The University 
cf California at Los Angeles. 


SCANDINAVIA, by John H. Wuorinen, 


Columbia University. 


CUBA, HAITI, & THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC, by John Edwin Fagg, New York 


University. . 


THE PHILIPPINES, by Onofre D. Cor- 
puz, University of the Philippines. 


FRANCE, by John C. Cairns, University of 
Toronto. 


NIGERIA AND GHANA, by John E. 
Flint, King’s College, University of London. 


Spectrum (2 Books available at your book- 
store. (College Professor-—review copies avail- 
able from Prentice-Hall field representatives.) 


PRENTICE-HALL 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 07632 
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LIBERALISM VERSUS CONSERVATISM 


The Continuing Debate in American Government: Key Readings 
Willmoore Kendall, University of Dallas, and George W. Carey, Georgetown University 


These readings constitute a balanced presentation of conservative and liberal 
interpretation of areas of continuing controversy in the American political sys- 
tem—the Constitution, the Basic Clashes, Congress, the Presidency, the Judici- 
ary, and the Party System. Eloquent commentary by the editors precedes key 
writings that give equitable representation to both ideologies. Coming Spring 
1966, about 450 pages and $3.95, paperbound. 


ISSUES IN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Selected Readings 
Russell W. Maddox, Jr., Oregon State University 


This concise collection of 78 readings, designed for basic courses in state and 
local government, seeks to acquaint the student with major problem areas in 
the field. Contents: The States in the Federal System; State Constitutions; State 
Executives; State Legislatures; Law and the Courts; Political Processes; Fi- 
nance and Personnel; Local Government; Metropolitan Areas; Programs and 
Policies. 1965, 424 pages, $4.75, paperbound. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


SECOND EDITION 

Russell W. Maddox, Jr. and Robert F. Fuquay, both of Oregon State University 

The revised, second edition of this widely acclaimed text deals with the basic 
facts of governmental organization at the state and local levels. The authors have 
made major revisions to include the most recent developments in areas such as 


the judiciary, voter registration, poverty programs, old-age assistance, and 
equal opportunities in employment. 1966, 736 pages, $8.50. 


THE POLITICAL BASIS OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


An Exploration in Comparative Political Analysis 

Robert T. Holt and John E. Turner, both of the University of Michigan 

This challenging study breaks new ground in comparative government by for- 
mulating a conceptual framework for the analysis of political factors in eco- 
nomic growth. From an examination of the early stages of economic develop- 
ment in Japan, France, China, and England, the authors hypothesize about 


contemporary modernizing countries. A New Perspective. Forthcoming Spring 
1966. 


120 Alexander St. 
WAN NOSTRAND Princeton, N.J. 08540 
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Government and Politics 
of the United States 


WILLIAM C. HAVARD This is a brief, yet sophisticated, basic text on United Soy 
States government, with a critical evaluation of organization, functions, and policies 
and the working system of American politics at all levels. 245 pp. $2.95/paper 


Legislative Apportionment 


HOWARD D. HAMILTON In this book the author provides a comprehensive 
account and analysis of state reapporticnment since the 1962 Baker v. Carr decision. 
Included are Supreme Court decisions rendered in June 1964 in the Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Maryland, New York, and Virginia cases, as well as Wesberry v. 
Sanders. 188 pp. $1.95/paper 


Hidden Hierarchies 


The Professions and Government 


CORINNE LATHROP GILB In studying ten leading professions the author reveals xX 
a network of private government, administered by such organizations as the American 

Bar Association and the American Medical Association, which performs many of 

the functions of public government foz its members through executive, legislative. 

and judicial action. 352 pp. $5.95. Coming in May. 


The Revolution of 
American Conservatism 


The Federalist Party in the Era of Jeffersonian Democracy 


DAVID HACKETT FISCHER “A contribution of the first magnitude to the litera- 
ture of American political history... . This study not only rescues the Federalists 
irom obscurity but also obliges us radically to reconstruct our understanding of the 
first American party system.”—Richard P. McCormick, Rutgers. 455 pp. $8.95 


American Foreign Policy — 
in the Nuclear Age 


Second Edifion 


CECIL V. CRABB, JR. This widely acclaimed text, now in its Second Edition, 
analyzes the principles, substance, and process of American foreign policy formula- 
tion in the context of contemporary events. Annotated reading lists. 544 pp. $8.25 


Harper Er Row, Publishers 49 East 33 St, New York 10016 
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HARPER’S SONAE GOVERNMENT SERIES 


iwo new volumes 


a British Government and Politics 


DOUGLAS V. VERNEY In describing contemporary British political life, the 
author assumes the basic premise that its significance lies in its adjustment—or in- 
ability to adjust—to the loss of an Empire and to tp impoverishment caused by two 
world wars. Paper. Coming in June. 


Japanese Political Style 


An Introduction to the Government and Politics of Modern Japan 


WARREN M. TSUNEISHI This book introduces the most important aspects of 
contemporery Japanese politics and government and discusses Japan’s geographic 
and economic foundation, its national characteristics, and historical and constitu- 
tional background. Paper. Coming in May. 226 pp. $2.75 


> a . already published 


Western European Integration 


MICHAEL CURTIS 
262 pp.. $2.50/paper 


Latin-American Politics and Government 


ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 
184 pp. $1.95/paper 


Governments of the Commonwealth 


JOSEPHINE F. MILBURN 
252 pp. $1.95/paper 


Os 


coming this fall 


Government and Politics of Germany 


- ROBERT G. NEUMANN 


Eastern European Governments 


GEORGE P. STAMBUK » ANDREW GYORGY + VACLAV BENES 


Important textbooks in political science... 














INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


DONALD C. BLAISDELL, The City College cf the City University of New York 


Ready in April! This textbook acquaints the student with the theory and prac- 
tice in the field of international organization. It will also serve to identify problems 
in international organization and open fresh paths for further inquiry. The kinds 
of structures the governments cf the world’s nation-states have agreed to establish, 
their procedures, staffs, and finances are examined together with methods for meet- 
ing threats or breaches of the peace and acts of aggression. Analyzes the success of 
these organizations in maintaining the peace, promoting respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, and dealing with problems of general welfare through- 
out the world. Questions at the end of each chapter are designed to raise new 
points about old problems. 1966. About 535 pp. $7.50 


EUROPEAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


A Comparative Approach 


CLIFFORD A. L. RICH, Oklahoma State Univarsity; ROBERT O. GIBBON, Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire; LOWELL G. NOONAN, San Fernando Valley State College; HELMUT BADER, El! Camino 
College; and KAREL HULICKA, State University of New York at Buffalo. Edited by Clifford A. L. Rich. 


A balanced account of the politics and government of five European powers, Ex- 
perts on each country analyze the causal determinants of political action, providing 
the student with a sound basis for drawing comparative conclusions, Book focuses 
on the governing process to give a clear understanding of how the major European 
systems compare with that of the U.S. A final chapter surveys trends towards Euro- 
pean union. 1962. 780 pp., illus. $8.00 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


JOHN M. PFIFFNER, University of Southern California; 
and ROBERT PRESTHUS, Cornell University 


A comprehensive account of public administration today, integrating the descrip- 
tive-intuitional material of administrative science and the behavioral analyses of 
administration in action. Book analyzes the nature of public bureaucracy and the 
political environment with its attendant pressures on the public administrator; in- 
corporates material on decision-making and data-processing in fact-finding and 
planning; reflects recent research in group behavior, individual motivation, leader- 
ship, dynamics, ete. 4th Ed., 1960. 570 pp. $8.00 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


EARL R. ROLPH and GEORGE F. BREAK, boih University of California, Berkeley 


Presents the theoretical and technical issues in public finance at all levels of 
government. Book shows effectively how economic intelligence can be applied to 
the problems of public finance; provices a descriptive historical analysis of govern- 
ment finance today and its role in the economy. Various tax resources available to 
the government are presented in detail. Examines social security programs, prob- 
lems arising from rapid growth of cities, and fiscal theory and policy. 1961. 586 pp., 
illus. $7.50 


The Ronald Press Company 


a tiated m EE aE 15 East 26% street / New York, N.Y. 
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abe ` Essentials of 
National Government 
Second Edition e 480 pages 


Jewel Cass Phillips and Henry J. Abraham, - 
University of Pennsylvania | 


The late Cortez A. M. Ewing, University of Oklahoma. 


A completely updated account of the structure and dynamics of 
American national, government, covering all traditional areas of 
study. 


Two new chapters on civil rights and liberties giving proper em- 
phasis to one of the major concerns of our day.. 


All significant action -- legislative, executive, judicial -- of the last 
three years is covered, including late developments: promulgation 
of the 25th amendment to the constitution, launching and development 
of the anti-poverty program, creation of the new department of urban 
affairs, etc. All chapters revised. ` All statistical data revised. 


The Fabric of Democracy: ane 


Readings i in American Government 
329 pages eè paper cover ` E 1966 


i Charles P. Blackmore and Abraham Yeselson, mutare, University: 


An up- -to- date collection of articles and cases {lluminating the de- 
velopment, processes, and operation of the American federal sys- 
tem fromits beginnings through Lyndon B. Johnson. Men in govern- 
ment and political analysts and critics examine the pressures, 
stresses, and strengths inherent in the overlapping prerogatives of 
a federal system. The authors provide an accurate, concise, lucid 
introduction to each of the thirteen chapters. 


. There are portions of- Songres igual debates on some currently. con- 
troversial issues. 


_ COLLEGE DIVISION 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10003 
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APPROACHES TO COMPARATIVE 
AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


R. Barry Farrell, editor 


In this volume twelve internationally respected political scientists anis the èla: 


tionship between national and international politics. These scholars are Karl W. Deutsch 
(Yale), James M. Rosenau (Rutgers), Carl J. Friedrich (Harvard), Pablo -Gonzdlez 
Casanova (National Autonomous University of Mexico),.Norton E. Long (Brandeis), 
Vernon V. Aspaturian (Pennsylvania State), Oliver Benson (Oklahoma), and R. Barry 
Farrell, Roland Young, Chadwick F. Alger, George |. Blanksten, and Raoul Naroll (all 
of Northwestern). 


. 384 pages cloth, ee . paper, nee 95 . 


GROWTH WITHOUT DEVELOPMENT 


„An Economic Survey of Liberia : 
` by Robert W. Clower, George Dalton, Mitchell Harwitz, and A. A. Walters 


This survey describes the Liberian ecor.omy, shows how traditional social and 
political institutions have impeded economic transformation, and makes policy recom- 
mendations. Included is the first set of national income accounts ever prepared. for 
Liberia, i , ; 

409 pages $12.50 


LEGISLATIVE ROLL-CALL ANALYSIS 
by Lee F. Anderson, Meredith W. Watts, and Allen R. Wilcox 


For the student of legislative behavior wishing to use records of roll-call votes as 
data for political analysis, this handbook organizes the relevant analytical techniques 
into related (and sometimes competing) groups. The authors make-a special effort to 
clarify steps involved in the research process-——design, hypothesis- -making, data collec- 
tion, generation of measures and indexes, and inference from empirical findings. 

The techniques described include such familiar measures as cohesion and party 
‘likeness indexes. Substantial space is devoted to cluster-bloc analysis, the cumulative 
scaling of voting responses, and the application of factor analysis fo this type of data. 
A concluding chapter on the availability and use of computer programs for processing 





roll-call voting data rounds out the discussion. Handbooks for Research: in Political Be- `~ 


havior 
235 pages cloth, $7.50 paper, $4.00 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Evanston, Illinois 7 
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THE RESPONSIBLE ELECTORATE 


Rationality in Presidential Voting, 1936-1960 


By V. O. KEY, JR. 
With the Assistance of Milton C. Cummings, Jr. 


The late V. O. Key, Jr., one of the most highly regarded experts on 
American polities, in this, his last published work, confronts the cur- 
rent predilection for discounting the good sense of the electorate and 
vigorously sets forward an alternate hypothesis that presents a 
powerful challenge to recent orthodoxies. Belknap Press. $4.00 


POLITICS AND POWER 


The United States Senate, 1869-1901 
By DAVID J. ROTHMAN 


In a striking historical reinterpretation, Mr. Rothman concludes that 
an undue emphasis on the failings of the post-Civil War years has 
obscured a vital fact: during this era, the Senate assumed its modern 
form. This radical alteration supplies the theme of his study. Center 
for the Study of the History of Liberty in America. $6.95 


THE COMMUNIST CONTROVERSY IN WASHINGTON 


From the New Deal to McCarthy 
By EARL LATHAM 


Mr. Latham presents the first scholarly analysis of the origins, events, 
and aftermath of one of the most turbulent and divisive periods in 
American political history—the “McCarthy era.” His objective study 
provides a new and enlightening perspective on this still highly con- 
troversial subject. Coming in June. $11.95 tentative 


THE GENTLE REFORMERS 


Massachusetts Democrats in the Cleveland Era 
By GEOFFREY T. BLODGETT 


An incisive study of the Democratic party in Massachusetts from 
1880 to the turn of the century, Framed against the background of 
local ethnic tension and a rising tide of national party crisis, this case 
study in political failure portrays a group of energetic but be- 
oe men who became the casualties, not the heralds, of reform. 






UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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GERMANY AND THE ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


The Interaction of Strategy and Politics 
By JAMES L. RICHARDSON 


In the first book to combine a study of NATO strategy with an 
extensive analysis of the interests of a single member of the alliance, 
Mr. Richardson treats, in context, the rearmament issue in Germany, 
the Berlin crisis, German-Allied differences, and the prospects for 
German unity and disengagement, Center for International Affairs. 
Coming in May. $10.00 tentative 


GROWTH AND STRUCTURE IN THE ECONOMY 
OF MODERN ITALY 


By GEORGE H. HILDEBRAND 


This examination of Italy’s remarkable economic revival after World 
War II analyzes the circumstances, policies, and leaders contribut- 
ing to the recovery. The author discusses the nation’s rapid industrial 
growth, its acute problems of massive unemployment and economic 
division between North and South, and the efforts made to resolve 
those problems. $11.95 


AKSAKOV (1823-1886) 
A Study in Russian Thought and Politics 
By STEPHEN LUKASHEVICH 


The first biography of Ivan Aksakov, a prominent public figure in 
Russia during the reigns of Czar Alexander II and Alexander III, 
this study provides an illuminating commentary on the turbulent 
political and intellectual climate of 19th-century Russia. Harvard 
Historical Monographs, 57. $5.50 


PARTY AND ARMY 


Professionalism and Political Control 
in the Chinese Officer Corps, 1949-1964 
By ELLIS JOFFE 


This book examines the relationship between the party leadership 
and the officer corps in Communist China, and analyzes the clash 
between the demands of ar emerging military professionalism and 
the need for political control. Harvard East Asian Monographs, 19. 
Distributed for the East Asian Research Center, Harvard University. 
Paperbound. $3.25 
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PROGRAM BUDGETING 









Program Analysis and the Federal Budget 
Edited by DAVID NOVICK 


This book is designed to help improve understanding of the prin- 
ciples of program budgeting in relation to the federal decisionmaking 
process; to stimulate others to develop these ideas further; and to 
accelerate the application of program budgeting in governmental 
activities. A RAND Corporation-Sponsored Research Study. $6.50 


ESSAYS IN NORMATIVE ECONOMICS 


By ABRAM BERGSON 


These ten authoritative essays on welfare economics, including four 
previously unpublished pieces as well as a number already widely 
cited, deal with the concept of social welfare, the conditions for an 
economic optimum, problems of measuring utility and welfare, and 
the application of welfare economies to socialist resource allocation. 
Belknap Press. $5.95 . 


THE MYTH AND REALITY OF OUR 
TURBAN PROBLEMS 


By RAYMOND VERNON 


This stimulating book runs counter to much current thinking on 
urban problems. Pointing out that the majority of American urban 
dwellers feel their living conditions are improving, not regressing, 
the author suggests new formulations to give relevance to the diffi- 
culties besetting the cities. Joint Center for Urban Studies. Coming 
in June. Illustrated. $3.95 tentative 


THE FIRST TURKISH REPUBLIC 


A Case Study in National Development 
By RICHARD D. ROBINSON 


“Challenging and even controversial interpretations.” —The Ameri- 
can Political Science Review. “One of the best of recent books on 
the Turkish problem.”—The Times Literary Supplement. “Provides 
a basic insight into the social and economic background of Turkish 
politics."—The Middle East Journal. Harvard M iddle Eastern 
Studies, 9, Second printing. $6.50 
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Recent Research Projects 

Conducted at the request of Federal, 

state and local government agencies, “os 
universities, and i l 
foundations: 


Community Renewal Planning 

Planning Action for Public Housing 

Integrated Housing 

Longitudinal Study of Schoo! Districts . 
Attitudes toward Negro Demonstrations acl 
Transportation Planning Study 

Poverty & Social !solation 

Fertility and Family Planning - 

Manpower Needs of New York City 

Reasons non-Federal Scientists. Remain. non-Federal 

Longitudinal Study of Consumer Expenditures 

Retail Food Pricing Practices: 

Food Consumption Behavior 

Motivations and Beliefs of Mutual Fund Investors 

High School Graduates: Four-Year Follow Up 

Attitudes & Aspirations of Teenagers 

Voting Referenda on Fluoridation 7: 
‘Community Opinions about Cancer x 
Attitudes toward Smoking & Health 

Community Knowledge of Communicable Diseases 


METHODOLOGICAL RESOURCES: 

Trained Interviewers . . , Probability Samples 

Efficient Questionnaires . , . Coding and Tabulating 
Computer Programming ...Research Designs... Consulting 


For information write: Aaron J, Spector, Ph.D., 
Vice President and Director, Social Science Department 


NATIONAL ANALYSTS, INC. 


1015 CHESTNUT STREET ae 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19107 7 


The Nation's Leading Social Science and Marketing Research Organization 
Founded 1943 
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Selected Books oj Interest 
From Harper & Row 


The American Chief Executive: 
The Presidency and the Governorship 
by Joseph E. Kallenbach 


A scholarly study of the offices of President and state governor in America, this book em- 


- ploys the comperative-analytical technique in dealing with the historical origins and con- 


stitutional foundations of the offices, the process of selection and tenure, and the powers 
and functions of the chief executive. Ample historical and descriptive data, extensive bib- 
liography and source citations serve as a guide to supplementary reading and for research 
ideas. 622 pages. $9.50 


The Metropolis: 


Its People, Politics, and Economic Life 
by John C. Bollens and Henry J. Schmandt 


A comprehensive and multidimensional analysis of the metropolis as a dynamic system of 
interacting relationships among people, organizations, and institutions, this book covers 
social characteristics and trends, economic developments, physical and land-use considera- 
tions, and government and politics. The authors conclude with an appraisal of the complex 
whole of metropolitan life and its future. 643 pages. $8.95 


The American Legal System, 
Revised Edition 
by Lewis Mayers 


An up-to-date edition of the monumental work which provided the first integrated record 
of the entire fabric of American justice. A systematic account of our legal institutions, as 
distinguished from our laws. Dr. Mayers gives both a descriptive and a critical analysis 
of the historical development and current status of the operation and interrelation of state 
and federal courts, and of administrative tribunals (for cases of voluntary arbitration and 
for several types of military cases). 608 pages. Text Edition $8.50 


Harper & Row, Publishers . 
49 E. 33d Street, New York 10016 
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Professional Placement Service at 
1966 Annual Meeting 


(September 6-10, 1966) 


A professional placement service will again be available to members of The American 
Political Science Association attending the New York meeting. The placement service 
will be provided by the U.S. Employment Service. The primary purpose is to provide 
an efficient means for employers to meet prospective employees.and vice versa. 


The Professional Placement Service is entirely separate from the APSA’s Personnel 
Service and requires separate registration. There is no fee for use of the Professional 
Placement Service by employers or applicants at the Convention. 


FOLLOW UP: Orders and applications will be returned to the local Employment 
Service Office after the Annual Meeting. The office will determine if a satisfactory 
placement occurred and, if not, will make further recruitment or replacement efforts. 


All State Employment Service local offices accept orders and applications in the field 
of political science on a year-round basis as a regular part of their professional service. 


If you plan to attend the Conference and utilize the Placement Service, please mail 
the form below as soon as possible, but not later than August 5, 1966. Application 
and/or employer order forms will be forwarded to you upon receipt of the following 
information: 


(State) 
[C] Employer [] No. of Vacancies 
(check either) 
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1966 AFRICAN TOUR-SEMINAR 
PROGRAM 


11 countries—32 days—August 5-September 6 


Because of the success of past Tour-Seminar programs, the Association is offering 
another in its series of travel study opportunities during the summer of 1966, in 
Africa. 


In addition to direct conversations with governmental leaders of the countries on 
the itinerary, tour-seminar participants will meet with members of the faculties of 
local universities, U.S. Foreign Service Personnel, foreign press representatives, etc. 
Opportunity will be provided for a limited amount of personal research and sight- 
seeing. The entire trip is being planned with the cooperation and support of the 
U.S. Department of State and the U.S. Information Service. 


TRANSPORTATION 


As was the case with the 1965 Latin American Tour-Seminar, this program will be 
carried out on regularly scheduled jet flights of reputable international carriers. 


The African Tour-Seminar is based on the group fare, requiring a minimum of 25 
participants, 


EXPENSES 


The cost to Association members will be about $1600—substantially less than it . 
would be for a similar trip arranged on an individual basis, Included in the fare will 
be round-trip tourist air transportation, first class hotel accommodations, numerous 
meals, baggage handling, and airport transfers. (On the basis of past experience, 
participants can expect that the cost of this educational activity will be accepted as 
deductible expense on Federal tax returns.) 


For further information concerning this unique educational, research, and travel 
opportunity, write immediately to: APSA 1966 African Tour-Seminar, The Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, NW „ Washington, 
D.C. 20036. A brochure giving full details and reservation information will be 
mailed to you. 
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A CRITIQUE OF THE ELITIST THEORY OF DEMOCRACY 


Jack L. WALKER 


Be 
During the last thirty years, there have been 
numerous attempts to revise or reconstitute 
the “classical? theory of democracy: the 
familiar doctrine of popular rule, patterned 
after the New England town meeting, which 
asserts that public policy should result from 
extensive, informed discussion and debate.1 By 
extending general participation in decision- 
making the classical theorists hoped to increase 
the citizen’s awareness of his moral and social 
responsibilities, reduce the danger of tyranny, 
and improve the quality of government. Public 
officials, acting as agents of the public at large, 
would then carry out the broad policies de- 
cided upon by majority vote in popular 
assemblies. 
Although it is seldom made clear just which 
of the classical democratic theorists is being 
P referred to, contemporary criticism has focused 
primarily on the descriptive elements of the 
theory, on its basic conceptions of citizenship, 
representation and decision-making.? The con- 








1 For discussions of the meaning of the classical 
theory of democracy see: George Sabine, “The 
Two Democratic Traditions,” The Philosophical 
Review, 61 (1952), 451-474; and his A History of 
Political Theory (New York, 1958), especially 
chs. 31 and 82. Also see J. Roland Pennock, 
Liberal Democracy: Its Merits and Prospects (New 
York, 1950}; and Sheldon Wolin, Politics and 
Vision (Boston, 1960), especially chs. 9 and 10. 
ge 2 Criticism of the descriptive accuracy of the 

-classical theory has been widespread in recent 
` years. The best statement of the basic objections 
usually made is Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, 
Socialism and Democracy (New York, 1942), Part 
IV. See also Bernard Berelson et al, Voting 
(Chicago, 1954), chapter 14; articles by Louis 
Hartz and Samuel Beer in W. N. Chambers and 
R. H. Salisbury (eds.), Democracy in the Mid-20th 


o The University of Michigan 


cept of an active, informed, democratic 
citizenry, the most distinctive feature of the 
traditional theory, is the principal object of 
attack. On empirical grounds it is argued that 
very few such people can be found in Western 
societies. Public policy is not the expression 
of the common good as conceived of by the 
citizenry after widespread discussion and 
compromise. This description of policy making 
is held to be dangerously naive because it 
overlooks the role of demagogie leadership, 
mass psychology, group coercion, and the in- 
fluence of those who control concentrated 
economic power. In short, classical democratie 
theory is held to be unrealistic; first because 
it employs conceptions of the nature of man 
and the operation of society which are utopian, 
and second because it does not provide 
adequate, operational definitions of its key 
concepts. 

Since contemporary scholars have found the 
classical theory of democracy inadequate, a 
“revisionist”? movement has developed, much 
as it has among contemporary Marxists, seek- 
ing to reconstitute the theory and bring it 
into closer correspondence with the latest find- 
ings of empirical research. One major restate- 
ment, called the “‘elitist theory of democracy” 





Century (St. Louis, 1960); Seymour Martin Lip- 


. set, Political Man (New York, 1960); Robert 


Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago, 
1956), and Who Governs? (New Haven, 1961), 
especially pp. 223-325; V. O. Key, Public Opinion 
and American Democracy (New York, 1961), espe- 
cially Part VI; Lester W. Milbrath, Political Par- 
ticipation (Chicago, 1965), especially Chapter VI; 
and for a general summary of the position: Henry 
Mayo, An Introduction te Democratic Theory. 
(New York, 1960). 
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by Seymour Martin Lipset,’ is now employed 
in many contemporary books and articles on 
American politics and political behavior and is 
fast becoming part of the conventional wisdom 
of political science. 

The adequacy of the elitist theory of democ- 
racy, both as a set of political norms and as a 
guide to empirical research, is open to serious 
question. It has two major shortcomings: first, 
in their quest for realism, the revisionists have 
fundamentally changed the normative signifi- 
cance of democracy, rendering it a more con- 
servative doctrine in the process; seconc, the 
general acceptance of the elitist theory by con- 
temporary political scientists has led them to 
neglect almost completely some profoundly 
important developments in American society. 


I. NORMATIVE IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
ELITIST THEORY 


At the heart of the elitist theory is a clear 
presumption of the average citizen’s inadequa- 
cies. As a consequence, democratic systems 
must rely on the widsom, loyalty and skill of 
their political leaders, not on the population at 
large. The political system is divided into two 
groups: the elite, or the “political entrepre- 
neurs,”4 who possess ideological commitments 
and manipulative skills; and the citizens at large, 
the masses, or the “apolitical clay’ of the sys- 
tem, a much larger class of passive, inert 
followers who have little knowledge of public 
affairs and even less interest. The factor that 
distinguishes democratic and authoritarian 
systems, according to this view, is the provision 
for limited, peaceful competition among mem- 
bers of the elite for the formal positions of 
leadership within the system. As Joseph 
Schumpeter summarized the theory; “the 
democratic method is that institutional ar- 
rangement for arriving at political decisions in 
which individuals acquire the power to decide 
by means of a competitive struggle for the 
people’s vote.”® 

Democracy is thus conceived primarily in 
procedural terms; it is seen as a methced of 
making decisions which insures efficiency in ad- 
ministration and policy making and yet re- 
quires some measure of responsiveness to popu- 
lar opinion on the part of the ruling elites. The 
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though he does not initiate policy, because of 


his right to vote (if he chooses) in regularly 
scheduled elections. The political leaders, in an 
effort to gain support at the polls, will shape 
public policy to fit the citizens’ desires. By an- 
ticipating public reaction the elite grants the 
citizenry a form of indirect access to public 
policy making, without the creation of any 
kind of formal institutions and even in the ab- 
sence of any direct communication. ‘A few 
citizens who are non-voters, and who for some 
reason have no influential contact with voters, 
have no indirect influence. Most citizens, how- 
ever, possess a moderate degree of indirect in- 
fluence, for elected officials keep the real or 
imagined preferences of constituents constantly 


{s 


in mind in deciding what policies to adopt oDe 


reject.”? An ambiguity is created here because 
obviously leaders sometimes create opinions as 
well as respond to them, but since the leaders 
are constantly being challenged by rivals seek- 
ing to gain the allegiance of the masses it is 
assumed that the individual citizen will receive 
information from several conflicting sources, 
making it extremely difficult for any one group 
to “engineer consent” by manipulating public 
opinion. As Lipset puts it: “Representation is 
neither simply a means of political adjustment 
to social pressures nor an instrument of manip- 
ulation. It involves both functions, since the 
purpose of representation is to locate the com- 
binations of relationships between parties and 
social bases which make possible the pperetion 
of efficient government.’’® 

There has been extensive research and $pcu. 
lation about the prerequisites for a democratic 
system of this kind. There is general agreement 
that a well developed social pluralism and an 
extensive system of voluntary groups or associ- 
ations is needed, along with a prevailing sense 
of psychological security, widespread educa- 
tion and limited disparities of wealth. There 
must be no arbitrary barriers to political partic- 
ipation, and “enough people must participate 
in the governmental process so that political 
leaders compete for the support of a large and 
more or less representative cross section of the 
population.”? 

Elitist theory departs markedly from the 
Biases tradition at uns point. Traditionel it 
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values, and widespread acceptance of demo- 
cratic procedures and restraints on political 


‘activity. Political Leaders would not violate the 
is Y 


basic consensus, or “democratie mold,” if they 
wished to be successful in gaining their objec- 
tives, because once these fundamental restraints 
were broken the otherwise passive public would 
become aroused and would organize against the 
offending leaders. Elitist theorists argue instead 
that agreement on democratic values among 
the “intervening structure of elites,” the very 
elements which had been seen earlier as poten- 
tial threats to democracy, is the main bulwark 
against a breakdown in constitutionalism. 
Writing in 1959 David Truman discards his 
notion of ‘potential groups,” a variation of the 
~ traditional doctrine of consensus, and calls in- 

stead for a “consensus of elites,” a determina- 
tion on the part of the leaders of political par- 
ties, labor unions, trade associations and other 
voluntary associations to defend the funda- 
mental procedures of democracy in order to 
protect their own positions and the basic struc- 
ture of society itself from the threat of an irre- 
sponsible demagogue.'® V.O. Key, in his Public 
Opinion and the American Democracy, concludes 
that “the critical element for the health of a 
democratic order consists in the beliefs, stan- 
dards, and competence of those who constitute 
the influentials, the opinion-leaders, the polit- 
ical activists in the order.” Y Similarly, Robert 
Dahl concludes in his study of New Haven that 


i YK the skillful, active political leaders in the sys- 


~ tem are the true democratic “legitirnists.”? 
Since democratic procedures regulate their con- 
flicts and protect their privileged positions in 
the system the leaders can be counted on to de- 
fend the democratic creed even if a majority 
of the voters might prefer some other set of 
procedures. 


10 David Truman, “The American System in 
Crisis,” Political Science Quarterly, (December, 
1959), pp. 481-497. See also a perceptive critique 
of Truman’s change of attitude in Peter Bach- 
rach, “Elite Consensus and Democracy,” The 
Journal of Politics, 24 (1962), 439-452. 

il Key, op. cit., p. 558. See also Key’s “Public 
Opinion and the Decay of Democracy,” The 
Virginia Quarterly Review, 37 (1961), 481-494. 

2 Dahl’s position on this issue seems to have 

undergone a transformation somewhat similar to 
Truman’s. Compare Dahl and Lindblom, op. cit., 
Chapter 11 with Dahl, Who Governs?, Books IV, 
V, VI. 

13 Dahl, Who Governs?, pp. 311-325. Ft is im- 
portant to note that these conclusions about the 
crucial function of an elite consensus in democ- 
racy were based on little empirical evidence. 
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It has also been suggested by several elitist 
theorists that democracies have good reason to 
fear increased political participation. They 
argue that a successful (that is, stable) demo- 
cratic system depends on widespread apathy 
and general political incompetence.'* The ideal 


.of democratic participation is thus transformed 


into a “noble lie” designed chiefly to insure a 
sense of responsibility among political leaders. 
As Lester Milbrath puts it: 


... it is important to continue moral admonish- 
ment for citizens to become active in polities, not 
because we want or expect great masses of them 
to become active, but rather because the admon- 
ishment helps keep the system open and sustains 
a belief in the right of all to participate, which is 
an important norm governing the behavior of 
political elites.8 


If the uninformed masses participate in large 
numbers, democratic self-restraint will break 
down and peaceful competition among the 
elites, the central element in the elitist theory, 
will become impossible. 

The principal aim of the critics whose views 


Truman, Key and Dahl seem to rely most heavily 
on Samuel Stouffer, Communism, Conformity, and 
Civil Liberties (New York, 1955), a study based on 
national opinion surveys which was concerned 
with only one issue (McCarthyism) and did not in- 
vestigate the relationship between the expressed 
opinions of its subjects and their behavior under 
stress; and James Prothro and Charles Grigg, 
“Fundamental Principles of Democracy: Bases of 
Agreement and Disagreement,” Journal of Poli- 
ties, 22 (1950), 276-294, a study of attitudes in 
two small cities. More recently, however, Herbert 
McClosky has produced more convincing data in 
his “Consensus and Ideology in American 
Polities,” this Ruvrnw, 58 (1964), 361-382. On 
page 377 McClosky concludes that widespread 
agreement on procedural norms is not a prerequi- 
site to the success of a democratic system: Con- 
sensus may strengthen democratic viability, but 
its absence in an otherwise stable society need not 
be fatal, or even particularly damaging.” Mc- 
Closky’s cenclusions are called into question by 
data presented by Samuel Eldersveld, Political 
Parties: A Behavioral Analysis (Chicago, 1964), 
pp. 183-219; and Edmond Constantini, ‘Intra- 
party Attitude Conflict: Democratic Party 
Leadership in California,’ Western Political 
Quarterly, 16 (1963), 956-972. 

14 See Bernard Berelson, et al., op. cit., Chapter 
14; Lipset, op. cit, pp. 14-16; W. H. Morris- 
Jones, “In Defense of Apathy,” Political Studies, 
II (1954), 25-87. 

16 Milbrath, op. cit., p. 152. 
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we are examining has been to make the theory 
of democracy more realistic, to bring it into 
closer correspondence with empirical reality. 
They are convinced that the classical theory 
does not account for “much of the real ma- 


chinery’* by which the system operates, and — 


they have expressed concern about the possible 
spread among Americans of either unwarranted 
anxiety or cynical disillusionment -over the 
condition of democracy. But it is difficult to 
transform a utopian theory into a realistic ac- 
count of political behavior without changing 
the theory’s normative foundations. By revis- 
ing the theory to bring it into closer correspon- 
dence with reality, the elitist theorists have 
transformed democracy from a radical into a 
conservative political doctrine, stripping away 
its distinctive emphasis on popular political 
activity so that it no longer serves as a set of 
ideals toward which society ought to be striv- 
ing." 

The most distinctive feature, and the prin- 
cipal orienting value, of classical democratic 
theory was its emphasis on individual partic- 
ipation in the development of public policy. By 
taking part in the affairs of his society the 
citizen would gain in knowledge and under- 


16 Louis Hartz, ‘Democracy: Image and 
Reality,” in Chambers and Salisbury (eds.), op. 
cit., p. 26. ; 

17 Several articles have recently appeared which 
attack the elitist theory on normative grounds. 
The best and most insightful is Lane Davis, “The 
Cost of Realism: Contemporary Restatements of 
Democracy,” Western Political Quarterly, 17 
(1964), 37-46. Also see: Graeme Duncan and 
Steven Lukes, “The New Democracy,” Political 
Studies, 11 (1963), 156-177; Steven W. Rousseas 
and James Farganis, “American Politics and the 
End of Ideology,” British Journal of Sociology, 14 
(1963) 347-360; and Christian Bay, ‘Politics 
and Pseudopolitics,” this Ravrmw, 59 (1965), 39- 
51. The subject is also treated in: Henry Kariel, 
The Decline of American Pluralism (Stanford, 
1961), Chapters 9 and 11; T. B. Bottomore, Elites 
and Society (London, 1964), 108-110; Robert 
Presthus, Men at the Top (New York, 1964), 
3-47; and Robert Agger, Daniel Goldrich and 
Bert Swanson, The Rulers and the Ruled (New 
York) (1964), 98-99, 524-532. For an insightful 
critique of the work of Dahl and Mills, con- 
ceived of as opposing ideological positions see: 
William E. Connolly, Responsible Political Ide- 
ology: Implications of the Sociology of Knowledge 
for Political Inquiry, (unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, University of Michigan, 1965), pp. 18- 
39. This seetion of this article depends heavily on 
Lane Davis’ analysis. 


standing, develop a deeper sense of social re- 
sponsibility, and broaden his perspective 


beyond the narrow confines of his private life. _ 


Although the classical theorists accepted the x 4 


basic framework of Lockean democracy, with 
its emphasis on limited government, they were 
not primarily concerned with the policies which 
might be produced in a democracy; above all 
else they were concerned with human develop- 
ment, the opportunities which existed in political 
activity to realize the untapped potentials of 
men and to create the foundations of a genuine 
human community. In the words of John 
Stuart Mill: 


... the most important point of excellence which 
any form of government can possess is to promote 


the virtue and intelligence of the people them-x~ 


selves. The first question in respect to any poli- 
tical institutions is how far they tend to foster in 
the members of the community the various de- 
sirable qualities,...moral, intellectual, and 
active.18 


In the elitist version of the theory, however, 
emphasis has shifted to the needs and functions 
of the system as a whole; there is no longer a 
direct concern with human development. The 
central question is not how to design a political 
system which stimulates greater individual 
participation and enhances the moral develop- 
ment of its citizens, but how “to combine a sub- 


stantial degree of popular participation with ae hs 


system of power capable of governing effectively 
and coherently?! 

The elitist theory allows the citizen only a 
passive role as an object of political activity; he 
exerts influence on policy making only by ren- 
dering judgements after the fact in national 
elections. The safety of contemporary democ- 
racy lies in the high-minded sense of responsi- 
bility of its leaders, the only elements of society 
who are actively striving to discover and im- 
plement the common good. The citizens are 
left to “judge a world they never made, and 
thus to become a genteel counter-part of the 
mobs which sporadically unseated aristocratic 
governments in eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Europe.’’° 

The contemporary version of democratic 
theory has, it seems, lost much of the vital 


force, the radical thrust of the classical theory. < 
The elitist theorists, in trying to develop at 


18 John Stuart Mill, Considerations on Repre- 
sentative Government (New York, 1862), pp. 39—40. 

19 Samuel Beer, “New Structures of Democ- 
racy: Britain and America,” in Chambers and 
Salisbury (eds.), op. cit., p. 46. 

20 Davis, Op. Cit., p. 45. 
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theory which takes account of the way the 
political system actually operates, have changed 


y the principal orienting values of democracy. 
= 


“The heart of the classical theory was its justifi- 
cation of broad participation in the public 
affairs of the community; the aim was the pro- 
duction of citizens who were capable enough 
and responsible enough to play this role. The 
classical theory was not meant to describe any 
existing system of government; it was an out- 
line, a set of preseriptions for the ideal polity 
which men should strive to create. The elitist 
theorists, in their quest for realism, have 
changed this distinctive prescriptive element in 
democratic theory; they have substituted sta- 
» bility and efficiency as the prime goals of de- 
~ Mocracy. If these revisions are accepted, the 

\danger arises that in striving to develop more 
reliable explanations of political behavicr, polit- 
ical scientists will also become sophisticated 
apologists for the existing political order. 

Robert Lane, in concluding his study of the 

political ideologies of fifteen “common men” in 

an Eastern city, observes that they lack a 

utopian vision, a well-defined sense cf social 

justice that would allow them to stand in judge- 
ment on their society and its institutions.” To 
some degree, the “men of Eastport” share this 
disability with much of the American academic 
elite. 
Il. THE ELITIST THEORY AS A 
GUIDE FOR RESEARCH 


X The shortcomings of the elitist theory are 
not confined to its normative implications. 
Serious questions also arise concerning its de- 
seriptive accuracy and its utility as a guide to 
empirical research. The most unsatisfactory 
element in the thaory is its concept of the pas- 
sive, apolitical, common man who pays alle- 
giance to his governors and to the sideshow of 
politics while remaining primarily concerned 
with his private life, evenings of television with 
his family, or the demands of his job. Occa- 
sionally, when the average citizen finds his 
primary goals threatened by the actions or in- 
actions of government, he may strive vigor- 
ously to influence the course of public policy, 
but “Homo Civicus” as Dahl calls him, ‘is not, 
by nature, a political animal.’ 


2} Robert Lane, Political Ideology (New York, 
A \-1962), p. 475. See also Donald Stokes’ comments 
on the same topic in “Popular Evaluations of 
Government: An Empirical Assessment,” in 
Harlan Cleveland and Harold Lasswell (eds.), 
Ethics and Bigness (Published by the Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion in their rela- 
tion to the Democratic Way of Life, 1962), p. 72. 
2 Dahl, Who Governs?, pp. 225. 
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It was the acceptance of this concept that Jed 
the elitist theorists to reject the traditional 
notion of consensus. It became implausible to 
argue that the citizenry is watchful and jealous 
of the great democratic values while at the same 
time suggesting that they are uninvolved, un- 
informed and apathetic. Widespread apathy 
also is said to contribute to democratic stability 
by insuring that the disagreements that arise 
during campaigns and elections will not involve 
large numbers of people or plunge the society 
into violent disorders or civil war. 

No one can deny that there is widespread 
political apathy among many sectors of the 
American public. But it is important to ask 
why this is so and not simply to explain how 
this phenomenon contributes to the smooth 
functioning of the system. Of course, the 
citizens’ passivity might stem from their satis- 
faction with the operation of the political sys- 
tem, and thus they would naturally become 
aroused only if they perceived a threat to the 
system. Dahl, for one, argues that the political 
system operates largely through “inertia,” 
tradition or habitual responses. It remains 
stable because only a few “key” issues are the 
objects of controversy at any one time, the rest 
of public policy having been settled and estab- 
lished in past controversies which are now all 
but forgotten. Similarly, Nelson Polsby argues 
that it is fallacious to assume that the quiescent 
citizens in a community, especially those in the 
lower income groups, have grievances unless 
they actually express them. To do so is to 
arbitrarily assign “upper- and middle-class 
values to all actors in the community.’ 

But it is hard to believe, in these days of 
protest demonstrations, of Black Muslins and 
the Deacons of Defense and Justice, that the 
mood of cynical apathy toward politics which 
affects so many American Negroes is an indica- 
tion of their satisfaction with the political sys- 
tem, and with the weak, essentially meaningless 
alternatives it usually presents to them. To 
assume that apathy is a sign of satisfaction in 
this case is to overlook the tragic history of the 
Negroes in America and the system of violent 
repression long used to deny them any en- 
trance into the regular channels of democratic 
decision-making. 

Students of race relations have concluded 
that hostile attitudes toward a racial group do 
not nessarily lead to hostile actions, and ami- 
cable feelings do not ensure amicable actions. 
Instead, “it is the social demands of the situa- 
tion, particularly when supported by accepted 


2 Nelson Polsby, Community Power and Polit- 
ical Theory (New Haven, 1963), p. 117. 
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authority figures, which are the effective deter- 
minants of individual action... .’ This in- 
sight might apply to other areas besides race 
relations. It suggests that a society’s political 
culture, the general perceptions about the na- 
ture of authority and the prevailing expecta- 
tions of significant reference groups, might be a 
major influence on the political behavior of the 
average citizen regardless of his own feelings of 
satisfaction or hostility. There have been siz- 
able shifts in rates of political participation 
throughout American history which suggests 
that these rates are not rigidly determined. A 
recent analysis indicates that rates of voter 
participation are now lower than they were in 
the Nineteenth Century even though the pop- 
ulation is now much better educated and the 
facilities for communication much better 
developed. Other studies indicate that there 
are marked differences in the political milieu of 
towns and cities which lead citizens of one area 
to exhibit much more cynicism and distrust of 
the political system than others.” Although the 
studies showed no corresponding changes in 
feelings of political competence, cynical atti- 
tudes might inhibit many forms of participa- 
tion and thus induce apathy. 

Political apathy obviously has many sources. 
It may stem from feelings of personal inade- 
quacy, from a fear of endangering important 
personal relationships, or from a lack of interest 
in the issues; but it may also have its roots in 
the society’s institutional structure, in the 
weakness or absence of group stimulation or 
support, in the positive opposition of elements 
within the political system to wider participa- 
tion; in the absence, in other words, of appro- 
priate spurs to action, or the presence of tangi- 


% Herbert Blumer, “Recent research [on race 
relations in the] United States of America,” 
International Social Science Bulletin (UNESCO), 
10 (1958), p. 482. Similar arguments concerning 
the relationship of beliefs and action can be 
found in J. D. Lohman and D. C. Reitzes, ‘‘De- 


liberately Organized Groups and Racial Be- 


havior,” American Sociological Review, 19 (1954), 
342-344; and in Earl Raab (ed.), American Race 
Relations Today (Garden City, 1962). 

2% Walter Dean Burnham, “The Changing 
Shape of the American Political Universe,” this 
Review, 59 (1965), 7-28. 

2% Robert Agger, Marshall Goldstein and 
Stanley Pearl, “Political Cynicism: Measure- 
ment and Meaning,” The Journal of Politics 23 
(1961), 477-506; and Edgar Litt, “Political 
Cynicism and Political Futility,” The Journal of 
Politics, 25 (1963) 312-323. 
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ble deterrents.” Before the causes of apathy can 
be established with confidence much more 


attention must be directed to the role of they’ 


mass media. How are the perceptions of in- 
dividual citizens affected by the version of 
reality they receive, either directly or indirectly, 
from television, the national wire services, and 
the public schools**—and how do these per- 
ceptions affect their motivations? Political - 
scientists have also largely neglected to study 
the use of both legitimate and illegitimate sanc- 
tions and private intimidation to gain political 
ends. How do the activities of the police,” 
social workers, or elements of organized crime 
affect the desires and the opportunities available 


for individual political participation? a) 
Certainly the apparent calm of American), 


politics is not matched by our general social 
life, which is marked by high crime rates, 
numerous fads. and crazes, and much inter- 
group tension.®° One recent study showed that 
during the civil rights protests in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Cambridge, Maryland, crime 
rates in the Negro communities dropped sub- 
stantially. A finding of this kind suggests that 
there is some connection between these two 
realms of social conflict and that both may 
serve as outlets for individual distress and 
frustration. High crime (or suicide) rates and 
low rates of voting may very well be related; 


i h 
27 For a brief survey of findings on this sub- K 


ject, see Milbrath, op. cit.; and for a clear, brief 
summary, see: Morris Rosenburg, “Some Deter- 
minants of Political Apathy,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly. 18 (1954-55), 349-366. Also see David 
Apter (ed.), Ideology and Discontent (New York, 
1964), especially chapters by Converse and 


“Wolfinger, et al. 


28 A major study of the influence of secondary 
schools on political attitudes is underway at the 
University of Michigan under the direction of M. 
Kent Jennings. 

29 An extensive investigation of the role of the 
police and the courts in city politics is being con- 
ducted at Harvard University by James Q. Wil- 
son. 

30 Tt is very difficult to compare crime rates or 
other indications of social disorganization in the 
United States with those in other countries. For a 


discussion of some of the difficulties see: UNESCO 


1963 Report on the World Social Situation (New 
York, 1963). 

31 Fredric Solomon, Walter L. Walker, Garrett 
O’Connor and Jacob Fishman, “Civil Rights Ac- 
tivity and Reduction of Crime Among Negroes,” 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 12 (March, 1965), 
227-236. 
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the former may represent “leakage” from the 
political system.” . 
Once weadmit that thesociety is not based on 
” ya widespread consensus, we must look at our 
-loosely organized, decentralized political par- 
ties in a different light. It may be that the par- 
ties have developed in this way precisely be- 
cause no broad consensus exists. In a fragmented 
society which contains numerous geographic, 
religious and racial conflicts, the successful 
politican has been the man adept at negotia- 
tion and bargaining, the man best able to play 
these numerous animosities off against each 
other, and thereby build ad hoc coalitions of 
support for specific programs. Success at this 
, delicate business of coalition building depends 
on achieving some basis for communication 
Xamong the leaders of otherwise antagonistic 
groups and finding a formula for compromise. 
To create these circumstances sharp conflicts 
must be avoided; highly controversial, poten- 
tially explosive issues shunned. Controversy is 
shifted to other issues or the public authorities 
simply refuse to deal with the question, claim- 
ing that they have no legitimate jurisdiction in 
the case or burying it quietly in some committee 
room or bureaucratic pigeonhole.® 
In other words, one of the chief characteris- 
tics of our political system has been its success 
in suppressing and controlling internal conflict. 
But the avoidance of conflict, the suppression 
of strife, is not necessarily the creation of satis- 
XC faction or consensus. The citizens may remain 
quiescent, the political system might retain its 
stability, but significant differences of opinion 
remain, numerous conflicts are unresolved and 
many desires go unfulfilled. The frustrations 
resulting from such deprivations can create 
conflict in other, non-political realms. Fads, 
religious revivals, or wild, anomic riots such as 


2 


32 For an excellent study of the Black Muslims 
which portrays the movement as a non-political 
outlet for the frustration and bitterness felt by 
many American Negroes see the study by an 
African scholar: E. V. Essien-Udom, Black Na- 
tionalism: A Search for an Identity in America 
(Chicago, 1962). 

33 Herbert Agar makes a similar analysis and 
argues for the retention of the system in The 
Price of Union, (Boston, 1950). On page 689 he 


a states: 


The lesson which Americans learned [from the Civil War] was 
useful; in a large federal nation, when a problem is passionately 
felt, and is discussed in terms of morals, each party may divide 
within itself, against itself. And if the parties divide, the nation 
may divide; for the parties, with their enjoyable pursuit of 
power, are a unifying influence. Wise men, therefore, may seek 
to dodge such problems as long as possible. And the easiest way 
to dodge them is for both parties to take both sides. 
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those which occurred in the Negro ghettos of 
several large American cities during the summers 
of 1964 and 1965, phenomena not directly re- 
lated to the achievement of any clearly con- 
ceived political goals, may be touched off by 
unresolved tensions left untended by the soci- 
ety’s political leaders. 

The American political system is highly com- 
plex, with conflicting jurisdictions and numer- 
ous checks and balances. A large commitment 
in time and energy must be made, even by a 
well-educated citizen, to keep informed of the 
issues and personalities in all levels of govern- 
ment. Most citizens are not able or willing to 
pay this kind of cost to gain the information 
necessary for effective political participation. 
This may be especially true in a political sys- 
tem in which weak or unclear alternatives are 
usually presented to the electorate. For most 
citizens the world of politics is remote, be- 
wildering, and meaningless, having no direct 
relation to daily concerns about jobs or family 
life. Many citizens have desires or frustrations 
with which public agencies might be expected 
to deal, but they usually remain unaware of 
possible solutions to their problems in the 
public sphere. This group within our political 
system are citizens only from the legal point of 
view. If a high degree of social solidarity and 
sense of community are necessary for true dem- 
ocratic participation, then these marginal 
men are not really citizens of the state. The 
polity has not been extended to include them. 

For the elitist theorist widespread apathy is 
merely a fact of political life, something to be 
anticipated, a prerequisite for democratic sta- 
bility. But for the classical democrat political 
apathy is an object of intense concern because 
the overriding moral purpose of the classical 
theory is to expand the boundaries of the polit- 
ical community and build the foundations for 
human understanding through participation by 
the citizens in the affairs of their government. 


III. LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS 


While most elitist theorists are agreed in 
conceiving of the average citizen as politically 
passive and uncreative, there seems to be a dif- 
ference of opinion (or at least of emphasis) over 
the likelihood of some irrational, anti-demo- 
cratic outburst from the society’s common men. 
Dahl does not dwell on this possibility. He 
seemingly conceives of homo civicus, the aver- 


3 For a study of several important factors af- 
fecting the degree of participation in American 
politics see: E. E. Schattschneider, The Semi- 
Sovereign People (New York, 1960), especially 
chs. 5 and 6. 
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age citizen, as a man who consciously chooses 
to avoid politics and to devote himself to the 
pleasures and problems of his job and family: 


Typically, as a source of direct gratifications 
political activity will appear to homo civicus as less 
attractive than a host of other activities; and, asa 
strategy to achieve his gratifications indirectly 


political action will seem considerably less efficient: 


than working at his job, earning more money, 
taking out insurance, joining a club, planning a 
vacation, moving to another neighborhood or 
city, or coping with an uncertain future in mani- 
. fold other ways. 


Lipset, on the other hand, seems much more 
concerned with the danger that the common 
man might suddenly enter the political system, 
smashing democratic institutions in the prozess, 
as part of an irrational, authoritarian political 
force. He sees “profoundly anti-democratic 
tendencies in lower class groups,” and he has 
been frequently concerned in his work with 
Hitler, McCarthy and other demagogic leaders 
who have ted anti-democratic mass movements. 

Although there are obviously some important 
differences of opinion and emphasis concerning 
the political capacities of average citizens and 
the relative security of democratic institutions, 
the elitist theorists agree on the crucial im- 
portance of leadership in insuring both the 
safety and viability of representative govern- 
ment. This set of basic assumptions serves as a 
foundation for their explanation of change and 
‘innovation in American politics, a process in 
which they feel creative leadership plays the 
central role. 

Running throughout the work of these 
writers is a vision of the “professional” politi- 
cian as hero, much as he is pictured in Max 
Weber’s essay, “Polities as a Vocation.” Dahl’s 
Mayor Lee, Edward Banfield’s Mayor Daley, 
Richard Weustadt’s ideal occupant of the 
White House all possess great skill and drive, 
and are engaged in the delicate art of persua~- 
sion and coalition building. They are actively 
moving the society forward toward their own 
goals, according to their own special vision. All 
of them possess the pre-eminent qualities of 
Weber’s ideal-type politician: “passion, a feel- 
ing of responsibility, and a sense of propor- 
tion.’’87 As in Schumpeter’s analysis of capital- 
ism, the primary source of change and innova- 
tion in the political system is the ‘political 


3% Dahl, Who Governs?, p. 224. 
36 Lipset, op. cit., p. 121. 
37 Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills (eds.), 


From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York, 


1946), p. 115. 
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entrepreneur”; only such a leader can break 


through the inherent conservatism of organiza- 
tions and shake the masses from their habitual 
passivity. 

It is obvious that political leaders (especially 
chief executives) have played a very important 
role in American politics, but it is also clear that 
the American system’s large degree of internal 
bargaining, the lack of many strong hierarchical 
controls and its numerous checks and balances, 
both constitutional and political, place power- 
ful constraints on the behavior of political exec- 
utives. American presidents, governors and 
mayors usually find themselves caught in a web 
of cross pressures which prevent them from 
making bold departures in policy or firmly 
attaching themselves to either.side of a con-- 


EY 


troversy. The agenda of controversy, the list of xX 


questions which are recognized by the active 
participants in politics as legitimate subjects of 
attention and concern, is very hard to change. 

Just as it can be argued that the common 
citizens have a form of indirect influence, so it 
can also be argued that the top leaders of other 
institutions in the society, such as the business 
community, possess indirect influence as well. 
As Banfield suggests in his study of Chicago, 
the top business leaders have great potential 
power: “if the twenty or thirty wealthiest men 
in Chicago acted as one and put all their 
wealth into the fight, they could easily destroy 
or capture the machine.”’*8 The skillful politi- 
cian, following Carl Friedrich’s “rule of antici- 
pated reactions,” is unlikely to make pro- 
posals which would unite the business com- 
munity against him. The aspiring politician 
learns early in his career, by absorbing the 
folklore which circulates among the politically 
active, which issues can and cannot be ex- 
ploited successfully. It is this constellation of 
influences and anticipated reactions, ‘‘the 
peculiar mobilization of bias” in the commu- 
nity, fortified by a general consensus of elites, 
that determines the agenda of controversy.’ 
The American political system, above all 


38 Edward Banfield, Political Influence (New 
York, 1961), p. 290. 

39 Carl Friedrich, Constitutional Government and 
Politics (New York, 1939), pp. 17-18. 


40 This point is made persuasively by Peter “+ 


Bachrach and Morton Baratz, ‘‘The Two Faces of 
Power,” this Revinw, 56 (1962), 947-952. Also 
see their “Decisions ‘and Nondecisions: An 
Analytical Framework,” this Review, 57 (1963), 
632-642; and Thomas J. Anton, “Power, Plural- 
ism and Local Politics,” Administrative Quarterly, 
7 (1963), 425-457. 
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others, seems to be especially designed to frus- 

trate the creative leader. f 

~ But as rigid and inflexible as it is, the politi- 

a Yeal system does produce new policies; new pro- 

” grams and schemes are approved; even basic 
procedural changes are made from time to 
time. Of course, each major shift in public 
policy has a great many causes. The elitist 
theory of democracy looks for the principal 
source of innovation in the competition among 
rival leaders and tae clever maneuvering of 
political entrepreneurs, which is, in its view, the 


most distinctive aspect of a democratic system., 


Because so many political scientists have worn 
the theoretical blinders of the elitist theory, 
however, we have overlooked the importance of 

~Byoadly based social movements, arising from 
the public at large, as powerful agents of inno- 
vation and change. 

The primary concerns of the elitist theorists 
have been the maintenance of democratic sta- 
bility, the preservation of democratic proce- 
dures, and the creation of machinery which 
would produce efficient administration and co- 
herent public policies. With these goals in 
mind, social movements (if they have been 


studied at all) have usually been pictured as. 


threats to democracy, as manifestations of 
“political extremism.” Lipset asserts that such 
movements typically appeal to the “disgruntled 
and thepsychologically homeless, to the personal 


« ~ failures, the socially isolated, the economically 


insecure, the uneducated, unsophisticated, and 
` authoritarian persons at every level of the so- 
ciety.” Movements of this kind throw the 
political system out of gear and disrupt the 
mechanisms designed to maintain due process; 
if the elites were overwhelmed by such forces, 
democracy would be destroyed. This narrow, 
antagonistic view of social movements stems 
from the elitist thecrists’ suspicion of the polit- 
ical capacities cf the common citizens,” their 


4l Lipset, op. cit., p. 178. 

42 Ruth Searles and J. Allen Williams, in a 
study of Negro students who took part in the sit- 
in demonstrations, found no evidence that they 
were authoritarian o> posed threats to democracy. 
“Far from being alienated, the students appear 
to be committed to the society and its middle 
» Class leaders”: “Negro College Students’ Par- 
| -Kicipation in Sit-ins,” Social Forces, 40 (1962), p. 

219. For other studies of this particular social 

movement see: Robert Coles, “Social Struggle 

and Weariness,’”’ Psychiatry, 27 (1964), 305-315; 

and three articles by Fredric Solomon and Jacob 

Fishman; “Perspectives on Student Sit-in Move- 

ment,” American Journal of Ortho-psychiatry, 33 

(1963), 872-882; “Astion and Identity Formation 
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fear of instability and their failure to recognize 
the elements of rigidity and constraint existing 
in the political system. But if one holds that 
view and at the same time recognizes the ten- 
dency of the prevailing political system to 
frustrate strong leaders, it becomes difficult to 
explain how significant innovations in public 
policy, such as the social security system, the 
Wagner Act, the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950, or the Civil Rights Bill of 1964, 
ever came about. 

During the last century American society has 
spawned numerous social movements, some of 
which have made extensive demands on the 
political system, while others have been highly 
esoteric, mystical, and apolitical. These move- 
ments arise because some form of social disloca- 
tion or widespread sense of frustration exists 
within the society. But dissatisfaction alone is 
not a sufficient cause; it must be coupled with 
the necessary resources and the existence of 
potential leadership which can motivate a 
group to take action designed to change the 
offending circumstances. Often such move- 
ments erupt along the margins of the political 
system, and they sometimes serve the purpose 
of encouraging political and social mobiliza- 
tion, of widening the boundaries of the polity. 





in First Student Sit-in Demonstration.” Journal 
of Social Issues, 20 (1964), 36-45; and “Psycho- 
social Meaning of Nonviolence in Student Civil 
Rights Activities,” Psychiatry, 27 (1964) 91-99. 
Also see the October, 1964 issue of The Journal of 
Social Issues, entitled “Youth and Social Ac- 
tion,” edited by Fredric Solomon and Jacob 
Fishman; and Jack L. Walker, “Protest and Nego- 
tiation: A Case Study of Negro Leaders in Atlanta, 
Georgia,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 7 
(1963), 99-124. 

4 Sociologists usually study social movements 
under the rubric of collective behavior. For gen- 
eral treatments see: Herbert Blumer, “Collective 
Behavior” in J. B. Gittler (ed.), Review of 
Sociology (New York, 1957); Rudolph Heberle, 
Social Movements, (New York, 1951); Lewis 
Killian, “Social Movements” in Robert Faris 
(ed.), Handbook of Modern Sociology (Chicago, 
1964); Charles King, Soctal Movements in the 
United States (New York, 1956); Karl Lang and 
Gladys Lang, Collective Dynamics (New York, 
1961); Neil Smelser, Theory of Collective Behavior 
(New York, 1963); Ralph Turner and Lewis 
Killian, Coliective Behavior (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., 1957). For a brief historical sketch of some 
American social movements see: Thomas Greer, 
American Social Reform Movements: Their Pat- 
tern Since 1866 (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1946). 

4 For a book which investigates social move- 
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Through movements such as the Negroes’ 
drive for civil rights, or the Midwestern farmers’ 
crusade for fair prices in the 1890’s, the Ku 
Klux Klan, or the “radical right’? movements 
of the 1960’s, ‘“pre-political people who have 
not yet found, or only begun to find, a specific 
language in which to express their aspirations 
about the world’ are given new orientation, 
confidence, knowledge, sources of information 
and leadership. 

Social movements also serve, in Rudolf He- 
berle’s words, as the “creators and carriers of 
public opinion.” By confronting the political 
authorities, or by locking themselves in peace- 
ful—or violent’’—conflict with some other 
element of the society, social movements pro- 
voke trials of strength between contending 
forces or ideas. Those trials of economic, politi- 
cal or moral strength take place in the court of 
public opinion and sometimes place encrmous 
strain on democratic institutions and even the 
social fabric itself. But through such trials, as 
tumultuous as they may sometimes be, the 
agenda of controversy, the list of acceptable, 
“key” issues may be changed. In an effort to 
conciliate and mediate, the. political leaders 
fashion new legislation, create unique regula- 
tory bodies and strive to establish channels of 
communication and accommodation among the 
combatants. 

Of course, members of the political elite may 


ments which have served this function among 
Italian peasants see: E. J. Hobsbawn, Primitive 
Rebels (Manchester, 1959). See also: Vittorio 
Lanternari, The Religions of the Oppressed (New 
York, 1963) for a study of the relationship of 
Messianic Cults and revolutionary movements 
on five continents; and George Rude, The Crowd 
in History (New York, 1964) for a study of popu- 
lar uprisings in England and France from 1730- 
1848. 

48 Hobsbawn, op. cii., p. 2. 

48 Heberle, op. cit., pp. 417-418. 

47 American political scientists have not been 
sufficiently concerned with the role of violence in 
the governmental process. Among all the articles 
published in The American Political Seience Re- 
view between 1906 and 1963, there was only one 
whose title contained the word “violence,” only 
one with the word “coercive” (it concerned In- 
dia), and none with the word “force.” During the 
same period there were forty-nine articles on 
governmental reorganization and twenty-four on 
civil service reform. See Kenneth Janda (ed.), 
Cumulative Index to The American Political 
Science Review (Evanston, 1964). Efforts to re- 
trieve this situation have begun in: Harry Eck- 
stein (ed.), Internal War (New York, 1964). 
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respond to the movement by resisting it, driv- 
ing it underground or destroying it; they may 
try to co-opt the movement’s leaders by grant- 
ing them privileges or by accepting parts of its x< 
program, or even by making the leaders part of ` 
the established elite; they may surrender to the 
movement, losing control of their offices in the 
political system in the process. The nature of 
the political leader’s response is probably a 
prime determinant of the tactics the movement 
will adopt, the kind of leadership that arises 


. within it, and the ideological appeals it develops. 


Other factors might determine the response of 
the leadership, such as the existence of com- 
peting social movements with conflicting de- 
mands, the resources available to the political 
leaders to satisfy the demands of the move- . 
ment, the social status of the participants K 
the movement, the presence of competing sets 
of leaders claiming to represent the same move- 
ment, and many other elements peculiar to 
each particular situation. In this process social 
movements may be highly disruptive and some 
institutions may be completely destroyed; the 
story does not always have a happy ending. 
But one major consequence (function, if you 
will) of social movements is to break society’s 
log jams, to prevent ossification in the po- 
litical system, to prompt and justify major in- 
novations in social policy and economic or- 
ganization,*8 

This relationship of challenge and response 
between the established political system an 
social movements has gone without much sys- 
tematic study by political scientists. Sociolo- 
gists have been concerned with social move- 
ments, but they have directed most of their 
attention to the causes of the movements, their 
‘natural history,” and the relationship between 
leaders and followers within them.’® Historians 
have produced many case studies of social 
movements but little in the way of systematic 


48 Lewis Coser has discussed the role of con- 
flict in provoking social change in his The Func- 
tions of Social Conflict (Glencoe: 1956); and in 
his ‘Social Conflict and the Theory of Social 
Change” British Journal of Sociology, 9 (1957) 
197-207. See also Irving Louis Horowitz, ‘'Con- 
sensus, Conflict and Cooperation: A Sociological 
Inventory,” Social Forces, 41 (1962), 177-188. 

49 For an insightful and stimulating exampley— 
see Joseph Gusfield, Symbolic Crusade (Urbana, 
1963), which makes an excellent analysis of the 
causes of the Temperance movement and 
changes in its leadership but makes only brief 
mention of the movement’s impact on the gov- 
ernment and the responses of political leaders to 
its efforts. 
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explanation.» This would seem to be a fruitful 
area for investigation by political scientists. 
\ But this research is not likely to appear unless 
K Yrs revise our concept of the masses as politically 
“inert, apathetic and bound by habitual re- 
sponses. We must also shift our emphasis from 
theories which conceive of the “social structure 
in terms of a funciionally integrated system 
held in equilibrium by certain patterned and 
recurrent processes,” to theories which place 
greater emphasis on the role of coercion and 


constraint in the political system and which . 


concentrate on the influences within society 
which produce “the forces that maintain it in 
an unending process of change.’ The greatest 
contribution of Marx to the understanding of 
. «Society was his realization that internal conflict 
a major source of change and innovation. 
One need not accept his metaphysical assump- 
tions to appreciate this important insight. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Ina society undergoing massive social change, 
fresh theoretical perspectives are essential. 
Politica] theorists are charged with the respon- 
sibility of constantly reformulating the dogmas 
of the past so that democratic theory remains 
relevant to the stormy realities of Twentieth 
Century American society with its sprawling 
urban centers, its innumerable social conflicts, 
and its enormous bureaucratic hierarchies. 
<é X< In restating the classical theory, however, 

ontemporary political scientists have stripped 


5° John Higham is somewhat of an exception of 
this generalization, See his Strangers in the Land: 
Patterns of American Nativism 1860-1925 (New 
York, 1963). Also see his: “Another Look at 
Nativism,” Catholic Historical Review, 44 (1958), 
147-158; and his “The Cult of the ‘American 
Consensus’: Homogenizing Our History.” Com- 
mentary (February, 1959), p. 159. 

& Ralf Dahrendozf, Class and Class Conflict in 
Industrial Society (Stanford, 1959), p. 159. 
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democracy of much of its radical élan and have 
diluted its utopian vision, thus rendering it in- 
adequate as a guide to the future. The elitist 
theorists generally accept the prevailing distri- 
bution of status in the society (with exceptions 


usually made for the American Negro), and find 


it “not only compatible with political freedom 
but even ...a condition of it.’ They place 
great emphasis on the limitations of the aver- 
age citizen and are suspicious of schemes which 
might encourage greater participation in public 
affairs. Accordingly, they put their trust in the 
wisdom and energy of an active, responsible 
elite. 

Besides these normative shortcomings the 
elitist theory has served as an inadequate guide 
to empirical research, providing an unconvinc- 
ing explanation of widespread political apathy 
in American society and leading political sci- 
entists to ignore manifestations of discontent 
not directly related to the political system. 
Few studies have been conducted of the use of 
force, or informal, illegitimate coercion in the 
American pcelticial system, and little attention 
has been directed to the great social movements 
which have marked American society in the 
last one hundred years. 

If political science is to be relevant to soci- 
ety’s pressing needs and urgent problems, pro- 
fessional students of politics must broaden 
their perspectives and become aware of new 
problems which are in need of scientific investi- 
gation. They must examine the norms that 
guide their efforts and guard against the danger 
of uncritically accepting the values of the going 
system in the name of scientific objectivity. 
Political scientists must strive for heightened 
awareness and self-knowledge; they must avoid 
rigid presumptions which diminish their vision, 
destroy their capacities for criticism, and blind 
them to some of the most significant social and 
political developments of our time. 


52 Sabine, “The Two Democratic Traditions,” 
op. cit., p. 459. 
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I. 


An interest in the roles, functions, ccntribu- 
tions, and dangers of leadership in popular 


regimes is not, of course, new among observers » 


of political life. This has, in fact, been an an- 
cient and enduring interest of political theo- 
rists. It is possible, however, to distinguish—at 
least in a rough way—two different streams of 
thought: one consisting of writers sympathetic 
to popular rule, the other consisting of anti- 
democratic writers. 

It has always been obvious to practical and 
theoretical observers alike that even where 
leaders are chosen by the people, they might 
convert a democracy into an oligarchy or a 
despotism. From ancient times, as everyone 
knows, anti-democratic writers have contended 
that popular governments were unlikely to 
provide leaders with wisdom and virtue, and 
insisted on the natural affinity between the 
people and the despot. These ancient challenges 
by anti-democratic writers were, I think, made 
more formidable in the course of the last hun- 
dred years by critics—sometimes ex-democrats 
turned authoritarian when their Utopian 
hopes ensuuntered the ugly realities of political 
life—who, like Pareto, Michels, and Mosca, 


contended that popular rule is not only unde- - 


sirable but also, as they tried to show, tmpossi- 
ble. The failure of popular regimes to emerge, 
or, if they did emerge to survive, in Russia, 
Italy, Germany, and Spain could not be met 
merely by frequent assertions of, democratic 
rhetoric. 

Fortunately, danerik this stream of aati: 
democratic thought and experience there has 
always been the other. Aware both of their 
critics and of the real life problems of popular 
rule, writers sympathetic to democracy have 
emphasized the need for wisdom, virtue, and 
self-resiraint not only among the general body 
of citizens but among leaders as well. Thus 
Aristotle gave his attention to the problems of 
leadership in -popular orders at a number of 
points in the Politics Machiavelli, a tough- 


1 See, for example, his comment: “It is popular 
leaders who, by referring all issues to the decision 
of the pecple, are responsible for substituting the 
sovereignty of decrees for that of laws.” See also 
. his comments on “the particular causes of revolu- 
tion and change” in democracies, e.g. “In democ- 


head 


<~ 


minded republican who knew from direct ob- 
servation of Renaissance Europe the despotic 
propensities of political leaders, was fully aware 
of the dangers to popular rule generated by the 
need for and existence of leadership, but his 
solutions were not always enormously helpful— 
e.g., that every well ordered republic should 
elect a succession of virtuous rulers (principi).? 
Although in the Discourses he did not elaborate 
on the problem of leadership in republics, his 
seattered observations show that he regarded 
the problem as significant and serious.? x 
Nor did Rousseau neglect the problem. In 
fact, it was the impossibility of arriving at all 
the conditions necessary for direct democracy, 
including the impossibility of keeping the 
people constantly assembled in order to decide 
public affairs, that led Rousseau to conclude 
that ‘‘democracy,” in his sense, had never 
existed and never would. “If there were a 
people of gods, they would govern themselves 
democratically. A government so perfect is not 
suited to men.’ Rousseau, no less than Plato, 





racies changes are chiefly due to the wanton li- 
cense of demogogues.” The Politics of Aristotle, 
trans. with an introduction, notes, and appe ` 
dixes by Ernest Barker (Oxford University Press, 
1952), pp. 168, 215. 

2 In the Discourses, after noting that two “prin- 
cipi virtuosi” in succession were sufficient to con- 
quer the world—Philip of Macedon and Alexan- 
der the Great—Machiavilli goes: on to say: “Il 
che tanto più debba fare una republica, avendo 
per il modo dello eleggere non solamente due suc- 
cessioni ma infiniti principi virtuoissimi che sono 
Puno dell’altro successori; la quale virtuosa suc- 
cessioné fia sempre in ogni republica bene ordi- 
nata,” Libro Primo Dei Discorsi Sopra La Prima 
Deca di Tito Livio, XX, in Tutte Le Opere Storiche 
E Letterarie di Niccolò Machiavelli, Mazzoni and 
Casella (eds), (Florence, B. Barbéra, 1929) p. 90. 

3 He lamented, for example, that men of true 
merit (virtù) are sought for in difficult times but 
in easy times it is not virtuous men who are most Pa 
favored but those with riches and the proper releg 
tions; in peaceful times, other citizens who are 
jealous of the reputation of the virtuous want not 
merely to be their equals but their superiors. 
Book 3, XVI, Ibid., p. 224. See’also ibid. XXVIII, 
239ff, 

4 Du Contrat Social, Cho. IV. De la démo- 
cratie,” pp. 280-81. Note his comment: “Il est 
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asserted that the kest and most natural order is 
one in which the wisest govern the multitude, 
provided that the wisest govern for the benefit 


é ‘yf the many and not for their own profit. 


Although John Stuart Mill emphasized the 
benefits to personal growth derived from politi- 
cal participation, as an admirer of Mills like 
Professor Walker is surely aware, Mill did not 
advocate equal power: “... Though every one 
ought to have a voice—that every one should 
have an equal voice is a totally different propo- 
sition... If, with equal virtue, one [person] is 
superior to the other in knowledge and intelli- 
gence—or if, with equal intelligence, one excels 
the other in virtue—the opinion, the judgment, 
of the higher moral or intellectual being is 
worth more than that of the inferior: and if the 


© OX institutions of the country virtually assert that 


they are of the same value, they assert a thing 
which is not,’’6 

One could go or. citing other writers generally 
sympathetic to democracy or representative 
government, but I hope there is no need. The 
point is not that I or Professor Walker must 
agree with their analysis, their solutions, or 
their descriptions. The point is that writers 
from the earliest times have understood that 
popular regimes, like other regimes, would 
inevitably have leaders—that is to say, men of 
more authority, and very likely more power 
and influence, than ordinary citizens. What 
kinds of leaders will—or should—the people 


i ~K elect? No doubt they should choose men of vir- 


` tue and widsom, But will they? How is this to 
be insured? What will happen if, as may be the 
case from time to time, they fail? These and 
similar concerns are ancient; the writers Pro- 
fessor Walker cites as “elitists” did not discover 
these questions: they sought to answer them in 
the light of modern experience. 

I imagine that the heterogeneous collection 
of writers whose attention to the problems of 
leadership in popular orders stirs Professor 
Walker to regard them as “‘elitists’” were all 
familiar with these two streams of thought and 
experience, the democratic and the anti-demo- 
cratic. But they were also responding to the 
state of the debate as it seemed to stand around 
the middle of this century: for both recent his- 
tory and recent theory had posed an extraor- 
dinarily sharp challenge to the validity of 


pe 





contre l'ordre naturel que le grand nombre 
gouverne et que let petit soit gouverné,” p. 280 
(Paris, Éditions Garnier Frères, 1962.) 

5 Ibid., p. 282. 

5 On Liberty and Considerations on Representa- 
live Government, ed. by R. B. McCallum (New 
York, Macmillan, 1947), pp. 215-216. 


» 


widely prevailing assumptions about popular 
government. 

And unfortunately, despite several thousand 
years of attention given to the problems of 
leadership by theorists sympathetic with popu- 
lar rule, the analysis of leadership in popular 
orders .was unsystematic, incomplete, and 
based almost entirely on pre-modern experi- 
ence. Although not all the readers of this 
Review will agree, and Professor Walker him- 
self may not, it does not seem to me, nor I 
think to many other political scientists, that the 
questions raised in this century about leader- 
ship in democracies can be met satisfactorily by 
citing Aristotle, Machiavelli, Rousseau, Mill, 
or indeed any other theorist deprived of the 
opportunity to analyze the unfolding experi- 
ence during the past half century or so with 
popular government in large, industrial, ur- 
banized nation-states. 


II 


A number of writers committed to the suc- 
cess of popular regimes have therefore tried to 
examine the ancient problem of leadership, 
citizenship, and democracy by directly con- 
fronting recent experience. Had Professor 
Walker been content to make this point, no 
one, I am sure, would have found much to dis- 
pute in his essay—nor, for that matter, much of 
interest. What he has done, however, is some- 
thing else: he has tried to reduce a variety of 
these recent efforts to a single body of doctrine. 

Now any attempt to compress the views of 
many different writers to a simple statement is, 
I suppose, almost bound to distort their views, 
perhaps in quite important ways. In outlining 
what he has chosen to call “‘the elitist theory of 
democracy,’’? Professor Walker has constructed 


7 May I register a dissent seemingly so minor 
that I fear it will appear to be nitpicking: the ap- 
propriateness of the label? I realize that Professor 
Walker has taken the expression “the elitist 
theory of democracy” from Lipset; but even if 
Lipset may have had his reasons while\writing a 
preface to the major work of Michels for applying 
this phrase to Weber, Schumpeter, Parsons, and 
James Burnham, that is not a good reason for 
stretching it, as Professor Walker does, to cover 
others. I, for one, object to being labelled “elitist” 
not only because—as I hope to show—it would 
be inaccurate in implication even if it were & 
neutral term, but even more so because in our 
language and in our society it is unavoidably, I 
think, a pejorative, even a polemical epithet. 

To substitute epithet for argument was, I am 
sure, not Professor -Walker’s intention. -Nonethe- 
less, to stick the label “elitist?” on someone is to 
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a paradigm that his intended victims will all, I 
feel sure, regard as a caricature. Like every good 
caricature, it combines verisimilitude with 
exaggeration and distortion. 

(1) It is an ancient academic game to create 
a “school” by asserting that it exists. But it is 
misleading to speak of “the” elitist theory of 
democracy as if such an entity existed. At vari- 
ous places the following writers in addition to 
myself seem to be construed as advocates of 
“the elitist theory’: Beer, Berelson, Hartz; 
Lipset, Key, Mayo, Milbrath, McClosky, 
Morris-Jones, Polsby, Schumpeter, Truman, 
and somewhat strangely, since he is cited in the 
first footnote as an authority on the classical 
meaning of democracy, Sabine. I am puzzled as 
to what doctrine these writers are supposed to 
share—other than a belief in the desirability of 
representative government. I have tested the 
list against several criteria, each of which leads 
to absurdities. Is the common doctrine of these 
writers an emphasis on the empirical propo- 
sition that leaders do, as a matter of fact, have 


discredit half his argument without saying an- 
other word. Moreover, precisely because the term 
“elite” carries many of the connotations that 
Professor Walker and most others are inclined to 
read into it—no matter how much an author may 
try to sterilize the term by definition—I have 
generally avoided the term in writing about 
American politics. Like David Truman and 


V. O. Key, I have used terms rather more de- 


scriptive and discriminating, so it seems to me, 
such as political leadership, political strata, and 
the like. It is revealing, incidentally, that in the 
index to V. O. Key’s Public Opinion and American 
Democracy the only reference to “elite” reads as 
follows: “elite: see political activists.” I suggest 
that this difference in the choice of words is more 
than a mere matter of taste or distaste for certain 
labels. It also reflects a conviction on the part of 
Key, Truman, myself and others that “elitist” 
interpretations of American political life are in- 
adequate both empirically and normatively. The 
extent to which Professor Walker has misunder- 
stood the orientation of the late V. O. Key, Jr., is 
best indicated by the work that Key was writing 
at the time of his death, and that Professor Walker 
could not have read, of course, when he wrote his 
article. “The perverse and unorthodox argument 
of this little book,” Key wrote, “‘is that voters are 
not fools. To be sure, many individual voters act 
in odd ways indeed; yet in the large the electrorate 
behaves abcut as rationally and responsibly as we 
should expect, given the clarity of the alternatives 
presented to it and the character of information 
available to it.” The Responsible Electorate 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1966), 
p. 7. 


great weight in large, modern representative 
systems? If so, are there any students of mod- 
ern politics who deny the proposition?’ I would 


offer as further candidates for the list of pro 


ponents of “the elitist thecry of democracy”: 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Marx, Lenin, Mosca, Pareto, 
Michels, C. Wright Mills, and Professor Walker 
himself, since he has stressed as forcefully as 
most of his “elitist” writers the weight of 
leadership in ‘‘democracies.”’ Isn’t this too 
mixed a bag to be useful? 

Is, then, the school of thought Professor 
Walker wishes to identify those writers who 
emphasize that in representative systems on 
the seale of the nation-state it is desirable to 
have leaders committed to democratic norms? 


If so, then the criterion is as vacuous as the z 
preceding one. Does anyone, including Professor- 


Walker, deny the proposition I have just set 
forth? Alternatively, is the distinguishing cri- 
terion a belief in one or both of the following 
propositions: that only leaders ought to be 
committed to democratice norms, and that 
“widespread apathy and general political in- 
competence”? are desirable features of repre- 
sentative democratic republics? If so, this cri- 
terion very seriously misrepresents, I believe, 
most of the writers he cites, and probably all of 
them. 

(2) One central difficulty with Professor 
Walker’s paradigm is, I think, that he insists 
upon interpreting as if they were normative or 


> 


A x me aah 4 
deontological certain writings that were mainly X 


if not wholly intended to set out descriptive, 
empirical theories. Most (though perhaps not 
all) of the works cited by Professor Walker are 
not attempts to prescribe how democracy ought 
to work but to describe how some of the political 
systems widely called by that name do in fact 
operate and to explain why they operate this 
way. Professor Walker may deplore the neglect 
of normative questions, as many other political 
scientists and political philosophers do; but he 
ought not to confuse attempts at empirical de- 
scription and explanation with efforts at pre- 
seribing how these systems ought to operate in 
order to attain desirable or ideal ends. I would 
not argue that every writer cited by Professor 
Walker has always tried to maintain this dis- 
tinction or, if he did, has always succeeded; 
but I do think it is a serious misunderstanding 


4 
to interpret these writers as essentially norma-~¢- 


tive theorists. 


8 Why, by the way, not also: Campell, Con- 
verse, Miller, Stokes, Downs, Sartori, Almond, 
Verba, Kornhauser, Lasswell, Lane, Tings- 
ten ...? In short: among writers who have ex- 
amined questions of leadership and participation, 
who is not eligible for Professor Walker's list? 
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o 


At the empirical level, experience with and 
systematic study of political life in cities and 


Yous with democratic governments has 


> F turned up evidence that, if valid, raises inter- 


-x 


esting and important empirical questions. To 
take the most obvious example, there is the 
enormous mass of evidence, much of it fur- 
nished by Professer Walker’s colleagues in the 
Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan, on rates of participation in political 
life. This evidence seems to demonstrate, rather 
conclusively I think, that rates of participation 
vary widely, that & rather large fraction of 
adults participate in political life barely at all, 
and that a small proportion of adults partici- 
pate a very great deal. Confronted by this 
evidence, political scientists have had either to 
reject it as factually false, which it is increas- 
ingly difficult to do; or to accept it provision- 
ally as factually correct, If it is approximately 
correct, what do we make of it? As I see it, evi- 
dence of this kind confronts us with problems 
for both empirical and normative theory. 
Strictly at the level of empirical analysis and 
explanation we faca such questions as: How do 
we account for these variations in rates of par- 
ticipation? How do these variations affect the 
outcome of elections, government policy- 
making, etc.? Even after we have arrived at 
necessarily tentative and provisional answers to 
these empirical questions, important normative 
questions, which I shall not try to formulate 


‘ X here, would still remain unanswered. The point 


> 


seems too obvious to be worth stressing, but 
attempts to explain should not be confounded 
with attempts to prescribe. 

One more example: There is substantial evi- 
dence on the distribution of American attitudes 
toward civil liberties and certain other norms 
associated with (though perhaps not inextri- 
cably bound up with) democratic behavior. As 
Professor Walker rightly says in a footnote, the 
evidence is not conclusive. Further research 
may prove it wrong; IJ, for one, hope that the 
present evidence for the existence of consider- 
ably less than a widespread and confident com- 
mitment to demccratic and libertarian norms 
will be found wrong. Meanwhile, it is the best 
evidence we have, it cannot be brushed aside, 
and it cannot be re-written to fit our hopes. If 
we accept the evidence, even provisionally, it 


~¥ suggests important problems both for empirical 


analysis and explanation and for normative 
analysis and prescription. Strictly at the em- 
pirical level, the evidence suggests a paradox: 
In a “democratic” country like the United 
States, where elections take place regularly, 
why aren’t anti-libertarian and even anti- 
democratic norms transmuted into national 
policy more often than they are? How does it 
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happen that on matters-of free speech, for ex- 
ample, some norms that seem to be weakly held 
or even opposed by a majority of citizens are 
nonetheless applied vigorously by the Supreme 
Court, enforced by the executive branch, and at 
least tolerated by the Congress? The question, 
you will note, is formulated as an empirical one. 
Obviously the answer has a bearing on norma- 
tive theory as well. But Professor Walker, so it 
appears to me, persists in interpreting an em- 
pirical enterprise (“I must try to understand 
and explain this curious phenomenon”) as if it 
were explicitly or implicitly a normative enter- 
prise of mounting a defense of the status quo 
(“I must try to justify this curious phenome- 
non.’’). , 

I may, however, do Professor Walker an 
injustice, since I confess that his presentation 
leaves me uncertain as to exactly where he 
stands: that is, whether (a) he rejects the sur- 
vey evidence on such matters as participation 
and the distribution of democratie norms; or 
(b) he accepts the evidence (contingently, 
which is all anyone can properly do with em- 
pirical data) but rejects the explanations of 
Key, Truman, and others; or (c) he accepts 
both the evidence and the explanation but 
denies that they describe (or prescribe) a de- 
sirable state of affairs in a democracy. If it is 
the first, which I doubt, we must await his own 
evidence. If it is the second—I so interpret his 
argument about apathy—we must await the 
development of his own theory and his testing 
of it; I return to this point later on. If it is the 
third, I heartily concur. I imagine that most of 
the other people he treats as “elitists” would 
also concur. 

(8) Professor Walker’s confounding of em- 
pirical explanation with prescription tempts 
him, I fear, to play the part of Procrustes and 
force his theorists to fit the bed he has prepared 
for them. The cut may be small—a half-inch 
slice off the top of a writer’s head may seem im- 
portant to no one but that author; or it may be 
rather large—from the ears up, say. 

Exquisitely painful as they are to the vic- 
tims, examples of the first sort are, it seems, so 
tedious in the telling that the suffering of the 
persistent reader finally surpasses that of the 
victims. I shall therefore spare the reader this 
unpleasantness. But may I offer one or two ex- 
amples of surgery on a more ambitious scale? 

Professor Walker describes the views of the 
“elitists” as follows: ‘The elitist theory allows 
the citizen only a passive role as an object of 
political activity; he exerts influence on policy 
making only by rendering judgments after-the- 
fact in national elections.” It is unclear whether 
Professor Walker regards this as (1) an incorrect 
empirical statement; (2) a correct—or roughly 
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correct—empirical statement; or (3) a descrip- 
tion of what the authors he cites regard as a de- 
sirable state of affairs. I-confess that I find it 
far too simple to be acceptable. And clearly an 
author who subscribed to this as a roughly 
accurate empirical statement—indeed, I have 
the impression that Professor Walker himself 
believes :t to be correct—need not regard this 
state of affairs as the least bit desirable: unless, 
perhaps, in the weak sense that even worse 
states are possible. With the next sentence, 
Professor Walker renders his elitists more 
frankly normative: “The safety of contempo- 
rary democracy lies in the high-minded sense of 
responsibility of its leaders, the only elements 
of society who are actively striving to discover 
and implement the common good” (my italics). 
Strangely, at this point Professor Walker cites 
no writer who made such a statement; person- 
ally, I find the sentence equally preposterous as 
an empirizal statement or as a prescription for a 
desirable state of affairs. 

Finally, Professor Walker concludes his para- 
graph by hammering his point home with a 
quotation that, like many other readers, I read 


initially as a devastating confirmation of his 


interpretation of the “elitists.” The sentence 
reads as follows: ‘The citizens are left to ‘judge 
a world they never made, and thus to become a 
genteel counterpart of the mobs which sporad- 
ically unseated aristocratic governments in 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Europe.’ ” 
In heaven’s name, I thought to myself, which 
of his “elitists” ever made such an astounding 
statement! The footnote led me to an article 


not by any of the writers he is attacking but by 


Lane Davis, who, like Professor Walker, evi- 
dently is also a critic of the so-called “elitist 
theory.” Thus we enter into the world of the 
closed cirele of mutually reinforcing scholar- 
ship, where one critic of X cites a fellow critic of 
X in order to establish the validity of his own 
interpretation of X. Soon it will be quite un- 
necessary to examine what X said or seek to 
interpret X in the light of what can be under- 
stood about X’s intentions. Walker will simply 
cite what Davis says X means, then Davis can 
cite Walker’s article citing Davis’ article inter- 
preting X, then, ... Poor X! 

May I offer one more example of Professor 
Walker’s somewhat uninhibited selection and 
interpretation? He writes: “It has also been 
suggested by several elitist theorists that de- 
mocracies have good reason to fear increased 
political participation. They argue that a suc- 
cessful (that is, stable) democratic system de- 
pends on widespread apathy and general po- 
litical incompetence.” : 

Who are the “several elitist theorists” who 


have made statements equivalent to those two’ 
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sentences.and particularly the second? We are 
directed to the whole of Chapter 14 in Berelson 
et al. I find it curious that Professor Walker was. 
unable to cite anything mere precise than the 
whole chapter. As readers of that chapter will 
recall, a central aspect of if is to contrast a 
hypothetical normative democratic theory pre- 
scribing certain kinds and levels cf behavior 
with the findings on actual behavior in Elmira. 
The authors then seek to explain how, despite 
the gap, the system does function. Sometimes 
they also make normative comments. But I 
think the reader of this Revimw will find that 
even their normative comments do not justify 
Professor Walker’s statement.’ 

We are also directed to Lipset, but probably 


X- 


as a result of differing printings the pages cited ~ 
take me to the Table of Contents of my own ` 


edition of Polttical Man—or else to two blank 
pages of the edition of Michels’ Political Parties 
that Lipset edited. However, if Professor 
Walker had looked through Lipset’s writings 
for a full and. fair interpretation, as I am sure he 
did, he must surely have noticed some state- 
ments that do not support the cynical view of 
civic participation suggested by the sentence 
that Professor Walker has written.!? 


® Here are some of them, with italics added to 
emphasize the difference between what they say 
and what Professor Walker says they say: “The 
democratic citizen is expected to be well informed. 
about political affairs... . By such standards the 
voter falls short. Even when he has the motiva- 
tion, he finds it difficult to make decisions on the 
basis of full information when the subject is rela- 
tively simple and proximate; how can he do so 
when it is complex and remote?..." Voting 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 
308. “How could a mass democracy work if all the 
people were deeply involved in politics? Lack of 
interest by some people is not without iis benefits, 
too... . Extreme interest goes with extreme par- 
tisanship and might culminate in rigid fanaticism 
that could destroy democratic processes if gen- 
eralized throughout the community.... Some 
people are and should be highly interested in 
politics, bus not everyone is or needs to be. Only 
the doctrinaire would depreciate the moderate in- 
difference that facilitates compromise.”: ibid., 
pp. 314-315; “The classical political philosophers 
were right in the direction of their assessment of the 
virtues of the citizen. But they demanded those vir- 
tues in too extreme or doctrinal a form. The voter 
does have some principles, he does have information 
and rationality, he does have interest—but he does 
not have them in the extreme, elaborate, comprehen- 
sive, or detailed form in which they were uniformly 
recommended by political philosophers”: ibid., 
p. 322, 
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In sum, I have serious reservations as to the 
validity of Professor Walker’s citations on this 
\matter. I fear, too, that he is led by his fixed 
» Meas of “elitist theorists” into substituting, 
albeit unconsciously, extreme interpretations 
of his authors for their own much more bal- 
anced, qualified, and complex formulations. In 
terms of what I take to be his own aspirations 
for theory, this is a pity. Cutting down straw 
men is not going to answer the very hard ques- 
tions nor overcome tae very real deficiencies of 
democratic theory. ` 

(4) The passage I have just been criticizing 
illustrates another aspect of Professor Walker’s 
critique that I find particularly painful. Even 
if we were to assume that he correctly interprets 
“several” of the writers he calls “elitist,” what 
of the others who hold very different views? If 
the writers happen to disagree among them- 
selves, by what criterion does Professor Walker 
determine who is, and who is not, an elitist? Are 
we to take every itern from someone’s writings 
that lends itself to an “‘elitist’’ interpretation, 
and neglect every item that does not? 

Speaking for myself, I disagree strongly with 
the notion that high rates of political participa- 
tion in democratic orders necessarily lead to, or 
must inevitably be associated with, ‘“instabil- 
ity.” I disagree even more strongly with the 
view that the rates of political participation 
that have been characteristic of the American 
citizen body—or, for that matter, the citizen 

ody of any large national polyarchal system— 
are desirable. On the contrary, I happen to be- 
lieve that they are deplorably low. I should 
like to see much higher rates of political activ- 
ity, particularly among some segments of the 
population whose participation has been lowest. 
But there are worlds of difference among differ- 
ent factors that might lead to higher participa- 
tion; and worlds of difference in the quality and 
value of acts of participation. The rapid rise in 
electoral participation in the late years of the 
Weimar Republic did not make it a “better” 





10 Like many other writers on politics, includ- 
ing Rousseau, Lipset’s writings contain state- 
ments which, quoted out of context, might seem 
to offer faint confirmation for the interpretation 
offered by Professor Walker. But I do not see how, 
,. for example, Lipset’s Chapter on “Elections: Who 

~Yotes and Who Doesn’t?” in Political Man could 
be regarded by anyone who reads the whole 


chapter as yielding the sentence in Professor’ 


Walker’s essay: see especially pp. 181, 186. 

1 The third citation is to an article by Morris- 
Jones, which I do not have at hand as I write. If 
it turns out that he has correctly interpreted 
Morris-Jones, would that justify his interpreta- 
tion of Berelson eż al and of Lipset? 
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democracy, nor did it enable that Republic to 
solve its problems. Instead, it was associated 
with factors that transformed that experiment 
in democracy into a monstrous system with 
very high rates of “participation” of a kind, and 
where apathy was encouraged only in the con- 
centration camps. 

This not a recent point of view on my part, 
nor, I imagine, is it one with which many of the 
writers cited by Professor Walker would dis- 
agree. I would not expect Professor Walker to 
have read everything I have written, but I am 
flattered to think that he has read the books he 
cites. I should therefore like to remind him of 
some passages in these books.!* One of the curi- 


12 Incidentally, while we may have recently 
emphasized the conditions of democratic “stabil- 
ity” too much, and the conditions of democratic 
change too little, I doubt whether anyone who re- 
members the failure of “stable” democracies to 
emerge in the USSR, Italy, Germany, and Spain 
will ever find it in himself to scoff at writers who 
focus on the conditions of democratic stability. 
What such writers are likely to have in mind when 
they think of democratic “instability” is not 
cabinet changes nor even piddling differences in 
regime but the possibility of democratic failures 
eventuating in brutal dictatorships in comparison 
with which even the worst polyarchy will seem 
like the promised land. 

18 In Politics, Economics, and Welfare, Lind- 
blom and I wrote: ‘Polyarchy also requires a 
relatively high degree of political activity. That 
is, enough people must participate in the govern- 
mental process so that political leaders compete 
for the support of a large and more or less repre- 
sentative cross section of the population. ... 

“Admittedly this is a rather imprecise formula- 
tion; in what follows we shall attempt to refine it 
a little. But one cannot be very precise.... In 
practice, moreover, even in one country the ex- 
tent of political activity varies enormously from 
one policy-making situation to another, from 
complete apathy to widespread activity. Then, 
too, political “activity” is itself a difficult kind of 
behavior to measure. The number of variables is 
large, including the number of people involved, 
the intensity with which they pursue their goals, 
the type of activity they indulge in, the political 
position and location of those who are active, 
their status, degree of control over others, and so 
on.... 

«,..In a very large number of important 
governmental decisions only a small minority of 
the electorate expresses or apparently even 
possesses any definite preferences at all among 
the alternatives in dispute. And it is equally safe 
to say that very little specific national policy is 
ever a product of an expressed preference for a 
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ous ironies of his method of selection is that 
while he interprets empirical theory as if it 
were normative or prescriptive, he seems to 
have overlooked some efforts to formulate 
normative criteria for the performance of de- 
mocracies or polyarchies.“ Thus in A Preface to 





specific alternative by an overwhelming majority 
of the electorate. ... 

“... In practice, then, the democratic goal 
that governmental decisions should accord with 
the preferences of the greater number of adults in 
the society is extraordinarily difficult to approxi- 
mate, and rarely, if ever, is it closely approxi- 
mated.... 

“'.. This discrepancy between polyarchy 
and democracy arouses anxieties among those 
who wish to approximate democracy more 
closely, and rightly so. Keeping this fact in mind, 
let us suggest some general lines of approach to 
the question of the level of political activity re- 
quired as a precondition for polyarchy. 

“A considerable measure of political inactivity 
is not by itself a sign that the democratic goal is 
not being roughly approximated by a poly- 
archy.... 

“ ,. The question, then, is not so much 
whether citizens are active but whether they have 
the opportunity to exert control through activity 
when they wish to do so.... 

“... Therefore the problem is not sc much 
one of insuring that every citizen is politically 
active on every issue as it is one of insuring that 
all citizens have approximately equal oppor- 
tunity to act, using ‘opportunity’ in a realistic 
rather than legalistic sense. .. . 

“.. Equal opportunity to act is not, how- 
ever, a product merely of legal rights. It is a 
product of a variety of factors that make for 
differences in understanding the key points in 
the political process, access to them, methods of 
exploiting this access, optimism and buoyancy 
about the prospect of success, and willingness to 
act. Some of these factors probably cannot be 
rationally influenced given the present state of 
knowledge and techniques. Three that to some ex- 
tent can are income, wealth, and education. A 
fourth that may become important as knowledge 
increases is personality. ... 

“. . . Nevertheless, many policy decisions can- 
not actually reflect any specific preferences of the 
greater number. About the most that can be said 
for polyarchy is that, if the opportunities for 
political action are kept open to a representative 
section of the adult population, specific policies 
will rarely violate highly ranked, intense, stable, 
and relatively broad preferences of the greater 
number for a longer period than about the in- 
terval between elections....” (pp. 309-314.) 

“ Thus in Politics, Economics and Welfare, 
Lindblom and I offered ‘‘Seven Basic Ends for 
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Democratic Theory, working ou; some ideas 
Lindblom and I had already advanced in 
Politics, Economics, and Welfare, I tried to, 


develop a set of standards against which if -< 


would (in theory) be possible to measure the: 
performance of a political systern in order to 
determine the. degree to which that system 
“maximized democracy.” The eight standards 
I laid down were, I thought, extremely severe. 
In fact, I wrote: “I think it may be laid down 
dogmatically that no human organization— 
certainly none with more than a handful of 
people—has ever met or is ever likely to meet 
these eight conditions.’™5 I defined ‘‘poly- 


Social Action” : freedom, rationality, democracy, 
subjective equality, security, progress, and ap- 
propriate inclusion. Of democracy we wrote as 
follows: 

“The democratic goal is twofold. It consists of a 
condition to be attained and a principle guiding 
the procedure for attaining it. The condition is 
political equality, which we define as follows: 
Control over governmental decisions ts shared so that 
the preferences of no one citizen are weighted more 
heavily than the preferences of any other one citizen. 
The principle is majority rule, which we define as 
follows: Governmental decisions should be con- 
trolled by the greater number expressing their pref- 
erences in the ‘last say.’ 

“Democracy is a goal, not an achievement. 
The main sociopolitical process for approximat- 
ing (although not achieving) democracy we sha 
call polyarchy. The characteristics of polyarchy, 
its prerequisites, and its significance as a device 
for rational social action on economic matters are 
discussed in a later chapter. If democracy is one 
of our goals and if polyarchy is a process for ap- 
proximating that goal, it follows that we must 
also value polyarchy as a means. But here we are 
concerned with the democratic goal itself.” (p. 
41) 

1 (p. 71.) Though I have always tried to write 
lucidly, I am increasingly appalled by incontro- 
vertible evidence of my inability to do so. If Pro- 
fessor Walker interprets as normative theory 
what I (and, as I believe, others) wholly or pri- 
marily intended to beempirical theory, others have 
reversed the process by interpreting my ventures 
in normative theorizing as if I were describing 
the American political system. Despite the clear 
warning contained in the sentence just cited, tha 
fact that my model of “polyarchy” and my de- 
scription of “The American Hybrid’’ are in the 
same book, though in separate chapters, is evi- 
dently enough to lead to their being confounded. 
Cf. Robert E. Agger, Danie] Goldrich, and Bert E. 
Swanson, The Rulers and the Ruled (Wiley, New 
York, 1964), pp. 93 ff. Incidentally, my guess, 
supported by some data, is that if a number of 
“democracies” were measured by the standards 


_, 
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archies,’”’ however, as political systems in which 


the eight conditions “exist to a relatively high ` 
yt, (p. 84). I advanced the proposition 
- Ab 


at “polyarchy is a function of the political 
` activity of the members” (p. 81), but also con- 
jectured that “if an increase in political activ- 
ity brings the authoritarian-minded into the 
political arena, consensus on the basic norms 
among the politically active certainly must be 
declining. To the extent that consensus de- 
clines, we would expect... that, after some 
lag, polyarchy woulc also decline” (p. 89). 
Professor Walker may not agree with any of 
this. But I do not understand why he ignores it 
in order to construct his paradigm of “elitist 
theory.” 
-In short, I do nos share Professor Walker’s 
confidence that he knows the implicit or ex- 
plicit normative assumptions of the writers he 
has tried to summarize, Whether they would 
agree, in the main, on their empirical descrip- 
tions is one thing; whether they would agree, in 
the main, on their normative standards and 
conclusions is quite another. My guess is that 
although they would not agree with Professor 
Walker’s description of them in either case, 
their actual normative disagreements would 
prove more profound than their empirical dis- 
agreements. But I do not pretend to know. 


IMI 


One possible justification for building a man 
of straw in order to attack it is the methodo- 
logical (and psychological?) assistance even a 
straw man may give in designing one’s own 
alternative theory. I cannot help feeling that 
Professor Walker’s caricature is intended for 
this purpose: it provides him with at least a 
hypothetical view to react against. Perhaps we 
should take it in that spirit. 

In any case, when Professor Walker turns his 
attention from his bétes noires in order to specu- 
late about apathy and social movements, he 
says much with which it is difficult to disagree. 
Thus when he speaks of ‘‘widespread political 
apathy ... among many sectors of the Amer- 
ican public,” 
that “it is important to ask why this is so and 
not simply to explain how this phenomenon 
contributes to the smooth functioning of the 


s system”? 
Y Tn fact, it seems to me that in the last two 


` decades there has been more attention paid to 


of polyarchal performance described in the model, 
the United States would be found to rank well 
down the list. A highly innovative attempt to 
undertake such a ranking is Deane Neubauer’s 
On the Theory of Polyarchy: An Empirical Study 
of Democracy in Ten Countries (unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, Yale University, 1965.) 


who will contest his statement - 
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the extent, types, characteristics, and possible 
causes of varying rates of political participation 
than in the preceding 25 centuries. Perhaps the 
best evidence on this point is supplied by Pro- 
fessor Walker himself. Not only does he rely 
heavily in his own theoretical suggestions on 
the work of social scientists who, by the stan- 
dards of the first part of his essay, would surely 
be classified as “elitists”; but his hypotheses, as 
Tread them, do not go much beyond what is al- 
ready in the mainstream of the social sciences. 

Nonetheless, Professor Walker is surely 
right that we do not know nearly as much as we 
ought to, that political apathy, alienation, in- 
difference, lack of confidence, and feelings of 
inefficacy are widespread in the United States 
among the poor, Negroes, and even many in- 
dividuals and segments in other strata, and 
that these feelings create obstacles to effective 
participation in political life. I assume that 
Professor Walker and I are at one in wanting 
these obstacles to be eliminated and in thinking 
that political scientists may have something to 
contribute to this task. 

If much of what Professor Walker has to say 
about apathy and participation is, as I believe, 
pretty much taken for granted by most stu- 
dents of the subject, he has nonetheless con- 
tributed some interesting additional hypotheses 
that have not, so far as I know, been studied. I 
have in mind, for example, his intriguing specu- 
lation that “high crime (or suicide) rates and 
low rates of voting may very well be related.” 
It is a pity that Professor Walker did not go 
beyond speculation in order to furnish us with 
some tests of his hypothesis. To be sure, the 
problem has formidable aspects, but even a 
brief survey of the evidence would have been 
helpful.?” 


18 Many of the factors Professor Walker ad- 
vances as possible explanations for varying de- 
grees of political involvement-apathy, or political 
participation-nonparticipation, will be found in 
the pioneering article, published in 1954, by 
Lipset, Lazarsfeld, Barton, and Linz, “The Psy- 
chology of Voting: An Analysis of Political Be- 
havior,” Handbook of Social Psychology (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Addison-Wesley, 1954), Vol. II, 
pp. 1124-1175. A decade later, Angus Cambell 
presented a compact, succinct, and (to me) po- 
tentially powerful explanatory theory that takes 
into account much of the work in the interval: 
“The Passive Citizen” in Stein Rokkan, ed., Ap- 
proaches to the Study of Political Participation 
(Bergen, The Chr. Michelsen Institute, 1962). 

1! Although reported crime rates are, for a 
variety of reasons, notoriously unreliable indices 
of actual crime, investigation conceivably might 
turn up some connections. However, as to the re- 
lation between suicide rates and voting rates, an 
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Professor Walker’s references to the possible 
effects cf the American political system on par- 
ticipation and apathy call attention to a meth- 
odological matter that until recently has gen- 
erally been ignored: the need to examine the 
problem in a comparative framework and not 
exclusively in the American setting. The evi- 
dence of a few comparative studies suggests a 
paradox.'® Although turnout in elections is rel- 





examination made at my request by Edward R. 
Tufte cf readily available evidence shows that in 
the United States the relationship, if any, runs 
counter to Professor Walker’s conjecture. Taking 
each state as a unit, there is a positive and not a 
negative relationship between suicides and voting 
turnout. The correlations are 0.24 with turnout 
in presidential elections and 0.34 with turnout in 
off-year elections for governor and Senators. 
Mississippi has the lowest turnout and the second 
lowest suicide rate. Rhode Island, which has the 
lowest suicide rate, has a high voting turnout, 
while Wyoming, which has about the same turn- 
out as Rhode Island, has the second highest 
suicide rate. California and New York had almost 
exactly the same turnout in the 1960 Presidential 
election, but the suicide rate in California is 16 
per 100,000, putting it in the highest group, while 
New York at 9.7 per 100,000 is among the lowest. 
Professor Walker’s hypothesis would imply that 
the suicide rate among Negroes is higher than 
among whites; in fact, for the United States the 
rate among whites (11.4) is more than twice that 
among Negroes (4.5). In fact the rate among non- 
whites is lower than among whites in all states 
except six with few non-whites. In eleven South- 
ern states the correlation between suicide rates 
and voting in Presidential elections (which ac- 
cording to the conjecture should of course be 
negative) is positive and moderately high: 0.47; 
with off-term elections for governor and Senators, 
it is lower but still positive: 0.36. The correlation 
of suicide rates with voting in off-term elections 
for governor and Senators is practically identical 
- in North and South; with voting in Presidential 
elections, the correlation in the North is almost 
non-existent but negative: 0.17. The data are 
from Louis I. Dublin, Suicide (New York, Ronald 
Press, 1963), pp. 218-219, and Herbert Jacob and 
Kenneth Vines (eds.), Politics in the American 
States (Boston: Little Brown, 1965), pp. 40, 46. 
My strong impression is that if the hypothesis 
were checked against comparative data, it would 
run into similar difficulties. For example, the 
Scandinavian countries have similar voting rates; 
yet while the suicide rate-is high in Sweden and 
Denmark, it is low in Norway. Italy, which has 
astonishingly high purnont, has .a low suicide 
rate, etc. - 

-18 I have in mind Dirtiéularly Gabriel Almöñä 
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atively low in the United States, political in- 
volvement, interest, and participation in poli- 
tics in ways other than voting is relatively high:,’ 
quite possible higher than in any other larg 
country. Apathy, alienation; and Seca 
pation are not peculiar to the United States; 
indeed, a good case could be made out that 
these phenomena are present to a lesser de- 
gree in the United States than in most other 
democracies. It would be premature to fix on 
this conclusion. My point is that to understand 
the problems Professor Walker is concerned 
with we need more analysis across nations as 
well as within the United States itself. 


IV 


Professor Walker’s suggestions for furthgr~ a 


study of “social movements” is timely. If we 
adopt Professor Heberle’s definition of a social 
movement as “‘a stirring among the people, an 
unrest, a collective attempt to reach a visual- 
ized goal, especially a change in certain social 
institutions,”** surely it is true that parties, 
pressure groups, interest groups, voting be- 
havior and many other closely related topics 
have been far more popular than social move- 
ments as subjects of investigation by American 
political scientists. But I wonder if the reasons 
for this relative neglect are really where Pro- 
fessor Walker locates them. Well defined social 
movements—the anti-slavery movement of the 
pre-Civil War period or the agrarian discontent, -« 
of the 1880’s and 1890’s—are ier A 

rare in the United States. It is no accident that 
it is mainly historians who have written about 
American social movements: for the examples 
are chiefly historical. Social movements are 
often short-lived, as in the case of the Know- 
nothings before the Civil War. If they endure, 
they inevitably become institutionalized; when 
they do become institutionalized, as in the 
case of the Prohibition movement, the labor 
movement, or the Socialist Party, they are 
more likely to be studied by political scientists, 
under more familiar rubrics, e.g., pressure 
groups, interest groups, or political parties.?° 





and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1963); and Philip E. 
Converse and Georges Dupeux, ‘‘Politicization of 
the Electorate in France and the United Statesy" | 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 26 (Spring, 1962), 11-` 
13; and Rokkan (ed.). Approaches to the Siudy of 
Political Participation, op. cit. 

19 Rudolf Heberle, Social Movements 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951), p. 6. 

20 Professor Walker may have been somewhat 


N ew 


misled because he has looked for studies of 


“social movements” under the wrong headings. 
Standard texts on political parties and pressure 
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To the extent that social movements have 
been amorphous and fugitive they have left 
little permanent evidence to study. Moreover, 

™ fan older bias in favor of research in the library 
rather than in the fizld would probably handi- 
cap political scientists. My impression is that 
today, when political scientists get out into the 
field more rapidly than once might have been 
the case, they are more likely to observe social 
movements in the earlier stages. Thus the 
Radical Right, whose adherents are not always 
easy to examine, has nonetheless been the sub- 
ject of a good deal of recent inquiry. 

It is too early to tell whether the civil rights 
movement, the recent peace and anti-Vietnam- 
war movements, the New Left and student 

= oe conent will receive much professional atten- 

ion from political seientists. I venture to guess 
that the amount of attention paid to them by 
political scientists will depend in very large 
measure on how long they last. 

In any case, Professor Walker is surely right 
in suggesting that movements like these are 
important to study. I would only add two cau- 
tionary notes. First, as with political participa- 
tion, the subject cries out for treatment in a 
comparative and historical framework.” Sec- 


groups have for decades contained descriptions 
of farmers’ organizations, the labor movement, 
the NAACP, etc., under such headings as “‘pres- 

ure groups” or “interest groups.” They have also 
treated third parties, sometimes extensively. 
È. g., the third edition of V. O. Key’s Politics, 
Parties, and Pressure Groups (New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1952), which had chap- 
‘ters in Part I, Pressure Groups, on “Agrarian- 
ism” that included a section on ‘Cycles of 
Agrarian Discontent: The Nature of Political 
Movements”; ‘Workers,’ “Business,” and 
“Other Interest Groups,” including “Racial and 
Nationalist Minorities.” See also, Chapter 7, “The 
Party Battle, 1896-1952” and Ch. 11, “The Role 
of Minor Parties.” 

21 The best known work is, of course, The New 
American Right, ed. by Daniel Bell (New York: 
Criterion Books, 1955), and the “expanded and 
updated” version The Radical Right (New York: 
Doubleday, 1963). In 1963, The Journal of Social 
Issues devoted an entire issue to “American 
Ç~ Political Extremism in the 1960s” (Vol. 19, 

Siri 1963). And see the results of a direct at- 
tempt to interview people at a San Francisco 
Regional School of Anti-Communism by R. E. 
Wolfinger, B. K. Wolfinger, K. Prewitt and S. 
Rosenhack, ‘America’s Radical Right: Politics 
and Ideology,” in Ideology and Discontent, David 
Apter (ed.) (New York: The Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1964). 

2 Comparable, for example, to Otto Kirch- 
heimer’s “Confining Conditions and Revolu- 
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ond, considering the variety of phenomena that 
might be called social movements and the great 
variety in the “relationship of challenge and 
response between the established political sys- 
tem and social movements,” to use Professor 
Walker’s phrase, the subject would be unman- 
ageable, I fear, with a framework no more 
specific than Professor Walker provides us in 
his essay. Some typologies, some specific hy- 
potheses would, I imagine, go a long way to- 
ward making the subject more manageable. Ef- 
forts in this direction might be a good deal more 
productive than a general exhortation to go out 
and study social movements. 
M 

There is a danger that the main thrust of 
Professor Walker’s essay will seem to have been 
lost in all these details. In so far as his essay is 
an appeal for better normative democratic 
theory than now seems to be at hand, I most 
enthusiastically concur. 

Even if there is a renascence of normative 
theory, as Professor Walker and I hope there 
will be, I doubt very much whether there will 
ever be an entity that we can call the normative 


‘theory of democracy. Despite the frequency 


and confidence with which the “‘classic theory 
of democracy” is often described, there has 
never been such a theory. Between Aristotle and 
Paine, as between Rousseau and Mill, there are 
universes of difference. Along with other 
people, theorists who believe in popular govern- 
ment have never agreed wholly on the goals or 
values to be maximized. Equally important, 
they have never agreed on the kinds and de- 
grees of constraints that have to be treated as 
fixed by the conditions of man and society, 
whether for all time or within a given period. 
Disagreement with respect to these basic as- 
sumptions is not going to disappear. We should 
therefore expect that in the future as in the past 


there will be not one but a number of differing 


normative theories of democracy. But I agree 
with Professor Walker: It is time to get on a 
the job. 


(Eprror’s Nore: For further comments by 
Professor Walker see Communications to the 
Editor, pp. 391-392.) 


tionary Breakthroughs,” this Review, 59 (De- 
cember, 1965), 964-974; or Val R. Lorwin’s 
“Labor Organizations and Polities in Belgium and 
France,” in National Labor Movements in the 
Postwar World, E. M. Kassalow (ed.) (Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1963), pp. 142- 
168; and his ‘Reflections on the History of the 
French and American Labor Movements,” 
Journal of Economic History (March, 1957), 24- 
244. 


POLITICAL ETHOS AND THE STRUCTURE OF 


CITY GOVERNMENT* 


Rayrmonp E. WoLFINGER AND JOHN Oscoop FIELD 


—, 
ma. 
K 


Stanford University 


For years specialists in local polities have 
deplored the anecdotal quality of literature in 
the field and have called for theoretically- 
based comparative research. One of the most 
stimulating and ambitious attempts in this 
direction is Edward C. Banfield and James Q. 
Wilson’s theory of ‘“public-regardingness” and 
“private-regardingness,” which states that 
much of what Americans think about the polit- 
ical world can be subsumed under one or the 
other of these conflicting orientations and that 
the prevalence of one ethos over the other in- 
fluences the style, structure, and outcome of 
local politics! Banfield and Wilson attribute 
these two ethics to different elements in the 
population and hypothesize that a number of 
political forms and policies are manifestations 
of each ethos. We intend to examine the 
associations between these hypothesized conse- 
quences and the demographic characteristics 
that are said to be the bases of the two ethics. 


I. THE THEORY OF THE TWO ETHICS 


Banfield and Wilson take their cue from a 
famous passage in Richard Hofstadter’s The 
Age of Reform contrasting native and immi- 
grant political values in the early twentieth 
century: 


Out of the clash between the needs of the immi- 
grants and the sentiments of the natives there 
emerged two thoroughly different systems of 
political ethics. ... One, founded upon the in- 


* We are grateful to Kuan Lee for writing pro- 
grams and supervising computer runs for the data 
analysis, to Richard A. Brody, Jay Kadane, and 
Morris Zelditch, Jr. for advice on statistical 
matters, to James D. Barber, Martha Derthick, 
Heinz Eulau, Genevieve Knupfer, Sheilah R. 
Koeppen, Nelson W. Polsby, Alan Rosenthal, 
Gilbert Y. Steiner, Aaron B. Wildavsky, James Q. 
Wilson, and Barbara Kaye Wolfinger for their 
advice and comments at various stages of our re- 
search, and to the Graduate Division of Stanford 
University and the Stanford Computation Center 
for financial assistance. 

1 This is one of the major themes of their City 
Politics (Cambridge: Harvard University Press 
and the M.I.T. Press, 1963); see also James Q. 
Wilson and Edward C. Banfield, ‘‘Public-Regard- 
ingness as a Value Premise in Voting Behavior,” 
this Review, 58 (December, 1964), 876-887. 


digenous Yankee-Protestant political traditions, 
and upon middle-class life, assumed and de- 
manded the constant, disinterested activity of the 
citizen in public affairs, argued that political life 
ought to be run...in accordance with general 
principles and abstract laws apart from and 
superior to personal needs ... The other system, 
founded upon the European backgrounds of the 
immigrants, upon their unfamiliarity with inde- 


pendent political action, their familiarity with 4 


hierarchy and authority, and upon the urgent 
needs that so often grew out of their migration, 
took for granted that the political life of the in- 
dividual would arise out of family needs, inter- 
preted political and civie relations chiefly in 
terms of personal obligations, and placed strong 
personal loyalties above allegiance to abstract 
codes of law or morals. It was chiefly upon this 
system of values that.the political life of the im- 
migrant, the boss, and the urban machine was 
based.? 


Many specialists in local politics have re- 
ferred to this passage in one context or another, 
but it remained for Banfield and Wilson to 
develop from it a comprehensive and persuay 
sive theory to explain many aspects of Ameri- 
can municipal politics. They introduce their 
argument as follows: 


There is a tendency for [urban cleavages] to 
coalesce into two opposite patterns. These pat- 
terns reflect two conceptions of the public interest 
that are widely held. The first, which derives 
from the middle class ethos, favors what the 
municipal reform movement has always defined 
as “good government’’—namely efficiency, im- 
partiality, honesty, planning, strong executives, 
no favoritism, model legal codes... The other 
conception of the public interest (one never ex- 
plicitly formulated as such, but one all the same) 
derives from the “immigrant ethos.” This is the 
conception of those people who identify with the 
ward or neighborhood rather than the city “as a 
whole,” who look to politisians for “help” and a 
“favors,” ... and who are far less interested TK” 
the efficiency, impartiality, and honesty of local 

government than in its readiness to confer ma- 

terial benefits of one sort or another upon them.’ 


At first reading there are troublesome points 


2 (New York: Knopf, 1955), pp. 8-9. 
3 Banfield and Wilson, p. 46. 
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in this passage, as in Hofstadter’s. Is a strong 
_executive part of the old American political 
_Ndeal? Are these “public-regarding” old settlers 
$ he same people who are usually considered de- 
votees of Adam Smith’s very private-regarding 
doctrine that the individual should pursue his 
own interests and that the public good would 
be achieved from the sum of individual inter- 
ests? Did the peasants who came‘here from the 
monarchies of 19th century Europe introduce 
graft and the spoils system to America, or did 
they learn their bad habits from the Yankees? 
Did the Yankees withdraw from local polities 
because they could not stomach the new- 
comers’ sordid political customs or because, 
outnumbered by the immigrants whom they 


=; -bad rebuffed and exploited, they wanted to 


avoid the consequences of the resulting hostil- 
ity? Have Yankees led fights for municipal re- 
form because they are more upstanding or be- 
cause they find corruption a handy club with 
which to beat their opponents?4 

It is well known, however, that many cities 
with large foreign-stock populations tend to 
have political orders in which good government 
is subordinated to favoritism and machine 
politics. Tammany Hall, the formidable Demo- 
cratic organization in Chicago, and the con- 
fused, crooked Boston scene come immediately 
to mind. Furthermore, reform campaigns in 
these cities tend to be led by upper-middle- 
» sclass Yankees and Jews whose life styles and 

- Kolitical perspectives are a world apart from 
the outlook of ward heelers and clubhouse poli- 
ticians. 

But then one can easily think of an equal 
number of cases on the other side of the argu- 
ment. Until its recent reformation, was Kansas 
City (11 per cent foreign stock) any less tainted 
than Boston (46 per cent)?5 The South and the 
border states have notoriously corrupt politics 
and are just as notoriously Anglo-Saxon. Far- 
ther north, in Indiana, only 8 per cent of the 
residents are of foreign stock, but state employ- 


4 Here, with Banfield and Wilson, we refer not 
to the stylish young liberal club members of 
California and Manhattan, but to the more con- 
servative “good government” forces in many 
cities. 

~~ 5 Throughout this article the “percent foreign 

kook” or “percent ethnic” refers to the propor- 
‘tion of a city’s 1960 population that is foreign 
born or native born with at least one parent born 
abroad, Nineteen per cent of the total U. S. popu- 
lation is of foreign stock. Data on nativity and 
parentage are from U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
County and City Deta Book, 1962 (Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1962). 
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ees are “maced” 2 per cent of their pay for the 
benefit of the ruling political party. In Pennsyl- 
vania, dominated until a dozen years ago by a 
Republican party based on small-town, native- 
born Americans, at least 40,000 state jobs are 
at the disposal of the party that wins control of 
the state government.® 

The most obvious fact that emerges from 
this recital is that such comparisons are idle. 
Attempts to verify the existence of the two 
ethics and analyze their political consequences 
will have to proceed beyond discussion of sim- 
ple honesty and dishonesty. Fortunately Ban- 
field and Wilson have elaborated their basic 
hypothesis by drawing from the general theory 
of conflicting ethics a number of propositions 
about specific manifestations of one ethos or 
the other. “The logic of the middle class ideal 
implies also certain institutional arrangements” 
conducive to government by experts in the in- 
terests of the city as a whole: the city manager 
plan, nonpartisan ballots, election of the city 
council at large, or, if wards are used, from 
large districts.” On the other hand, the private- 
regarding ethos favors mayors, partisan ballots, 
and election of councilmen from wards, pref- 
erably small ones. The differences between the 
two ethics are said to be reflected as well in 
various municipal policies. The public-regard- 
ing ethos favors complete civil service coverage 
of city employees in order to maximize the pro- 
fessional and impartial conduct of public busi- 
ness. On the other hand, the private-regarding 
ethos emphasizes favoritism and patronage and 
therefore opposes civil service. Because the pub- 
lic-regarding ethos is concerned with the city as 
a whole and with long-range attempts to man- 
age and improve the local environment, it fa- 
vors city planning and urban renewal. The 
private-regarding ethos opposes such policies 
because they interrupt neighborhood patterns 
and impose unwelcome restraints on the city’s 
residents. 

Other writers have seen much of this conflict 
as a clash between middle-class admiration of 
efficiency and the working-class’ desires for rep- 
resentation of their interests.* Some critics of 


6 Perhaps because so much of the best scholarly 
research on local politics has been conducted close 
to the great universities of the Northeast and 
perhaps also because most serious nonacademic 
writers live in a few northeastern cities, political 
organizations in these cities have been described 
at great length, while very little is known about 
existing machines in other parts of the country. 

1 Banfield and Wilson, p. 330; see also ibid., pp. 
92, 95, 154, 170. 

8 See, e.g., Leo F. Schnore and Robert F. Al- 
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Banfield and Wilson say that the labels for the 
two ethics are much too value-laden and that 
preferences described as selfish or unselfish 
could more properly be interpreted in terms of 
the different interests of different social classes.’ 
For example, the fact that poor people protest 
urban renewal projects may be due not so much 
to private-regardingness as to the fact that the 
houses demolished in such projects usually are 
the homes of the poor. 

These caveats are not germane to this study. 
We are not concerned for the moment with 
either the morality or the consequences of any 
particular governmental form or policy, nor are 
we concerned with how and where particular 
legal forms can be subverted by local political 
styles. We are examining the relationship be- 
tween various forms and policies and the social 
properties of the relevant cities. It is sufficient 
for this purpose only to assume that the dif- 
ferences between the alternative forms are 
worth talking about. 

A more important question remains: is the 
independent variable ethnicity or occupational 
status? Some parts of the country have scarcely 
any foreign-stock population, while the distri- 
bution of social classes is, of course, fairly even 
not only from one region to another, but also 
among most cities. Moreover, cities with large 
ethnic populations do not necessarily have small 
middle classes. The correlation coefficient be- 
tween per cent ethnic and per cent in white 
collar occupations for all New England cities of 
over 50,000 population is —.04; it is faintly 
positive for other regions with appreciable 
ethnic populations: .29 in the Middle Atlantic 
states, .20 in the Midwest, and .24 in the 
West.!¢ 

Banfield and Wilson seem to consider the two 
dimensions interchangeable. Sometimes they 
attribute the two ethnics to ethnicity, some- 
times to social class, and sometimes they mingle 
both explanations. The weight of evidence 
suggests that ethnicity is meant to be the con- 





ford, “Forms of Government and Socioeconomic 
Characteristics of Suburbs,” Administrative Sci- 
ence Quarterly, 8 (June, 1963), 1-17. 

® See especially Herbert Kaufman’s review of 
City Poliiics in this Review, 58 (June, 1964), 422— 
423. Kaufman asks, “are those measures desig- 
nated ‘public-regarding’ by Banfield and Wilson 
really manifestations of selfless fellow feeling or 
are they the self-serving policies of a particular 
group in society that is trying to hold on to what 
it has?” (p. 423). 

10 In these computations the Midwest includes 
Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin. 
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trolling independent variable. The theme of the 
two ethics is introduced in a discussion of 
cleavages between old settlers and immigrants 
In a more recent work they remark, “We do ~ 
not think that income per se has this effect 
[making people private- or public-regarding]; 
rather it is the ethnic attributes, or culture, em- 
pirically associated with it.’ But this inter- 
pretation is ‘confounded by statements like 
this: “The assimilation of lower-class people 
into the middle class has, of course, entailed 
their assimilation to the political ethos of the 
Anglo-Saxon-Protestant elite...” 

Is a combination of ethnicity and working- 
class status the origin of the private-regarding 
ethos? If so, why would upward mobility pro- 
duce a change? It might be argued that private- ( 
regardingness is a consequence of ethnic con- 
sciousness, which disappears when middle- 
class status is attained. But the available data 
indicate that social mobility often has little 
effect on ethnic consciousness. Nor is it plaus- 
ible that upward-mobile ethnics will readily 
abandon their political perspectives in favor of 
views more characteristic of the middle class.¥ 

Some of these difficulties may be resolved if 
‘middle class” is interpreted, for present pur- 
poses, as “upper middle class.” Indeed, in some 
passages Banfield and Wilson indicate that the 
important line of demarcation is between pro- 
fessional and business people on the one hand 
and lower status groups on the other. But the « 
bulk of their treatment of the two ethics cor 
tradicts this. In particular, their discussion of 
the likelihood that “the middle class will in the 
very long run assimilate the lower class en- 
tirely” suggests that they include everyone in 
a white collar occupation in the “middle class” 
as far as the two ethics are concerned. 

Banfield and Wilson do not explain why 
immigrants should be private-regarding. Their 
silence on this point is a source of numerous 
complications. Did the immigrants bring the 
private-regarding ethos with them from their 
former countries or was it a product of inter- 


u Banfield and Wilson, pp. 38-46. 

2 Wilson and Banfield, p. 885. 

18 Banfield and Wilson, p. 123; see also ibid., p. 
329. 

“ Raymond E. Wolfinger, “The Development A 
and Persistence of Ethnic Voting,” this Revizw¥ 
59 (December, 1965), 896-908. 

15 In other areas of political behavior the up- 
ward mobile tend to have characteristics midway 
between their old and new classes; see James A. 
Barber, Jr., Social Mobility and Political Behavior 
(Chicago: Rand MeNally, forthcoming). 

16 Banfield and Wilson, p. 123. 
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action between their predispositions and the 
conditions of life they found in the United 
States? Hofstadter seems to favor the latter 


% ¥-interpretation, but Banfield and Wilson speak 


$ 





of the ethos that “the new immigrants brought 
with them.”!? If the immigrants came with 
the private-regarding ethos, one would expect 
to find it distributed around the country in 
proportion to the number of persons of foreign 
stock. (This assumes, of course, that immi- 


grants from different countries have similar ` 


inclinations to private-regardingness. Banfield 
and Wilson do not consider this point, except 
to single out Polish-Americans as particularly 
likely to be private-regarding, for reasons that 
are not explained.)!8 

On the other hand, if the ethos is a response 
American life, one would expect that its 
distribution would be related not only to the 
proportion of immigrants in the population, 
but also to the character of their experience 
in America. Typical immigrant experiences 
differed considerably from one region to 
another. This was notably true of the West, 
where non-Anglo-Saxon immigrants arrived 
with or on the heels of the earliest settlers. 
All shared the rigors of pioneering and the 
profits and instabilities of boom economies.!® 


` Compared to those in the settled Eastern 


cities, immigrants to the West were better off 
and better educated; labor was scarcer, wages 


~ were higher, and class distinctions were weaker 


End 
a (and more unstable.?° Status and income were 


~ 


neither so fixed nor so strongly stratified. If 
private-regardingness is an acquired character- 
istic, it seems likely that different regional im- 
migrant histories might produce different levels 
of attachment to the ethos or perhaps different 
manifestations of it. 

These observations do not invalidate the 
ethos theory, but they do suggest some neces- 
sary modifications. In particular, since the 
quality of the immigrant experience differed 
from region to rezion, it appears that a given 
level of foreign-stock population in, say, Cali- 
fornia and New York might produce very dif- 
ferent levels of private-regardingness in the 
two places.*4 Our findings support this infer- 
ence. 


17 Ybid., p. 40. 


a : 
jo 1 Ibid., p. 235. 


19 See, e.g., Louis Berg, “Peddlers in Eldorado,” 
Commentary, July, 1965, pp. 64-66. 

20 Warl Pomeroy, The Pacific Slope (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1965). 

2 Similarly, an analysis of local voting returns 
in the 1960 presidential election showed con- 
siderable regional variation in the responses of 
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Several pieces of published research bear on 
the ethos theory. John H. Kessel found that 
the mayor form was more common in cities 
with large ethnic populations. Schnore and 
Alford report the same finding in their study of 
300 suburbs, but the difference here is slight: 


9.3 per cent foreign-born population in mayor 


cities compared to 8 per cent in manager cities.” 
Both studies also found that manager cities 
had larger proportions of residents in white- 
collar occupations. Phillips Cutright suggests 
that partisan elections are more likely to be 
found where “community cleavages” are in- 
tense, because such divisions provide “political 
parties with the social basis necessary for ef- 
fective organization and sufficient activity 
necessary for survival as a community force.” 
He used two measures of “high cleavage”: more 
than 50 per cent of the population employed 
in manufacturing indicates economic cleavage; 
while more than 20 per cent Catholics indicates 
religious cleavage. By either measure, high- 
cleavage cities were more likely to use the 
partisan ballot. 


similar Protestant voting groups to President 
Kennedy’s candidacy; see Lucy S. Davidowicz 
and Leon J. Goldstein, Politics in a Pluralist 
Democracy (New York: Institute of Human Rela- 
tions Press, 1963). 

2 John H. Kessel, “Governmental Structure 
and Political Environment: A Statistical Note 
about. American Cities,” this Review, 56 
(September, 1962), 615-620. 

23 Schnore and Alford, op. cit., p. 12. 

% Edgar L. Sherbenou found that Chicago 
suburbs with higher priced homes are very likely 
to use the manager form, while more modest 
towns all have mayors; see his “Class, Participa- 
tion, and the Council-Manager Plan,” Public 
Administration Review, 21 (Summer, 1961), 131- 
135. 

% Phillips Cutright, ‘Nonpartisan Electoral, 
Systems in American Cities,” Comparative 
Studies in Society and History, 5 (January, 1963), 
p. 218. 

2% One proposition of the ethos theory states 
that public-regardingness is manifested in support 
for expansion of many government services that 
do not benefit the individual, but that will in- 
crease his tax payments. In their own work Ban- 
field and Wilson have found that, among home- 
owners subject to property taxes, support for 
such measures to be financed by property taxa- 
tion rises with the median income and home 
value of the voting unit. They: also found that 
voting units with large foreign-stock populations 
were less likely to`support such measures. They 
believe that the controlling element in these rela- 
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These studies have severe limitations as 
sources of evidence for the ethos theory. They 
are concerned with only two of its dependent 
variables. More important, they do not in- 
clude controls for third variables, particularly 
region. Since some parts of the country are 
almost devoid of foreign-stock residents (and 
Catholics), it is reasonable to try to separate 
the influence of region from that of local popu- 
lation characteristics. Furthermore, western 
and southwestern cities, whatever their eco- 
nomic bases, tend to have larger white-collar 
populations than cities in the Northeast and 
Midwest. Because of the historical develop- 
ment of land-use patterns, these cities usually 
have more extensive residential neighborhoods 
with suburban characteristics, and thus have 
suffered less from the postwar flight to the sub- 
urbs that has reduced middle class populations 
in core cities elsewhere. 


II. RESEARCH DESIGN 


The ethos theory states that the city man- 
ager form of government, the nonpartisan 
ballot, at-large election of city legislators, big 
wards, civil service coverage of municipal 
employees, city planning, and urban renewal 
are favored by the public-regarding ethos, 
which is a prominent aspect of the political 
perspectives of white Anglo-Saxon Protestants. 
The opposing private-regarding ethos, rooted 
in the immigrant experience, favors the mayor 
form, the partisan ballot, ward election of city 
legislators, and small wards; it is opposed to 
civil service, city planning, and urban renewal.?7 
We have treated all these features as dependent 
variables and examined their relationship to 
the key independent variable, the proportion 
of a city's population that is of foreign stock. 
Other independent variables include social 
class (measured by the percentage of the labor 
force employed in white collar occupations), 
median family income, and educational! level 
(measured by the median school years com- 
pleted by residents aged 25 or over). We ex- 
amined the relationship between each inde- 
pendent and dependent variable within each 
major region of the United States. We also 
measured the degree of association between 


tionships is ethnicity, and attribute the findings 
to the prevalence of the private-regarding ethos 
among ethnic group members; see Banfield and 
Wilson, pp. 237-240; and Wilson and Banfield. 

27 A number of other political forms, styles, 
and policies are said to be favored by one cr the 
other of the two ethics. Data permitting inter- 
city comparisons are not available on these other 
variables. 
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ethnicity and each dependent variable while 
controlling for social class, income, and educa- 
tion. The dependent variables and their 
hypothesized relationships to the two ethics are 
pummarizes 4 in Figure 1. 


Fieurs 1 
Tue DEPENDENT VARIABLES 








Private- Public- 
Regarding Regarding 





Form of Government Mayor : Manager 

Type of Ballot Partisan Nonpartisan 

Method of Electing Wards At Large 
Councilmen 2 

Size of Council Small Large 
Districts 

Civil Service Coverage Less More 

City Planning Low High 
Expenditures 

Urban Renewal Low High 





This study includes all 309 incorporated 
cities with 1960 populations in excess of 50,000 
persons, excluding Washington, D. C. Data on 
all dependent variables exsept urban renewal 
were taken from The Municipal Year Book 
1968.28 The magnitude of urban renewal pro- 
grams was measured by capital grants per | 


capita for each city. Raw data on oa E, 


grants were obtained from the Urban Renewal. 
Directory for December 31, 1963.2° A variety 
of demographic data for each city was ob- 
tained from the County and City Data Book, 
1962. 

Cities are not always free to make their own 
decisions on what governmental forms they 
will adopt and what policies they will follow. 
State constitutions and legislatures often inter- 
fere with home rule by requiring cities to con- 
form to particular forms cr preventing them 
from adopting others. We have investigated 
this problem at some length and consulted 
scholars and officials of several professional 
organizations in the field of municipal govern- 
ment.3° Whenever state law imposes con- 


28 Orin F. Nolting and David 8. Arnold (eds.), 
The Municipal Year Book 1963 (Chicago: The 


International City Managers’ Association, toet 


2 Urban Renewal Administration, Urban Re- 
newal Directory, December 31, 1963 (Washington: 
Urban Renewal Administration, 1964). 

30 For information on state restrictions on 
home rule we are grateful to, among others, 
David S. Arnold of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, William N. Cassella, Jr. of the 
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straints on cities’ free choice with respect to 
‘any dependent variable we have omitted such 
cities from the relevant analyses. 

P It might be argued that our index of ethnicity 
is both too exclusive and too inclusive. Foreign- 
stock population percentages exclude Negroes, 
who might be considered inclined to the pri- 
vate-regarding ethos. But 1960 levels of 
Negro population in northern cities reflect re- 
cent migration. In most such cities Negroes 
were scarce and politically unimportant until 
the postwar years; as with all newcomers, they 
still have not mobilized themselves so as to 
exert political strength commensurate with 
their numbers. In the South, of course, Negroes 
have been disfranchised until recently. Most 
southern cities have now gone a long way to- 

“ward removing impediments to Negro voting, 
but the recency and unevenness of this devel- 
opment makes it difficult to use numbers as an 
index of Negro political influence. 

‘The criterion might be considered too inclu- 
sive in that most Jews are first- or second- gen- 
eration Americans, and Banfield and Wilson 
say that at least upper-middle-class Jews are 
public regarding.®* Jews amount to three or four 
per cent of the total American population. Al- 

_ most all of them live in northern cities; more 
‘than a quarter live in New York City, where 
they comprise almost 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Aside from New York and a few other 
places, Jews have not been sizable parts of most 
cities’ populations. Since only some Jews are 

-xempted from the charge of private-regarding- 

“hess and since we exclude the very large cities 
where most of them live from many of our com- 
putations, this problem is not so great. 

In recent years many Jews have moved to 


National Municipal League, Eugene C. Lee of the 


Institute of Governmental Studies of the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley), and Keith Ocheltree 
of the Public Personnel Association. 

31 Banfield and Wilson do not include Negroes 
in those groups they consider disposed to private- 
regardingness, although some political goals they 
attribute to Negross, such as desires for repre- 
sentation and “recognition,” might be thought to 
incline them in thai direction (Banfield and Wil- 
son, pp. 158-159, 293-294, 307-308). On the 

_ other hand, Negroes are described as dispropor- 
p tionately public-regarding in their voting on bond 
issues (7bid., pp. 237-239). 

32 See, e.g., tbid., pp. 42, 123, 330. While upper- 
middle-class Jews are often classified with Yan- 
kees as adherents of the public-regarding ethos, 
Banfield and Wilson do not say if they are any 
more likely to be public-regarding than Catholics 
of similar social status. 
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the cities of southern Florida, some of which 
now have foreign-stock populations as large as 
any northern community. (In fact, Miami 
Beach, 53 per cent of whose population is eth- 
nic, leads the nation in this category.) Since 
most Jewish Floridians have lived in the state 
only a few years, they are unlikely to have po- 
litical influence in proportion to their numbers, 
and so one would not expect that the political 
practices of Florida cities would fully reflect 
their preferences, These cities are the excep- 
tions to the general rule that 1960 levels of 
ethnic populations are a fairly reliable index of 
each city’s relative ethnicity over the past fifty 
years. 

The ethos theory does not refer to the actual 
incidence of its various dependent variables, 
but to attitudes toward the variables.** There- 
fore, propositions specifying relationships be- 
tween cities’ population characteristics and 
their political forms and policies are inferences 
from the ethos theory, not parts of the theory 
itself. These inferences are based on the as- 
sumptions that the strength of the public- and 
private-regarding ethics is related to the mag- 
nitude of the population groupings that sup- 
posedly give rise to one ethos or the other, and 
that the two ethics are important causal factors 
in city politics. Banfield and Wilson seem to 
have made the same assumption: “Obviously 
the social and ecological structure of a city 
largely determines which view as to the proper 
role of government will prevail in it.’ 

How valid are these inferences? Obviously it 
would be unwise to assert that there is a simple 
causal relationship between public attitudes 


33 We think it unlikely that most individuals’ 
political knowledge has developed to the point of 
having opinions about, say, the relative merits of 
ward and at-large elections. Thus the ethics may 
exist at two levels: as general value systems for 
most people and as a set of specific political pref- 
erences for their leaders. 

“ Banfield and Wilson, p. 55. Our interpreta- 
tion of this statement is based on its context, 
Banfield and Wilson’s eitation of the Sherbenou 
and Schnore—Alford correlational studies in 
support of their proposition about public-regard- 
ingness and the city manager plan (zbid., p. 169n), 
and passages like this: 

“Many council-manager cities are upper-class or middle-class 
in charaoter; few if any are predominantly lower-class. In the 
Chicago area, for example,... eighteen of the twenty cities 
with the highest home values had the [manager] plan, whereas 
none of the thirsy-one cities with the lowest home values had it. 
Its popularity with people of the upper and middle classes ex- 
plains its popularity in small communities, which are more 
likely to consist predominantly of those classes than are large 
ones” (ibid., p. 169), 
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toward a particular governmental feature and 
the likelihood that that feature will be adopted. 
Many other considerations affect the nature of 
local political institutions. Some of these other 
factors, such as state law, can be identified. 
Others, such as the interrelationship of other 
demographic variables, can be controlled by 
statistical manipulation. The effect of city size 
and region can also be controlled. Other factors, 
such as different national origins of immigrants, 
can be partially and indirectly isolated by ana- 
lyzing the data by region. 

When all these other’ variables have been 
taken into account, we do not think it untenable 
to assume that if the two ethics: a) exist, b) 
have the properties attributed to them, and c) 
are associated with the ethnie composition of 
urban populations, then this will be reflected in 
statistical associations between a specific hy- 
pothesized dependent variable and levels of 
ethnicity, when such associations are examined 
in large groups of cities. This assumption does 
not deny the existence of other independent 
variables, but it does require that the ethos be 


of sufficient importance so that, in the aggregate, 


its influence will be discernible. If the hypothe- 
sized relationship between ethnicity and a 
given political form is not found, three conclu- 
sions can be considered: a) a preference for that 
form is not part of the ethos; b) the ethos is not 
related to ethnicity; c) the two ethics are not 
translated into political reality. 

We will explore three general questions in the 
following sections. First, to what extent do the 
structural dependent variables—form of gov- 
ernment, type of ballot, and method of electing 
councilmen—go together? For example, do 
` cities with mayors also use the partisan ballot 
and elect their councilmen from wards? Second, 
how do cities. differ by size and region with 
respect both to ethnicity and to the structural 
dependent variables? Third, and most impor- 
tant, what are the relationships between eth- 
nicity and the dependent variables? 


III. THE CONSISTENCY OF 
POLITICAL FORMS 


All the structural manifestations of public- 


regardingness were elements in the municipal 


reform movement that began with the 20th 
century. Civil service, nonpartisanship, at- 
large elections, and big districts were principal 
features of the National Municipal League’s 
“municipal program,” issued in 1900. Together 


with the manager plan and city planning, these 


measures were incorporated in the League’s 
“Model City Charter,” promulgated in 1916 
and reissued several times subsequently.* Since 


% Ibid., p. 141. The International City Man- 
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these various features have all been part of a 
package, jointly promoted 'and presumably re- 


flecting the same spirit, one might expect This 


they would be found together in practice. This 
conclusion follows both from the logic of Ban- 
field and Wilson’s argument and from their 
statement that “people who are decidedly 
public-regarding or decidedly private-regard- 
ing on one matter tend to beso on all matters,’’?? 

Of the 309 cities, 146 use the manager form, 
126 have elected mayors, and 37 have com- 


4 


mission government. We will omit the com- 4 


mission cities from consideration because this 
form does not figure in the ethos theory. Of the 
cities with mayors or managers, 85 use the 
partisan and 186 use the nonpartisan ballot 
(information on one city is missing); 153 citie 
elect their councilmen at large, 67 elect them’ 
from wards, and 49 cities use a combination of . 
the two methods (data on two cities are miss- 
ing).3® How do these features go together? If a 
city follows one ethos in one structural] feature, 
will it be consistent’ with the same ethos in the 
other two featufes? It is clear that there will be 
less than a perfect fit in this respect, since the 
number of cities with a particular private-re- 
garding feature ranges from 126 (with mayors) 
to 67 (electing councilmen from wards). 


Manager cities are fairly consistent in their i 


adoption of the other two structural variables: 
85 per cent of them use the nonpartisan ballot, 


70 per cent use both the nonpartisan ballot an 


81 per cent elect their councilmen at large, 3 


at-large elections. Mayor cities are much le 

consistent: half of them have partisan elections, 
41 per cent elect their councilmen from wards, 
and only’23 per cent follow both of these pri- 
vate-regarding practices. As Table 1 shows, 
cities with mayors seem to be very eclectic in 
their choice of governmental institutions. Less 


agers’ Association considers nonpartisanship and 
at-large election “main features” of the manager 
system (ibid., p. 172). 

36 Cf. Banfield and Wilson, “The connection 
between the partisan and district systems, as be- 
tween the nonpartisan and at-large systems, is of 
considerable significance, for, as we shall see 
later, the connected elements tend in both cases 
to produce the same style of politics and to rein- 
force one another” (p. 90). 

31 Ibid., p. 235. YY 

38 Cities that elect at least three-quarters of ` 
their municipal legislators from wards are classi- 
fied as using the ward system; the same criterion 
is used with the at-large system. Cities that elect 
more even proportions by the two methods are 
classified as “combination” cities. Since all cities 
using the commission form elect the commission 
at large, they are omitted from these tabulations. 
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TABLE 1. TYPE OF BALLOT AND METHOD OF ELECTING COUNCILMEN 
IN MANAGER AND MAYOR CITIES 








Pag y- 
orm of Government 





Method of Electing Councilmen 





and Type of Ballot 


Totals 








Ward At-Large Combination 
Manager: 
Partisan 8% ( 4) 11% ( 16) -1% ( 2) 15% ( 22) 
Nonpartisan 9 (18) 70 (101) 6 (9) 85 (123) 
12% (17) 81% (117) 7% (11) 100 % (145)® 
Mayor: 
Partisan 23% (28) 11% ( 14) 17% (21) 51% ( 63) 
Nonpartisan 18 (22) 18 ( 22) 14 (17) 49 (61) 
i < 41% (50) 29% ( 36) 31% (88) 100% (124) 





2 Data on method of electing councilmen missing for one city. 
b Data on method of electing councilmen or type of ballot missing for two cities. 


than a quarter of them are “pure” private-re- 
garding types and almost as many cities have 
each of the five other possible combinations of 
type of ballot and method of electing coun- 
cilmen: 

„Three out of four cities with partisan local 
elections have maycrs, but less than half of 
these partisan mayor cities also elect council- 
men from wards. Partisan manager cities over- 

, Whelmingly prefer at-large elections. Where 
Weal elections are nonpartisan, two out of three 
communities are on the manager plan; and 
most of these cities also elect their councilmen 
at large. These data are presented in Table 2. 
Cities electing councilmen from wards are 


very likely to have mayors, as are cities with a 
combination of ward and at-large elections. 
Both of these groups of cities are rather evenly 
split between partisan and nonpartisan ballots. 
By a similar three-to-one ratio, at-large cities 
have managers, and most of these communities 
also have nonpartisan elections. 

In short, there is a recognizable ‘‘public-re- 
garding” structural syndrome in American 
cities. Most of the manager cities have followed 
the advice of the National Municipal League 
and adopted nonpartisan ballots and at-large 
elections. But the opposite is not true; there is 
no “private-regarding’”’ syndrome. Instead, 
cities with mayors have, in fairly equal propor- 


TABLE 2. FORM OF GOVERNMENT AND METHOD OF ELECTING COUNCILMEN IN CITIES 
USING THE PARTISAN AND NONPARTISAN BALLOT® 





Type of Ballot 
and Form of 














Method of Electing Councilmen 














Government Ward At-Large Combination Totals 
Partisan: 
Mayor 33 % (28) 16% ( 14) 25% (21) 74% ( 63) 
Manager 5 (4) 19 ( 16) 2 (2) 26 ( 22) 
38% (32) - 35% ( 30) 27%, (23) 100% ( 85) 
aR, 
Wonparttess? i 
Mayor 12% (22) 12% ( 22) 9% (17) 33% ( 61) 
Manager 7 (13) 55 (101) 5 (9) 67 (123) 
19% (85) 67% (123) 14% (26) 100% (184)> 


* Cities with the commission form of government have been excluded from this table. 
b Data on method of electing councilmen are not reported for two cities. 
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TABLE 3. TYPE OF BALLOT AND FORM OF GOVERNMENT IN CITIES ELECTING COUNCILMEN FROM 
WARDS, AT LARGE, AND BY A COMBINATION OF METHODS® 














Method of Election 


an 


S 


Form of Governmenį 





and Type of Ballot 




















Mayor Manager Totals 
By Wards: 
Partisan 42% (28) 6%( 4) 48% ( 32) 
Nonpartisan 33 (22) 19 ( 138) 52 (35) 
75% (50) 25% ( 17) 100% ( 67) 
At Large: 
Partisan 9% (14) 10% ( 16) 20%» ( 30) 
Nonpartisan 14 (22) 66 (101) 80 (128) 
23 % (36) 76% (117) 100% (153) 
ag * 
By a Combination: 
Partisan 43% (21) 4%( 2) 47% ( 28) 
Nonpartisan 35 (17) 18 ( 9) 53 ( 26) 
78% (38) 22% ( 11) 100% ( 49) 





s Cities with the commission form of government have been excluded from this table. 


b Does not sum to 19% because of rounding. 


tions, every conceivable combination of the 
other two structural variables. Forty-eight per 
cent of all cities with mayors or managers are 
“pure types”; the others are hybrids of one sort 
or another, 

Civil service coverage of municipal employ- 
ees is another element in the “good govern- 
ment” package and in the public-regarding 
ethos. The Municipal Year Book reports civil 
service coverage of various classes of municipal 
employees. These data refer only to the formal 
regulations. Undoubtedly the prevailing politi- 
cal style in many cities subverts the personnel 
laws. In Chicago, for example, all municipal 
workers except those in public utilities are 
“covered” by civil service. In fact, of course, a 
great many jobs in the Chicago government can 
be used for patronage purposes with little diffi- 
culty. Nevertheless we assume that in the 
aggregate the extent of official civil service 
coverage gives some indication of the reality of 
public personnel policies.*? We have used The 
Municipal Year Book reports to develop four 


38 “However important may be the evasions of 
the civil service system in particular cases, it is 
clear that in general the effect of the system 
everywhere has been to make it increasingly 
difficult for the parties to maintain effective dis- 
cipline over their workers by giving ard with- 
holding jobs” (ibid., p. 209). 


levels of civil service coverage that apply to al- 
most all cities: 


Level 1. All employees covered; 106 cities. 

Level 2. All employees except manual work- d 
ers covered; 13 cities. : 

Level 3. Only firemen and policemen coy- 
ered; 57 cities. 

Level 4. No civil service coverage; 33 cities. 


Towa, New York, and Ohio require their cities 
to use merit systems; in Massachusetts all local 
employees come under the jurisdiction of the 
state civil service commission. Since cities in 
these four states are not free to make their own 
perscnnel policies, we have excluded them from 
all tabulations involving civil service coverage. 

We have compared the civil service coverage 
of municipal employees in mayor and manager 
cities.“ Table 4 shows the proportion of each 
type of city that has each of the four levels of 


40 State law in Anglo-Saxon Indiana makes it 
almost impossible for cities there to deviate from 
the mayor form of government. Since Hae 
municipal government is not subject to local 
choice, we have excluded the nine Indiana cities 
from the tabulation presented in Table 4. Several 
other states interfere with home rule in this re-. 
spect, but their cities all use the commission form ` 
and on this ground are excluded from our tabula- 
tions. 


ry 


- 
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TABLE 4, FORM OF GOVERNMENT AND LEVEL OF 
CIVIL SERVICE COVERAGE? 





Level of Civil 











Service Coverage Mayor Manager 
1. All employees covered 49% 56% 
2. All but manual workers 
covered 10 2 
3. Only policemen and fire- 
men covered 25 25 
4. No civil service coverage 16 17 
Total 100% 100% 
N (61) (110) 





2 Excludes cities in Indiana, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, New York anc Ohio. 


coverage. A slightly larger share of manager. 


cities has complete coverage and somewhat 
more mayor cities ere at level 2. These differ- 
ences are small, however, and equal propor- 
tions of both groups are at levels 3 and 4. There 
is little more than a random chance that the 
two alleged manifestations of the public-re- 
garding ethos, city manager government and 
civil service protection, will be found together. 
-The various hypothesized manifestations of 
the two ethics are often found in “inconsistent” 
combinations. This suggests that the two ethics 
may be somewhat less differentiated from each 
“ther than Banfield and Wilson say. The forces 
influencing a city’s choice of any one of these 
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variables probably differ considerably in 
strength and composition from the factors in- 
fluencing choices of other variables. These data 
indicate the unevenness of the wave of struc- 
tural reform that swept over American cities in 
the twentieth century. They also suggest that 
the pressures for and against different items in 
the catalogue of reform were not as similar as 
has been assumed. 


IV. CITY SIZE AND REGION AS 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


The second general question is how cities of 
different size and in different regions vary in 
their formal governmental characteristics and 
in the ethnic level of their populations. 

Size turns out to make surprisingly little dif- 
ference with respect either to ethnicity or struc- 
tural characteristics. Cities with more than 
half a million residents are much more likely to 
have mayors, but below this point there is only 
a slight trend toward use of the manager form 
as size declines further. (Mayors become more 
popular again in cities below 50,000 popula- 
tion.) Only cities with more than a million in- 


4 Cf. Banfield and Wilson, “The larger the 
city, generally speaking, the more is at stake 
politically, and consequently the greater the 
effort that professional politicians will put forth 
to avoid being displaced. This is certainly a 
factor that generally tends to prevent adoption 
of the [city manager] plan in a large city” (pp. 
182-183). 


TABLE 5. GOVERNMENTAL FORMS AND CITY SIZE 








Form of 
Sj Government? 
ize 
Mayor Manager 

Over 1 million 100% — 
500,000 to 1 million 73% 27 
250,000 to 500,000 43% 40 
100,000 to 250,000 39% 48 
50,000 to 100,000 387% 51 

Mean for all cities 
over 50,000 41% 47 
~ N (126) (146) 


sZ 


Type of Method of 





é Number in 
b r) (j 
Ballot Election Each Size 
Partisan Ward At-Large Category 
40% 60% 20 5 
33% 27% 53 15 
23% 17% 73 30 
40% 20% 67 79 
29% 22% 60 180 
32% 22% 62 
(98) (67) (190) (309) 








“ a Cities with the commission form of government have been excluded from these columns but not 
from the base on which the percentages were computed. 
b All other cities use the nonpartisan ballot, except for one city for which data on type of ballot 


are missing. 


e Cities using a combination of the ward and at-large method have been excluded from these 
columns but not from the base on which the percentages were computed. Data on the method used 


in three cities are missing. 
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TABLE 6, FOREIGN-STOCK POPULATION 
AND CITY SIZE 


Population Size 
Proportion of 











Population of 100,000 50,000 
Foreign Stock Over to to 
250,000 250,000 100,000 
0% to 9.2% 80% 32% 26% 
10% to 19.9% 16 15 21 
20% to 293.9% 18 28 21 
80% to 39.9% 28 10 14 
40% to 49.9% 6 14 13 
50% and over 2 1 6 
100% 100% 101% 
Per cent of cities 
with 20% or more 
foreign stock 54% 58% 53% 


a Sums to more than 100 % because of rounding. 


habitants are much more likely to elect their 
council members from wards; below this level 
the trend is slightly and irregularly toward the 
at-large system. The pattern is more uneven 
with respect to type of ballot. Cities with pop- 
ulations of more than a million and those in the 
100,000 to 250,000 category are most likely to 
have partisan elections (although the nonparti- 
san ballot is still preferred by 60 per cent of the 
cities in each category), and cities in the quarter 
to half million group are least likely to hold 
partisan elections. But these differences are 
not, by and large, very great, and there is no 
consistent relationship between size and use of 
one ballot or the other. These data are pre- 
sented in Table 5. 

Similar findings hold with respect to the re- 
lationship between size and ethnicity. As Table 
6 shows, small and medium-sized cities are just 
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TABLE 8, METHOD OF ELECTING COUNCILMEN BY 
REGION, EXCLUDING COMMISSION CITIES 





k At~ Combina- 
Region Ward Large tion Total 
% N 
Northeast 31% 38 31 100 61 
Midwest 33% 46 21 100 76 
West 18% 75 7 100 57 
South 18% 73 13 99° 60 
Border 33% 53 13 998 16 
(All cities) 
over 50,000 25% 57% 18% 100% 
N (67) (153) (49) ° (269) 





a Does not sum to 100 because of rounding. 


as likely as the country’s biggest cities to have 


large foreign stock populations. Whatever ix * 


importance in other areas, a city’s size is an 
unimportant variable either for ethnicity or 
(with the exceptions noted) governmental 
structure. 

The major operational conclusion to be 
drawn from these findings is that size need not 
be controlled in examining relationships be- 
tween ethnicity and the structural dependent 
variables, except to exclude cities of over half a 
million population when form of government is 
a variable, and cities of over a million when 
analyzing the method of electing councilmen. 
Controlling for size turned out to be unneces- 
sary for another reason: when we did it, there , 
was no change in the results that are presented. * 
later in this paper. ‘ 

Tables 7 and 8 show the distribution of alter- 
native forms of government, types of ballot, 
and methods of electing councilmen in different 
parts of the country. These tables demonstrate 
the striking regional variations in each of these 
characteristics. The mayor form is the predom- 
inant-one in the Northeast, is somewhat fa- 
vored in the Midwest, unpopular in the South, 


TABLE 7. FORM OF GOVERNMENT AND TYPE OF BALLOT—BY REGION 

















Form of Government Type of Ballot Number 

Region of Cities 

Mayor Manager Commission Partisan Nonpartisan in Region 
Northeast 65% 18 17 61% 39 76 
Midwest 55% 37 8 33% 67 84 
West 15% 81 3 5% 95 59 
South 22% 59 19 19% 81 74 
Border 38% 56 6 44% 56 16 

All cities over 
50,000 41% 47% 12% 32% 68% 

N (126) (146) (87) (98) (210) (309) 
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and even less popular in the West.“ The distri- 
bution is similar fcr the type of ballot; partisan 
elections are preferred only in the Northeast. 
There are, however, two quite different patterns 
in the two sub-regions of the Northeast. Mid- 
Atlantic cities (in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania) use the partisan ballot by a ratio 
of more than four to one, while almost two- 
thirds of the New England cities have nonparti- 
san local elections. Elsewhere in the country 
the nonpartisan system is heavily favored; in 
the West only three cities have partisan elec- 
tions.* Regional variations in methods of 
electing councilmen are much milder, as Table 
8 shows. Midwestern and northeastern cities 
are most addicted to the “private-regarding” 


+ ~alternative; almost one third of each group 


’ elect legislators from wards. Three quarters of 
the cities in the West and South use the at-large 
system. 

Just as regional variations in structure are 
immense, so are they in levels of ethnicity. As 
Table 9 demonstrates, the Northeast is the 
most ethnic part of the country, with 94 per 
cent of its cities having more than the national 
average (19 per cent) of first- and second-gen- 
eration Americans, and more than half being 
over 40 per cent foreign stock. The New Eng- 
land sub-region has the heaviest concentration 
of immigrants and their children; 27 of the 33 
New England cities in our sample are at least 40 

er cent ethnic. The distribution is somewhat 
less skewed in the Midwest. Just under half of 
the cities there are less than 20 per cent ethnic, 
with almost all the rest in the 20 to 40 per cent 
range. The western cities show a different 


2 The western cities are those in the con- 
ventionally defined eleven western states, plus 
Honolulu. The Northeast includes the six New 
England states plus New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. The Midwest includes Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. The South includes the 
eleven ex-Confederate states. 

43 Most western cities examined here are in 
California, where all cities use the nonpartisan 
ballot. California law does not require non- 
partisan local elections, however. In 1913 the 

a legislature required “general-law’ cities (those 
ihoni charters) to use the nonpartisan ballot. 
This did not apply to charter cities, of which 
there were 70 in 1960, including the communities 
in our sample. Any California municipality of 
more than 3500 persons may adopt its own 
charter. See Eugene C. Lee, The Politics of Non- 
partisanship (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1960), pp. 13-15, 23. 
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TABLE 9. FOREIGN-STOCK POPULATION OF 
CITIES— BY REGION 








Proportion of 





Population of North- Mid- west South Border 
? east west 

Foreign Stock 

0% to 9.9% 3% 16% 2% 80% 69% 
10% to 19.9% 4 31 31 11 19 
20% to 29.9% 17 24 53 4 6 
30% to 39.9% 24 24 12 3 6 
40% to 49.9% 40 6 3 — — 
50% and over 13 — -— 35 _ 


Totals 101% 101% 101%> 101%% 100% 


Per cent of cities 
with 20% or more j 
foreign stock 94% 54% 68% 


10% 12% 





a Miami Beach and Laredo. 
> Does not sum to 100 because of rounding. 


pattern; 84 per cent of them fall between 10 and 
30 per cent foreign stock. Almost all the south- 
ern and border cities are homogeneously native, 
except for a few towns on the Mexican border 
and in the Florida resort belt. The foreign- 
stock residents in the former cases are, of 
course, largely Mexicans who have not partici- 
pated heavily in local politics.“ In the latter 
case the ethnics are mostly Jews who have 
moved to Florida in recent years. 


V. ETHNICITY AND POLITICAL 
STRUCTURES 


We come now to the central question, the re- 
lationship between cities’ ethnic populations 
and political forms. It might be assumed that 
the preceding section has already answered the 
question with a resounding affirmation of the 
ethos theory, for those regions with the largest 
foreign stock populations have the highest pro- 
portion of cities with elements of the private- 
regarding ethic. There are some exceptions to 
this, notably in the popularity of nonpartisan- 
ship in New England and in the consistent 
deviation of the West, but by and large the 
pattern is as predicted by the ethos theory. 

More precise measures produce the same re- 
sult. Excluding cities with a commission form 
of government and comparing the mean foreign 
stock populations of cities with mayors and 
with managers, we find that mayor cities have 
a much higher mean ethnic population. All 
mayor cities have a mean foreign-stock popula~ 
tion of 29 per cent; those with a manager form 


“For a deseription of Mexican-American 
political apathy in one Texas border city see 
Edward C. Banfield, Big City Politics (New 
York: Random House, 1965), pp. 76-78. 
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are 18 per cent foreign stock. This difference is 
significant at the .001 level of confidence.“ 

But since both ethnicity and types of govern- 
mental structure vary markedly from one part 
of the country to another, it is necessary to con- 
trol for region when examining the relationships 
between these variables. The South, for exam- 
ple, has few foreign-stock residents and few in- 
stitutional manifestations of the private-re- 
garding ethos. Indeed, the relationship in the 
South is so strong that it probably accounts in 
large part for the nationwide findings described 
in the preceding paragraph. But it would be 
rash to attribute southern political patterns to 
the scarcity of immigrants there. (Southern and 
border cities are excluded from the following 
intra-region comparisons because there is so 
little variation in the level of their foreign-stock 
populations.) 

When the relationship between ethnicity and 
form of government is examined within regions, 
this control eliminates most of the apparent re- 
lationship. (We have also controlled for size by 
eliminating all cities of more than 500,000 pop- 
ulation.) Northeastern cities with mayors have 
a mean ethnic population of 39 per cent; those 
with managers are 40 per cent foreign stock. 
The predicted relationship is found in the Mid- 
west, where cities with mayors average 6 per 


4 The significance of differences between 
means was measured with a two-tailed t test. 

46 In this and all other analyses of relationships 
between form of government and socioeconomic 
variables, the nine Indiana cities have been 
omitted. 
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cent more ethnic than cities with managers. 
This difference is significant at the .05 level. 
There is a similar finding in the West, although _ 
its importance is diminished by the fact that 
only six western cities have mayors.* It is note- 
worthy that the northeastern manager cities 
are much more ethnic than cities in other parts 
of the country that use the mayor form.** This 
suggests that there is no nationally relevant 
level of ethnicity above which one form of gov- 
ernment is likely to predominate, i.e., there is 
no threshold level of ethnicity. These data are 
summarized in Table 10. ` 

The only discernible variable distinguishing 
mayor and manager cities in the Nertheast is 
the proportion of their populations in white- 


| 


collar occupations, and even here the difference, — P 


is neither large nor statistically significant. The 
residents of northeastern mayor cities average 


47 Controlling for social class by means of 
analysis of covariance did not produce greater 
differences in ethnicity between the two types of 
city. Whenever relationships between a de- 
pendent variable and a demographic independent 
variable are described in this paper, we have also 
controlled for the possible influence of other 
demographic variables by analysis of covariance. 
Except where noted, this procedure did not in- 


- erease or diminish the explanatory power of the 


independent variable being examined. 

48 The same is true for the other structural de- 
pendent variables; the “public-regarding” north- 
eastern cities are more ethnic than “private- 
regarding” cities in other parts of the country 
(see Tables 11 and 12). 


TABLE 10, FORM OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND SELECTED POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CITIES UNDER 500,000 PopULATION—-BY REGION 











: Northeast Midwest West 
Population 
Characteristic Mayor Manager Sigs | Mayor Manager Sig. | Mayor Manager Sig. 

%foreignstock | 39% 40% n.s 26% 20% .05 26% 22% ng. 
% white collar 42% 46% n.s 45% 49% 2.3. 51% 50% n.s. 
Median family 
income in 1959 | $6200 $6395 n.s. $6755 $6883 n.s. $6481 $6975 n.s. 
Median school 7 

years? 10.3 11.0 .05 11.2 11.4 n.s. 12.1 12.0 n.8 ` 
Number of 

cities (44) (14) (32) (30) (6) (47) 





a The difference between mayor and manager cities for the relevant demographic variable, ina 


given region, is measured with a two-tailed t test. 
b For adults 25 and older. 


SE 
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TABLE 11. TYPE OF BALLOT AND SELECTED POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS——-BY REGION 























Ae co Northeast Midwest West 
-y Population 
i Characteristic Par- Nonpar- Par- Nonpar- Par- Nonpar- 
tisan tisan Sig. tisan tisan Sig. tisan fisan Sig. 
% foreign stock} 34% 43% .001 23% 22% n.5 28% 23% n.s 
% white collar 42% 41% n.s 45% 46% n.s 49% 50% n.s 
Median family ; 
income in 1959 | $6099 $6058 n.s. $6689 $6607 n.s $6330 $6917 n.B. 
Median school 
years? ` 10.3 10.4 n.s 11.0 11.2 n.8 12.1 12.0 n.s 
, x - Number of ` 
cities (46) (29) (28) (56) (3) (56) 


a A two-tailed t test was used to measure the significance of the difference between partisan and 
nonpartisan cities with respect to the relevant demographic variable in a given region. 


b For adults 25 years of age and older. 


42 per cent in white-collar jobs, compared to 46 
per cent in manager cities. The same difference 
is true in the Midwest. No such relationship is 
found in western cities. The levels of median 
‘income in manager cities are somewhat higher 
in all three regions. The differences range from 
$128 in the Midwest to $494 in the West. In the 
F West this probably reflects nothing more than 
variations in the zost of labor, since there is no 
difference in the mean size of the working-class 
populations of the two types of cities there. 
Northeastern manager cities tend to have 
somewhat higher levels of education: 11.0 
median school years completed as opposed to 
10.3 in the mayor cities. There are no such 


differences in the Midwest and West. 


The nationwide pattern of distribution of 
partisan and nonpartisan ballots is quite simi- 
lar to that of form of government. All cities 
using the partisan ballot have a mean ethnic 
population of 25 per cent; those using nonparti- 
san ballots have a mean ethnic population of 21 
per cent. While this difference is considerably 
smaller than that for forms of government, it is 


still significant ai the .01 level. 


This faint relationship breaks down or even 

\ -teverses when examined within regions. As 
Table 11 shows, northeastern cities using a non- 
partisan ballot have considerably larger ethnic 
populations than those which use the partisan 
ballot: 43 per cent v. 34 per cent; this difference 

is significant at the .001 level. This striking 
negative finding is due largely to New England, 
which is the most ethnic part of the country 
and where 64 per cent of the cities use the non- 


partisan ballot. There is no difference between 
those midwestern cities using the nonpartisan 
ballot and those that do not. There is a differ- 
ence among western cities in the predicted di- 
rection. It is not statistically significant, per- 
haps because only three western cities have 
partisan elections. 

Examination of other demographic indices 
reveals no consistent patterns. Neither class, 
income, nor education is related to use of one 
type of ballot or the other. Controlling for third 
variables such as occupation and income did 
not produce greater relationships between any 
demographic variable and the presence of party 
labels in municipal elections. 

The method of electing city councilmen is 
also unrelated to the level of foreign-stock pop- 
ulation. As Table 12 indicates, there are no dif- 
ferences in foreign-stock population between 
northeastern cities electing their legislators from 
wards and at large, nor are there differences 
with respect to any other demographic mea- 
sure.’ In the Midwest at-large cities are 4 per 
cent less ethnic and also have slightly more 
middle class residents (2 per cent) and a higher 
median income ($115). While all these differ- 
ences are in the predicted direction, none is 
statistically significant, much less of any sub- 
stantive consequence. Western cities electing 
councilmen from wards have fewer ethnic resi- 


49 The five cities with populations of more than 
a million persons have been excluded from these 
tabulations involving methods of electing coun- 
cilmen, 
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TABLE 12, METHOD OF ELECTING CITY COUNCILMEN AND SELECTED POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 
OF CITIES WITH LESS THAN ONE. MILLION POPULATION—-BY REGION 

















Northeast Midwest - West 
Population 
Characteristic At- At- At- 

Ward Large Sig.e Ward Large Sig. Ward Large Sig. 
% foreign stock} 838% 38% n.s. 25% 21% n.s 21% 23 % n.s 
% white collar | 43% 43% n.s. 45% 47% n.s 52% 50% n.s 
Median family 
income in 1959 | $6211 $6157 n.s $6643 $6758 n.s $6713 $6926 n.s 
Median school 
years? 10.4 10.5 n.s 10.9 11.2 n.s 12.3 12.0 n.s 
Number of 
cities (18) (25) (24) (35) (9) (43) 








a Significance measured with a two-tailed t test. 
b For adults 25 and older. 


dents and slightly larger middle-class popula- 
tions, but these differences are even smaller 
than those in the Midwest. 

The salient conclusion to be drawn from 
these data is that one can do a much better job 
of predicting a city’s political forms by know- 
ing what part of the country it is in than by 
knowing anything about the composition of its 
population. The reasons for this may lie in cer- 
tain regional historical experiences related to 
the influx of immigrants and the responses to 
their needs reflected in municipal political sys- 
tems. We will discuss the importance of regional 
differences in the concluding section of this 


paper. For the present, it is sufficient to note 
that only in the Midwest can we detect re- 
lationships in the direction predicted by the 
ethos theory with respect to two of the three 
dependent variables we have examined. 

In addition to analyzing each of these depen- 
dent variables singly, we have combined them. 
There are eight possible combinations of for 
of government (we limit ourselves to mayor and 
manager), type of ballot, and method of elect- 
ing councilmen (here limited to ward or at- 
large, omitting combinations), as shown in 
Table 13. Within each region we have computed 
the mean foreign stock populations of those 


TABLE 13. MEAN FOREIGN STOCK POPULATION OF CITIES WITH EACH COMBINATION OF FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT, TYPE OF BALLOT, AND METHOD OF ELECTING COUNCILMEN—BY REGION® 











Northeast Midwest West 
Governmental Combination per cent per cent per cent 
ethnic N ethnic N ethnic N 
Mayor-Partisan-Ward 40 16 26 7 23 1 
Mayor-Partisan-At-Large 33 9 33 2 — 0 
Mayor-Nonpartisan- Ward 37 2 27 12 25 5 
Manager-Partisan-Ward ‘26 1 19 2 — 0 ~e” 
Manager-Nonpartisan-Ward — 0 27 4 19 4 
Manager-Partisan-At-Large 40 4 25 5 22 1 
Mayor-Nonpartisan-At-Large 44 3 24 9 37 2 
Manager-Nonpartisan-At-Large 43 7 18 18 22 40 


a Cities using the commission form or a combination of ward and at-large election have been 


excluded from this table. 
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cities with each combination of characteristics. 
Conceivably the “pure type” cities would be 
more likely to display the ethnic characteristics 
said to be related to one ethos or the other. We 
can also evaluate Banfield and Wilson’s sugges- 
tion that: 


Among the modifications that might make the 
[city manager] plan more acceptable and more 
workable in cities (whether large or small) having 
a politically signifcant lower class are the follow- 
ing: partisan ratker than nonpartisan elections, 
election of some councilmen on a ward rather 
than an at-large basis... .5° 


As Table 18 shows, there is no consequential 
difference in the ethnic populations of any of 
the groups of cities, in any region, except for 
“pure” public-regarding cities in the Midwest; 
these 18 cities have, on the average, fewer eth- 
nic residents then do cities with any of the 
other seven combinations. In the Northeast the 
“pure” public-regarding cities have, in the ag- 
gregate, slightly larger foreign-stock popula- 
tions than the “pure” private-regarding cities. 
Combining the manager form with partisan 
voting and ward-elected councilmen does not 
seem to have had the appeal suggested by 
Banfield and Wilson. 

The difference between the two ethics is also 
said to be reflected in the size of the districts 
represented by members of the municipal legis- 


~\_/ lature where wards, in fact, exist. Small’ dis- 


tricts are thought to be a consequence of the 
dominance of the private-regarding ethos, 
while large districts, which force each council- 
man to respond to a more heterogeneous con- 
stituency, reflect the public-regarding ethic. 
This proposition can be tested by examining 
relationships between the size of cities’ ethnic 
populations and the number of persons repre- 
sented by their ward-elected councilmen. If the 
proposition were valid, one would find negative 
correlations—that is, the larger the districts, 
the fewer the ethnic residents in the city. 

As usual, the proposition is confirmed on a 
nationwide basis. For all cities with at least 
some ward-elected councilmen, the correlation 


- coefficient (Pearson’s r) between the foreign- 


stock population and the number of persons 
represented by each ward-eleeted councilman is 


Yo .23, This is significant at the .05 level." The 


coefficient remains at about the same level 
when a partial correlation is computed to con- 
trol for social class; similar results are found 
when other variables are controlled. 


50 Banfield and Wilson, pp. 183-184. 
51 Significance of correlations is measured by 
the F value. 
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The relationship persists when size is con- 
trolled. For cities with populations between 
100,000 and 250,000 the coefficient is —.30; it 
falls only to —.26 when social class is partialled. 
Both of these values fall just short of the .05 
level of confidence. In the smaller cities the 
coefficient is —.28 whether or not other vari- 
ables are controlled; this is significant at the .05 
level. 

Once again, however, examining the data on 
a regional basis alters the picture drastically. 
In the Northeast the coefficient for all cities is 
.02; this vanishes entirely when class is con- 
trolled. In the Midwest the relationship is 
slightly in the predicted direction (—.16), and 


_ persists when other variables are controlled, 


but falls short of statistical significance. In the 
West the 14 cities with some ward-elected 
councilmen present a strikingly different 
pattern; the relationship is opposite to that 
predicted by the ethos theory. The simple cor- 
relation coefficient is .30, which falls to .24 
when class is controlled. Neither of these values 
is significant at the .05 level. It appears that the 
confirmation of the proposition obtained by 
examining cities on a nationwide basis is pri- 
marily an artifact of regional differences. 


VI. ETHNICITY AND PUBLIC POLICY 


The ethos theory states that the private-re- 
garding ethic is hostile to civil service, city 
planning, and urban renewal. In this section 
we will test this proposition by examining the 
relationships between ethnicity and indices of 
these policies. 

There is a strong relationship between a city’s 
size and the likelihood that its municipal em- 
ployees will be under civil service. As Table 14 
shows, cities with more than 250,000 residents 
are very likely to have complete coverage; only 
one of the 28 cities in this group for which we 


TABLE 14. CIVIL SERVICE COVERAGE AND 
SIZE OF CITY? 

















Level of Civil Service Over 100,000 to 50,000 to 
Coverage 260,000 250,000 100,000 
1. All employees covered 75% 51% 45% 
2. All but manual workers 
covered 14 6 5 
3. Only policemen and 
firemen covered 7 25 32 
4. No civil service coverage 4 18 18 
Total 100% 100% 100% 
N (28) (51) (130) 


® Cities in Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, New York, and 
Ohio are excluded from all tables concerning civil service 
coverage. 
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TABLE 15. CIVIL SERVICE COVERAGE AND FOREIGN- 
STOCK POPULATION—-BY SIZE 





Mean per cent foreign-stock 
in population: 
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TABLE 17. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PER CENT 
FOREIGN-STOCE AND CITY PLANNING 
EXPENDITURES PER CAPITA~—BY 
SIZE AND REGION® 





Level of Civil 
Service Coverage f E North- Mid- 
Over 100,000 to 50,000 to 

250,000 250,000 100,000 Size of City east west West 

1. All employees covered 21% 23% 24% ca, = 
2. All but manual workers j i 4 Over 250,000 ji I -22 -10 
covered 24 15 15 (8) (15) (10) 
3. Only policemen and 6 10 18 100,000 to — .22 —.25 -21 
firemen covered 250,000 (21) (19) (14) 
4, No civil service coverage 4 16 14 50.000 to - — 04 .23 09 
100,000 (47) (50) (35) 


have data does not have any coverage at all. A 
bare majority of cities with populations from 
100,000 to 250,000 have total coverage, while 
more than 40 per cent either have none or pro- 
tect only firemen and policemen. The trend 
continues for smaller cities. 

Table 15 shows the foreign-stock populations 
of cities with different levels of civil service 
coverage, with size controlled. The data seem 
to contradict the ethos theory powerfully. 
Those cities with complete coverage have the 
highest foreign-stock populations in every size 
category except the largest, and even there the 
cities with minimal coverage are by far the 
least ethnic. 

As with all our other nationwide findings, 
these striking relationships are an artifact of 
regional differences. Controlling for region 
makes it clear that the very low ethnic popula- 
tion of the sities with scanty coverage is due to 
the contribution of southern and border cities, 
which characteristically have neither extensive 
civil service coverage nor large foreign-stock 
populations. Unfortunately for the ethos 
theory, however, data for the rest of the coun- 
try do not support the hypothesis. The ethnic 
populations of western and midwestern cities 
do not differ appreciably from one level of 
coverage to the next. There are considerable 
differences among northeastern cities, but their 
impact is, if anything, contradictory to the 





2 The value in each cell is the Pearscnian r of., 


the relationship between per cent ethnic popula- xe 3 


tion and city planning expenditures per capita, 
for the given group of cities. A negative correla- 
tion is in the direction predicted by the ethos - 
theory. 

b Numbers in parentheses are the number of 
cases in each cell. 


theory. The eleven northeastern cities in which 
only policemen and firemen are protected have 
the fewest ethnic residents. The two cities with 
the least coverage have the highest mean ethnic 
populations, but this exceeds the mean for the 
18 cities with complete coverage by only 5 per 
cent. In short, ethnicity does not make any dif- 


Fy A ee . a a 
ference in any region so far as civil service cov- 


erage is concerned. Relationships with other 
demographic variables are no more evident. 
City planning supposedly comes close to be- 
ing anathema to the private-regarding ethos. 
We have correlated per capita city planning ex- 
penditures with foreign-stock percentages for 
cities of different sizes and in different regions. 
These data are summarized in Table 17. If the 
ethos theory were correct in this respect, we 
would find negative correlations, presumably 
at some level of statistical significance. No such 
pattern can be discerned in Table 17. Five of 
the nine cells show negative correlations, rang- 


TABLE 16. CIVIL SERVICE COVERAGE AND FOREIGN-STOCK POPULATION-—BY REGION 








Level of Civil 


Mean per cent foreign-stock in population: 








Í ———~_ 79 
Service Coverage Northeast Midwest West South ES 
% N % N % N % N 
1. All employees covered 40 18 23 25 23 38 18 20 
2. All but manual workers covered 38 3 22 3 — — 7 6 
3. Only policemen and firemen covered 23 -11 23 16 21 4 7 23 
4. No civil service coverage 45 2 21 6 21 8 4 13 
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ing from —.04 to —.25. Positive correlation 
coefficients range from .09 to .23. It is difficult 
regard these results as due to anything but 
chance. These relationships do not change when 
partial correlations are computed to control for 
social class. 

For somewhat the same reasons that they are 
believed to oppose city planning members of 
ethnic groups are said to be hostile to urban re- 
newal. The amount of the federal capital 
grants reserved for a city is an accurate index of 
the extent of its commitment to urban renewal. 
We have used capital grants per capita as a 
comparative measure.™ 

While probably every city with more than 
50,000 residents “needs” at least some urban 
renewal, it, would be unsafe to assume that the 
need is equally important or recognized every- 
where. The compact, aging cities of the indus- 
trial East and Midwest are losing residents and 
businesses to the suburbs, while most southern 
and western cities are growing more prosperous 
and populous, Quasi-ideological opposition to 
urban renewal is stronger in the latter areas. 

Renewal activity is also a function of a city’s 
size. While 86 per cent of cities with popula- 
tions over 250,000 have at least one renewal 
project in the action phase, this is true of 71 
per cent of cities with populations between 
100,000 and 250,000, and only 47 per cent of 
cities in the 50,000 to 100,000 category. 

For these reasons we have controlled for size 
and region when correlating ethnicity and urban 
renewal grants per capita. The findings, sum- 
marized in Table 18, resemble those for city 
planning. There is no consistent relationship, 
either in one region or in the country as a whole. 
Partial correlations to control for social class do 
not materially change this picture." 


52 We counted all projects classified in the ex- 
ecution stage, or where a loan and grant contract 
was approved but not yet formally executed, in 
the December 31, 1963 directory. A renewal 
project in the execution stage at the end of 1963 
is the product of prior decisions extending at least 
two or three years into the past. 

& Several western and southern states were 
very slow to pass enabling legislation to permit 
their cities to undertake urban renewal projects; 
one or two states still impose severe restraints in 
this regard. We excluded southern states from 
our analysis; the western states that followed 
this policy do not, with one exception, contain 
cities with populations over 50,000. 

5 Amos H. Hawley has found an inverse rela- 
tionship between the proportion of businessmen 
and professionals in a city’s population and the 
likelihood that it has begun to carry out a re- 
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TABLE 18. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERCENT 
FOREIGN-STOCK AND URBAN RENEWAL 
CAPITAL GRANTS PER CAPITA—BY 
SIZE AND REGION® 





: A North- Mid- 

Size of City aast Sest West 
Over 250,000 —.54 .12 .72b 
(8) (15) (10) 

100,000 to .05 —.16 .34 
250,000 (21) (19) (14) 
50,000 to —.10 .02 -17 
100,000 (47) (50) (35) 


a The value in each cell is the Pearsonian r of 
the relationship between per cent ethnic popula- 
tion and urban renewal capital grants per capita 
for all federally-aided urban renewal projects in 
the execution stage. A negative correlation is in 
the direction predicted by the ethos theory. 

b Significant at the .05 level. This is the only 
value to attain this level of confidence. 


The conventional wisdom holds that city 
governments headed by mayors are more re- 
sponsive to the political preferences of ethnic 
groups. If this were the case and if ethnics were 
opposed to city planning and urban renewal, 
we would expect to find that while there was no 
relationship between ethnicity and the extent 
of these policies in all cities, such a relationship 
might appear in mayor cities. That is, in politi- 
cal systems where members of ethnic groups 
supposedly have more influence, ‘this influence 
might be manifested in lower expenditures on 
city planning and urban renewal.® We can test 
this proposition by further subdividing the 
classes of cities in Tables 17 and 18 into mayor 
cities and manager cities (discarding those with 
the commission form). These tabulations are 
summarized in Tables 19 and 20. 

This manipulation of the data does not 


newal project. See his “Community Power and 
Urban Renewal Success,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 68 (January, 1963), 422-431. Hawley’s 
study does not take account of the magnitude of 
a city’s program. It has been criticized on other 
grounds by Bruce C. Straits, “Community Ac- 
tion and Implementation of Urban Renewal,” 
ibid., 71 (July, 1965), 77-82. See also Hawley’s 
rejoinder, ibid., pp. 82-84. 

55 An earlier study found no relationship be- 
tween form of local government and magnitude 
of urban“renewal. See George S. Duggar, “The 
Relation® of Local Government Structure to 
Urban’ Renewal,” Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems, 26 (1961), 49-69. 
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TABLE 19. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERCENT FOREIGN-STOCK AND CITY PLANNING EXPENDITURES 
PER CAPITA IN MAYOR AND MANAGER CITIES——BY SIZE AND REGION® 











Size of City Northeast Midwest West 
Over 250,000 mayor —.11 mayor „21 mayor -75 
b manager — .44 manager — .16 
100,000 to 250,000 mayor — .39 mayor —.37 o 
manager -08 manager — .65 manager 23 
50,000 to 100,000 mayor 11 mayor .23 mayor -32 
manager —.12 manager .12 manager .13 








a The value in each cell is the product moment correlation coefficient of the relationship between 
per cent ethnic population and city planning expenditures per capita, for those cities with the indicated 


form of government and size and region. A negative correlation is in the direction predicted by the 
ethos thecry, which also predicts larger negative correlations for the mayor cities. 


b One manager city in group. 
¢ No mayor cities in group. 


yield any greater relationships between ethnic- 
ity and city planning, as Table 19 demon- 
strates. There are no consistent tendencies in 
any part of the country for the correlation co- 
efficients in mayor cities to be in the negative 
direction. Table 20, on urban renewal, provides 
one ray of hope for the ethos theory in the cell 
for small midwestern cities. Those cities with 
mayors have a correlation coefficient of —.43 
between ioreign-stock population and urban 
renewal capital grants per capita. This value is 
just short of significance at the .05 level. The 
coefficient for small western cities is almost as 
high, but there are only four cities in this group 


Y” Es 


with mayors. Interpretation of Table 20 is, by 
and large, a matter of temperament. This one 
weak finding, in a mass of negative evidence, 
does not impress us as very important. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS 


Several conclusions can be drawn from the 
foregoing findings: (1) Contrary to specific 
propositions in the ethos theory, some of the 
political forms and policies are not manifesta- 


tions of either ethos. (2) The two ethies are notn / a 


as ethnically differentiated as has been sug- 
gested. (3) The ethics, as described, do not 
exist. (4) The propositions about manifesta- 


TABLE 20. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERCENT FOREIGN-STOCK AND URBAN RENEWAL CAPITAL 
GRANTS PER CAPITA IN MAYOR AND MANAGER CITIES— BY SIZE AND REGION® 











Size of City Northeast Midwest West 
Over 250,000 population mayor — .55 mayor 215 mayor -60 
b manager — .08 manager -90 
100,000 to 250,000 mayor .06 = mayor 21008 . 
manager 24 manager .41 | manager 84 
50,000 to 100,000 mayor — .05 mayor —.431 mayor —.4le 
manager —.14 manager —.14 manager .21 


ete ae ee e a a a a a a 

* The value in each cell is the product moment correlation coefficient of the relationship betweens y7” 
per cent ethnic population and urban renewal capital grants per capita, for those cities with the indi- 
cated form of government and size and region. The ethos theory predicts negative correlations, 
greater in mayor cities than in manager ones. 

b One manager city in group. 

© No mayor cities in group. 

a Almost significant at the .05 level; the only value in either Table 19 or 20 that comes this close. 

e Four cities in this sub-group. 
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tions of the ethics and their ethnic roots are all 
correct, but there are so many other factors 
‘\, bearing on political outcomes that the prevail- 
* F ing ethos in a city is not very important. The 
data at hand do not permit us to evaluate these 
conclusions, but we can be fairly confident of 
one other assertion: the propositions of the 
ethos theory need to be modified to account for 
special circumstances that limit their validity. 
Regional variations are the most obvious ex- 
amples of such circumstances; they are a good 
starting point for this discussion. 

The ethos theory is irrelevant to the South, 
where most municipal institutions seem to be 
corollaries of the region’s traditional preoccu- 
pation with excluding Negroes from political 
a~ Dower. A one-party system removes tempta- 

ions to appeal to Negro voters, as does the 
city manager plan. With only one party, the 
partisan ballot is not meaningful. At-large 
elections minimize Negro voting strength. In 
view of these considerations, the scarcity of 
immigrants in the South appears to be a super- 
fluous explanation for its local governmental 
practices. 

For other special reasons the theory is also 
inapplicable to the West, where cities do have a 
considerable range of foreign-stock populations, 
We suggested one cause earlier: the immigrant 
experience in the West was different, hence the 
conditions that allegedly produce private-re- 
es /Sardingness did not develop there. This differ- 
X ent history also probably accounts for the rela- 

‘tively low levels of ethnic consciousness in the 

West. Inhabitants of the West have never been 

as fascinated as Easterners with national ori- 

gins (except where Orientals and Mexicans are 
concerned), and therefore the region has not 


se This southern concern with unity may also 
explain why Mexican-Americans in Texas have 
been so apolitical, in contrast to the political in- 
volvement of immigrants in the North. Perhaps 
the political participation of newly arrived 
minority groups is enhanced when the political 
environment is competitive. European immig- 
rants to northern cities typically arrived in 
political arenas where partisan competition 
motivated both sets of contenders to appeal for 
their votes. As the immigrants acquired political 
skill, their prices rose until they had attained 
“political influence at least somewhat in propor- 
“ tion to their numbers. But if immigrants come 
to a political system where the elites shun conflict 
with each other, they are likely to find that the 
interest of those elites is to exclude them from 
politics rather than appeal for their support. The 
impact of immigrant political values obviously 
would be far greater in the former case. 
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displayed the ethnic politics characteristic of 
the East.’ Some manifestations of the private- 
regarding ethos are conducive to ethnic poli- 
tics. The election of councilmen from wards, 
for instance, makes it much easier to bestow 
“recognition” on nationality groups. In the 
absence of civil service regulations it is easier to 
give every ethnic group its “fair share” of pub- 
lic jobs without having to worry about qualifi- 
cations. Where politics is viewed as conflict 
among nationality groups for jobs, nomina- 
tions, and spoils, institutional forms consistent 
with these aspirations are likely to flourish, 
quite apart from any other prevailing view of the 
political world. Obviously, ethnic salience is a 
prerequisite of ethnic politics. A strategy of 
“recognizing” nationality groups is meaningless 
if most group members do not see polities in 
ethnic perspectives. To the extent that ethnic 
salience contributes to the strength of private- 
regardingness, one would expect that the ethos 
would be less evident in those places where 
ethnicity is not as prominent a feature of polit- 
ical life as it is in the Northeast. 

Yet the theory also fares badly in the North- 
east. It might be argued that this reflects a dif- 
ferent kind of historical circumstance. Perhaps 
the Yankees there, anticipating their submer- 
gence in the rising tide of immigrants, took 
steps to minimize this trend by changing the 
political structure accordingly. This might, for 
instance, explain why northeastern cities that 
use the nonpartisan ballot are so much more 
ethnic than the region’s cities that adhere to 
the partisan ballot. But this explanation pre- 
sents several difficulties. Even those cities with, 
say, partisan elections, are highly ethnic. A gen- 
eration ago ethnics must have been even more 
numerous in them. Why, then, did the Yankees 
in those cities not take steps to protect their 
interests? Why were the Yankees apparently 
most successful in those cities where the ethnics 
were most numerous? Why did the ethnics not 
change the system back when they took over? 

When Yankees are as outnumbered as they 
are in the Northeast, they may prefer a system 
that gives them some minority representation, 
Perhaps any self-conscious minority prefers 
institutions that guarantee it representation 
and a chance to maximize its political resources, 
and there is no doubt that Yankees are a self- 
conscious minority in urban New England. 
When Boston city councilmen were elected 
from wards some Yankees and Jews won seats. 
But when Boston adopted the public-regarding 


57 Regional differences in ethnic politics and 
salience are discussed at greater length in Wol- 
finger, op. cit., p. 898. 
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at-large system only Italians and Irishmen 
could get elected.’ 

Possibly the politics of the Northeast, -with 
its virulent ethnic tensions, produces in the 
Yankees the same orientations that the ethnics 
are said to have. They develop the same inter- 
ests in recognition, representation of their 
parochial interests, favors from city hall, and so 
on. When the choice is between doing business 
with a private-regarding regime and political 
isolation, perhaps all but the stiffest Brahmins 
adapt to the private-regarding style. This 
would explain why ethnicity appears to be 
worthless as an independent variable in the 
Northeast: everyone there except possibly the 
cosmopolitan upper-middle-class has suc- 
cumbed to private-regardingness.®® The tri- 
umph of the immigrants is complete. The out- 
numbered, affronted, overpowered Yankees go 
along with the immigrant political style both 
because they have to and because its values 
have replaced their own in the community. 

The Midwest provides the best evidence for 
the ethos theory, but even there the differences 
between “public-regarding” and “private-re- 
garding” cities are small and uneven. 

Whatever the utility of these assorted spec- 


58 Banfield and Wilson, p. 95. 

69 As we noted earlier, the scanty scholarly 
knowledge of nonmetropolitan political machines 
may be due to the fact that most of the best re- 
search on local politics has been done at schools 
like Harvard, Columbia, and Chicago. These 
universities are located in cities where politics is 
conducted almost entirely by members of ethnic 
groups. From the vantage point of Hyde Park or 
Harvard Square, almost everyone not connected 
with the university is an ethnic. Political prac- 
tices in such cities typically are “private-regard- 
ing.” Much of the opposition to these practices 
comes from people connected with or attracted to 
universities, that is, mostly from Jews and Prot- 
estants. College faculties and their social satellites 
are scarcely typical of the Protestant middle 
class. Banfield and Wilson may be overgenerous 
to the bulk of the Anglo-Saxon population. While 
professors and account executives are not par- 
ticularly interested in patronage, ticket fixing, 
and the like, these and other elements of the 
private-regarding style may be quite congenial to 
people who have little in common with college 
faculties but nonmembership in the Catholic 
Church. 
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ulations about the ethos theory, we still have 
not explained our striking positive finding, the 
great variations in each of the structural vari- ~ 
ables from one region to the next. Outside the“ 
South regional variations may reflect to some 
extent interaction between cities’ natural his- 
tories and prevailing political enthusiasms at 
crucial periods in those histories. Most eastern 
and midwestern cities were important commu- 
nities in the 19th century, before the National 
Municipal League’s various structural reforms 
were seriously proposed. Their political insti- 
tutions were well established and had seen hard 
service in the first generation of industrializa- 
tion. Politicians generally had vested interests 
in maintaining the existing forms and most po- 
litical actors had at least developed means oh 
dealing with those forms. These attachment 
and accommodations were weaker and less 
developed in newer cities or cities undergoing 
tremendous growth. They were even more 
irrelevant when it came to deciding on govern- 
mental institutions for brand new communities. 
In such cases there was no presumption in 
favor of the status quo, and the writers of mu- 
nicipal constitutions were responsive to con- 
temporary political fashions, 

Most southwestern and western cities were 
villages, at best, until the early twentieth cen- 
tury, when the new municipal governmental 
forms were all the rage. We think that regional 
differences in the age of cities may explain 
good deal of the striking regional variations in 
form of government, type of ballot, and method 
of electing councilmen. 

While sudden growth is the most common oc- 
casion on which constitutions are written de 
novo, other conditions may present similar op- 
portunities. This seems most likely to happen 
after a major political upheaval. For example, 
California’s wholesale conversion to local non- 
partisanship was a result of the Progressives’ 
great victory over the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road in the election of 1910. Anxious to capital- 
ize on their triumph, the Progressives were 
extraordinarily receptive to the prevailing nos- 
trums of reform. Twenty years before, these 
measures were not yet plausible alternatives. 
Twenty years later, sophisticated reformers 
would have placed far less faith in such changes. 

In short, the ethos theory clearly needs a 
good deal of modification. Whether a revise 
version will have much explanatory power re- ~~ 
mains to be seen. 
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DISCOVERING VOTING GROUPS IN THE UNITED NATIONS* 
Bruce M. Russerr 


Yale University 


I. AN INDUCTIVE APPROACH TO 
VOTING PATTERNS 


The discussion of voting groups or blocs 
within the United Nations General Assembly 
has long been a popular pastime. It is, of course, 
merely a special case of a wider concern with 
groups and coalitions in all aspects of inter- 
national politics. With the apparent loosening 
of the early postwar bipolarity it is increasingly 


~ important to discern the number, composition, 


‘and relative strength of whatever coalitions of 
nations may emerge from the present seemingly 
transitional period. 

Voting groups in the General Assembly pro- 
vide a relevant datum, though hardly the only 
one, for an effort to identify these groups. The 
United Nations gives no perfect image of 
broader international politics; due to the one- 
nation one-vote principle and to the fact that it 
is not a world government with authority to 
enforce its decisions, power relationships with- 
in the Assembly are not the same as in other 
arenas, such as functional or geographic ones. 
It might well be ergued that because of the 
majority-rule principle the smaller and poorer 
States have an incentive to band together in the 
UN that they do not have elsewhere. Thus the 
discovery of a “bloc” of underdeveloped coun- 
tries in the UN proves nothing about the cohe- 
sion of that “bloc” in other contexts. Yet votes 
in the General Assambly do provide a unique 
set of data where many national governments 
commit themselves simultaneously and pub- 
licly on a wide variety of major issues. The 
range of issues includes almost everything of 
major worldwide concern; even policy positions 
on parochial or regional questions (the intra- 
bloc relations of Communist states, for instance) 
can often be inferred from the nations’ votes on 
other issues. However warped or distorted an 
image of general world politics the General 
Assembly may convey, it remains one of our 
best sources of replicable information policy 
positions for its 10C-plus members. 

An interest in voting groups may have a 

“number of payoffs. From a frankly manipula- 
tive point of view, it may give information 
which can assist American policy-makers to in- 
crease their gains in the UN political process. 
Of more scientific interest, it can tell us about 
blocs and coalitions in ways that can be related 
to broader theories about parliamentary be- 


havior. And finally it can indeed give some, ad- 
mittedly imperfect, information about the 
nature—such as bipolar or multipolar, ete.—of 
the emerging international system. 

The last concern must proceed from an in- 
ductive approach to the identification of voting 
groups, and so, for most purposes, should the 
second. That is, if one is asking how many such 
groups there are, the advance specification of 
certain aggregates, such as caucusing groups 
(Commonwealth, Communist, Afro-Asian) is a 
very roundabout way to get the answer, True, 
there is a tendency for caucusing groups to be 
more cohesive than any set of states picked 
purely at random, but the association between 
caucusing group membership and voting iden- 
tity is very rough, as Thomas Hovet has so 
compellingly demonstrated.1 Furthermore, by 
dealing only with pre-selected groups one could 
easily conclude, for example, that disagreement 
and conflict within the Afro-Asian group is ex- 
tremely high, but not even notice some sub- 
groups, including some which do not formally 
caucus together, that nevertheless show very 
high agreement. Or one might ignore the cohe- 
sion of an aggregate of states (such as those of 
the North Atlantic area) which includes both 
one or more caucusing groups and a number of 
countries that are not in any caucusing group. 

Most of the published studies to date have 
been directed to measuring the cohesion of cau- 
cusing, geographic, or other pre-selected groups.* 
One major exception is Leroy Rieselbach’s 
article, which introduces an inductive method 


* This research was begun under a Junior 
Faculty Fellowship from Yale University. It has 
also been supported by the Yale Political Data 
Program under a grant from the National Science 
Foundation, and by the Mental Health Research 
Institute of the University of Michigan. 

1 Bloc Politics in the United Nations (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1960). 

2 Ibid., and Thomas Hovet, Africa in the United 
Nations (Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1963). See also M. Margaret Ball, 
“Bloc Voting in the General Assembly,” Interna- 
tional Organization, 5 (1951), 3-31; Robert E. 
Riggs, Politics in the United Nations (Champaign: 
University of Illinois Press, 1958); and Hayward 
R. Alker, Jr, and Bruce M. Russett, World 
Politics tn the General Assembly (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1965), ch. 12, 
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of bloc analysis. He constructs a table showing 
the percentage of votes on which each of & 
large number of pairs of countries agree, and 
arranges the table in such a way as to indicate 
cohesion, with lines drawn around any group of 
countries achieving a given level of agresment. 
In the article he illustrates this method for se- 
lected countries, those in Latin America, but it 
becomes extremely awkward for a body as large 
as the entire Assembly in recent years (over 110 
members). In such a large table (each of 110 
countries’ scores with every other nation) it is 
very difficult to be sure one has found all the 
“blocs” that meet one’s criterion.’ Rieselbach 
also illustrates an approach using Guttman 
scaling, but it can only find groups who vote 
together on a particular set of issues (cold war, 
colonial self-determination, etc.). We shall dis- 
cuss this aspect below. In many ways it is a 
major improvement over studies which attempt 
to find groups when lumping all issues together, 
for coalitions on cold war issues are not identi- 
cal with those on self-determination. Yet the 
inability to employ it simultaneously, when 
one wishes, to more than one issue is a limita- 
tion. : 

Arend Lijphart has with great force pointed 
out the overwhelming concentration of interest 
in the previous literature on analyzing pre- 
selected groups, and to counter it offers an in- 
genious inductive method which he illustrates 
for states in the 11th through 13th Sessions.’ It 
again depends upon a version of an index of the 
percentage of times two states’ voting positions 
agree, modified to account for the abstentions 
which are rather common in the General As- 
sembly. He employs a graphic method of pre- 
sentaticn (vaguely reminiscent of spider webs) 
that is superior to the tabular one but never- 
theless becomes quite difficult to interpret for a 
body the size of the current Assembly. Further- 
more, it can only identify those pairs or groups 
of states which achieve or exceed a particular 
level of agreement (in his illustration, 87.5 per 
cent), and is not an economical method for 
showing the degrees of agreement which may 
exist among all states. 

Thus no fully satisfactory method for the 


3 “Quantitative Techniques for Studying Vot- 
ing Behevior in the UN General Assembly,” 
International Organization, 14 (1960), 291-306. 

4 Even in Rieselbach’s Table 2 of Latin Ameri- 
can countries there would seem to be one other 
group (Uruguay, Costa Rica, Paraguay, Hon- 
duras, Peru) that meets his criteria (five countries, 
80 per cent agreement) for a bloc. 

5 “The Analysis of Bloc Voting in the General 
Assembly,” this Revirw, 57 (1963), 902-917. 
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identification of voting groups has yet appeared 
in the international organization literature. 


What is required is a technique which is induc- ~, 
tive, given to a means of presentation which is\** 


readily interpretable, which shows gradations in ` 
agreement among nations (not just whether or 
not they exceed a particular level of agreement), 
which reliably identifies all the groupings, and 
which can be applied either to a selected set of 
issues or to all roll-call votes of a Session. 

I believe that factor analysis, and more 
specifically a particular application of factor 
analysis, the so-called “‘Q-technique,” is such 2 
method. Originally developed by psychologists, 
during the past several years factor analysis 
has been employed sufficiently widely by polit- 
ical scientists that it probably requires no de- 
tailed introduction or justification. to mos 
readers, though its application to the United 
Nations has so far been limited. In the most 
common employment of factor analysis every 
variable is correlated with every other variable, 
using the product-moment correlation coeffi- 
cient. Factor analysis is then a data-reduction 
technique, as those variables which show high 
correlations among themselves and very low 
correlation with other variables are interpreted 
as pointing to a single underlying dimension, or 
factor. The factors themselves are uncorrelated 
with each other. Thus in Alker’s initial applica- 
tion of the technique to UN voting patterns it 
was found that certain roll-calls (e.g. in 1961 
South Africa,’ Angola, Rhodesia, Ruanda) 
Urundi, trade, and economic aid) had similar 
voting alignments that pointed to an underly- 
ing “‘self-determination” issue. These voting 
alignments were unrelated to those on such 
issues as Cuba, Hungary, Tibet, and disarma- 
ment, which were like each other and pointed 
to a different underlying issue (the cold war).? 
In this application each roll-call vote was a 
variable, with each “actor” (country) serving 
as an item or observation. 

The versatility of facter analysis, however, 
suggests an alternative use. It can just as read- 
ily be used to find similar actors (test takers, 
legislators, nations) as similar variables (ques- 
tions on a psychological test, roll-call votes). If, 


ê Hayward R. Alker, Jr., “Dimensions of Con- 
flict in the General Assembly,” this Review, 58 ¢ 
(1964), 642-657 and Alker and Russett, op. cif W 
much more detailed discussion of how factor * 
analysis is employed can be found in chapter 2 of 
the latter. As yet unpublished anelyses of UN 
votes have been performed by George Chacko, 
Rudolph Rummel, Raymond Tanter, Charles 
Wrigley, and others. 

7 Alker, op cit. 
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for example, one began with a table (matrix) 
where each country was a row and each column 
a roll-call, one could simply turn the table 90 


=F degrees so that, in effect, the countries became 


e 


variables and the roll-calls became observations. 
When the matrix is then factor-analyzed in this 
fashion the correlations identify countries with 
similar voting patterns and the factors point to 
voting groups or blocs. This procedure is usu- 
ally designated ‘“Q-analysis” to distinguish it 
from the somewhat more common technique 
mentioned first (R-analysis).2 To repeat, the 
procedure is inductive in that it involves no 
prior specification of the groups to be looked 
for, nor is even the number of such groups spec- 
ified in advance. 


Il. COHESIVE VOTING GROUPS: 
A Q-ANALYSIS OF THE 18TH SESSION 


We shall illustrate the technique with an 
analysis of roll-call votes in the 18th Session, 
beginning in the autumn of 1963, and in the pro- 
cess be able to make some useful substantive 
points about the nature of politics in the As- 
sembly. Because of the United States vs. 


Russia and France controversy over dues there < 


was only a single recorded vote in the 19th 
(1964) Session, so these are the most recent 
data available or likely to become so until the 
Oficial Records of the 20th (1965) Session are 
published sometime in 1967. 

Our data consist of all 66 roll-call votes, both 
plenary and committee, except those which are 
virtually unanimous (defined here as more than 
90 per cent of those voting taking one side— 
usually in favor).® This restriction is necessary 


8 Although it has been used rather frequently in 
other disciplines, to my knowledge the only ap- 
plication in comparative or international politics 
is a paper by Arthur S. Banks and Phillip Gregg, 
“Grouping Political Systems: Q-Factor Analysis 
of A Cross-Polity Survey,” American Behavioral 
Scientist, 9, 3 (November, 1965), 3-6. An applica- 
tion to the Kansas state legislature can be found 
in John Grumm, “A Factor Analysis of Legisla- 
tive Behavior,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Science, 7 (1963), 836-356. It is worth noting that 
in his pioneer study of voting blocs in the United 


F States Congress David Truman discusses the 
diffculty of finding blocs in a large matrix and 


r 


suggests factor analysis as a method possibly 
superior to his own; The Congressional Party (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1959), p. 329. 

? Committee votes often preview later plenary 
ones, but more frequently there is no plenary roll- 
call vote repeating one in committee. Even when 
the same paragraph or resolution does come up 
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because the product-moment correlation coeffi- 
cient is seriously distorted by a distribution 
more lopsided than 90-10. The omission might 
result in the hiding of any very small group that 
was consistently in the minority, but is not 
likely to be important because typically such 
very lopsided votes account for less than 10 per 
cent of all those in a session. In practice the 
only real possibility of a group whose cohesion 
and isolation might be understated is the hand- 
ful of states (Portugal, Spain, South Africa, 
France, Belgium, sometimes the United King- 
dom) which are so out of step with the Assem- 
bly majority on African colonial issues. As we 
shall see below Portugal and Spain do actually 
cluster together anyway, and South Africa is 
not even included in the analysis because of 
high absenteeism. This example, however, con- 
stitutes a warning against processing the data 
too mechanically without a careful inspection 
of the Records. 

On every vote each state was coded either 2 
(affirmative) 1 (abstain) or 0 (negative). Absen- 
teeism is rather frequent in the Assembly, how- 


‘ever, and posed something of a problem. In a 


few cases a country, though absent, later offi- 
cially recorded its position. I listed it as if it had 
so voted. Also, in some cases an absence is 
clearly intended to demonstrate opposition to 
the resolution, or a conviction that the Assem- 
bly is overstepping the bounds of its authority 
in considering the issue, The United Kingdom 
found itself in such a position over several votes 
on Southern Rhodesia in the 18th Session. In 
those cases J recorded the absence as a negative 
vote. Both of these procedures are in conform- 
ity with the practice of earlier researches.!° 

The remaining absences are in general con- 
centrated on a few countries, often those with 
small delegations. While it would sometimes be 
possible to estimate an absent nation’s voting 
position from the votes of other states in its 
geographical area or caucusing group, in our in- 
ductive search for voting groups such a proce- 
dure would prejudice the results and would not 
be admissible. Instead I chose to equate an ab- 
sence with abstention. In many instances an 
absence does in fact mean abstention, but by no 
means always, and when it does not the result 
is to incorporate a degree of imprecision in the 
analysis. The average absenteeism for the As- 
sembly is about 12 per cent, and for the vast 
majority of states less than 25 per cent. Since the 
equation of absence with abstention actually 





again the alignments usually shift somewhat; 
there are no duplicates in the following analysis. 

10 Lijphart, op. cit, and Alker and Russett, 
op cit, : 
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assigns a state to a middle position on our three- 
point scale, and since it is sometimes the correct 
interpretation anyway, this treatment of ab- 
sences will not seriously distort the voting posi- 
tion of all countries with 25 per cent for fewer 
absences-—their scores on the factors below are 
not affected by more than about 8 per cent. For 
those countries (11 in the 18th Session) with 
greater absenteeism the distortion is potentially 
more serious, and they are marked with a t 
symbol to indicate that their positions should 
be treated with some caution. Four other states 
(Dominican Republic, Honduras, Luxembourg, 
and South Africa) were absent more than 40 
per cent of the time and so were excluded en- 
tirely from the analysis. Kenya and Zanzibar, 
admitted well after the Session was under way, 
were also omitted. 

Table 1 presents the factor “loadings” of 
every country on each of the six meaningful 
factors which emerge from the analysis. Each 
factor identifies a group of countries whose 
voting patterns are very similar, and the load- 
ings are product-moment correlation coeffi- 
cients of a country’s voting pattern with the 
underlying factor. The highest loadings or cor- 
relations identify those countries with the 
“purest” pattern, those whose voting is most 
fully described by the factor. Labelling the 
factors is always somewhat arbitrary, but in 
most cases the descriptive label should be ap- 
propriate. The percentages at the head of each 
column indicate the percentage of the total 
variation (variance) among all 107 countries 
that is explained (accounted for) by the factor. 
All loadings of .50 or greater have been under- 
lined for emphasis, as loadings in the .40’s are 
underscored with dashed lines. Squaring the 
correlation coefficient provides a means of dis- 
covering the amount of the country’s total vari- 
ance which is accounted for by the underlying 
factor. Thus it is reasonable largely to ignore 
correlations below .40 since the factor in ques- 
tion accounts for less than a sixth of the vari- 
ance. The countries are listed in descending 
order of their loadings on the factor which best 
“explains” their voting pattern. Countries with 
no loading above .49 (and thus for whom no 
one factor “explains” as much as one-fourth of 
their voting variance) seemed best left “un- 
classifiable.” In factor analytic terms the table 
presents the orthogonal solution, which means 
that the factors are uncorrelated with each 
other. 


1 In Tables 1 and 2 I present the factcrs as 
rotated according to the varimax techrique. 
Unities were inserted in the principal diagonal of 
the correlation matrix. “Rotating” the original 
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I have labelled the first factor ‘Western 
Community” in an attempt to indicate the 
predominance of European and European- 
settled states among those with high loadings. < 
“Western Community” in this context must be 
interpreted as a cultural and not just a geo- 
graphical phenomenon, including the white 
Commonwealth. This relationship is indicated 
by the fact that of 35 UN members either phys- 
ically located in Europe or whose population is 
predominantly of European origin (Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, Costa Rica, Cyprus, New 
Zealand, Uruguay, and United States), 22 have 
loadings of .50 or greater on the second factor. 
This works out to a fairly low correlation co- 
efficient of .35. Each of the top 15 loadings, 
however, is held by such a country. ys 

Note also the high loadings of Japan and (na- ` 
tionalist) China on this factor. Japan’s basic 
foreign policy has become quite well integrated 
with those of her North Atlantic associates in 
recent years, and is so preceived by Afro-Asian 
observers.” Nationalist China is of course heav- 
ily dependent upon United States military and 
diplomatic support. This leads to another ob- 
servation about the factor: among those with 
.50 or higher loadings are 33 of the 38 UN mem- 
bers who havea formal military alliance with the 
United States (including the United States it- 
self and counting Iran). Such a close association 
produces a correlation of .79. France is by far 
the lowest of all NATO allies on this factor; 
with also a strong negative leading on the Afro. O 
Asian factor (number three). 

The second factor is named ‘Brazzaville 
Africans,” though the name is far from perfect 
and a number of non-African states also corre- 
late with it. The six highest loadings, and 14 
above .50 in all, are possessed by countries 
which were members of the former Brazzaville 
caucusing group, of whom all but the Congo 
(Leopoldville) were ex-French colonies. Both 
the Brazzaville and Casablanca groupings had 
been formally dissolved by the 18th (1963) 





factors to “simple structure” maximizes the num- 
ber of both very high and very low loadings, thus 
making interpretation easier. Each factor has an 
“eigen value” which expresses the amount of 
variance in the entire table that it accounts for. 
The eigen value, when divided by the total num- xw 
ber of variables (countries), gives the perena 
of variance accounted for by the factor. All 15 
factors with eigen values greater than one were 
rotated. Nine factors which had no more than one 
loading as high as .50 are omitted from the table. 

2 Cf. Saburo Okita, “Japan and the Developing 
Nations,’ Contemporary Japan, 28, 2 (1965), 
1-14. 
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TABLE 1, UNITED NATIONS GROUPINGS IN 1963 








oe Nation 


Denmark 
Norway 
Sweden 
Finland 
Austria 
Treland 
~\furkey 
j Australia 
Belgium 
New Zealand 
Iceland 
United States 
Italy 
Canada 


Netherlands 


„~ Japan 
Koin 
United Kingdom 
Greece 
*Venezuela 
*Argentina 
*Guatemala 
*Panama 
*Colombia 
*Ecuador 
Iran. 
*Costa Rica 
a. *Mexico 
FA 
*Jamaica 


TE] Salvador 


Factor 1 
“Western 
Community 
23% 
-90 
-89 


89 


3% 


Faetor 2 
“Brazzaville 
Africans” 
17% 


“Western Community” 
2 


12 
10 
09 
06 
20 
15 

18 
.10 
13 
17 
14 
07 
12 


Factor 3 
“ Afro- 
Asians” 


16% 


* Moderately high loadings on Factors 1 and 2. 
t More than 25% absenteeism (but less than 40%); absent equated with abstain. 


.03 
.03 
.03 
-00 
-08 
-10 
-15 
-15 
14 
-05 
-23 
12 
-15 
ll 
-11 
-01 


Bloc” tive Arabs” 
11% 4% 
— .27 — .01 
— .23 —.11 
— .25 —.12 
— .22 — .04 
—.17 —.10 
—.25 .16 
—.33 — .04 
— .88 01 
— 44 — .07 
— 27 .07 
—.22 .14 
—.27 -09 
— 87 14 
— 44 — .02 
— .46 .08 
— .33 31 
—.11 07 
— 46 -07 
— .29 — .03 
— .07 13 
—.10 12 
—.17 -09 
.08 -09 
-08 -16 
— .06 132 
— .04 .33 
-11 .11 
-O1 389 
— .02 15 
06 .32 
—.29 .29 


33l 


Factor 6 
“Iberia” 


2% 


—.17 
— .04 
— .09 
—.10 
—.01 
— .08 

23 

.10 


15 
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TABLE 1.—(Continued) 





Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor 4 Factor 5 
Nan gga “marge Ate, e Cone 

23% 17% 16% 11% 4% 
France 59 -01 —.48 —.02 — .23 
*Chile -58 52 .28 —.08 .18 
*Brazil 156 43 ol —.04 .10 
*Peru „56 49 .03 .02 .17 
*Malaysia 55 „55 21 .06 43 
tNicaragua 55 .38 .09 — .82 .02 
*Paraguay +53 AT -00 — .20 -19 
Chad .12 ee Africas” „01 —.03 
Cameroun .20 19 .29 — .08 — .08 
Gabon 20 -79 .23 08 06 
Central African Rep. 17 +78 -03 01 — .09 
Niger .02 -18 .34 — .03 04 
Congo (B) .07 7 28 08 — .09 
Rwanda +23 -76 -16 —.09 .05 
{Haiti .16 -14 —.06 .00 01 
Ivory Coast .08 -73 .35 —.04 — 2i: 
Upper Volta —.09 -173 -37 .05 —.12. 
Congo (L) .22 12 22 .01 .01 
*Cyprus 52 L -04 — .06 .08 
Dahomey -07 -70 32 — .03 -05 
{Bolivia -87 .68 -10 —.15 14 
Senegal 12 -88 .26 .19 .19 
Uruguay .35 88 11 .08 .23 
*Philippines 49 -83 -09 —.05 .26 
Madagascar .39 252 -05 —.14 -82 
Sierra Leone 05 62 AL —.01 — .02 
Liberia Al 62 .09 —.14 .32 
Togo .09 82 49 —.02 23 
“Israel 43 -58 —.04 —.18 -04 
Mauretania -08 -53 38 -18 -49 
*Pakistan -50 51 .21 .01 .09 
Ghana — .09 Picea 17 —.i1 
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TABLE 1.—(Continued) 








N Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor 4 Factor 5 Factor 6 
z ; ‘Western “Brazzaville “Afro- “Communist “Conserva- tp oon 
~ Nation Community” Africans” Asians” Bloc” tive Arabs” SS 
23% 17% 16% 11% 4% 
Afghanistan —.15 15 84 23 — .00 06 
Indonesia - —.17 -08 282 13 —.19 12 
Egypt — .09 .07 -82 .30 .06 .06 
Syria i —.05 .09 :82 .30 .04 07 
Ethiopia — .02 11 „82 .18 .00 —.14 
Yugoslavia —.18 .15 80 -29 — .03 -02 
India 12 19 -75 .02 31 —.07 
"Ea —~.22 16 74 40 .09 .02 
Nigeria .01 -26 4 —.13 04 25 
Traq — .24 15 -13 .30 .25 —.04 
Tunisia —.02 .25 13 -13 —.01 — .07 
tBurma .05 -13 -12 .24 —.06 .08 
Cambodia —.13 .13 -12 .31 .03 —~ .08 
Tanganyika —.18 33 -67 .22 -10 —.16 
Guinea —.13 .29 67 .32 -09 05 
Mali — .25 -09 65 42 .27 —.11 
Ceylon .02 .19 -65 -21 .05 —.02 
” Sudan .00 24 -60 24 .05 —.09 
Kuwait 14 .29 -58 .24 47 — .06 
Morocco —.15 .13 58 .35 -.40 | —.06 
{Somalia — .04 22 -55 -11 .08 —.27 
Uganda —.02 .32 -55 .27 -06 .03 
Yemen —.02 .24 53 .32 .04 —.13 
Czechoslovakia — 42 Sue B -85 —.02 —.02 
USSR. — 42 —.04 -28 85 —.02 —.02 
Bulgaria —.41 —.05 -29 85 —.03 - — .02 
Byelorussia — 42 — .05 -29 -85 .07 —.06 
_ Poland —.42 —.05 .29 «85 .07 —.06 
l uba —.36 -00 -28 +85 — .07 — .02 
Romania — .89 — .05 32 84 — .02 02 
Ukraine — 45 — .02 -28 -83 — .04 — .03 
Hungary — .40 — .07 -27 .83 16 — .08 


Mongolia i —.42 —.06 -29 .82 -16 —.10 
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TABLE 1.—(Continued) 








Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor 4 


Factor 5 





Nati “Western “Brazzaville “Afro- “Communist ‘Conserva- Factor 6. 
Nation Community” Africans” Asians” Bloc” tive Arabs” | 1betia ‘4 
23% 17% 16% 11% 4% o è 
Albania —.27 .O1 -49 -59 — .05 — .07 
“Conservative Arabs” 7 
Lebanon .09 .16 46 .08 66 -10 
Jordan .17 .34 46 25 58 — .08 
Libya 21 44 45 01 54 —.05 
iy “Iberia” 
Portugal .23 —.25 —.06 —.44 — .08 68 
Spain .52 .13 —.il — .26 09 „66 Yo 
_— aan 
Unclassifiable 
Burundi 14 .30 -48 19 — 09 —.17 
tLaos .26 .19 40 .07 .27 .04 
Nepal 14 .36 47 — .06 .04 —.01- 
{Saudi Arabia 22 14 39 82 18 15 
Trinidad & Tobago 42 Al 18 06 .07 — .08 


Session, ostensibly in the interest of promoting 
African unity, but the essential differences in 
voting patterns seem still to persist. Note also 
the high loadings of Haiti (Negro, very under- 
develoved) and of several Asian and Latin 
American states. Previous studies have noted 
that the Brazzaville states tend to be less anti- 
Western on cold war issues than the Afro-Asian 
‘neutralists,” but more so, and especially on 
colonial questions, than the typical Latin Amer- 
ican state. This second factor then picks out, 
in addition to the Brazzaville Africans, both 
several of the more pro-Western Asians (Phil- 
ippines and Pakistan, plus Israel) and a num- 
ber of Latin Americans who are rather to the 
“east” of their caucusing group (Uruguay and 
Bolivia, for example). The first two factors 
togethar account for 40 per cent of the total 
roll-call variance, and indicate most of the 
states which can generally be expected to take 
the Western position on most cold war issues. 

The third factor quite clearly picks out 
those Asians and Africans sometimes identified 
by the term Afro-Asian neutralists. More often 
than not they vote with the Soviet Union on 
both cold war and colonial questions. They in- 
clude such long-time leaders of this group as 
Egypt, India, and Indonesia, most of the Arab 
countries, Yugoslavia, and a number of Afri- 
can states, especially (but not only) those with 
rather leftist governments which belonged to 


the former “Casablanca” caucusing group. And 
while these are (except for Yugoslavia) non- 
Communist governments, of 24 UN members 
outside of the Sino-Soviet bloc known to have 
received economic and/or military aid fro 
China, the U.S.S.R., or Eastern Europe by — 
mid-1962, 19 have loadings of at least .50 with 
this third factor. Using all 96 non-Soviet bloc ` 
governments in this table, and simple receipt or 
non-receipt of Sino-Soviet aid as the variable, 
this produces a correlation (r) of .72, All of the 
top nine countries on this factor received such 
aid. : , i 
Not surprisingly, the Soviet bloc accounts for 
the other major factor. Only Communist states 
load heavily on this factor—thougk Yugoslavia 
emphatically does not and belongs with Factor 
3. Cuba and Mongolia are virtually indistin- 
guishable from the European members of the 
bloc. But one important evidence of the crack 
in what had in previous years been a solid vot- 
ing alignment is the behavior of Albania. Since 
the defection of Yugoslavia in 1948 this is the, 
first time that any study of the United Natidys — 
has shown a noticeable deviation by a Com- 
munist nation. Albania’s loading cn the factor 
is a mere .59, and if we return to the original 
votes from which the factor analysis is derived, 
Albanie’s voting pattern correlates but .75 
with those of other Soviet “bloc” states. That 
is, voting by the U.S.S.R. “accounts for” little 
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more than half the variance in Albania’s be- 

. havior in the Assembly. 
Finally, there are two minor factors, each 
/sccounting for but four and two per cent of the 
> total variance. Factor five has three countries 
loading highly on it: Lebanon, Jordan, and 
Libya. The name ‘‘Conservative Arabs” seems 
appropriate, for all are non-revolutionary re- 
gimes, in cold-war politics these states vote 
relatively often with the Western powers, and 
each has received substantial foreign aid from 
the United States. Factor six picks out Portugal 
and Spain only; the label “Iberia” is obvious. 
Most commonly in a factor analysis of this 
sort the factors can with relative ease be used to 
identify “groups” of variables (in this case na- 
Mins). This is true for four of our six factors, 


F2 > 3Fi 









F2 > 2A 
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but not for two other. Many of the countries 
loading either on Factors 1 or 2 (called ‘“West- 
ern Community” and “Brazzaville Africans”) 
actually show fairly high loadings on both fac- 
tors, so that they cannot unequivocally be 
identified with either. The majority of states 
with loadings between .50 and .70 on either 
factor share this property. In such circum- 
stances it is often useful to make a scattergram 
and plot the positions of the countries in ques- 
tion on the two competing factors. Figure 1 isa 
graph where the vertical axis represents the 
percentage of variance (simply 100 times the 
factor loading squared) accounted for by Factor 
2, and the horizontal axis the percentage ex- 
plained by Factor 1. All countries with loadings 
of .40 or higher on both factors are represented, 
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Fre. 1. “Latin American” grouping as identified by moderate loadings on Factors 1 and 2. 
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as well as a couple of others for reference, 

In some instances one factor accounts for 
three or more times as much of a country’s 
variance as does the other, and when this hap- 
pens there is little question as to where the 
nation should be grouped. This applies, for ex- 
ample, to Uruguay end Bolivia, for whom 
Factor 2 accounts for almost 50 per cent of the 
variance and Factor 1 Jess than 15 per cent. 
Any country which occupies a position either 
between the vertical axis and the sloping solid 
line to its right, or between the horizontal axis 
and the sloping solid line above it, has this vari- 
ance ratio of more than three to one. The slop- 
ing dashed lines to the right and above the 
solid ones respectively mark the gray area 
where the variance ratio is over two to one. Al- 
though the countries occupying this space are 
distinctly more marginal than one lying closer 
to the axes, it is probably not unreasonable still 
to assign them as weak members of the group 
whose factor accounts for more than twice as 
much variance as any other. Most clearly it 
seems appropriate to think of Liberia and Mad- 
agascar with the “Brazzaville” countries. And 
for any state which has less then 25 per cent of 
its variance accounted for by any factor (e.g. 
Trinidad & Tobago) we have little choice but to 
term it “unclassifiable.” The square in the 
lower left marks out this area of the diagram. 

But for the countries where the percentage 
of variance explained by the most powerful 
factor is less than twice that of the next most 
important factor, it may be misleading to label 
them as belonging with either of the groups for 
which the factor is named. This is especially so 
in the situation illustrated in the above figure, 
where no less than 18 states occupy the area be- 
tween the two dashed lines. Here we must 
speak of yet a sixth voting group, which we can 
label “Latin America.” Twelve of these nations 
are physically located in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. With Honduras and the Dominican 
Republic excluded from our analysis for exces- 
sive absenteeism, only Haiti, Bolivia, Uruguay, 
Cuba, Trinidad & Tobago (in the lower left 
box) El Salvador, Argentina, and Nicaragua do 
not fall into this area. And the latter two are 
extremely marginal. Those 20 countries (in- 
cluding Argentina and Nicaragua) have been 
marked with an asterisk in Table 1 and should 
be considered as comprising a separate group. 
A number of pro-Western Asian states—Ma- 
laysia, Thailand, Pakistan, Philippines and 
Israel—have quite similar voting patterns. 


III. GROUPS AND SUPER-ISSUES 


The influences affecting these groupings are 
not unique or substantially peculiar to the 18th 
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Session. By and large the issues voted upon in 
the Assembly during the Session closely resem- 
ble those that prevailed earlier. It has beeg” 
shown through factor analyses with issues as 
variables (R-analysis) that three major issue ; 
dimensions or “super-issues’”’ can be identified ` 
in each of four different Sessions spread over 
virtually the entire history of the United Na- 
tions.” They have been characterized as “cold 
war,” “colonial self-determination,” and 
“supranationalism” issues, and among them 
they regularly accounted for more than half the 
total variance in all roll-call voting. Two other 
super-issues, concerned with problems of inter- 
vention in southern Africa and of Palestine, 
were found in three of the four Sessions. The 
four or five factors appearing in any Session Yl- i 
ways accounted for between 59 and 70 per cent 
of the total variance in that Session. 

A similar analysis of the 18th (1968) Session 
(using the roll-call data described earlier in this 
paper) showed these same five factors appear- 
ing and accounting for two-thirds of all the 
roll-call variance. Most prominent was the 
cold war issue, accounting for 21 per cent of the 
variance and characterized by votes on such 
specific matters as the seating of Communist 
China and the role of the United Nations in 
Korea—both topics which have long exempli- 
fied the cold war issue in the Assembly. A new 
matter, in form at least, concerned a resolution 
about extended participation in general mu 
lateral treaties concluded under the League $ 
Nations. Disagreement arose over whether all 
nations should be eligible, or merely those which 
were members of the United Nstions and its 
specialized agencies. Since the latter formula 
would exclude mainland China and East Ger- 
many but include West Germany (which is a 
member of several specialized agencies), it is 
not surprising that the issue was perceived and 
voted upon in much the same way as the more 
familiar cold war issues. Another set of roll- 
calls loading highly on this super-issue came 
from discussing item A/5671, a resolution on 
“Consideration of Principles of International 
Law Concerning Friendly Relations and Coop- 
eration Among States.” One section which 
called for the establishment of an international 
center of inquiry and fact-finding for the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes was opposed by theg 
Soviet Union and its allies, X 


13 Alker and Russett, op. cit. 

1 In all there were nine factors with eigen 
values greater than one, accounting for 75 per cent 
of the total variance. I list here only those roll- 
calls which correlated at least .71 with the under- 
lying factor, and thus more than half of whose 
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A second super-issue, accounting for 19 per 
cent of the variance, concerned such familiar 
\N problems as Southern Rhodesia, South West 
iio, and “territories under Portugese ad- 
ministration.” These issues formerly turned up 
on the self-determination factor or on the 
southern Africa one; here the super-issue can 
quite clearly be identified as southern Africa. 
With the dismemberment of the great overseas 
empires there are hardly any other concrete 
colonialism questiors. A similar though less 
thorough convergence occurred in 1961. What 
remains of any separate self-determination 
issue may perhaps be found in a small factor 
identified in only two roll-calls and accounting 
for but four per cent of the variance. A section 
m granting independence to colonial peoples 
end countries was irserted in the “Draft Dec- 
‘laration on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination.” The United Kingdom 
and some Western Europeans tried to have the 
section deleted, with the argument that it was 
irrelevant to the Declaration. 

The other major super-issue, accounting for 
18 per cent of the variance, is related to what 
has for previous years been called “suprana- 
tionalism,” composed of votes affecting the re- 
tention or expansion of the Organization’s 
powers, especially its peacekeeping forces. As 
in earlier years votes on the United Nations’ 
role in the Congo and UNEF in the Middle 
. Hast loaded highly on it, as did a number of 
“Yoll-calls about the proposed expansion and 

new composition of ECOSOC and the Security 

Council. While nations’ votes on this dimension 

surely are not solely the product of their prefer- 

ence for or opposition to a stronger and more 

effective UN, this question is nevertheless a 

common thread through all these roll-calls. 

Finally, there was a factor composed primarily 

of two votes on the status of Palestine refugees 

and accounting for four per cent of the variance. 

Thus the basic issues and alignments under- 
lying the groupings in the 18th Session are 
familiar ones. But in the process of identifying 
them we are reminded of the distinct and un- 
correlated nature of these super-issues; know- 
ing a nation’s position on one dimension pro- 
vides no information by which we can predict 


è 


variance can be accounted for by the factor. More 
- fetailed information on the resolutions can be 
‘found in the “Summary of Activities’ of the 
General Assembly in International Organization, 
18, 2 (1964), 313-467 and of course in the Oficial 
Records themselves. International Conciliation, 
No. 544 (September 1963) discusses the issues 

before their consideretion by the Assembly. 

18 See Table 2 in Alker, op. cit. 
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its position on another. Because no two of these 
issue-dimensions or issue-areas'* together ac- 
count for more than 40 per cent of all members’ 
voting variance we must reject one- or two- 
dimensional representations as general inter- 
pretations of group voting, for which we used 
the Q-analysis approach instead. Nevertheless 
we return to the point raised by Lijphart and 
Rieselbach: for many purposes we want to dis- 
tinguish bahavior on one super-issue from that 
on another, and to see how voting on a par- 
ticular issie-dimension is related to other be- 
havioral o> environmental influences, 

One procedure has been to compute coun- 
tries’ factor scores on each of the major factors 
or super-issues from the R-analysis, and then to 
correlate those factor scores with caucusing or 
other group memberships and with ecological 
variables such as national per capita income, 
foreign aid receipts, or racial composition.’ 
The facto? score summarizes a nation’s voting 
behavior, especially on those roll-calls which 
load heavily on the factor in question. It is com- 
puted according to an equation which weights 
each roll-call roughly according to its correla- 
tion with the factor, so that the roll-calls which 
are best accounted for by the factor make the 
greatest contribution to the factor score, Thus a 
country which voted affirmatively (coded as 
two) on virtually all successful roll-calls that 
loaded heavily on, say, the cold war factor 
would have a high factor score and a state reg- 
ularly voting negatively (coded zero) would 
have a very low one. Because the original fac- 
tors are uncorrelated with each other the con- 
sequent factor scores will also be uncorrelated. 
These faczor scores, serving as summary indices 
of nations] behavior on the major super-issues 
before th2 Assembly, can then be correlated 
with national factor loadings from the Q-anal- 
ysis. Thus we can discover the basic issue- 
dimensions which distinguish our inductively 
identified “groupings” of countries. Table 2- 
gives the correlation of nations’ factor scores 
on each of the three important super-issues 
(cold war, southern Africa, and supranational- 
ism) with their factor loadings on each of the 
six factors from the Q-analysis. 

From this we can quickly obtain a thumbnail 
sketch to characterize the behavior of each in- 
ductively derived “group” of countries. The 
Afro-Asians, for example, are pro-Soviet on 


16 Cf, James Rosenau, “The Functioning of 
International Systems,” Background, 7,3, (1963), 
111-117, for an illuminating discussion of issue- 
areas in national politics. 

17 As was done in Alker, op. cit., and Alker and 
Russett, cp. cit. 
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TABLE 2. CORRELATION OF GROUPING LOADINGS 
WITH SUPER-ISSUE FACTOR SCORES 


National “Cold vention ke 
Groupings War” aT) 
Africa” 8 

“Western Community” 19 —.33 38 
“Brazzaville Africans” Al 45 -36 
“Afro-Asians” — .82 48 17 
“Communists” — .56 45 —.64 
“Conservative Arabs” ll 26 16 
“Iberia” .10 —.74 


—.06. 


cold war jssues, or at least they share with the 
Soviets an opposition to Western use of the UN 
for cold-war purposes, andare quite anti-colonial 
about the problems of southern Africa.* But 
they generally favor initiatives, such as those 
concerning the role of ONUC in the Congo and 
expanding the Security Council and ECOSOC, 
which comprise the ‘‘supranationalism” dimen- 
sion and which the Soviet Union vigorously 
opposed in 1963. It is on these issues that they 
oppose the Communists and on which Yugo- 
slavia (rather favorable to strengthening the 
UN in these contexts) is distinguishable from 
the other Communist states of Eastern Europe. 
Similarly, the Brazzaville countries more or 
less share the Afro-Asians’ position on southern 
Africa and supranationalism but are fairly pro- 
Western on cold-war questions, The Western 
Community countries generally vote in favor of 
those supranationalist initiatives that actually 
come to a roll call, and while moderately un- 
sympathetic with the Assembly’s basic position 
on intervention in Africa are nowhere nearly as 
isolated as are the lonely Iberians. 

It is tempting to refer to some of our groups 
by more explicitly political labels. The ‘“‘Braz- 


18 The fact that the Afro-Asians correlate more 
highly than do the Communists with the ‘‘cold 
war” factor indicates that the latter is a slightly 
misleading label. There are some roll-call votes, 
such as those about the role of the UN in reunify- 
ing and rehabilitating Korea, or establishing a 
fact-finding commission for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, which have substantial ‘“‘supra- 
national” loadings and overtones. On these votes 
the Afro-Asians and Communists often part com- 
pany, a+ least to the degree of an abstention. 
Putting a descriptive label on a factor is always a 
somewhat tentative exercise, which is why I have 
here enclosed the labels in quotation marks. 
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zaville Africans,” for instance, are not well 
named since they include Latin Americans, 
Asians, and other Africans as well. Possibly one,- 
might want to call them simply “pro-Wester@_ 
underdeveloped states.” But we must ascet-4_ 
ically refrain from plucking that apple. A word 
like “pro-Western” demands a unidimensional 
set of issues which does not exist. Each group’s 
substantive position can be spotted only with 
reference to all three of the major issue dimen- 
sions. Imagine a cube defined by three axes— 
left to right: cold war, with the “West” at the 
left and the Communists on the right; vertical: 
intervention in Africa, with the colonial powers 
at the top and the ex-colonies at the bottom; 
depth: supranationalism, with those favoring a 
stronger UN at the front and their opponents í 
behind. These three axes can be thought of%s 
dividing the whole cube into eight subcubes,; 
and each of the major groups falls into a differ- 
ent subcube. The Western Community states 
belong in the upper left front cube, and the 
Communists are more or less polar opposites in 
the lower right rear segment. But the other two 
groups do not fall between the two poles; 
rather they are off to one side or the other of 
the shortest-distance-between-two-points lines. 
The Afro-Asians are lower right but front, and 
the Brazzaville nations lower front but left. 
Such a picture implies a multipolar pattern of 
cross-pressures and shifting coalitions that can 
mitigate international conflict. l 

In describing the correlations of the issye* 
factor scores with the “grouping” loadings we of” 
course are only ascertaining the typical voting 
positions of a group, especially those countries 
loading heavily on the R-factor. Any individual 
member may differ from the group pattern, as 
for example the United States is more ‘‘supra- 
nationalist” than are most states with equally 
high loadings on the Western Community fac- 
tor. Except for establishing very general limits 
from the group, the behavior of a particular 
country can be determined only by a check of 
its own factor scores. 


IV. VOTING GROUPS AND GENERAL 
ASSEMELY POLITICS 


In the Q-analysis we found that an inductive 
procedure identified six factors, and through 
them seven voting groups, in the Assembly. , 
The six factors together accounted for 73~per™- 
cent of all the countries’ variance. Thus the põ- 
litical process is relatively structured and sub- 
ject to description by a small number of align- 
ments. Yet the groups resembled only to a 
limited degree those which would be discovered 
from a list of geographical or caucusing groups 
alone. While geographical labels have some- 
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times been used they are very approximate and 
neither inclusive nor exclusive (e.g., ““Brazza- 
\ville Africans”). Of our inductively-derived 
ygroups only the “Communists” closely resem- 
” bled a caucusing group in terms both of who 
was included and who excluded. 

In contrast to the mere evidence of caucus- 
ing groups the Q-analysis reveals other politi- 
cally based groupings as follows: 

1. The members of the Scandinavian cau- 
cusing group do indeed agree almost entirely 
among themselves in this Session, but Ireland 
and Austria differ from them in no significant 
way. 

2. Analysis of the Latin American caucusing 
group would find a moderate element of cohe- 

Ysion, but entirely miss the very high similarity 
„Of Israel and several pro-Western Asians to the 
’ Latin voting pattern. 

3. If the examination were based on caucus- 
ing groups extant in 1963 it would also not un- 
cover the great consensus remaining within the 
officially disbanded Brazzaville and Casablanca 
groups. 

4, The convergence of interest among the 
North Atlantic countries would not be found 
by examining any formal caucusing group. 

The use of an inductive procedure also per- 
mits us to make some more general statements 
about politics in the Assembly. A simplified 
East-West-Neutral categorization which has 

Qbaracterized so much journalistic and even 
scholarly analysis of the world orgainzation is 
utterly misleading. In terms of the states’ be- 
havior, five major groups (on four factors) 
emerge, in addition to two small groups and a 
few marginal countries. It should be empha- 
sized that the identification of these groups de- 
pends upon their final behavior in the vote, not 
upon tacit or explicit bargaining among diverse 
log-rolling coalitions which may exchange 
promises of support before the vote. It might be 
supposed, for instance, that one set of countries 
might offer its support to another set on cold 
war issues, in response to the other’s votes on a 
self-determination roll-call. While this kind of 
bargaining undoubtedly does occur, an analysis 
of voting patterns alone would not find it since 


= 
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both sets of countries would vote identically, 
whatever their reasons for doing so. But a num- 
ber of groups in the General Assembly retain 
their distinctiveness in the actual balloting. 
Two or more groups must combine to make a 
majority, and majorities on each of the differ- 
ent super-issues are composed differently. Com- 
parisons with politics within national parlia- 
mentary assemblies may provide many fruitful 
insights and hypotheses, but the multiparty 
pattern of shifting coalitions that was approx- 
imated in the French Third and Fourth Repub- 
lic may provide a closer analogy than will the 
aggregation of multiple interests within two 
stable parties as in Britain or even the United 


. States. 


Finally, there is reason to believe that this 
multi-group phenomenon is not especially new. 
It existed both before the well-known conflicts 
within NATO and the communist countries be- 
came evident, and largely before the admission 
of most of the new states. I conducted a similar 
Q-analysis of voters in the 1952 and 1957 ses- 
sions, to bereported upon more fully elsewhere.!® 
By the same criteria employed here the 1952 
analysis found four groups, and the 1957 anal- 
ysis uncovered eight, though four were quite 
small. Therefore the discovery of but five large 
groups and two small ones in 1963 comes as 
something of a surprise, especially since the 
1952 and 1957 analyses were performed on only 
57 and 81 countries respectively. The expansion 
of Assembly membership (to 107 for purposes 
of this analysis) has in fact outpaced the dif- 
ferentiation of new voting groups. Nor has their 
composition altered radically. Except for the 
emergence of the “Brazzaville” group and a 
certain greater differentiation between most 
other Afro-Asians and a somewhat pro-Western 
minority, the changes over the three sessions 
have not been great. Recent discoveries of a 
complex pattern of relationships in the General 
Assembly not only identify new reality but also 
show some lag between reality and our percep- 
tion of it. 


18 Bruce M. Russett, International Regions and 
International Integration (Chicago: Rand Me- 
Nally, forthcoming.). 


VIOLENCE IN PRE-MODERN SOCIETIES: RURAL COLOMBIA* 
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Columbia University 


Violence is a common phenomenon in devel- 
oping polities which has received little atten- 
tion! Clearly a Peronist riot in Buenos Aires, a 
land invasion in Lima, and a massacre in rural 
Colombia are all different. Yet we have no 
typology which relates types of violence to 
stages or patterns of economic or social devel- 
opment. We know little of the causes, incidence 
or funciions of different forms of violence. This 
article is an effort to understand one type of 
violence which can occur in societies in transi- 
tion. 

Violencein Colombia has traditionally accom- 
panied transfers of power at the national level. 
This can account for its outbreak in 1946, when 
the Conservative Party replaced the Liberals. 
It cannot account for the intensity or duration 
of rural violence for two decades. This article 
focuses primarily on the violence from 1946 to 
1953, and explains its intensification and dura- 
ation as the defense of a traditional sacred 
order against secular modernizing tendencies 
undermining that order. We shall discuss vio- 
lence since 1953 in the concluding section. 


I. VIOLENCE IN THE PERIOD 1946-1953 


From 1946 to 1958, rural violence ranging 
from physical assault to brutal inhumanity en- 
gulfed most of Colombia, and touched every 
social institution from the family to the Church. 
It was so widespread and pervasive that the 
most appropriate name Colombians found for 
it was generic: the Violence. Though it varied in 
intensity among regions, violence was present 
in all of interior Colombia; only regions near 
Colombia’s borders with the Atlantic, the Pa- 
cific, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Peru were ex- 
empt. The destruction and disruption of life 
caused by the violence is difficult to overstate. 
Careful estimates indicate 135,000 deaths from 
the violence between 1949 and 1958.7 Ina town 


* I am indebted to Oscar Delgado, Fernando 
Guillén Martinez, Nelson Kasfir, Juan Linz, Peter 
Landstreet, John Plank and Thomas O'Leary for 
their suggestions on earlier versions of this article. 

1 An excellent discussion of the present state of 
our ignorance and the most urgent needs for con- 
cepts and research is Harry Eckstein’s introduc- 
tion to Harry Eckstein, (ed.), Internal War (New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1964). 

2 Mons. German Guzmán Campos, Orlando 
Fals Bcrda, and Eduardo Umaña Luna, La 
Violencia en Colombia, Ediciones Tercer Mundo, 
Bogoté, 1963, Vol. I, pp. 287-293. 


in Tolima to which many fled to escape the vio- 
lence, investigators found that 503 of 509 fam- 
ilies had suffered the loss of some close relative, 
that one-third of immigrant families had been 
landowners, and that violence in the town itself 
around 1950 had destroyed its four coffee mills 
and five iron foundries. Doubtless similar 
conditions prevailed in scores of other towns. 

The violence existed for the entire 1946-53 
period. It began on a small scale in 1946-7 
shortly after a Conservative assumed the pres- 
idency after thirty years of Libzral rule. In_, 
April, 1947, Liberal leader Gaitán presented % / 
memorandum protesting acts of violence in 56, 
towns in eleven of fifteen states.‘ In February, 
1948 he made an “Oration for Peace” at a Jarge 
Bogotá rally asking for public order.’ Violence 
increased following the Bogotazo in April, 1948, 
and reached a peak 1949-53 during the presi- 
dential period of Laureano Gémez. Violence 
since 1954 has differed from earlier violence and 
will receive attention later. 

Two outstanding characteristics of the vio- 
lence are that it was rural and that loyalties to 
multi-class parties defined the lines of conflict. 
That the violence was rural is undisputable. No 
major city was affected. Of the 56 towns men- 
tioned above, 30 had fewer than ten thousan 
residents; eight had between ten and fifteen ~ 
thousand, nine between fifteen and twenty, and ° 
nine over twenty thousand. These figures them- 
selves understate the point, since they are based 
on census definitions of towns, many of which 
contain a municipal seat and several hamlets, 
which together might total twenty-five thou- 
sand people, but contain no large concentration 
of population.§ 

The violence pitted Liberal peasant against 
Conservative peasant, and does not seem to 
have had a class basis. Rather than poor looting 


3 In the late 1950’s when the questionnaires 
were distributed, 36% of the sample had resided 
there less than seven years. See Roderto Pineda 
Giraldo El Impacto de la Violencia en el Tolima: 
El Caso de El Libano, Monograffe Sociolégica 
No. 6, Departamento de Scciologfa, Uiiversidad A 
Nacional, Bogotá, 1960, pp. 14, 16-17, 18, 25. 

4 See Guzmán, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 29. 

5 The speech is contained in Las Mejores Ora- 
ciones de Jorge Eliécer Gaitán, Editorial Jorvi, 
Bogotá, 1958, pp. 434-436. 

€ Sahagún in 1951, for example, contained 
37,000 people. It is composed of 12 hamlets in 
addition to the town. ` 
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as) rich or rich oppressing poor, Conservatives 
t. attacked Liberals in similar social ‘stiuations. 
Guzman, for instance, reports no relation be- 
Dives: incidence of violence and either patterns 
of land tenure or levels of education.’ In lacking 
a social class basis, the violence was similar to 
Bendix’s characterization of political and social 
protest in premodern Europe.® 

Considerable documentary evidence supports 
the suggestion that traditional party loyalties 
and not class hostilities underlay the violence.® 
A chief of one band of antagonists in Antioquia 
wrote in July, 1953, of having seen a man’s 
tongue removed by police who explained to 
their victim, “We're cutting it out so you won’t 
ever again shout vivas to the Liberal Party, 

Ont dirty politician s.o.b.” He continues, 
‘They amputated genital organs of others so 
hey wouldn’t create any more Liberals.’"° A 
local organization of Liberals was formed in a 
town in Boyacá “to begin immediately the 
tasks and functions which the struggle against 
the falangist dictatorship implies.” Guzmán 
writes of the violence in one region of Tolima, 
“The Violence there was initiated by official 
elements. Its promoters were mayors, council- 
men and police inspectors.’’? 

It is striking, moreover, that no author has 
suggested that the basis for the violence was 
class hostility; even Marxist authors concede 
the primacy of political hostilities as motiva- 
tions. Colombia’s most imaginative socialist, 
‘Antonio García, wrote in 1953 of the violence, 


We are harvesting the only crop which our “his- 
toric parties” have sown: in this spilling of blood, 
in these odious crimes, in this unpunished cruelty, 
is summed up the sense of our party-laden his- 
tory. Those truly responsible for this blood-letting 
are not the vulgar delinquents,... [but] the 


7 Guzmán, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 139. 

8 See Reinhard Bendix, Nation-Building and 
Citizenship (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1964), pp. 40-48. This characteristic will receive 
receive further attention below. 

? It may be noted that there were some cases of 
class-motivated vio.ence. The Communist Party 
organized a campaign of “mass self-defence” 
through which several autonomous “republics” 
were established. See Partido Comunista de 
Colombia, Treinta Años de Lucha del Partido 

““yComunisia de Colombia, Ediciones Paz y Social- 
ismo, Bogotá, 1960, pp. 93 ff. These were very 
isolated and limited in scale, however, and do not 
alter the analysis of the modal pattern of violence 
presented in the text. 

10 Quoted in Guzmán, op. cii., Vol. I, p. 94. 

u Quoted in bid., p. 84. 

2 Toid., p. 62. 
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TABLE I. CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL URBAN 
voTS, 1946-1949 


Index of 1949 Vote 


è with 1946 =100 Liberal % of 
City 1949 Vote 
Lib. Con. Total 
Armenia, 118 99.5 93 66.8 
Barranquilla 96.5 92 98.5 82.5 
Bogotá 132 116 127.5 75.6 
Bucaramanga 150.5 115 138 73.3 
Cali 145.5 118.5 137.5 67.5 
Cartagena. 122 114 120 17.7 
Ibagué 121.5 110.5 120 69.6 
Manizales 128 110.5 119.5 54.4 
Medellin 138 127 135 56.2 
Pereira 136 94 118.5 74.5 


political system which takes them as its instru- 
ments... .8 


An official history of the Communist Party re- 
ferred to “the reactionary violence on the one 
hand and the illusions of Liberals in the effec- 
tiveness of assaults on the other... . "4 

Because of its precarious political position, 
the Conservative Party initiated violence 
against Liberals. Conservative Opsina Perez 
won the presidency in 1946 when two Liberal 
candidates split the Liberal vote, but the Lib- 
erals retained their electoral majority in con- 
gressional and local elections following 1946 
and posed a serious threat to regain the presi- 
dency in 1950. Moreover, Liberals were in- 
creasing their urban vote more rapidly than 
were Conservatives. Table I shows the com- 
parative growth of the two parties in ten lead- 
ing cities and the percentage of the vote cap- 
tured by Liberals in 1949. In every case, the 
Liberal vote grew significantly more than did 
the Conservative vote 1946-1949, and the Lib- 
als won majorities in the 1949 elections. 

In part to counter increasing Liberal urban 
majorities, Conservatives resorted to rural po- 
litical repression. They were assisted in their 
efforts by political resentments with roots in 
previous conflicts, which had been reinforced 


13 Prologue to Daniel Caicedo, Viento Seco, 
Editorial Nuestra América, Buenos Aires, 1954, 
p. 17. See also his Gaitán y El Problema de la 
Revolucion Colombiana, Bogotá, 1955, pp. 294, ff. 

“ Partido Comunista de Colombia, op. cit., 
p. 93. For a similar view from another leftist 
author, see Camilo Torres Restrepo, “La Violen- 
cia y Los Cambios Socio-Culturales en Las Areas 
Rurales Colombianas”? in Memoria del Primer 
Congreso Nacional de Sociologia, Asociación Co- 
lombiana de Sociologia, Bogotá, 1963, pp. 147- 
148. 
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1930-32. Traditionally in Colombia, the trans- 
fer of national power from one political party to 
_the other has been shortly followed by local 
fights over bureaucratic power, inevitably won 
by the ruling party. Such conflict had broken 
out when the Liberals assumed power in 1930 


after forty-five years of Conservative hegemony. . 


In Boyacá and Santander, two interior states 
which were scenes of later violence, this led to 
-sporadic fighting between Liberals and Conser- 
vatives in small towns. Whether this violence 
was due to Liberals taking revenge on Conser- 
vatives or Conservatives resisting newly-ap- 
pointed Liberals is unknown; probably both 
factors were present. 

In any case, this violence strengthened po- 
litical resentments on local levels. In some 
areas, Conservative peasants were even forced 
to move to other towns, though the extent of 
this migration is unknown. In 1946 when Con- 
servatives regained the presidency, hostilities 
similar to those of 1930 appeared. Boyacá and 
Santander were among the earliest scenes of 
violence. 

The viclence of the 1930’s was short-lived, 
however. One reason was a brief war with Peru 
in 1932 which elevated nationalist over partisan 
passions and drew attention from locai vio- 
lence.!@ But a more basic reason was the differ- 
ence between the Conservative opposition in 
the 1930’s and the Liberal opposition in the 
1940's. 

Conservative Party leadership prior to the 
Liberal victory was old. Moreover, the young 
Conservative leadership under Laureano Gó- 
mez supported Liberal President Alfonso López 
until a break between them in 1935, by which 
time the Liberals were firmly entrenched in 
power. Consequently, Liberals faced no vigor- 
ous opposition on a national level and had no 
reason to stimulate or encourage local violence, 
Liberal opposition following 1946, however, 
was quite vigorous. Led by by Gaitán, it pre- 
sented powerful opposition on a national level 
and threatened to regain power in the next 
Presidential elections. 

To retain political power, Conservatives were 
therefore obliged to counter Liberal urban mo- 
bilization with rural mobilization. Stimulation 
of rural violence, assisted by the legacy of the 
1930’s, accomplished this goal in two ways. 
First, it aroused Conservatives and intimidated 
Liberals: in elections in rural areas, more Con- 


16 The best account of this is contained in Jorge 
Enrique Gutiérrez Anzola, Violencia y Justicia, 
Ediciones Tercer Mundo, Bogotá, 1962, pp. 21- 
25. 

1 See J. A. Osorio Lizarazo, Gaitén, Ediciones 
Lopez Negri, Buenos Aires, 1952, p. 149. 
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servatives and fewer Liberels would vote. Fur- 
ther, growing violence in the countryside would 


justify stronger national measures which would € 


permit repression of Liberals in cities. Though 
Ospina resisted this move, a state of seige was 
declared in November, 1949. 

Repression, however, is not a startling po- 
litical weapon. What sets the Colcmbian vio- 
lence apart is the resonancé which very tradi- 
tional appeals found in stimulating so much 
violence for so long. Typical of such appeals is 
this excerptfrom a speech in 1950 by Conserva- 
tive Laureano Gómez: 


When they erased the name of God from the pre- 
amble to the Constitution, when they adulterated 
the wise principles which reigned over the con- 


cordance of the spiritual and civil power, whet, J 


the youth in the University and secondary schools J 


was submitted to unmasked instruction in nat- 
uralism and atheism, there emerged a process of 
disfiguration of our national soul and destruction 
of our noble Christian and free country, giving us 
instead a structure which forced the people to pass 
over red paths of revolution.” 


The heavy reliance on traditional symbols of 
religion and mystic nationalism, and the power- 
ful resonance it found are puzzling in a modern- 
izing nation, in which manufacturing—apart 
from artisan industry—accounted for more 
than 17% of the national product in 1953,8 and 
which had seven cities with more than 100,000 
population according to the 1951 census. 


Il. EXPLANATIONS OF THE VIOLENCE 


The search for a coherent and convincing ex- 
planation of the violence has been nearly as 
frustrating intellectually as was the violence 
destructive physically. A detailed two-volume 
study ends by listing four “remote causes,” five 
‘proximate causes,” four “immediate causes,” 
and seven “auxiliary causes’; some of the 
“causes” listed are as general as “precipitant 
factors” or ‘social deficiencies.” The list of 
factors frequently cited is formidable: regional- 
ism, lack of national unity, traditionalism, 
fanaticism, institutional rigidity, pcverty, psy- 
chopathic tendencies, political and military jn- 
volvement, erosion of family, inadequate so- 
cialization, etc. 

To this diverse collection, an American soci- 
ologist, Robert C. Williamson, has brought eo= 


17 From speech published in El Siglo (Bogotá), 
August 8, 1950. 

18 ECLA, Analyses and Projections of Economic 
Growth, Vol. HI, The Economic Development of 
Colombia, United Nations, New York, 1957, p. 17. 

18 See Guzmán, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 381-417, 
especially 410-417. 
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herence in a suggestive article.?? He relies pri- 
marily on two interrlated hypotheses, depriva- 
tion and atomization: “[I]nternecine warfare 


~ has been the end-result of social, political and 


economic frustration as well as of personal 
anomie.’ These two factors, he argues, created 
a potential for aggression, and other features of. 
the Colombian system translated potential 
aggression to internecine warfare. He suggests 
specific links between potential aggression and 
political and military involvement, breakdown 
of traditional institutions, inadequate sociali- 
zation, and ready availability of coffee crops 
for looting during harvesting. 

While this is an admirable effort at a synthe- 
sis of diverse factors and integration with social 


theory, two major characteristics of the vio- 


lence are unexplained by the theory and even 
tend to controvert it. First, the violence was 
rural. Second, the lines of division of conflict 
were determined by party loyalty and pitted 
peasant against peasant. , 

Williamson notes “the relative immunity of 
the city to this kind of warfare,”?? but makes 
no attempt to relate this to his theory. This is 
most surprising because both the hypotheses he 
offers, deprivation and atomization, imply 
greater urban than rural violence. While objec- 
tive deprivation is perhaps greater in rural than 
urban areas, only perceived deprivation produces 
frustration which drives men to violence, and 
this is probably heightened in cities. Migrants 


& to cities characteristically have higher aspira- 
7 \ tions than the folk they left behind, and become 


au 


a 


more acutely aware than they had been of what 
they lack. Perceived deprivation is thus prob- 
ably higher in cities and can more readily lead 
to the social, economic and political frustration 
of which Williamson speaks. 

This is especially true since relative depriva- 
tion may not have been acute in coffee-growing 
areas where violence was particularly heavy. 
Coffee prices were frozen during the War, but 
rose sharply afterwards, From an annual aver- 
age of 15.9 cents per pound in 1945, they rose 
to 30.1 in 1947, 37.4 in 1949, and reached 58.7 
in 1951.23 While coffee growers did not receive 
all of this increase, living conditions for thou- 


2 “Toward a Theory of Political Violence: The 
Case of Rural Colombia,” Western Political 

arterly (March 1965), 35-44. A related view is 
suggested by Orlando Fals Borda in an unpub- 
lished paper presented to the Fifth World Con- 
gress of Sociology, 1962, “The Role of Violence in 
the Break with Traditionalism: The Colombian 
Case.” 

2 Op. cit., p. 36. 

22 Ibid., p. 4L. 

23 FAO, The World Cofee Economy, Commodity 
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TABLE II. GROWTH OF FIVE LARGEST 
cities, 1938-1951 








Index of 
Population Index Rest of 
City 1938 1951 1938 =100 Correspond- 

(hundreds) (hundreds) ing State 

1938 =100 
Bogotá 330.3 648.3 196 115 
Medellin 168.3 358.2 213 119 
Cali 101.9 284.2 279 161 
Barranquilla 152.3 279.6 184 128 
Bucaramanga 51.3 112.3 219 113 


TABLE II. ECONOMIC GROWTH 1945-1953% 











Rate of Composition of 
Sector Growth Product 

1945-53 1945 1953 
Agriculture 2.7% 47.0% 36.9% 
Mining 5.7 3.7 3.7 
Manufacturing 9.2 13.4 17.2 
Artisan Industry 8.4 3.1 3.8 
Construction 2.7 6.1 4.8 
Transportation 13.7 4.2 7.4 
Energy, Utilities, 

etc. 12.7 7 1.2 

Government 8.9 5.5 6.9 
Trade 9.0 10.2 12.9 
Rents 3.8 6.1 5.2 
Total 5.9% 100.0% 


100.0% 


sands of small growers were surely not worsen- 
ing during years of increasing violence. 
Likewise, atomization is usually intensified 
by rapid modernization, in which traditional 
structures are eroded or left behind and not 
immediately replaced. Urbanization and indus- 
trialization are two of the most powerful motors 


of such modernization. William Kornhauser has“ ~ 


noted that 


the very rapid expansion of cities and industries ` 
has constituted perhaps the most general source of 
social atomization in the modern world, insofar as 
they have inhibited the growth of new forms of 
group life to replace the village community, ex- 
tended family and guild which they destroyed. 


As Tables II and III demonstrate, both rapid 
urbanization and rapid industrialization were 





Bulletin Series No. 33, United Nations, Rome, 
1961, p. 73. 

* Taken from ECLA, op. cit., p. 16. 

% The Politics of Mass Society (New York: The 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1959), p. 157. For a full 
discussion of the effects of urbanization and in- 
dustralization, see ibid., pp. 142-158. 
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taking place at this time; the five largest cities 
increased rapidly, far outstripping their sur- 
rounding areas, and predominantly urban ac- 
tivities like manufacturing and trade increased 
their share of the total output from 23.6% in 
1945 to 30.1% in 1953 while the whole economy 
was expanding at an annual rate of 5.9%. Thus 
Kornhauser’s remark is acutely pertinent. 

Thus Williamson’s hypctheses point to urban 
violence, while Colombia’s violence was rural. 
Further, Williamson’s hypotheses suggest a 
class basis for the violence. If men are driven to 
violence by frustration and deprivation, then 
they are motivated in part by social resent- 
ments and can be expected to assault the ‘‘es- 
tablishment.” Yet, as we have seen, political 
rivalry ard not class hatred was a major root of 
the conflict. Williamson’s hypotheses, how- 
ever, suggest social resentment as a root, and 
thus once again fail to explain a major char- 
acteristic of the violence.?? The search for an 
alternative explanation should begin with con- 
sideration of the party system and political 
loyalties which produced the violence. 

Prior to the rise of the urban sector, the party 
system was based on traditional legitimacy. 
Liberal and Conservative strength varied be- 
tween states and within states, but the identi- 
fication cf a town with one or the other party 
was probably accidental. It perhaps began with 
the association of a patron in the 19th century 
with one party, which implied the association of 
his peons with that same party. Colombia’s 
19th century feudalism thus produced political 
groupings similar to those produced by Euro- 
pean feudalism as described by Bendix: 


In this [medieval] setting the lower strata of the 
population are fragmented. Hach community of 
peasants belongs to the jurisdiction of its lord, 
each group of craftsmen to the jurisdiction of its 


z2 For a similar stress, see Fernando Guillén 
Martinez, Ratz y Futuro de la Revolución, Edi- 
ciones Tercer Mundo, Bogotá, 1963, pp. 188 and 
passim: Vernon L. Fluharty, Dance of the Mil- 
lions (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1957), pp. 110-211; and John D. Martz, Colombia 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1962), pp. 117-118. 

27 Williamson’s theory may, however, go quite 
far in explaining the urban explosion in 1948 
known as the Bogotazo. High inflation in the first 
part of 1948 heightened deprivation, and the 
violence did have a class basis; objects of attack 
were typically symbols of social power: public 
buildings, churches, hotels, businesses, news- 
papers, etc. See Alfonso Lépez Michelsen, Cues- 
tiones Colombianas, Impresiones Modernas, Méx- 
ico, 1955, pp. 73-74. 
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guild and town. Thus, peasants participate in 
medieval polities only indirectly, ...; as sub- 


jects they are bound up for better or worse with ~ 
ae 


the jurisdictional rights of their lord to whom they~ 
are bound in loyalty and service.?8 


By the early 20th century, the original reasons 
for the association had died, but the association 
persisted, stimulated occasionally by strife 
along party lines and by partial mobilization 
for elections. 

Party legitimacy then was traditional, and 
loyalty took on quasi-religious overtones. One 
of Colombia’s most perceptive social observers 
suggests this view in a novel set in the mid- 
1940’s: “in this country there didn’t exist po- 
litical parties properly speaking, but religious 


sects, closed churches into which one was born tg 


and died without real convictions, in the same *.. 


way as one inherits a religious creed which... 
must be defended ardently unto death.’ If 
this characterization is correct, one would ex- 
pect minimal party organization in rural areas, 
since organization is unnecessary to retain 
traditional loyalty. Occasional stimulation 
through party violence—as in 1909-03 and 
1980-32 in the twentieth century—and elec- 
tions would be sufficient to maintain it. Several 
observers have noted such scant organization of 
parties; 

Traditional legitimation is characteristically 
upset when people move to a modern urban 


context." Choosing to leave the region nds 


economic activity of one’s father often leads 
one to question traditional identifications, 


28 Reinhard Bendix, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 

2° Alfonso López Michelsen, Los Elegidos, Edi- 
torial Guarania, México, 1953, p. 313. This ex- 
plication is also based on conversations with the 
Colombian historian Fernando Guillén Martínez, 
but it is only a hypothesis. It would require for its 
verification detailed anthropological work in 
several communities and an attempt to see 
whether strong correlations are indeed absent 
between party identification and sociclogical vari- 
‘ables in rural areas. A cursory glance at regional 
party strength did not suggest any correlations to 
the author, but this is clearly a fruitful area for 
research. The view suggested here is also con- 
tained in Eduardo Santa, Sociologie Politica de 
Colombia, Ediciones Tercer Mundo, Bogotá, pps 
74-76 and passim. ; 

30 See Santa, op. cit, pp. 81-82; end Martz, 
op. cit., p. 12. 

3! This has been treated widely in the literature 
on African states. See for example Immanuel 
Wallerstein, The Politics of Independence (New 
York: Vintage Books, 1961), pp. 29-43. 
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Moreover, demands of new occupational and 
social relationships of an urban area typically 
imply new legitimation, often linked to satis- 

action of demands based on social position. 

“ For this reason, urbanization and industriali- 
zation tend to produce pressures for achieve- 
ment-oriented political appeals and more pene- 
trating political organization. 

A reform movement in the 1930’s produced 
the first of these. The Liberal Party sought sup- 
port of new urban groups by granting economic 
and social privileges, not by arousing traditional 
symbols, which say, in effect, “We are both 
Liberals; therefore follow me.” 

At the same time, it is obvious that this 
change was only a partial one, that there were 
(and are) many arzas in which a traditional, 

ot modern, appeal was most effective. This 
suggests a characteristic of societies in transi- 
tion noted by other authors: the coexistence of 
a modern and traditional sector. This coexis- 
tence of the modern with the traditional applies 
not only to legitimation of party authority, but 
also to many features of the economic and so- 
cial systems, 

By the close of World War II, then, Colom- 
bia was in the midst of transition. A generally 
rural traditional sector coexisted with a pre- 
dominantly urban modern sector. The modern 
sector, strengthened by industrialization and 
urbanization, was gradually replacing the 
traditional sector; political power had swung to 
an urban-oreinted Liberal Party as a result of 


~ the reforms of the 1930’s. 


Hobsbawn, in his study of primitive social 
movements, suggests what he terms “populist 
legitimism” as a characteristic reaction of a 
traditional sector tc such a threat. He describes 
its logic as follows: 


First, the ruler (or an institution like the Church) 
in some sense symbolizes and represents the 
people and its ways of life, as uninstructed public 
opinion sees it... . But if this stable order, poor 
though it should be, should be threatened from 
outside or inside, then, unless the ruler has pro- 
duced or tolerated more than the expected meas- 


ure of poverty, injustice and death (to use the 


Chinese phrase, ‘the mandate of heaven has run 
out’), the people will rally round him, since he is 
in a symbolic sense, ‘themselves,’ or at least the 


„à personification of the social order. 
X 


$2 It has perhaps been developed most fully by 
Gino Germani in Polttica y Sociedad en Una Epoca 
de Transición, Editorial Paidos, Buenos Aires, 
1962, pp. 69-126. - 

3s E. J. Hobsbawm, Primitive Rebels. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1959), pp. 118-119. 
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Post-war Colombia satisfied some conditions 
for populist legitimism, since a traditional order 
was being undermined by urbanization and in- 
dustrialization—in short by modernization. 
But modernization does not always beget vio- 
lence on a grand scale. Colombia’s political 
parties, however, differed in two respects from 
those of mest other Latin countries. They 
dated from the mid-nineteenth century and 
virtually all peasants identified with them; and 
they diverged sharply in their commitments to 
modernization. 

The Liberal Party represented an attack on 
the traditional sacred order. Liberal identifica- 
tion with secular forces of urbanization and in- 
dustrialization in the 1980’s placed the party 
squarely on the side of modernization. Its la- 
tent anti-clericalism reinforced this identifica- 
tion, especially when attacks on churches took 
place in several sections of the country follow- 
ing Gaitan’s assassination in 1948, 

The Conservative Party stood for the tradi- 
tional sacred order in the sense of Hobsbawn’s 
ruler. Since the late 1930’s, Conservatives had 
been stressing the moral superiority of the 
traditional peasant over urban masses.*4 Lau- 
reano Gómez in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s 
intensified the appeal to such symbols as the 
Church, family and Hispanic heritage, These 
became the bases of his proposed constitutional 
reforms in 1953, and he devoted about half a 
radio speech discussing those reforms to a his- 
torical sketch in which the erosion of values was 
traced to 1930, the year of the Liberal accession 
and the beginning of modernization.® 

Rhetoric of this sort stimulated traditional 
identifications and intensified resentments 
toward the modern sector. Violence motivated 
by political hostilities on a local level was thus 


transformed into wider violence directed against ~~” 


perpetrators of moral and spiritual decay. Thus 
violence became a kind of holy war, defend- 
ing a traditional order against those who were - 
undermining it. 

The key to this process was to identify Lib- 


See also Bendix, op. cit., pp. 45-47 for a discus- 
sion of populist legitimism and its relation to 
political life in pre-modern Europe. 

3 See, for example, Silvio Villegas, No Hay 
Enemigos a la Derecha, Manizales, 1937; and 
Gilberto Alzate Avendaño, Sus Mejores Páginas, 
Editorial Renacimiento, Manizales, 1961. The 
latter is a collection of newspaper articles and 
speeches from the late 1930's. 

% Gomez later passed to world history, seeing 
the crisis of Western civilization as emanating 
from the French Revolution. The speech was 
printed in El Siglo (Bogotá), May 21, 1958. 
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eral peasants with modernization, which was 
difficult since they were no more modernized 
than Conservative peasants and probably 
shared the latters’ resentments. Traditional 
loyalties to the Liberal Party, however, asso- 
ciated some peasants with Liberal efforts to- 
ward modernization. Traditional political hos- 
tilities were thus reinforced in rural areas by 
the conflict over modernization. This explains 
the unusually strong partisan rhetoric of the 
period, in which traditional values of Church 
and family were juxtaposed with Liberal efforts 
at modernization. Liberal peasants fought back, 
partly to defend themselves, partly in response 
to traditional appeals from Liberal leaders.** In 
a context of insecurity which stemmed from in- 
tense hostility between the parties, rural vio- 
lence rose to unprecedented and unintended 
heights. 

The existence of national political parties 
which differed in their commitments to mod- 
ernization and with which nearly all peasants 
identified were thus crucial ingredients in the 
violence. The absence of such institutions in 
other countries explains why the Colombian 
violence has few parallels among modernizing 
nations.*? 


38 One Liberal Senator is reported to have ex- 
horted Liberals to “break even social and family 
relations with Conservatives.” See Ei Siglo 
(Bogotá), July 30, 1952. 

37 An article by Orlando Fals Borda which came 
to the author’s attention after the completion of 
the manuscript hints at a view similar to that 
presented. Fals refers to ‘‘the hypothesis that the 
appearance of violence in the countryside in 
Colombia since the late 1940’s has been an irra- 
tional but effective political response to efforts to 
preserve essential aspects of the same old ‘sacred’ 
order. . . .”? He does not, however, follow out this 
suggestion to account for the duration or inten- 
sity of the violence; he refers only to the fact that 
“the use of violence could not be held within 
reasonable bounds and it got out of the control of 
the political leaders who had sought to use it and 
became a monster of malfunctioning based on 
unanticipated structural faults and cleavages,” 
and leaves that phenomenon unanalyzed. He also 
asserts that the peasants ‘were unable to take the 
next step toward the social revolution that they 
unconsciously desired,” indicating his implicit 
agreement with the Williamson thesis which he 
had articulated in “The Role of Violence...” 
op. cit. See Orlando Fals Borda, “Violence and the 
Break-Up of Tradition in Colombia” in Claudio 
Veliz, ed., Obstacles to Change in Latin America. 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1965). Quotes 
are from pp. 189, 197 and 198 respectively. 
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III, CONCLUSION 


We may summarize the argument. Colom- 
bian violence was rural and pitted peasant,“ 
against peasant, and thus cannot be understood’, 
as generated by social deprivation or anomie. ` 
Rather, it was a feudal or premodern conflict, 
generated by modernization. Modernization 
begun in the 1930’s presented a threat to a sa- 
cred traditional order, and created a potential 
for populist legitimism, or violent defense of 
that order. This potential was realized because 
of four additional factors: traditional and uni- 
versal loyalty of peasants to the Liberal or Con- 
servative party; the identification of the Liberal 
party with modernization; a legacy of political 
violence accompanying transfers of power at 
the national level; and the Conservative parti sg 
political interest in exploiting viclence. vw 
lence against Liberals widened and intensified 
into a holy war against modernization, with 
which Liberal peasants were associated through 
traditional party loyalty. 

This view explains why the violence was so 
intense for so long, and can account for several 
features of the violence which the Williamson 
view leaves unexplained. First, it explains why 
the violence was rural: only that sector could be 
mobilized against modernization. Second, it 
explains why there was no class basis to the 
violence: feudal political affiliations with no 
class basis associated some peasants with mod- 
ernization and defined the lines of conflict. g 
Third, it explains the political overtones of tha 
violence: peasants rose to the defense of a tradi- 
tional order personified by the Conservative 
party, against Liberal peasants whose party 
affiliation identified them with modernization. 
Fourth, it explains the potency of messianic, 
quasi-religious political rhetoric: only this 
could mobilize tradition-bound peasants against 
an enemy whose most visible difference was 
party loyalty. Fifth, it explains why national 
leaders incited the violence: political impera- 
tives of the Conservative party complemented 
loyalties of peasant adherents to traditional 
values, Sixth, it explains why a figure like Gó- 
mez, in essence struggling vainly against the 
French Revolution, could attain pclitical emi- 
nence in an industrializing and urbanizing na- 
tion: his attacks on modernization resounded 
powerfully in the sector being threatened bya 
such changes. 

There is a seventh feature of the violence ° 
also better explained by our view than by Wil- 
liamson’s, It is generally acknowledged that an 
evolution in the violence occurred from the 
late 1940’s to the late 1950’s. Prominent among 
the motives of later violence was family ven- 
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geance.®8 Another was that orphans of the vio- 

lence raised among antagonists knew no other 

life and continued killing. Economic motives 
F have also been present, from robbing coffee 
¿~ crops to kidnappings. No dates may be given 
<7. for the replacement of “traditional” violence 
by this latter pattern, but the best empirical 
study of the violence suggests that such factors 
were relatively minor in the late 1940’s but 
important in the late 1950’s.*° Williamson rec- 
ognizes these factors as part of the violence, but 
makes no attempt to account for an evolution. 

Our view implies that the violence could not 
maintain its original character for long. Not 
only was it fighting a losing battle against mod- 
ernization, but was also destroying its roots, 
yi traditional society. Three features may be 
W noted. First, thousands of peasants fled the 
violence, some to urban areas, others to new 

38 Biographies of four leading outlaws of the 
late 1950’s and 196)’s suggest the killing or viola- 
tion of a close relative as the catalyst which in- 
duced them to begin locting and killing. See Brian 
Moynaham, “La Violencia,” Cromos (Bogotá), 
October 18, 1965. 

33 One common practice in some areas for in- 
stance was to hire bandits to terrorize a finca, 
whose owners would then be forced to sell at a low 
price. Theft of coffee crops was also common. See 
Guzmán, op. cit., Yol. I, p. 180, and Vol. II, p. 
276. 

40 Tbid., Vol. II, pp. 267-279. Colombians gen- 
‘erally speak of the evolution as having occurred. 
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rural areas. Second, new local institutions arose 
as peasants banded together for protection 
from aggression. Third, upward mobility be- 
came possible for many peasants who came 
upon abandoned land.“ Each of these effects of 
the violence tended to erode the traditional 


-~ society out of which it was born and conse- 


quently to weaken its roots. i 

There is some reason to believe that rural 
violence is now entering a third stage, that of 
fidelista-inspired guerrilla activity. The first 
incident which was clearly fidelista-inspired 
occurred in January, 1965; such activities may 
increase in the future. This suggests a dialectic 
of Colombia’s violence, in which feudal conflict 
undermined the social structure which pro- 
duced it, leading to a decade of unstructured 
and diverse violence, which in turn may be 
followed by modern conflict which could not 
have prospered in the traditional society. 


4. These and related points are brought together 
by Camilo Torres Restrepo, op. cit. Also see Fals 
Borda, ‘Violence and the Break-Up of Tradi- 
tion...” op. cit., pp. 199-201, Pineda, op. cit., 
passim, Gutierrez, op. cit., pp. 15-50 and Guz- 
mán, op. cit., Vol. I pp. 154-156 and 412. 

42 See James Nelson Goodsell, ‘“Colombia’s 
‘la violencia’,’’? The Christian Science Monitor, 
January 14, 1966, in which the rise of fidelista 
activity is discussed. A statement to the same 
effect by Colombia’s Minister of War, General 
Reibeiz Pizarro, may be found in El Tiempo 
(Bogotá), November 6, 1965. 
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Participation is one of the crises of political 
modernization. Along with the political awak- 
ening of masses of people has come the neces- 
sity of absorbing them meaningfully into the 
political system. The almost universally low 
levels of formal education and political com- 
petence contribute to the difficulties of mo- 
bilization. The most advanced polities are still 
seeking ways of making democratic participa- 
tion effective; modernizing polities find the task 
even more formidable. This article examines 
the relaticnships among participation, educa- 
tion, and political competence in a sample of 
members cf the Italian Socialist Party (PSI). 

Although Italy is an advanced polity, in 
average education and industrialization it lags 
behind the world leaders in Europe and North 
America; and in some respects patterns of par- 
ticipation likewise reflect a transitional stage. 
The PSI is probably the only democratic So- 
cialist party of the classic Marxian type left in 
Western Europe. It is devoted to the demo- 
cratic mobilization of the industrial and agri- 
cultural masses. But it also contains a sub- 
stantial middle-class element, and thus pro- 
vides an opportunity to study the relationship 
between participation and political competence 
for persons of different levels of formal educa- 
tion. 

There can be little doubt that differences in 
formal education have political consequences. 
The evidence is compelling that persons of high 
education participate more, are more knowl- 
edgeable, feel more efficacious, and exhibit 
greater sensitivity to the ideological dimensions 
of politics. Evidence from a sample of members 
of the PSI reinforces and refines these findings. 
Going beyond the simple associations between 
participation, education, and political compe- 
tence, it is further evident that participation is 
more crucial as a means to political competence 
for the poorly educated than for the better 
educated. Formal education and participation 
in politics are both ways of achieving compe- 
tence. There are undoubtedly many others, but 
participation is especially important for people 
of low education. The association between par- 
ticipation and political competence is not as 
` strong for those of high education, as formal 
schooling and socialization in a sophisticated 
environment serve to develop competence in- 
dependently of participation. 


Three dimensions of political competence 
were investigated—factual knowledge about 
politics, sense of political efficacy, and ideolog- 
ical sensitivity. Measurements are discussed 
below. Although the data revealed the expected 
higher association between participation and 
political competence for those of low education, 
they also suggested some limitations on par- 
ticipation as a means to competence. At a 


given level of participation, the better educated y 
always ranked higher on knowledge and efi- Y. 


cacy. And high levels of ideological sensitivity 
were found only among members who ranked 
high on both education and participation. 
Finally, the relationship between participation 
and knowledge is stronger than that between 
participation and efficacy. Before discussing the 
implications of these findings I will examine 
some dimensions of the problem and present 
the data on which my conclusions are based.) 


I, PARTICIPATION, EDUCATION, AND 
VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


One of the best documented conclusions 


* This research was accomplished while I was aK 


Fulbright lecturer at the University of Florencein | _ 


1962-63. I wish to thank the Italian Fulbright 
Commission authorities, the Horace H. Rackham 
Graduate School of The University of Michigan, 
and the Olivetti Foundation for their assistance, 
as well as the several professors, students, and 
party officials in Italy who made this research 
possible. 

1 These data are drawn from a research project 
on the internal politics of a PSI federation. While 
the larger study also includes interviews with all 
the formal leaders of the party in the province, 
plus extensive documentary research in party 
archives, the data analyzed here derive from 301 
interviews with a dense sample of every third 
member of the party in the chief commune of the 
province. (The number of valid responses varies 


somewhat from table to table.) The interviews | 


were administered in the spring of 1963 by stw ` 


dents of the University of Florence. The response 
rate was 81% after at least two callbacks. 

The larger study, which treats organiza- 
tional democracy and oligarchy as problems in 
communications, is Party Democracy: The Internal 
Politics of an Italian Socialist Federation (forth- 
coming). 
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about participation in voluntary associations in 
the United States is that high education and 
high participation are closely related. Studies 
Parine demonstrate that participation in vol- 
untary associations is associated with increased 
political competence even if the associations 
are themselves non-political. And the evidence 
is overwhelming that political competence and 
association membership correlated highly in 
the United States.? There is considerable evi- 
dence that these findings apply elsewhere. In 
their five-nation study, Gabriel Almond and 
Sidney Verba found that participation in vol- 
untary associations is highly associated with 
political competence.? Similar conclusions are 
reported from a Finnish study cited by S. M. 

‘pluipset.! 

_/ ` Formal education is another method of ac- 
quiring both the substantive knowledge and the 
feeling of personal efficacy that are essential to 
political participation. That the better edu- 
cated have higher rates of participation, re- 
gardless of how participation is measured, is 
demonstrated by a number of studies.’ It is 
equally obvious that some individuals of meager 
formal education are active in politics and that 
some well-educated people are not: other vari- 
ables clearly intervene between education and 
participation. In tke PSI, for example, mem- 
bers are induced to join the party regardless of 
their levels of politicization and commitment. 

-~ This seems to be a general phenomenon in 

‘Gotuntary associations. James March and Her- 

A 
2 See Howard E. Freeman, Edwin Novak, and 

Leo G. Reeder, “Correlates of Membership in 

Voluntary Associations,” American Sociological 

Review, 22 (October 1957), 228-233; Herbert 

Maccoby “The Differential: Political Activity of 

Participants in a Voluntary Association,” ibid, 

23 (October 1958), 524-532; Charles R. Wright 
and Herbert H. Hyman, “Voluntary Association 

Memberships of American Adults: Evidence from 

National Sample Su-veys,” ibid, 28 (June 1958), 
284-294. 

3 The Civic Culture (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1963), p. 320. Their measure of 
competence differs from that used in the present 
study. 

4 Political Man, (Garden City, New York: 
ie, Doubleday, 1960), p. 202. 

$ For example, Almond and Verba, op. cit., p. 

“ 304: Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, War- 
ren E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The Ameri- 
can Voter, (New York: Wiley, 1960), pp. 475-481; 
the evidence cited in Lipset, op. cit., pp. 187-189; 
and Lester W. Milbrath, Political Participation 
(Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1965), pp. 122- 
124, 
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bert Simon concluded, “There is evidence in- 
dicating that most union members become par- 
ticipants either more or less involuntarily or 
for limited special reasons...” And, more 
nearly analogous to the PSI situation, Almond 
found that recruits were attracted to the Com- 
munist Party by a wide variety of influences, 
but that those who stayed in the party became 
more knowledgeable and committed.” 

Members join the PSI for many different 
reasons. Class distinctions are sharply drawn in 
Italy. The extremes of rich and poor, the social 
stigma attaching to most non-white collar oc- 
cupations, and the unequal sharing in economic 
prosperity give to parties a distinct social sig- 
nificance. In such an environment differences 
among parties are widely, if vaguely, perceived 
within the electorate. Social and traditional 
impulses motivate the voter to favor and join 
one party rather than another. It is easy to 
join a party without being highly politicized, 
without any real knowledge of politics, and 
without any excessive sense of efficacy. For 
many, formal party membership represents no 
level of politicization and commitment higher 
than that of a sympathizer or supporter. The 
difference may lie in having a husband, brother, 
father, close friend, or work colleague who was 
a member and who recruited those closest to 
him. The motivations for joining the PSI are 
thus varied. It is evident that it is not only the 
highly politicized and competent who are in- 
duced to join: yet, it is equally manifest that 
many poorly educated party members rank 
high on political competence.® 

I have thus indicated that I do not believe 
that self-selection is the principal reason for the 
increased political competence of the high par- 
ticipants. There is plausible evidence that 
people join the PSI without prior development 
of political competence, and that competence 
results from participation and not the reverse. 
But cause and effect in social relations are dif- 
ficult to establish with certitude. My argument 
is therefore not that participation results in in- 
creased political competence but rather that (1) 
they are closely associated; and (2) on some 
dimensions the association is stronger for mem- 
bers with low formal education than for those 
with high. More than this I do not claim. 


6 Organizations (New York: Wiley, 1958), pp. 
72-73. 

1 The Appeals of Communism (Princeton: Prin- 
ceton University Press, 1955), esp. pp. 62-126. 

8 This phenomenon was noted by Almond and 
Verba, though its implications for working class 
politics were not developed. Op. cit., pp. 300-322. 
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Il, THE MEASUREMENTS EMPLOYED 


The modal respondent had completed ele- 
mentary school and hence had five years of 
formal education. However, more than one- 
third of the sample had less than five years, and 
only one in six had more. Consequently, the 
three categories of formal education are less 
than five years of school (low), five years (aver- 
age), and more than five years (high). 


TABLE 1. FORMAL EDUCATION OF SAMPLE 








N %o 
Less than five years (Low Educa- 
tion) 116 39 
Five years (Average Education) 135 45 
More than five years (High Ed- 
ucation) 48 16 
Total N=299 100% 


Answers to two batteries of questions were 
utilized to construct indices of knowledge and 
efficacy. Respondents were asked whether each 
of eight statements about Italian politics was 
true or false.” To reduce guessing, respondents 
were asked whether they knew the answer to 
each question before replying true or false.}° 
The distribution of the responses to the knowl- 
edge questions is shown in Table 2. 

The four statements concerning political eff- 


® The eight statements were: a) Calabria has a 
special regional status. b) Twenty-five is the 
minimum age for being elected a deputy. c) There 
are seven countries in the European Common 
Market. d) The PSI abstained on the vote of 
confidence for the center-left government (Fan- 
fani, 1962). e) AGIP is a private industry. f) In 
the past the PCI has taken part in the govern- 
ment. g) The Constitutional Court has yet to be 
established. h) Everyone who has reached the 
age of 21 can vote for the Chamber and the 
Senate. 

10 The items were machine tested for scalability 
using the Multiple Scalogram Analysis developed 
by James C. Lingoes, ‘Multiple Scalogram Anal- 
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TABLE 2. NUMBER OF CORRECT ANSWERS GIVEN 
TO KNOWLEDGE QUESTIONS 








4 


Correct Answers % 





COMO OT me WM bh ODO 





100% 
Total N =299 E4 





cacy were treated in a similar fashion.“ Table 3 
gives the pattern of responses. 


TABLE 3. NUMBER OF RESPONSES INDICATIVE 
OF A SENSE OF EFFICACY 





Efficacious Answers %, 
0 26 
1 31 
2 27 
3 ll 
4 5 Yo 
100% = 
Total N =295 


Ideological sensitivity refers to the capacity 
to interpret political events in terms of some 
analytical scheme. Respondents were asked, 
“In your opinion what are the most important 
problems of Italian public life today?” And, 
“If you had to explain Italian political parties 
to someone who had spent all of his life in an- 
other country, in a few words, what would you 
say about the Italian Communist Party? About 


il The statements were: a) The average mem- 
ber has no influence at all on what the party 
decides. b) Sometimes politics seems so compli- 


ysis: A Set-Theoretic Model for Analyzing Di- 
chotomous Items,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, 23 (Autumn 1963), 501-524. They 


cated that it is difficult to understand it. c) I don’t , 
think that public officials care very much abot’ ` 
what people like me think. d) Voting is the only ` 


were also tested for scalability by conventional 
counter-sorter procedures. As the items did not 
form an acceptable and useful Guttman-type 
scale, the number of correct answers given by 
each respondent provided his position on an index 
of political knowledge. 


way for the rank and filé member of the party to 
influence the policies of the party. The questions 
were taken from SRC American electoral studies. 
Although none of the items were reversed, there 
is no internal evidence of distortion due to re- 
sponse set. 
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the Christian Democratic Party? About the 
PSI? About the Sosial Democratic Party?” An- 

‘\, swers to these questions were divided into sev- 
yr eral categories.2 Eight respondents who used 
ideological terms seriously and meaningfully 
were coded high on ideological sensitivity. An 
additional thirty-four respondents whose an- 
swers included references to democracy, to- 
talitarianism, a planned economy, and similar 
concepts with ideological implications were 
coded as exhibiting some ideological sensitivity. 
The remainder of the respondents were di- 
vided into four categories. Those who saw 
parties in terms of general group or class bene- 
fits, such as favoring the working class or cap- 
italists, were separated from those who gave 
‘more limited or programmatic answers, refer- 
Wong for example, to the interests of farmers or 
~ industrial workers. Many respondents held a 
simple good-bad view of the parties, saying 
merely that “The PCI is evil,” or “I don’t like 
Saragat.” They were placed in a single cate- 
gory of respondents who viewed politics in 
terms of personalities or simple likes and dis- 
likes. Finally, many respondents were simply 
unable or unwilling (and the former seems to be 
the case more often) to articulate anything 
about the parties that could be meaningfully 
coded. This latter category is excluded from the 
subsequent analysis, as it includes some who 
could not answer, others who refused, and a few 

~ „who, for various rzasons, were not asked these 
XK questions. The pattern of responses is given in 

` \Table 4. 


TABLE 4. LEVELS OF IDEOLOGICAL SENSITIVITY 














% 

No Meaningful content 17 
Personalities or simple likes and 

dislikes 33 

Limited benefits or programmatic 21 

General group or-class benefits 15 

Some ideological sensitivity 12 

High ideological sensitivity 2 

100% 
Total N=301 





a The respondents were divided into four levels 
* of participation. The interview schedule con- 
tained questions concerning attendance at 
party-related mestings, activities performed 
for the party, and formal positions held in the 


12 This measure. of ideological sensitivity is 
adapted from Campbell, et al, op. cit., Chapter 10. 
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party. To be classified as a militant a respondent 
must have carried out activities or held formal 
positions as well as attended meetings. A par- 
ticipant differed from a militant in the quality 
and quantity of his activities. A marginal mem- 
ber was one who exhibited at least some interest 
in the party as evidenced by having attended 
a meeting, or by having performed some activ- 
ity on behalf of the party. The nominal member 
was a member in name only: he had done noth- 
ing more than take out a party card. The 
respondents divide as indicated in Table 5. 


TABLE 5. LEVEL OF PARTICIPATION 











% 

Unable to Participate 1 
Nominal Members 14 
Marginal Members 34 
Participant Members 26 
Militant Members 25 

100% 
Total N =301 





These categories combine ease of measure- 
ment with conventional usage. The militants, 
for example, are militants in the party’s under- 
standing of the term, and the participants are 
likewise a familiar party category. In evaluat- 
ing the data that follow, it should be recalled 
that I am dealing with a sample of the rank and 
file. Everyone who held a post at the federation 
level or served as a secretary of section was ex- 
cluded from the membership sample. 


III. PARTICIPATION, KNOWLEDGE, AND 
EFFICACY 


Previous findings of close association between 
education and knowledge are strikingly con- 
firmed. A somewhat weaker association exists 
between education and efficacy, and between 
participation, on the one hand, and knowledge 
and sense of efficacy, on the other. 

However, when these relationships are broken 
down by educational levels, important distinc- 
tions emerge. I hypothesized that the associa- 
tion between participation and competence 
would be stronger for those members in the low 
education category than for those in the two _ 
higher groups. The better educated generally 
have better educated parents; apart from their 
formal education, they are likely to acquire 
some political competence at home and from 
their peers. The poorly educated often are 
caught up in a cycle of ignorance and political 
incompetence. With poorly educated parents 
and associates and a long tradition of aliena- 
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TABLE 6. INTERCORRELATION MATRIX 
PARTICIPATION, EDUCATION, KNOWLEDGE, 
AND EFFICACY ENTIRE SAMPLE! 








Education Knowledge Efficacy 





Participation -22 .44 .33 
Education — .61 42 
Knowledge : — .42 





tion and cynicism, they can escape only through 
great personal effort or good fortune. Partici- 
pation in politics is one way for the poorly 
educated to acquire knowledge and a sense of 
efficacy; indeed, it may be the only avenue 
available. It is not nearly as important for the 
better educated. 

Level of participation, for example, is related 
to the knowledge and efficacy of all groups. 
However, the regularity and magnitude of the 
increase are more impressive for the less well 
educated, and the difference is greater for 
knowledge than for efficacy. 


TABLE 7, PARTICIPATION AND KNOWLEDGE, 
BY EDUCATION 


Education 
Participation 
Low Average High 
Nominal Members .2* 2.0 kal 
Marginal Members 8 1.8 4.6 
Participant Members 1.4 3.0 5.0 
Militant Members 2.1 4,4 6.1 
N i 116 133 47 
Gamma -52 40 35 
Total N =296 





* Figure is mean knowledge (0-8 possible). 
** Less than five cases, 


The association between participation and 
knowledge is stronger fcr the lowly educated 
(gamma .52) than for the average (.40) or 
highly educated (.85). Nominal members with 
low education have a mean of .2 on the index 
of knowledge (i.e., only one out of five in this 
category could answer even one of the eight 
questions correctly); the mean of the militants 
in the same category was 2.1. The importance 
of education is shown by the fact that the 


18 All measures of association herein are gamma 
rank order coefficients. Gamma was chosen be- 
cause it dees not require NXN tables in order to 
reach the values of +1.0. For a discussion of 
gamma, see William L. Hays, Statistics for Psy- 
chologists (New York: Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 
1963), pp. 655-56. 
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mean for nominal members with average edu- 
cation is 2.0, rising to 4.4 for militants with 


the same education. Those with high education < 


scored much higher, from 4.6 for the marginal 
members to 6.1 for the militants. Marginal 
members of high education scored higher than 
militants of the lower two categories. The 
progression among the militants from 2.1 for 
the lowest educational category to 6.1 for the 
highest likewise demonstretes the importance 
of education for political knowledge even 
among the most active members. Further, 
while the association between participation and 
knowledge is stronger in the low education 
group, the absolute differences between the 
mean levels of knowledge in the low and high 
educational categories are relatively constant, 
within eazh level of participation. Thus, among 


marginal members it is 3.8, participants 3.6, ° 


and militants 4.0. 


TABLE 8. PARTICIPATION AND EFFICACY, 
BY EDUCATION 


Education 
Participation 
Low Average High 
Nominal Members .4* 1.0 +t 
Marginal Members 8 1.6 1.9 
Participant Members 1.0 1.6 1.5 
Militant Members 1.3 1.9 2.6 
N 112 133 47 
Gamma -38 24 33 
Total N =292 


* Figure is mean efficacy (0-4 possible). 

+* Less than five cases. 

The association between participation and 
sense of efficacy is roughly similar for all groups. 
The increase in sense of efficacy by level of 
participation is monotonic for the lowest educa- 
tional category; while there is an overall in- 
crease for the two other categories, it is irregu- 
lar. Table 8 shows the mean sense of efficacy for 
each category, after the fashion of the above 
discussion of knowledge. It seems from these 
findings that knowledge about politics is very 
much a function of exposure to politics, as 
knowledge consistently increases with partici- 
pation ard education. A sense of efficacy, on 


the other hand, may have several crigins; ak 4. 
though in general it exhibits the same patterns | 


as political knowledge, there are irregularities 
that elude simple interpretation. 


IV. IDEOLOGICAL SENSITIVITY, EDUCATION, 
AND PARTICIPATION 


There is an expected overall association 
between education, participation, and ideologi- 


\ 
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cal sensitivity. For the entire sample, gamma 
correlations are as follows: participation and 


\} education, .22; participation and ideological 


¥ 


4 


X 


sensitivity, .22; and education and ideological 
sensitivity, .47. These general patterns are as 
anticipated. Few people of low education 
achieved the levels of ideologue or near-ideo- 
logue, however; and when the association be- 
tween participation and ideological sensitivity 
is examined for each of the educational groups, 
significant differences emerge. Participation in 
the party is associated with a dramatic increase 
in the sensitivity of the best educated members, 
while the ideological sensitivity of the most 
poorly educated group hardly changes (see 
Table 9). 


ig TABLE 9. PARTICIPATION AND IDEOLOGICAL 


SENSITIVITY 
Education 
Participation 

Low Average High 
Nominal Members 1.6* 2.4 ial 
Marginal Members 1.6 1.9 3.0 
Participant Members 1.8 2.2 2.0 
Militant Members 1.7 2.5 4.1 
N 89 116 37 
Gamma -09 17 43 

Total N =242 


a: Figure is mean level of sensitivity (5 =Ideologue; 1 =Good 


or Bad). 
\ ** Less than five cases. 


Party ideologues generally are militants who 
also have considerable education. Among mem- 
bers of low education, participation is not asso- 
ciated with ideological levels of political under- 
standing. Some ramifications of all these differ- 
ences can now be examined. 


V. PARTICIPATION AND POLITICAL 
COMPETENCE 


I began with a review of other findings con- 
cerning participation and political competence. 
The data presented here confirm the generaliza- 
tion that high rates of participation are asso- 
ciated with high levels of political competence. 
It is now possible to suggest some refinements 
in the interpretation of this association. Partici- 


-4 tion is associated more strongly with knowl- 
Veal 


edge, and to a lesser extent efficacy, among 
those of low than high education. This strongly 
suggests that participation in politics is a sig- 
nificant way for the poorly educated to break 
out of the circle of political ignorance and low 
sense of efficacy. 
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But the advantages of the better educated 
are strikingly confirmed also. For they rate 
high on political competence even when they 
are relatively uninvolved, and high participa- 
tion is associated with even higher levels of 
competence. Low participants with high educa- 
tion excel other low participants in knowledge, 
sense of efficacy, and ideological sensitivity, 
and the absolute advantages of the better edu- 
cated are maintained among the high partici- 
pants. In other words, the poorly educated do 
not catch up through participation; they start 
behind and they stay behind. 

This advantage of the better educated has 
vast ramifications for internal democracy in the 
PSI. Even through intensive participation in 
party life the poorly educated majority does 
not acquire as high a level of political compe- 
tence as the small portion with more than aver- 
age education. As differences in competence 
among the educational levels remain even 
among militants, the existence of formal oppor- 
tunities to develop competence and leadership 
potentialities does not reduce the gap. Al- 
though a few persons may largely surmount 


- their poor education, most do not. 


This is especially apparent on the ideological 
dimension of competence. Participation is 
associated with increased ideological sensitivity 
only for the best educated; the poorly educated 
do not become ideologues. Political competence 
rises with participation and hence meaningful 
political action is possible for the poorly edu- 
cated. But insofar as the goals of political action 
are conditioned by a sensitivity to ideological 
considerations, individuals with low educa- 
tional achievement are dependent on others for 
the analysis and casuistry involved in applying 
ideological concepts to specific problems. 

As many members affiliate and participate 
for nonideological reasons, the ideologically 
sophisticated possess an important weapon in 
internal party politics. They are in a position to 
interpret events, choose the alternatives pre- 
sented to the membership, deal in dialectical 
niceties, and defend their actions in ideological 
terms. While often competent in practical 
politics, in fact sometimes more so than the 
ideologues, the poorly educated member is 
severely handicapped in dealing with abstrac- 
tions and problems of general orientation. 
Ideological sensitivity is almost a monopoly of 
the educated members. Although participation 
in politics is undoubtedly a path to increased 
political competence, it nevertheless has severe 
limitations as a means to overcome the dis- 
advantages of a poor education. 


INTEGRATION AND ARMS CONTROL IN THE EUROPEAN 


POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT: A SUMMARY REPORT* 


Karu W. DEUTSCH 
Yale University 


I. THE AIMS AND CONDUCT OF THE STUDY 


At the heart of our research was a single basic 
question: What arms control and disarmament 
measures might be acceptable to Europeans in 
1966, in 1971, and in 1976? And differently put: 
What would be Europe’s attitude in those years 
either to arms competition or to arms control, 
and what particular policies would be most 
popular or least popular in Europe in this 
respect? 

This basic question implied four more de- 
tailed questions. The first, What is Europe 
now, in 1966, and where is it going for the 1971 
to 1976 period? Is it going to be a Europe of 
nation-states with only marginal common func- 
tional arrangements on matters not central in 


* The findings reported in this paper are based 
on a study carried out in 1963-1965 at Yale 
University, and in Western Europe, under the 
research direction of the author and the adminis- 
trative direction of Richard L. Merritt. The chief 
investigators were Karl W. Deutsch, Richard L. 
Merritt, J. Zvi Namenwirth, and Bruce M. 
Russett at Yale, together with Lewis J. Edinger 
of Washington University, St. Louis, and Roy C. 
Macridis of Brandeis University. Other collabora- 
tors included Bernard Brown, Gerald Braunthal, 
Peter Merkl, Eugene McCreary, Henry C. 
Galant, Donald Puchala, Ellen Pirro and Carolyn 
Cooper. Valuable criticism, advice and informa- 
tion was received at various stages from Herry W. 
Ehrmann, Morton Gorden, Stanley Hoffmann, 
Daniel Lerner, Erwin Scheuch, Adolf Sturmthal, 
and others. The responsibility for all weaknesses 
of the present summary remains, of course, my 
own, 

Research utilized in this article was supported 
in part ky the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. Any judgments or opinions 
expressed in the article are those of the author and 
do not necessarily reflect the views of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
or any other department or agency of the United 
States Government. 

Fuller versions of the findings will be pub- 
lished in two books: France, Germany and the 
Western Alliance by Karl W. Deutsch, Lewis J. 
Edinger, Roy C. Macridis, and Richard L. Merritt 
(New York, Scribners, pub. sched. 1966) and 
Arms Control and Atlantic Unity by Karl W. 
Deutsch (New York, Wiley, pub. sched. 1966). 


importance to the concerns of its citizens? Cr 
will it be to some extent substantially inte- 
grated, with some major policy decisions made 
by common institutions? Or will it be a com- 
mon body politic, speaking with a single voice 
and developing common institutions for a wide 
range of decisions? 

Second, do Europeans in general approve cr 


< 


K9 


disapprove of arms control? Do they welcome , 


the relaxation of tensions between America anh 


Russia and between the East and West, or do 
they fear such relaxation? 

Third, what specific arms control measures 
are likely to be most acceptable to Europeans, 
and which arms control measures are likely to 
be least acceptable? 

And fourth, what are the strength, location, 
and time aspects of political support for specific 
policies, such as the policies of France and its 
President de Gaulle vis-a-vis the NATO Alli- 
ance and the United States? What is the Euro- 
pean attitude to the nuclear striking force of 
France, the force de frappe, and the proposals 
that other European countries should also have 
national nuclear striking forces? What is the 
attitude of Europeans, both in Germany and- 
elsewhere, to the idea of nuclear weapons for 
Germany, either directly, for instance through 
purchase by the German Government for the 
German military establishment, or through the 
abrogation of the Paris Agreements of 1954 and 
therefore eventually through the German man- 
ufacture of nuclear weapons? And what is the 
attitude of Europeans to a multi-lateral nuclear 
force, either limited to European countries 
alone or including the United States? 

To attempt to answer such questions requires 
a combination of evidence and judgment. The 
diagnosis of a physician, the verdict of a judge, 
and the judgment of a political scientist or 
analyst all are made in the light of many con- 
siderations, not all of which can be made fully 
explicit. A doctor who has seen many sick 
people, a judge who has listened to many plas 


sible but not always trustworthy witnesses, a \, 


political scientist who has gained some experi- 
ence in his professional work as to how decep- 
tive evidence can be—each of these is likely to 
do better in his appraisal of reality than one 
who only looks at mere statistics and interview 
reports. 

Nevertheless, though it must be interpreted 
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with judgment, evidence speaks with its own 
voice and deserves to be taken seriously in its 

yem right. We tried to develop five lines of 
mutually independent evidence. The first was 
evidence from elite interviews of 147 French 
and 173 West German leaders. 

We also surveyed relevant mass opinion 
polls, going back for about fifteen years. In 
many cases the same question had been asked 
every year of samples of voters ranging from 
between one thousand and two thousand re- 
spondents. On many questions it was possible 
to compare how mass opinion had changed over 
time, and how it agreed with or differed from 
elite views in the early 1960s. 

Another source of evidence was a survey of 
yirms control and disarmament proposals which 

/ were specifically focused on Europe. This per- 
mitted us to trace the growth and decline of 
interest in this particular approach to arms 
control, in contrast either to the rejection of all 
arms control, or else—more realistically—to 
the shift of interesi to more nearly worldwide 
approaches to arms control and disarmament, 
as in the 1963 nuclear test ban treaty. 

We also carried on two content analysis 
projects, In one, a iarge number of newspapers 
and periodicals in four countries (France, West 
Germany, Great Britain and the United States) 
were examined for editorial responses to ten 
major arms control events by coders using their 
own judgment and “hand-coding” techniques. 
The other project studied in greater depth the 
editorials on European integration in four 
leading newspapers in France, West Germany, 
Great Britain and the United States by com- 
puter or machine content analysis. 

Finally, we collected and analyzed a large 
number of aggregative data about actual be- 
havior. What is happening, not to editorials 


about trade, but to actual trade? What is hap- 


pening, not to speeches about universities, but 
to the numbers of young Germans and young 
Frenchmen actually crossing the border to 
study in the other sountry? What is happening 
to travel? What is happening to migration? 
What is happening to the exchange of mail? 
These data were available from the statistics 
published by the countries concerned or by 
various international organizations, and they 

+A did tell us whether these transactions had in- 
creased or declined, relative to other transac- 
tions or to the same transactions in other years 
or with other countries. 

Using all these five streams of evidence, we 
then tried to make our judgments. A few of the 
points that came out of the combined use of the 
five types of evidence can be briefly summa- 
rized. 
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Il. THE HALTING OF EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 
SINCE THE MID-1950’s 


The first point to emerge was this: European 
integration has slowed since the mid-1950’s, and 
has stopped or reached a plateau since 1957-58. 
An analysis of trade data, going back as far as 
1890, suggests that in the 1957-58 period Eu- 
rope reached the highest level of structural 
integration it has ever had. Most of this high 
level was reached by 1954, but there were slow 
advances to 1957-58. Europe now is much more 
highly integrated than it was between the wars 
or before World War I, but from about 1957-58 
on there have been no further gains. The abso- 
lute increases after 1958 in trade, travel, postal 
correspondence and the exchange of students 
are accountable for from the effects of prosper- 
ity and the general increase in the level of these 
activities. There have been no increases in 
integration in regard to all these transactions 
beyond what one would expect from mere ran- 
dom probability and the increase in prosperity 
in the countries concerned. 

The spectacular development of formal 
European treaties and institutions since the 
mid-1950’s has not been matched by any corre- 
sponding deeper integration of actual behavior. 

As far as they go, the transaction data do not 
suggest that any substantial increase in Euro- 
pean integration should be expected by 1970 or 
1975, even among the Six, if there should be a 
mere continuation of the practices and methods 
of the 1950’s and the early 1960’s. The expect- 
able pattern for the next ten years, as suggested 
by a study of the trends in European transac- 
tions from 1928 to 1963, is toward a Europe of 
national states, linked by marked but moderate 
preferences for mutual transactions, with little 
growth—and possibly some decline—in the 
intensity of those preferences as expressed in 
actual behavior of the populations and business 
communities of the European countries. 

The foregoing observations apply with par- 
ticular strength to France. France alone of the 
EEC countries has retreated in part from for- 
eign trade. It has now a much lower proportion 
of foreign trade to gross national product—28 
per cent in 1963—than it had in 1928, when the 
same proportion stood at 46 per cent. France 
thus has retained a greater amount of national 
self-preoccupation, and it has accepted in its 
actions somewhat less of the limited European 
integration than have Germany, Italy and the 
Benelux countries. 

A different line of analysis of economic data 
suggests, on the basis of provisional computa- 
tions, that Western Europe now has traversed 
about one half of the way toward structural 
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economic integration and that perhaps another 
40 years might be needed, at rates of progress 
from 1913 to 1955, to complete the process. In 
any case, the pace of actual progress seems 
much slower than the pace of such legal and 
theoretical timetables as those in the formal 
treaties of integration. Difficulties in imple- 
menting these timetables in 1966 and there- 
after may be in part inherent in this underlying 
situation. 


IHI. THE DECLINE OF INTEREST 
IN GENERAL DESIGNS FOR 
EUROPEAN UNIFICATION 


1. The Evidence of the Elite Press. The im- 
pression of a halt in the growth of integrative 
sentiment in Europe is confirmed by the evi- 
dence of content analysis of “prestige” news- 
papers. For the years 1953 and 1963, Le Afonde, 
the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, The Times 
of London, and the New York Times, were se- 
lected as the most representative elite news- 
papers of France, West Germany, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, respectively. In 
these papers, all editorials dealing with Euro- 
pean or Atlantic integration or European poli- 
tics in general were identified, and a sample of 
200 editorials was chosen by appropriate proce- 
dures. This sample was then subjected to inten- 
sive content analysis by computer. The main 
changes found in the relevant editorials of each 
elite paper from 1953 to 1963 were as follows: 

Interest in Atlantic Alliance, with military 
emphasis, and seen against the background of a 
bipolar world, has declined markedly in all 
three European papers. This decline is moder- 
ate but clear in the London Times. It is greater 
in the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung; and it is 
greatest in Le Monde. All three European 
papers have moved toward greater concern for 
primarily European integration, seen in eco- 
nomic terms, and against the background of an 
increasingly multi-polar world. Only the New 
York Times has not shered in this trend. Its 
editorials alone intensified their Atlantic and 
military emphasis and their view of the world 
as a continuing bipolar power system. 

There has been a general decline in the atten- 
tion of all four papers to any general political or 
legal designs for a unified Europe, and a corre- 
sponding shift to greater concern with concrete 
difficulties of European integration or coopera- 
tion in regard to such matters as agriculture. In 
1963, only the New York Times still maintained 
a reduced but still marked preponderance of 


1 This 40 year period is suggested by unpub- 
lished provisional results of research by Robert 
Schaefer, Yale University, 1965-1966. 
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interest in idealized political or legal designs for 
a unified Europe. 

The concern with domestic French and 
German controversies, as opposed to any atten- \, 
tion given to the requirements and costs of ` 
supranational alliances, remained unchanged in 
all four papers over the ten-year period. Ac- 
cording to some theories of political integra- 
tion, such concern with domestic controversies 
should have been expected to decline, and the 
interest in the needs of supranational alliances 
to increase, if there had been major progress 
toward supranational integration during that 
decade. No evidence of such a shift was found. 

In all four papers, concern increased from 
1953 to 1963 in regard to United States pres- 
sure for the extension of the powers of suprang’' 
national organizations, particularly within an * 
Atlantic framework. By 1963, supranational 
integration had become more closely identified 
with United States initiatives and pressures. 
On this issue the New York Times alone among 
the four papers shifted from an attitude of 
moderate but marked concern for American 
initiatives and pressures for European unifica- 
tion in 1953 to a so much stronger emphasis in 
1963 that in regard to this issue, in the latter 
year, it seemed to be living in a different world 
from that of the European papers. 

The chief form of United States activism, as 
discussed in these editorials, referred to Ameri- 


can efforts to merge military and economià y~ 


supranational instrumentalities in Europe or in^- 
the Atlantic area. Such a linkage between eco- 
nomic and military policies, however, appeared 
in 1963 as a theme chiefly created by American 
speakers and writers, with no substantial sup- 
port in any of the European papers we studied. 

References to arms control] and disarmament 
were so rare in the editorials on European poli- 
tics and integration, as studied in all four 
papers, that no statistical analysis could be 
undertaken in regard to these topics. These 
problems were not seen, it appears, in the con- 
text of European unity and general European 
politics, 

2. The Evidence of Mass Opinion. A consider- 
able number of French and German public 
opinion polls from the years 1952-1962 were 
analyzed for the purpose of making compari- 
sons between the two countries as well as coms 
parisons of political attitudes among different 
groups, and comparisons with a smaller number 
of comparable polls*from Italy and Britain. 
Methods used included the charting of time 
trends with the help of graphs, and factor 
analysis with the aid of computers. From these 
analyses several tentative findings emerged: 

There was persistently greater elite and mass 
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attention to national concerns rather than 
European. Large samples of Germans were 
pear year after year by German interviewers: 
“What is the most important task before our 
country?” In the spring of 1965, 51 per cent 
said “national reunification,” while only 3 per 
cent said “European union.” National inter- 
ests outpolled European interests fifteen-to-one 
for the top spot of attention—and had done 
much the same for more than a decade. 

Throughout the period 1954-1962, the differ- 
ence between French and German mass opinion 
tended to be larger than those between opinion 
in either of these countries and that in Italy or 
Britain, or between British and Italian atti- 
tudes. 

Y Friendly feelings in French mass opinion 

about Germany and in German mass opinion 
about France increased substantially to 
roughly one-half of the Germans and French- 
men polled in 1963-64. Feelings of mutual trus; 
increased much less, to about one fifth of the 
respondents in each country. Answers in the 
mid-1950’s to specific questions “Which country 
would you trust as an ally in case of war?” 
showed markedly greater trust of France and 
Germany in Britain, and still greater trust in 
the United States than they showed between 
those two continental countries. 

Questions in the mid-1950’s about the West- 
ern alliance in peacetime, and about the same 

‘alliance in case of war, revealed very marked 
xX decreases in its support by French or German 
` mass opinion for the latter and more serious 

eventuality, but stability or even a slight in- 
crease in the British popular commitment. 

Nevertheless, factor analysis of many French 

and German opinion poll results between 1954 
and 1962 indicated a marked increase in the 
similarity of underlying images between the 
two countries, as expressed by the amount of 
observed opinion variation that could be ac- 
counted for by factors common to opinion in 
both countries. In particular, there was a 
marked increase between 1954 and 1962 in the 
importance of an image of a United Europe in 
both French and German opinion. Most of this 
increase occurred between 1957 and 1962. 
During the same years, there occurred a 
marked decline in the perception of any mili- 
tary threat and of the danger of nuclear war. 
“y Increased relevance of European unity thus 
appeared quite compatible with a decreased 
sense of military danger. 

The increased similarity of French and 
German perceptions in 1962, as compared to 
1957 and 1954, was not matched, however, by 
any net increase in the similarity of French and 
German political values. Although Frenchmen 
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and Germans had come to agree to an increased 
extent on what they saw in the world around 
them, they continued to disagree on what they 
liked. 

The strongest difference between French and 
German mass opinion in the analysis of these 
surveys was found in the area of international 
politics. Germans had a clearly favorable image 
of the Western alliance and a clearly unfavor- 
able one of the Soviet Union, while the French 
attitude towards symbols of Western unity was 
negative in 1962, and their anti-Russian pos- 
ture was conditional and reserved. French 
popular opinion became increasingly pessimis- 
tic about NATO from 1957 to 1961, and in the 
confrontations of 1962 it continued to blame 
the United States for world insecurity, while 
being divided in blaming the Russians for reck- 
lessness. German mass opinion, however, saw 
United States policy as directed toward world 
security, and saw the Russians as acting reck- 
lessly. Generally, German mass opinion was 
markedly pro-American, while the French 
majority was so only with reservations, and a 
sizeable minority gave outright anti-American 
responses. 

Only in regard to accepting European unity, 
at least in general terms, Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans agreed to a greater extent in 1962 than 
they had done in earlier years. Even here, how- 
ever, on the specific questions of European 
political unity and federation, French mass 
opinion remained significantly less “European” 
than its German counterpart. 

The overall impression from the analysis of 
the trend of French and German mass opinion 
data from 1954 to 1962 is that of opinion halt- 
ing or hestitating at a threshold. There is a 
consensus that European unity is a good thing, 
and that some steps should be taken to main- 
tain and strengthen what European unity there 
is, and to go somewhat further in that direc- 
tion. There seems to be no clear image in mass 
opinion as to what these steps should be, or how 
far they should go, nor is there any sense of 
urgency about them. 

There is thus now in European mass opinion 
a latent clash between the continuing accep- 
tance of the reality of the nation state, and the 
newly accepted image of some vague sort of 
European unity. The ensemble of these present 
public moods may facilitate general expression 
of good will, combined with policies of tempo- 
rizing, caution, national consolidation, and 
only gradual and sectoral advance toward 
somewhat greater European integration. 

3. The Evidence of Elite Interviews, 1964. 
Since the results of the elite interviews con- 
ducted in the summer of 1964 with 147 French 
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and 173 West German respondents are dis- 
cussed at considerable length elsewhere, only a 
few major points will be summarized here.? 

Persistent Nationalism with Major Cleavages: 
The Divided Elites of France. French elite re- 
sponses show the continuing strength of self- 
assertive nationalism. Nearly seven-eighths of 
the respondents see current French policies as 
increasingly nationalistic, and nearly three- 
quarters see the world as an increasingly multi- 
polar power system, replacing the earlier bi- 
polar United States-Soviet predominance. 
Three-fifths definitely approve this new trend, 
and a majority asserts a ‘manifest destiny” for 
France. 

There is overwhelming French elite con- 
sensus on not trusting Germany beyond a very 
limited extent. This was expressed in many 
ways throughout most of the interviews. Only 
7 per cent of 136 articulate French leaders are 
willing to trust the German Federal Republic 
ta great ceal.” Of the 109 French leaders who 
express their views on German reunification, 
only 7 per cent favor it unconditionally, and of 
the 77 French leaders who comment on its 
security aspects, 58 per cent consider it a threat 
to French security. 

On many issues, outright nationalist views 
command only strong minority support. A 
plurality of nearly one-half flatly deny that 
Europe will be unified within the next ten 
years; and 41 per cent chocse national predomi- 
nance as their preferred form of European 
integration, as against 43 per cent who want 
supranational influences to predominate. Only 
80 per cent endorse an independent national 
foreign policy for France, while 70 per cent 
prefer a policy of alliances. 

Efforts toward some further limitations on 
national sovereignty are favored, at least condi- 
tionally, by 83 per cent of French leaders, and 
definitely so by 45 per cent, with only 14 per 
cent even conditionally opposed. French elite 
consensus seems more favorable to at least 
some limited further steps toward suprana- 
tional collaboration than have been the recent 


2 Percentages given in this summary are based 
on all respondents, including those who said 
“don’t know,” as well as those who did not com- 
ment on the particular question, {f this category 
amounted to no more than 5 per cent of the total. 
If a larger proportion did not touch on a particu- 
lar questicn, the percentages given refer only to 
the “articulate” respondents, that is, to those who 
did make a comment, even if they only professed 
themselves to be undecided or uninformed. In 
this latter case, the actual number of articulate 
respondenis on the question is indicated. 
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policies of President de Gaulle. During the next 
few years, such limited steps might well be 
undertaken with elite support by himself or his < 
successors. 

The basic pattern of national self-assertion 
and of French elite preferences and expecta- 
tions, however, seems likely to persist. Current 
(.e., relatively stressful) French policies toward 
the United States and NATO are most often 
mentioned (29 per cent) as likely to continue 
after President de Gaulle. 

French domestic cleavages, too, seem certain 
to persist. Less than one-fifth of our respon- 
dents turn out to be clearcut Gaullists. While a 
majority expect that the Fourth Republic will 
not be restored, and that some institutions of. _ 
the Fifth Republic will survive de Gaulle, there < 
is no agreement on just which features will ~^. 
survive. The hopes for a more pragmatic and 
consensual “new politics” in France have not 
materialized. 

An analysis of elite age groups indicates no 
major changes over the next ten years. Typi- 
cally, age accounts for less than 5 per cent of 
the variance in the answers found. Within these 
limits, the “middle elites’—those in their 
fifties and hence the generation of the 19380’s 
and World War II—tend to differ from both | 
their elders and juniors, who in turr often re- 
semble each other. This middle elite group is 
somewhat more nationalistic and more closely 
identified with the de Gaulle regime. Nr 

The junior elite—those under 50—are more X 
internationalist, more in favor of alliances, and ’ 
still more opposed: to an independent foreign 
policy for France. A moderate shift toward a 
somewhat more internationslist foreign policy 
might be supported by this generation, once its 
members win full power in the 1970’s, but the 
essential features of French politics are likely to 
Tremain. f 

French elite members themselves do not 
expect to change their minds. An above-aver- 
age degree of closure of thinking is reported for 
70 per cent of the respondents, and only 1 per 
cent feel that the policies proposed by them for 
defending the French national interest might 
become impractical in the future. 

A brief follow-up survey was taken among the 
same group of respondents in December, 1964, 
after Khrushchev’s fall, President Johnson’s 
re-election, and the Chinese nuclear explosion. 
It elicited about 60 per cent usable responses 
and confirmed the stability of Frenck attitudes 
expressed in mid-1964. 

Strengthened National Consensus and Greater 
Readiness for Supranational Steps: The Inte- 
grated Elites of the German Federal Republic. 
Elite consensus on definite satisfaction with the 
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present West German regime and basic policies 
includes nearly three-quarters of West German 


YE pondent: Adding those indicating moderate 


satisfaction brings total elite support for the 
basic GFR regime to 93 per cent. This support 
extends solidly across all groupings of age, class, 
occupation, major party, and past political 
record. 

In contrast to their more detached or alien- 
ated French counterparts, large majorities of 
West German elite members see themselves as 
influential in the policies of their own country, 
and appear more likely to identify with them. 
As recorded by interviewers, 73 per cent of 
German respondents indicate that they think 
they have more than average influence in do- 


‘\,anestic affairs, and 66 per cent do so in regard to 


d 


foreign policy, in contrast to only 33 per cent 
and 18 per cent, respectively, among the 
French. 

The foreign policy of the German Federal 
Republic is definitely supported by 55 per cent 
of the West German leaders, in contrast to 
France, whose current foreign policy is clearly 
supported by only 33 per cent of French elite 
respondents. West German support for “all 
features” of current foreign policy, and particu- 
larly for the alliance with the United States, is 
expected to continue beyond Chancellor 
Erhard’s term of office. 

West German leaders are in overwhelming 


X85 por cer on their country’s need for allies: 


93 per cent see alliances and international in- 
strumentalities as the best means for defending 
the national interest of their country. Only 7 
per cent name national instrumentalities, and 
only 6 per cent favor an independent national 
policy. Enduring common interests with the 
United States are stressed by 72 per cent; and 
71 per cent favor policies aiming at further 
reductions in national sovereignty. 

In contrast to France, two-thirds of the West 
German leaders continue to see the world as a 
bipolar power system, dominated by the United 
States and the Soviet Union, and they believe 
that it will remain so. Among the French lead- 
ers, on the contrary, nearly three-quarters see 
an increasingly multipolar world around them. 
Faith in a continuing bipolar world is some- 
what weaker among West German politicians 


si per cent), and it is shared only by a minor- 


ity of German civil servants (44 per cent). 
There is less agreement among German 
leaders as to just how far these internationalist 
policies will go, or ought to go. A strong plu- 
rality—46 per cent—expect European integra- 
tion to be achieved within the next ten years, 
while 35 per cent consider this unlikely. A pre- 
dominantly supranational form of European 
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union—if it should come to pass—is chosen by 
a bare majority of the responses, but 45 per 
cent prefer “confederation” or arrangements 
implying the clearcut predominance of nation- 
states. In France, only 19 per cent expect 
European union within 10 years, while 49 per 
cent explicitly do not; and 56 per cent of re- 
sponses prefer confederation or national pre- 
dominance. 

Not unconnected, perhaps, with the in- 
creased strength of the West German army, 
German elite support for the 1954 project of a 
European Defense Community of conventional 
forces changed by 1964 to definite opposition 
by a plurality, 44 per cent, against only 35 per 
cent in clear support. In France, a much smaller 
trend seems to have gone in the opposite direc- 
tion; 23 per cent of the French leaders now 
definitely favor EDC, and only 18 per cent 
clearly oppose it. 

Contrasting French and West German Views of 
Future Changes. French response patterns 
generally indicate that the Fifth Republic is 
not perceived as deeply rooted, and that many 
pre-de Gaulle institutions and forces—such as 
the old political parties—may be expected to 
reassert themselves after President de Gaulle’s 
departure from political activity. French lead- 
ers thus expect short-run changes after de 
Gaulle, restoring a considerable measure of 
long-run continuity in society and politics. 

German leaders, on the contrary, expect the 
trends of change, initiated by the Bonn Repub- 
lic, to continue beyond Chancellor Erhard’s 
tenure of office, and in their large majority they 
expect no return or revival of any of the pre- 
Bonn political forces or practices from the Nazi 
or the Weimar period. As many as 86 per cent 
of articulate respondents consider Nazism 
dead; 73 per cent see the possibility of a Social 
Democratic government within the next 10 
years, and 40 per cent consider it likely, but in 
any case a majority feels sure that it would 
make very little difference to domestic or for- 
eign policies, except at most in regard to per- 
sonnel recruitment. 

French and German elite expectations differ 
strongly in regard to German reunification, as 
well as to European union. Of the 173 German 
leaders in our sample, only 9 do uot comment 
on this point, while over one-third of the 
French do not. Among articulate German re- 
spondents, 20 per cent definitely expect reunifi- 
cation to take place within the next 25 years, 
but only 2 per cent among the articulate 
French do so. Another 38 per cent of the Ger- 
mans have at least conditional hopes for reuni- 
fication within the next quarter century, but 
only 11 per cent of the French agree with them; 
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and 83 per cent of the Frenchmen commenting 
consider German reunification as at least un- 
likely within that period.3 

As to European unification, a plurality of 46 
per cent among the 158 articulate German elite 
members see it as likely to succeed within the 
next ten years, or at least to make substantial 
progress, but only 19 per cent among the 141 
articulate French leaders share this view. By 
contrast. no success of, nor any substantial 
progress toward, European union within the 
next 10 years is expected by 35 per cent of the 
articulate German leaders but by as many as 
49 per cent among the French. 

Atlantic Alliance and European Aspirations: 
French and German Linkages and Clashes. 
French and German leaders agree—90 per cent 
in Germany and 72 per cent in France—that 
the ultimate military security of their countries 
depends “completely” or “in large measure” 
upon the deterrent force of the United States. 
Most German respondents use the stronger, 
and mosi Frenchmen the more cautious, word- 
ing. Large majorities of elite respondents—79 
per cent in Germany and 65 per cent in France 
—feel sure that the United States is unlikely to 
abandon its commitments to the defense of 
Western Europe. Even larger majorities in both 
countries refer to long-run common interests, 
linking their nations with the United States. 

There is also agreement among 65 per cent of 
the German and 62 per cent of the French elite 
respondents that NATO can be relied upon 
completely or to a considerable extent. The 
stronger alternative is more popular in Ger- 
many, and the weaker one in France. Minori- 

®ties of 18 per cent of the German and 30 per 
cent of the French leaders, however, prefer to 
rely on NATO only ‘‘to a limited extent” or not 
at all. 

Large majorities—68 per cent in Germany 
and 63 per cent in France—agree that Britain 
ought to be included in an integrated Europe. A 
majority of 52 per cent in France stress long- 
term common interests with Britain, but only 
28 per cent do so in Germany. 

The same elite proportion of 28 per cent in 
Germany stress common long-term interests 


with France, and 87 per cent in France feel they | 


share common long-run interests with Ger- 
many. In addition, common interests with the 
other five EEC members, including Germany 
and France, respectively, are emphasized by 88 
per cent of the French and 35 per cent of the 
German elite members. 


3 For French preferences in regard to German 
reunification, see p. 358 above. 
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The result is somewhat paradoxical but in 
line with other evidence. Majorities of French 


and German leaders see their countries as < 
linked by long-run political and military inter-. >, 


ests more strongly to the United States—and in 
the second place to Britain—than they are 
linked to one another. Any weakening of 
French ties to the United States thus might 
weaken the German-French relationship. In 
distinction from the views of President de 
Gaulle, the majority of French elite respon- 
dents prefer to keep strong these links to the 
United States, if this could be done on terms 
nearer to political equality. 

French aspirations to a greater measure of 
equality divide many French and German 


views on NATO. Among articulate Frencligg’ 
leaders, 78 per cent favor NATO reforms in this’, 


direction, and only 2 per cent say no reforms 
are needed. Among their German counterparts, 
only 47 per cent desire such reforms. and 38 per 
cent consider all NATO reforms unnecessary. 
When asked to choose between volicies of 
strengthening mainly European institutions, 
such as HEC, and strengthening NATO, 40 per 
cent of the 124 articulate French respondents 
prefer EEC, against only 4 per cent who favor 
NATO. The 141 articulate Germans are split . 
more evenly, with 15 per cent picking EEC and 
11 per cent choosing NATO, but a 72 per cent 
majority refuses to choose and insists on sup- 


porting both—a middle way favored also by ie 


French plurality of 49 per cent. Major at- / 
tempts, by President de Gaulle or any succes- 
sor, to put in a forced choice “Europeanism” 
against “Atlanticism” are thus likely to run 
into strong elite opposition in both countries. 

Despite this reluctance of Frenck: and, even 
more, of German leaders to choose between 
Atlantic and European alignments, it seems 
from many subtle indications that the latter 


‘had come to command by 1964 much the larger 


share of elite imagination and emotional in- 
volvement. The vision of & rich, multidimen- 
sioned and growing Atlantic Comraunity has 
faded. 

Differentiated French and West German Views 
of Cold War Problems and International Relaxa- 
tion. French and German elite members 
strongly agree in seeing in Communist states 


and activities the greatest threat to the security a 


of their countries, and in opposing the with 
drawals of troops or nuclear weapons from 
Central Europe. The neutralization of Central 
Europe is definitely opposed by 69 per cent of 


-the 166 German elite members who express 


their views, but only by a plurality of 38 per 
cent of the 71 Frenchmen who did so. 
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Despite the perception of a Communist 
threat, European integration is seen as pri- 
marily nonmilitary in purpose. Strengthening 
the West against Communism is seen as the 
purpose of European integration by only 19 per 
cent of the French and 10 per cent of the Ger- 
man respondents, while 45 per cent of the 
French and 67 per cent of the Germans empha- 
size economic and cultural purposes. 

There is a near-record consensus among both 
French and German leaders that in the next 
few years relations between their nations and 
‘She countries of Eastern Europe” will become 
‘more cordial. No fewer than 99 per cent among 
the 118 articulate French respondents say so, 

_ and so do 83 per cent of the 162 articulate 

"German leaders. 

7 There is much less support, however, for the 
familiar proposals to relax international ten- 
sions by formally recognizing either the division 
or the current boundaries of Germany. Of the 
former measure, only 25 per cent of 153 articu- 
late Germans and 18 per cent of 55 articulate 
French leaders think that it might ease inter- 
national tensions. Recognition of the Oder- 
Neisse boundary with Poland is seen as prob- 
ably helpful in easing such tensions by a major- 
ity of 52 per cent of the 155 articulate Germans, 
but only by a plurality of 42 per cent among the 
52 French leaders who commented on this 
matter. 

_/ Altogether, French and German leaders 

“> produce parallel majorities on six out of ten 

‘questions relating to the Cold War complex, 
but in most cases they differ even there in re- 
gard to saliency and perhaps in underlying 
expectations. A majority of German respon- 
dents favor a partial continuation of the “hard 
line” policies of Cold War days, in the hope 
that these will ultimately lead to success or to 
desirable changes in the bipolar struggle; the 

French leaders seem to back the same policies 

with much greater detachment, in the expecta- 

tion that they might best preserve the German 
status quo in a multipolar world. 

It is against this background of manifest and 
latent differences in French and German views 
that current and prospective French and Ger- 
man responses to arms control and disarma- 
ment proposals have to be appraised. 


-A 


IV. ATTITUDES TOWARD ARMS CONTROL 


l 1. The Attitudes of the Huropean Press. The 
machine content analysis of 1953 and 1963 
editorials, reported in a preceding section, was 
limited to fòur elite papers and to editorials 
dealing with European or Atlantic integration. 
To supplement it, another content analysis 
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operation wes carried out on a larger number of 
newspapers and periodicals from the same four 
countries, but focusing this time upon editorial 
responses to specific proposals or events rele- 
vant to disarmament or arms control. For this 
purpose, a list was compiled of ten such major 
proposals or events, with the first five items 
spanning the years from the Baruch Plan of 
1946 to the Rapacki Plan of 1957, and the 
second five items, the years from Khrushchev’s 
speech in 1959 to the nuclear test-ban in 1963. 
For editorial comments on these ten events, 97 
newspapers and periodicals were searched, 35 
American, 29 British, 16 French and 17 Ger- 
man, A total of 655 issues were consulted for 
the relevant periods, and 370 editorials were 
found and analyzed. 

Within the selected periods, following major 
disarmament-related proposals or events, the 
general issue of disarmament and arms control 
was perceived as fairly salient. Over the entire 
period 1946-1963, editorial responses were 
found in an average of 58 per cent of the journal 
issues examined for the four countries. The 
general attitude toward efforts at disarmament 
or arms control was overwhelmingly friendly, 
with 63 per cent of all mentions favorable. 

Over time, interest in arms control and dis- 
armament rose substantially in all four coun- 
tries, from an average of 43 per cent during 
1946-57 to 70 per cent for the years 1959-63. 

Specific arms control proposals were treated 
most often as serious and sincere, despite a 
minority current of comments labeling many of 
them as unrealistic or as propaganda. The 
emotional attitudes towards specific proposals, 
however, were fairly evenly divided; they were ¢ 
almost as likely to be negative as positive or 
neutral. 

Among the four countries, most attention to 
arms control problems was paid by the press of 
the German Federal Republic (77 per cent) and 
of France (61 per cent), followed by that of the 
United Kingdom (48 per cent) and the United 
States (45 per cent). To the extent that these 
differences reflect reader interest rather than 
the accidents of our very crude sample selec- 
tion, they may indicate the existence of a sig- 
nificant reservoir of public interest in disarma~ 
ment and arms control in Germany and France. 

As targets of attention, Russia, the United 
States, and France were the countries whose 
names and comments received most attention 
over the period as a whole, accounting for 
about two-thirds of all national comments 
reported. They were followed by Britain, Red 
China (and other Asian Communist countries), 
and West Germany. i 
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Emotional attitudes toward nations varied. 
Toward the United States they were about 30 
per cent friendly and 60 per cent neutral. 
Toward the Soviet Union they were most often 
negative (56 per cent), or else neutral (34 per 
cent). Toward Great Britain they were almost 
as often friendly (41 per cent} as neutral (44 per 
cent). Toward France and Germany they were 
predominantly neutral. 

There was a frequent tendency in the press of 
the United States, France, and Great Britain, 
respectively, to pay most attention to the pro- 
posals of its own government, and less atten- 
tion to the proposals or moves of other coun- 
tries. Although there were some exceptions to 
this—the German press paid a great deal of 
worried attention to many moves by other 
countries—the evidence confirms the familiar 


picture of the national press of each country ` 


conducting often a kind of national monologue 
rather than genuine cross-national communica- 
tion within the Western alliance. 

2. The Decline of Specific Proposals for Arms 
Control in Europe, 1960-1964. A survey was 
made of 64 proposals made between 1947 and 
1964 from the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Britain, France, West Germany, and Poland, 
for arms control or disarmament in Europe. 
They included both official proposals and major 
public suggestions made by political leaders, 
parties, cr respected writers. Its findings are 
‘subject to the limitations that only proposals 
specifically focused on Europe were considered, 
that repetitions or minor variations of old pro- 
posals were excluded, and that some proposals 
may have been overlooked, but, it seems likely 
that all salient Europe-centered proposals were 
included. The survey shows: 

(1) French interest in arms control has been 
much lower than that of any other major coun- 
try. During the 18 years covered, there were 
only four French proposals, two of which were 
made in 1959 by political leaders out of office, 
Pierre Mendés-France and Jules Moch. No 
official French proposals were found after 1956, 
and no significant French proposals from any 
source after 1959. 

(2) In rank order of frequency, proposals 
came most often from the Soviet Union (18), 
and the United States (14), followed by Britain 
(11), the German Federal Republic (10), Po- 
land (7), end France (4). 

(8) Over three-fifths of the proposals for 
Europe made by government spokesmen of 
some kind, and nearly nine-tenths of the pro- 
posals from opposition leaders or private per- 
sons, came in the five-year period from 1955 to 
1959. During this peak period, official Western 
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and East bloc proposals were equally frequent. 
From 1960 onward, official proposals from the 
United States for European arms control di-, 
minished; Britain and Western Germany made 
no such proposals at all, and by the criteria of 
relevance used for this report they contributed 
only one unofficial proposal apiece, and France 
contributed nothing at all. However, the east 
bloc countries (i.e., the U.S.S.R. and Poland) 
continued in 1961-64 to make proposals for 
Europe at nearly the same rate as in 1955-59, 
with a somewhat larger share of proposals 
coming from Poland. 

This undiminished East bloc activity might 
have the possible effect of pre-empiing some of 
the role of champions of European disarma- 
ment for the East bloc countries, but also of 


associating to some extent in the minds of West S. 


European elite members the entire topic of 
arms control with East bloc propaganda, so as 
to reinforce the partial withdrawal of West 
European elite interest from this topic. If 
Europe-centered United States proposals 
should again become salient and frequent, 
Western European elite interests might again 
increase. 

The shift, however, in United States interest 
to more nearly worldwide approaches to arms 
control and disarmament, such as the 1963 
nuclear test-ban treaty, accords well with the 
preferences of the French and German elite 
members, most of whom favor further worlds, 
wide arms control arrangements of this king 
but many of whom express misgivings abou 
narrowly regional arms control arrangements 
for Central Europe alone, which they fear 
might leave the area unprotected in a world of 
military pressures. 

3. The Common Fear of Nuclear Proliferation 
and the General Support for Disarmanemt and 
Arms Control. There are clear indications of 
anti-Communism, and of “tough-mindedness” 
in regard to disarmament, among majorities 
of both French and German elite respondents. 
Inspection arrangements are demanded or 
desired as part of any East-West arms control 
agreement by 78 per cent of the articulate 
German elite members, but only by 38 per cent 
of the corresponding group in France. 

Within this context however, support for 
arms control and disarmament produces ae 
striking number of strong and parallel major-‘, 
ities among French and German elites. Efforts ` 
to stop the proliferation of nuclear weapons “to 
countries that do not now possess them” are 
supported by articulate majorities of 78 per 
cent in France and 90 per cent in Germany. 
Discussions of disarmament are favored by 69 
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per cent of the articulate French respondents 
and 76 per cent of their German counterparts; 
0 per cent among the French supporters of 
/disarmament discussions say, however, that 
the idea is utopian but worth discussing any- 
way. Some plan for arms control is endorsed by 
66 per cent of French and 61 per cent of Ger- 
man responses, and only 17 and 30 per cent, 
respectively, do not favor any plans. The 1963 
American-British-Soviet nuclear test-ban 
treaty—which France has not joined—is en- 
dorsed by a French plurality of only 46 per 
cent, but by a strong German majority of 84 
per cent. 

Further arms control and disarmament agree- 
ments are definitely backed by 52 per cent of 

he 134 French and by 84 per cent of the 165 

‘/German respondents who comment on the 
matter. Even if their own countries should not 
be consulted about future arms control agree- 
ments, 55 per cent of the 129 articulate French 
respondents and 65 per cent of the correspond- 
ing 152 Germans still are willing to support 
them. (German mass opinion in mid-1954 took 
the same view by a majority of 77 per cent of 
all those envisaging this possibility, or by a 
plurality of 44 per cent.) 

4. The Lack of Popular Support for National 
Nuclear Deterrents and MLF Proposals. The 
idea of a national nuclear deterrent is unpopu- 
lar among the elites in France, where it is offi- 
cial government policy, and still more unpopu- 

r among the elites of Germany, where it 
‘sometimes has been described—by outside 
observers—as a possible latent aspiration. In 
fact, it seems to be not even that. A national 
nuclear deterrent is rejected as unnecessary for 
national prestige or national independence, and 
as not credible to the nation’s enemies, by 
majorities ranging between 54 and 63 per cent 
in France, and 64 and 94 per cent in Germany. 

France’s current national force de frappe is 
not expected to survive President de Gaulle. 
Only 22 per cent of all French respondents ex- 
pect it to be kept and strengthened, while 49 
per cent expect it to be turned into a European 
institution, and another 6 per cent expect it to 
be abandoned. 

Although clear majorities reject the main 
arguments in favor of a national nuclear de- 
terrent, French respondents are exactly divided 

/between 46 per cent who feel that such a deter- 

” rent still is worth its cost, and the same propor- 
tion who feel that it is not. 

There is no such division in West Germany, 
where the thrifty rejection of a national nuclear 
deterrent as not worth its cost is backed by a 
landslide majority of 95 per cent of the 163 
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German respondents commenting on this 
point. This German majority is so large as to 
swamp all differences among age or interest 
groups. 

These German elite data tend to disconfirm 
the notion of a supposedly strong German de- 
sire for national nuclear weapons—a desire 
which would have to be bought off or headed 
off by offering the German Federal Republic 
some share in a supranational nuclear weapons 
system. So far as our evidence goes there is no 
such German desire for national nuclear weap- 
ons at this time. 

A multilateral nuclear force under NATO is 
clearly favored only by 18 per cent, and clearly 
opposed by 27 per cent of the 100 French re- 
spondents who comment on this proposal. In 
Germany, where practically all respondents 


‘comment, the same proposal divides the elites 


exactly, with 34 per cent clearly in favor and 
34 per cent definitely opposed. This last divi- 
sion contrasts sharply with the usual propensity 
for strong elite consensus in the Bonn Republic. 

A European multilateral nuclear force, in- 
dependent of NATO, would be somewhat more 
popular among elites in France, where a plural- 
ity of 40 per cent of 134 respondents clearly 
favors it, with only 12 per cent clearly opposed, 
but it would be much less popular in Germany, 
where no more than 6 per cent of 168 respon- 
dents back the project, while a solid 80 per cent 
express their opposition. 

If a multilateral nuclear force within NATO 
should: come into existence, only 16 per cent of 
the 102 French respondents to this question 
would definitely wish their country to partici- 
pate, but another 43 per cent might agree to 
such a course under certain conditions. Among 
the 160 German respondents to the same ques- 
tion these proportions are reversed: 58 per cent 
clearly favor participation in such a NATO de- 
velopment, with another 13 per cent supporting 
it conditionally; and only 17 per cent definitely 
oppose it. . 

The proportions of the various responses to 
these and related questions confirm an impres- 
sion from our interviews: there is no substantial 


. German pressure for an MLF, but rather a 


willingness to go along with such a scheme, if 
Germany’s ally, the United States, should in- 
sist on it. 

The pattern of responses to this entire com- 
plex of questions suggests that neither French 
nor German elites are pressing strongly at this 
time for nuclear weapons, either national or 
collective. Rather, the issues of the national 
deterrent and the MLF tend to evoke opposi- 
tion or division. This contrasts with the high 
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majorities in both countries in favor of arms 
control. 

The evidence of the elite survey, as far as it 
goes, accords well with the data from mass 
opinion polls and the other types of evidence 
examined in this study. All of this evidence is 
limited and incomplete, and must be appraised 
with judgment. At the same time it should be 
borne in mind that none of the evidence we 
have found, in terms of differences among age 
groups or of trends over time, points to the 
likelihood of any drastic changes in the next 
few years due to any autonomously developing 
changes in the French or West German political 
system. á 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


The lines of evidence pursued in our inquiry 
tend to converge. Although there are minor 
differences, the weight of evidence points to 
several major conclusions. 

1. The Strength of Nationalsim. The move- 
ment toward structural European unification 
since 1957 has been largely halted or very much 
slowed down. The next decade of European 
politics is likely to be dominated by the politics 
of nation-states, and not by any supranational 
European institutions. 

Within France, and within Germany, the 
various elite groups generally are closer in their 
attitudes to each other, and to the mass opinion 
of their own country, than they are to the 
opinion of their counterparts in the other 
country. Nationality continues to be a far 
stronger determinant—or indicator—of politi- 
cal attitudes than do class, age, occupation, 
religion, party affiliation, and even, for most 
respondents, ideology. 

A provisional factor analysis of our elite 
survey data confirms this finding. Its results 
suggest that nationality seems to be between 
two and ten times as powerful as any one cross- 
national factor, such as religion, occupation, 
socialist party affiliation, ete., in accounting for 
the distribution of responses. 

To restore now to the movement toward 
European unification the vigor and the momen- 
tum of the years 1947-1955 would require much 
larger efforts on the part of Europeans and of 
. the United States than seem to be contemplated 
now in any quarter of authority. In terms of 
politics, it would require a visible increase in 
the share of American attention fixed on Europe 
rather than on Asia. 

2. The Desire for Alliances and Near- 
Equality. Alliances, particularly with the 
United}States, and limited steps toward addi- 
tional supranational arrangements and institu- 
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tions are popular among elites and acceptable 
to mass opinion. National isolationism is being 
rejected, but increasing national equality—or 
perhaps a share in great power privilege—is 
being demanded, particularly by the elites of 
France. 

3. The Desire for Wider Arms Control and 
Disarmament. There is striking consensus in 
France and Germany on the desirability of 
arms control and disarmament on a more than 
local or regional scale, and including further 
direct agreements between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. There is particularly 
strong consensus on the desirability of halting 
the spread of nuclear weapons to nations which 
do not now possess them. 

4. The Lack of Any Strong German Demat net 
for Nuclear Weapons. There is stronz opposition. 
in Germany to the acquisition of national nu- 
clear weapons, and there is no strong positive 
desire for any German share in a nuclear 
weapons system through some multilateral 
arrangement, such as the MLF project; and 
there is overwhelming and deep-rooted French 
hostility to any idea of a German national 
nuclear weapon; or to a substantial German 
share in a multilateral nuclear weapons system. 

5. The Possible European Support for a Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty. Under these 
conditions of European politics, the most nearly 
acceptable approach to arms control and dis- 
armament might be an international agreement g~t 
limiting the possession of nuclear weapons ia 
those five powers now possessing them: the 
United States, Britain, France, the Soviet 
Union, and Communist China. 

These five are the governments in control of 
the five countries whose special importance is 
recognized in the United Nations Charter by 
giving them the status of Permament Mem- 
bers of the United Nations Security Council. 
The legal status of Communist China is cur- 
rently blocked in this respect, but her acquisi- 
tion of & nuclear device has been tacitly toler- 
ated by all other nuclear powers; and an explicit 
or tacit nuclear modus vivendi with Communist 
China does not seem unacceptable to European 
leaders. 

Even without an agreement with China, an 
anti-proliferation agreement and extended 
nuclear test-ban among the “Biz Four’—,. 
United States, the United Kingdom, Franaa 
and the Soviet Union—might prove feasible, 
and might pave the way to further steps to 
arms control. Such an approach might meet 
some of the French desire for a full and genuine 
share in international leadership; and our data 
suggest that such an accommodation of French 
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desires on the part of the United States and 
Britain would be acceptable to the majority of 
the West German leaders. 

6. Prospecis. The picture emerging from this 
study is complex but not without hope. At 
moments of crisis the main ties of Western 
unity will be to Washington rather than among 
the European countries. For the next decade 
at least, national political issues will predomi- 


` nate over supranational ones in both France 


and Western Germany. Viable alliances during 
this period will have to be concluded on spe- 
cific matters, among sovereign powers, and ona 
footing of equality, particularly in regard to 
France. Greater unity of action, as well as 


_ deeper emotional ties in Western Europe, are 


proving very slowly. In terms of European 


unification, we may expect after 1975 a possible 
resumption of the advances of the 1950s, but 
not much earlier. Until then we can expect to 
hold the present plateau and improve it 
slightly. 

Western Europeans on the whole, if French 
and German leaders are representative of their 
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opinions, now favor worldwide measures of 
arms control. They favor particularly the re- 
laxation of tensions between the great powers, 
extensions of the ban on nuclear testing, and 
measures against the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons to any countries not now possessing 
them. They favor all these policies, however, 
only provided that they can keep the American 
alliance and the American nuclear shield. 
Within this very wide range of policies accepta- 
ble to Europeans, the United States at this 
time has a remarkably wide range of discretion 
and perhaps an unparalleled opportunity for 
leadership. 

Opportunities can be used or lost, together 
with the work of years of preparation. Once 
lost, they may be gone, or recoverable only at 
a great sacrifice. The value of the present 
American opportunities for leadership to Euro- 
pean unity and worldwide arms control must be 
weighed carefully in the balance against the 
attractions of any policy of predominant or un- 
limited United States commitments on the 
continent of Asia. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Of the many excellent studies of Congress 
completed by political scientists in recent 
years, few, if any, suggest a departure from 
Woodrow Wilson’s apt phrase, ‘Congressional 
government is Committee government.’ De- 
spite numerous efforts to analyze legislative 
action in terms of roll call votes, constituency 
characteristics, state delegations, and/or 
specialized interest blocs, the committee sys- 
tem remains the central focal point of congres- 
sional behavior and organization. Thus, if 
Wilson’s nineteenth century insight is still 
valid, then it would seem that more intensive 
studies of the congressional committee system— 
in the manner employed by Huitt and Fenno, 
for example*—would yield many new relevant 
facts concerning the complexities of the legisla- 
tive process. 

As a case in point, the manner in which indi- 
vidual members of Congress are assigned to 
various committees has been well covered by 
Matthews, Clapp, and Masters.’ The situation 
in the Senate is such that each member carries 
at least two, and in many instances three stand- 
ing committee assignments. In the House, the 
maximum standing committee work-load is two 
assignments, although most Representatives 
have only a single committee responsibility. 
However, in connection with this latter point, 
if one examines the standing committee assign- 
ments of all House members for the first session 
_ of every Congress from the 80th through the 
89th, an interesting pattern emerges in which a 
gradual but steady increase in the number of 
double committee assignments is clearly evi- 
denced during the past twenty years. 


1 Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Government 
(Boston, 1885), p. vi. 

2 Ralph K. Huitt, “The Congressional Com- 
mittee: A Case Study,” this Review, 48 (June, 
1954), 349-365; and Richard F. Fenno, Jr., “The 
House Appropriations Committee as a Political 
System: The Problem of Integration,” this RE- 
view, 56 (June, 1962), 310-324. 

3 Donald Matthews, U. S. Senators and Their 
World (New York, 1960), Ch. 7; Charles Clapp, 
The Congressman: His Work as He Sees It (Wash- 
ington, 1963), Ch. 5; Nicholas A. Masters, “Com- 
mittee Assignments in the House of Representa- 
tives,” this Ruviuw, 55 (June, 1961), 345-357). 


If, SINGLE AND MULTIPLE COMMITTEE 
ASSIGNMENTS 


In terms of total, overall House membership, 
single committee assignments have steadily 
declined, with one exception, from the 80th 
through the 89th Congresses (see Table 1). 
Furthermore, the gradual but steady decrease 
of single committee assignments has continued 
despite the almost constant 435 base-member- 
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ship figure of the House, as well as its widely” 
fluctuating party divisions. The gross figures NS 


presented in Table 1 are refined considerably 
when the percentage of single committee as- 
signments is examined in terms of individual 
committees (see Table 2). An examination of 
these figures reveals, in many instances, drastic 
and dramatic shifts of single committee mem- 
bership percentages, although a contrasting— 
but certainly not surprising—pattern is evi- 
denced by the Appropriations Committee. In 
this instance the data indicate that for an ex- 
tremely high percentage of its members, the 
Appropriations Committee constitutes their 
sole committee assignment. Revealing an 
equally high consistency in this regard is the. 
Ways and Means Committee. This committee, f 
together with the Appropriations Committee,’ 
form the two most consistently “closed” groups 
in the House committee system. Both are gen- 


TABLE 1. PERCENTAGES OF HOUSE MEMBERS WITH 
SINGLE COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS IN FIRST 
SESSIONS OF 80TH To 89TH CONGRESSSES 





Number of Percent 
Congress and House Members of All 
Date of with Single House 
First Session Committze 
Assignments members 
80 (1947) 373 87 
81 (1949) 385 89 
82 (1951) 367 85 ~ 
83 (1953) 340 79 s 
84 (1955) 326 75 
85 (1957) 315 73 
86 (1959) 295 68 
87 (1961) 284 66 
88 (1963) 276 64 
89 (1965) 262 60 
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TABLE 2, PERCENTAGE OF HOUSE MEMBERS WITH SINGLE COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS, BY COMMITTEE, 





FIRST SESSIONS, 80TH-89TH CONGRESSES (1947-1965)* 














Congress 
Commit- 

tees 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 
1947 1949 1951 1953 1955 1957 1959 1961 1963 1965 
Appro 98 98 100 100 100 100 98 98 98 98 
WM 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 96 100 94 
Rules 42 83 92 83 83 83 83 80 67 67 
AG 89 82 80 80 88 79 79 ` 80 63 57 
AS 88 91 91 86 82 84 78 81 77 73 
BC 89 89 85 76 67 T7 58 50 61 57 
EL 76 84 76 70 60 53 48 52 39 39 
FA 92 96 89 69 78 72 72 64 48 50 
MFC 93 82 86 68 65 58 48 52 39 33 
~ Jud 100 96 93 76 75 69 63 69 60 66 
PO 80 88 67 44 29 40 32 10 12 12 
PW 78 74 73 66 65 68 68 45 50 44 
SA — — — — — — 36 44 58 45 
It 88 88 67 67 40 39 30 32 33 30 
MM 88 88 80 64 39 34 29 23 16 13 
GO 46 75 44 53 37 27 7 10 19 3 
VA 89 85 77 50 43 18 14 8 4 8 
HA 44 45 27 13 4 4 4 0 0 0 
Un 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
DC 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


* In this and all subsequent tables, committee designations are as follows: Appropriations (Appro), 
Ways & Means (WM), Rules (Rules), Agriculture (AG), Armed Services (AS), Banking & Currency 


X 


(BC), Education & Labor (EL), Foreign Affairs (FA), Interstate & Foreign Commerce (IFC), Ju- 
diciary (Jud), Post Office & Civil Service (PO), Science & Astronautics (SA), Interior & Insular 


Affairs (II), Merchant Marine & Fisheries (MM), Government Operations (GO), Veterans Affairs 
(VA), House Administration (HA), Un-American Activities (Un), and District of Columbia (DC). 


erally referred to a3 exclusive committees, and 
certainly the data collected for this study in no 
way contradict this designation. However, in 
the case of the Rules Committee—the third 
of the exclusive House committee triumvirate 
—a somewhat different pattern emerges. 

No disagreement can be found with the cur- 
rent opinion that the Rules Committee, en- 
joying an extremely strategic position in the 


House legislative channel, is considered a highly - 


“desirable” committee assignment. In this 
sense, it must be ranked with Appropriations 
and Ways and Means as one of the top commit- 
‘ees of the House. Nonetheless, the figures of 
/ Table 2 do suggest that the isolated or “closed” 
group concept is not as applicable to Rules as 
it is in describing the other two top groups. In- 
deed, in terms of the percentage of members 
who hold no other committee assignment, 
Armed Services has almost always ranked 


4 Masters, op. cit. 


higher than Rules, with Agriculture only 
slightly lower. 

Thus, when one considers the number of 
House members who hold only one committee 
assignment, five committees—Appropriations, 
Ways and Means, Armed Services, Rules, and 
Agriculture—tend to cluster rather consistently 
at one extreme of a continuum representing the 
percentage of committee members who have 
only a single committee assignment. In con- 
structing this continuum, a six-session (84th 
through 89th Congresses) average percentage 
figure of committee members who had a single 
committee assignment was calculated for each 
House committee. By basing the average per- 
centage calculations on this selected time period 
a more accurate indication of each committee’s 
current position was obtained than if the entire 
time period (80th-89th Congresses) encom- 
passed by this study was used. The committees 
were then grouped in the following manner: 
committees in which 68 percent or more of their 
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TABLE 3. RANK ORDERS CF HOUSE COMMITTEES BY 
PERCENTAGES OF COMMITTEE MEMBERS WITH 
SINGLE COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS: SIX- 
SESSION AVERAGE COMPARED WITH 
FIRST SESSION OF IST CONGRESS 















Six-Session* Percent of 
Average Members with 
Percent of Single 
Com- i Com- Committee 
A Members with ‘ : 
i r 
mips Single mittee Assignments 
i Ist session, 
Committee 
Assignments 81st Congress 
(1949) 
Appro 98 WM 100 
WM 98 ` Appro 98 
AS 79.5 FA 96 
Rules V7 Jud 96 
CATEGORY I 
ae she AS 91 
BC 89 


87 


HA 2 UN o 

UN 0 CATEGORY DC (t 
Il 

DC 0 





* Based on First Sessions of 84th through 89th Congresses 
(1955-1965), 

** Based on four-session average, First Sessions of 86th 
through 89th Congresses (1959-2965) 


members held no second committee assignment 
were placed in category I (high); committees in 
which 33 percent or less of their members held 
no second committee assignment were placed 
in category III (low); all other committees 
were placed in either category IIa (medium-to- 
high), in iwhich case 50-67 per cent of the com- 
mittee’s members held no second .committee 
assignment, or category IIb (low-to-medium), 
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in which case single committee assignments 
were held by 33-49 per cent of the members. 
Thus, on the basis of this classification, the fiv 
committees mentioned above would be placed^, 
in category I (high).ë 

At the other extreme of this continuum— 
category III (low)—anotker cluster of commit- 
tees is evidenced. The most consistent groups 
in this set are District of Columbia and Un- 
American Activities. However, this cluster also 
includes House Administration, Veterans Af- 
fairs, and to a lesser extent Government Oper- 
ations and Post Office-Civil Service. In addi- 
tion, the steadily and sharply declining number 
of single committee members on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries suggests this group, too, 
should be situated within the upper limits a 
this category. z 

Two other divisions along the continuum{ ` 
account for the remaining eight House com- 
mittees. Judiciary warrants a position at the 
uppermost limit of category Ila, while Foreign 
Affairs, Banking-Currency, and Public Works 
are grouped around the mid-point of this cate- 
gory. Within category IIb, Intezior-Insular 
Affairs must be placed at the lowest point, 
while Interstate-Foreign Commerse, Educa- 
tion-Labor, and the comparatively new Science- 
Astronautics are clustered near the upper limit 
of IIb. Thus, the continuum of House commit- 
tees based on the percentage of committee 
members who had single committee assigns uy- 
ments from the 84th (1955) through the 89th 
(1965) Congresses reveals the ranked distribu- 
tion as seen in Table 3. 

For the most part, Table 3 reveals an en- 
tirely different rank order of House committees 
than the ranking presented by Goodwin.® The 
latter scale attempts to present the House 
committees in order of their desirability. Thus, 
Un-American Activities and District of Colum- 
bia which rank last in Table 3 of this study, 
rank fourth and ninth, respectively, on the 
Goodwin preference scale of House committees. 
Depending on what one wishes to measure, 


5 The classification scheme applied here results 
in a distribution which is similar, but not identical 
to the exclusive, semi-exclusive, and non-exclusive 
scheme as reported by Masters. The use of the 
latter terms can tend to create confusion when it 
is recognized that the exclusive committees Ro 
not in fact completely exclusive, nor are the semi- 
exclusive committees actually semi-exclusive as 
that term is defined by House Democratic and 
Republican leaders. 

8 George Goodwin, Jr., “The Seniority System 
in Congress,” this Review, 53 (June, 1959), 412- 
436. 
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TABLE 4, PERCENTAGE OF HOUSE MEMBERS WITH SINGLE COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS, BY 
PARTY, FIRST SESSIONS, 80TH-89TH CONGRESSES (1947-1965) 





= 














Congress 
Party 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 
1947 1949 1951 1953 1955 1957 1959 1961 1963 1965 
All Members 87 89 85 79 75 73 68 66 64 60 
Democrats 92 87 79 87 68 67 70 67 62 61 
Republicans 82 89 92 71 83 80 64 65 65 59 


many other diferent scales could obviously be 

devised. However, the real significance of the 

Table 3 ranking can be seen when it is com- 

ared to a similar rank of committees for the 

Tst Congress in 1949. In this instance, sixteen 

of the nineteen standing House committees 

were clustered closely together around the 

upper limits of category I. 

Further refinements can be added to the data 
contained in Tables 1 and 2 if the percentages 
of committee members who have no second 
committee assignment are examined in terms 
of political party affiliation. The gross figures 
of single committee assignments by party, 
without regard to specific committees, are 
presented in Table 4. For the House Democrats 
a major change occurred in 1955 (84th Con- 
gress). From 1947 to, and including, 1955, 

x single committee assignments for the Demo- 
Be decreased by 24 percent, while the net de- 
rease from 1955 to 1965 was only 7 per cent. 
A. different pattern developed in connection 
with House Republicans. From 1947 to 1957, 
the decrease in single committee assignments 
was only 2 per cent, but by 1959, an additional 
16 per cent decrease was evidenced. Thus, the 
total net decrease for the 1947-1959 period for 
House Republicans was 18 per cent, with an 
additional 5 per cent decrease occurring during 
the period 1959-1965. Since 1959 the two 
parties have paired very closely together in 
terms of single committee assignments; the 
widest margin which separated the Democrats 
and Republicans at any one time during this 
period was only 6 per cent. 

However, this recent tandem pattern fails 
to disclose some interesting differences between 
the two parties that are revealed in Tables 5 

yand 6. The data in Table 5 indicate the six 
session average percentage of single committee 
assignments, by party, in terms of the specific 
House committees. The shift from 1947 to 
1965 of committee members of both parties 
from an almost complete cluster of committee- 
party groups in category I to a more even dis- 
tribution throughout the entire scale with a 


r 


slightly greater concentration in category III 
can be seen by examining Table 6. A close 
reading of the data contained in Table § does 
suggest, however, that the two parties seem to 
place different emphasis on certain committees, 
at least in terms of single committee assign- 
ments. For instance, Education-Labor ranks 
much higher on the Democratie scale insofar 
as single committee assignments are concerned. 
To a lesser extent, so also do Rules and Science- 
Astronautics. On the other hand, House Re- 
publicans seem to attach greater importance 
on the value of single committee assignments 


TABLE 5. SIX SESSION AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF 
HOUSE DEMOCRATS & REPUBLICANS WITH 
SINGLE COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS, BY 
COMMITTEE, FIRST SESSIONS, 84TH-89TH 
CONGRESSES, (1955-1965) 


Democrats Republicans 
Appro......... 100 Appro 97.5 
WM erorri eats 100 WM cacetics 96.5 
Rules......... 82 AS cv vepescale os 85.5 
AS roa ese 74 AG we ih 78 
AGL saousens 72 PUG arrians 73 
iy: Cae eee 63 Rules........- 67.5 
PUGS giie kresa 61 BPA. ies cease 65 
BG. Graec sikra 61 IW ated shee iaki 63 
BLisiscasacesk es 57 Bias ieee es 61 
BA wcaiedouendie 52.5* Wes bG EEN, 54 
PW iscee ese s 52 IFO iue ties 47 
TPO. 6 eee 50 MM.......... 45 
POS Sasi nesas 24 BAG cos cue tees 34* 
Wisgts acd aes 19 BD cece ae 34 
VAs eda cicee wt 13 GOS areenan 31 
MMi cisco 12 VAS a Sea 19.5 
GO a6 ess 8 POr aan 18.5 
HAreeritesase 0 HA. errira 5 
OD EE 0 Une fs. Shans 0 
DEn Sasa aed 0 DC asrar ae 0 


* Percentage figure based on four session aver- 
age, first sessions, 86th~89th Congresses (1959- 
1965). 
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TABLE 6. NUMBER OF HOUSE COMMITTEES RANKED ACCORDING TO ESTABLISHED 
CATEGORIES, BY PARTY, FIRST SESSIONS, 80TH-89TH CONGRESSES (1947-1965) 






































x 


Congress 
Category $ 
Party 80th 8ist 82nd 83rd 84th 85th 86th 87th 88th 89th 
(1947) (1949) (1951) (1953) (1955) (1957) (1959) (1961) (1983) (1965) 
I 
Demo 17 15 12 15 6 6 7 6 3 4 
Repub 13 16 17 10 14 11 6 6 4 4 
IIa 
Demo 0 1 1 1 5 4 5 5 7 6 
Repub 1 1 0 1 2 3 2 3 5 4 
IIb i 
Demo 0 1 2 0 0 2 1 1 2 eS | 
Repub 0 0 0 2 0 1 3 3 3 2 
III 
Demo 2 2 4 3 8 7 7 8 8 8 
Repub 5 2 2 6 3 4 9 8 8 10 


as related to Armed Services, Judiciary, In- 
terior-Insular Affairs, Merchant Marine-Fish- 
eries, Government Operations, and, to a lesser 
degree, Public Works. 

Finally, the House committee assignment 
patterns for both parties as they have developed 
since 1955 were examined solely in terms of the 
double committee assignments which occurred 
during this period. While the preceding data 


clearly indicate an increased incidence of double 
committee assignments, it was necessary to 
determine which of the standing House com- 
mittees were paired most frequently. To sim- 
plify the procedure somewhat, pairings were 
calculated on the basis of the major categories 
as defined above. For summary purposes, 
categories IIa and IIb were recorded as a singlée 
grouping—Category II. Also, of the six possi 


TABLE 7, PERCENTAGE OF ALL HOUSE MEMBERS SERVING ON TWO COMMITTEES, PAIRED 
ACCORDING TO ESTABLISHED CATEGORIES, FIRST SESSIONS, 84TH-89TH CONGRESSES 





Congress : 
Category mas 
Pairs 84th 85th 86th 87th 88th 89th AE 
(1955) (1957) (1959) (1961) (1963) (1965) z 
I/II 0 0 2 2 1 3 1.33 
I/III 12 14 10 11 16 15 13 
II/II 8 8 14 11 10 8 10 
ILII 57 56 52 62 65 65 60 
I/II 24 23 22 14 8 8 15 
Number* 107 115 135 143 156 169 = 


* The number of House members with two committee assignments for each session listed in Table 8 
does not combine with the number of members with single committee assignments in the correspon 
ing sessions as listed in Table 1 to equal the total House membership (435, except for the 86th and ` 
87th Congresses when it was 436 and 437, respectively). The discrepancy is due to several factors. First, 
the Congressional Directories list no committee assignments, with occasional exceptions, for the Speaker 
and the Minority Leader. Second, only Democrats and Republicans were included in the calculations; 
thus, an American Labor Congressman in the 80th and 8ist Congresses, an Independent in the 82nd 
and 83rd Congresses, and an Undetermined in the 87th Congress were not counted. Finally, in six 
of the ten sessions examined, from one to four House seats were vacant at the start of the session. 
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TABLE 8, PERCENTAGE OF ALL HOUSE DEMOCRATS SERVING ON TWO COMMITTEES, PAIRED ACCORLING 
TO ESTABLISHED CATEGORIES, FIRST SESSIONS, 84TH-89TH CONGRESSES 


= 


Congress 





Six- 
Category session: 
Pairs 84th 85th 86th 87th 88th 89th Ayes 
(1955) (1957) (1959) (1961) (1963) (1965) E 
IZAI 0 0 1 0 0 1 0.3 
IZII 12 15 li 12 20 _ 17 15 
II/I 7 9 11 12 8 9 9 
II/III 58 58 53 63 66 67 61 
III/II 23 18 24 13 6 7 15 
Number 74 76 80 83 96 115 — 


\ ble pairings by categories, no matches were 
und between the committees classified in 
category I. Therefore, the pair, I/I, was not 
included in the calculations (see Tables 7, 8 
and 9). 

As seen from these tables, the increase in 
double committee assignments in the House 
has primarily involved a pairing between 
category II and category III committees. For 
the six-session period examined, the IJ/III 
pair accounted for a per-session average of 60 
per cent of all double committee assignments in 
the House. As noted above, no matches were 
found involving two category I committees, 
and the I/II pair accounted for only a 1.4 per 
cent average-per-session of the double commit- 

bier assignments. However, in this case, House 
Republicans appeared to be much more willing 
to assume double committee responsibilities in 
the I/II pair than did House Democrats. 
Otherwise the percentage of double committee 
assignments by paired categories has either re- 
mained fairly constant or displayed an in- 
crease, with the exception of the III/III pair. 
In this case, double committee assignments 
sharply declined during the six session period 
by 16 per cent. Once again, however, House 


Republicans displayed a greater willingness to 
assume double committee assignments in- 
volving two category III committees than did 
House Democrats. 


III. CONCLUSION 


The preceding data reveal a gradual yet 
definite change in House committee assign- 
ment patterns since the passage of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946. Admittedly, 
six of every ten House members still had only 
one committee assignment in 1965; but when 
the 1949 pattern of nearly 90% of the entire 
House membership holding single committee 
assignments is considered, a decrease of this 
extent deserves close examination. 

The most apparent cause for the increase of 
double committee assignments can be explained 
directly in terms of the steadily increasing size 
of most House committees. Table 10 shows 
that from 1949 to 1965 an additional 111 com- 
mittee seats were created which had to be 
filled from a constant membership base. To be 
sure, these additional seats were created in 
response to a wide range of increasing de- 
mands, but more empirical investigations are 
needed to determine the exact nature of these 


TABLE 9. PERCENTAGE OF ALL HOUSE REPUBLICANS SERVING ON TWO COMMITTEES, PAIRED ACCORDING 
TO ESTABLISHED CATEGORIES, FIRST SESSIONS, 84TH-89TH CONGRESSES (1955-1965) 











Ccngress Six- 
Category session 
Pairs 84th 85th 86th 87th 88th 89th Åyerate 
a (1955) (1957) (1959) (1961) (1963) (1965) E 
4 I/II 0 0 4 5 3 7 3 
I/II 12 13 9 10 10 13 ll 
I/II 9 5 18 8 13 7 10 
H/HI 55 51 51 62 63 61 57 
I/I 24 31 18 15 10 11 18 
Number 33 39 55 60 60 54 — 
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TABLE 10. NUMBER OF HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ASSIGNMENTS, RANKED BY COMMITTEE 
ACCORDING TO ESTABLISHED CATEGORIES, 
IST SESSION, 81st, 83RD, 85TH, 
89TH CONGRESSES 


Congress 
i Net Gain 
Committee gist 83rd 85th BOER. or Loss 
(1949) (1953) (1957) (1965) 

Category I 
Appro 45 50 50 50 5 
WM 25 25 25 25 0 
AS 33 36 37 37 4 
Rules 12 12 12 15 3 
AG 27 30 34 35 8 (20) 
Category IIa 
Jud 27 29 32 35 8 
FA 25 29 32 36 11 
BC 27 29 30 33 6 
PW 27 29 34 34 7 (82) 
Category IIb 
IFC 28 31 33 33 5 
EL 25 26 30 31 5 
SA = = — 21 21 
II 25 27 31 33 8 (89) 
Category III 
MM 25 28 32 31 6 
PO 25 25 25 25 0 
GO 24 30 30 34 10 
VA 27 26 22 25 -2 
HA 19 23 25 25 6 
Un 9 9 9 9 0 
DC 25 25 25 25 0 (20) 





Total Increase 111 


demands. Moreover, one might wish to con- 
sider the relationship between double commit- 
tee assignments and urban-rural constituencies. 
As seen in Table 11 the number of Congressmen 
who represented districts which were 50% or 
more rural, and who held double committee 
assignments remained almost constant over a 
span of three Congresses. The interesting point 
which does emerge from Table 11 is that, for 
the limited period examined (87th-89th Con- 
gresses), a per-session average of approxi- 
mately 38% of all double committee assign- 
ments in the House were held by Congressmen 
who represented districts which were 70% or 
more rural. A definite trend cannot be estab- 
lished on the basis of three Congresses, simply 
because there is no way to determine if these 
figures represent rising or declining percen- 
tages. In any event, this certainly suggests one 
area where additional research might prove 
fruitful. 

The implications of the data in terms of 
possible consequences are even more thought- 
provoking than the causes. For instance, to 
what extent, if any, is the role pattern of the 
individual Congressman altered as his standing 
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committee assignments are doubled? Do dou- 
ble committee assignments create conflicting or 
complementary role situations? Does this vary 
according to the individual concerned or ac- 
cording to the committees concerned, or both? ` 
In the event that conflicting role patterns do 
result, how is the conflict resolved? Further- 
more, conflict is not the only factor which may 
alter individual role patterns. A wide range of 
interpersonal and group relationships involving 
such organizational concepts as authority, in- 
fluence, loyalty, individual autonomy, and con- 
trol may be altered under the circumstances of 
double committee assignments. Obviously, 
much additional work needs to be done to de- 
termine if this is, in fact, a valid conclusion; at 
present it represents merely a presumption.  .~ 
In this connection, an intriguing comparative 5^, 
study is suggested by examining the multiple ` 
committee assignment situation which existed 
in the House prior to the passage of the 1946 
Reorganization Act. Does the current situation 
simply represent a return to the committee as- 
signment pattern which prevailed in the House 
during the pre-1946 period, or do the two pe- 
riods represent significant differences? My ten- 
tative feeling is that the present pattern of 
House committee assignments is nct compara- 
ble to the earlier pattern, kut much more data 
would have to be collected and evaluated be- 
fore any such conclusion would be warranted. 
One final observation is offered concerning 
the category III committees. As seen in Table ‘a 
3, more than two-thirds of all members of the 
seven category III committees have a second 
committee assignment. Or, sonversely, virtually 
every one of the thirteen category I and II 
committees are represented on one of the 
category III committees. In this connection it 
is interesting to speculate on the possibility 
that the category III committees function in- 
formally as the primary communications net- 
work within the House in a manner designed 
to expedite the exchange of information be- 


TABLE 11. PERCENTAGE OF aLL HOUSE MEMBERS 
WITH TWO COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS FROM PRE- 
DOMINATELY RURAL DISTRICTS, IST SESSION, 
87TH-89TH CONGRESSES 


wl 


N 











Congress 
piace 87th 88th 89th 
(1961) (1963) (1965) 
Districts 50%-69% Rural 14.9 16.0 11.3 
Districts 70% or more Rural 37.3 36.5 40.2 
Districts 50% or more Rural 52.7 7 52.5 # 51.5 
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tween all other non-category III committees. 
For instance, consider one formulation which 
as been advanced by William C. Wheaton 
Ho, writing in connection with the degree of 
“integration in urban communities, has stated: 


Communications and influence links between con- 
stellations are at a lower level than those within 
constellations and tend to occur through inter- 
mediaries.... These intermediaries or bridge 
men preside over flows of communications be- 
tween networks, giving them the special advan- 
tage of being informed about the activities or 
opinions of other constellations. The members of 
one constellation may be uninformed or misin- 
formed regarding the activities of another con- 
‘tellation on matters of mutual or competive 
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concern, except as they learn of these through 
such intermediaries . . .? 


In any system in which information is con- 
sidered a valued and scarce commodity, and 
where the formal exchange of information be- 
tween the major organizational subunits is 
closely guarded or even curtailed, an informal, 
or “fugitive” communications network is bound 
to develop. What is being suggested here is 
that the category III committees may very well 
act in this capacity. 


7 “Integration at the Urban Level: Political 
Influence and the Decision Process,” in Philip 
Jacob and James Toscano (eds.), The Integration 
of Political Communities (Philadelphia, 1964), 
p. 126. 


VOTING BEHAVIOR ON THE UNITED STATES COURTS OF 


APPEALS, 1961-1964* 


SHELDON GOLDMAN 
University of Massachusetts 


Voting behavior of public decision-makers 
has been of central concern.for political scien- 
tists. For example, studies of legislatures (nota- 
bly of Congress) have investigated such re- 
search problems as: (1) the extent to which 
voting on one issue is related to voting on other 
issues;! (2) the potency of party affiliation as an 
organizer of attitudes and a predictor of voting 
behavior;? and (8) the relationship of demo- 
graphic characteristics to voting behavior. 
These and related concerns have more recently 
occupied the attention of students of the 
judiciary whose focus has primarily been on 
the United States Supreme Court.’ State 


* T am indebted to Professors Arthur E. Suther- 
land and Robert G. McCloskey of Harvard Uni- 
versity and to Professor Joseph Tanenhaus of the 
University of Iowa for their suggestions and 
advice in the preparatior of the larger study from 
which this paper is drawn. I am also grateful to 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation for providing 
financial support for the research. Full responsibil- 
ity for what follows, however, is mine. 
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S. Sidney Ulmer, “The Political Party Variable in 
the Michigan Supreme Court,” Journal of Public 
Law, 11 (1962), 352-362; Stuart S. Nagel, “Judi- 
cial Characteristics and Judicial Decision-Mak- 
ing” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Northwest- 
ern University, 1961) and the articles derives 
from that study, especially “Political Party 
Affiliation and Judges’ Decisions,” this Revizw, 
55 (1961), 848-850 and “Ethnic Affiliations and 
Judicial Propensities,”’ Journal of Politics, 24 
(1962), 94-110; James F. Herndon, ‘Relation- 
ships Between Partisanship and the Decisions of | 
State Supreme Courts” (unpublished Ph.D. 
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However, the United States courts of appeals, 

second only to the Supreme Court in judicial 

importance, have been largely neglected.* This 

aper considers the above research problems 

“ with reference to the voting behavior on all 

eleven courts of appeals from July 1, 1961 
through June 30, 1964.7 


I. RESEARCH DESIGN 


The voting behavior covered by this paper 
includes non-unanimous decisions and unani- 
mous appeals court reversals of district court 
decisions.* Quantification of non-unanimous 


dissertation, University of Michigan, 1963). 
6 Only a handful of studies of the courts of ap- 
peals have been conducted by political scientists. 
among them are: Robert H. Salisbury, “The 
“ United States Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit, 1940-1950: A Study of Judicial Relation- 
ships” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1955); Rondal Downing, “The 
U.S. Courts of Appeals and Employer Unfair 
Labor Practices Cases, 1936-1958’ (mimeo, 
1959); Alvin Dozeman, “A Study of Selected 
Aspects of Behavior of the Judges of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit” 
(unpublished Master’s thesis, Michigan State 
University, 1960); Jack W. Peltason, Fifty-Hight 
Lonely Men: Southern Federal Judges and School 
Desegregation (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
World, 1961); Kenneth N. Vines, “The Role of 
wthe Circuit Courts of Appeal in the Federal 
Y adicia] Process: A Case Study,” Midwest Journal 
of Political Science, 7 (1963), 305-320; Louis L. 
Loeb, “Judicial Blocs and Judicial Values in Four 
Selected United States Courts of Appeals, 1957— 
1960 Terms” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
American University, 1964); Loeb, “Judicial 
Blocs and Judicial Values in Civil Liberties Cases 
Decided by the Supreme Court and the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia,” American University Law Review, 14 (1965), 
146 ff.; Marvin Schick, “The United States Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit: A Study of 
Judicial Behavior” (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, New York University, 1965). 

7 The time period chosen conforms to the three 
fiscal years 1962, 1963, and 1964. The Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts bases its statistics on 
the cases decided or terminated during the fiscal 


r. 
“ 8 The cases utilized are listed in Appendix A, 
pp. 274-339, of my ‘‘Politics, Judges, and the 
Administration of Justice: The Backgrounds, Re- 
cruitment, and Decisional Tendencies of the 
Judges on the United States Courts of Appeals, 
1961-4” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Har- 
vard University, 1965; microfilm no. 65-9924, 
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decisions has been amply justified by students 
of the judiciary;? however, some explanation 
should be made of the use of district court 
reversals,1¢ 

Only those unanimously decided reversals of 
district court decisions in which the district 
court judge’s interpretation or application of 
the facts, precedents, principles, or statutes 
differed from that of an unanimous appellate 
court were considered. Such cases indicate that 
there are alternative paths to decision. The 
assumptions underlying the study of judicial 
voting behavior are, of course, that certain 
types of cases present the judges with reason- 
able judicial alternatives which can produce 
contrary results, and that a study of the dispo- 
sitions of a relatively large number of such cases 
can reveal certain regularities in judicial voting 
behavior 

The cases selected for study were assigned to 
one or more categories depending on the issues 
involved. Categories with small numbers of 
cases were either combined with others or dis- 
carded. In all, 2,055 cases which yielded 2,260 
issues were utilized.? 

For purposes of uncovering voting tenden- 
cies, a scoring system was devised which gave 
“high” numerical values to designated voting 
positions on the various issues. The issues and 
the voting behavior given high scores are pre- 
sented in Table 1. With the exception of the 
“dissents” category and possibly “activism,” 
the voting behavior outlined in Table 1 can be 
considered to be related to a politically “lib- 
eral” bent. 





University Microfilms, Michigan). A detailed 
exposition of the methods and statistics used, 
their justification, and their limitations is pre- 
sented there. 

® See, for example, Pritchett, Roosevelt Court, 
op. cit., p. xii; Pritchett, Civil Liberties, op. cit., 
pp. 186-192; Schubert, Quantitative Analysis, op. 
cit., chap. 1. 

10 Note that Vines, op. cit, utilizes district 
court reversals. 

u These assumptions are treated as hypotheses 
and are tested in Goldman, op. cit., pp. 162-3, 
175 n. 16, 192-6. The results lend support to the 
hypotheses. 

1? There were some non-unanimous decisions 
and unanimous reversals rendered during the time 
period studied which did not fit the categories and 
were not used. These cases, for the most part, 
involved patent and trademark issues and various 
commercial law cases (for example, cases involv- 
ing disputing insurance companies). 

13 See Goldman, op. cit., pp. 36-43 for a discus- 
sion of this point. 
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TABLE 1. VOTING POSITIONS ASSIGNED 
HIGH SCORES 








Issue or 


Category Voting Position 





For the claims of criminal de- 
fendants or prisoners 

For malapportionment plain- 
tiffs in reapportionment cases 

For Nego claims in cases in- 
volving school desegregation 
and voting 

For civil libertarian claims of 
aliens, conscientious objec- 
tors, and others 


Criminal Law 


Civil Liberties 


Government For the governmental agency in 
Regulation ‘regulation of business cases 
Labor Cases For the labor union ard em- 

ployees in labor-management 

s$ and NLRB decisions 
Private For the claims of the insured as 
Econemic opposed to the insurance com- 


pany 
For the claims of the small busi- 
ness or subcontractor when 
opposed by large business or 
contractor 
Opposed to alleged anti-trust 
law violators 
For the tenant 
tenant cases 
For the debtor or bankrupt 
For the buyer of goods as op- 
posed to seller 
For the stockholder in stock- 
ye holder suits 
Fiscal ‘Cases For the government in tax, 
eminent domain, and other 
fiscal cases 


in landlord- 


Combined For the claims of injured em- 
Injury ployees 
For the injured or the fatally 
injured’s estate 
For the injured in federal tort 
cases 
Liberalism All of the above voting positions 
for only the non-unanimously 
decided cases 
Activism For federal court jurisdiction 
Dissents Dissenting in non-unanimously , 


decided cases 





Unlike the United States Supreme Court or 
the highest state appellate courts, all judges on 
each of the eleven federal courts of appeals do 


not hear the same cases except on the few occa- 


sions when a court will sit en banc. Most cases 
are heard by three judge panels whose member- 
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ship usually varies from case to case. The quan- 
tification-scoring system thus devised was 
results-oriented (i.e., oriented towards the - 
disposition of the cases) and did nct attempt tok 
discern the intensity of the claims presented in 
the litigation. By examining the voting behav- 
ior of judges on a number of decisions involving ` 
choices which present the same general issues, 
it was thought to be possible to legitimately 
analyze statistically the judges’ scores on the 
various issues even though the individual scores 
were based on different cases. Although ‘the 
different cases present different factual situa- 
tions, the underlying stimuli of the policy alter- 
natives, in terms of competing interests, are 
similar. By utilizing relatively large numbers of 
cases for the scores, the differences in the inten-, 
sity of the claims should balance out.1® : 
The quantification system assigned a high ~ 
score, the numerical value of 2.0, to the voting 
positions indicated in’ Table 1; the value of 1.0 
to a vote which in-part adhered to those posi- 
tions; and 0.0 to a vote which was contrary to 
them, The individual judge’s score on each 
issue or category was determined by averaging 
the numerical values given to all of his votes for 
that issue. For example, if a judge voted on ten 
cases and his vote on seven of these favored the 
claims of the criminal defendant, while on the 
remaining three cases he opposed the criminal 
defendant’s claims, the judge’s secre would be 
1.4 on a continuum ranging from 0.0 to 2.0, _ 
thus indicating a relative bent towards favoriùg 
the claims of criminal defendants. i 


1 Note that Vines, op. cit, and in “Federal 
District Judges and Race Relations Cases in the 
South,” Journal of Polities, 26 (1954), 387-357 
utilizes the disposition of racial relations cases by 
various judges on different courts deciding differ- 
ent cases which nevertheless contain the same 


general issue (i.e. Negro civil liberties). 


% It might be argued that most or all of the 
Fifth Circuit cases we examined involving, for 
example, criminal, civil liberties, or labor issues, 
are inherently different from such cases raised in 
the Second or Ninth circuits, While this may be 
true for Negro civil liberties cases, the writer is 
unaware of any compelling evidence tc lead one to 
suppose that it holds true for the other issues. In 
any event, the hypothesis that the underlying 
issues of the various cases subsumed within 
categories differ on a geographical basis can only N 
be tested by a content analysis of the cases them- . 
selves. It is relevant to note that students of the 
Supreme Court apparently reject this hypothesis 
and do not classify cases by their geographical 
origins. 

18 Alternatively, simple percentages could have 
been used. In the example above, the judge would 
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Il, RATES OF DISSENSION 
AND REVERSALS 


- The cases utilized for the study were non- 
/ unanimous decisicns and unanimous district 
court reversals. Table 2 presents the rates of 
dissension and unanimous district court re- 
versals on the eleven courts of appeals for the 
period covered. It is clear, from Table 2, that 
outright decisional conflict on the appeals 
courts is the exception not the rule. It is also 
apparent that the rates of dissension vary con- 
siderably by circuit, with the District of Co- 
lumbia, Second, and Fifth circuits having the 
largest percentages and numbers of split deci- 
sions. 


{TABLE 2. RATES OF DISSENSION AND UNANIMOUS 
A DISTRICT COURT REVERSALS ON THE 
ELEVEN COURTS OF APPEALS 








Split 





Am Unanimous 
Decisions Number of R Js 
Number of as Percent Unanimous atin 
Circuit Split of Total District 29 Percent 
Decisions No. of Court of Total 
No. of 
Cases Reversals Cases 
Decided* 
D.C, 168 15.5% 100 13.1% 
Second 140 11.5 115 13.4 
Fifth 196 11.4 292 23.1 
Third 67 9.4 83 17.0 
Seventh 63 8.5 88 16.5 
Fourth 41 5.9 123 24.8 
“*\ Ninth 50 4.3 187 22.7 
Werth 23 3.6 70 15.8 
Eighth 18 3.3 65 18.1 
First 10 3.3 31 16.5 
Sixth 20 2.8 105 20.7 





+ The total numbers of cases are listed in Table B-1 (total 
cases disposed of after hezring or submission), Annual Report of 
the Director of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office), 
for fiscal years 1962, 1963, and 1964. 

** Tbid., for 1963 and 1964. 


The rate of district court reversals by unani- 
mous appeals courts involving the cases we 
utilized, also shown in Table 2, gives some 
indication of intracircuit conflict. The rates of 
manimous reversa:s with the exception of the 

‘strict of Columbia Circuit (whose rate of 

‘sension is the highest) are larger than the 

>s of dissension. Differences among the 

-uits are apparent. The two southern cir- 





S 


oe considered to have favored the claims of 
criminal defendants in 70% of the selected cases 
he handled. The method used in this study, how- 
ever, seemed less cumbersome to work with. In 
addition, the continuum was considered to be an 
ordinal scale wherees the percentage implies an 
interval scale. 
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cuits, the Fourth and Fifth, have the highest 
percentages of unanimous district court rever- 
sals. The Ninth and Sixth circuits follow with 
over 20 per cent of their cases consisting of 
unanimously decided district court reversals. 

When the rates of dissension and unanimous 
reversals are combined, it is apparent that only 
a minority of each circuit’s total number of 
cases decided are involved. Judicial consensus 
is apparently more typical than judicial con- 
flict for the lower federal courts.1’? However, 
there are differences among the circuits. At one 
end, with the highest combined rates, are the 
Fifth, Fourth, Ninth, and District of Columbia 
circuits. At the other end, with the lowest com- 
bined rates, are the First and Tenth circuits. 
What accounts for these differences cannot be 
learned from these data. However, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that judicial strategy, 
bargaining, persuasion, and the like are at 
work in the process of fashioning a decision and 
that these are relevant variables.** Personality 
characteristics, judges’ attitudes, as well as 
other variables (such as opinion-writing assign- 
ments) may be relevant.!* 

The diversity in the rates of dissension and 
unanimous district court reversals is considered 
in another context in Table 3, which shows the 
relative emphasis on the various issues by cir- 
cuit. Table 3 presents the rank of each appeals 
court on each issue for the combined number of 
non-unanimous and unanimous reversals cases, 
The Fifth Circuit, for example, had the largest 
total number of cases utilized for our scores, 
hence its rank for the total number of cases was , 
one. The District of Columbia Circuit had the 
second largest total number of cases utilized, 
hence its rank for the total number of cases was 
two. The differences between the rank for the 
total number of cases and each of the preceding 
categories suggest the relative amount of dis- 
sent and intracircuit conflict stimulated by 
that issue on the appeals courts. 


17 Consensus on the United States Supreme 
Court (in terms of percentage of unanimous de- 
cisions) is merkedly less. See Table 1 in Schubert, 
The Judicial Mind, op. cit., p. 45. 

18 See Walter F. Murphy, Elements of Judicial 
Strategy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1964), for examples concerning the United States 
Supreme Court. 

19 See, for example, Harold D. Lasswell, Power 
and Personality (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1948), pp. 61-88; Stuart S. Nagel, “‘Off-the-Bench 
Judicial Attitudes,” ch. 2 in Schubert (ed.), 
Judicial Decision-Making, op. cit.; Robert J. 
Sickels, “The Illusion of Judicial Consensus: 
Zoning Decisions in the Maryland Court of 
Appeals,” this Review, 59 (1965), 100-104. 
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TABLE 3. RANK ORDER OF NUMBERS OF CASES USED FOR EACH APPEALS a 
COURT TO DETERMINE SCORES FOR EACH ISSUE 











a 














Rank 
Issue 

Circuit: lst 2nd 38rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th D.C. 

Criminal Cases ji 3 7 5 2 9 6 10 4 8 1 

Civil Liberties ll 3 8 2 1 7 6 10 5 9 “4 

Government Regulation 9 3 4 7 1 il 5.5 10 8 5.5 2 

Labor Cases 11 1 7.5 7.5 3 6 4 9.5 5 9.5 2 

` Private Economic u 3 4 10 1 8 6 9 2 5 7 
Fiscal Cases 11 5 8 9.5 1 3.5 95 6 2 7 3.5 
Combined Injury 11 2.5 4 5 1 7 6 8.5 8.5 10 2.5 
Activism 11 2 3 4.5 1 8.5 6.5 6.5 4.5 10 8.5 

Total Number of Cases 11 3 7. 5 1 8 6 10 4 9 2 

So 


Table 3 tell us, for example, that the Fourth 
_ Cireuit ranks second on civil liberties cases 

although it ranks fifth on the total number of 
cases. This would suggest that the Fourth 
Circuit, whose jurisdiction encompasses three 
southern and two border states, heard: more 
civil liberties cases (notably, Negro civil rights 
cases) than any other circuit with the exception 
of the Fifth (whose jurisdiction covers only 
southern states). The table also suggests that 
during the period studied there was disagree- 
ment on civil liberties matters between the 
appeals court for the Fourth Circuit and its 
district courts as well as disagreement within 
the appeals court itself.. Table 3 further indi- 
cates that the Ninth Circuit ranks fourth for 
the total number of cases utilized yet ranks 
second on private economic and fiscal cases. 
The Third Circuit ranks seventh on the total 


20 Cf. Vines, “The Role of Circuit Courts of 
Appeal in the Federal Judicial Process,” op. cit. 


number of cases yet has a rank of four for the 
government regulation, private economic, and 
combined injury categories. There are a num- 
ber of other suggestive findings that need not 
be spelled out here. What is strongly suggested 
is that the sources of judicial conflict tend to 
differ among the circuits—perhaps not only a 
function of the personality-and-attitudes-of- 
the-judge variables but also of ‘‘constituency” 
variables manifested by differing numbers of 
types of cases brought to the various appeals 
courts. 


21 It should be stressed that Table 3 is only a 
very rough approximation (based on the absolu Gy? 
number of cases) of the sources of judicial cont 
flict. A more precise analysis would require the 
determination, for each issue, by circuit, of the 
percentage of the total number of cases which 
comprised non-unanimous and unanimous re- 
versals cases. See Goldman, Table 25, op. cit., 
p. 170. i 


TABLE 4. SPEARMAN RANK ORDER CORRELATIONS FOR ISSUE-CATEGORIES 




















Crimi- Civil Gov’t. Labor Private Fiscal Infur Acti Dis- Liber- 
nal Lib. Reg. > Ee. TY yism sents alism 
Criminal -61 38 44 34 . 168 .38 .60 - 069 54 
Civil Lib. -60 .50 .39 .178 -55 49 —.37 -72 
Gov’t. Reg. 40t 128 — .08+ 42 -168 —.299 AT 
Labor .49 . 128 AT 39 —.38 .46 
Private Economic 238 43 49 —.128 -61 
Fiscal Cases — .02 268 — .048 1864 
Combined Injury 88 —.028 59 5 
Activism — .088 .69 
Dissents — 104 


® Not statistically significant. 





b Statistically significant between the .02 and .05 levels. 
Note that unless otherwise indicated all the correlation coefficients are positive and are significant 


at least et the .01 level. 
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The differences among the appeals courts in 
terms of their rates of dissent and intracircuit 
eer as well as the sources of conflict pres- 
ented some difficulties in gathering case data 
for all the appeals judges. It was not possible to 
determine scores on all issues for all of the 
judges.” These are obvious difficulties in com- 
bining the eleven appeals courts for purposes of 
analysis. However, these difficulties, indicative 
of the institutional diversity of the courts, 
impose limitations but do not preclude analysis. 
Non-unanimous decisions and unanimous re- 
versals were classified by the issues, and judges 
were given scores based upon their votes on the 
disposition of the claims of the litigants. 


nod II. INTERRELATIONS OF ISSUES 


The first research problem was the extent to 
which voting on one issue was related to voting 
on all other issues or categories. The concern 
was whether, for example, judges who had 

. relatively high scores for civil liberties cases 
would have relatively high scores on the private 
economic cases, combined injury, or labor 
cases. Spearman rank order correlations were 
calculated and the correlation matrix is pre- 
sented in Table 4.” All the correlations above 
+.3 or below —.3 were found to be statistically 
significant at least at the .05 level. 

Table 4 suggests that there is a positive 
relationship among the following seven cate- 
gories: criminal cases, civil liberties, labor cases, 


“private economic cases, combined injury cases, 


ctivism, and “liberalism.” The degree of asso- 
ciation varies from .720 for the civil liberties 
and “liberalism” categories to .835 between 
criminal cases and private economic cases. The 


2 A minimum of five cases and typically ten 
cases were used to determine each judge’s score 
for each category. It is relevant to note that the 
number of positions on the appeals courts varies 
from three on the First Circuit to nine on the 
Second, Fifth, Ninth, and District of Columbia 
circuits. These latter circuits also have the most 
judicial business. The results thus contain some 
distortion because of the large number of judges 
from the four largest circuits and the large num- 
ber of cases which facilitated the collection of case 
data necessary to determine the scores. The 

a maximum distortion was on the government regu- 
lation issue where 25 of the 38 judges with scores 
were from the four largest circuits. 

2% The Spearman rank correlation coefficient is 
described in detail by Sidney Siegel, Nonparamet- 
ric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956), pp. 202- 
213. The formula used to calculate the coefficients 
presented in Table 4 was one corrected for ties 
(found in Siegel, p. 207). 
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judges on the appeals courts, then, show a 
tendency either to support or oppose the claims 
of the following: the criminally prosecuted, 
the individual presenting a civil liberties claim 
against the actions of a governmental agency, 
the labor union or employee in controversies 
with management, the underdog claim in pri- 
vate economic cases, and the physically in- 
jured’s claims. The judges who tend to support 
these claims will also tend to favor the applica- 
tion of federal law and standards as well as 
federal court jurisdiction when they-are chal- 
lenged. The data also tell us that judges with 
high scores on the “liberalism” category also 
tend to have high scores on the above cate- 
gories. It seems reasonable to infer that the 
cases subsumed within these categories can be 
thought of in quasi-ideological politically “‘lib- 
eral” or “conservative” terms. However, three 
categories (government regulation, fiscal, and 
dissents’) require special mention because 
they were not found to be associated with all of 
the above seven categories. 

The government regulation category is posi- 
tively correlated with the “liberalism” category 
as well as the criminal cases, civil liberties, 
labor cases, and the combined injury categories. 
However, there appear to be no significant 
correlations with the private economic and 
activism categories (leaving aside, for the mo- 
ment, the fiscal cases and “dissents” cate- 
gories). This suggests that the policy alterna- 
tives contained within the government regula- 
tion category may be too complex and thus not 
amenable to direct quasi-ideological linkage 
with the other categories.” 

The fiscal cases category is not associated 
with any of the other categories. The voting 
behavior of the judges in cases involving tax 
and other fiscal matters appears unrelated to 
the voting positions on any of the categories.* 

Propensity to dissent was related only to 
civil liberties and labor cases, for which nega- 
tive correlations were found. Those who had 
high scores on civil liberties and labor cases 


% Cf. Harold J. Spaeth, “Warren Court Atti- 
tudes Toward Business: The ‘B’ Scale,” in 
Judicial Decision-Making, op. cit., pp. 79-108; 
Tanenhaus, ‘Supreme Court Attitudes Toward 
Federal Administrative Agencies,” op. cit. 

2% This finding bears some similarity to Schu- 
bert’s finding in his article on “The 1960 Term of 
the Supreme Court,” op. cit., pp. 101-2, concern- 
ing the F scale (fiscal cases). Schubert noted 
that “the rankings of the justices on F is different 
from their rankings on either C [the civil liberties 
scale] or E [economie liberalism].’’ Also see 
Schubert, The Judicial Mind, op. cit., pp. 150- 
155, and Table 27, p. 178. 
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TABLE 5. PARTY AFFILIATION AND MEDIAN SCORES BY ISSUE-CATEGORY 











Issue Democrats , 

Median (N) 

Criminal cases 1.67 (43) 
Civil liberties 1.60 (23) 
Government regulation 1.265 (22) 
Labor cases 1.50 (29) 
Private economic 1.20 (37) 
Fiscal cases 0.91 (40) 
Combined injury 1.155 (84) 
Activism 1.33 (33) 
Liberalism 1.20 (41) 
Dissents 0.68 (41) 


* Not statistically significant at the .05 level. 


tended to have low scores on the dissents cate- 
gory. Civil libertarians and those sympathetic 
to employees and labor unions, it would seem, 
tended to be in the majority when cases were 
decided non-unanimously. 

In brief, while no perfect intercorrelations 
were uncovered, seven of the categories were 
shown tə be positively related to each other. 
This provides some evidence of the existence of 
organized attitudes and the presence of what 
can be considered quasi-ideological voting 
behavior.*6 


IV. PARTY AFFILIATION AND JUDICIAL VOTING 
The next research problem concerned the 


% Note that another analysis reported in Gold- 
man, op. cit., pp. 179-197, uncovered the existence 
of voting blocs on all but the First, Sixth, and 
Eighth circuits. This finding tends to support the 
interpretation of the rank order correlation analy- 
sis in the above text. 








Y 


Difference Signifioance<( 
Republicans in Level 

Medians 

Median (N) 

1.71 (37) 0.04 n.s.* 
1.50 (24) 0.10 n.s. 
1.125 (16) 0.14 n.s. 
0.945 (24) 0.555 .0007 
0.93 (37) 0.27 .0009 
0.80 (35) 0.11 .08 
1.08 (26) 0.125 05 
1.23 (82) 0.10 .05 
0.83 (87) 0.37 .003 
0.67 (37) 0.01 n.8. 


relationship of party affiliation to voting be- 
havior. Examination of the scores of all the 
Democrats and Republicans on all the circuits 
yielded several statistically significant differ- 
ences.” Table 5 reports the results and shows 


27 The Mann-Whitney U Test was used to 
determine whether there was a statistically sig- 
nificant difference in medians and distribution of 
the scores for each of the categories by the 
Democrats and Republicans. The U test is de- 
scribed in Siegel, op. cit, pp. 116-127. Non 
parametric inference statistics were used in this 
study because the cases utilized are only a sample 
of the decisions the appeals judges have made in 
the past and will make in the future. On the 
appropriateness of inferential statistics see Tanen- 
haus, ‘Supreme Court Attitudes Toward Federal 
Administrative Agencies,” op. cit., and also 
Tanenhaus and Albert Somit, American Political 
Science: Profile of a Discipline (New York: Ather- 
ton Press, 1964), pp. 144-149. 


ji 
TABLE 6. MEDIAN SCORES BY ISSUE-CATEGORY FOR APPEALS JUDGES BY RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 














Issue Catholic 
Median (N) 
Criminal cases 1.655 (16) 
Civil liberties - 1.60 (9) 
Government regulation 1.40 (9) 
Labor cases 1.50 (12) 
Private economic 1.18 (15) 
Fiscal cases 0.585 (16) 
Combined injury 1.80 (13) 
Activism 1.33 (15) 
Liberalism 1.00 (15) 
Dissents 0.61 (15) 











Protestant Jewish carta 
evel 
Median (N) Median (N) 
1.69 (56) 1.55 (6) n.s. 
1.48 (33) 1.625 (4) n.s. 
1.14 (26) 1.33 (3) n.s. 
1.115 (36) 1.365 (4) n.s. 
1.00 (52) 1.10 (6) n.s. 
0.96 (53) 0.705 (4) 04 
1.11 (40) 1.055 (6) n.8. 
1.295 (42) 1.19 (6) n.s. 
1.00 (55) 0.86 (6) n.8. 
0.68 (55) 0.485 (6) n.s. 


x< 


D 
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that the Democrats, as a group, had higher 
scores than the Republicans on the labor, pri- 
ate economic, injury, activism, and “liberal- 

ism” categories. There is a possibility that the 
Democrats, as a group, were more likely than 
the Republicans to favor the position of the 
federal government in fiscal matters (tax and 
eminent domain)—but this finding did not 
roeet our criterion for statistical significance. 

It is interesting to note that, in general, the 
Democrats appear relatively more “liberal” 
than Republicans in cases which involve what 
might be called “economic liberalism.’’® How- 
ever, Democrats and Republicans appear 
equally “liberal” on the criminal and civil 
_ „liberties categories. Perhaps the economic basis 
pot American party politics is most relevant for 
our understanding of certain kinds of judicial 
behavior, As there is no strong relationship 
between civil-libertarian attitudes and party 
affiliation in the United States,?® it may be that 
there are no majcr differences between Demo- 
cratic and Republican judges on these matters. 
However, it must be observed that Democrats 
had higher scores on the “liberalism” category 
which included non-unanimously decided crim- 
inal and civil liberties cases. This leads us to 
suspect that on the really “important” cases 
that force the judges to stand up and be 
counted, the Democrats may have tended to 
vote more “liberally” than the Republicans.%4 


~~ However, it is also possible to argue that the 


higher scores of the Democrats on the ‘‘liberal- 
ism” category were the result of their voting on 
the other categories. On balance, the findings 
reported here emphasize that party affiliation 
as a background variable seems. to best ‘“ex- 


28 See Schubert’s definition of ‘economic liber- 
alism” in “The 1960 Term,” op. ci., p. 100, and 
The Judicial Mind, op. cit., pp. 160-170. 

29 See Robert E. Lane, “Political Personality 
and Electoral Choice,” this Revrmw, 49 (1955), 
173-190; Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Con- 
formity, and Civil Liberties (New York: Double- 
day & Co., 1955); Herbert McClosky et al., 
“Issue Conflict and Consensus Among Party 
Leaders and Followers,” this Review, 54 (1960), 
406-427; Thomas A. Flinn and Frederick M. 
Wirt, “Local Party Leaders: Groups of Like 


«y Minded Men,” Midwest Journal of Political Sci- 


eres, 9 (1965), 77-98. Flinn and Wirt as well as 
McClosky report that differences between Demo- 
cratic and Republican party leaders on questions 
of civil liberties are not as prominent as differences 
on economic issues. 

80 Had there been more non-unanimously de- 
cided cases involving criminal law and civil 
liberties, we would have been able to test this 
hypothesis. 
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plain” differences in voting behavior on issues 
primarily involving economic liberalism. 


V. DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
AND JUDICIAL VOTING 


The possible nexus of demographic variables 
to judicial voting behavior was investigated. 
Religious affiliation was found to be unrelated 
to the voting behavior of the appeals judges on 
all but one of the categories. Table 6 presents 
the results, which suggest that Catholics were 
more prone than Protestants and perhaps Jews 
to oppose the position of the government in 
fiscal cases.%4 

When party affiliation was controlled, the 
median score of the Catholic judges was still 
significantly lower than the median score of the 
Protestant judges. If this relationship is not 
spurious and can be duplicated for other groups 
of judges, it will be of interest to discover what, 
if anything, in Catholic-American culture (or 
perhaps upper-class Catholic-American cul- 
ture) may contribute to this behavior. Of course, 
one could assert that such behavior demon- 
strates the greater “liberality” of Catholic 
judges and then argue that the fiscal cases 
really pit Big Government against the under- 
dog citizen or business. But if Catholic judges 
are more “liberal” than Protestant judges, why 
should their greater liberality be manifest (in 
our study) only in the fiscal cases? 

No differences in voting behavior were found 
between lower-status Protestants (such as 


31 See Goldman, op. cit., chap. 7, for the findings 
concerning additional political variables tested 
for the study. On the relationship of party affilia- 
tion to the judicial behavior on other courts see 
Schubert, Quantitative Analysis, op. cit., pp. 129- 
142; Ulmer, “The Political Party Variable in the 
Michigan Supreme Court,” op. cit.; Herndon, 
op. cit.; Nagel, ‘Political Party Affiliation and 
Judges’ Decisions,” op. cit.; Don R. Bowen, “The 
Explanation of Judicial Voting Behavior from 
Sociological Characteristics of Judges” (unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1965). 

32 These findings contradict those of Stuart 
Nagel’s (for state supreme court justices) re- 
ported in ‘Ethnic Affiliations and Judicial Pro- 
pensities,” op. cit. Also see Bowen, op. cit. 

33 The test used to determine the statistical 
significance of the differences among the medians 
for each category was the Kruskal-Wallis one way 
analysis of variance by ranks. See Siegel, op. cit., 
pp. 184-193 for a description of the test. 

3 The number of Jewish judges on the appeals 
courts is too small for us to draw reliable infer- 
ences from the data. The discussion of religious 
affiliation is therefore confined to a consideration 
of Catholic and Protestant judges. 
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Baptists, Lutherans, and Methodists) and 
higher-status Protestants (including Congrega- 
tionalists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Unitarians) .* 

Other demographic variables were tested and 
did not reveal any relationship to voting be- 
havior either initially or when party was con- 
trolled. These background variables included: 
(1) place of birth (no differences in voting be- 
havior among those born in communities with 
populations under 10,000, over 10,000 but 
under 50,000, and over 50,000); (2) occupations 
of the fathers of the judges (no differences in 
behavior between judges whose fathers had 
low-stattis occupations and those whose fathers 
had high-status occupations); (3) undergradu- 
ate and law schools attended (no differences 
among judges who were educated in Ivy League 
institutions, other private institutions, or pub- 
lic supported schools); (4) public legal (non- 
judicial) and/or elective office held any time 
prior to appointment; (5) federal district court 
experience; (6) bar association leadership; (7) 
occupation at time of appointment to the ap- 
peals court; (8) judges with more than five 
years of judicial experience; (9) American Bar 
Association ratings (judges who received the 
highest A.B.A. rating, ‘Exceptionally Well 
Qualified,” did not display different voting 
behavior from those who received the lowest 
acceptable “Qualified” rating). Only one cate- 
gory, that of labor cases, was related to the age 
of the judge. Younger judges (under 60) were 
found to have had higher scores on the labor 
category than older judges (over 70) when 
party was held constant. 

It would be easy to dismiss demographic 
variables other than party affiliation as irrele- 
vant for voting behavior, but this would no 
doubt be incorrect. Such variables as religious 
affiliation and socio-economic background are 
known to be associated in the United States 
with party identification, and surely judges 
are not immune to social and economic forces 
during the development of their political alle- 
giances,?? Furthermore, the possibility yet 


3 Cf. Nagel, op. cit., supra, n. 32. 

38 See Angus Campbell et al, The American 
Voter (New York: Wiley & Sons, 1960). 

37 Democratic administrations have appcinted 
a greater percentage of Catholics to federal courts 
than have Republican administrations. There are 
also indications that Democratic appointees tend 
to have lower socio-economic origins than Repub- 
lican appointees. See Goldman, op. cit., chap. 3, 
and my “Characteristics of Eisenhower and 
Kennedy Appointees to the Lower Federal 
Courts,” Western Political Quarterly 18 (1965), 
755-763, 
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remains that demographic factors have played 
a part in shaping the hierarchy of values, the 
outlook, and philosophy of individual judges, < 
Qur investigation has only suggested that the 
demogřapaic variables tested are nct directly 
associated with judicial voting behavior. 


VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The eleven United States courts of appeals, 
as we have seen, differ in their rates of dissen- 
sion and intracircuit conflict as well as the 
sources of judicial conflict. Presumably per- 
sonality and “constituency” variables largely 
account for this. The institutional diversity of 
the appeals courts thus imposed limitations on 
data collection and analysis. Nevertheless, the 
study of judicial voting on the dispasitions og 
selected cases and issues reported here revealed 
the following principal findings: 

1. There appears to be some evidence of 
organized voting patterns by the judges on the 
United States courts of appeals. These voting 
patterns appear, to some extent, to involve 
“liberal” and “conservative” voting on issues 
involving political liberalism and economic 
liberalism. 

2. Party affiliation was found to be associ- 
ated with voting behavior, notably when the 
issues involved economic liberalism. 

8. Other demographic variables such as 
religion, socio-economic origins, education, and 
age were found to be almost entirely unrelated 
directly to voting behavior. d 

These findings suggest that, for the cases 
examined, many of the policy choices of judges 
affiliated with the Democratic party tended to 
differ from those made by Republican affliated 
judges. The data indicate that for some of the 
types of cases examined, it tends to make a 
difference (in terms of the disposition of cases) 
which political party does the appointing to the 
United States courts of appeals. Furthermore, 
it seems clear that just as for legislators, party 
is the principal characteristic associated with 
voting behavior. However, the correlation 
matrix presented in Table 4 suggests that more 
pervasive attitudinal structures may exist. On 
balance, the findings underscore the absence of 
a sharp idzological party cleavage in the United 
States but also give support to the contention 
that the center of gravity of the Democratic h 
party is more “liberal” than that of the Repub: 
lican party. . ` 

The findings lend support for the continua- 
tion of the political selection process involved 
in appeals court appointments.38 It can be 


38 The selection process concerning appoint- 
ments to the U.S. courts of appeals is discussed in 
Goldman, “Polities, Judges, and the Administra- 
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argued that some degree of policy-making is 
inherent in the judges’ role and that the ideal of 


of presidential appointments should be in basic 


Poo responsibility requires that the large bulk 


, 


harmony with the values, if not the concrete 
goals, of the appointing administration. Our 





tion of Justice,” op. cit., chap. 4. Also see Harold 
Chase, “Federal Judges: The Appointing Process” 
(paper read before the Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, 1964) and 
Professor Chase’s forthcoming study to be pub- 
lished by the Brookings Institution. 


/ 


a 
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findings indicate that although party is the 
characteristic most strongly associated with 
voting, this association (when all of the busi- 
ness of the courts is considered) is too limited 
and imprecise for party affiliation to be con- 
sistently identified with specific judicial results 
by the appeals courts. The differences between 
Democrats and Republicans are matters of 
degree—enough to make party affiliation a 
significant variable, but not enough to create a 
judicial system so distorted as to resolve dog- 
matically and predictably even the slightest of 
legal doubts in favor of any particular class of 
litigants. 


A COMPUTER SIMULATION OF THE PARADOX OF VOTING* 


Davin KLAHR 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


This paper presents estimates of the prob- 
ability that the occurrence of the Paradox of 
Voting,! commonly known as Arrow’s Paradox, 
will prevent the selection of a majority issue 
when odd-sized committees of m judges vote 
upon 7 issues. The estimates, obtained through 
computer simulation of the voting process, 
indicate that the probability of such an intran- 
sitive social ordering is lower than the ratio of 
intransitive outcomes to all outcomes. 

Many of the arguments in political theory 
and welfare economics dealing with the paradox 
(e.g., Downs, 1957; Black, 1958; Schubert, 
1960) seem to have implicitly assumed that 
since the paradox exists, its likelihood of occur- 
rence is very close to 1. The results in this paper 
may call for a re-examination of these positions. 


THE PARADOX OF VOTING 


Consider a panel of three judges—I, II, and 
IlJ—voting upon three issues—A, B, and C. 
Each judge ranks the issues in order of prefer- 
ence. Throughout this discussion we will as- 
sume that the following conditions hold: 


Condition I. For each individual judge, the 
preference relation is transi- 
tive.? That is, if a judge prefers 
A to B and B to C, then he 
prefers A to C. 


Condition IJ. For each individual judge, the 
issues are strongly ordered: 
indifference between issues is 
not allowed. 


* This investigation was made under a Fellow- 
ship granted by the Ford Foundation. It was 
started while I was a student of Morton Kamien. 
I am indebted to him and to Otto Davis, Herbert 
A. Simon and Roman Weil, Jr. for suggestions 
and encouragement. I would like to express my 
appreciation to William H. Riker for his valuable 
critique of an earlier version of this paper. ` 

1 The paradox was discovered in the 18th Cen- 
tury by Condorcet. A history of its rediscovery 
and analysis is contained in Black (1958). An 
extensive review and interpretation of recent de- 
velopmenis is presented by Riker (1961). 

2 By requiring the judges to rank order issues 
we ensure transitivity for individuals. However, 
there is much evidence (May, 1954; Rose, 1957; 
Edwards, 1953; Morrison, 1962; Quandt, 1956) 


= 


We will call the result of the voting by the 
judges a social ordering of the issues A, B, and 
C. The social ordering is determined by simple 
majority voting between pairs of issues; i.e., if 
X is preferred to Y by a majority of the three 
judges, then X is preferred to Y in the social 
ordering. 

Figure 1 illustrates a possible voting situa- 
tion. Each row indicates the ordering of the 
issues by a judge. Thus, judge II prefers B to A, 
A to C, and B to C. In this voting pattern, as w 
shall call it, A is preferred to B by a majority of 
the judges, B is preferred to C by a majority of ` 
the judges, and A is preferred to C by a major- 
ity of the judges. Consequently, the resulting 
social ordering of the issues, A, B, and C is 
transitive. . ` l 


I A BOC 
TI B AC 
Tit A.C B 


Fie. 1. A voting pattern yielding a transitive 
social ordering. 


I ABC 
I CAB 
II BCA 


Fie. 2. A voting pattern yielding an intransi- 
tive social ordering. 


Now consider Figure 2 in this pattern, A is 
preferred to B, and B is preferred to C by a 
majority of the judges, but C is preferred to A 
by a majority. The resulting social ordering is 
intransitive. As Riker (1961) says, ‘This is the 
paradox: that the summation of transitive 
preferences sometimes produces a circular 
[intransitive] result.” (p. 901) 

This paradox may occur with m judges and n 
issues whenever m and n are both greater than 


2. We will add a third condition so that the 





that if judges make pairwise choices among issues, 
individual intransitivity often results. We cong 
account for individual intransitivity in part by 

constructing a hypothetical “internal voting pro- 
cess” for each individual. Here the “judges” 


` would be various criteria along which issues could 


be ranked. Even if ordering along a single criterion 
is transitive, the output that we observe may 
yield intransitive individual preferences. 
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strong ordering applies to the social ordering as 
well as to individual orderings. 


~ Condition III. All issues in the social order- 
ing are strongly ordered. 


To ensure this condition, we will consider only 
voting patterns where the number of judges, m, 
is odd. This precludes a voting pattern where 
the social ordering is indifferent between X and 
Y; i.e., where X is preferred to Y as often as Y 
is preferred to X. 

If n, the number of issues, is greater than 3, 
then we can classify the intransitive social 
orderings that may occur into two categories: 

Type 1. In these social orderings there is an 
intransitivity between at least 3 issues, but 

‘there is still an issue that is preferred to all 
others by a majority of the judges. Figure 3 
shows a voting pattern that yields such a social 
ordering. 


I A BCD 
I A DBC 
TI C A DB 


Fig. 3. Voting pattern for 3 judges and 4 
issues yielding a Type 1 intransitive social 
ordering. 


A is preferred to all other issues by a majority 
of the judges, although the social ordering 
among B, C, and D is intransitive. 


s Type 2. In this type of intransitive social 


Gia: there is no issue that is preferred to all 
others by a majority of the judges. Figure 4 
illustrates a voting pattern that yields a Type 2 
intransitive social ordering: B is preferred to C 
by two judges; C is preferred to A by two 
judges, but A is preferred to B by two judges; 
A, B, and C are all preferred to D by two out of 
three judges. Figure 2 also illustrates a Type 2 
intransitivity.2 (The rationale for this particu- 
lar classification will be developed below. For 
other purposes one might wish to categorize 
intransitive patterns differently. For instance, 


3 In set-theoretic terms: 


U =universe of all social orderings 

A =set of all transitive social orderings 

B =set of all intransitive social orderings 

bi =set of all Type 1 intransitive social orderings 
baw =set of all Type 2 intransitive social orderings 


The following relations hold: 


AUB=U 

A(\B=6 

bib = B 

dif \be=¢ eS 
for n=8: bh =¢, eo =B 
g@=empty set. 
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in Figure 4 all issues are preferred.to D by a 
majority of the judges, thus Ð is the “majority 
loser,” even though there is no majority win- 
ner.) 


I A BDC 
II C ADB 
IH B C AD 


Fie. 4. Voting pattern for 3 judges and 4 
issues yielding a Type 2 intransitive social 
ordering. 


The existence of the paradox has concerned 
political scientists and economists for many 
years. There are two general views of the conse- 
quences that follow from the fact that the sum- 
mation of transitive individual preferences may 
result in intransitive social preferences. Econo- 
mists, searching for a mechanism whereby a 
social welfare function can be derived from 
individual utility functions, are concerned with 
occurrence of any intransitivity in the social 
ordering. Thus, they are usually interested in 
the frequency of occurrence of either Type 1 or 
Type 2 intransitive social orderings. 

Political scientists, especially those dealing 
with the theory of voting, are often concerned 
with a voting procedure that will yield a single 
most preferred issue. Riker (1961) says, “but 
for the theory of voting one wishes to know not 
the amount of possible inconsistency, but the 
frequency with which inconsistency prevents 
majority decision,” i.e., the frequency of Type 
2 intransitive social ordering. 

This research is directed toward the discov- 
ery of a function P(m, n) that expresses the 
probability of obtaining a Type 2 intransitiv- 
ity, when m judges vote upon n issues under 
conditions I through III. We will analyze vot- 
ing patterns in which we assume that all of the 
n! possible individual orderings are equally 
likely to occur. This assumption has two equiv- 
alent interpretations: 1) All judges are equally 
likely to have any one of the n! possible indi- 
vidual preference orderings among n issues; 2) 
We obtain the m judges by sampling randomly 
with replacement from a population of judges 
uniformly distributed among the n! possible 
individual orderings of n issues. 

The first interpretation implies that judges 
are in fact indifferent among the n alternatives 
and that when condition II requires a ranking, 
all judges are equally likely to arrive at any of 
the n! individual orderings. The second inter- 
pretation does not require any individual to be 
indifferent among the alternatives but requires 
only that there be a uniform distribution of 
potential judges over all -possible preference 
orderings. The latter interpretation, while 
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somewhat more realistic, does not escape the 
criticism that the equally likely conditions 
rarely obtain in actual voting situations. Fur- 
thermore, as recently demonstrated by Riker 
(1965), when the paradox is consciously gener- 
ated by the judges, then a priori calculations 
based upon any kind of assumed probability 
distribution are inappropriate. However, the 
equally likely assumption provides a great 
analytic simplification and so will be used 
throughout this paper. 

It is important to note that this is an assump- 
tion that all possible individual orderings are 
equally likely. This is not equivalent to, nor 
does it imply that, all social orderings (as de- 
fined above) are equally likely. One of the main 
points of this paper is the demonstration that 
equally likely individual orderings do not ag- 
gregate to equally likely social orderings. 

Several investigators have proposed expres- 
sions that give the proportion of intransitive 
social orderings to all possible social orderings. 
We will call this proportion P(n), since it is a 
function of the number of issues under consid- 
eration. 

Duncan Black (1958) reviews Condorcet’s 
investigation of the proportion of all intransi- 
tivities (Type 1 or Type 2). For n=8 there are 
only Type 2 intransitivities and Condorcet’s 
results are directly relevant to our discussion. 
The argument runs as follows: 


There are 
K= (3) 


possible pairwise relations of n issues, i.e., for 


n=3, the 
3 3! 
x=(3)= amr? 


relations are ArB (A has some relationship to 
B), ArC, and BrC. Each relationship is two- 
valued; i.e., ArB could mean either “A is pre- 
ferred to B” or "B is preferred to A.” A social 
ordering consists of a selection of one value 
from each of the K two-valued relationships. 
Thus, there are s possible social orderings, 
where 


nt n(n — 1) 


g = QE = 9 (2) = 20- 2)2! — 2 2 





The number of social orderings that are transi- 
tive for all n issues is n!. The number of intran- 


4 I am indebted to Professor Riker for ealling 
my attention to his recent paper and for indicat- 
ing its implication for these assumptions. 
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sitive social orderings is s—n!, and the propor- 
tion of intransitive orderings is 


—nl gerne nl < 
fis SS $ 
s 


Blnt—n) 12 





For -> ; ; 
n=3, P(3) = (8-6)/8 =}. 


Riker (1961), in discussing the frequency 
with which intransitive social orderings prevent 
majority decisions (i.e., Type 2 intransitivi- 
ties), suggests a series for P(n) based upon 
Condorcet’s argument. Some of Riker’s results 
for P(n) are presented with ours in Figure 6. 
Referring to his table, Riker says: 


The main inference to be drawn from this 
table ...is that the a priori expectation of thi 
existence of a majority decision, if it could be 
calculated, would be quite small, at least for 
n>5 (p. 908.) 


P(n) is the ratio of intransitive social order- 
ings to all social orderings. However, it is equiv- 
alent to the relative frequency or a priori ex- 
pectation of intransitivities only if we assume 
that all social orderings are equally likely. But 
this is a severe constraint to place upon the 
outcome of the very process that is under inves- 
tigation. The significance of the paradox rests 
upon the relationship between the cistribution 
of individual orderings and the distribution of 
the social orderings that result from their aggre-. 
gation. We can demonstrate that if individual | 
orderings are equally likely, then the social 
orderings generated by the pairwise majority 
voting process are not équally likely. In partic- 
ular, the intransitive social orderings are less 
likely than the transitive orderings; hence the 
probability of an intransitive social ordering, 
P(m, n), is less than the ratio of intransitive 
orderings to all orderings, P(n), for all n. 

Riker and Condorcet have shown that for 
n=3, P(n)=}. We will analyze the voting 
patterns for 3 judges and 3 issues and show that 
P(m, n) =P(8, 3) =1/18. Black discovered this 
in his unsuccessful attempt to find an expres- 
sion for P(m, n), but does not indicate his 
method. He assumes that P(m, n) will increase 
rapidly with n: 


It would be of interest to know in what fraction « 
of all the possible cases one motion [issue] is able 
to get a simple majority against each of the others 
as m and n vary. . . . If the general series could be : 
discovered it would almost certainly show that for 
a committee with a given number of members 
[judges], the proportion of cases in which there is 
no majority decision increases rapidly with an 
increase in the number of motions [issues] (p. 51.) 
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A judge may order the n issues in 7! different 
ways. A vote consists of each of m judges select- 
ing one of the n! orderings. Thus there are (n!)™ 


" different voting patterns. For n=m=83 there 


Z 


PA 
A 


are 216 equally likely patterns. From these 
patterns we obtain, through the simple major- 
ity voting process, the s=2=23=8 distinct 
social orderings. Although 2 of these 8 orderings 
yield intransitivities, the different social order- 
ings are not equiprobable. Out of 216 patterns, 
only 12 give rise to the two intransitive social 
orderings. We can demonstrate this as follows: 

The only two general forms of 3 by 3 voting 
patterns that yield an intransitivity are shown 
in Figure 5. 


R PQR 
Q QRP 
RPR 


Frc. 5. General form of the two voting patterns 
yielding intransitivity for 3 judges and 3 issues. 


In each general pattern, the issues A, B, and C 
can be assigned to the positions P, Q, R in 3! 
different ways. Thus there are 2X3!=12 pat- 
terns that yield an intransitive social ordering. 
P(8, 3) is 12/216=1/18=.0555,... A table 
of the eight social orderings and their relative 
frequencies for the 3 by 3 case is presented in 
Appendix II. 


COMPUTER SIMULATION 


The problems encountered in seeking an 
analytic expression for P(m, n) are formidable. 
Such an expression has as yet not been found.’ 
However, we can investigate some of the prop- 
erties of P(m, n) by using a digital computer to 
simulate the voting process. The computer can 
provide us with empirical estimates of the 
frequency of occurrence of various types of 
voting patterns. A program has been written 
that generates voting patterns and determines 


‘whether or not they yield a majority issue in 


the social ordering. (Appendix III contains a 
description of the program.) The most straight- 
forward approach is simply to generate and 
evaluate each of the (n!)™ distinct patterns for 
various values of m and n. However, the num- 
ber of patterns increases rapidly with m and n: 
for m=n=8 there are 216 patterns; for m=5, 


‘m=4 there are over 7 million patterns. If the 


computer could generate and evaluate a thou- 


5 For an interesting analysis of some features of 
P(m, n) see Nicholson (1965). He presents neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions for intransitive 
social orderings in the case of m judges and 3 
issues. 
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sand patterns per second, it would still take 
over two hours for the 5 by 4 case. 

Rather than enumerate all cases, we have 
written a program that generates and evaluates 
a random sample from the complete population 
of (n!)™ patterns.-With a sufficiently large 
sample size, we can obtain good estimates of 
the actual values of P(m, n). From a simple 
statistical analysis (see Appendix I) we have 
chosen to generate 10,000 patterns for each 
estimate of P(m, n) for 3<n<6 and odd m, 
3<m<7. In its present form, the program 
generates an n! by n table of permutations and 
then samples randomly from this table to ob- 
tain votes for each judge in every pattern. 
Sampling from a table of permutations takes 
less time than generating the permutations at 
random for each individual vote. Because a 
table of 7! by 7 elements would exceed the 
memory capacity of the computer, for n>6 we 
would be forced to trade time for size and gen- 
erate the permutations at random. For larger 
values of m, the running time exceeds 15 min- 
utes per 10,000 votes, and we have chosen to 
discontinue the runs, since it has become evi- 
dent that this program is very costly for large 
values of m.® 

The enumerative program was run for 
P(8, 8) and P(8, 4). For the remaining cases in 
Figure 6, the sampling program was run, gener- 
ating 10,000 patterns for each pair of values for 
m and n. 


RESULTS 


Figure 6 shows estimates of P(m, n): the 
probability of occurrence of an intransitive 
social ordering that prevents majority decision 
when each of the n! individual preference order- 
ings is equally likely to be chosen by each of the 
m judges. Riker’s results for P(n), the ratio of 
Type 2 outcome to all outcomes, are shown in 
the last row for purposes of comparison. The 
first two entries in the first row (m=3, n=3, 4) 
are exact, having been computed by the enu- 
merative program.’ The remaining entries are 


6 A somewhat different trade-off between time 
and space has been taken, at the cost of accuracy, 
by Campbell and Tullock (1965). In an approach 
quite similar to ours, they have written a program 
that gives estimates of P(m, n) for m up to 29 
and n up to 17. Because they sample only 1,000 
patterns for most of their points, their estimates 
are somewhat less accurate than ours; however, 
their results indicate the general shape of P(m, n) 
for a wider range of m and n than we have con- 
sidered. 

7 For P(8, 3), 12 out of 216 cases are Type 2 
intransitivities; for P(8, 4), 1,536 out of 13,824 
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Number of Issues (n) 





3 5 6 
Number 3 .O5BB ++ Ieo 16 20 < 
of -5 07 14 20 25 POD 
Judges 7 .08 15 .22 27 
(m) 
25 50 69 BL P(n) 





Fig. 6. P(m, n): probability of obtaining an intransitive social ordering that prevents majority issue from 
appearing, for m judges and n issues. P(n): ratio of intransitive social orderings that prevent majority 
issue from appearing. (From Riker, 1961, Column 4, Table I, p. 909.) 


estimates; there is at least a .95 probability 
that they are within .01 of the true value of 
P(m, n). (See Appendix I.) 


DISCUSSION 


The primary motivation for this study was 
the attempt (still unsuccessful) to find an ana- 
lytic expression for P(m, n). The results pre- 
sented here provide a first step in exhibiting the 
behavior of the function for small values of m 
and n. In principle, the enumerative program 
could find the exact number of occurrences of 
intransitivities for all m and n, or the sampling 
program could compute estimates of P(m, n) to 
any desired degree of accuracy. The only limi- 
tations are computer time and space. Perhaps 
the most useful theoretical result comes from 
the observation that for any n, the s different 
intransitive social orderings are not equiprob- 
able, and depend upon m. The correct analytic 
expression for P(m, n) will have to reflect this 
fact. 

From a more pragmatic point of view, the 
results demonstrate that under those circum- 
stances where the equiprabable assumption is 
tenable, attempts at meaningful summations of 
individual preferences are not doomed to al- 
most certain failure, but instead may often 
(e.g., at least four times out of five, for 3 judges 
and 6 issues) be successful. For example, we can 
apply these results to the problem of determin- 
ing committee sizes and agenda. A committee 
of 3 judges is three times as likely to reach an 
impasse when they consider 5 issues as when 
they consider 3 issues.. However, increasing a 
committee size from 8 members to 5 members 
has a relatively small effect on the probability 
of an intransitive social ordering. 





cases are Type 2 intransitivities. The sampling 
program produced P(3, 3)=.056, P(8, 4) =.116. 
These results are within the estimated sampling 
error. 


For those cases where some other distribu-, . 
tion of individual orderings is more appropri- 
ate, the simulation program can be modified to 
use the assumed distribution to generate voting 
patterns. In this manner, we can obzain esti- 
mates of the distribution of social orderings for 
any given distribution of individual orderings. 


APPENDIX I 


DETERMINATION OF SAMPLE SIZE FOR 
SAMPLING PROGRAM 


The random generation of voting patterns is, 
in effect, sampling with replacement from a 
binomially-distributed population. Each item 
in the population is a voting pattern. For each 
pair of values for m and n we estimate P, the 
fraction of items in the population that yield 
Type 2 intransitivities. ~ 

In a random sample of N patterns from a 
population that has an actual proportion P of 
Type 2 intransitive social orderings, the esti- 
mate of P, P*, is approximetely normally dis- 
tributed with mean P and variance o? 
= P(1—P)/N. We desire a .05 confidence level 
that P* is within .01 of P. That is, we want 
Prob(|P*—P| <.01)>.95 Thus we require 
that 2¢=.01 i 
or 


.005 
Then 
g? = 25-1076 


l 


Pa — P)/N. 
Solving for N, 

N = P(1 — P)-4-104. 
Since P is unknown, we consider the worst case, 
when P(i—P) is a maximum, 0<P <1. This 
occurs at P =.5; thus, the maximum value of N 


required to obtain the desired confidence level 
is 


5, 


N = (1/4)-4-104 = 10,000. 


A COMPUTER SIMULATION OF THE PARADOX OF VOTING 


This is the sample size used throughout the 
runs for the sampling program. 


F 


APPENDIX II 


EVALUATION OF 3 BY 3 
VOTING PATTERNS 


From an enumeration of all 216 patterns 
with 3 judges and 3 issues, we get the following 
results: 





Intransi- Number of 

Social Ordering* tive? Occurences 
ApB ApC BoC no 34 
ApB ApC CpB no 34 
~ ApB CpA Bp yes 6 
ApB Cpa CpB no 34 
Boa ApC BoC no 34 
BoA ApC CpB yes 6 
Bpa Cpa Bot no 34 
Boa Cpa CpB no 34 
216 

Probability of Intransitive Social Ordering 


=12/216 = .055555 - - 


* YpX =F is preferred to X by two or more 
judges. 


4 The program was written in ALGOL-20, a 
dialect of ALGOL-60 (Naur, 1968), and run on 
the CDC-21 computer at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology Computation Center. This is a 
description of the sampling program. The 
enumerative program is quite similar, and 
the evaluation mechanism is identical. Both 
programs are available upon request. 

For a given pair of values for m and n, (m, n 
>3; m odd) the program generates and evalu- 
ates 10,000 voting patterns. A count is main- 
tained of the number of transitive and intransi- 
tive social orderings; the final output is the 
relative frequency of intransitive social order- 
ings (Type 2). Additional output, in the form of 
typical voting patterns and their evaluation is 
provided at every 500th pattern. 

For each pair of values m, n the program 
bá executes three main phases: initialization, 
“generation and evaluation. During the initiali- 

zation phase, a permutation array, H, is filled 
with all permutations of the first n integers. 
The H array represents all the possible order- 
ings that a judge might put upon the n issues. 
H has n! rows and n columns. For n=3, the 
permutation array looks as follows: 
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Column 1 2 3 

1 1 2 3 

2 1 3 2 

Row 3 2 1 3 
4 2 3 1 

5 3 1 2 

6 3 2 1 


Once the initialization phase is complete, the 
program generates and evaluates 10,000 voting 
patterns. 

A vote is represented by H and by V, the 
vote vector. V contains m elements. Each ele- 
ment has an integer value between 1 and n!. A 
vote is generated by assigning a random inte- 
ger, 1 <J <n!, to each of the m elements in V. 
When V;=J, the vote of judge 7 can be ob- 
tained from row J in H. 

For example, let m=5, n=8. If, after the 
generation of a vote, Vi=2, Ve2=6, V3=38, 
V,=2, V;=1, then the voting pattern is: 


I 13232 
TI 3 2 1 
II 2 1 8 
IV 2 3 1 
V 123 


Patterns are evaluated by a scan that 
searches for an issue that is not preceded by 
any other issue in more than half of the rows. If 
there is such an issue, then it is the majority 
issue and the voting pattern does not yield a 
Type 2 intransitivity. If there is no such issue, 
then the pattern yields a Type 2 intransitivity. 

In the voting pattern above, issue 1 is tested 
first. It is preceded by issue 2 in rows II, III, 
and IV; thus, it is not the majority issue. Next 
issue 2 is tested. It is preceded by 1 in only two 
rows (I, V), and by 3 in only two rows (I, ID), 
hence it precedes all other issues in more than 
half of the rows. Issue 2 is the majority issue 
and the pattern yields a transitive social order- 
ing. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


y- 


A REPLY TO “FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON ‘THE 
ELITIST THEORY OF DEMOCRACY” 


To THE EDITOR: 


Attempts to identify the dominant themes 
implicit in the work of any political theorist is 
a difficult and risky enterprise and, as Professor 
Dahl himself admits, efforts to show that com- 
mon tendencies are present in several writers 
are even more hazardous. After reading Profes- 
sor Dahl’s rejoinder, I am convinced that it was 
a mristake to use the label “The Elitist Theory 
of Democracy” (even though it came directly 
from Lipset) to describe the doctrines with 
which I tried to deal. The word “theory” gives 
a false precision to what would be more 
properly identified as a prevailing attitude to- 
ward the American political process. The word 
“elitist” apparently carries, at least in Dahl’s 
view, some objectionable anti-democratic con- 
notations. My intent was not to question 
Dahl’s, or anyone else’s democratic bona fides. 
My article was intended as a critique of the 
prescriptive implications of a set of ideas con- 
cerning democratic political systems which can 
be found, in varying degrees of prominence, in 
the writings of many contemporary students of 
poltics—Dahl among them. 

The doctrines with which I was concerned 
were: (1) the belief that the political inactivity 
of the average citizen is a more or less perma- 
nent aspect of his behavior, not an artifact of 
the social and political systems; (2) the related 
belief that political inactivity is a sign of satis- 
faction with the operation of the political 
system, a form of passive consent; (3) the belief 
that political apathy is not seriously dysfunc- 
tional in a democratic system and, on the part 
of some writers, the belief that widespread 
apathy may be a prerequisite for the successful 
functioning of the system; (4) the belief that 
agreement on democratic norms among politi- 
cal leaders is more important than consensus 
among the common citizens for achieving 
political stability; and (5) an overriding con- 


\ ‘cern with maintaining the stability of demo- 


-eratic systems. I meant to analyze this set of 
ideas and its consequences; I did not set out 
to write a comprehensive appraisal of the 
political theory of Professor Dahl, or any other 
single writer. 

Since my principal concern was with the 
nreserintive implications whieh T believe have 


Dahl misses the point when he complains that 
I have not dealt with his own normative model, 
“polyarchal democracy.” I never intended to 
deal with his normative theory; instead, my 
intention was to analyze the normative conse- 
quences of the descriptive and explanatory ef- 
forts of Professor Dahl, and several other 
contemporary political scientists. Ideas and 
beliefs have manifold consequences, some in- 
tended and others wholly unexpected; writings 
meant by their author to be purely descriptive 
may still lead their readers to draw normative 
conclusions, and it is quite possible to study 
these conclusions without violating the logical 
distinction between descriptive and prescrip- 
tive statements. It would be extremely difficult, 
perhaps impossible, for any single writer to 
describe every aspect of the American political 
system. Each writer must choose among in- 
numerable phenomena which could conceivably 
be studied. Regardless of the writer’s intention, 
I would argue that the facts he presents and the 
explanations he proposes may prompt his‘ 
readers to make certain normative inferences. 
In the case of the beliefs I considered in my 
article, the normative impact has been to re- 
duce the urgency of the need to extend the 
limits of the active political community; and as 
I argued further, this has tended to divert the 
attention of political scientists from such 
phenomena as social movements which appear 
on the periphery of the organized political 
system. 

Since I was primarily concerned with the 
normative consequences of contemporary po- 
litical theory, I had no need to discover the 
personal values of each writer I studied. But 
when Americans write about their own political 
system they frequently reveal the normative 
implications of their own work. Professor Dahl, 
in A Preface to Democratic Theory, concludes 
his chapter, “The American Hybrid” with 
these words: 


. . . the normal American political system . . . ap- 
pears to be a relatively efficient system for rein- 
foreing agreement, encouraging moderation, and 
maintaining social peace in a restless and im- 
moderate people operating a gigantic, powerful, 
diversified, and incredibly complex society. This 
is no neslisihle contrihntion. then. that Americans 
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branch, which of all the arts of politics is the most 
difficult, the art of democratic government.! 


I do not believe I would be alone in asserting 


that there are normative criteria implicit in 


these sentences (criteria not analyzed or dis- 
cussed in Dahl’s chapter on “Polyarchal 
Democracy”) which might guide us in evaluat- 
ing the performance of the political system he 
has so brilliantly described. 

Perhaps the most significant point upon 
which Professor Dahl and I differ is this final 
question of the criteria to be used in evaluating 
the performance of a democratic political sys- 
tem. Professor Dahl places great value on the 
capacities of a system “for reinforcing agree- 
ment, encouraging moderation, and maintain- 
ing social peace.” The examples of political 
disaster that spring readily to his mind are the 
collapse of the Weimar Republic and the 
Kerensky regime, the awful bloodshed and 
senseless chaos of the Spanish civil war, and the 
grotesque displays of mass obedience and total 
political involvement in Hitler’s Germany and 
Mussolini’s Italy. He is part of a generation 
which has experienced a series of savage attacks 
on political democracy and his concern with 
political stability, in light of all that has hap- 
pened, is certainly understandable. Political 
stability is indeed a precious commodity; I do 
not wish to create the impression that I reject 
its obvious importance. But I do think that 
both the discipline ‘of political science and 
American society have suffered from our exces- 
sive concern with the protection and mainte- 
nance of our political system. I believe that the 
time has come to direct our attention to the 
infinitely more difficult task of involving larger 
and larger numbers of people in the process of 
government. The theory of democracy beckons 
us toward an ancient ideal: the liberation of the 
energies of all our citizens in the common pur- 
suit of the good society. 

Jack L. WALKER 

University of Michigan 


To THE EDITOR: 


Although it must cost me precious time away 
from research, I am obliged to protest against 
Professor John H. Millett’s travesty of my 
book, Dulles over Suez. I suppose a rejection so 
completely contumelious as his might be taken 
as a compliment, since its totality would seem 
to demonstrate that as a reviewer he wants the 
capacity for discrimination between the good 
and the bad in it. Yet, I prefer the discriminat- 


“4 Robert Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory 
(Chicago, 1956), p. 151. 
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ing and responsible judgment as well as exper- 
tise to such putative flattery. I hope I may indi- 
cate where he has been unjust, unveracious and 
inexpert. I may be able to sweep away his mis- 
representations which can create an insulating 
wall between this work and the possible needs 
of my colleagues and students in their study of 
international politics in practice. 

1. He declares that “Finer toys with some of 
Dulles’ basic attitudes . . . but does not explain 
them fully.” What is “fully”? Anyone can say 
this about anything. I should have thought 
that some 250 pages on this topic was “fully” 
enough. He concludes his assault with the as- 
sertion that, ‘The fascinating questions posed 


x 


by this situation are illustrated not answered.” 
But they are answered, thoroughly, in 500). 


pages. Professor Millett suffers from some blind 
spots about some extremely important ques- 
tions in foreign politics. He has omitted to tell 
the reader that I treat of such important 
themes as the nature of alliances; the violation 
of treaties; the uses made of the United Na- 
tions by the U.S.A. and other powers, great and 
small; the inter-relationship between President, 
Secretary of State and the U. 8. Ambassador to 
the U. N.; the cooperation between the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union to avert World War III; 
the effects of U. S. policy on NATO and upon 
France in particular, and so on. 

2. Professor Millett declares that the book 
could have been cut “one-third,” had I left out 


“constant Finer interruptions” which, “argue J 
.’ But I am a teacher | 


with the actions taken. . 
as well as a discoverer. The book is (a) a narra- 
tive of events in diplomatic behavior and (b) a 
teacher’s current reflections on the ecological 
and personal factors significant in the crucible 
of the diplomat’s mind, the pondering of alter- 
natives, the decisions actually made, and the 
possibilities and consequences if others had 
been made instead. I think this is how to teach 
political science in world politics. It is regret- 
table that it makes no impression on Professor 
Millett. Indeed, an additional third might be 
even more helpful, to judge from the seminars 
I have led. 

3. Professor Millett objects to what he calls 
“pejorative adjectives,” and hence by implica- 
tion to laudatory ones. It happens, however, 
that each of my adjectives is a deliberately 


selected synoptic, one-word description of a 


number of proven attributes of the actors in the 
midst of world “forces” (other people!) which I 
fully describe with abundant evidence (two- 
thirds of 500 pages). Of course, “pejorative” is 
only so by Professor Millett’s undisclosed 
standards of value. He offers no counter- 
evidence. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Four examples may be adduced to demon- 
strate, slightly, the reviewer’s incomprehension 
‘yond unfairness. (a) He cites a sentence that 
f runs: ‘Dulles had before‘him a Nasser who not 
only embraced the Soviet Union, but had rec- 
ognised Red China.” His charge is that my 
italics indicate something derogatory in my 
attitude towards underdeveloped countries. 
The inconvenient little ugly fact that spoils this 
beautiful theory is that I use the italics as a 
typographical way of describing Dulles’ feeling 
that Nasser had committed a horrible sin. 
That’s all. It is Dulles’ state of mind, not mine. 
(b) He complains that I describe Nasser as a 
“juvenile.” True! But in what regard? I was 
explaining Nasser’s attitude towards one of the 
ynost important subjects that have intrigued 
sophisticated political scientists and diploma- 
tists ever since the League of Nations first set 
up a Secretariat: how can international institu- 
tions provide technical and financial assistance 
through their officials, loyal to the international 
agency and its purposes, without prejudicing 
the political independence of the recipient 
nations? (My two years experience with the 
I.L.O. emphasises the significance of the ques- 
tion.) In his attitude towards it, Nasser in 1956 
demonstrated obstructive, even destructive, 
unsophistication. Is this a better description 
than “juvenile”? I cut out two-thirds of the 
description. But if Professor Millett wants it, 
he.can have it. Or, ought I have used an adjec- 
Ge much more condemnatory? Or, are we, 
ho create, to ignore contexts? (c) Millett 
reproves me for repeating that India seized Goa 
by force, that is, (pejorative) war. This unfor- 
tunate dereliction from Menon’s U. N. speech 
that nothing could ever justify war, is a truth. 
Both are truths. Their juxtaposition is neces- 
sary for the comprehension of world politics. 
The repetition is sound teaching, in order that 
the double standards of nationalist-biased 
diplomats may be made clear to the jejune. So, 
also in regard to Kashmir. (d) Professor Millett 


has somehow omitted or missed my observa- - 


tions that Nasser oad practised assassination 
and later encouraged and financed it. I include 
a brief essay on this theme. The facts are true. 
Would it be pejorative to use the word “mur- 
der” or “barbarous”? And in Yemen—leader- 
ship in Arabs killing other Arabs? 

. Finally, Professor Millett makes only a 
perfunctory acknowledgment of the scholarship 
that has gone to tke making of this book. His 
skimpy, even grudging reference, gives not the 
slightest glimmer of the truth about its sub- 
stance. That truth is this: my facts and inter- 
pretation of the theory and practice of Dulles’ 
diplomacy (the gravamen of the work) are 
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supported by no less than 400 notes concerning 
documentary sources, some of them highly 
complex, providing multiple chapter and verse 
for the narrative and analysis. Moreover, my 
personal interrogations of the chief actors were 
conducted at considerable length, sometimes 
repeated, by various well-known methods of 
interview, sometimes with the actors’ diaries 
and files before us, and always in depth. It is 
possible, if the evidence is read seriously, for a 
student who prefers to sum up differently from 
my judgment, to find his evidence in the book. 
That evidence fully entitled me to graphic 
adjectives and even nouns and verbs. Professor 
Millett is far, indeed, from making all this 
clear, or that I am trying to take the reader 
along with me into the inner councils of the top 
statesmen. There, by the way, they use earthy 
words, few diplomatic suavities, and almost no 
stone dead textbook gobbledygook. This, I 
think, is the true behavioralism. (See, for ex- 
ample, Mulford Q. Sibley in The Limits of 
Behavioralism, Symposium, American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, October, 1962.) 

One pejorative used by Professor Millett 
cannot, surely, have been designed to open my 
book to those who might need it, say, in a semi- 
nar on world politics: “polemical.” This word 
strikes me as an escape-hatch from hard intel- 
lectual effort and a fear of the vitality that 
shows how much Nature in politics among 
nations is still “red in tooth and claw.” 


HERMAN FINER 
The University of Chicago 


To ras EDITOR: 


The thrust of my review of Professor Finer’s 
most recent work was that it was part of the 
events themselves, rather than an analysis of 
them. I believe his reply has borne out my 
contention. 

Joan H. Minusrr 


To THE EDITOR: 


The recent article by Professors Robinson, 
Anderson, Hermann, and Snyder dealing with 
empirical research on the values of the case 
study and simulation techniques was most 
welcome. I am impressed with the meticulous 
and systematic way in which the study was 
conducted. I note that, other than a brief men- 
tion of the McKeachie article (p. 56), the work 
of educational psychologists in this area goes 
unmentioned. Perhaps this is because the 
McKeachie essay is one of the few that deals 
with case study and simulation techniques with 
which the political scientist is familiar. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Politics of Modernization. By Davin E. 
_ APTER (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1965, Pp. xti, 481. $7.50.) 


In this wide-ranging and ambitious book 
David Apter takes leave of Africa, establishes 
himself securely as a general student of political 
development, and stakes out his claims as a 
political theorist. This is an important book 
which will receive wide attention, and be espe- 
cially provocative to graduate students with 
the time and enthusiasm for mulling over com- 
plex formulations. 

In several key chapters Apter elaborates, 
with some repetitions if not contradictions, the 
basic theory for which this book will be known. 
In other chapters he leaves the framework of 
his theory to discuss with great sympathy and 
knowledge various aspects of modernization. 
Throughout the approach adheres closely to 
the social theory school of sociology and is little 
influenced by considerations from economics 
and psychology, as is so often the case in discus- 
sion of pelitical development. Time and again 
the result is an imaginative and even lively 
form of political sociology as, for example, 
when Apter brings vividly to life such abstrac- 
tions as innovation, social mobility and value 
change, by linking them to the spread of “the 
concept of career.” 

The real test of this book, however, lies with 
its basic theory about the relative capabilities 
of different types of political systems to mod- 
ernize. Very briefly, the theory “centers on 
models of government, described in terms of 
two main criteria; degree of hierarchy and type 
of values.” (P. 22.) According to the first cri- 
terion systems have authority structures that 
are either “hierarchical,” t.e., a chain of com- 
mand, or “pyramidal,” d.e., pluralistic and 
competitive. Secondly, their values are either 
“consummatory,” i.e., sacred and related to 
ultimate ends, or “instrumental,” i.e., secular 
and related to intermediate ends. The possible 
combinations of these two main variables yield 
four pure types of political systems, the two 
most important being the consummatory— 
hierarchical, which Apter calls the ‘“sacred- 
collectivity,” and the instrumental-pyramidal, 
which he calls the “secular-libertarian.”” 

Much of the rest of Apter’s analysis is an 
elaboration and comparison of these two mod- 
els, which in essence means that he is contrast- 
ing the authoritarian-mobilist-communist sys- 
tems with the liberal-conciliatory-democratic 


ones. Crudely put, his argument is that in at 
least the short run authoritarian systems are 
better adapted for modernizing, but given the 
open character of science all societies must 
eventually move toward the democratic model. 
In fact the analysis is much more complex and 
subtle than such a summary would suggest, and 
it should be added that in a later chapter Apter 
does point out that mobilization systems are 
not as efficient as they pretend to be and they 
tend to go from high enthusiasm to widespread 
cynicism and opportunism. 

Unquestionably there is a great deal that can 
be illuminated by employing these variables, at 
Apter so masterfully demonstrates in his fasci- 
nating chapter on the analysis of different tra- 
ditional African systems. There is also-much to 
commend the idea of continuing the debate 
about the relative advantages of authoritarian- 
ism and democracy with a new vocabulary that 
is far removed from the polemics of the cold 
war. There is, however, no escaping the fact 
that Apter is dealing with ideological matters— 
he himself insists that analysis must begin with 
normative considerations—and for some read- 
ers there may be a feeling that his approach is 
retrogressive in that while using the back door 
to the totalitarianism-democracy confrontation 
he revives some old issues which should be laic 
to rest. For example, he says that ‘planning, 
rationality and progress became associated 
with the sacred-collectivity model,” while he 
populates the secular-libertarian model with 
myopic citizens interested only in private gain 
and prone to alienation. Isn’t it time that we 
recognized that planning, whether wise or fool- 
ish, can be done by either totalitarian or demo- 
cratic societies, and that alienation and apathy 
can occur in all kinds of societies? 

But let us not be diveried by polemical is- 
sues, and instead concentrate on the basie 
elements of Apter’s theory. This reader must 
report that he greatly enjoyed the intellectual 
exercise of following the analysis and he was 
repeatedly impressed with Apter’s erudition, 
but he was left with some annoying questions 
which he cannot put out of his mind. 

First there is the question of why Apter Sak 
readily assumes that certain characteristics of 
political systems tend to belong together. The 
combination of hierarchy and consummatory 
values, for example, suddenly becomes a “col- 
lectivity’’ oriented model which is heavy on 
coercion and which extols the goals of efficiency 
and the potentialities of community. On the 
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other hand, the linking up of pyramidal power 
and instrumental values produces equalitarian- 
ism, a slighting of the collective interest, and 
ttle ability for vigorous social mobilization. 
These associations may be true, but if so they 
deserve the fullest exposition because the solid 
establishment of such relationships would con- 
stitute a major breakthrough in social science. 
Unfortunately we are left wondering, and we 
begin to speculate as to whether there have not 
been totalitarian systems dedicated to at least 
the mystique of equality and which were con- 
temptuous of efficiency. And have there not 
been democracies that have believed in the 
sacred importance of building a more perfect 
union and of being able to take on all comers? 
ow often one is left wanting to stop Apter and 
sk him to please elucidate a bit further, as for 
example when he makes the extraordinary 
statement that “These two normative models 
are in perpetual conflict, and are constantly in 
danger of being transformed into each other.” 
Is it really likely that petty dictatorships which 
exploit the symbols of modernity are in danger 
of becoming democracies? 

A second major problem with the theory is 
its lack of clarity on the grantedly old and 
frustrating topic of what is “modernization,” 
what contributes to it or inhibits it, and how 
does political modernization differ from other 
forms of modernization. At one point Apter 

~. relates modernity tə choice and hence to ra- 
fonality, but this is done at such a general level 
as to make modernity nearly indistinguishable 
from politics, which presumably is always con- 
cerned with decision-making, Elsewhere Apter 
distinguishes the three concepts of develop- 
ment, modernization and industrialization as 
being in a descending order of generality. De- 
velopment relates to the “proliferation and 
integration of functional roles” while moderni- 
zation “implies three conditions—a social sys- 
tem that can constantly innovate... ; differ- 
entiated, flexible social structures; and a social 
framework to provide the skills and knowledge 
necessary for living in a technologically ad- 
vanced world.” This may be a useful start but 
without further specifications it becomes difi- 
cult to judge the relationship between different 
types of political systems and any inherent 
acility for achieving modernization. Yet pre- 
sumably the whole purpose of the exercise is to 
“ determine the relative prospects for moderniza- 
tion of different kinds of system. 

A third and related problem of the theory is 
that it is pitched at such a high level of generali- 
zation that it provides little guidance for policy 
or basis for evaluating the performance of 
leaders and regimes. For example, although 
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Apter has much to say about the problem of 
balancing authority and liberty, his theories 
could in fact be used by any petty dictator to 
justify his self-seeking ways. Apter’s analysis 
sets the stage for discussing the dangers of 
“premature” attempts at democracy, but ona . 
basis that is no more operational than that 
with which people used to argue about whether 
particular colonies were “ready” for indepen- 
dence. 

These may seem like rather harsh judgments 
of what we have already identified as an impor- 
tant work. They all point to the fact that David 
Apter has attempted an exceedingly difficult 
but important task: he has sought to bring 
dynamic dimensions to the essentially static 
constructs which have been the mainstays of 
theories based on the concept of roles. He has 
not been satisfied with merely designating 
typologies, for he is basically concerned with 
how systems may change and the direction in 
which they are likely to move. In trying to do 
all of this he makes it manifestly clear why the 
effort to build theories of political development 
must be ranked among the most ambitious 
enterprises in political science. Apter further 
complicates his assignment because he also 
seeks to help in “understanding” the leaders 
of the developing countries. Rigor and emotion 
do get confused at times in these two worthy 
enterprises. 


Lucian W. Pre 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The Politics of Democracy: American Parties in 
Action. By Punpiteton Herrine, with a 
preface to the new edition by the author. 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1965. Pp. xxvii, 
468. $2.25.) 


After twenty-five years, this reappearance 
of one of the classic analyses of the American 
party system is welcome for many reasons, but 
perhaps the most pertinent is the opportunity 
provided to assess its contribution and chal- 
lenge to systematic political science. If we ex- 
cept the standard chapter on “The Nature and 
Functions of Party” in the textbooks on politi- 
cal parties, Herring’s essay was practically the 
first effort to apply systematically a functional 
theory of American politics. It was followed in 
1941 by Schattschneider’s Party Government, 
and ten years later by Truman’s Governmental 
Process, the three of which constitute the core 
of contemporary analytical theory concerning 
the interplay of formal constitutional structure 
with interest group and party politics in the 
United States. The methodological alternative, 
ably demonstrated by Austin Ranney and 
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Willmoore Kendall in Democracy and the Ameri- 
can Party System (1956), is the “classical” pro- 
cedure of constructing a normative model of 
democracy with which to contrast, and usually 
to bewail or condemn, the facts of political life. 
Herring deftly points out in his 1965 preface 
that perhaps the discrepancy between Ameri- 
can political theory and practice didn’t matter 
too much as Jong as no one took seriously the 
inability of American intellectuals to explain 
how their system actually worked. But once 
foreign students and observers began to look to 
America for a pattern of successful democracy- 
in-action, only to find American publicists 
using an ideal standard against which to por- 
tray their system as a phony, defective carica- 
ture; and once Americans began to advise other 
countries on how to reform or rebuild their 
societies and economies, then it made « great 
deal of difference whether they did or did not 
have ar. adequate working model of how their 
own political system functions. The point of 
course is not whether the American brand of 
democracy could or should be exported, but 
whether political and social scientists possess 
an analytical equipment which qualifies them 
as competent investigators, advisers and con- 
sultants on how to plan, develop, install and 
maintain modernized political systems. 

Herring is well aware of the shortcomings of 
functionalism as a scientific theory, not the 
least of which is the ambiguity of “equilibrium” 
and “stability” as criteria by which ideas, 
interests, institutions and behavior within any 
given system of political order can be judged as 
eufunctional or dysfunctional to it. No one has 
worked more unremittingly than he for a re- 
vitalized statement of the requirements of 
democracy appropriate to deal with political 
realities in the twentieth century (see Rocke- 
feller Brothers Report No. VI, The Power of the 
Democratic Idea, Doubleday, 1960). He main- 
tains a sharp distinction between this sort of 
enterprise, however, and the critical, realistic 
analysis of “factors or forces that appear to 
hold the system together, that serve to inte- 
grate o> (sic) disintegrate” (pp. xiv-xv). As a 
political scientist, he sees his theoretical prob- 
lem as one of specifying the conditions, costs 
and consequences of nation-building through 
the instrumentalities of self-government. This 
is a different sort of intellectual activity from 
that of establishing a priority schedule of pre- 
ferred social structures and value systems, to be 
peddled either as a “scientific” or a quasi- 
religious patent medicine for universal applica- 
tion to everybody’s troubles, and applied ideo- 
logically as a loyalty oath, according to the 
demands of the occasion. 
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The complex, literary, discursive style of The 


-Politics of Democracy vividly recalls the chal- 


lenge made to political scientists several years/” 
ago by two economists, Anthony Downs (Ans 
Economic Theory of Democracy, Wiley, 1957), ` 
and C. E. Lindblom (“In Praise of Political 
Science,” World Politics, January, 1957, pp. 
240-53), which has never been picked up. They 
proposed to cast the rich body of analytical 
insights, assumptions and hypotheses in Her- 
ring, Schattschneider, Truman and Ranney- 
Kendall into the rigorous mold of a formal, 
deductive model, based upon the assumption 
that political parties in a two-party system 
exist to maximize voter support so as to at- 
tract and enable candidates for publie office 
to govern with the widest possible basis. df 
popular support, rather than primarily to ar-~ 
ticulate distinctive ideological positions and 
enact into law programs consistent with those 
views. Presumably everyone, including Her- 
ring, would agree that a theoretical model 
would be more powerful, and scientifically 
attractive, the larger the number of relation- 
ships between the variables composing the 
model that could be deductively derived (the- 
orems) and integrated with the smallest pos- 
sible number of relations that would have to be 
assumed (axioms). Downs’ critical hypothesis 
that parties are motivated to maximize votes 
for their candidates, corresponding to the ra- 
tionality assumption of economics, fitted re- 
markably well with many definitional state 
ments and empirical findings of Herring an 
Ranney-Kendall, if not so closely with Schatt- 
schneider’s and Truman’s more differentiated 
concept of party organizations as bureaucratic 
interests within voluntary, openly-inclusive 
membership-associations. What then explains 
the continuing distrust and apathy among po- 
litical scientists toward formal, explicit theory~ 
building, and why do they cling so compul- 
sively to their multiplicity of appreaches, con- 
cepts, and logically-unreconciled, empirical 
propositions? Is Lindblom’s taunt justified that 
political scientists as a profession deliberately: 
(1) undervalue and refuse to recognize the 
formal concepts implicit in their empirical 
work, and (2) dissipate destructively their 
theoretical assests by refusing to employ them 
when they are engaged in professional analysis 
and evaluation? 

The first answer is that even in the few years 
since 1955 the factual basis of the indictment 
has noticeably changed. Even if it had not, 
important obstacles still remain. One is the dif- 
ficulty of securing agreement on the central cat- 
egories to be incorporated in the model, corre- 
sponding to concepts of length, time and mass 
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in classical physics, or the productive factors 
and market elements in classical economics. 
yee is the problem in politics of determin- 
ing which are the axioms, which are the derived 
theorems or hypotheses, which should be 
treated as constants, which are the independent 
and dependent variables. Thirdly, even if the 
assumption of rationality were extended from 
individual to group and system behavior, it is 
still necessary to know under what conditions 
one set of derived hypotheses loses relevance or 
significance and has to be replaced by another. 
Fourthly, with respect to the purposive action- 
perspective of politics, there is the perennial 
problem of adjusting the tensions generated 
y conflicts between technical or scientific 
specialist, whose competence is restricted to 
one segment of “reality,” whether it be that of 
a crusading social movement or a particular in- 
terest, group, class, or official bureaucracy, and 
the role of the “politician-generalist,” who has 
to calculate the effects of specific proposals both 
upon his personal constituency and the desire of 
the differing elements in the political system to 
maintain its identity and continuity as an effec- 
tive unit of political energy. Without intending 
to appear merely negative and defeatist to en- 
thusiastic advocates of rationalist idealism and 
formal, logical theory-building, it is perhaps a 
sign of intellectual health to admit with Herring 
that we stil) lack a systematic, well-articulated 
`~ bedy of theoretical propositions and a method- 
aey appropriate to unify our empirical knowl- 
edge of the several component parts of the po- 
litical system and process. This in no way im- 
plies relaxation of the effort to be as scientific 
as possible, to increase our self-comprehension 
as much as possible, to carry on trying to de- 
lineate and clarify the basic patterns of “how 
things really are” in political relations among 
people. By so doing, when the opportunity 
comes for political scientists to influence the 
course of human events, it is more likely that 
they will maximize their effectiveness in “ad- 
justing the sails to tae wind, not the wind to the 
sails!” 


Avery LEISERSON 
Vanderbilt University : 


The Cities and The Federal System. By Roscoe 
C. Martin. (New York: Atherton Press, 
“1965. Pp. 208. $6.95.) 


Although the literature on metropolitan 
problems is now at high tide, little of weight or 
originality is being written on the role of the 
Federal Government. The first useful contem- 
porary book treating this subject comprehen- 
sively was Connery and Leach’s The Federal 
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Government and Metropolitan Areas, published 
in 1960. By helping others view Federal prac- 
tices through urban-colored glasses, the book 
contributed to the reorientation and coordi- 
nation of Federal programs to a point where, to 
cite one example, the Federal Aid Highway 
Program, originally justified on the grounds of 
interstate commerce and national defense, now 
expends at least 50 per cent of its three billion 
dollars a year within urban areas, and metro- 
politan highway decisions are made on the 
basis of a planning process established by 
agreement among the local governments af- 
fected. Penetrating appraisal, of course, is no 
guarantee of proper conclusions or prognostica- 
tions, and Connery and Leach ended their book 
by recommending against creation of a Cabinet 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, 

Roscoe Martin’s book, The Cities and The 
Federal System, carries forward from, Connery 
and Leach’s volume and provides the most 
thorough analysis to date of an important as- 
pect of our new urban federalism—the direct 
Federal-city relationships that have been es- 
tablished in the administration of programs de- 
signed to meet metropolitan ills, programs 
where the State governments do little more 
than enact enabling legislation. And, having 
examined this new federalism, he finds it good. 
The major contribution of The Cities and The 
Federal System is its documentation of the 
capacity of the federal system to adapt to 
changing conditions in the face of new prob- 
lems. Here, as in the Connery and Leach book, 
one can accept the major findings—the cities 
are now major partners in the federal system, 
and increased cooperation between the Federal 
Government and the cities is desirable and in- 
vigorating to both—while rejecting its harsh 
appraisal of the role of the States now and in 
the future: ‘... the decision [by the states] 
not to become too heavily involved in urban 
matters is a natural one. And given the predi- 
lections of the state, it may also be a wise one.” 
(P. 135.) 

The book begins with a summary of urban 
demographic trends and major domestic prob- 
lems that must be dealt with primarily in the 
public sector. Reasons for the cities now acting 
openly as members of the Federal family are 
identified—the use of cash grants-in-aid, the 
Depression, and the incapacity of the States. 
Just how the cities (and some urban counties) 
and the National Government actually work 
together at the operational level is described 
through an examination of three programs— 
Federal Aid to Airports, Urban Renewal, and 
Low-Rent Public Housing. 
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A final chapter, an appraisal of the expanded 
partnership, identifies problems resulting from 
this intergovernmental romance (in which 
apparently three is a crowd). They are: (a) the 
widespread spawning of special districts by 
Federal programs, adding to the already almost 
lethal urban “fallout”; (b) the “metropolitan 
problem” created by the fact that Federal 
urban aid programs are usually designed to 
cope with areawide problems while few local 
governments pay much attention to metro- 
politan considerations; and (c) the effects of 
this partnership on the States. 

There is much the Federal Government can 
do. Preference in Federsl-aid eligibility can be 
granted to general local government over spe- 
cial districts. Comprehensive planning require- 
ments can be, and increasingly are being, em- 
ployed to help assure that federally supported 
projects are part of a functional system and are 
reasonably coordinated with other develop- 
ment decisions, These Federal solutions are 
cited, but insufficient attention is given in The 
Cities and The Federal System to the crucial 
State role increasingly being played to reduce 
fragmentation and achieve economies of scale 
through legislation to supervise special district 
activities; provide for rigorous standards be- 
fore new districts and municipalities can be 
created; authorize interlocal contracting, extra- 
territorial planning, zoning, and subdivision 
regulation; and authorize and support metro- 
politan area planning agencies. 

Evidence in The Cities and The Federal Sys- 
tem suggests that the States are, in fact, in- 
creasing (as measured in dollars and employ- 
ees) in influence and service to their citizens at 
a faster rate than the Federal Government, 
local government, or the private economy. 
Most new federal grant programs (eight major 
new grant programs enacted in 1963, nine in 
1964, and seventeen in 1965) strengthen rather 

_ than- weaken the State’s role in urban develop- 
ment. That Federal bureaucrats create their 
State as well as their local counterparts has 
been documented in the work of Morton 
Grodzins, William Anderson, and others. To- 
day, in the fields of education, health, and 
highways, State (even excluding local) expen- 
ditures far exceed the Federal. Indeed, a weak- 
ness of the direct Federal-local grant relation- 
ship in housing, urban renewal, and air trans- 
portation is the short-circuiting or, at best, 

` discouraging of State financial contributions to 
the local government’s matching share. 

The book concludes that the record demon- 
strates “the present inability of the States to 
function in accordance with the standards of 
democratic government. ... The cities are [on 
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the other hand] dedicated to both the principle 
and practice of democratic government.” (P. 
191.) One would question whether either State’ 
House or City Hall is in a monopoly situation \ 
with respect to democracy. The fact is that ` 
over half of the States have now taken action to 
put representation of both houses of the legisla- 
ture on the basis of population. Recent court 
decisions indicate that city and county councils 
will similarly soon be forced to adopt this most 
fundamental of democratic concepts. Predict- 
ably, the governors elected statewide in the 39 
States that are more than 50 per cent urban are 
now the urban residents’ friends. Weak mayor 
and county commission forms, increased racial 
voting in local elections, snob suburbs designe 

to keep out the low-income resident, low voting 
participation in local and bond elections, and 
Congress’s finding that there must be maximum 
representation of the poor in the local adminis- 
tration of the Economie Opportunity Program 
indicate that there is little to be gained by the 
pot calling the kettle black. 

The Cities and The Federal System appraises 
and gives its blessing to the new Federal-local 
relationship. Inevitably, this involves to some 
extent a rationalization of the existing situa- 
tion. Still needed are new proposals and ma- 
chinery for maximizing the contribution of all 
three levels of government to the tasks of an 
urban society. 


Norman BECKMAN: 
Advisory Commission on Indergovernmentall 
Relations ga Reet 
British Politics in the Collectivist Age. By Sam- 

vst H. Berr. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

1965. Pp. xii, 390, xiii.) 

Lecturing at Professor Beer’s university in 
the year 1898, A.V. Dicey dated the beginnings 
of collectivism in British political life in the 
late 1860’s. Its “influence on legislation did not 
become perceptible . . . say till 1868 or 1870, or 
dominant till say 1880.” Professor Beer does 
not directly take issue with Dicey, but he dis- 
sents fundamentally from his analysis. Excep- 
tional acts of state intervention to provide a 
service, or correct an undesirable consequence 
of the free enterprise system fall, for Beer, under 
the heading of ‘Radical’ politics. “Collectiv- 
ism,” on the other hand, “characterises govern- / 
ment intervention with the economic and soviet 
system as a whole.” (Pp. 67, 80.) This may be © 
found, at its earliest, in the Liberal administra- 
tions of Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith, 
1906-15. 

There is another and even more important 
difference between the two authors’ approaches. 
Dicey is concerned almost entirely with the 
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effect of opinion on legislation. Beer considers 
not merely legislation, but also representation. 
‘The permanent influence of organized pro- 
ducers on government, different in kind from 
earlier, ad hoc lobbying and petitioning, is a 
feature only of twentieth-century politics. The 
Employers’ Parliamentary Council was founded 
in 1898, the Trades Union Congress was cer- 
tainly not an effective political force before the 
turn of the century, the National Farmers’ 
Union until just before the First World War. 

The integration of producers’ lobbies is a 
later development still. As long as the Liberal 
theory of the incependent parliamentarian, 
following only reason and his conscience before 
voting on an issue, prevailed, such a method of 

overnment was out of the question. Indeed, 
one of the strongest arguments in favour of 
laissez-faire and free trade was that they pro- 
vided safeguards against log-rolling and pork- 
barrel politics. Under the British system effec- 
tive group representation requires disciplined 
parties and, as Beer shows (pp. 257-263) these 
did not emerge until the mid-eighties. 

The ideological aversion which even many 
Radicals had to systematic state intervention 
meant that only war and depression could bring 
about the changes. The First World War made 
widespread “consultation” between govern- 
ment and producers’ groups inescapable, but 
the machinery was largely dismantled after 


~ 1918, and in 1923 the electorate explicitly dis- 


avowed protective tariffs. It was only after the 
Great Depression, specifically between 1931 
and 1935, that the National Government em- 
barked on a policy of import duties, industrial 
rationalisation and the regulation of prices and 
marketing. “Group consultation had been on the 
rise for many years. But it is not too much to 
say that the scale and nature of state interven- 
tion under the Nacional Government founded 
a system of quasi-corporatism in which indus- 
try and government were brought into regular 
and continuous contact” (p. 298). 

The government’s relations with capital 
were a good deal closer than those with labour. 
Only the Second World War gave labour equal 
privileges, a situation which the Labour Gov- 
ernment found easy to perpetuate, so that by 
1948-9 the T.U.C. was represented on 60 gov- 
ernment committees, compared with 12in 1939. 

It is in the last twenty years, in the combina- 

“ tion of “managed economy” and “welfare 
state’ that the “new group politics” has 
attained full growth—a system which unites 
the functional representation of producers with 
the electoral pressure of consumers. 

While Professor Beer traces this slow revolu- 
tion in convincing detail, he also places it in 
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historical perspective. Beginning his study with 
the ‘Old Tory’ and ‘Old Whig’ views of the 
constitution, he reminds us that before the 
parliamentary reforms of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Parliament was seen as the representative 
of communities and legitimate interests, not, as 
in ‘Liberal’ theory, merely of individuals. 
Moreover, classical Toryism has always looked 
to the state as the symbol of national dignity 
and unity: it emphasises—according to L. 8. 
Amery—‘‘the strength and stability of govern- 
ment.” It is fascinating to see how many Tories, 
from Keith Feiling to Harold Macmillan, wel- 
comed the protectionist policies of the 1930’s as 
a return from Liberal heresies to traditional 
orthodoxies. The Liberal period of the mid- 
nineteenth century, far from being the norm of 
British parliamentary practice, is thus seen as a 
deviation from it, and even during this inter- 
lude individualism never held unqualified sway. 

Professor Beer’s other major point is that for 
all the continuities in British political history, 
and for all the diminution of class and policy 
conflict in present-day Britain, the two major 
parties have differed, and continue to differ 
from each other, in both aims and structure. It 
is this aspect of his book which has aroused the 
most attention in Britain, since it contradicts 
the conclusions of the only other modern 
authority, Robert McKenzie, Even here, many 
of Beer’s assertions are not controversial: that 
the Labour Party’s concern with intraparty 
democracy arises directly out of the ‘Radical,’ 
pre-Socialist tradition, with its distrust of the 
club atmosphere of the House of Commons; or 
that an independent Labour Party without a 
commitment to Socialism could never have out- 
distanced an existing Liberal Party already 
committed to social reform. The real trouble 
with some of his major conclusions, however, is 
not that they are demonstrably wrong, but that 
their truth cannot be finally proved or dis- 
proved. Two examples will do. 

Firstly it is part of Beer’s case that the belief 
in Socialism was based on consensus within the 
party and that this Socialism was intended to 
be a guide to action, not just a common moral 
denominator. It would be unfair to cite the 
records of the first two Labour governments 
(1923-4, 1929-31) as evidence of how timid the 
party would be when actually in office. These 
governments lacked clear majorities. But it is 
surely more revealing than Professor Beer 
thinks that the party’s leaders should have been 
ready to embark on the 1945 election without a 
“shopping list” of industries to be nationalised, 
and that they were obliged to include one only 
after the 1944 party conference had insisted on 
this. Of the industries specified in the Mikardo 
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amendment, two—banking and construction— 
did not get as far as the manifesto; two others, 
iron and steel and road haulage were national- 
ised late, quickly denationalised by the Con- 
servatives after 1951 and have remained dena- 
tionalised. Only three—the old hard core of 
coal, power and rail—are securely in the public 
sector. . 

This raises the second question, that of elit- 
ism in the party. Professor Beer insists that the 
“story of the 1950’s is certainly not one of an 
elite imposing its views on the mass” (p. 229) 
any more than between the wars. And it is cer- 
tainly true that in response to conference pres- 
sures tke leadership repeatedly made important 
concessions. Yet the performance of the Wilson 
government so far, in both domestic and foreign 
policy, is far closer to the original “revisionist” 
views of the 1950’s than to the officially agreed 
compromises. To say this is not to pronounce 
on the merits of those intraparty disputes. But 
it is surely no accident that the period of ‘So- 
cialist consensus’ between the wars, and that of 
the ureasy revisionist-fundamentalist truce 
more recently, saw Labour in opposition. In 
trying to explain the major differences between 
the parties it might be worth pursuing another 
thesis: that for most of this century the Con- 
servatives have been in power and the Labour 
Party hes not. 

It is inevitable that s British political scien- 
tist, actively involved in party affairs, should 
want tc argue with Professor Beer about this or 
that. Equally, however, he must be grateful for 
this erucite, elegant, stimulating, sympathetic 
—and sometimes flattering—volume, one 
which will be essential for many years to come 
for understanding British politics. 


PETER G. J. PULZER 
Christ Church, Ozford 


International Relations: A General Theory. BY 
J. W. Burton. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1965. Pp. ix, 288. $7.50.) 


Despite Professor Burton’s opening remarks 
concerning the necessity of making a ‘“distinc- 
tion between analysis and policy” (p. 5) in order 
to build a “science of international relations,” 
this book thoroughly mixes analysis with pre- 
scriptive statements. The avowed aim of the 
book is s “general theory of international rela- 
tions’; the result is a presentation of the 
author’s view of the path to world peace. Bur- 
ton, a Senior Lecturer at University College, 
London, maintains that international relations 
as a science “has been slow to develop and to 
achieve results, largely because of . . . scientific 
excursions into policy, and the advocacy of 
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single solutions” (p. 5), but he has written.a 
book presenting many policy suggestions and 
to a large extent focused on a single solution— 
nonalignment. 

In the following remarks, the Reviewer will 
not deal with the question of whether it is 
proper to call a work on how to bring about 
world peace a “general theory” even though if 
one were to apply the criteria suggested by the 
author, he would have to answer in the nega- 
tive. Rather, the Reviewer will discuss Bur- 
ton’s treatment of contemporary international 
relations theory and his argument concerning 
the way to world peace in terms cf their value 
to those interested in theories of international 
relations. 

After an initial discussion of the proper at 
proach to the study of international relations) 
Burton surveys the contemporary (primarily, 
but not entirely, American) theories of inter- 
national relations (pp. 14-94). With the aim of 
his survey to provide a rationale for his own 
position, Burton treats the theorists in a polem- 
ical and selective manner. Although the survey 
is extensive in that it cites most of the promi- 
nent theory-oriented scholars (particularly, the 
more traditional ones), it lacks an in-depth 
analysis of particular theorists. 

Much of his survey is a discussion of the 
writers who emphasize ‘power polities.” Clas- 
sifying these theorists under the pejorative 
rubric “orthodoxy,” Burton lists the fallacies of 
their positions and the inadequacies of a 
framework as a guide to foreign policy-making. 
Asserting that the “orthodoxy” fails to distin- 
guish between power as a means and power as 
an end (p. 53), Burton maintains that it cannot 
provide a meaningful theoretical framework 
and relevant policy alternatives in the nuclear 
age. 

Burton finds cybernetics to be a more useful 
model for analyzing contemporary interna- 
tional relations. His remarks on cybernetics are 
confined primarily to Karl W. Deutsch’s Nerves 
of Government and consist of the polemical use 
of a number of concepts drawn from cybernetics 
rather than an intensive analysis of Deutsch’s 
position. For example, he writes: “In terms of 
communication needs, power is unimportant. 
When a system is fully integrated, receiving in- 
formation, classifying it, and reacting, and is, 
subject to feed-back controls, and w 
through this process it can change its goals 
and adapt itself to changing situations, power 


‘is seen as of incidental importance, no matter 


how important it might happen to appear at 
any point in history” (p. 147). Typical of the 
author’s style, this statement also exemplifies 
his technique of employing cybernetic concepts 
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to substantiate his general predilections against 
power. 
__Burton uses the decision-making model in a 
eine manner. In his attempt to discredit 
power, he juxtaposes decision-making to power 
by arguing that ‘accompanying the decrease in 
the role of force and cf power, there is an increase 
in the role of decision-making, which implies an 
increased interest in each State in the responses 
of other States to its policies, in processes of 
change, in goal-changing, and in national ad- 
justment to change elsewhere” (p. 274). In this 
statement as in others, Burton’s use of what he 
calls the decision-making model is ambiguous. 
Jf he is asserting that a state which enjoys a 
large amount of power is less adaptive to cer- 
gin political conditions, he is using the decision- 
Making model to describe a set of phenomena 
which has been adequately handled in the past 
by the distinction between ‘revisionist’? and 
“status quo” foreign policies. Conversely, if he 
is saying that powerful states make fewer de- 
cisions than less powerful states or that the 
process for making decisions is qualitatively 
different, he shows neither anecdotal nor em- 
pirical evidence sufficient to warrant such a 
position. 

Burton’s general arguments prescribing the 
path to world peace can be summed up in one 
word—nonalignment. With nuclear deterrence 
providing a necessary but not a sufficient basis 

~ for. international order, according to Bruton, 
onalignment will create an international sys- 
tem “in which all sovereign States regardless of 
size can live together in a competitive, but not 
an aggressive, relationship” (p. 231). Rejecting 
the concepts of the balance of power, the world 
state, and even collective security, Burton 
maintains that the evolving international sys- 
tem will be or should be (the distinction is not 
clearly made throughout the book) character- 
ized by nonalignment. Although the picture 
Burton paints of the impartial, passive and 
anti-power nonaligned state (pp. 218-240) pur- 
suing policies designed “‘to avoid the involve- 
ment in the affairs of others” (p. 274) is contra- 
dicted by such activities as the Indian invasion 
of Goa, the Egyrtian involvement in the 
Middle East and Africa, and the Indonesian in- 
volvement in Malaya, to-mention the more ob- 
\vious. he maintains that the nonaligned states 
_Nentribute to world peace by their impartial 
stance in Great Power conflicts and their dedi- 

cation to goals of internal development. 

The Reviewer can find little reason to recom- 
mend this book to those interested in interna- 
tional relations theory, except that it introduces 
the American reader to some of the theoretical 
work being done in Australia and Great Brit- 
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ain. Although there are a number of sections in 
the book which would interest the student of 
international relations in general (e.g., Chapter 
Sixteen, which discusses the forces which have 
contributed to the development of nonalign- 
ment), the lack of a rigorous approach to the 
theoretical literature coupled with the failure 
to conceptualize systematically about the con- 
temporary international environment limits its 
utility to the would-be theorist and student of 
theory. The discrete occurrence of interesting 
analyses and policy prescriptions, even if em- 
bellished by modern theoretical concepts, does 
not represent a significant contribution to a 
systematic or theoretical study of international 
relations, and the assumption that the inter- 
national system is evolving in such a way that 
the involvement of states in the affairs of other 
states will diminish is curious in the contempo- 
rary period where transnational ties and influ- 
ences are proliferating. 
WiuiiamM D. COPLIN 
Wayne State University 


L'Europe dans le Monde. By ALEXANDRE 
Marc. (Paris: Payot, 1965. Pp. 238. F18.) 
Federalism—Origin, Operation, Significance. 
By Winuram H. Riker. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company, 1964. Pp. 169. $1.95.) 


Both these books deal with federalism; yet it 
would be hard to find two books representing a 
greater contrast. The first philosophical, liter- 
ary, hortative and specific, the second scien- 
tific, didactic and general. Yet both are agreed 
on the importance of federalism in the con- 
temporary world. 

For Alexandre Marc, the well-known director 


-of the Centre International de Formation Furo- 


péenne, federalism is a philosophy of life, per- 
sonalist, realist, revolutionary, dialectic and 
yet anti-ideological, in short a new conception 
of man and society. This new conception rests 
upon three principles: (a) autonomy, (b) co- 
operation, (c) subsidiarity (if one may thus 
render the French subsidiarité by which is 
meant the proposition that the groupings at the 
base of human society may not be deprived of 
their functions as long as they fulfill their tasks 
properly, something in short that resembles the 
American grass roots philosophy). Mare has 
been a close student of Proudhon and is sym- 
pathetic to the non-Marxist tradition of French 
socialism; he believes in planning, but a plan- 
ning which preserves competition and private 
initiative. For him, as for Proudhon and many 
others in this tradition, éfatisme is not progres- 
sive, it is “reactionary to the end.” Marc likes 
to quote Nietzsche’s well-known description of 
the state as “the coldest of cold monsters” (but 
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without Nietzsche’s enthusiasm for coldness}, 
since he looks upon the modern nation state as 
the great adversary whom federalism is meant 
to supersede. And it is this éattsme which is 
behind the much touted formula of the Eu- 
rope des Patries which is often attributed to 
de Gaulle. Indeed, M. Marc’s study is in a sense 
an impassioned argument against de Gaulle, of 
whom he sarcastically says at a central point 
that he is right “il araison,” namely in the sense 
that the present governmentally determined 
Community of the Six is far from what is 
needed, namely a federally integrated Europe. 

One might wish that Marc had a better 
knowledge of comparative federalism, of the 
way federalism actually works in various coun- 
tries, and of its complexities and shortcomings. 
His argument is strong in general reflections, 
but lacks empirical support from the operation 
even of nearby federal regimes, such as Ger- 
many and Switzerland. The same is, unfortu- 
nately, equally true of Riker’s book. Though it 
is presented as if it were a wholly new treatment 
of a subject hitherto monopolized by “‘institu- 
tional” approaches, it actually addresses itself 
to a restatement of the old contractual theory 
of federalism in terms of a ‘federal bargain.” 
In the presumably central chapter on the origin 
and purposes of federalism, i.e., on the genetic 
and teleological theory of federal regimes, 
Riker states that “a constitution is federal if (1) 
two levels of government rule the same land 
and people, (2) each level has at least one area 
of action in which it is autonomous, (8) there is 
some guarantee (even though merely a state- 
ment in the constitution) of the autonomy of 
each government in its own sphere.” (P. 11.) 
This statement fails to differentiate federal 
from decentralized regimes (all three conditions 
are, e.g., fulfilled for local government in Land 
Baden-Wiirttemberg) and is highly conven- 
tional in the bargain. 

As for the “federal bargain,” the disposition 
to make it is then explained in terms of two 
predispositions, one ‘“‘the desire (on the part of 
leaders) to expand their territorial control” 
and two “some external military-diplomatic 
threat.” While these are undoubtedly recurrent 
conditions of federalism, as often pointed out 
before, they are by no means the only ones. The 
argument completely overlooks, e.g., those 
federal systems which are the result of differen- 
tial developments, e.g., British Dominions, 
Prussia under Weimar, the British Common- 
wealth in its earlier phases, ete. Yet, Riker 
claims that these conditions are “always present 
in the federal bargain.” In light of this errone- 
ous starting point, Riker then discusses what he 
considers an “ideological fallacy,” namely 
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“that federal forms are adopted as a device to 
guarantee freedom.” (P. 13.) Leaving aside the 
difficult empirical question whether federgf 
regimes do in fact guarantee freedom, the cited, . 
proposizion is logically not a fallacy, but either 
true or false. And since it is beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt that many federal regimes 
have been instituted by men who inter alia 
believed that it would help guarantee freedom, 
federal forms have undoubtedly baen “adopted 
to guarantee freedom.” This the author himself 
admits on the next page, but at the same time 
asserts “that there is almost no evidence that 
they have so believed.” From this one is forced 
to conclude that Riker does not know very 
well the constitutional debates or the literature 
on federalism in many countries. 3 

There follows a discussion of the ‘‘reduction-» 
ist fallacy” which is again no fallacy (R. seems 
to think that an erroneous factual statement is 
a fallacy). According to Riker, the argument 
here is that ‘federalism is a response to certain 
social conditions that create some sense of a 
common interest” (p. 15) and K. Deutsch is 
cited as a representative of this view. By casu- 
ally criticizing Deutsch’s nine essential condi- 
tions, Riker “disposes” of a view the crucial 
tenets of which he has not even touched upon. 

Riker makes much of his distinction between 
what he calls centralized and reripheralized 
federalism (p. 5). This distinction is the old and 
now happily buried Bundesstaat-Staatenbund 
dichotomy and as such a discarded form of mae 
morphological theory of federalism. It is worth- 
while only when clearly related to patterning 
problems in federal systems. 

There are chapters on the “‘spirit’”’ of Ameri- 
can federalism, and sketchy reviews on federal- 
ism outside the United States, such as the 
former British colonies, European federalism, 
and so forth. The information is to some extent 
at variance with the reviewer’s own theoretical 
views. It also largely neglects the significant 
work of others. Of K. C. Wheare’s magistral 
study on federal government, Riker says that 
‘St is highly legalistic in tone and displays very 
little understanding of political realities.” (P. 
157.) I should venture in spite of my disagree- 
ments with Wheare to say that his work dis- 
played a considerably better “understanding of 
political realities” than Riker, especially as far’ 
as the Commonwealth countries are concerneds 
to these Riker’s basic theory does of course not 
at all apply. This reviewer could find no trace of 
the significant insights presented by a group of 
careful students of these matters in Area and 
Power (ed., A. Maass), nor of the interesting 
theory of “unitary federalism” (Hesse), nor of 
the problems of Soviet federalism, not to speak 
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of the extended recent discussion about federal- 

ism as a process. Association is another feature 

of recent federal development the author com- 
Pistely ignores. 

Altogether, this book is a very disappointing 
one, especially when one remembers that it 
comes from the pen of the author of some fine 
studies in other fields. While claiming to be 
empirical and introducing some quantitative 
data, it is based upon an erroneous and out- 
moded theory, and its empirical basis is entirely 
inadequate, because the author is so largely 
unfamiliar with the recent research done in the 
field. He presents some rather inadequate 
quantitative data which involve such misstate- 
ments as that the main “beneficiaries” of feder- 

lism in Germany are the “capitalists” when it 
is known to all that the party of the capitalists, 
if there be such, namely the FDP, is vigorously 
opposed to federalism. Riker is inclined to see 
federalism largely in terms of an exploitative 
minority—admittedly one of the serious dan- 
gers of any federal scheme. But he is quite 
unaware of the countervailing dangers of an 
unqualified majoritarianism, though the experi- 
ence with Hitler and some other one-party 
states would seem to be fairly obvious. In this 
respect, Riker thinks in terms familiar from 
New Deal days, and characteristic of those 
ardent ‘liberals’ who thought then that the 
majority is always right, because it was then on 
~, their side. McCarthy taught many of them a 
ma 
lesson. 
\ In short, it is lamentable that this general 
study on the broad problem of federalism 
should be so inadequate, so prejudiced and so 
lacking in contact with the original work in the 
field, even in the United States. Perhaps a 
reading of Denis de Rougemont’s La Suisse— 
Histoire d'un peuple heureux (1965) and the 
other works referred or alluded to would help 
Riker to produce work in the field of federalism, 
as fascinating as it is complex, which would be 
worthy of the author of The Theory of Political 
Coalitions. 
C. J. FRIEDRICH 
Harvard University 


Vietnam and the United States. By Hans J. 
MoreentHav. (Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1965. Pp. 112. $3.25.) 


This collection of Professor Morgenthau’s 
provocative opinions on Vietnam is an impor- 
tant addition to the growing literature on the 
most tangled and controversial foreign affairs 
issue since Korea. The book is composed of 
previously published writings plus a fresh in- 
troductory essay. The whole is given cohesion 
by the boldness and verve of the arguments 
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presented. Although almost all aspects of the 
issue are touched upon, Vietnam is treated 
primarily as a problem of American foreign 
policy in terms of the author’s own highly 
developed conceptions of Realpolitik. 

Particularly impressive are the pointed criti- 
cisms of tactical blunders by the United States. 
The faults dwelt upon are not new—the myopic 
commitment to and disposal of the Diem re- 
gime; the initial abortive, military-dominated 
counterinsurgency operations; the “public 
relations” approach of the American govern- 
ment to the conduct of foreign policy; ete.—but 
they are given added credence by Professor 
Morgenthau’s forceful arguments and polished 
rhetoric. Apart from occasional polemic lapses 
(American policy toward Vietnam cannot, 
despite Morgenthau’s assertion [p. 18], be 
treated essentially as an issue of “psychopa- 
thology.”), it is persuasively established that 
specific United States actions have been con- 
ducted in a stumbling and amateurish fashion. 

Considerably less persuasive is his broad 
appraisal of the “intellectual bases” of our 
Vietnam policies and the impact of these poli-~ 
cies on Asia and the world. However, before 
turning to the substance of this critique, the 
special nature of the evidence used and the 
theoretical bases of his interpretation require 
consideration. 

A peculiar feature of the debate on Vietnam 
has been dispute over what the “facts” are. In 
this regard, Professor Morgenthau swims in the 
mainstream of criticism. He disputes the verac- 
ity of official reports (pp. 18, 59, 72) and offers 
countersources (e.g., L'Express, The Economist, 
his impressions as a “casual observer”) that 
prima facie seem scarcely more authoritative. 
Inevitably, a dialogue in which the facts them- 
selves are in question is extremely muddy. 

In contrast, the generalizations made by the 
author concerning Vietnam are distinguished 
by their clarity and simplicity. In part this is 
attributable to two assumptions concerning 
international relations, basic to all of his exten- 
sive writings in this field, which are particularly 
crucial to his arguments here. First, the ‘na- 
tional interest” of any nation is considered to 
be readily calculable from broad strategic and 
geopolitical factors and the country’s past 
international behavior. Second, there are for 
every nation “‘priorities in foreign policy which 
are derived from a hierarchy of interests and 
the availability of power to support them,” so 
that effective policies must be aimed at limited 
non-Utopian ends. Application of these prem- 
ises to the complex Vietnam situation produces 
clear but not always convincing conclusions. 

One useful result of Professor Morgenthau’s 
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analysis is demonstration of the folly of & com- 
mitment to the military defense of South Viet- 
nam as part of a global anti-Communist cru- 
sade—with emphasis on the infeasibility of 
such a pian in view of the limited capabilities of 
the United States. This warning against ‘‘mor- 
alism” in the conduct of foreign policy is apt, 
but is it presently applicable? To believe that it 
is requires determining the intentions of Ameri- 
can policy makers. Neither the government’s 
varied and ambiguous pronouncements nor its 
equally complicated military and diplematic 
maneuvers offer incontrovertible proof that the 
raison d'etre of our policy is ‘‘moral.” Such an 
inference is plausible, but others are as well. 
Rather than twentieth century Metternichs 
(p. 89), our policymakers might better be 
termed well-meaning but inept strategists who 
conceivably may profit from their mistakes. 

Professor Morgenthau sees the policy of the 
military containment of China as a basic fallacy 
in America’s Vietnam position. To him con- 
tainment is not “rational” because the threat of 
Chinese expansion is “political not military” 
and what is required is not encirclement but the 
hopelessly impractical goal of conquest of seven 
hundred million Chinese. In Vietnam and 
throughout Asia, the real choice for the United 
States, he argues, is a full-scale land war or 
withdrawal. In developing his argument he 
implies that all countries of Southeast Asia are 
equally susceptible to military and pclitical 
subversion by “China or its proxies’ (pp. 
64-65). Such a line of thought falls into the 
error of believing that insurgency is a technique 
everywhere applicable and always successful— 
almost a mirror image of Morgenthau’s own 
charge against America’s approach to counter- 
insurgency (pp. 70, 73). Moreover, it ignores 
the obvious and many political differences 
among the nations in this region. 

However, his recommendation for our with- 
drawal essentially is not based on concrete 
considerations of power and politics in South- 
east Asia. Professor Morgenthau’s conclusions 
concerning Peking’s capacities and intentions 
toward this area are dubiously derived from 
extremely broad generalizations concerning 
China’s “national interests... confirmed by 
2,000 years of history.” Indeed, China already 
has “political and cultural predominance” on 
the mainland of Asia “by virtue of the quality 
and quantity of her population, her geographic 
position, her civilization, her past power re- 
membered, her future power anticipated” (p. 
63). Nowhere are the specific Chinese capabili- 
ties for international domination of the region 
elaborated. Whatever the meaning of such 
vague, Toynbee-esque generalizations, they are 
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at best peripherally relevant to Chinese or 
American policy in Vietram. The ‘national 
interest” of both countries concernirg Vietnam 
will ultimately be determined by their pr recent 
rulers in terms of the current contingencies of 
the international situation. The practicability 
of containment, the relevance of a neutralist 
détente, and the ability of China tc dominate 
Asia all remain open questions, to be answered 
in a concrete fashion, nos in terms of grand 
speculation. Professor Morgenthau does seem 
to admit as much in suggesting a possible nego- 
tiated settlement from “impregnable enclaves” 
(p. 80), although this poiat is never fully ex- 
plained or juxtaposed to his other conclusions. 


Donatp C. HELLMANN 

Swarthmore College ' k 

The Viet-Nam Reader: Articles and Documents 
on American Foreign Policy and the Viet-Nam 

Crisis. Eniten BY Marcus G. RASKIN AND 

Bernard B. Faru (New York: Random 

House, 1965. Pp. 415. $5.95, cloth; $2.45, 

paper.) 

Bernard Fall and Marcus Raskin have been 
among the most clear-hzaded of American 
critics of this country’s Vietnam pclicies. The 
book of selected readings they have put to- 
gether is, to my knowledge, the best place now 
available for non-experts to begin their ac- 
quaintance with the last ten years cr so of the 
Vietnam situation. This means that the booky 
will be of particular use to those academics 
who, though interested in Vietnam, have not 
had time to pay much attention to i:—outside, 
perhaps, of the May 15, 1965, national teach-in. 
It also is probably the right book to recommend 
to a student who wants tc find out more than 
what the newspapers have told him about the 
Vietnam conflict. 

The book is organized into four large sec- 
tions: The Crisis of American Foreign Policy, 
The Rise of the Viet-Nam Problem, The Sec- 
ond Indochina War, and The Negotiating Posi- 
tions. Within each of these sections, conflicting 
selections are included, ranging, for example, in 
the section on American Foreign Policy, from 
Thomas Dodd and Dean Acheson to Hans 
Morgenthau and Richard Barnet. As well as 
representing Administration spokesmen, their - 
defenders and their critics, the authors also 
have substantial selectiors showing how the ` 
war looks from the other side. These include the 
Program of the National Liberatior. Front, an 
interview with Mao Tse-Tung, and a North 
Vietnamese policy staternent issued in the 
spring of 1965. A few particularly hard to ob- 
tain selections are here: I. F. Stone’s valuable 
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critique of the State Department’s 1965 White 
Paper, the 1960 ‘Manifesto of the Eighteen” 
calling for reform of the Diem regime, and 
éxcerpts from Robert Scalapino’s stand-in for 
McGeorge Bundy speech which still remains 
the best defense of a portion of Administration 
policy. There is also a very useful chronology of 
events, 1945-1965, and a thorough index. : 

Fall and Raskin have their opinions, of 
course, and these opinions do help to shape the 
book they have assembled. They show up in the 
authors’ comments on various other readings 
mentioned in their selected bibliography. And 
their section on public assessment of the war 
includes more critics-than defenders. But the 
authors are not in any way trying to disguise 
their positions—several articles of their own 
“<ppear—and the book concludes with a ‘‘Diplo- 
matic Alternative to U. S. Policy,” written by 
the editors, which is still pertinent despite the 
events of December and January, 1965-66. 
Overall, at this writing, the book is far from 
dated, though new developments make it more 
incomplete. Were the Vietnam conflict settled 
tomorrow, this book would still be of use. Read- 
ing it, one is struck by the fact that intransi- 
gence, suspicion, and fanaticism are among the 
most equitably distributed factors in the inter- 
national world—-something Americans easily 
see abroad. Finally, the presence in this book of 
so much intelligent criticism of government 
policy, criticism that attempts to come to grips 
With the political complexities and moral sub- 
,tleties of power, creates the realization once 
again that governing is merely a human deed 
subject to the same limitations and tragedies as 
other human acts. There are no special proper- 
ties which attach to leaders. In the alphabetical 
list which identifies contributors at the book’s 
close, after a line about Warren Hinckle, but 
before one about George McT. Kahin, it says 
matter-of-factly: “Lyndon B. Johnson is Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

Lewis Lipsitz 
University of North Carolina 


The Penkovskiy Papers. By OLEG PENKOVSKIY. 
Introduction and Commentary by Frank 
Gibney. Translated by Peter Deriabin. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1965. Pp. xv, 411. $5.95.) 


A Phe remarkable espionage feat of Colonel 
“Oleg V. Penkovskiy of the Chief Intelligence 
Directorate (GRU} of the Soviet General Staff, 
conducted over a period of sixteen months from 
April 1961 to August 1962, is said to have made 
available to the West at least 5,000 classified 
items from Soviet government files. He also 
provided London and Washington with the 
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perceptive observations and timely warnings of 
a highly trained and responsible Soviet official 
who had many friends and contacts in the up- 
per ranks of the Soviet political and military 
hierarchy. 

The “papers” included in this volume obvi- 
ously contain but a very small part of the data 
obtained through this intelligence windfall. The 
“papers” presented here are, for the most part, 
the pages of a “journal” which Penkovskiy 
apparently kept in spare moments and in which 
he recorded his innermost thoughts about the 
Soviet regime and its policies; he also at- 
tempted to explain his motives and to justify 
his audacious and dangerous undertaking. 
These ‘‘jottings of a lonely man,” as the editor 
terms them, are said to have been smuggled out 
of the Soviet Union at the time of the Colonel’s 
arrest in October 1962. The journal is in many 
ways a moving personal document and one that 
is particularly valuable because the public 
portions of Penkovskiy’s trial, held in May 
1963, did not provide a full or accurate record 
of his activities since the prosecution wished to 
minimize the extent of this Western espionage 
coup while demanding the death penalty for 
the accused. 

Slightly more than half (223 pages) of this 
volume is devoted to Penkovskiy’s journal and 
to the autobiography which he prepared when 
offering his services. Fifty-nine pages are given 
over to the text of Colonel Prikhodko’s training 
manual for the recruiting and handling of 
agents in the United States. There is also an 
account and evaluation of the trial of Penkov- 
skiy and Greville Wynne, the British business- 
man whom the Colonel chose as his principal 
contact with the West. Wynne also provided a 
brief “personal comment” on Penkovskiy for 
this volume. The introductions by Frank 
Gibney cover eighty-five pages and place 
Penkovskiy’s observations in their context. 

Given the circumstances under which Pen- 
kovskiy recorded his journal, it is understand- 
able that at times the entries are disjointed and 
fragmentary. Presumably the editor grouped 
various entries under appropriate topical head- 
ings. The volume contains no photographs of 
the Russian text of the journal, although it does 
include photographs of Penkovskiy’s identity 
documents, passes, diplomas, official orders, 
his Communist Party membership card and 
dues book as well as family and group photo- 
graphs. The sole photograph of what is clearly 
an intelligence item is that of the title page of 
copy number five of the “top secret” Soviet spy 
manual prepared by Prikhodko. Yet the effort 
to find alleged discrepancies and signs of forg- 
ery in the “papers” has not provided any im- 
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pressive proof. A good measure of authentica- 
tion of the “papers” was provided by the demo- 
tion and disgrace of such figures as Marshal 
Varentscv, chief of the Tactical Missile Forces, 
and General Ivan Serov, head of the GRU and 
former KGB chief,.whom Penkovskiy. fre- 
quently quotes. Further evidence was provided 
by the shake-up of the entire Soviet espionage 
apparatus and by the fact that Moscow hath 
protested too much the publication of this 
volume. 

Penkovskiy wrote with sardonic irony, and 
he was also something of a bon vivant. A Party 
member since 1940, a war hero and a colonel at 
the age of thirty-one, he was a graduate of the 
Frunze Military Academy and of the Military 
Diplomatic Academy. He had served more than 


a year as assistant military attaché in Ankara. . 


This member of the Soviet elite was motivated 
by a number of factors including his disap- 
proval of Khrushchev’s treatment of the mili- 
tary and the suspicion cast upon him when the 
KGB finally discovered that his father, whom 
he had never known, had served in the White 
Army. However, his principal motive appears 
to have been a genuine concern that Khrush- 
chev’s “adventurism” (especially in Berlin) 
-and the instability of the Soviet leadership 
could lead to a nuclear war for which the Soviet 
military was not prepared. He asserts: 
“Khrushchev’s is a government of adventurers. 
They are demagogues and liars, covering them- 
selves with the banner of the struggle for 
peace.” (P. 56.) The Colonel was apparently 
disturbed by Soviet advocates of the first strike 
doctrine. He regarded it as his duty to enlighten 
the British and Americans whom he thought to 
be naive in their view of the Soviet Union. He 
advised that Khrushchev’s bluster not be 
heeded and he noted: “The best way to handle 
Khrushchev is to throw him off balance—here, 
there, everywhere, by propaganda, and by 
actual deeds” (p. 219). 

The “papers” offer many revealing insights 
into Soviet politics and the elite’s way of life. 
One is impressed with the descriptions of bu- 
reaucratic backbiting and the chronic rivalry 
between the KGB and the GRU. Penkovskiy 
devotes much attention to the work of the 
State Committee for Coordination of Scientific 
Research to which he was assigned by the 
GRU; he claims that this “civilian” agency 
provided a cover for intelligence operations. He 
discusses the Committee’s use of “scientific” 
delegations, and he contends that scientific 
exchanges are one-sided and to the Soviet 
Union’s advantage. He asserts that usually 
forty per cent of the personnel in Soviet em- 
bassies abroad work for the KGB and twenty 
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per cent for the GRU. Yet he erred in predict- 
ing that Khrushchev would sign a peace treaty 
with East Germany late in 1961 (p. 244), and 
he underestimated the rapidity with whicl 
Moscow would sign the test ban treaty (p. 332). 

If Penkovskiy’s bold action constitutes an 
important chapter in the lengthy annals of 
espionage, this volume is likely to figure promi- 
nently in that chapter. His informative obser- 
vations on the Soviet system provide very 
sobering reading and serve as a corrective to 
some of the palliatives which have gained cur- 
rency of late. a 


AN, 


Jonx S. RESHETAR, JR: 
University of Washington 


Power Transformed. By Rosert M. Maclvex. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1964, 
Pp. 244. $5.00.) 


In this book Professor MacIver reflects upon ` 
the role power has played in the first half of this 
century and which it is likely to play in the 
future. The first part, “The Miscalculations of 
the Mighty,” contains reflections on the his- 
toric forces and government mistakes which 
caused the First World War, the instability and 
disintegration of the interwar period, the 
Second World War, and the disorders following 
it. This part is not so much in the nature of 
history or theory as of the personal reflections 
of a morally committed raan who deplores the 
intellectual and moral limitations of the men of 
power and the sufferings these men have“ 
brought to mankind. Professor MacIver re; 
members with nostalgia the golden age that- 
ended in 1914, and he beholds with horror “the 
manner in which power and folly often go hand 
in hand.” The chapter headings of this part 
express the author’s mood: “The Ending of an 
Age of Peace” deals with the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth centuries; “The, f 
World at War and an Evil Peace,” with the’ . 
First World War and its immediate aftermath; 
“The Spineless Years,” with the interwar pe- 
riod; “Armageddon,” with the Second World 
War; and “The Climactic Stultification of 
Power,” with the period since the end of the 
Second World War. 

In Part Two, “The Great Historical 
Trends,” Professor MacIver juxtaposes ‘‘irre- 
sponsible power, cloaked in authority and safe- , 
guarded by the indoctrinations, the rituals, ang 
the usages sustained by the powerful” to ‘‘so- 
cial power, with its-:numerous and very diverse 
manifestations.” The latter performs useful 
social functions through the manifestations of 
the creative mind, knowledge, personality, and 
organization. It is the burden of Professor 
Maclver’s argument that our period of history 
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witnesses a radical shift in “the residence, the 
distribution, the character, and the structure of 


‘the prevailing forms of power. In the process 


the role of functional power has been greatly 
enhanced and that of arbitrary power dimin- 
ished, with consequences of great significance 
to social man. The process of transformation 
has now reached a crucial stage.” We have now 
reached a stage of the development of mankind 
which witnesses the opening up of new sources 
of power—knowledge, technology, and wealth 
— enabling it to solve its outstanding problems, 
especially war and poverty. 

The correctnéss of Professor Maclver’s his- 
torical analysis is not open to doubt. All of 


nd selfishness of the holders of power. It is also 
true that the historic process has transformed 
power, limiting, restraining, controlling its use, 
even though one can hardly speak of “prog- 
ress” in a linear sense. Finally the unprece- 
dented magnitude of the new sources of power 
which the modern age puts at man’s disposal 
are clear for all to see. 

It is, however, a moot question whether we 
can draw from these obvious facts the author’s 
optimistic conclusions. Professor Maclver 
equates rational possibilities with empirical 
trends. This is the classic position of nine- 
teenth-century liberalism as well as of Marx- 
ism. Political power is evil, the rational means 
of getting rid of political power are at hand, and 


facta testifies to the stupidity, arbitrariness, 


“Ythus it is inevitable that we will get rid of politi- 


‘eal power. While the liberals thought that this 
result would be achieved gradually and organi- 
cally through the ascendancy of reason, espe- 
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cially by way of social reform, the Marxists 
expected from the cataclysm of world revolu- 
tion the destruction of political power and the 
establishment of the reign of reason. 

The basic fallacy of this position lies in the 
qualitative equation of man’s power over man 
and man’s power over nature. The two are not 
interchangeable; rather the latter serves as a 
means to the ends of the former. The future,is 
determined not by technological developments 
but by the decisions made in the political 
sphere. The powers-that-be have at their dis- 
posal the technical means to abolish, if they so 
decide, war, poverty, and many of the other 
evils which have been the result of the scarcity 
of natural resources. Yet the very ability of the 
powers-that-be to achieve these benefits for 
mankind has also enormously strengthened 
their power over their subjects. Thus it is not 
by accident that the age which in the span of a 
few decades has increased man’s power over 
nature so as to leave all previous increases far 
behind, is also the age of totalitarian govern- 
ments, The enormously increased power over 
nature has also enormously increased the 
ability to exert power over men. 

Thus technological change is in essence polit- 
ically ambivalent. The political purpose for 
which it will be used is not inherent in tech- 
nology; it is a function of political decision. 
What is rationally possible is not for that rea- 
son also empirically probable. One might wish 
that it. were, but historic experience does not 
support so optimistic an equation. 

Hans J. MORGENTHAU 

University of Chicago 
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Georg Lukacs Marxism. Alienation, Dialecties, 
Revolution: A Study in Utopia and Ideology. 
By Victor Zrrra. (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1964. Pp. xv, 805. $8.05.) 


Georg Lukacs has been characterized as one of 
the few Marxists of Communist affiliation still 
worth studying for his own sake.* This evaluation 
chiefly rests upon his Geschichte und Klassenbe- 
wusstsein, a collection of essays published in 1923 
and subsequently repudiated by the author after 
Communist leaders condemned it for idealistic 
relapses into Hegelianism and made “Lukacsism” 
a term of abuse. 

His long career has been marked by paradox. 
The principal essay in the collection, “Reification 
and Proletarian Consciousness,” was written in 
Vienna’s Steinhof lunatic asylum, where Lukacs, 
who had been Commissar of Culture in Bela 
Kun’s shortlived Communist regime of 1919, was 
confined with other revolutionary leaders after 
the regime’s fall. The deviationist philosopher- 
commissar then proceeded to survive Stalin’s 
purges while living and working in Russia in the 
1980's, recurned to postwar Hungary to become a 
professor under Rakosi’s dictatorship, joined with 
Nagy in another shortlived Hungarian revolution 
in 1956, and now, improbably, is living and work- 
ing in Budapest at the age of eighty. 

What mainly explains the recent growth of in- 
terest in Lukacs’ Marxism is its Hegelian orienta- 
tion anc its emphasis upon the theme of aliena- 
tion, which is now increas:ngly seen to have been a 
central ore in the Marxism of Marx. Lukacs came 
to Marxism by young Marx’s own route—via 
German philosophy, Hegel in particular. He 
reached an interpretation according to which 
alienation and the dialectic are the basic concep- 
tions in Marxism. In the essay just mentioned, he 
undertook to show that even Marx’s Capital, 
seemingly a work of economics, rests on funda- 
mentally Hegelian notions. 

This reading of Marxism was very original for 
its time. Marx, it is true, had invited such an 
interpretation by various Delphic utterances to 
the effect that he had come to his “materialist 
conception of history” through an inversion of 
Hegel’s idealist conception. But this was not 


taken very seriously by a later generation of, 


Marxists who saw the Hegelian derivation of 


* Morris Watnick, “Relativism and Class Consciousness; 
Georg Lukaes,” in L. Labedz, ed., Revisionism. (New York: 
Praeger, 1962), p. 153. 


Marxism as a tenuous affair and the Marxist con- 
ception of history as a sort of inductive generaliza- 
tion from historical facts. 

Marx’s unpublished papers contained, however, 
a time-bomb destined to explode those assump- 
tions. Not suspecting that such a thing was pos- 
sible, the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow put 
out in the 1930’s the previously unknown manu- 
scripts of 1844 which record the genesis of Marx- 
ism in Marx’s mind. Marx, it transpired, bog 
indeed reached Marxism via an inversion 
Hegelianism: He saw Hegel’s phenomenology, in 
which Spirit experiences self-alienation and ul- 
timate self-realization in the person cf man, as an 
upside-dewn rendition of actual history as a 
dialectic of man’s alienation in the life of material 
producticn (“alienated labor”) and his ultimate 
self-recovery in “communism.” In this special 
sense he built Marxism on the premise that 
Hegelianism was true. 

Thus Lukacs “Hegelianization of Marxism” 
(the phrase is Professor Zitta’s) can now be seen to 
have had a real basis in Marx’s own fcrmulation of 
Marxism as an inverted Hegelianism. But how 
valid was Marx’s .system-building procedure? 
Was Hegel’s phenomenology really an idealisti 
misrepresentation of real history seen as an eco. 
fomic dialectical process? Appropriately, it was 
Lukacs, much later, who set out to answer these 
important questions affirmatively. In Der Junge 
Hegel (1948) he found a key to the rise and mean- 
ing of Hegelianism in the influence of Adam Smith 
and the labor theory of value on ycung Hegel. 
And to cap the paradoxes of Lukacs’ life in Com- 
munism, this valiant if misguided effort to vali- 
date Marx’s peculiar Hegelianism by relating 
Hegel himself to economics has been anathema- 
tized by Soviet Marxists. It would take a Hegel to 
appreciate fully the irony of these misadventures 
of the dialectic in the minds of his Marxian intel- 
lectual descendants. 

Professor Zitta has made a timely contribution 
with this first book-length study of Lukacs in 
English. A voluminous bibliography of Lukacs’ ) 
writings and literature on him enharces its valus 
The book is at once a biography of Lukacs in his 
earlier years and a study of the evolution of his 
Marxism to the work of 1923, after which point 
it breaks off. The two aspects of the study are 
brought together in what appears to this reader 
an unconvincing psychological interpretation of 
Lukacs as a thinker and historical actor. Unfor- 
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tunately, moreover, the book’s merits are counter- 
weighted with serious defects: a style that is 
oracular and obscure in places, a tendency of the 


argument to bog down in a welter of erudite de- 


~ 


tail and footnotes, and insufficient exposition of 
Lukacs’ argumentetion in its own terms. The 
work is recommended for specialists only.— 
Rosert C. Tucker, Princeton University. 


America: Purpose and Power. EDITED BY GENE 
Lyons. (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1965. Pp. 
384. $7.95.) 


To evaluate this collection of essays is difficult. 
The fact that they exist within the covers of a 
single volume calls for focal criticism. Yet the 
most salient feature of the book is its unevenness. 

he best of the essays are perceptive, candid, and 
“at times—exciting. Both Kalman Silvert and 
Vincent Starzinger nave written such pieces. The 
remaining selections are correct, but often tedi- 
ous. The worst essays are very bad indeed. Roger 
Brown’s solemn description of America’s world 
mission “to improve the lot of man” is hard to 
take seriously. 

Unevenness of quality, however, is the least 
burden this volume has to bear. The crucial ques- 
tion is whether or not the book achieves in any 
measure what the authors present as its goal. 
What seems to be central to the work is squarely 
placed in the title: the relationship of purpose and 
power. Editor Gene Lyons asserts that intentions 
divorced from reality have too often distorted 


~~ United States policy. Power as Lyons sees it is 


‘not the corruption of high purpose, but the neces- 
sary reality of relating means to ends. On the 
other hand, power without good intent is equally 
vulgar. Hence, purpose must be welded. to the 
realities of power. To this relationship the authors 
are to address themselves using as raw material 
the facts of American life. 

Who would deny Lyons’ assertions? Good in- 
tentions left unrealized remain as worthless in 
politics as in religion. To escape triviality the ar- 
gument must be beefed up empirically or con- 
ceptually. Unfortunately, both dimensions re- 
main anemic in the essays. After Brown’s pious 
observations on American history, we are treated 
to some better interpretations of United States 
problems ranging from military policy to the civil 
rights struggle. Yet, in spite of an impressive 

, range of subjects, none of the contributors draws 

eneral inferences about power and purpose be- 

/ yond his immediate area. Orly Starzinger incor- 

porates the two concepts directly into his essay. 

At no point in the eatire book is either power or 
purpose defined. 

These omissions are hardly accidental, since we 
are told in the opening pages that no two authors 
would agree on the meaning of these concepts, If 
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anything, this dramatically illuminates the prob- 
lem. The fundamental malaise of American policy 
is purported to be the ill fit of purpose with power. 
What explains the malaise better than this: that a 
year of discussion on this problem by thoughful 
men yields only random viewpoints. To examine 
root problems entails clarifying our thoughts be- 
fore turning to fragmented issues. If the authors 
had constructed an authentic framework to hold 
the volume together, general conclusions em- 
bracing all of the areas might have been realized. 
As it is, the book falls considerably short of its 
stated purpose. We are left with a collection of 
essays, some penetrating, some oblique, but each 
of which must be evaluated independently of the 
others— FreD M. Frouocs, Syracuse University. 


The Crisis Game: Simulating International Con- 
flict. By Sipney F. Girrtn (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1965. Pp. 191. 
$4.95.) 


This book, a brief, highly readable, and oftev 
humorous introduction to crisis gaming, consists 
of two distinct parts. In the first four chapters 
General Giffin examines the antecedents of 
gaming, from an ancient Indian version of chess, 
through “free” and “rigid” Kriegsspiele to con- 
temporary ‘“‘cousins’ such as business games, 
simulations of various types, and construction of 
alternative futures. 

The technique of crisis gaming, the purpose of 
which is “to achieve plausible simulations of pos- 
sible international conflicts which the players 
ought then to resolve without either a compromise 
of vital interests or resort to warfare” (p. 71), is 
described in Chapter 5. But this is not a “how to 
do it” manual. Despite some detailed advice 
(“For ready identification, communications are 
best produced on paper colored to identify the 
source. Ordinary white paper is useful for ad- 
ministrative purposes, light blue for the Blue 
team,” etc.) the reader hoping to try his hand at 
gaming in research or in the classroom will need 
to consult other sources in the simulation liter- 
ature. 

Decision-making in a game is illustrated in 
more detail by two chapter-length scenarios. The 
first is a blow-by-blow account of the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis as it might have developed in a simula- 
tion. General Giffin points out that the starting 
scenario is “too fantastic for serious consider- 
ation,” but both the Washington and Moscow de- 
cision-makers are given high marks in crisis man- 
agement. Almost a third of the book is then de- 
voted to describing a game developed around a 
crisis in Kashmir (vintage 1966), in which a 
Soviet-American coalition emerges to check 
a Sino-Pakistani drive against Kashmir and India. 

In answering the question “Is the game worth 
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the candle,” the author's optimism is tempered 
by caution. He concludes that the utility of 
gaming exercises is limited to the education of 
those taking part; the hope (or fear) that simula- 
tion might serve as a source of either prediction 
or policy is firmly dismissed. 

One serious faw mars an otherwise interesting 
introduction to gaming. Genera] Giffin’s enthusi- 
asm for simulation as an educational experience is 
matched by his doubts of its value in research. A 
short, and wholly gratuitous, discussion in Chap- 
ter 5 of the Inter-Nation Simulation (INS) de- 
veloped at Northwestern University begins with 
the familiar saw about students not behaving 
like nations any more than rats behave like 
people. But after acknowledging that in some re- 
spects rets do behave like people, the author 
levels the more damning charge that INS results 
are largely “gimmicked’” by the experimenter: 
“As someone said, if you introduce rabbits into a 
hat you snould not be surprised at what comes 
out.” (P. 54.) As evidence he presents a parody of 
an INS study which misrepresents even its pur- 
pose, General Giffin’s healthy skepticism toward 
the entire gaming technique suggests that he 
might have contributed a valuable critique on 
simulatior. as a source of data on international be- 
havior; instead he has chosen to aim his barbs at 
a caricature—OLE R. Horsti, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


Mathemetics and Politics. By Hayward R. 
ÅLKEE, Jr. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1965. Pp. v, 152. $1.50.) 


How much can one say about mathematics and 
politics in one hundred and fifty pages? As Hay- 
ward Alker shows in Mathematics and Politics, 
one can sgy a great deal. This is at the same time 
both the virtue and the problem of this pioneer- 
ing book. 

The virtue of Mathematics and Politics lies in 
Alker’s skillful and highly imaginative demon- 
stration of mathematics’ relevance to various 
kinds of political inquiry. His first chapter 
sketches out the importance of mathematical 
thinking in classical Greek political theory. Chap- 
ter Two states the concerns of modern political in- 
quiry in terms of the allocation of values and re- 
lates these concerns to qualitative and quantita- 
tive measurement of political phenomena. Philo- 
sophical concepts of equality and matching oper- 
ational measures are the subjects of Chapter 
Three. Imaginary data inspired by Aristotle’s col- 
lection of 150 city-state constitutions are used to 


investigate two-variable relationships in Chapter | 


Four, employing Aristotle’s proposition that un- 
provoked aggression will invite attack upon the 
aggressor. Chapter Five takes up relationships be- 
tween more than two variables by examining the 
effect of economic development on the association 
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between government spending and political par- 
ticipation. Chapter Six on correlation and causa- 
tion makes its point by teszing three competing ~ 
theories on the causes and effects of Negro voting 
in the South. The concluding chapter on game 
theory advances the familiar but instructive 
paradox which occurs when voters are confronted 
with more than two alternatives for which prefer- 
ences are not transitive. Alker’s chcice of ex- 
amples and manner of presentation clearly indi- 
cate his concern for political analysis. 

The title Mathematics and Politics may mislead 
some into thinking that the book deals with such 
things as functions of variables, matrix algebra, 
and stochastic models. Because Chapters Four, 
Five, and Six—which together make up more 
than half of the book—treat topics that are com- 
monly included in statistics books, perhaps, 
Statistics and Politics may heve been a more ccu- 
rate title. But by any name, the bcok applies 
quantitative analysis to a variety af patently 
political research questions. 

The problem of the book lies in its very meaty 
nature. Little books are oten taken for intro- 
ductory books. By its size and survey-type chap- 
ter headings, Mathematics and Politics may be 
especially deceptive this way. The audience or 
market for which the book was writen is not 
clear, but it does not seem suitable for students 
who lack prior training in statistics. To be sure, 
Alker at simes handles the reader as if he were a 
rank beginner. Example: ‘For two dichotomous 
(two-part) attributes, such displays are calle 
‘2X2 contingency tables.’ The ‘dependent’ attri- 
bute (which is to be explained) is presented 
vertically on the left side of the tables, while the 
‘independent’ (explanatory) attribute is labeled 
horizontally.” (P. 57.) Alker also poirts out that 
only basic algebra is needec to follow his formula 
derivations and proofs, Granted—but the lengthy 
derivations and proofs per eg seem out of place in 
a book designed to introduce statistical applica- 
tions to mathematically uninclined students. 

But the most important obstacle to the begin- 
ner is the very concise nature of the book. Al- 
though Alker’s writing is admirably clear, he just 
does not devote enough background information 
on his topics for the uninitiated reade>. Many ex- 
amples can be chosen to illustrate the point but 
two should suffice: Guttman scaling is covered 
from the beginning through the calculation of the , 
Coefficient of Reproducibility in a scant tw 
pages; game theory goes from zero-sum games 
through minimax strategy, saddle points, non- 
zero-sum games, Pareto optima, and WNash’s 
Theorem in a breathless ten pages. The coverage 
is smooth enough, but it is far too fast for the 
student who has to be told what a contingency 
table is. 

What then is the proper place for the book in 
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the curriculum? As Alker himself states, “The 
book is most empkatically not a ‘how-to-do-it’ 
\, cookbook of statisties for political scientists.” 
PP. iii.) Although it is not a suitable introduction 
to statistics, the book may well be used as a sup- 
plementary text for statistics courses—especially 
those taught in other departments. But Mathe- 
matics and Politics seems to have its greatest 
value as a refresher, stimulant, and organizer of 
knowledge for political scientists who have al- 
ready had statistics. Alker’s book will forcefully 
remind them of mathematics’ contribution to 
precision in political research. Features of the 
book that will prove especially instructive in this 
regard are his presentation of various measures of 
inequality, the interpretation of qualitative asso- 


biations in terms of form as well as strength of re- . 


Aationships, the utilization of “dummy” variables 
in applying quantitative analysis to qualitative 
data, his discussion of the explanatory power of 
multivariate equations of relationships, and his 
concern with elabcration and identification of 
casual relationships. ` 

To me, the most disappointing part of the book 
is the treatment of “Political Judgment and 
Statistical Significance” in the Appendix. I had 
hoped that Alker would grapple directly with the 
problem of determining the statistical significance 
of relationships found among data on whole popu- 
lations, which often interest political scientists, 
instead of relationships found within sample data, 
which form the mainstay of psychologists and 

Sociologists. But we cannot expect Alker to treat 
-all aspects of quantitative political analysis in one 
book. We need more books and articles on mathe- 
matics and politics. In short, we need to develop 
a literature of mathematical analysis for political 
scientists. Alker has made a fine start on this task. 
Let us hope others follow, and soon —Kunniera 
Janda, Northwestern University. 


Mathematical Applications in Political Science. 
Epitep BY Joun M. Crauncu. (Dallas: The 
Arnold Foundatien, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, 1965. Pp. vi, 85. $1.00, paperbound.) 


Four essays circulated to a National Science 
Foundation two-week conference on uses of 
mathematics in political analysis have been made 
available to a larger audience. The kinds of mathe- 
matics, the strategies for using mathematics, and 

. the substantive applications demonstrate that 
/pepthematical analysis takes many forms indeed. 
S. Sidney Ulmer uses stochastic process models to 
fit Supreme Court decisions, Senate roll calls, and 
state electoral returns. Harold Guetzkow recalls 
how he and his colleagues, in inventing Inter- 
Nation Simulation, converted their assumptions 
about processes of international politics to arith- 
metical statements. (This paper, incidentally, is 
valuable for its description of choices and com- 
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promises that scholars inevitably must make in 
the early stages of their research but that are 
rarely reported in their completed work.) William 
H. Riker, in the mathematically most elegant of 
these chapters, shows the deductive prowess of 
set theory applied to “the paradox of voting,” or 
decision making, in legislatures or committees and 
finds data consistent with the deductions. (Like 
an earlier essay of his, this chapter should be con- 
sulted by anyone interested in ways in which 
voting mechanisms affect voting outcomes.) 
Donald E. Stokes reports a statistical rather than 
a mathematical model adopted to fit data about 


‘the relationship of publics to representation in 


Congress. 

Guetzkow’s essay is much the most elementary; 
it can be appreciated by nonmathematical 
readers interested in international relations. It 
illustrates initial steps in building descriptive 
models for either formal theory or simulation. 

Ulmer’s contribution is primarily illustrative of 
Markov chain processes applied to judicial, 
legislative, and election statistics. The beginner 
will not be able to “do anything” after reading 
this essay, but he may be led to inquire further 
about the appropriateness of Markov chains in 
analyzing certain processes: that is, changes in one 
“state” depending on its state in a previous period. 

Stokes’s chapter, more technical than Ulmer’s, 
exemplifies the strategy of looking for a statistical 
model with which certain political data corre- 
spond. Avowedly, it is not predictive or explan- 
atory. It briefly notes an alternative model that 
was cast aside because it did not fit the data as 
well as the researchers desired. It describes the 
development of a ‘‘variance components” model. 

Riker’s use of mathematics contrasts sharply 
with that of Ulmer and Stokes. His is deductive; 
theirs, inductive. Riker’s predicts the inevitabil- 
ity of “cyclical majorities,” given certain require- 
ments in voting. Data are sought to illustrate or 
confirm the prediction. Ulmer and Stokes, in con- 
trast, do not predict, but rather search for mathe- 
matical or statistical models to which their data 
conform. The contributions to political theory 
differ also. Riker’s deductive strategy leads more 
directly to basic political theory-building and 
hypothesis-testing. Ulmer’s and Stokes’s induc- 
tive strategy is a step less close to political theory, 
but it holds promise that abstract mathematical 
models such as Markov chains and the variance 
component model may fit political data as well as 
other kinds of data. As classical mathematics was 
discovered to fit such varied phenomena as 
gravity, diffusion rates, and arms races, so newer 
mathematics have a relevance quite apart from 
the data for which they were originally invented. 

What this collection of excellent papers lacks 
is a head-on confrontation of the contrasting and 
complementary values of deductive and induc- 
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tive strategies. As it stands, the pamphlet reminds 
one of Conant’s cases in the history of science. 
Now that political scientists have ventured into 
mathematics, they need materials on the strategy 
and tactics of mathematical applications. Such an 
exercise ir “science of science” would lend per- 
spective to and would clarify issues about alterna- 
tive uses of different mathematics beyond what is 
possible in individual Hlustrations—James A. 
Ropinson, The Ohio State University. 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


The New Military: Changing Patterns of Organ- 
ization. Epitep sy Morris Janowitz. (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1964. Pp. 369. 
$6.50.) 


This fascinating book begins with a brief, 
stimulating introduction by the editor and ends 
with a useful bibliographical note by Moshe 
Lissak on revolutions and coups d’etat in devel- 
oping nations. In between there are eight re- 
search studies grouped about four major themes: 
managerial forms and succession; professional 
socialization in the military; cohesion in small 
military groups under prolonged stress; and 
career commitments and patterns in the military 
services. All the research studies focus on the 
American military establishment, and their uni- 
fying concern is with the structural and be- 
havioral changes in that establishment. 

As a whole, this collection vividly demon- 
strates the opportunities for fruitful sociological 
research in the military field. Sample survey data 


are used by Albert Biderman in his study of 
military retirement problems, by John P. Lovell 
in his analysis of the professional socialization of 
the West Point cadet, by Mayer Zald and Wil- 
liam Simon in their discussion of career commit- 
ments and opportunities among officers, and by 
Oscar Grusky in his fascinating comparison of 
turnover on a military installation and in a busi- 
ness organization. Participant observation tech- 
niques are employed by Roger Little in a study of 
interpersonal relations in a Korean War combat 
platoon. Maury Feld uses content enalysis to 
trace the changing military self-image as re- 
flected in service journals. Biderman, Zald and } 
Simon, and Kurt Lang in his analysis of the mili 
tary career structure employ aggregate statistics. 
Finally, Richard Seaton reports the results of a 
controlled experiment in which several small mili- 
tary groups were subjected to extreme depriva- 
tion in a variety of circumstances on the Green- 
land ice cap. In this case such use of human 
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guinea pigs probably could only occur in a mili- 
tary environment. 
If these essays illustrate the applicability of the 


J standard sociological methods to military sub- 


jects, they also in one instance demonstrate that 
such techniques can be equally well misused 
when applied to such subjects. Roger Little’s 
study is a perfect demonstration of how a social 
scientist can force a category—'‘the buddy con- 
cept’—on to data where it has little or no rele- 
vance. Little’s own description of his interviews 
suggests that the whole concept of “buddies” was 
one which was only latent and primitively devel- 
oped in his platoon until he brought the concept 
into the platoon’s cognitive universe by insisting 
that. his interviewees name their buddies. His 


majority of cases if “A” named “B” as his buddy 
“B” did not name “A” as his buddy. In his own 
words: “The men were reluctant to designate one 
or more specific persons as a buddy. Once they 
had made a choice, however, they talked ex- 
tensively about him, although the man designated 
rarely reciprocated the choice.” (P. 198.) In the 
absence of mutual awareness of a buddy rela- 
tionship, it is hard to see that the relationship 
was very meaningful. The Little evidence offers 
little support for the Little conclusion that 
“Buddy relationships were the basic element of 
infantry social organization in the Korean Con- 
flict.” (P. 221.) In a volume which is otherwise so 
methodologically sophisticated and precise, it is 
Ginfortunate that Little was allowed to indulge in 
\ a primitive interviewing error and to pronounce 
‘conclusions so divorced from his data. 

Several of the essays draw interesting com- 
parisons among the four American military 
services, and Biderman -includes a brief com- 
parison of the American military’s retirement 
problems with those of the British military. The 
most fascinating comparisons, however, are those 
between American military and civilian life in the 
Grusky, Lang, and Lovell studies. These are par- 
ticularly relevant because a major theme of the 
volume, which the editor has explicitly formu- 
lated and developed at length in his book on The 
Professional Soldier, concerns the narrowing of 
the gap between the military and civilian worlds. 
The evidence in the present volume, however, 
turns in a mixed verdict on this proposition. 
Grusky stresses the effects which the differences 


most fascinating finding, indeed, is that in a 


pee the rapid succession on a military base 


and the more leisurely turnover in a business 
organization have on executive homogeneity, 
organizational identification, and community in- 
volvement. Lang’s figures on the distribution of 
occupations among enlisted men and in the 
civilian economy show that one quarter of the 
soldiers are in jobs with no civilian equivalent and 
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one-fifth of civilians in jobs with no military 
equivalent. More significantly, even where the 
same general types of occupations exist in both 
worlds, the distribution of jobs is strikingly differ- 
ent. In general, the proportion of higher-skilled 
positions is much greater in the military than in 
civilian life. Conversely, almost 27% of the 
civilian male labor force but only 5.4% of enlisted 
men consisted of “operatives and laborers.” 
Finally, Lovell’s comparison of the strategic per- 
spectives of West Point cadets and Dartmouth 
students cannot help but be somewhat disturb- 
ing. The evidence suggests that freshmen at both 
institutions arrive with what Janowitz has 
termed “absolutist” strategic perspectives. West 
Point seniors apparently do not differ much from 
West Point freshmen. Dartmouth seniors, how- 
ever, have a much more “pragmatic” approach 
than do Dartmouth freshmen. Clearly, as other 
studies have also shown, four years in a liberal 
arts college tend to produce more moderate and 
liberal views on foreign policy, which are not pro- 
duced by four years at West Point. Taken to- 
gether, these three studies indicate that im- 
portant differences still exist between the military 
and civilian worlds in terms of bureaucratic struc- 
ture and behavior, occupational profiles, and 
policy viewpoints. ‘ 

The essays in this volume open windows on 
many crucial problems in military sociology and 
civil-military relations. Having furnished us with 
these tantalizing glimpses, it is to be hoped that 
the editor and his associates, as well as others, 
will continue their work and produce more studies 
on the subjects which are necessarily treated in 
such brief compass in this tightly organized collec- 
tion—SamMuEL P. Huntineton, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Biography of an Idea: Memoirs of Public Rela- 
tions Counsel Edward L. Bernays. By Epwarp L. 
Bernays. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1965. Pp. 849. $12.95.) 


This is an interesting, entertaining book, For 
some it is a bit disturbing. It has the reading ap- 
peal of a doctor’s diary or the case histories of a 
lawyer’s client relationships. In clear, simple 
prose Bernays reviews his promotional activities 
for the last fifty years. The book reveals him to be 
a warm, friendly person, socially minded, inde- 
pendent, individualistic, gifted to an extra- 
ordinary degree with imagination, insight, shrewd- 
ness, vigor; a family man devoted to wife, 
children, and relatives, and one who has spent a 
major part of his life trying to raise the level 
and status of his profession. 

His list of clients over the years reads like a 
Who’s Who in America. Among them were at 
least sixteen in music, drama, ballet, art; eleven 
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in the building and construction industry; fifty- 
nine in other businesses: twenty-five in com- 
munications; three in education; seven concerned 
with expositions of one kind or another; eleven in 
finance; nine in government; five proprietors of 
hotels; twenty-two “public interest” groups; ten 
- retailers; twenty trade associations; five engaged 
in transportation; three labor unions; and twenty- 
three individuals. The book is, indeed, a moving 
panorama of social, political, and economic life in 
the United States during the last half century. 
The vantage point of a public relations man pro- 
vides a focus which is unusual and revealing. 

Mr. Bernays does more than describe the 
strategies and tactics he used to promote clients 
such as Dinghileff’s Ballet Russe, the. American 
Tobacco Company, Light’s Golden Jubilee, 
Clare Booth Luce, or William O’ Dwyer. He gives 
intimate, candid portraits, sketches, and charac- 
terizations of twentieth century business leaders, 
bankers, government officials, and would-be 
opinion managers as he saw them behind stage, at 
home and at play, when others were not looking 
and these publicity seekers were really shem- 
selves. TV’s candid camera is usually amusing. 
ELB’s shots are not always so. 

As the story of client promotions unfolds, cer- 
tain basic methods or techniques are used re- 
peatedly. First, there is the indirect and partially 
hidden approach. The client’s real objective is 
concealed by waving a wand in the direction of a 
somewhat related public interest such as health, 
safety, cleanliness, or peace. Then this public 
interest is further dramatized by setting up a 
committee, institute, foundation, or “front” of 
some kind headed by as many prominent and 
respected people as possible. Finally, every effort 
is made to use media and opinion leaders to dis- 
seminate the message as effectively as possible. 
Mr. Bernays’ skill in enlisting outstanding people 
to serve the cause of private as well as public 
interests, from promoting plays and the ballet to 
selling soap and cigars, is at times almost in- 
credible. 

Here and there Bernays gives pithy expression 
to lessons learned. “When a non-paying client 
asks for advice I have found that since it has not 
been paid for it is not usually acted on.” (P. 704.) 
“The notion that business decisions are the result 
of more and better deliberations than those in 
government has no basis in fact.” (P. 750.) “I 
have refused to advise several men who asked me 

. to aid them to become President of the United 
States because I believed they were unfit for the 
office.” (P. 694.) “Any memoir reflects a selective 
process, omission is a better index of the character 
of the writer than content.” (P. 678.) 

Why does the book disturb? Because it reveals 
so poignantly certain activities which have be- 
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come more and more imbedded in our social and 
economic life. Mr. Bernays did not invent them, 
of course. He has merely embellished them. The 
biography of an idea turns out to be, not so much 
the story of the development of public relations in 
the better sense of that term—that is: a real two- 
way street,-a real effort to adjust and reconcile 
conflicts of interests. It is rather the biography of 
promotion in the twentieth century, essentially 
one-sided propaganda. Much of the promotional 
work described relies to a degree on deception. 
Some of the deception is as harmless as the card 
tricks of a magician. Much is. not. Referring to 
some of Harry Reichenbach’s tricks to sell Obesi- 
tea, Bernays says, “And Harry, whose analytical, 
imaginative mind might have been harnessed to 
more constructive purposes, continued to hoax 
the press and the public until his death in 1931.“ 
(P. 203.) However, on the very next page Bernays 
writes, “But any plea made by LeBoutillier’s 
importer’s association would be suspect because of 
its obvious self-interest. I decided a nonpartisan 
committee of women speaking on behalf of the 
consumer would best enlist nation-wide opinion 
against the detrimental clause.” He rezerred to a 
clause in the Fordney-McCumber Tarif? Bill. 

In one case Reichenbach used actresses to | 
create a false impression of the demand for 
Obesitea. In the other a panel of women was used 
to give what may have been a false impression of 
public demand for changes in a tariff bill. Is 
deception, however elaborate, refined, or expen- 
sive really in the public interest?—Harwoon L; 
CHILDs, Princeton University. 
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Censorship: Government and Obscenity. By Ter- 
RENCE J. Murpuy. (Baltimore: Helicon Press, 
1963. Pp. 294. $5.50.) 


Censorship: The Search for the Obscene. By 
Morris L. Ernst AND ALAN V. SCHWARTZ. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1964. 
Pp. 288. $6.00.) 


The first prosecution for obscenity cecurred in 
1663 when an Englishman was penslized “for 
shewing himself naked in a balkony, and throwing 
down bottles (pist in)... among the people in 
Covent Garden, contra pacem... .” (Harvard Law 
Review, Dec., 1957, 348.) 

Obscenity is still contra pacem but the meaning 
is less clear today. These two books before us 
echo the American search for meaning pursued bd 
Congress, the courts, and community from the 
Puritan concern through the Comstockian .cru- 
sade to the reformulation of judicial standards 
from Hicklin to Woolsey to Warren. Yet these 
books are not duplicates, for each represents dif- 
ferent sides in the social conflict about what is 
obscene. 
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Protection of the young against corruption has 
been the primary motivation of those seeking to 
proscribe the obscene. Such protection is deemed 
equivalent to that against impure foods and 
polluted water, a danger sufficiently obvious to 
require state regulation. Sometimes such regula- 
tion has taken the form of prior restraint (as in 
film censorship), and at other times it has in- 
volved extensive post-restraint (as in widespread 
state obscenity laws). But always these state 
efforts have been implemented—if not stimulated 
—by private groups who worry about the moral 
lessons which media teach (vide Comstockery and 
the Legion of Decency). 

Only in the last several decades have these 
guardians of the young come on hard times, and 

that by action of the Supreme Court. Censorship 
ins been all but gutted (Burstyn v. Wilson, 1952, 

et seq.), and private group efforts to assume state 
powers have been expressly forbidden (Bantam 
Books v. Sullivan, 1963), although still continuing 
more covertly. Post-restraint prosecution re- 
mains, although confused by the Court’s state- 
ments on what obscenity means. 

On one side the Court is urged to—and local 
prosecutors accept—the view that the tidal wave 
of literary expression which technology and in- 
creased education make possible constitutes a 
great danger. Terrence Murphy’s work, far re- 
moved from Comstockery in its restrained analy- 
sis, is a reasoned statement of this view. The 
normative conclusions he offers would, while 
critical of censorship, see a vital community need 

„in some effective controls over the spate of “hard 
‘core pornography,” with standards set by “the 
great bulk of the people.” His empirical analysis 
demonstrates that Congress has consistently 
acted in these terms but that the Court has op- 
posed them in recent years. He recommends new 
laws protecting youth without limiting adults’ 
access to expression and urges prosecution of 
existing laws against pornography. 

On the other side, the Court is urged to—and 
has largely accepted—the view that while ob- 
scenity is not protected constitutionally, re- 
straints on expression must be clearly justified 
and operate from explicit standards. Ernst and 
Schwartz, while more restrained in this dialogue 
than Mencken (“‘bluenosed smut snifters,”’ he 
called exponents of Comstockery), differ sharply 
from those who see increased danger in the present 

> communication surge. For them, the dangers of 

restriction outweigh those of expression. It fol- 
lows that they applaud the Court’s loosening of 
restraints, as do publishers, artists, film-makers, 
ete. 

Caught in this confluence of ideologies,the 
Court has moved toward the Ernst-Schwartz 
view. But it is presently deeply uncertain of the 
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meaning of obscenity and far from clarifying it. 
The nadir of confusion may have been reached in 
1964 when Justice Stewart Potter wrote that 
maybe he could never define intelligibly hard core 
pornography, “But I know it when I see it...” 
(Jacobellis v. Ohio). 

Essentially the problem is one of trying to 
define a single standard for a nation of pluralist 
standards. If one applies the standard of the na- 
tional community, as the Court seems now to sug- 
gest to the delight of libertarians, whose definition 
of “national” do we accept and who judges viola- 
tion? Can a jury in Huntsville, Alabama, apply 
national standards of art? Or does it mean that 
the Court itself ends up as the judges? With the 
Court determining fact and not law by reviewing 
personally each book or film challenged, do we 
thereby substitute censors in robes for those in 
business suits—-a condition which the Potter 
doctrine produces? Further, if one applies local 
standards, as some would have it, who protects 
the individual against a local majority whose 
ideas of art have not risen above the Reader’s 
Digest or Norman Rockwell? 

And how clear is the danger to youth in unre- 
strained expression? I know of no libertarian who 
would permit a dope pusher to hawk his wares in a 
high school yard at recess time. Murphy treats 
the question directly, developing clinical evidence 
which supports his thesis that some media can 
have anti-social effects; the other authors ignore 
it. However, the Gluecks’ immense study of 
juvenile delinquency finds pornography or violent 
comic books not to be causative factors; the recent 
Kinsey study of the sex offender reaches similar 
findings. This question of social effect is a serious 
question which needs fuller analysis, for it is the 
premise which both sides accept.* 

Thus the study of obscenity conflict provides 
rich material for more than the legalist. It is at 
once of interest to the specialist in normative 
theory, the policy process, and causation analysis. 
These two volumes provide an illuminating sur- 
vey of the material, written with clarity, style, 
and forcefulness. They attest how far in complex- 
ity, as well as time, we are from the Covent 
Garden episode. 


The Future of Old Neighborhoods: Rebuilding for a 
Changing Population. By BERNARD J. FRIEDEN. 


* The complexity of the causation analyses 
involved may be seen from the annotated bibliog- 
raphy, The Influence of the Cinema on Children and 
Adolescents, Mass Communication Techniques 
Division of UNESCO, Report 31, 1961. A similar 
report on TV, loc. cit., Report 43, 1964.—Frup- 
ERICK M. Wirt, Denison University. 
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(Cambridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 1964. . 
Pp. vii, 209. $7.50.) 


It is encouraging to see city planners begin to 
deal with the urbanism in multifactor dimensions 
of economics, sociology, and politics. At a recent 
conference, for example, planners were advised to 
develop programs and take action to deal with the 
problem of broken homes and unstable families as 
the most effective way to combat community 
disintegration. This is a long way from the pallia- 
tives of the 1930s, when slum clearance and public 
housing were vigorously proposed as the single 
most important cure-all of the ills of modern city 
life. 

Bernard Frieden, editor of the Journal of the 
American Institute of Planners, presents a careful 
examination of the gray-area hypothesis, which 
holds that the market for new housing will de- 
cisively reject locations in declining neighbor- 
hoods in favor of vacant lands in fringe areas or 
surburban locations. The author rejects the hy- 
pothesis upon thorough comparative analysis of 
three cities: New York, Los Angeles, and Hart- 
ford. He finds instead that the fundamental prob- 
lems are not economic alone but environmental 
and social as well. In fact, he believes that the 
economics of rebuilding our cities are much more 
amenable to the influence of public policy than 
are the social factors which determine the re- 
building of old neighborhoods, even if the real 
estate and banking interests could be enticed to 
invest in such declining areas. 

Frieden examines three public policy alterna- 
tives and the constraints generally placed upon 
these policies. The first alternative is to await the 
natural abandonment of declining areas and defer 
building until only a few people remain and site 
acquisition costs have fallen. The second is to 
rebuild declining areas gradually so that new 
housing develops in response to demand. The 
third, which was in practice during the 1950s, is 
the large-scale clearance of areas where minorities 
reside in an effort to rebuild them for new middle- 
upper income markets. The author prefers the 
second alternative, the more gradual approach, 
and cites New York City’s west side urban re- 
newel project as a good example. But it hardly 
fulfills his criterion of declining use. The planners 
were reluctant to include much, if any, public 
housing for low-income minority groups in the 
total plan. However, public housing represented a 
gradual approach from another point of view in 
that planning and gaining acceptance required 
more than a decade. 

Herein lies the major criticism of this study— 
that is, Frieden’s conception of public policy-mak- 
ing. While the author is fully abreast of the latest 
legislative proposals and the tools provided hous- 
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ing officials and planners, he is far too optimistic 
about his gradual approach and the ability of 
public policy-makers to arrive at the tough de- 
cisions necessary to regulate the economic and 
social worlds. His study provides little informa- 
tion on how political decisions are made or their 
economic and social conditions. This is all the 
more interesting because there are many political 
scientists connected with the Joint Center for 
Urban Studies at M.I.T.-Harvard. Perhaps they 
have not yet joined the various disciplines, but I 
would highly recommend that they send more 
time communicating with each other.—Brrr E. 
Swanson, Sarah Lawrence College. 


Metropolitan Social and Economic Disparities: 
Implications for Intergovernmental Relations in 
Central Cities and Suburbs. By ADVISORY Conk 
MISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL F\ELATIONS. 
(Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1965. Pp. 253. $1.25.) 


Political scientists teaching and supervising 
research in the areas of state and local govern- 
ment, metropolitan polities, and legislative re- 
apportionment would be well advised to alert 
their students to this government document. 

The report demonstrates, with an impressive 
array of statistical data, that American cities 
and suburbs do not differ substantially in their 
social and economic characteristics. Thus in the 
cities 57 per cent of those over 25 years of age have 
not finished high school, whereas the figure for the 
same group in the suburbs is only one percentage Y i 
point lower. So far as income is concerned, virtu- 
ally the same proportions of city and suburban’ 
families are found in the Under $4000, the $4000- 
$8000, the $8000-$15,000, and the Over $15,000 
groups. It is even concluded that ‘‘unsound hous- 
ing ... is much more conspicuous in the suburbs 
than in the central cities.” 

If all this is so then a lot of myths are due to be 
shattered. For we are going to have to discard our 
commonsense observation that, generally speak- 
ing, suburbs are materially better-off than the 
cities they surround. Indeed according to this re- 
port suburbanites emerge as just about as poorly 
educated, paid, and are even worse housed than 
their urben brothers. We know that there are 
pockets of poverty in most suburbs and that not all 
such areas are well-manicured developments filled 
with white-collared commuters. But on the ; 
strength of the Commission’s findings we are,’ 
going to have to go a lot further in rejecting of 
revising our stereotypes about suburbau life. 

The only problem is that despite tha fact that 
all of the tables in this report contain parallel 
columns labelled ‘central city” and “suburbs,” 
the figures they present do not at all add up toa 
contrast of those familiar entities. What are 
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juxtaposed, rather, are indices of social and 
economic conditions in the central cities of the 212 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas of the 
United States with conditions in the non-city 
territory of the counties containing those central 
cities. Thus, in aggregate, the report contrasts the 
58 million people in the 200 or so central cities 
with the almost 55 million people remaining in the 
counties after the central city population has 
been subtracted. Indeed, there is the curious 
assumption that the nation now contains almost 
as many suburbanites as it does city-dwellers. 

The so-called ‘‘metropolitan areas” of the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s SMSA’s are, for the most part, mis- 
named. An SMSA always includes an entire 
county, or occasionally more than one county. 
Such a whole county may properly be called a 
“Suburb” if it happens to be Westchester. But in 
going down the list of the 200 SMSA’s, one soon 
encounters such “metropolitan” counties as Black 
Hawk (central city: Waterloo, Iowa), Blair (Al- 
toona, Pennsylvania), Lane (Eugene, Oregon), 
and Yellowstone (Billings, Montana). l 

Most significant, the non-city parts of most of 
the Census’ SMSA’s are primarily rural and small 
town. Take Asheville, North Carolina, which is 
one of the SMSA’s used in this report. The central 
city has a population of 60,192. The rest of 
Buncombe County, which the report classes as 
entirely suburban, has no less than 69,882 people. 
It should be clear that whatever suburban fringe 
there is to Asheville must be a fairly small ring: 
yet the SMSA—and the Commission Report— 
\marches on out to the end of the county line, 
taking in thousands of farmhouses and several 
dozen villages and small towns. 

No wonder, then, that the non-city population 
of the SMSA’s shows up so poorly in social and 
economic terms. This population is a melange of 
high-status suburbanites mixed indiscriminately 
with low-status rurel people. They average out so 
as to appear comparable to the middle-status 
city-dwellers. The authors of the report, in a 
one-page aside, admit that ‘‘the effect of including 
these non-urban residents may be to lower the 
suburban averages which include both wealthy 
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and poor suburban jurisdictions... .” However 
even here they persist in calling rural and small 
town people “suburban” and they go right on 
using the SMSA base despite the availability of a 
much more sensible alternative. 

For the Census Bureau has another population 
grouping it calls the “urban fringe” of a central 
city, and this is a far better approximation of the 
true suburbs. Thus for Buncombe County, North 
Carolina, only 8,400 of the 69,882 non-Asheville 
residents of the county are classed as “urban 
fringe” population. It stands to reason that a city 
of about 60,000 will have suburbs of about 8,000 
rather than of 70,000. Moreover the Census’ re- 
port on General Social and Economic Characteris- 
tics (U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1962)— 
an easy document to obtain—shows that “urban 
fringe” people are usually appreciably higher in 
income, education, and housing than those in the 
central cities. Thus the median family income for 
all central cities is $5945, whereas that for their 
“fringe” areas is $7114. Families with incomes 
over $10,000 constitute 16.6 per cent of city 
families, but 24.1 per cent of “fringe” families. ` 
And so on. In other words, common sense about 
the suburbs was and continues to be right. 

The far-fetched policy recommendations of this 
report, based as they are on suspect use of data, 
cannot be considered here. It remains only to say 
that the conditions, and hence the political prob- 
lems, of non-city territory in SMSA’s differ in 
character depending on whether one is dealing 
with the close-in suburbs or with the outlying 
rural portions of a county.—ANnprew HACKER, 
Cornell University. 


National Party Platforms: 1840-1964. ComPILED 
BY Kırk H. Porrer anp Donaup Bruce 
JoHNSON. (Urbana, Illinois: University of 
Illinois Press, 1966. Pp. xi, 698. $10.75.) 


This compilation contains 173 national party 
platforms, beginning with the Democratic plat- 
form of 1840 and ending with Democratic, Prohi- 
bition, Republican, Socialist Labor, and Socialist 
Workers’ platforms in 1964.—J.W.P. 
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tial. Minnesota Law Review. November, 1965. 

Shaw, William L. The Interrelationship of the 
United States Army and the National Guard. 
Military Law Review, January, 1966. 

Sohn, Louis B. Basic Problems of Disarma- 
ment. Notre Dame Lawyer. December, 1965. __ 

Wright, Quincy. The Escalation of Interna- 
tional Conflicts. Journal of Conflict Resolution. 
December, 1965. 
Y Yarmolinsky, Adam. The Defense Establish- 
\ment and the Domestic Economy. Vanderbilt 
Law Review. June, 1965. 


Government Documents 
Congress 


House. Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Consolidation of Bank Examining and Supervis- 
ory Functions. Hearings. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1965. 

. To Amend the Bank Merger 
Act of 1960. Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Education and Labor. 
Elementary and Secondary School Act Formulas. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Foreign Affairs. Be- 
-havioral Sciences and the National Security. 
Committee Print. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Utilization of Excess U. S.- 
Owned Foreign Currencies in Certain Countries. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1965. 

: . Committee on Government Operations. 
Special Inquiry on Invasion of Privacy. Hearings 
before Subcommistee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1966. 
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. Committee on House Administration. 
Contested Elections in... Mississippi. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Copy- 
right Law Revision. Hearings before Subcommit- 
tee. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1966. 

. Federal Courts and Judges. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist 











` Sess. 1966. 


s Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. Towboat Regulations. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Postal Service of U. 8. Armed Forces. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1966. . 

—, Committee on Public Works. Disaster 
Relief Act of 1965. Hearings ‘before Subcommit- 
tee. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 

. Committee on Ways and Means. Un- 
employment Compensation. Hearings. 89th 














Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 





. Select Committee on Small Business. 
FTC Industry Conference on Marketing of Auto- 
motive Gasoline. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1966. 

. Small Business Problems in 
Urban Areas. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965, 1966. 

House and Senate. Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Development, Growth, and State of the 
Atomic Energy Industry. Hearings. 89th Cong., 
1st Sess. 1966. 








Federal Radiation Council 
Protective Action Guides. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 

. International Agreements for 
Cooperation. Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 

. Radiation Processing of Foods. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1965. 

Senate. Committee on Commerce. Exemption 
of Certain Public Utilities from Federal Power 
Commission Jurisdiction. Hearings. 89th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1965. 























. Export Expansion. Hearings. 
89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 
. NCAA-AAU Dispute. Hearings. 
89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 
. Tire Safety Hearings. 89th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 
. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. The Federal System as Seen by Federal Aid 
Officials. Committee Print. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 
1965. 

———, Committee on the Judiciary. Constitu- 
tional Rights of the American Indian. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 
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. Federal Bail Procedures. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1965. 














Government Patent Policy. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1965. 








-—, Patent Infringement. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 
. Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. Impact of Federal Research and Develop- 
ment Policies on Scientific and Technical Man- 
power. Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 

. Special Committee on Aging. Services 
to the Elderly on Public Assistance. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. The War on Poverty as It 
Affects Clder Americans. Hearings. 89th Cong., 
1st Sess. 1965. 


Other Federal 


Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
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Relations. Federal-State Coordination of Per- 
sonal Income Taxes. 1965. 

. 1966 State Legislative Program of the 
Advisory Coommission on Intergovernmental Re K 
lations. 1965. 

Department of Commerce. Bureau cf the Cen- 
sus. Finances of Employee-Retirement Systems of 
State and Local Governments in 1964-65. 1966. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Welfare Administration. Rural Youth in 
Crisis. Edited by Lee G. Burchinal for National 
Committee for Children and Youth. 1965. 

Department of Labor. Manpower Administra- 
tion. Comparison of State Unemployment Insur- 
ance Laws. 1965. 

President’s Science Advisory Committee. ord 





storing the Quality of Our Environment. Repor 
of the Environmental Pollution Panel. 1965. 
United States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. Documents on Disarmament, 1964. 1965. 
White House Conference on Natural Beauty. 
Beauty for America. Proceedings. 1965. 


COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND 
CROSS-NATIONAL RESEARCH 


Constituency Politics: A Study of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. By Frank Brauer, J. BLONDEL, AND 
W. P. McCann. (London: Faber and Faber, 
1965. Pp. 440. 68 shillings.) 


This important study from the University of 
Keele is a detailed analysis of politics within a 
parliamentary constituency, the first of its kind to 
be undertaken in Britain. The constituency, em- 
bracing Newcastle Borough and the adjacent 
countryside, is a mixture of proletarian districts, 
middle-class residential wards, mining villages, 
and farming areas. Despite the division’s hetero- 
geneous makeup, its predominantly working-class 
features are reflected in the size and educational 
level of the non-manual classes, although there is 
considerable home-ownership. 3 

In erecting the framework for their analysis, th 
authors present an historical treatment of local 
politics and a socio-economic description of the 
contemporary setting. They then proceed to ex- 
amine the political preferences of the electorate, 
the composition and opinions of party member- 
ships, and the social linkages of political leaders. 
In addition to census reports, the study relies upon 
survey data gleaned from 1,516 interviews. 

The historical sections deal with the changing 
class nature of local leadership and tracesthe de- 
velopment of the three parties, indicating the 
influence of “Lib-Lab” sentiments and Josiah 
Wedgwood’s personal “machine” upon the growth 
of mass party organizations. Local and national 


politics were not separated until the 1940's, and 
the lingering influence of personalized politics and 
parochial rivalries has impeded efforts to impose 
party discipline locally. Newcastle is illustrative 
of areas where socially prominent groups con-.-~ 
tinue to dominate local politics even though the Y 
social bases of their strength have been eroded. In 
a constituency of this type, the nature and style of 
political leadership—though difficult to measure 
precisely—become, in the authors’ view, more 
influential than the sociology of the electorate. 
The historical dimension of the study emphasizes 
traditional patterns, which are linked in good part 
with the current scene. 

The research focuses upon socio-political pat- 
terns that emerge among designated echelons of 
the political population. The authors have 
sharpened the analysis of social class by restruc- 
turing census breakdowns of occupation, and they 
continually relate their general findings to re- 
search done elsewhere. Reinforcing other studies, 
the project indicates that social class is a crucial 
determinant of voting behavior. While the au- 
thors found some differential voting patterns we 
the basis of sex, age, education, religion, and home? 
ownership, they prudently state that the sample 
size made it difficult to isolate some variables from 
the class factor. The self-assignment of social class 


- by voters and the influence of homoganeous and 


mixed-class environments upon the voting be- 
havior of industrial workers are interesting facets 
of the study. 
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The research also explores the degree of political 
interest among voters, the extent of political par- 
~ ticipation among components of the social struc- 
Piure, the popular “images” of the major parties, 
and the strength of voter attachment to the par- 
ties. Although a merked degree of consensus ap- 
peared between Conservative and Labour voters, 
the latter tended to be more ideologically com- 
mitted than the former. Exposure to mass media 
had little influence upon the voters’ perceptions 
of the two parties. 

An engrossing part of the study is the compari- 
son of membership in the three parties and the 
members’ political outlook. These socio-economic 
profiles include length of residence in the district 
and newspaper-reading habits. Labour has the 

P daa corps of “actives,” though the Conserva- 
tives enroll a bigger group of formal members. In 
both parties the actives come from the higher age- 
brackets. Compared with Conservative voters na- 
tionally, Newcastle’s Conservatives were found to 
hold moderate views, especially on questions of 
corporal punishment, conscription, and colored 
immigration; only a fragment of the group could 
be regarded as a “right-wing bloc.” On the Labour 
side, support for left-wing positions fluctuated ac- 
cording to the issues, but the ‘left-wing core” was 
small, even though the MP is a “leftist.” Gait- 
skell attracted considerable support—even from 
the left—but his strength resulted more from per- 
sonal qualities than from his policy stands. The 

. authors did not gauge Labour opinion on the im- 
igration issue. : ; 
‘The discussion of political leadership .con- 
centrates upon the social composition and career 
patterns of local councillors. The authors found 
the political leadership in Newcastle to be dif- 
fused, with little connection between political 
leaders and the leaders.of economic and sociò- 
cultural groups. In some respects, this is the least 
satisfying part of the study. The reader becomes 
aware of complex patterns, but he is left with the 
feeling that the treatment has been somewhat 
sketchy. 

At appropriate piaces in the volume, there is a 
well-painted portrait of the Liberal Party oper- 
ating at the local level. Recent recruitment drives 
have had an impact upon the political awareness 
and views of Liberal members. Interestingly 
enough, they are more dissatisfied with Labour 
than with the Tories; they are relatively moderate 
Oo” immigration, although they exhibit greater 
concern about competition for jobs than for 
housing; and they display conspicuous support for 
unilateralism. 

The authors might have improved upon their 
excellent study if they had chosen their survey 
sample. differently. By a random sampling of 100 
interviewees from each administrative subdivision 
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(when these units varied considerably in popula- 
tion size and social type), the number of re- 
spondents in particular social categories was too 
small for the results to be conclusive. Perhaps a 
random selection within stratified socio-economic 
clusters—feasible in a heterogeneous constituency 
—would have permitted more effective control of 
certain variables and would have facilitated 
greater refinement of some of the data. The basic 
findings of the research, however, give us a 
splendid picture of the political and social factors 
at work in local areas. This study—the product of 
careful, imaginative scholarship—will be in- 
valuable to students of British politicsand will 
hopefully serve as a guide to researchers who seek 
to fill the need for additional studies in other parts 
of Britain—Joun E. Turner, University of 
Minnesota. ` 


The Diefenbaker Interlude: Parties and Voting in 
Canada. BY PETER REGENSTRIEF. (Toronto: 
Longmans Canada Ltd., 1965. Pp. xii, 194. 
$2.95.) ' . 


The book, by a young Canadian political 
scientist trained and presently employed in this 
country, is an attempt to-explain Canadian voting 
behavior from 1957-1963, the so-called ‘‘Diefen- 
baker era.” The bulk of the data on which this 
study is based were obtained from interviews con- 
ducted by the author on behalf of several large 
Canadian newspapers prior to the national elec- 
tions of 1958, 1962, and 1963. In addition to the 
usual demographic information, respondents were 
asked to recall their parents’ party preferences, 
their own previous voting behavior, and to state 
their voting intention in the following election. As 
well, an effort was made to delineate their per- 
ceptions of the political parties, candidates and 
issues: The findings are contained in a four part 
analysis. The first provides the background lead- 
ing to the overwhelming Conservative victory of 
1958 and deals with the general context of Cana- 
dian electoral behavior during the period 1958- 
1963. Section two is concerned with national and 
section three with regional voting patterns. The 
last part of the book is an attempt to make some 
predictions about future voting behavior in 
Canada. ane: So 

Both the most interesting and informative sec- 
tion is that on “National Patterns.’ That the 
author owes an intellectual debt to both Berelson 
and his associates and Canadian sociologist John 
Porter is attested to by the importance he as- 
cribes to “elite opinion-leaders.” “Opinions are 
formed and given impetus by upper-status groups 
or elites—and for Canada as a whole, this means 
the corporate and bureaticratic managers and the 
top-level ‘politicians—and then filter down 
through the social system” (p. 45). His data also 
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lead him to suggest that Canadians do not iden- 
tify as strongly or on as sustained a basis with 
their parties as do Americans. Like Robert Alford, 
he believes there is relatively little class voting in 
Canada: “For Canada as a whole, there is little in 
the way of long-term status-party linkage” (p. 
98). Also, in contrast to the United States, 
ethnicity appears to be the most important inde- 
pendent variable affecting Canadian voting be- 
havior (p. 90). 

There are other equally interesting findings, 
some of which support the work of other scholars 
and a few of which are original. Unfortunately, 
there is also a tendency to make rather flat state- 
ments which rest lightly or in some instances are 
unsupported by his data (i.e., “Education is an 
especially useful indicator of ‘leadership’ in 
Canada compared to the United States, for ex- 
ample, because the Canadian educational style is 
. still strongly elitist and ascriptive.’’). This is not to 
suggest, however, that there is a paucity of data. 
In fact, the endurance of even the staunchest sup- 
porter of quantitative analysis is likely to be 
severely taxed by the size of many of the tables. It 
is not uncommon to find tables with 70 or more 
cells, while those on pages 37 and 38, each con- 
taining 210 cells, surely must constitute some 
sort of record. The size of the tables in part may 
explain why the author nowhere tries to test the 
statistical significance of his findings. Measures of 
association are similarly lacking and the fact that 
he has relied on “judgment sampling” to select his 
respondents raises serious questions about the 
validity of his data. In defense of his esoteric 
sampling method, however, it must be said that 
the author was remarkably successful in predict- 
ing the outcome of the three Canadian elections in 
question. 

Virtually no systematic empirical research on 
voting behavior has been carried out in Canada. 
Regenstreif’s work is one of the first attempts to 
fill that void. Despite its methodological short- 
comings, it deserves the attention of students of 
Canadian and comparative politics-~—ALLAN 
Kornsere, Duke University. 


Interstate Relations in Australia. By Ricuarp H. 
LeacH. (Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1965. Pp. 183. $6.00.) 


Students of Australian politics and of federalism 
will find this short volume by Professor Leach use- 
ful. For the students of Australian politics it is an- 
other piece of descriptive and analytical research 
which will aid in building basic knowledge about 
the government of that island continent. For the 
student of federalism it provides further material 
on the ways in which states in a system of division 
of powers order their relationships with one an- 
other. 
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The book is not an in depth study, but an at- 
tempt to categorize and to describe briefly the 
kinds of interstate relations the Australian states_/- 
maintain. Professor Leach, like other students of 
Australian government, jound that one of the fore- 
most problems was to collect basic data. He points 
out: “There were no published studies of inter- 
state relations to draw upon.” At a very mini- 
mum, the author furnishes future students with 
fundamental knowledge wkich should aid in ex- 
ploring one facet of the formal and infcrmal work- 
ings of the Australian federal system. 

Professor Leach points out that interstate rela- 
tions are not very highly developed in Australia 
and are quite different from interstate and inter- 
provincial relations in the United States an 
Canada. There are only six states in Australia, mt 
they are separated by great distances. Moreover, 
the two principal states, New South Wales and 
Victoria, which dominate Australian political, 
economic, social, and cultural life seem to have 
been more interested in combating one another 
than in developing relations with their four “weak 
sisters.” Not even political parties or commerce 
have served as common denominators or spurs in 
developing close relations among the states. Pro- 
fessor Leach concludes “that an atmosphere of 
conscious state differentiation must be taken into 
account in any study involving Australian state 
government.” 

Despite drawbacks to a highly developed sys- 
tem of interstate relations, there is a fairly long _. 
history of limited interstate cooperation IE 
Australia which pre-dates the federal union of 
1901. However, it has only been in recent years 
that the Australian states have provided a con- 
tractual or statutory basis for their relations with 
one another. As Professor Leach observes: “Inter- 
state arrangements are still new, still developing. 
Moreover, too little attention has been paid to the 
whole matter for any firm conclusions to be 
drawn.” 

While admitting the diffisulty of ascribing inter- 
state relations to a particular source, the author 
does use five sources for discussion purposes. 
Interstate relations: (1) develop out of Common- 
wealth inspired conferences and activities; (2) 
result from conferences and contacts among state 
officials; (3) grow out of meetings of governmental 
advisory groups and lay organizations; (4) come 
about as a result of correspondence, visits, and, 
exchanges of information between officials sf 
various states; and (5) develop out of formal: 
arrangements between two or more states. Each 
of these topics receives attention, Examples for 
each topic are provided ir a very brief form. Un- 
fortunately, most of the examples are very super- 
ficial and are only of value in establishing the fact 
that a particular activity does in fact exist. But 
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as Professor Leach points out, there need to be 
case studies before the student can do any sub- 
S stantial analytical work. 

“ The interstate arrangements which grow out of 
Commonwealth activities are in many ways the 
most important. It is doubtful if the states would 
have recognized the advantages of collaboration 
without boosts from the national government. The 
author indicates that without Commonwealth 
urging “many state officials might well have never 
left their offices and so been introduced to the pos- 
sibilities of cooperation.” For one who has worked 
in an American governor’s office, as has the re- 
viewer, this observation about Australia bears 
little relation to tke peripatetic breed of state 
qiiel who inhabit American state capitals. 

_Qne of the most significant portions of Professor 

Teach’s study is the one dealing with uniform law. 
Here he introduces some general items of com- 
parability with the United States and Canada, 
(With the exceptior. of this section, comparisons 
to practices in other federal states are present in 
only a few instances and are of a very general na- 
ture.) The general point which the author makes 
is that a greater degree of uniformity is present in 
both the United Stazes and Canada, and there are 
powerful forces in bath these countries which con- 
stantly push in this direction. On the other hand, 
uniform laws have only recently—and in a very 
limited way—become a factor in the relations 
among Australian states. 

The absence of large scale conscious efforts to 

T -yfoster uniform state laws results in part from the 
Australians’ pride in the individuality of their 
states and the lack of pressing need in many areas 
for greater uniformity. These same two factors— 
differences between the states and pressing need— 
are also drawbacks t> developments in other areas 
of interstate relations. Throughout the study Pro- 
fessor Leach emphasizes the fact that the develop- 
ment of interstate arrangements has been slow, 
informal, and voluntary. This reflects state differ- 
ences, but more important it indicates that 
Australia is still a long way from economic, polit- 
ical, and social integration—-Conrap JOYNER, 
University of Arizona. 


Forces Religieuses et Attitudes Politiques dans la 
France Contemporaine. Epitzp BY RENÉ 
Rimonp. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 
1965. Pp. ix, 408. F 25.00.) 


X This carefully edited volume publishes the re- 
ports submitted to a colloquium held in 1963 and 
summarizes the discussions which took place at 
that time. The participants were historians and 
political scientists, many of them belonging to 
the younger generation and almost all committed 
in various ways and beyond their academic pur- 
suits to the political and religious movements 
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which they discuss. The documentary parts are 
excellent: the bibliographies of Catholicism, Prot- 
estantism and Judaism and especially the anno- 
tated and commented lists of periodical publica- 
tions will prove invaluable for all future research 
in the field. 

The book makes its most important contribu- 
tion to the political history of post-war France 
where it investigates the remarkable mutations 
that have occurred since 1945 in the relationship 
between religious and political attitudes, in the 
correlation of church membership and activities in 
certain parties and interest groups. Earlier gen- 
eralizations do not hold. It is obviously no longer 
true that Protestants and Jews are oriented to- 
wards the left, while the Catholic croyant can be ex- 
pected to find his political home on the right of the 
political spectrum. The brilliant report by Pro- 
fessor Rémond discusses the possible reasons why 
the political orientations of Catholics become in- 
creasingly more diverse at a time when inside the 
Catholic church a stronger centralization takes 
place. Also many of the other contributions and 
discussions seek answers to the controversial ques- 
tion: Should the move of representative Catholic 
elements into novel directions be explained by the 
fact that sociological affinities are more decisive 
than religious preferences, or is such an evolution 
of political attitudes due to a deepened apprecia- 
tion of the meaning and the consequences of re- 
ligious faith? The evidence collected here, tenta- 
tive as it must be, seems to make the second hy- 
pothesis more plausible, A Catholic elite for which 
the values of order, authority and tradition have 
been replaced by concerns for justice, charity and 
liberty seeks an altered political commitment. 

Quite naturally an analysis of the MRP, an 
explanation of its initial successes and sub- 
sequent decline, occupies the foreground of that 
part of the study which is concerned with Catholic 
influence on the political scene proper. Though 
necessarily incomplete, it suggests that compara- 
tive studies, placing the MRP alongside other, 
and often quite different, Christian Democratic 
movements in Europe and perhaps Latin America 
are called for, since earlier monographs on that 
subject are now outdated. The various accounts 
which picture the churches themselves, their rep- 
resentative organizations and the innumerable 
mouvemenis inspired by them as political interest 
groups, are highly sophisticated. They too give 
evidence of the important transformation which 
the “input side” of the French political process 
has undergone. There is no more Catholic ghetto, 
memories of both clericalism and anticlericalism 
are rapidly fading. (The fight around the so-called 
Debré-Law, granting new status and inereased 
subsidies to parochial schools, apparently belies 
such an appraisal. But the authors might well be 
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correct when they see the significance of the new 
legislation and the reaction it provoked mo- 
mentarily as conditioned in large part by the 
demographic explosion, hence by genera] develop- 
ments rather than by sectarian attitudes.) 

At the time of the colloquium the Catholic trade 
unions had not yet symbolized the transforma- 
tion which they have undergone since the war, by 
dropping the “Christian” from their label. Hence 
the reports which describe their activities, their 
purposes and their evolving ideology are some- 
what suspended in mid-air and will need to be 
completed. 

There prevails a far from accidental indecisive- 
ness whenever any of the authors is led to evalu- 
ate the sttitude of religiously motivated per- 
sonalities and movements towards the UNR, the 
Gaullist party, and towards the present political 
regime. itself. A coolness if not outright hostility is 
noted, even though it seems an aversion to the 
style and spirit of the Fifth Republic rather than 
to its instizutions. Such an impression, it is true, is 
derived mostly from observing the attitudes of the 
Catholic (and to a lesser degree of the Protestant 
and Jewish) elites rather than those of the mem- 
bership of churches and religious mass organiza~ 
tions. Here and elsewhere the limitations of a 
study devoted to the “forces religieuses” are quite 
obvious. In an age of declining ideologies and in 
the consumer society that France too has become, 
such a study must be concerned almost exclu- 
sively with elite orientation and can afford few 
generalizations on public opinion. This however 
does in no way detract from the interest, espe- 
cially of those papers which attempt to trace the 
religious background of political actors inside and 
outside the government. 

The concluding essay (by Professor Merle of 
Bordeaux) on religious factors in French foreign 
policy is by its scope and methods somewhat dif- 
ferent from the other contributions. On the basis 
of what he calls somewhat ambitiously “case 
studies,” the author tries to determine attitude 
and role cf the Catholic church (and of its polit- 
ical instrumentalities in France) in the interna- 
tional struggle against communism, in the labori- 
ous edification of a united Europe and in the 
process of decolonization, especially in Indochina 
and Algeria. The interesting and at times highly 
suggestive attempt suffers from the author’s ac- 
knowledged inability to isolate the factors which 
influence decision-making. At the colloquium 
this paper evoked rather sharp controversies con- 
testing not only the evidence but pointing also to 
weaknesses in methodology. 

Altogether the book reises far more questions 
(and elucidates them in the process) than it is 
able to answer. Would a more rigorous method- 
ology have produced more verifiable and com- 
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parable data and hence less tentativa answers? 
The authors seem to have good reascrs to doubt 
it. Their rich and rewarding empirical research, 
the insight which guided their ordering analysis; 
their historically oriented understanding for the 
country’s intellectual and political life have 
furnished a first-rate contribution which con- 
tinues and refines the earlier inquiries of André 
Siegfried and Gabriel LeBras—Hunry W. 
EHRMANN, Darimouth College. 


Public Administration in France. By F. RIDLEY 
AND J. BLONDEL. (New York: Barnes.and Noble 
Inc., 1965. Pp. xvii, 336. $6.50.) 


Much in this book is useful, especially since 
there exists no general study of the French ad- 
ministrative system and of its working in any 
language. The authors wisely avoid passing globa 
judgment on the complex machinery of French 
public administration. Their familiarity with the 
history of administrative institutions gives depth 
to their analysis. It becomes quite clear that each 
major part of the administrative system owes 
something significant to almost every regime that 
France has known since before the revolution of 
1789. 

The information provided is extremely com- 
plete, indeed at times exasperatingly minute. It 
is also rewardingly up-to-date. At a time when it 
is yet impossible to assess which lasting contribu- 
tion de Gaulle’s Republic might make, the study 
records the rather substantial changes which the 
present regime has brought to administrativey~ 
structure and practice. The non-French reader 
will be grateful for the pragmatic resoluteness 
with which the authors cut through inzricate con- 
cepts of public law, as developed by the profes- 
sors thereof and by the Council of State. (For 
French students this way of proceeding might at 
times result in superficial over-simplifications.) 
Some aspects of administrative life and some 
traits of its practitioners are described vividly and 
realistically. The recruitment for the training at 
both the École Nationale d’ Administration and at 
the Ecole Polytechnique; the articulation between 
local and central government, t.e., the degree of 
autonomy and of centralization; the flexible plan- 
ning practiced since the war by the Planning 
Commissariate—these are some ‘of the processes 
that are discussed ably and on the basis of the 
best monographic studies available. 

Where the authors set out to bring clarity intoly” 
the never ending dispute as to whether the Fifth \ 
Republic is a “‘technocracy” (which in France 
means government by experts) they are not 
merely inconclusive, a failing that could be ex- 
plained by the fluidity of the system itself. They 
also fail to clarify their terms and to examine the 
evidence from a broader sociological perspective. 
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Had they done so, they would probably have con- 
cluded that present-day administrative life has 
_by no means lost political density. However, the 
ambivalence of this discussion is quite typical of 
the shortcomings that mark the otherwise con- 
siderable achievement of the authors. 

Because they aim at completeness, they have 
furnished something like an encyclopedic hand- 
book. Their tex:, to be true, -is interlaced with 
more general comments; but these are so summary 
that they appear at times trite if they are not 
outright misleading. The authors themselves are 
obviously convinced that a purely institutional 
and legal approach does not do justice to the 
realities of administrative life. But since so much 
= is taken by a description of the structure, 

there is not always satisfactory discussion of its 


+ functioning. To discuss (in 1964!) the amendment 


provisions of the constitution and the general role 
of the Constitutional Council without indicating 
how much the situation has been altered by the 
events surrounding the referendum of 1962 is 
hardly admissible. The office of the President is 
described on the basis of constitutional texts and 
official pronouncements but there is no acknowl- 
edgment let alone appraisal of the permanent 
tension that exists between the services of the 
Elysée, and between those of the Prime Minister 
and government departments. Yet that very 
tension colors almost every phase of public ad- 
ministration. The book deals rather lengthily 
with a highly interesting French phenomenon: the 


a ministerial (and now also Presidential) cabinets, 


\ the group of pezsonal collaborators with whom 
every minister surrounds himself. But it does not 
describe the particular mentality of these col- 
laborators (wheter they be civil servants or not) 
and the ensuing meshing of their activities and 
those of the permanent services. No attempt is 
made at explaining why the institution of the 
cabinets, which was considered to be a product of 
ministerial instability, has waxed even stronger 
under the more stable conditions of the Fifth 
Republic. 

The labyrinth of economic and social admin- 
istration is traced with great attention to detail. 
Some of the long-standing proposals for reform 
are mentioned. But what seems to be lacking is an 
insight into the crux of the matter: the absence of 
valid arbitration between conflicting claims. The 
discussion of “administrative pluralism,” namely 
the institutionalized participation of a wide array 
of interest groups in administrative decision- 
making, is particularly unsatisfactory. In my 
opinion the accumulated and published evidence 
does not sustain the authors’ claim that the civil 
service is generally unimpregnable to such influ- 
ences. Once again a far too formalistic treatment 
prevents a truly perceptive and gradated de- 
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scription of administrative realities. As an ex- 
ample: the phenomenon of pantouflage, the 
passing of numerous high civil servants into 
private employment, is mentioned; but its pos- 
sible impact on the relationship between bureau- 
cracy and the private sector is nowhere ap- 
praised. 

The book gains in perspective by frequent and 
often illuminating comparisons between the 
French and the British administrative process. It 
is true that occasionally such comparison and the 
contrasts which it reveals between French and 
Anglo-American views lets appear as typically 
French what in fact is continental. This is espe- 
cially evident in the discussion of the judiciary, of 
its methods and its personnel—Hrnry W. 
Exrmann, Dartmouth College. 


Goebbels and National Socialist Propaganda, 1925- 
1945. By Ernest K. Bramsrep. (Hast Lan- 
sing, Michigan: Michigan State University 
Press, 1965. Pp. xxxvii, 488. $12.50.) 


With the apparent increase in emphasis over 
recent months on propaganda campaigns in the 
Vietnamese conflict, there should be rekindled 
interest in similar campaigns in past wars. Ac- 
cordingly, this book has come at a most pro- 
pitious moment, since it deals with the man who 
is, perhaps more than any other individual, 
virtually synonymous with propaganda. 

Because of fragmentary documentation and 
because of the degree of emotional involvement 
on the part of those who have written about him, 
our picture of Joseph Goebbels is sketchy and 
often contradictory. Professor Bramsted (Uni- 
versity of Sydney, Australia) takes this material, 
adds a few hitherto unpublished works and a 
number of interviews conducted by himself, and 
comes out with an account of Goebbels’ basic 
methodology and psychology which is both in- 
formative and free of strong emotional bias. If in 
the early chapters (and particularly in dealing 
with the machinery of propaganda under the 
Nazis) this approach leads to a sometimes dry, 
pedantic style, the latter part of the book (espe- 
cially the section concerned with propaganda 
campaigns toward the end of the war) is lively, 
and even, on occasion, humorous. 

Professor Bramsted frankly states in the Fore- 
ward that he does not intend to offer a biograph- 
ical study of Goebbels. His intent, he claims, is to 
depict “the development of the themes and the 
machinery of National Socialist propaganda, to 
analyze characteristic attitudes and methods em- 
ployed by Goebbels and his subordinates in the 
changing circumstances of two decades and to ex- 
amine the objectives and targets of their propa- 
ganda.” 

This he succeeds in doing, with two notable ex- 
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ceptions. If by machinery he means the func- 
tional apparatus through which propaganda is 
transmitted (the press, radio, film), this receives 
scant attention. The reader seeking more infor- 
mation on the mass media in Nazi Germany will 
find little here; he would do better to consult 
Hale’s The Captive Press in the Third Reich, 
Pohle’s Der Rundfunk als Instrument der Politik, 
and Kris and Speier’s German Radio Propaganda. 
This omission is unfortunate, I feel, since ma- 
terial on this subject is not plentiful and since 
Goebbels’ attitude toward and relations with the 
mass media were an essential part of his successes 
and failures as a propagandist. 

The second omission may well be a product of 
the author’s national background. His coverage 
of wartime propaganda in Germany says much 
about how Goebbels handled German-English 
and German-Soviet confrontations, but very little 
about how he dealt with the United States. There 
is almost nothing, for example, on how he reacted 
to the American entry into the war—how he 
personally felt about it, how he presented the fact 
to the German people. 

But these are minor criticisms of a praiseworthy 
effort. The contrast between Goebbels’ personal 
feelings, as revealed in his diary and in the 
reminiscences of those who knew him, and his 
propaganda themes and campaigns, reveals an 
ability to divorce what he himself knew and felt 
from what he thought he must or should do, 
which is one mark of a master propagandist. And 
it is the master propagandist that emerges in 
Bramsted’s book—despicable, to the sure, but at 
times awe-inspiring in his understanding of the 
essence of propaganda.—Don R. Browns, 
Purdue University. 


Zur Soziologie der Wahl. Eniten BY Erwin K. 
ScHEucH Aand Runor WILDENMANN. (Köln 
and Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1965. Pp. 
360. DM 24,—. Sonderheft 9 der Kölner Zeit- 
schrift für Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie.) 


West Germans witnessed in the early summer 
of 1961 what was doubtless the most lackluster 
electoral campaign ever waged in a modern in- 
dustrialized democracy. Under the guidance of 
professionals, well versed in market research, and 
with fresh memories of what they perceived to be 
the implications of the American presidential 
race of the previous year, the major political 
parties sounded and behaved less like ideologi- 
cally-oriented antagonists striving for political 
power than like competing entrepreneurs trying 
to market almost identical products. 

Not until 13 August, when Ulbricht built his 
wall of concrete and barbed wire through the 
heart of Berlin, did the campaign become lively. 
The Social Democratic candidate for chancellor, 
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Willy Brandt, immediately cancelled his stump- 
ing tour of West Germany to return to the city of 


continued politics as usual, even going out of his 


which he was Lord Mayor. And when Adenauer, < 


way to make snide references to Brandt’s ilegi- 
timate birth, large portions cf the West German 
publie and press were incensed. In fact, it was 
only after President Kennedy bypassed Adenauer 
in his demonstrative show cf support for West 
Berlin that the leadership of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union took steps to quell the furor set off 
by their apparent refusal to take the Berlin crisis 
seriously. Heated argument and speculation about 
outcomes had by then replaced the disinterest 
and lethargy of earlier weeks. 


the University of Cologne, Rudolf Wildenmann, 
of the Wirtschaftshochschule Mannheim (for-" 
merly of Cologne), and the laie Gerhard Baumert 
of DIVO (one of the “big four” in West German 
public opinion polling) undertook what is prob- 
ably the most massive electoral study to date, 
comprising three waves of national and sub- 
national sampie surveys; panel surveys in four 
districts; interviews with politicians and interest 
group representatives; content analysis of news- 
papers and television programs; observational 
studies in particular cities and regions; and com- 
puter simulation, In short, the whole works. Pre- 
liminary findings suggest that this project will 
not only contribute immensely to our under- 
standing of German politics, but will also serve 
to give us the needed data to revise some of our 
more parochial observations about political be-. 
havior. 

It is not altogether fortunate that the first 
publication to stem from the 1961 voting study is 
a collection of rather disparate essays. Zur 
Soziologie der Wahl contains, in addition to an 
introduction discussing the aims and method- 
ology of the entire study, eight chapters of (dare 
one use the cliché?) uneven quality, some of them 
of only marginal importance, set in an inadequate 
integrative framework. Three discuss the election 
itself as it developed at different levels and, aside 
from some truly perceptive remarks by Scheuch 
and Wildenmann in their chapter on the national 
scene, contain little of relevance to the sociology 
of voting. Indeed, chapters on Heilbronn by 
Peter Pulzer and Marburg by David Schénbaum, 
although interesting, appear as obsolete journal- 


During this election year, Erwin K. Scheuch of L 


istic accounts next to some of the other contriby 


tions to this volume. Another chapter, by Uwe 
Schleth, considers at great length the fascinating 
story of how the CDU finenced its 1961 cam- 
paign. Essays on differences in American and 
West German patterns of party identiication by 
Werner Zohlnhéfer and on ‘floating voters” by 
Max Kaase are of more relevance to the sociology 
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of voting. The latzer, however, is marred generally 
by unimaginative interpretations and specifically 
by the fact that at least one major conclusion— 
Y that floating voters (in this case, those who voted 
for a different party in 1961 than in 1957) as a 
group do not differ in their demographic char- 
acteristics essentially from the average of all re- 
spondents—is contradicted if we apply simple 
chi-square tests to the tabular data presented by 
‘the author. 

The real strength of the volume lies in two im- 
portant and very exciting chapters—chapters 
which alone are worth the price of the book. One 
of these is an essay by Wildenmann and others on 
the impact of electoral systems upon political out- 
comes. In their computer simulation they varied 
‘a total of 45 assumptions about percentage shifts 

in voting preferences (particularly among those 
who in 1961 opted for the Free Democratic 
Party) to determine what the distribution of 
Bundestag seats would have been under nine dif- 
ferent electoral systems, including proportional 
representation, majority rule in single-member 
constituencies, and the current mixed system of 
the German Federal Republic. Among other 
things they discover that, given the present elec- 
toral system, the SPD would have to gain at least 
12 per cent more of the votes (that is, a net swing 
of 24 per cent) to attain an absolute majority in 
the Bundestag, whereas under a majority-rule 
system an SPD gain of only 6 per cent would 
guarantee this result. Clearly such findings are of 

r Significance not only to students of comparative 
«politics. They are fraught with policy implica- 
tions for West Garman and other governments, 
particularly if they want to create electoral sys- 
tems that will maximize the chances for certain 
types of outcomes (e.g., single-party majorities, 
as in the United States). 

If I had to single out one chapter as the “best” 
in the volume, without doubt it would be 
Scheuch’s discussion of freedom and restraints in 
everyday political behavior. He focuses upon the 
willingness of people to discuss their political 
views with family members and others, and to 
take visible political actions. His analysis of data 
from the 1961 voting study leads him to take 
issue with those, such as Almond and Verba, who 
stress the importance of norms of participation 
for maintenance of a “civic culture.” So long as 
the existence of the political community is not 
threatened, there is no controversy about what 

‘* the nature of the political system should be, the 
distribution of pcwer remains fairly stable, and 
the purpose of politics is seen to be improvement 
of rather than striggle against the current struc- 
ture of government, then, says Scheuch, the voters 
will view government as a form of administration 
of the community in which active participation 
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ean be reduced to a minimum. The tasks of prac- 
tical politica will be left to the profeggional poli- 
ticians, much as those of guarding religious 
sentiments and institutions are left in the hands of 
the clergy. Most voters are unwilling to endanger 
the stability of their family and other primary 
relationships that are continuing and diffuse 
merely because of political differences. But this is 
far from apathy. If the conditions listed above 
were to change, then, according to Scheuch, we 
can expect an immediate change in the style of 
political behavior among the voters. To those who 
do not take an active and overt part in the every- 
day politics of a political community should not 
be attributed an attitude of unconcern toward 
political institutions and themes. 

Although not all the pieces in this volume mea- 
sure up to the sophisticated methodology and 
imaginative analysis displayed by Wildenmann 
et al. and Scheuch, taken as a whole the volume 
is a significant contribution to political sociology. 
And, as a foretaste of the more comprehensive 
studies to emerge from the 1961 West German 
voting study, it is particularly tantalizing.— 
Ricard L. Mernirt, Yale University. 


Power and the Soviet Elite. By Boris I. NICOLAEYV- 
sxy. (New York: Frederick A. Preager, 1965. 
Pp. xxi, 275. $6.95.) 


This book consists of several articles which 
have appeared primarily in Russian journals 
during the past thirty years. While the material 
is not new, this is the first time many of the 
articles have become available to the English 
reading public. Unlike other books of this type, 
Power and the Soviet Elite does have a common 
and unifying theme. Boris Nicolaevsky attempts 
to penetrate the secrecy which surrounds political 
activity at the apex of the Soviet power structure. 
By carefully analyzing Communist communica- 
tions the author broadens our understanding of 
many crucial periods in Soviet political history. 
The great purge of the thirties, the “Leningrad 
affair” in the postwar period, the doctors’ plot just 
prior to Stalin’s death, the struggle for succession 
and the dynamics of de-stalinization—these con- 
stitute the foci of Nicolaevsky’s attention. 

The interpretations offered by the author are, 
of necessity, speculative and conjectural. The 
limited and unsatisfactory nature of Soviet data 
does not permit unqualified judgments. The most 
we can expect is that the scholar carefully con- 
sider whatever evidence is available. Certainly 
Nicolaevsky has done this and more. He has 
evaluated the most obscure of Soviet statements 
and has drawn from his rich knowledge of Bol- 
shevik personalities and history to illuminate the 
complex events that he describes. 

From these efforts emerges a picture of Soviet 
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political life which contradicts some long-stand- 
ing assumptions about Communist political sys- 
tems. The image of the monolithic disciplined 
party cannot be sustained once the reader has 
finished Power and the Soviet Elite. Conflict rather 
than unity appears to be the prevalent norm of 
intra-party life. Furthermore, such conflicts are 
not generated solely by individuals aspiring to 
supreme power. Behind the exterior clash of 
personalities lies the reality of multiple and con- 
flicting group interests. Time and again the au- 
thor relies upon a group theory of politics to ex- 
plain Kremlin power struggles. Yet the use of this 
theoretical construct is never explicitly acknow- 
ledged in the book. Indeed the reader is left with 
the impression that Nicolaevsky has uncon- 
sciously and unwittingly stumbled upon group 
theory as an explanation of the phenomena he 
investigates. As a result many important ques- 
tions are left unanswered. The author asserts, for 
example, that group formation and influence has 
been of differential significance during the Stalin 
and post-Stalin periods. He does not discuss, how- 
ever, the relevant variables which might account 
for this difference. 

Despite this weakness, the book represents a 
valuable contribution to the field and serves a 
useful purpose. For it leads the student of Soviet 
affairs to the inevitable conclusion that the resolu- 
tion of competing demands put forth by societal 
groups is‘as fundamental to the Soviet political 
system as it is to other political systems. To be 
sure group conflict and resolution assume varying 
forms and manifestations in different societies. 
But these dissimilarities are meaningless for com- 
parative political analysis unless we relate them 
to a common behavioral phenomenon. By empha- 
sizing the group basis of Soviet politics Nicolaev- 
sky places the question of conflict in a larger 
frame of reference. The political scientist then has 
the task of identifying those contextual factors 
which explain the peculiar nature of group inter- 
action in the Soviet Union. 

George Kennan, in his introduction to the book, 
undertakes just such a task. He suggests that the 
violence and bloodshed which have characterized 
conflict resolution in Russia owe much to the 
ethical code engendered by Bolshevism. That 
code had been designed for conspiratorial struggle 
against “a well installed enemy disposing over all 


the instruments of the power of the state.” Such: 


guide rules, Kennan maintains, proved wholly in- 
appropriate when applied to relationships be- 
tween political elites now themselves possessed 
of power and confronted primarily with the 
peaceful tasks of socialist construction. The re- 
sult was an absence of effective behavioral or pro- 
cedural norms which could impose restraint when 
disagreements arose among groups of the ruling 
elite. 
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Whatever merit Kennan’s argument may pos- 
sess, his explanation certainly does not exhaust all 


_of the factors which determine the form of group 


interaction in Soviet politics. The task of identi- 
fying those factors still lies ahead of us.—JoEL 
Scuwartz, University of North Carolina. 


Russia and History's Turning Point. By ALEXAN- 
DER Kerensxy. (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1965. Pp. xvi, 558. $8.95.) 


The thorough, exciting, exalted and touching 
success story of a young man “blest because he 
was given a chance to plumb the very depths of 
human history, to witness the destruction of an 
old world and the creation of a new one” (p. 217), 
this is a warm human account of perhaps the 
greatest drama of modern history. Concentrating] 
on his five years in Russian politics which culmi- 
nated in his seven months in the Cabinet of the 
Provisional Government, Kerensky vividly de- 
scribes his early youth, the preparation for his 
law career, his first political involvements, his 
election in 1912 (he was then 31 years old) to the 
Duma, and finally the brief zenith of his political 
life—membership in the Cabinet of the revolu- 
tionary Provisional Government, as Minister of 
Justice, Minister of War, and, by the beginning of 
July, 1917, Prime-Minister (he was then 37 years 
old). 

An imaginative and exciting natural leader 
eminently capable of channeling the mass hys- 
teria, hatred and passion of the times into an in- 
cipient political system, Kerensky was also a 
forceful, impatient and impassionate doer. Time 
was short, the tasks gigantic. Committed to 
fighting both obstinate extremes, the crumbling 
but cunning autocracy and the treacherous but 
determined Bolsheviks, Kerensky also stepped 
on the wrong toes. Nervous at signs of counter- 
revolution—justifiably so, as events soon proved 
—he confused and divided his own supporters. 
But it was his ultimate inability to reconcile the 
staunch and unyielding opposites which cost 
him his political life. (The question of who, at the 
crucial “history’s turning point,” could have 
done better, however, is a moot one.) 

After his escape from Russia in 1918, Kerensky 
has never stopped fighting. A prominent emigré, 
he travelled widely, lectured, wrote books and 
articles and published a newspaper (“The Will of 
Russia” in Prague); engagé to this day, he dic- 
tated this book (in Russian} not only to offer his” 
own interpretation of the historical events but w- 
also to provide new information and data—on his 
underground life before his escape, his escape, his 
conversations with major Western leaders, and his 
views on the Versailles Peace Treaty, for the 
benefit of posterity. 

To Kerensky, the events of March, 1917, stood 
for the beginning of a new era of human liberty in 
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Russia. Tolstoyan in his beliefs (though not al- 
ways in his actions), Kerensky hoped that the 

~r Revolution would be the catalyst which would 

F make it possible to transform men and endow 
them with the human dignity and human rights 
commensurate with their autonomy as human 
beings, in a universe where morality, love and 
mercy would rule. The successful Bolshevik 
Revolution put a stop to this hope: Alexander 
Kereusky has had to live with his’ defeat ever 
since. His personal tragedy became the tragedy 
of his nation. 

Almost fifty years after his great personal 
triumph and defeat, years which he spent in the 
deep and cold shadow of 1917, Kerensky writes 

: now with detachment, wisdom, compassion and 

_a#wistfulness: “At the end of my long life, which has 

’ been entirely passed in the critical years of our 
present historical turning point, I can clearly see 
that no one gets away with anything and that one 
has to pay for everything. . . . Man must learn to 
live not by hatred and revenge, but by love and 
forgiveness. [Otherwise], the destructive forces 
which have accumulated in the depths of the 
soulless mechanical civilization of the contem- 
porary world will burst out.” —Jan F. Trisxa, 
Stanford University. 


Obstacles to Change in Latin America. EDITED BY 
Craunio Veiz. (London: The Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, Oxford University, 

_ 1965. Pp. viii, 263. $6.00.) 


Collections of essays are often difficult to 
evaluate because they frequently vary in the 
quality of their contributions. Moreover, the 
essays may not be integrated by a central theme 
to clarify their relationship to one another. For- 
tunately, the essays in this book are of such gen- 
erally good quality that it is possible to assess the 
volume as a who-e and to recommend it. 

The obstacles so change referred to in the title 
are the institutions and attitudes which typify 
what we may call traditional society in Latin 
America: a steeply hierarchical social system, 
headed by old landed families, which acts as a 
barrier to greater equality in the distribution of 
material goods and the promotion of democratic 
institutions. To be sure, Latin America has under- 
gone rapid economic development in some areas, 
but industrialization has not been accompanied 
by any dramatic increase in social mobility, as in 

‘the European case. Instead of competing elites 

“emerging, the traditional class has learned to 
adapt to economic change and maintain its 
leadership by cocpting leading figures among the 
new rich. Although reformist parties won political 
power in many of the republics during the 1920’s 
and 1980’s, the usual result of this has been only 
that the upper middle class has achieved for it- 
self a higher standard of living by commanding a 
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greater share of consumers’ goods and through 
the extension of governmental services. Having 
attained this much, these parties generally have 
ended by abandoning their former working class 
supporters and becoming apologists for the status 
quo. 

Among these essays, perhaps the most interest- 
ing for political scientists is the one by Professor 
Torcuato Di Tella on populism. The term populist 
refers to multi-class political parties which com- 
bine mobilized urban labor and/or peasant 
masses with dissident middle class leadership. 
These elements are united by a vague but power- 
ful anti-status quo ideology which emphasizes 
state-planned economic development combined 
with emotional nationalism. Di Tella offers a 
typology of populist parties in underdeveloped 
countries based on the possible characteristics of 
their middle class leadership. Two criteria are 
used: (1) whether this leadership includes ele- 
ments from-the upper middle class, military or 
clergy, or is based only on the lower middle class 
or intellectuals; (2) whether these leadership ele- 
ments are generally accepted or rejected by the 
dominant social circles of the class from which 
they are drawn. Four basic types of populism re- 
sult from this approach: the multi-class integrative 
party, based on socially accepted upper middle 
class leadership with a tendency toward con- 
servatism (e.g., the Mexican P.R.I.); militaristic 
reform parties, led by socially rejected military 
and, at times, upper middle class elements—for 
example, Nasserism, or Peronism in the context 
of somewhat more developed countries; aprista 
parties, based on the lower middle class or intel- 
ligentsia which are generally accepted by their 
peers; and social revolutionary parties, whose 
lower middle class-intellectual leaders, alienated 
from their class, favor the most radical programs. 

While the criteria used to construct this scheme 
may need considerable testing as to accuracy and 
reliability, the approach offers at least two ad- 
vantages. In the first place, it is dynamic, in that 
Di Tella provides hypotheses as to the probable 
evolution of populist parties from one form to an- 
other under changing social conditions. Secondly, 
the approach avoids such labels as Left, Right, 
Center, Democratic and Totalitarian, which are 
often value-laden and may emphasize superficial 
differences at the expense of clarifying important 
similarities among anti-status quo parties. 

Di Tella’s general discussion of populism is fol- 
lowed by more specific treatments of the theme 
by Osvaldo Sunkel on Chile, Helio Jaguaribe on 
Brazil, Orlando Fals Borda on Colombia, Moises 
Gonzalez Navarro on Mexico, and an especially 
superb essay by Celso Furtado on “Political Ob- 
stacles to Economic Growth in Brazil.” 

To sum up, then, it is the reviewer’s opinion 
that this book contains the most valuable collec- 
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tion of essays on Latin America since Richard N. 
Adams, et al., Social Change in Latin America 
Today.—PauL Luwis, Louisiana State University. 


Politics, Law, and Ritual in Tribal Society. By 
Max Gtiuckman. (Chicago: Aldine, 1965. Pp. 
339. $7.50.) 


This book is “a statement of how one social 
anthropologist, working in the full tradition of 
the subject, sees the general problem of rule and 
disorder in social life.” (P. xxix.) Professor Gluck- 
man uses the material from forty-one non-western 
societies, twenty-seven of them African, to de- 
scribe the political, legal, economic, and ritual life 
of such groups. An introductory essay on the his- 
tory of social anthropology and its relation to 
other branches of the subject indicates in detail 
what he means by “the full tradition of the sub- 
ject’. which in effect is a limitation of data (not 
interpretation) to those phenomena which can be 
labelled ‘social relations.’ The sampling is based 
on Gluckman’s assessment of how well the social 
relations are described for each society, combined 
with an attempt to represent all the basic levels 
of complexity to be found among the non-western 
polities, 

In the bedy of the book the economic life is de- 
scribed first, the implication being that this sector 
places limits on the nature of social groupings and 
therefore on the formal organization of political 
life. Then polities are broken down into two over- 
all levels of complexity, state and non-state, and 
the variations within these two forms are treated 
in detail. After this the author analyzes the na- 
ture of law and ritual in promoting the stability 
of political systems, and finally he discusses 
equilibrium and change as these concepts apply 
to such societies. 

Political anthropology is a rapidly expanding 
field, but there are as yet very few general works 
on the subject. Previous efforts such as African 
Political Systems (1940), Schapera’s Government 
and Polities in Tribal Societies (1956), or Mair’s 
Primitive Government (1962), all deal with a more 
limited sample of data both typologically and geo- 
graphically. And although this reviewer knows of 
two more general works in preparation, one a 
reader, the other a book of edited papers, this 
present effort by Gluckman is by far the most am- 
bitious and comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject to date. 

From the point of view of contemporary social 
science the book has a number of limitations 
which Gluckman has quite self-consciously chosen 
because of his own approach to social anthro- 
pology. Thus he eschews any evolutionary posi- 
tion concerning non-western political systems 
which might synthesize the data into some over- 
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all theory because his purpose is “to show the kind 
of functional interdependencies which social 
anthropologists have sought to establish within- 
political systems.” (P. 84. Italics are mine.) Such 
functional interdependencies have to be in the 
form of. what Gluckman here and elsewhere has 
called ‘invariant relations.’ In effect, these are 
propositions about the operation of primitive 
social systems, such as “the government organ- 
ization which we find in states at these levels of 
economic development [intensive village agricul- 
ture] has an inherent instability which continually 
leads to its breakdown . . . ” (p. 85). On the other 
hand, variable relations are given short shrift so` 
that the possible relationship between population 
density and/or population size is not considered 
in any detail because it does not manifest an in- 
variant relationship to political complexity, i.e., 
a one-to-one correlation. I would suggest alterna- 
tively that the correlation is interesting and im- 
portant and that it is high at both the higher and 
lower levels of political complexity; it seems to be 
much less important at the middle ranges of 
tribal polities, somewhere between simple hunting 
and gathering bands on the one hand and central- 
ized states on the other. Why this should be so is 
an interesting theoretical question, but one 
Gluckman’s approach cannoi elucidate since he 
passes over such relations in his search for ‘in- 
variant’ propositions. 

A final criticism is one that Gluckman makes 
himself; this results from the fact that there is loan 
known about the actual operation of non-western ; 
political systems than there is about the struc- 
tural features of these systems that give them 
their basic constitutional format. As Gluckman 
notes, this stems from the fact that it is a long 
and arduous task of research to obtain a working 
knowledge of the basic outline of these non-west- 
ern polities and major efforts have been devoted 
to such ends. Here we need more detailed field 
studies in political socialization, decision-making, 
interest group formation, and attitudes to author- 
ity within such societies at all the various levels of 
complexity. Only then will we begin to obtain a 
full gamut of data about the actual operation of 
non-western political life. Custom is one thing and 
social action is another. Anthropology has pro- 
vided much detail on custom, and has done less 
well on social action, 7.e., using a theory that cus- 
tom is only one, albeit a powerful one, among, 
many factors influencing the actual behavior Va 
non-western peoples. 

It is to Professor Gluckman’s great credit that 
he has assembled a vast amount of information on 
primitive political systems and attempted to pro- 
vide us with a description of the way in which 
these systems are constituted and how they main- 
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tain themselves through time. The book will 
eventually have to be superseded, for as the au- 


- \ cthor says anthropology as a discipline is cumule- 


tive. We still need a more comprehensive theory 
about non-west2rn polities that will explain vari- 
ations both within and between the various types 
avuilable for study, and we need more and better 
data on the actual workings of such systems. 
However, until that happens, this is the best 
treatment of the subject available in the liter- 
ature—Ronatp Consan, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 


Foreign Enterprise in Nigeria: Law and Policies. 
By Pavut O. Prosun, (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1965. Pp. viii, 250. 

__ $7.50.) 


Unfortunately, the recent coup d'état and the 
chain of lawless events leading up to it have cast 
a dark shadow on Nigeria’s commitment to “the 
rule of law” and therefore on the author’s (and 
others’) appreciation of the scope and nature of 
that commitment. Unfortunately too, as Profes- 
sor Proehl apprehends might happen in the pre- 
face of his book, the federal constitution, rather 
than the underlying “regional suspicions, jealou- 
sies, and antagonisms,” is in danger of being made 
the scapegoat for the political instability the re- 
cent coup has demonstrated. Nonetheless, Pro- 
fessor Proehl’s book, which relates to the constitu- 
tional and legal practices antedating the January 

1966 coup, particularly the chapters concerned 

Y“ with Nigerian law, provides illuminating back- 

\ ground and observations for potential investors 
and, for that matter, for anybody else concerned 
with understanding more about Nigerian laws 
and policies affecting foreign enterprise, and be- 
yond that, Nigerian constitutional and juridical 
practices and attitudes generally. 

The book is not, nor is it intended to be, an in- 
vestor’s handbook or guide. Similarly it is not, 
nor is it intended to be, an historical or social 
account of the role of foreign enterprise in 
Nigeria. It sets out to be and is rather an inter- 
esting if somewhat loosely tied together collec- 
tion of essays cn the investment “environment,” 
touching as one might expect on relevant legal 
factors, such as taxation, “pioneer status” 
incentives, land tenure, credit transactions, pa- 
tents, and company law, and also extending io 
“non-legal” factors such as Nigeria’s six-year 

./development plan, “African socialism,” Nigeri- 
zation, and the 1962-1963 political crisis in the 
Western Region. The treatment of the latter, the 
‘non-legal factors,” would have been strength- 
ened if it were somewhat less eclectic and more 
directly related to foreign investment in its cover- 
age. If non-legal factors are to be treated, then 
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one could have done with more focussed atten- 
tion on such central factors as the interaction of 
public and private sectors, particularly with re- 
spect to salary scales, fringe benefits, and pro- 
ductivity, on political considerations affecting 
economic priorities, choices and decisions, on cor- 
ruption as a deterrent to foreign investment, on 
bureaucratic practices as an obstacle to foreign 
investment, on the differing attitudes and policies 
of the various regional governments toward over- 
seas investment, and on fiscal and monetary 
problems and policies affecting foreign invest- 
ment. 

The book is a good one, clearly written, well- 
documented, and usefully indexed; it is refresh- 
ingly free of jargon. The author brings to bear the 
skills and tools of a law professor in analyzing 
situations and trends in the political arena with 
particularly good effect. The comparable ap- 
proach to the Nigerian six-year plan, although ef- 
fective, is somewhat less satisfying. It would have 
been more valuable to the overseas investor, inter 
alia, if the discrepancy between the formal plan 
and its implementation during its first two or 
three years were analyzed. The experience of 
these years tends to demonstrate the strengths 
and weaknesses of the Nigerian economy, and the 
interrelationship of an “open ecomony,” a polit- 
ical system based on federal and democratic con- 
cepts, and a legal system reflecting the country’s 
economic and political systems. 

The American Society of International Law is 
to be complimented on its series of books on 
foreign enterprise in underdeveloped countries, of 
which the present volume is the third to appear. 
It seems a most useful enterprise, and the present 
volume a most useful contribution to the enter- 
prise. This reviewer would hope that in future 
volumes the most valuable and special contribu- 
tion of Professor Proehl’s book—those parts deai- 
ing with the country’s legal concepts, decisions, 
practices and institutions—would be enlarged 
and used as the point of departure for the analysis 
of non-legal factors, so that these latter 
factors are considered from a vantage point dif- 
ferent from one an economist or political scientist 
might employ in approaching the same factors.— 
ARNOLD Rivkin, International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. ‘ 


Tunisia Since Independence: The Dynamics of 
One-Party Government. By CLEMENT Henry 
Moors. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1965. Pp. 230. $6.00.) 


Professor Moore has given us a superb study of 
the intricacies and dilemmas of Tunisian politics. 
As the title suggests, the book goes much deeper 
into the dynamics of the one-party regime than 
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did the earlier essay Moore contributed to 
Tunisia: The Politics of Modernization with 
Charles A. Micaud and Leon Carl Brown. Most 
important, Moore’s intimate knowledge of how 
decisions are made in Tunisia also sheds light on 
the capacity of one-party states to build durable 
instititions that has been lacking in many com- 
parable studies of African one-party states. 

The book is well written and carefully docu- 
mented. Chapters deal with the background to 
independent Tunisia, the role of President Bour- 
guiba, the Neo-Destour, local polities, auxiliary 
organizations of the party, and the emergence of 
representative institutions. A typology for the 
analysis of one-party regimes is suggested, but 
Moore does not impose it rigidly on his data nor 
does he make more than tentative suggestions 
about the future of Tunisia once its energetic 
President is gone. 

The basic distinction Moore makes in the in- 
troduction is between a ‘‘neo-Leninist” or 
militant one-party state and a more “permissive” 
mass party regime, centering on the cult of per- 
sonality. He concludes that the Neo-Destour 
shares the qualities of both models. 

The thoroughness of the study suggests to this 
reviewer that the critical problems in the analysis 
of political development remain how to put data 
together rather than how to get them. Moore 
spent two years in Tunisia working on the book, 
based on his dissertation, and was on close terms 
with nearly all the leading figures of government. 
He also spent a good deal of time in the country- 
side and made extended visits to many provincial 
towns and villages. As Roger Le Tourneau sug- 
gests in the Foreword, this kind of exposure is es- 
sential to derive insight and balance in such a 
study, but the competence with which Moore has 
executed this aspect of his task also underscores 
the remaining problem of how to draw more 
general conclusions. 

Moore clearly has more in mind than a de- 
scriptive typology of one-party states. The second 
chapter on Bourguiba, probably the best account 
available on the widely publicized tactics now 
known as ‘‘Bourguibism,” suggests the intricacy 
and the prevailing strategy for the use of power in 
a one-party state. The introduction to this chap- 
ter, by the way, applies some fundamental dis- 
tinctions about charismatic figures that are often 
neglected. The evidence in this and the penetrat- 
ing chapter following on “Presidential Monarchy” 
clearly establish that “Bourguibism” is not 
purely moderation and compromise, something 
that Western observers frequently fail to observe 
so long as extremism works in their favor. Presi- 
dent Bourguiba has always had the capacity to 
coerce and has acted rashly on many occasions 
before the ill-fated Bizerte incident, which is 
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carefully described. Uncertainty within the party 
elite is obviously one of the ways Bourguiba has 
kept power so largely to himsell, but it is also one. 


of the qualities of Tunisian political life that has x ` 


handicapped the developmen: of viable institu- 
tions. Perhaps the fact that Bourguiba has most 
often acted arbitrarily and unexpectedly in 
domestic matters makes the Tunisian political 
system less well rooted institutionally than it 
would be if he engaged in the more common ex- 
ploitation of international extremism found in 
other developing nations. 

This problem underlies the following analyses 
of the party and its supporting institutions. The 
interplay of administrative official and party 
militant, perhaps the confusion of each, reflected 
in the several reorganizations of the Neo-Destour 
(now Socialist Destour) indicates the problem of | 
using power for constructive ends in Tunisia. 
This reviewer would attach more significance to 
frustration felt by technicians, which Moore 
briefly notes on page 130, and the discontent of 
the students, which is more carefully treated. 
Local elections lose their meaning not because 
there is no discussion or influence at the local 
level, but because the Neo-Destour performs the 
task of coordinating ‘‘too well’ (p. 147). Moore 
does not make explicit the perplexing issue of 
whether or not power relationships may be so 
tidy that change is smothered and institutional 
development retarded. The evidence is clearly 
there and the question tactfully raised by Le, 
Tourneau in the Foreword. i 

Given the mosaic by which all lines of power 
lead to the President, it is surprising that more at- 
tention was not paid to the attempt on Bour- 
guiba’s life, not mentioned until p. 207. In terms 
of the party’s power and the genuine popularity 
of the President it does not deserve more com- 
ment, but considering the fragile quality of power 
outside the President, so well documented, it 
raises the fundamental issue of how well Bour- 
guiba’s accomplishments will endure. Moore 
would give the regime a good deal of credit for the 
measure of associational activity and local politics 
that does indeed take place in Tunisia, even 
though he admits that the channels for the articu- 
lation of power at higher levels are closely circum- 
scribed. He concludes that Tunisia is not likely to 
take the neo-Leninist alternative (trade union 
and youth policies since the book was printed - 
would cast doubt on this conclusion), and implies X 
that the party may simply wither as a new gener- 
ation comes to the helm. Perhaps so, but the new 
generation must also have a power structure if 
Tunisia is to continue to thrive. Without depre- 
cating the formidable accomplishments of the 
present generation, it can (and should) be asked 
if existing patterns of power are adequate for the 
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complex society now emerging in Tunisia.— 
Doveuas E. Asurorp, Cornell University. 


P Political Development in Pakistan. By KARL von 


Vorys. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1965. Pp. xviii, 341. $6.50.) 


Students of pol-tical development are becoming 
increasingly aware of the importance of balance 
between the volume of demands created by popu- 
lar sovereignty and the capability of political in- 
stitutions to convert such demands into accept- 
able action. Undue emphasis on the ‘‘participa~ 
tion explosion” has unfortunately eclipsed the 
need for strong irstitutions. Yet despite such in- 
attention in the realm of scholarship, many de- 
veloping states have responded to the imbalance 


Abus created by sedating politicization by various 


contrivances under such rubrics as indirect elec- 
tions, guided democracy, and a controlled legisla- 
tive process. The process by which such controls 
are loosened and some semblance of balance be- 
tween demands and capability is achieved in the 
context of progressively expanding sharing of 
power is perhaps the most important phenome- 
non in political development. 

Pakistan is a contemporary instance of a ra- 
tional effort to adjust the pace of politicization to 
the viability of institutions while expanding the 
dimensions of participation. For this reason, all 
written analysis which sheds light on this process 
is ipso facto of value. The present work, based 


a ee on the author’s tenure as a Fulbright lec- 


turer at the University of Dacca in 1961-62, helps 

\in understanding how Pakistan has evolved its 
political program. The analysis is somewhat richer 
for East Pakistan than for the other province, 
thus unavoidably reflecting the author’s stay in 
Dacca. But this imbalance can justifiably be 
viewed as an advantage, since most other political 
and economic analysis of Pakistan is based on 
West Pakistan experience. 

In von Vorys’ volume the quality of analysis 
is best in three o? the various subjects covered. 
First, the difficulties in achieving national in- 
tegration because of Bengali-West Pakistani cul- 
tural and political differences is competently 
treated. The illustrations of strikes and student 
disturbances in Eest Pakistan are especially valu- 
able since they have nowhere outside of that 
province been systematically recorded. A second 
strength of the book is the description of the work 
of the Constitution Commission headed by 
former Chief Justice Md. Shahabuddin. Here for 
the first time we find an account of the issues on 
which the administrators and cabinet committees 
and President Ayub himself disagreed with the 
Shahabuddin Cornmission. This analysis is en- 
hanced somewhat by a comparative table which 
is not, however, 2s clear as it might be. A third 
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feature of noteworthy merit is an analysis of the 
presidential election of January, 1965, based on 
newspaper accounts surveyed in the United 
States after the author’s stay in Dacca. Here the 
author includes an analysis of issues mentioned 
by President Ayub and his opponent, Miss 
Fatima Jinnah. This analysis is accompanied by 
tables showing both frequency and substance of 
issues discussed in the public “projection meet- 
ings.” 

The author has attempted to fit the Pakistan 


‘case into a conceptual apparatus which is neither 


clearly set forth nor systematically developed. 
The use of categories of political actions which ap- 
pear to be put in vulgate style and which appear 
to bear little relation to somewhat standardized 
modes of systems analysis detracts from the 
book’s value. The several chapters on environ- 
mental factors might have been replaced by de- 
velopment of a theory of the balance between 
participation and institutional capability and the 
Pakistan case might have been related to that 
theory. 

The value of the book is enhanced by two 
short statements of President Ayub and extracts 
from the 1962 Constitution and by eighteen 
tables, mostly on economic data. The tables, how- 
ever, are not as clear as they might be, in part be- 
cause of design and in part because they are not 
sufficiently separated from the text. Notes and 
documentation applicable to the tables are ar- 
ranged to support related observations in the 
text instead of substantiating the tables. 

Notwithstanding these deficiencies, the volume 
is of value to students of Pakistan and of political 
development.—RALPH Brarpanti, Duke Uni- 
versity. ' 


The Anguish of India. By Ronaup SEGAL. (New 
York: Stein and Day, 1965. Pp. 319. $6.50.) 


Most books on contemporary India by special- 
ists on the subject conclude on a note of opti- 
mism: economie development may be moving 
slowly, but the future will be better; if national 
unity currently shows signs of disintegration, the 
revitalized subregional parts will join later at a 
higher level of national commitment; caste is not 
necessarily a barrier to social change, it may be a 
channel for such change. Ronald Segal, an African 
expert, after a three months’ tour of India on 
assignment from Penguin Books redresses the 
balance with his conclusions: India is hopeless; its 
cultural values and world-view make it so; China 
will defeat India; all efforts to alter India’s self- 
induced, misery-seeking trend will fail. 

How seriously should one take Segal’s thesis? 
On one level—and_ briefly—very seriously. It is 
true that recent academic and journalistic studies 
of modern India have probed deeply, and the data 
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collected plus the sympathies of the observers 
have combined to obscure the complexity of 
finding solutions for the social, political, and 
economic problems that are obvious even to 
casual visitors. Everything that Segal savs has 
been said many times by students of India, but 
never befere quite so bluntly or with such final- 
ity. Segal at least causes us to reexamine earlier 
benevolent conclusions and to reassess cozier 
views that India may not be all that hopeless. 
Regrettably, that is about all that one can say 
in favor of The Anguish of India. It is at root a 
superficial book—about the equivalent of a long 
seminar paper written by an excellent note-taker 
who had access to his professor’s reading list. In- 
deed, as one who has read the works from which 
Segal has extracted, I can vouch for the fact that 
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Segal writes better than his sources. He does 
not know as much, however. Segal was bent on a 


thesis; he found one; he then had little difficulty,” + 


in selecting the evidence. 

Mr. Segal gets caught by the usua: problems. 
He insists that Hinduism is India (p. 15), which 
it is not; he has views on Indian netional char- 
acter (p. 119 ff.) that will not hold up; he is 
amused by the marriage advertisements (p. 166). 
Then there is a tortured attempt to condense In- 
dian history, to lay out the economy, and to ex- 
plain the workings of the polity. He does not 
fail, he only bores us with detail more expertly 
analyzed elsewhere. 

Beyond this, Segal’s book does not warrant 
academic notice—Ricuarp L. Pars, University 
of Pittsburgh. wg 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, LAW, AND ORGANIZATION 


: Whe Politics of Intzrnational Cooperation. By T. V. 
“ SATHYAMURTHY. (Geneva: Librairie Droz, 1964. 
Pp. 313.) 


Twenty years after it was created, the member 
states of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization still have difficulty 
in defining precisely the role of the organization 
within the United Nations system. They have 
found no difficulty in requesting the organization 
to undertake a growing range of activities, though 
they found no adequate formula for reconciling 
the varied program with the limitations in funds 
appropriated. As Sathyamurthy’s analysis makes 

abundantly clear, the interpretation of the 
~” UNESCO constitution by the General Confer- 
ence, the Executive Board, by successive Direc- 
tors General and by commentators reveals a 
variety of conceptions of the organization that 
lead to quite different conclusions concerning pro- 
grams and operational needs. Some are hardly 
consistent with she basic legal foundation of 
UNESCO as an agency of completely sovereign 
national states who protected themselves by a 
standard domestic jurisdiction clause in the con- 
stitution. Interpretations seem to reflect concep- 
tions of UNESCO as an ideology of world com- 
munity, or a world movement to seek peace 
through mutual understanding or as an inter- 
S governmental agency for performing agreed upon 
“technical services for member states. 

In practice, of course, UNESCO has been con- 
sidered one of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations ccmmunity, committed by agree- 
ment to make its contribution to the achievement 
of peace. In practice it is deeply enmeshed with 
the other specialized agencies in those programs 
in which obviously educational, scientific and 
cultural development cannot be easily isolated 
from developmert of health, nutrition, food 
supply, the exploration of outer space, and ocean 
basins, the application of atomic energy for peace- 
ful uses and the social and scientific aspects of the 
industrialization progress. As the liberal arts 
college or university cannot isolate itself within 
the total educaticnal process from the technical 
and professional institutions, so UNESCO cannot 
in fact separate itself from agencies such as the 
World Health Organization, International Labor 

Organization, Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion, Atomic Energy International Organization, 
the technical services of the United Nations. 


what more independently helped to provide link- 
ages among professional persons and institutions 
of education, science and culture. 

The most difficult area to clarify in UNESCO’s 
mission relates to the vague area of international 
understanding, for this can be considered a neces” 
sary by-product of the growth of many kinds of 
cooperative exercises that bring people into closer 
relationships. It can also be considered an objec- 
tive of activities undertaken for this specific pur- 
pose, but plans for such activities have usually 
been frowned upon by the General Conference of 
member states who stand in defense of their 
exclusive right to manipulate their own public 
opinions. 

Sathyamurthy has attempted to provide some 
historical threads which help explain the evolu- 
tion of UNESCO during the last twenty years and 
the continuing argument over its task. The best 
parts of his analysis are those concerning the 
views of Huxley, Niebuhr, Torres Bodet and 
others, and the response they elicited from some 
member states. His attempted application of the 
diverse interpretations of UNESCO's functions to 
the program operation is less successful because 
the evidence is not readily available to prove that 
the voting preferences of member states coincided 
with any particular preferred interpretations, the 
chance whim of a delegate, or a quid pro quo dur- 
ing the total program-making process in the 
Secretariat, Executive Board and General Con- 
ference. The fact is that given the inherent 
breadth of UNESCO’s constitutional language, no 
nation can be denied that there is justification for 
almost anything it wants to suggest or request. 
The fact is, also, that the inclusion or exclusion of 
a desired program item has rarely, if ever, been 
based upon constitutional interpretations. De- 
cisions have reflected the distribution of votes and 
the application of time-honored ways of winning 
friends and influencing people. 

Complicating as the issue of purposes has been 
in the fashioning of an organization and program 
satisfactory to member states, I believe the time 
long past when it can be dealt with head on. 
Events and diverse pressures have fashioned a 
niche for the organization in the larger context of 
the U.N. agencies. But a problem that is worthy 
of very serious attention is the muddled relation- 
ships existing among the General Conference, the 
Executive Board, and the Director General. The 
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ing struggle to free itself from the bickerings of 
the Executive Board, whose role between the 
Director General and the General Conference has 
never been defined in terms of increasing 
UNESCO’s operational effectiveness. The mem- 
ber states, so long as they are completely sovereign 
will give their own interpretation, in the broad 
context of international polities, to what 
UNESCO’s role should be. Once they have re- 
solved their political differences in the General 
Conference, the Secretariat should be relatively 
free to move ahead within the broad lines cf that 
authorization —Watter H. C. Laves, Indiana 
University. : 


The International Civil Service. By LANGROD, 
GrorcrEs. (Leyden: A W. Sythoff, 1963. Pp. 
358. Translated by F. G. Berthoud.) 


The position of the international civil service of 
the United Nations agencies in terms of its rela- 
tionship to member states is matched only by 
judges and staff of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. The members of the interna- 
tional civil service are separated from the control 
of their national government by the terms of their 
employment, and it is improper for member states 
of the United Nations to attempt to exert influ- 
ence over them on the basis of national citizen- 
ship. They properly receive direction only from 
the Secretary General, or from the Director 
General in the case of the specialized agencies. 
In a world political system in which jurisdiction 
derives from territorial sovereignty the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Nations organization is per- 
sonal and calls for a loyalty that is in some re- 
spects akin to that expected within the Catholic 
church or other international ideological move- 
ments. 

The nature of the international civil servant’s 
position, kis responsibility, privileges and immun- 
ities are presented in this volume by Langrod, 
together with a history of how the system evolved 
under the early international administrative 
unions, the League of Nations, and more recently, 
within the United Nations system. The impor- 
tance of the unique legal status of the interna- 
tional civil service to the proper functioning of an 
international organization is vigorously argued. 
The dangers by which it is threatened under influ- 
ence of national policies inconsistent with the 
charter language are clearly presented. 

As an extended essay on the importance of the 
international civil service to the orderly conduct 
of the business of the United Nations, this volume 
touches on the familiar issues of geographical dis- 
tribution, career prospects and international vs. 
local recruitment. The author emphasizes the im- 
portance of international civil service to the im- 
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plementation of the concept of international 
administration as a de-politicized segment of 
international relations; the relation between the ~ 
success of the international civil service ana 
recognition by nations of the nature of the role of ` 
the Secretary General or Director General; and 
the failure of public opinion generally to recognize 
the essentiality of the protection due the interna- 
tional civil service if the underlying objectives of 
the United Nations system are to be attained. 

Extended attention is given to the approaches 
and style of Trygve Lie and Dag Hammarskjold 
and the crises they both faced in fashioning the 
role and nature of the international civil service 
in the course of growing international tensions and 
under pressure of new responsibilities which the 
United Nations was asked tc undertake. Here th 
author is also concerned with the clearly dual roles 
of the Secretary General as political and as ad- 
ministrative officer of the United Nations. 

The volume is replete with quotations from 
official United Nations documentation and secon- 
dary literature and certain especially apt quota- 
tions from declarations of member states about 
the international civil service. It is an interesting 
companion volume to that of Wertheimer, The 
International Secretariat. Whereas Wertheimer’s 
was essentially a history intended to help fashion 
the coming international civil service of the 
United Nations, Langrod’s focuses largely upon 
the United Nations experience. 

The dangers to the international civil service _ 
and to any nationally neutral but eee 
positive international force are obvious as the 
world’s climate for cooperative and world com- 
munity approaches has deteriorated. But obvious 
also are the needs for a stronger international 
civil service as the world tasks that lend them- 
selves to administrative and denationalized treat- 
ment increase and as the need increases for in- 
ternational administrative leadership in discover- 
ing means of reconciling conflicting national 
views. Langrod is a vigorous protagonist on behalf 
of strengthening the international civil service to 
meet all these needs.— Warrer H. C. Laves, In- 
diana University. 


Peace-Keeping By U.N. Forces From Suez to the 
Congo. By ArrHuR Lemn Burns AND NINA 
Heatucore. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger 
[Published for the Center of International 
Studies, Princeton University], 1963, Pp. a 
256. $6.00.) \ 


Concentrating primarily on the experience of 
the United Nations Operation in the Congo from 
July 1960 through December 1962, this study is 
concerned with attempting to indicate the prece- 
dents in the U.N. use of military forces that may 
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apply in the future. An initial, and very brief, 
chapter examines the previous U.N. peace-keep- 
` ing experiences in Suez, Lebanon and Jordan, and 
Pulminates in an evaluation of Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold’s “summary study” of these 
efforts in which he attempted to ascertain guide- 
lines for future operations. In essence this volume 
analyzes the first eighteen months of the Congo 
experience to see if it is possible to further refine 
these principles o? Hammarskjold, particularily 
as this operation was intranational in character. 
At the end (and presumably in a chapter tacked 
on after the completion of the rest of the manu- 
script) is a chapzer covering the U.N. Congo 
operation from December 1962 through February 
1963, and this chapter included a revision of some 
the precedent conclusions made in the pen- 
“ultimate concludirg chapter. 

Considerable attention is given to the dilemma 
posed by the initial guidelines suggested by Ham- 
merskjold for the Congo operation: that the U.N. 
force was not to be a party in the internal fac- 
tional struggles in the Congo. An underlying 
theme in the study is the evolution of the U.N. 
role in the Congc, and the fact that while the 
ONUC was not sent to achieve political ends, in 
the end its actions had ‘political effects”. The 
analysis is directed to trying to answer three 
questions. First, did the Congo experience estab- 
lish a precedent for using military forces for 
political ends? Here the authors conclude that 
Hammarskjold would not allow the U.N. “to be 

“tinerely an instrument of power politics for any 
group of nations, nor to contravene the Charter’s 
provisions or the principles of the precedents he 
had worked to establish.’ They argue that in 
July to September 1960, the Secretary-General 
“attempted a consistent extension of those prece- 
dents to intranational situations, but the logic of 
events in the Congo rendered the extension incon- 
sistent” with the principles he had laid down in 
his “summary study” on the experiences in Suez, 
Lebanon and Jordan. Secondly, could the United 
Nations use force in the future to ease the transi- 
tion from colonial status to full independence? 
The authors conclude that: “It may appear to be 
an ideal instrument for transforming postcolonial 
situations to the shape desired by the Afro-Asian 
powers—~and therefore an invaluable tool from 
the U.S. viewpoirt for weaning the Afro-Asians 
away from their habit of looking to Moscow in 

uch cases.” Thirdly, they ask: are military forces 
used by the United Nations effective instruments 
in preserving international peace? Burns and 
Heathcote tell us: 


A doctrinaire realist might here interpolate that the Congo 
experience has exposed the myth of transcendent justice among 
states and has shown up the U.N. as merely the machinery of a 
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collective security alliance. We would rejoin that, so far as in the 
Congo operation UNOC departed from strict impartiality, it 
did so through contingent frailty and not from logical necessity. 
And we would add, on the other hand, that on numerous and 
difficult occasions the U.N. and its Secretariat acted with 
scrupulous objectivity. The future effectiveness of the Organiza- 
tion and of its forces as instruments for the preservation of peace 
is likely to depend upon which policy is remembered, 


In addition to answering these three questions, 
the authors evaluate a number of lessons from the 
U.N. experience in the Congo and suggest many 
elements that might be considered in establishing 
future peace-keeping forces. 

The study is based primarily on an examina- 
tion of the official documents and press releases 
of the U.N. Few questions are raised as to 
whether these sources really tell the complete 
story of the Congo operation, or whether this limi- 
tation of sources would have implications for the 
conclusions. In Chapter VI, attention is given to 
the attacks of the ANC on the Sudanese forces 
in Banana and Matadi in March 1961 (which 
incidents were covered in the official documents) 
but no mention is made to the massacre of a con- 
siderable number of Ghanian troops at Port 
Francqui (which information was suppressed 
from the official documents). As another example 
of omission, little attention is given to the role of 
diplomatic agents of the major powers and of the 
African states in the Congo, who, particularly in 
the first few months of the operation, complicated 
the role of the Secretary-General and his agents, 
and had an effect on delaying the Security Coun- 
cil from extending a wider mandate to the Secre- 
tary-General. The usefulness of the study as a 
guide to the official story of the U.N. role in the 
Congo is further hampered by the lack of an 
index.—T. Hovet JR., New York University. 


The Corfu Incident of 1923: Mussolini and the 
League of Nations, By James Barros. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1965. Pp. xxi, 
339. $7.50.) 


Professor Barros has written a first-rate case 


. study of diplomacy in the early interwar period. 


The Corfu Crisis of 1923 confronted the League of 
Nations with one of its first major problems, and 
the judgment is inescapable that the League failed 
to function effectively—or, rather, that it was not 
permitted by some of its important members to do 
so. Thus was set an example which was to have 
tragic consequences in the 1930’s. 

The basic facts of the matter can be quickly 
established. The President of an international 
commission sent by the “Conference of Ambassa- 
dors” (an organ established to interpret and ex- 
ecute the Peace Treaties) and members of his 
staff—all Italian citizens—were assassinated on 
Greek territory, near the Albanian border. The 
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assassin was not caught, and the motives of the 
act remain in doubt to this day. Italian reaction 
was strong and immediate. Mussolini dispatched 
an ultimatum to Greece, requiring specified ac- 
tions, including reparations, within a short time 
limit. Pending the execution of these terms, 
Italian naval forces seized the island of Corfu as a 
warranty for Greek performance. Greece appealed 
to both the League of Nations and the Conference 
of Ambassadors. The Italians, who would have 
preferred to settle the matter bilaterally with 
Greece, strenuously opposed the proposition that 
the League was competent to handle the issue. 
In this stand, they were supported by the French, 
who had reasons of their own to apprehend that 
disturbing parallels might be drawn to their occu- 
pation of the Ruhr only a short time before. The 
British supported the competence of the League 
to handle the issue, but gave in on this point 
and agreed to have the conflict handled by the 
conference of Ambassadors. The issue was re- 
solved by that body. Greece was not represented 
in the important discussions, whereas Italy, as a 
regular member, took a leading part. Needless to 
say, the outcome was an almost complete victory 
for Italy. 

So much for the outlines of the case. While the 
book would be valuable and interesting in its 
own right as a case study of an important diplo- 
matic encounter, its real significance lies in the 
larger issues which this case opens up. First 
among these is the new style of diplomacy demon- 
strated by Mussolini—with its impatience with 
the traditional, slow and restrained process of 
accommodation, and its substitution of the delib- 
erate use of force, the clear implication that those 
who stood in its way could not count on restraint 
or reasonableness, its threat to leave the League if 
that body were to address itself to the issue at 
hand. Diplomats of all countries, including regu- 
lar officials of the Italian Foreign Office, tried to 
tone down this new diplomatic approach, but in 
the end Mussolini carried the day simply by being 
unreasonable, willing to take chances while others 
were not. 

Secondly, it is interesting to note the repeated, 
overt emphasis on arguments of national pride, 
prestige, honor, glory, and dignity. One cannot 
help speculating that such concepts may be 
stressed most by those who are least sure of their 
own or their country’s position. Mussolini was a 
newcomer who badly needed an international 
triumph. Italy, whose status as a major power has 
always been clouded, also felt frustrated by the 
peace settlement. 

A third clear contribution of this study lies in 
the demonstration that differences in approach 
between France and Britain, the two major 
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guarantors of the peace settlement, did much to 
make the interwar period as tense and unstable as 
it was. Arnold Wolfers, in his Britain and France 
Between Two Wars (1940), outlined the genera, 
divergencies in approach; in this case study, they ` 
are focused on the issue at hand. 

Finally, although the conflict was peacefully 
resolved, the price paid for it was extremely high 
in terms of uncertainties about the willingness of 
the great powers to utilize the League of Nations 
as the instrument to resolve problems between 
states. The judgment of Sir Eric Drummond, then 
Secretary-General of the League, is in point when 
he said “it is generally held that the authority of 
the League has been challenged in a sphere which 
is precisely that for which it was created, and that 
this challenge has brought in question the fundg- 
mental principles which lie at the root of the pub- 
lic law of the new world order established by the 
League.” i 

We are indebted to Professor Barros for a pains- 
taking, thorough, scholarly and well-written 
effort to remind us not only of the first weakening 
of the League of Nations, but more importantly 
of the precarious nature of international institu- 
tions when they are not supported by their more 
powerful members——Frep A. SonpERMANN, 
The Colorado College. 


International Law of Fisheries. By Doveras M. 
Jounston. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1965. Pp. xxiv., 554. $12.50. 


The most direct confrontation between nany" 
(other than in war) occurs in the competition fo 
the open fisheries of the high seas. On some fishing 
grounds, the vessels of a dozen or more nations 
may be jostling each other in pursuit of an in- 
visible, fugitive, and scarce resource—a resource 
that is the common property of the world com- 
munity. There are three significant and deleteri- 
ous consequences of the international struggle for 
fisheries. Conflict arises as foreign fleets “intrude” 
on the waters near the coasts of other nation 
states, and as the coastal states respond by at- 
tempting to extend their limits of exclusive rights. 
Depletion occurs because no incividual can 
willingly and unilaterally restrain his own efforts 
in the interest of future returns, since anything he 
leaves in the sea for tomorrow will be taken by 
others today. Economic wasie is the result of open 
access to the resource, which attracts far greater 
investments in labor and capital than is rations 
for an industry. N 

These consequences are attracting increasing, 
but still inadequate, attention. Biclogists have 
been long concerned, but their management ob- 
jective of a maximum sustainable yield has be- 
come tarnished with the recognition that bio- 
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logical goals can have very damaging economic 
results. The economists are but recent venturers 


. into the problems of the sea, bringing a clear-cut 


t 


$ 


theory of waste, but no answers that can be read- 
ily adopted by the world community. Political 
scientists have given scarcely a glance to the 
administrative and management difficulties of 
internationaily shared resources. International 
lawyers have participated in many of the de- 
cisions of the past but, until recently, have based 
their decisions or the past. 
Johnston’s bock is an encouraging attempt to 
break away from the traditions of international 
law. It is a thorough and scholarly presentation, 
based on a detailad knowledge of the history and 
development of international fishery agreements 
‘and conventions. It explores in great depth the 
Arocesses of use, 2laim, and decision and the pat- 
terns of authority that are emerging. Professor 
Johnston is to be applauded for his efforts to 
introduce ‘‘socio-economic”’ criteria into the dis- 
cussions of the formulation of an international 
regime for fishezies. He concludes, and quite 
rightly, that a fisheries regime should no longer be 
tied to the concept of the territorial seas. And he 
concludes that tais regime should consider the 
needs and values of coastal states, and that this 
should permit greater development of “modified 
authorities’, i.e., neither fully shared (inclusive) 
nor fully unshared (exclusive). 

The precision with which Professor Johnston 
discusses the juridical aspects of fisheries manage- 


~gent does not carry over to his discussions of the 


‘conservation and socioeconomic criteria and ob- 


jectives. As a result, he does not realistically 
address the extent of a fisheries regime that may 
be necessary in the future. 

For example, his recommendations on socio- 
economic criteria and, indeed, on conservation 
regulations, imply the necessity for restrictions on 
the number of producers. This form of exclusion, 
without recompens?, is unlikely to be acceptable to 
the emerging nations and to those nations pres- 
ently without extensive fishery industries. It 
would be very cesirable if Professor Johnston 
could extend his analysis to the development of a 
regime that could accommodate both the maxi- 
mization of net economic revenue and its equitable 
and acceptable distribution among the nations of 
the world ecommunity—Francis T. CHRISTY, 
JR., Resources for the Future, Inc. 


Phe Security of Southern Asia. By D. E. KENNEDY. 
(New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. Pp. 
308. $7.50.) 


The spate of studies produced by American 
journalists, diptornats, political scientists, policy 
strategists, and area specialists on the defense of 
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non-Communist and, in particular, United States 
interests in Asia have addressed their own audi- 
ences, professional and national. It augurs fa- 
vorably for the development of international 
relations, as discipline and as policy, that a 
specialist educated in Great Britain and lecturing 
in Melbourne, Australia, should contribute an 
analysis of Asian security problems in an Asian 
context. i : 

The author’s intention is not a monograph— 
although he has not entirely avoided one—but 
rather an analysis of environments. He espouses 
the now traditional view that Southeast Asia is 
not a region, according to either geography or 
issue, and that for military-political reference, 
‘Southern Asia,’ is valid. This arena serves as an 
intensive and generalized focus for the study of all 
defense alliances as basic patterns of communica- 
tion and distancing between the interests of 
Communism and non-Communism. Mr. Kennedy 
established analogies, though imprecise, among 
NATO, the Warsaw Pact, SEATO and CENTO. 
The first two alliances describe a field against 
which to define the Asian heartland system of 
alliances including SEATO, CENTO, ANZUS 
end bilateral defense pacts with the United States. 
Kennedy’s analogies, summarized in the phrases, 
“balance of prudence,” and, “political equilib- 
rium,” and indeed his functional relating of Com- 
munist and non-Communist commitments are, 
unfortunately as expected, European in perspec- 
tive. The concurrent holding patterns which he 
describes in terms of alliances are therefore sub- 
ject to correction through the lenses of Russian 
and CPR, perspectives. 

Kennedy cites an Asian origin for the con- 
frontation between the United States and China, 
thus confining or telescoping in space and time the 
nature of the phenomena under consideration. 
The present Asian system of defense alliances 
found its germ in the bilateral treaty of 1951 be- 
tween the United States and the Phillipines, and 
its evolution, in the view of the author, was essen- 
tially complete in the institution of the South- 
East Asia Treaty Organization three years later 
in 1954. One is disappointed in the narrow and 
formalistic definition of Asian commitments to 
China, or to the United States, especially when 
the problem of the volume is cast as a study of the 
interaction among political goals, military and 
diplomatic resources, administration and the 
formulation of values. As he states at the outset, 
“The existence of the system of alliances in South- 
ern Asia has provided a framework for discussions 
about the security problems of the area, as well as 
establishing some procedures for dealing with the 
problems themselves. In particular, the alliances 
provide values for judgements about diplomatic 
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and strategic problems, and the assumptions of 
the alliances have tended to become part of those 
values.” (Pp. 18-19.) 

Such a research proposal suggests the recent 
and ramifying insights of theorists on systems, 
communications, and inter-group and inter-state 
conflict. However, once the influence of the CPR 
on the constellation of South Asian commitments 
is established, the analysis proceeds on a geo- 
graphical rather than a conceptual plane: its 
foci move from the outermost parameter, Com- 
munist Powers, SEATO Powers, and ‘Other 
European Countries,’ to Southern Asia itself, 
country-by-country, Sub-continent-by-Zone, to 
domestic arenas in which the relationships be- 
tween political goals and subversive instruments 
are most intense. It is with the last combination 
of categories that Kennedy is ultimately con- 
cerned since, as he maintains, the integrity of the 
nation-state as a unit constitutes the most effec- 
tive available resistance to Communist subver- 
sion in Southern Asia. 

Intra-regional collective security will develop 
with the capacity of any given country for resis- 
tance to subversion, externally controlled, and 
local, small scale wars. However, an exclusive 
South Asian arrangement could not cope with 
nuclear aggression, which by definition is a supra- 
regional commitment. On the basis of these con- 
clusions, Kennedy shifts from an analysis of the 
relations among Asian defense problems to the 
specific recommendation that, in addition to 
military capabilities against subversion and local 
aggression, some form of credible deterrence be 
established with the United States and the United 
Kingdom as guarantors and not as immediate 
defenders. 

In the absence of such a system, the individual 
initiative of India, Japan, or Indonesia is required 
to catalyze the very conditions in Asia which 
could allow military alliances with smaller na- 
tions, anathema to traditional international 
politics. India and Japan would find little that 
was attractive in Asian leadership were they to 
assume the roles of the United States in military 
defense. Here, the author assumes that the posi- 
tions of leadership among Asian nations them- 
selves would be comparable to United States- or 
United Kingdom-Asian relations. Without, of 
course, the military resources, which Kennedy 
poses as the second major handicap for an Asian 
system of deterrence, India and Japan are pa- 
tently incapable of such an initiative and reluc- 
tant to assume the place of the U. S. in any po- 
tential military confrontation against China. 
Their interests would persist in nonalliance or in 
bilateral arrangements as demonstrated by 
SEATO’s failure to galvanize regional, multi- 
lateral participation in Asian defense. 
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The equation made of military capabilities and 
types of alliance systems, bilateral or multilateral, 
is extended to concluding questions of several con- _. 
ceptual orders: would any collective security ma 
tem not create greater conflict in Asia, on the one 
hand, by revealing the means to be employed 
against an aggressor, and, on the other hand, by 
involving hostilities of such a limited scope that a 
Great Power could not feasibly intervene? What, 
then, is deterrent power in Southern Asia? 
Kennedy cites as imminent the obsolescence of 
multilateral or even bilateral arrangements in that 
area. Instead, it is the general threat of nuclear 
retaliation in a blanket Great Power guarantee 
that would both obviate the need for perpetually 
ineffective, country-by-country military commit- 
ments and free Asian states from what they ce 
to be dangerously anti-Chinese militaristic poli: 
cies. If one defines regionalism on geographic and 
military bases, one may conclude with Kennedy 
that the defense of Southern Asia as a region is 
outmoded. 

It is possible to agree that Southern Asia is 
indeed not a region but from different premises. 
If Kennedy assumed, which he did not, that 
alliances were processes in which the fact of a 
commitment, as well as the ability to execute it 
and the goal which it is perceived to effect, is an 
interest, he might perhaps have integrated his 
analysis of the West’s, and the East’s defense of 
Asia with their respective involvements in Africa 
and Latin America. He might, further, have re- 
ferred to the questions, “Is nonalignment aR aye i 
scarce diplomatic and political resource? If not, 
what is the significance of alignment?” 

Kennedy’s volume is an outstanding treatment 
of one aspect of non-Communist defense of Asia 
for an analyst of current South Asian military 
problems. But, established, as it has been initially, 
in a context of global alliances, the study fails to 
coordinate national and supra-national interests 
on that scale over time. It does not, in its present 
form, serve as a model for research on the rela- 
tionships between national interests and interna- 
tional alliance systems. 

Probably, Mr. Kennedy’s research should have 
been published five years ago. Communications on 
Asian military and political conditions at all 
levels, official and public, over space and time, are 
now so encompassing that they have created a 
various and kaleidoscopic audience whom he is no 
longer able to reach—Annze Renovur HEADLEY, 
Yale University. 


Pan Africanism and East African Integration. 
By Josurs S. Nye, Je. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1965. Pp. x, 307. $7.50.) 


Perhaps the most important episode in recent 
East African history has been the attempt and the 
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failure to achieve federation. Widely forecast by 
numerous observers, federal unification of 
` Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika (now Tanzania) 
/ seemed to be the natural product of an array of 
forces contributing towards regional integration. 
These included economic factors such as acom- 
mon market and common currency, an inter- 
territorial infrastructure, and incipient federal 
political structures such as a supra-national 
bureaucracy, an inter-territorial legislative 
assembly and a shared political movement 
(PAFMECSA). Most important, Pan-Africanism 
seemed to furnish the necessary emotional and 
ideological impetus to federation. All these forces, 
especially the exact role and impact of Pan- 
Africanism, have been carefully analyzed by 
Joseph Nye in an effort to determine why federa- 
Arion failed to occur. 

Nye’s study, which is based on intensive field 
research in East Africa during 1962 and 1963, 
indicates that none of the assumed factors of 
integration opereted unambiguously as a force 
for East African unity. The East African common 
market is an important example of this. While it 
may have benefitted all three territories it 
tended to do so unevenly and in recent years 
Kenya profited disproportionately from an ability 
to export freely to its neighbors: as new industries 
established in East Africa, they seemed to find 
Nairobi far preferable to other areas. For this 
reason, the common market generated consider- 
able strain between the countries, and disagree- 
ment over the location of future industry became 
\a bitter and divisive factor in East African 
politics. 

Ultimately, Nye shows, the decisive obstacles 
to federation were not economic but political. 
Nationalism had been accompanied by increasing 
territorial conscicusness, and the achievement of 
independence meant the creation of individual 
state power structures. Political leaders who had 
fought a long struggle to gain control over their 
societies were noz eager to surrender this power, 
almost at once, so an uncertain federal regime. 
The thorniest political problem concerned the 
nature of the constitution. The draft constitution, 
worked out during a brief period of mutual co- 
operation envisioned a strong federal system with 
a powerful president, directly elected lower house, 
and a schedule of powers which included the most 
important areas of public policy. This posed spe- 
‘cial problems for Uganda (which had the smallest 
population of the three territories and a relatively 
weak multi-party system). At this critical junc- 
ture, Pan-Africanism seemed to play a negligible 
role in keeping the federation movement alive. Of 
the three countries, only Tanganyika could be 
said to have been motivated by Pan-African ideals 
and, even then, these did not conflict with con- 
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siderations of national interest. Kenya was moved 
almost entirely by economic interest. Uganda, the 
most unwilling of the three countries, was able to 
find in the Ghanaian version of Pan-Africanism a 
convenient rationale for its negative attitude 
towards regional integration. 

Pan-Africanism and East African Integration 
has an importance which transcends its treatment 
of the East African experience. In testing estab- 
lished theories of federalism and economic inte- 
gration against the special conditions which exist 
in newly independent societies, Nye’s book repre- 
sents a valuable theoretical contribution to the 
literature on regional unification in the develop- 
ing areas —Muicuar. F. Lorcuiz, University of 
California (Los Angeles). 


The Break-up of the Soviet Empire in Eastern 
Europe. By Gurra Ionescu. (Baltimore: Pen- 
guin Books, 1965. Pp. 168. $.95.) 


This is a complex little volume. On the surface 
it tries to grapple with a great deal, yet offers 
seemingly much less. It is ambitious in its scope 
and not without merits in its accomplishments. 
The initial impulse of the reader is that here is 
another political chronicle as tangled as Con- 
golese politics. But then reading the entire book 
reveals an excellent insight and analytical mind at 
work—all the time in somewhat a tongue-in- 
cheek fashion. This work suggests more than it 
tells, but what it tells is said with clarity and in- 
sight. 

Ionescu traces the development of the ‘empire’ 
from the mid-war years, through the era of 
Stalin, the great ferment of 1956, up to the pres- 
ent—an era of increased disintegration, prolifera- 
tion and latent neutralism. The presentation and 
approach on the surface appears as heavily his- 
torical, but this tendency (or approach) only 
underlines the analytical discussion of ideological 
currents and political dynamics operative in the 
bloc. 

The author is at his best when analyzing the 
dynamics of interaction within a bloc setting in 
which the previously essential coercive functions 
of the “center” have eroded to a degree often not 
perceived by the average observer. Quite cor- 
rectly the author implies that there are newly 
found ‘‘pragmatic” stimuli which suggest at times 
the acceptance of the policy line of the USSR. 
In this sense we might witness the acceptance of 
certain behavioral patterns solely upon the basis 
of identifying these with the self-interest of the 
bloc countries. Provided that the case of Rumania 
(and more peripherally that of Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia) will not be an exception but 
rather the norm as far as the future is concerned, 
the analyst might do well to compare the dy- 
namics of internal decision-making within the 
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countries of the East European bloc with that of 
some of the newly independent countries of the 
Tiers Monde. Even more relevant might be a 
comparison of the responses of these, on the sur- 
face rather distinct, entities to the solution of 
external issues of collaboration and conflict man- 
agement. The behavior of Rumania analyzed 
within the context of the Sino-Soviet conflict and 
the parailel ensuing secondary “position fighting” 
within the bloc could very well offer some inter- 
esting lessons as far as the issue of non-commit- 
ment and non-alignment is concerned among the 
Afro-Asian nations. Forgetting about the symbols 
of Communist parlance, the statements of the 
Rumanians regarding economic and political 
interrelations might well come from the oratories 
of the Nkrumahs, Toures or Nassers. 

As Ionescu quite correctly states, the assertion 
of political independence by the Rumanians pro- 
ceeded through the channel which offered the 
maximum rewards with the probability of min- 
imum. risks: the insistence upon economic inde- 
pendence. The Rumanians successfully started to 
talk about the role of the rhythm of economic de- 
velopment—and soon after the. Czechs and Hun- 
garians got the clue too. The issue of the rate and 
nature of industralization and the proper alloca- 
tion of resources naturally led to the considering 
of economic nationalism as a manipulative symbol 
of both independent thinking and creative self- 
assurance in decision making. Alas, we are back 
again with the example of the developing coun- 
tries and their arguments about balanced or un- 
balanced growth, the issues of politically manipu- 
lated economic nationalism in Latin America, or 
the old problem of industralization versus agrar- 
ian development. Someone in Bucharest must 
have been listening to the theses of Raul Prebisch! 

Thus, in the end result, with what are we left? 
Is the bloc in a state of decay, dispersal or dis- 
integration? The-answer, maybe, lies in thesug- 
gestion that the system is undergoing a continual 
process of change (change contrasted to notions of 
development) best characterized by what this 
reviewer considers to be dynamic stagnation. The 
internal manipulation of social forces and ideo- 
logical conflicts has become an everyday concern 
as the political systems of the East European bloc 
countries seek to induce identification and support 
from the populace. The Kadars, Gomulkas and 
Ceausescus know that there is no return to the 
times of Stalin. The men in Moscow must feel 
increasingly that the same is true as far as intra- 
bloc relations are concerned.—ARPAD VON Lazar, 
Vanderbilt University. 


Winning Without War. By AMITAI ETZIONI, (New 
` York: Doubleday and Company, 1964, Pp. 
XIII, 271. $4.95.) 
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This is a decent and humane book, written iù a 
spirit of hope and reason that does not seem war- 
ranted by the world in which we live. The auther i 
begins by describing the change that has taken 
place in the bipolar system that dominated the 
first decade of the Cold War. By making Soviet- 
American relations the focus of his analysis 
Etzioni may have biased his analysis somewhat. 

He then extrapolates from this that possibilities 
exist for stabilizing East-West relations on the 
basis of presumed rules of the game. The author 
writes (p. 107): 


"I do not suggest shifting from a system that relies on power to 
one that relies on morality or from the force of armies to the 
force of public opinion; given the present state of international 
relations, such a shift could be extremely hazardous. I do sug-% 
gest making explicit and effective the rules that have evolve 
implicitly and are today imperfectly enforced. . A 


Now the term ‘rule’ implies something far more 
compelling and authoritative than the uneasy 
détente that presently exists between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Furthermore it is 
precisely over the unresolved problem of Germany 
that the rules do not seem to apply, and there 
Russia is busily contributing to one of America’s 
most bitter and galling diplomatic experiences. 
Etzioni’s central thesis is that the Cold War 
that began in the forties has been fed by an exten- 
sion of opposed security interests into the African, 
Asian, and Latin-American continents and that 
the reasonable thing for Russia and America to do 
now is to admit that neither of them can hope to 
win a decisive breakthrough without the risk of 
war and that both, therefore, ought to practice 
“remote deterrence.” Non-armed competition— 
in ideology, trade, aid—would continue between 
the two systems, but each would refrain from 
direct or indirect military interference or subver- 


‘sion. Each would instead rely upon a capacity to 


intervene swiftly and decisively should the other 
side commit aggression to deter such aggression 
from happening. Etzioni describes this as ‘‘hold- 
ing from the outside” and insists that it is not the 
same as disengagement. Because the Soviet bloc 
would be deterred from intervening and consoli- 
dating its control, left-wing, even Communist, 
revolutions in third world countries would pose no 
threat to the United States. United States could 
accept revolutionary change with equanimity and 
there would be no need for sickening recourse to 
intervention as in Viet Nam and the Dominican 
Republic. xX 

In the second half of his study, Professor ` 
Etzioni extends the same species of hopeful rea- 
soning to such matters as pesceful competition in 
the underdeveloped countries, to the arms race 
and arms control, and to international relations 
ìn the nuclear age. 

While addressing himself to concrete problems 
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of the Cold War, Etzioni is really presenting a 
model of what might be the conditions of a stable 
infernational order if its leading members could 
/see the light of their best long-run interest. But is 
it not precisely the character of the real world that 
no such light shines evenly for all of them at one 
time? Some states such as China are violently 
opposed to the existing status quo; neither Pei- 
ping nor Washington appear in the least inter- 
ested in upholding rules that might favc. the 
other’s interests. Each is obsessed with immed. ce 
advantages, not with long-run consequences. Is it 
not precisely the unequal interest nations have in 
the status quo and the concommitant security 
psychosis that, in the absence of an independent 
authority, accounts for the ubiquity of power in 
jpfernational relations? 
Elsewhere Etzioni speaks of a ‘major new in- 
sight’ that gives him reason to believe that much 
more can be achieved in the matter of disarma- 
ment through interbloc agreements and adversary 
inspection (p. 207) and therefore the former 
obstacle of impartial international inspection can 
be bypassed. But was international inspection per 
se ever the real obstacle (and not Soviet fear of 
U, S. dominated U. N. inspection) and why does 
the author think the Soviets would be willing to 
accept adversary inspection given the degree to 
which secrecy is a condition of their system’s 
existence? 
Then too Etzioni underplays the intensity and 
~ ubiquity of power politics. Common sense keeps 
“the Soviet Union and the United States from 
attempting to nuclearize one another and en- 
courages them to limit the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons, but beyond that the very existence 
of the other is still a threat and a challenge. Be- 
cause the attitude of China and the importance of 
the Sino-American conflict are somewhat slighted, 
Etzioni underestimates the obstacles to reason. 
Etzioni starts with the assumption that all states 
have an equal interest in stabilizing the status 
quo, although hew anyone with his firsthand 
experience with the Israeli-Arab situation can 
make such an assumption is hard to understand, 
Secondly Etzioni’s analysis discounts or seriously 
underestimates the degree to which governments 
are under the control of unreasoning forces of a 
domestic, psychological, political, and bureau- 
cratic nature that greatly limit their maneuver- 
ability. It takes a combination of circumstances 

Mnd gifted national leaders like Kennedy to wrest 
minor gains. 

Despite the weakness of his assumptions much 
of Etzioni’s analysis remains valid because it is 
directed against an exessive American preoccupa- 
tion with power and control. We are intent upon a 
ten year war in Viet Nam to induce Communist 
China to respect our rules of the international 
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comity, but we refuse to employ the political and 
diplomatic means that over a similar period might 
alter Peiping’s behavior. Winning Without War 
is a solid antidote to a one-sided approach to inter- 
national relations.—-Davip S. MCLELLAN, Univer- 
sity of California (Riverside). 


Policy and Power: Two Centuries of American 
Foreign Policy. By Rusu BartueTT, (New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1965, paper. Pp. xiv, 303. 
$1.95.) Š 


Frequently in preparing a course on contem- 
porary United States foreign policy-making a 
teacher looks for some relatively brief survey of 
American history which his students can use to 
put current problems into long-term perspective. 
Most of the materials available thus far have been 
too long for inclusion in the usual political science 
course, being designed instead as texts for full 
history courses. The volume under review, how- 
ever, is fairly short, a paperback, is clearly 
written, and becomes a prime candidate to fill the 
gap. 

Professor Bartlett covers most of the major 
problems of past American foreign policy in what 
seems, to this non-historian, to be a competent 
manner. The book is of course not intended to bea 
reference source for the professional, yet for a 
brief text it is quite comprehensive and can be. 
recommended to the political science teacher. But 
in terms of the concepts and theories of our pro- 
fession he will have to supplement, clarify, and 
correct some aspects in a careful fashion. 

As a provider of factual information for our 
hypothetical course it is a quite adequate history 
of American foreign policy in the narrow sense, 
but not of American foreign-policy making. It 
gives very little interpretation of why a given 
decision was made or how it was molded by the 
political process. Too often one sees the United 
States as essentially responding to external 
stimuli, without having any sense of what alterna- 
tive responses might have been available. (There 
is, however, frequent concern with the formal 
aspects of policy—like whether the President 
acted constitutionally in the destroyers-for-bases 
deal, or in sending troops to Korea.) Perhaps 
some references to works such as those on isola- 
tionism in the late 1930’s, or the Georges’ on 
Woodrow Wilson, might help give another per- 
spective. 

This whole problem is especially evident when 
the author discusses the policies of other states. 
Most obvious is an excessive personalization. 
References such as for 1937: “The Chinese people 
were growing restless under the inactivity of the 
government against the Japanese invaders” 
hardly give the student a very accurate view of 
decision making in a vast underdeveloped coun- 
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try. It is more serious elsewhere. Professor Bart- 
lett’s summary of the events of 1941, ‘“The way to 
peace was always open to Japan,” quite neglects 
the dynamics of Japanese policy and the interplay 
of various interest groups. More consequential 
still is a case which remains directly relevant to 
current world politics. Because Premier Khru- 
shchev knew about the U-2 flights for years before 
the 1960 Paris Conference the author concludes 
that the actual downing of an aircraft could have 
had nothing to do with the Russian decision to 
wreck the conference. But certainly a recollection 
of the internal rivalries within the Soviet Union 
shows why the Russian leader might have felt 
obliged to torpedo a meeting immediately after 
the flights had become public knowledge. This 
whole difficulty stems from a bad case of what 
has been called the “level of analysis” problem, 
and can actually be turned by a skillful teacher 
into a useful pedagogical instrument. 

Some less serious problems include an excessive 
focus of concentration upon particular events seen 
as trees without reference to any forest. One con- 
sequence is an extreme caution in evaluating 
causality. Typically, as in discussing the causes of 
British neutrality in the Civil War, we find an 
explicit disavowal of any search for “primary” 
causes followed by a long list of contributing fac- 

- tors. Without in any sense denying the complexity 
of such situations, a more discernible theoretical 
framework plus a modest bent for comparative 
analysis might at least help to narrow down the 
list. Partly too just a little less caution is called 
for generally—the careful listing of pros and cons 
on current controversial issues (e.g., foreign aid) is 
a bit painful. 

I also missed the development of many com- 
mon threads through the period covered, with the 
chief exception of a continuing interest in neutral 
rights and naval warfare. To the political scientist 
maybe one of the most illuminating sections of the 
book comes at the beginning, in dealing with the 
American revolution, where Professor Bartlett 
makes very clear the degree to which the col- 
onists were dependent upon foreign (French) 
help in liberating themselves. A comparison of 
this situation with the colonial wars of the mid- 
Twentieth Century might prove fascinating. And 
an explicit contrast might usefully have been 
made between America’s problem, around 1800, 
of trying to extricate itself from European quar- 
rels and the situation following 1940 when the 
great thrust of our policy has been actively to 
resolve European and world-wide problems in a 
direction favorable to us. 

In dwelling on some of what a political scientist 
might consider the flaws of the book I do not mean 
to imply that it is not well done, or not useful to 
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us. On the contrary, it does fill an important 
teaching need. It is precisely in trying to adapt 
what a man in another discipline has done that ® 
often have our most stimulating thoughts in the 
classroom.—Brucs M. Russert, Yale University. 


The Democratic Revolution. By BRYAN MAGEE. 
(Chester Springs, Pa.: Dufour Editions, 1964. 
Pp. 128. $2.95.) ‘ 


The New Concert of Nations. By CHRISTOPHER 
Montagu Woopuovse. (Chester Springs, Pa.: 
Dufour Editions, 1964. Pp. 103. $2.95.) 


Both of these little volumes have been pub- 
ished as part of a list of “Background Books” to 
inform the general reader, but they are aimed pri- 
marily at a British audience. They seek to expr 
the world as it really is, and to offer meaningful ` 
predictions concerning its future. However, both 
authors have been forced by the goal of brevity 
into dangerous omissions and oversimplifications 
and, further, they have not feared to venture pre- 
dictions based on somewhat scanty evidence. 

By far the best of the two books is The Demo- 
cratic Revolution by Bryan Magee, world traveller, 
author, and British television reporter. His basic 
thesis is that the capitalist West and the com- 
munist states are now moving inevitably down the 
desirable path of democratic socialism, and that 
the newly emerged states should hurry to do so 
too if they know what is good for them. Accord- 
ingly, the old theories of the cold war with their 
ideological premises must be abandoned in ordek 
to understand what is really happening. : 

While there can be no doubt that capitalism 
has undergone profound transformations as a 
consequence of modern technology and political 
democracy, Magee goes rather far when he 
speaks of the “abandonment of capitalism.” 
Socialized capitalism, if one may risk this term, 
has retained some of the vital characteristics of 
the older system, and it: flourishes in a revived 
Western Europe and Japan, as well as in the 
United States. Indeed, some of capitalism’s con- 
cepts about the market as a regulator seem now 
to be attracting attention in strange places! 

In his exploration of communism, Magee is 
devastating. He notes in some detail that the evils 
which Marx ascribed to capitalism are today most 
characteristic of the communist societies, a factor 
creating profound disillusion even among their, 
own elites. Magee believes that today realist 
supersedes Marxism as a guide to communist 
policy. This, along with persistent pressures for 
better living standards and nationalism, accounts 
for the growing diversity in the communist camp. 
Thus Western governments should avoid policies 
which lump all communist states together, and 
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should ‘cooperate with liberal Communist 
rulers.” However, while Magee notes the continu- 
.. ation of the ideological struggle against the West 
y the communist leaders, he believes they are 
“now dedicated to peace and that “the Com- 
munist world has turned from being outward- 
looking and expansionist to being inward-looking 
and on the defensive.” Is not the wish here push- 
ing a bit ahead of the facts? Unfortunately, Ma- 
gee makes no reference at all to NATO and other 
anti-communist policies as deterrents to com- 
munist expansion, even in Europe. 

The best section of the book concerns the “‘de- 
veloping world.” After justifying the recent rush 
toward self-government and independence, and 
the rejection by tae new states of communism as 
another form of subservience, Magee explores and 

_AMBunters the arguments commonly used, espe- 
cially in Africa, in support of new authoritarian 
regimes. He notes that the leaders of these states 
were rightly angered when told by the imperialist 
powers that their people were not ready for self- 
government, but too often after independence 
some leaders advanced exactly the same view in 
rejecting democratic institutions. He supports 
Churchill’s dictum that democracy is the worst 
form of government except for all others. More to 
the point, he chices opponents of democracy for 
assuming that what to do is obvious, and that the 
difficulties arise in getting it done. On the con- 
trary, “‘the most serious problems relate to what 
to do.” Free discussion lessens the danger in 

“\.epolitics of making the wrong decision, and if the 
wrong decision is made, it allows readier correc- 
tion. Consequently, democracy is not a luxury for 
the new states, but essential to their welfare. 
Sooner or later taey will understand this point 
and also move toward democratic socialism. The 
older liberal regimes which may be considered as 
already in or near the social democratic camp 
should help the new states to find the path and to 
set a specific timetable for traveling it. 

Magee is not soncerned here with economic 
analysis and corsequently asks his reader to 
accept a vague sovialism on faith. His focal point 
is democracy, and, while he says little new, he is 
on the whole clear and persuasive. A more thor- 
ough discussion would also have touched on the 
relation between the democratic state and capital- 
ism and socialism. To the virtues of freedom and 
equality which he explored, Magee might also 

peeve added hard work and initiative, which he 
ignored. 
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The volume on The New Concert of Nations by 
C. M. Woodhouse, Conservative Member of 
Parliament for Oxford and formerly Director- 
General of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, sets forth the simple point that today 
states are in different phases in relation to their 
experience with nationalism. As the new states 
“become mature,” they will recognize the essen- 
tial character of interdependence. Eventually a 
new and broader concert of nations will be estab- 
lished as the basis for true peace when national 
interests and boundaries are subordinated to the 
needs of all humanity. This will occur as people 
become aware that the nation-state does not 
provide an adequate framework for fulfilling their 
aspirations. The book is rather discursive, super- 
ficial, and contains a surprising number of factual 
errors, considering the experience of the author. 

Magee and Woodhouse both assumed the ab- 
sence of war in the days ahead, and they both 
radiated a glowing optimism about future trends. 
Likewise, they paid very little attention to the 
regime in Peking. Indeed, Woodhouse said almost 
nothing at all about the communist states. Per- 
haps this is the way to achieve at least brevity in 
analysis-—ALFRED FERNBACH, University of Vir- 
ginia. 


International Affairs. PREPARED UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF ALFRED Dr Grazia. (New 
York: Universal Reference System, 1965. Pp. 
xxxii, 1205. $29.95.) 


A computer-produced bibliography of 3,030 
books and articles on international affairs. Unique 
feature is the “Topical and Methodological 
Index” developed by De Grazia, which provides 
far more intensive indexing than library catalogs 
or traditional bibliographies. The first of ten pro- 
jected bibliographical volumes in a series on 
“Political Science, Government, and Public 
Policy.” —C.B. 


Inter-American Conferences 1826-1954: History 
and Problems. By SamurL Guy Inman. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The University Press of Wash- 
ington, D. C. and the Community College 
Press, 1965, pp. 282.) 


An authoritative account of the Inter-American 
Conferences from 1826 to 1954, which is also 
partly autobiographical. The author’s personal 
recollections give the work special interest and 
value.—F.G.G. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


1966 ANNUAL MEETING AND SLATE OF OFFICERS FOR 1966-67 


The 1966 Annual Meeting of the Association will be held September 6-10 at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, New York City. Professor Ithiel de Sola Pool, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is Chairman of the Program Committee. 

At the Annual Business Meeting of the Association, to be held at 4:30 p.m. Wednesday, 
Sept. 7, in the Georgian Room, Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York City, the Nominating 
Committee (comprised of Bernard C. Cohen, University of Wisconsin, Chairman; Gwendolen 
M. Carter, Northwestern University; Alfred Diamant, Haverford College; Robert Horn, 
Stanford University; Samuel P. Huntington, Harvard University; and Donald R. Matthews, 
University of North Carolina) will propose the following officers for 1966-67: 


President Elect: Merle Fainsod, Harvard University 

Vice Presidents: Avery Leiserson, Vanderbilt University 
Richard C. Snyder, University of California, Irvine 
Harold Stein, Princeton University 

Secretary: Kenneth Waltz, Swarthmore College 

Treasurer: Max M. Kampelman, Washington, D.C. 


Members of the Council for two years: 


M. Margaret Ball, Duke University 

H. Paul Castleberry, Washington State University 

Edgar S. Furniss, Jr., Ohio State University 

Herbert Kaufman, Yale University 

Charles A. McClelland, University of Southern California 

Alfred G. Meyer, Michigan State University * 
Clara Penniman, University of Wisconsin 

Clinton Rossiter, Cornell University 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 1967 ANNUAL MEETING 


The 1967 Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in Chicago at the Pick-Congress 
Hotel, September 5-9. Early appointment of the Program Committee for the meeting makes 
it timely now to invite anyone having program suggestions for the occasion to convey them 
as soon as convenient, and prior to October, 1966, to the Chairman or an appropriate member 
of the Committee. Members of the Committee are: 


Chairman, Harry Eckstein, Princeton University 

American Politics: National and Local—Allan P. Sindler, Cornell University 

History of Political Thought—Melvin Richter, Hunter College 

International Politics and Organization—Stanley Hoffmann, Harvard University 

Authoritarian Political Systems—Robert C. Tucker, Princeton University 

Political Development—-Samuel P. Huntington, Harvard University 

Comparative Political Behavior—Sidney Verba, Stanford University 

Parties and Pressure Groups—Henry W. Ehrmann, Dartmouth College 

Political Stratification (Power, Influence, Elites, Leadership)—Nelson W. Polsby, 
Wesleyan University 

Political Violence—James C. Davies, University of Oregon 

The Political Science Curriculum—Vernon Van Dyke, University of Iowa 

The Political and Social Sciences—Seymour Martin Lipset, Harvard University 


The Program Committee invites younger members of the Association to submit papers for 
consideration to the appropriate section chairman listed above. This procedure replaces 
separately organized selected-paper or volunteer-paper panels but is designed to offer the same 
opportunity. To be considered, papers should be submitted no later than November 1, 1966. 
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WASHINGTON OFFICE NEWSLETTER 


re Ford Foundation Announces Nearly $3,000,000 


in Grants for 4 American Political Science Associa- 
tion Programs. The Ford Foundation on April 28 
announced nearly $3,000,000 in grants to the 
Association for operation of public service pro- 
grams over the next five years. The individual 
grants and activities which they will support are: 


$690,000 for orientation of newly elected 
state legislators under a State Legislative 
Service Program. 

~-$750,000 for a Public Affairs Reporting 
Awards Program, including seminars and 
fellowships for political journalists. 

~~-$775,000 for continuation of the Congres- 
sional Fellowship Program, which brings 
political scientists and journalists to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for study of and work with 
Congress. 

—~-$770,000 fcr state and local internship pro- 
grams organized and conducted by univer- 
sity departments of political science. 


Y~ 


Legislative Service Programs will be developed 
in about five states each year. Designed to intrc- 
duce incoming members to the workings of their 
legislature, eack. program will include a series cf 
seminars and the preparation of a handbook on 
legislative practices, organization and traditions. 
The Association co-sponsored similar programs 
for newly elected members of the U. S. House of 
Representatives in 1963 and 1965. 

The grant for reporting awards provides for 

. continuation and expansion of a program which 
has been operated by the Association since 1956. 
Its purpose is tc encourage and reward excellence 
in public affairs reporting at the state and local 
level. About 60 such awards will be made each 
year. Winners will be selected on the basis of 
regional competitions and will attend one-week 
seminars on state and local government. Addi- 
tionally, the grant provides for establishment of a 
new fellowship program for newsmen. On the 
basis of a national competition, the Association 
each year will award 12 fellowships for six months 
to one year of study in colleges and universities 
of the successful candidates’ choice. Generally, 
these awards will be made to reporters of publie 
affairs who wish to develop new techniques for 

| gathering and reporting the news or who wish to 
improve their knowledge in a particular field. 
Sponsored by the Association since 1953, the 

Congressional Fellowship Program brings about 

16 journalists ard political scientists to Washing- 

ton each year for nine-months of first-hand ob- 
servation of Congress. Congressional Fellows are 


chosen in a 
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on the staffs of Congressional committees. The 
purpose of this fellowship experience is to improve 
teaching, research, and reporting on Congress and 
the legislative process. Participants attend educa- 
tional seminars conducted by the Association 
throughout the period they are serving in Con- 
gressional offices. 

The State and Local Internship Program is de- 
signed to establish internship as a permanent 
feature of graduate-level instruction in political 
science. Individual university departments of 
political science will submit proposals for opera- 
tion of internship programs to the Association, 
which will provide funds and technical assistance 
to support them. Under this program, the intern- 
ships may be in state legislatures, with adminis- 
trators at the state, city and county levels, or in 
state and local party organizations. 

Congressional Fellowship Awards. In March, the 
Association announced 16 winners in the national 
competition for the 1966-67 Congressional Fel- 
lowship awards. The winners—seven journalists, 
eight political scientists, and one psychologist— 
will be brought to the Nation’s Capital for a year 
of full-time work in the offices of Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives. 

The Congressional Fellows will arrive in Wash- 
ington in mid-November for a six-week orienta- 
tion period and will begin working in Congres- 
sional offices of their choice about January 1, 
1967. The program ends August 15, 1967. 

The 16 winners were selected on the basis of 
superior academic training and experience. Final 
selections were made by an Advisory Committee 
made up of government officials, Washington 
newsmen, and political scientists. 


Journalist winners are: 


Loren F. Ghiglione, 25, former reporter for 
Claremont (Calif.) Courier and Washington 
(D. C.) Post, presently at Yale University 

Stephen B. Goddard, 24, city hall reporter, 
Hartford (Conn.) Times 

Harry A. Lenhart, Jr., 27, on leave from Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Plain Dealer, presently at Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

Wesley G. Pippert, 32, reporter, United Press 
International, Chicago 

William E. Shands, 32, assistant news editor, 
Redwood City (Calif.) Tribune 

Roger Summers, 31, courthouse and political 
reporter, Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram 

Harrison J. Ullmann, 31, science and medical 
writer, Indianapolis (Indiana) Star 


Political science winners are: 
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R. Roger Majak, 25, Ph.D. candidate, Ohio 
State University 

James T. Murphy, 28, Ph.D. candidate, Uni- 
versity of Rochester 

Conrad P. Rutkowski, 27, Ph.D. candidate, 
Fordham University 

Morley Segal, 32, assistant professor of political 
science, California State College at Hayward 

Clarence N. Stone, 31, assistant professor of 
political science, Emory University 

James ©. Underwood, 28, Ph.D. candidate, 
Syracuse University 

Gilbert Ware, 32, senior program analyst, Civil 
Rights Commission 


Psychologist winner ts: 


Monroe Friedman, 31, associate professor of 
psychology, Eastern Michigan University 


Summer NDEA Civics Institutes. Five NDEA 
Civics Institutes for advanced study by ele- 
mentary and secondary studies teachers are 
scheduled for this summer. Provision for the 
Institute program resulted from the amendment 
of Title XI of the NDEA Act of 1958. The first 
five Institutes, their titles and Directors are: 


Columbia University, “American Liberties,” 
Alan F. Westin 

The University of Florida, “American Govern- 
ment and Politics,” Manning J. Dauer 

Southern University, “American Government 
and Politics,’ Jewel L. Prestage 

Wayne State, ‘International Relations: Prob- 
lems of War and Peace,” Russell H. Broad- 
head 

University of California at Los Angeles, ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Democracy: Conflict and Consen- 
sus,” Herbert Morris 


Seminars in Legislative Operations. Legislative 
Operations Roundtables, jointly sponsored by the 
Association and the Office of Career Development 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, were held 
January 24-25 and April 18-22 for Federal 
Executives. The program is part of a continuing 
series of Roundtables designed to improve the 
federal career executive’s knowledge and under- 
standing of executive-legislative relations through 
an examination in depth of Congressional func- 
tions and processes. Discussion leaders and their 
topics were as follows: 


Max M. Kampelman, American Political 
Science Association Treasurer and Counsel; 
“Congress and the American Political Sys- 
tem.” 

Robert L. Peabody, Johns Hopkins University; 
Randall Ripley, Brookings Institution; and 
George Meader, Associate Counsel, Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress; 
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“Congressional Organization and Reorgani- 
zation.” 

Mike Gorman, Executive Director, National 
Committee Against Mental Health; ‘‘Lobby- 
ing and Congressional Reaction.” 

Wayne Granquist, Administrative Assistant, 
Senator Abraham Ribicoff; John P. Carlson, 
Minority Counsel, House Governmental 
Operations Committee; George Stafford, 
Administrative Assistant, Senator Frank 
Carlson; and Frank Matchett, Deputy 
Director, House Sub-Committee on Man- 
power; “The Role of Congressional Staff.” 

Richard F. Fenno, Jr., University of Rochester; 
“The House Appropriaticns Committee as a 
Political System.” 

Warren Miller, Survey Research Center; 
Congressman and his Constituency.” 
Rep. Thomas S. Foley (D-Washington), and 
Rep. William S. Mailliard (R~California); 

“Perspectives of the Congressmen.” 

Donald R. Matthews, University of North 
Carolina; “U. S. Senators and their World: A 
Behavioral Analysis.” 

Sen. Thruston B. Morton (R-Kentucky), and 
D. B. Hardeman, Trinity College; ‘“Congres- 
sional Leadership and the Legislative Pro- 
cess.” 

Samuel: Halperin, Deputy Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; J. Leiper Freeman, Vanderbils Univer- 
sity; and Ben L. Steele, Congressional Liai- 


son Office, Department of Agriculture; “Con- p” 


gressional Relations with Agencies—The / 
Liaison Office and the Subsystem.” 

Phillip Sam Hughes, Bureau of the Budget; 
“Executive Planning, Budgeting and Legisla- 
tive Clearance.” 

David S. Broder, The New York Times; 
“Congress, the Press and Public Opinion.” 

Carl B. Swisher, Johns Hopkins University; 
“The Courts and Congress.” 

Ralph K. Huitt, Assistant Secretary for Legis- 
lation, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare; and Bryce Harlow, Director of 
Governmental Relations, Proctor end Gam- 
ble Co.; ‘Presidential Leadership and Execu- 
tive-Legislative Relations.” 


A.P.S.A. Social Studies Projects. The Associa- 
tion has co-sponsored three programs in recent 


months in the area of secondary social studies. In x 


January, the Association was a co-sponsor with 
the Social Science Department of Jersey City 
State College of a “Conference on the Improve- 
ment of Social Studies Instruction.” Participants 
in the panel on “Political Science and the Social 
Studies” included: Norman W. Beck, Jersey City 
State College, Chairman, Robert E. Cleary, 
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American University, paper, Walter E. Beach, 
American Political Science Association, and 


- ‘\/Stanley Worton, Jersey City State College, 


` discussants. 

Participants in @ spring series of seminars, 
“Political Science and the Social Studies,” co- 
sponsored with the Montgomery County, Mary- 
land Public Schools included: 


Robert E. Cleary, American University; ‘‘Polit- 
ical Science and the Social Studies.” 

Brad Patterson, Treasury Department; ‘'Con- 
gress and the Presidency.” 


Louis 8. Loeb, American University; “The 


Judicial Process.” 
H. Field Heviland, Brookings Institution; 
“Foreign Policy and International Re- 
>» ~ lations.” 


The Association co-sponsored a seminar series 


with the Arlington County, Virginia Public 
Schools, on “Congress and the American Political 


System.” Participants and their topics included: 
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D. B. Hardeman, Trinity College; “The Legis- 
lative Process.” 

Robert L. Peabody, Johns Hopkins University; 
“Congressional Organization and Reorgani- 
zation,” 

John F. Manley, Brookings Institution; ‘The 
Congressional Committee; The House Ways 


and Means Committee as a Case Study.” 

Rep. Robert T. Secrest (D-Ohio); ‘“Represent- 
ing and Informing the People: The House of 
Representatives.” 

Stanley J. McFarland, National Education 
Association; “External Pressures on Con- 
gress.” 

Albert L. Alford, Office of Education; “Legisla- 
tive-Executive Branch Relations.” 

William Selover, The Christian Science Moni- 
tor; ‘The Press and Congress.” 

Warren Butler, Legislative Assistant; Rep. 
William Widnall (R-N. J.); “The Congres- 
sional Staff System.” 





NOTICE 
RESOLUTIONS AT ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


In accordanse with ARTICLE VIII of the Constitution, this is to call attention of members 
of the Association to the provision of the APSA constitution that: 


“All resolutions shall be referred to the Council for its recommendations before sub- 
- mission tc the vote of the Association at its Annual Business Meeting.” 


The Council of the Association will meet all dey September 6, 1966, in the Cornell Room’ 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York City. 





PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


At its ninth annual meeting in November, the 
Missouri Political Science Association elected the 
following new officers: president, Robert Jacob, 


Central Methodist College, Fayette; vice presi- 


dent, Robert Karsch, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; secretary-treasurer, David A. Leu- 
thold, University of Missouri, Columbia; execu- 


tive council member, Al C. Sullivan, Jr., Assistant 


State Budget Director. - 

Retiring officers included Robert Salisbury, 
Washington University, president, and Lloyd 
Wells, University of Missouri, Columbia, execu- 
tive council member. i 

Papers were presented by Philip Maher, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Governor for Urban 
Affairs; Victor T. Le Vine, Washington Univer- 
sity; Congressman Thomas B. Curtis; Lyman 
Sargent, University of Missouri at St. Louis; 
H. Carl Camp, Southeast Missouri State College; 


David Wurfel, University of Missouri, Columbia; 
and Robert Salisbury. 

The next annual meeting will be held October 
8-9, 1966 at Mai-Tai Resort, Lake of the Ozarks, 
Missouri. 


The second conference of The Cross National. 
Program of Political and Social Change was held 
at the University of Ibadan, Nigeria, from August 
16 to September 10, 1965. Participants included: 
Sidney Verba and Gabriel Almond, Stanford 
University; Robert Somer, Berkeley; Samuel 
Eldersveld, Michigan; Ulf Himmelstrand and 
Albert Imohiosen, University of Ibadan; Pablo 
Gonzalez Casanova, Ciudad Universitaria; Rajni 
Kothari and Bashir Ahmed, Centre for the Study 
of Developing Societies, New Delhi; and Hajime 
Tkeuchi and Joji Watanuki, University of Tokyo. 
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The Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History will hold its fifty-first annual meet~ 
ing in Baltimore, Maryland, at the Sheraton- 
Belvedere Hotel, October 21, 22 and 23, 1966. 
Persons interested in attendance or participation 
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are invited to contact Roland C. McConnell, 
Chairman of Arrangements or Walter Fisher, 


Program Chairman; Morgan State College, Colds) 


spring Lane and Hillen Road, Baltimore, Mary- | 
land 21212. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The Institute on American Freedoms an- 
nounces its sponsorship of a prize essay contest 
for graduate students in political science. An 
award of $1,000 will be made for the best original 
research project on “frontier problems in the 
field of criminal law or the administraticn of 
criminal justice.” Similar awards will be made to 
graduate students in law and sociology. 

Judges of the contest will be selected by the 
Executive Board of the Institute. Their decision 
will be announced before January 1, 1967. Es- 
says, either individually or jointly written, must 
be submitted by September 1, 1966. Published 
articles will be considered if they appeared after 
January 1, 1965. 

Members of the Executive Board of the 
Institute are: Daniel M. Berman, The American 
University (Executive Director); Vern Country- 
man, Harvard Law School; David Fellman, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Philip B. Kurland, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School; and Herbert L. 
Packer, Stanford University Law School. 


In order to assist scholars to acquire survey 
materials from the developing countries, the 
Survey Research Center of the University of 
California, Berkeley, under a grant from the 
National Science Foundation, created the Inter- 
national Data Library and Reference Service two 
years ago. The Library now has approximately 
120 studies, including 70 from Asia and 37 from 
Latin America. Except for the few studies which 
are still being analyzed by the original data- 
suppliers, all of these materials can be freely 
rediffused. Most of the studies have been cleaned, 
but most of the clean versions are on octal tape. 
In the future, the Library will maintain the 
cleaned studies on BCD tape. Of course, the 
cards also can be obtained. 

The user of this unique service need pay only 
the duplicating and mailing costs. 

In addition to acquiring materials from other 
countries, the Library has collected information 
about foreign research agencies and organiza- 
tions capable of collecting materials for American 
scholars. (Information on other specialized 
archives and social science information services 
may be obtained from the Executive Director, 
Council of Social Science Data Archives, Bureau 


of Applied Social Research, 605 West 115th, New 
York, New York 10025.) 

To help the Library perform these important 
services, scholars are requested to inform it of 
studies and information which it might consider 
acquiring. i 
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Please address your inquiries to the Inter, 


national Data Library and Reference Service, 
Survey Research Center, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California 94720. 


American political scientists presently among 
the specialists at work in the Senior Specialists 
program of the East-West Center, University of 
Hawaii are Henry Hart, University of Wisconsin; 
Richard S. Wheeler, University of Michigan, and 
Martin Landau, Brooklyn College. 


A group of anonymous donors, friends of 
Harold H. Fisher, Chairman Emeritus of the 
Hoover Institute and Library at Stanford Uni- 
versity, have pledged $100,000 to Mills College 
for the establishment of a scholarship honoring / 
him. Professor Fisher was associated with Mills 
College from 1961 to 1964 as visiting professor of 
history and government. Since his retirement 
from Stanford in 1955, he has served on the 
faculties of the University of California at 
Berkeley, San Francisco State College, Columbia 
University and Tokyo University. 


This summer four seminars will be held at the 
University of Michigan in Ann Arbor under the 
auspices of the Inter-university Consortium for 
Political Research, a cooperating group of sixty 
American and Canadian universities. Hight-week 
courses in research design, data analysis, and 


-mathematical political analysis will extend from 


June 29 to August 18. In addition, a specialized 
seminar in comparative reseerch in state polities 
will be held from August 1 through August 12. , 


od 
The seminar in mathematica! political analysis is ' 


jointly sponsored by the Mathematical Social 
Science Board and will be led by Hayward Alker 
of Yale University. The state politics seminar will 
be led by Herbert Jacob of the University of 
Wisconsin, John Grumm of the University of 
Kansas, Samuel Patterson cf the University of 
Towa, H. Douglas Price of Harvard University, 
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and Kenneth Vines of Tulane University. The 
course in research design will be led by Warren 


» `g Miller and the course in data analysis by Donald 


Stokes, both of the Consortium staff. Expenses of 
participants in the research design, data analysis, 
and state politics seminars can be partially met 
out of funds made available by the National 
Science Foundation. Financial assistance can be 
made available to participants in the mathemati- 
cal political analysis seminar out of funds pro- 
vided by the Mathematical Social Science Board. 
Inquiries about the seminars should be directed 
to the Inter-university Consortium for Political 
Research, Box 1248, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 


, A seminar in Development was held at the 
Claremont Colleges from December 26, 1965, to 
” January 1, 1966. The seminar was sponsored by 

the Institute of International Education and the 
Agency for International Development. Par- 
ticipants included 55 Development Fellows from 
20 African and Asian countries. Administrative 
director of the seminar was Dean Arthur Feraru 
of Pitzer College; academic director was Merrill 
R. Goodall of the Claremont Graduate School. 


The National Institute of Social and Behavioral 
Science, in colleboration with the Section on 
Social and Economic Sciences of the American 
Association for tae Advancement of Science, will 
hold its regular sessions for contributed papers at 
the annual meeting of the A.A.A.S. in Washing- 
“ton, D. C., December 26-31, 1966. 

Association members interested in presenting a 
paper at these sessions are invited to forward 
titles and abstracts of some 300 words not later 
than September Ist to Donald P. Ray, Director, 
National Institute of Social and Behavioral Sci- 
ence, 863 Benjamin Franklin Station, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20044. 

Papers should be based upon the current re- 
search of the author. Subjects may relate to any 
aspect of politica. science. Topics of special inter- 
est might concern social change in the U.S.S.R., 
the political science of national security, socio- 
political problems of divided nations, interna- 
tional law and relations, and general subjects in 
American government and politics. Multidisci- 
plinary studies arə also of interest. 

Selected materials of the sessions of the Na- 
tional Institute will be published in the Symposia 

J Studies Series. 

The American Political Science Association 
regularly holds symposia sessions at A.A.A.S. 
meetings as an affiliate member of the Section on 
Social and Economic Sciences. 


Henry J. Aprauam, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, participated in an interdisciplinary collo- 
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quium on “The Emerging Constitution,” led by 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, at the Center for the 
Study of Democratie Institutions, Santa Bar- 
bara, from January 29~February 10. 


Huau A. Bonz, University of Washington, has 
been elected secretary of the Constitutional 
Advisory Council for the State of Washington, 
which was created by law to recommend changes 
in the constitution. Paul R. Castleberry, Wash- 
ington State University, also serves on the com- 
mittee as an ex-officio member. 


Lovis F. BRAKEMAN, Denison University, will 
serve during the summer of 1966 as the Director 
of the Regional Council Center for International 
Students in Pittsburgh. 


Joun H. Bunzezt, San Francisco State College, 
has received a research grant from the Committee 
in Constitutional Democracy of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and is on leave during the 1965-66 
academic year. 


Arpatu W. Burxs, Rutgers University, has 
returned from Japan after a semester’s field work. 


Cart Q. Curistou, University of Southern 
California, will conduct a second special summer 
program in 1966 on “World Law and World 
Order.” The program is financed by a grant from 
the World Law Fund of New York City. He also 
served as a consultant to the United States Naval 
War College in 1965. 


James B. Curisropu, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, participated in a two-week conference in 
September on political and economic problems of 
Western European integration sponsored by the 
British Foreign Office at Wilton Park, Sussex. 


Ints L. Cuaupn, JR, The University of 
Michigan, lectured at the Law Faculty of the 
Universidad Nacional Autonoma de Mexico in 
October, in a program organized to commemorate 
the twentieth anniversary of the United Nations. 


Davip R. Derce, Indiana University, spent 
April and May in India and Afghanistan study- 
ing the impact of U.S. foreign aid to education 
and research in various universities. 


Giupert H. Franz is on a spring term sabbati- 
cal leave from New York University. He visited 
Korea as an advisor to the Korean government. 


Guy Fox, Michigan State University, is spend- 
ing the 1965 and 1966 academic years in Baghdad, 
Iraq, as Chief Advisor to the Institute of Public 
Administration, University of Baghdad. The 
project is financed by the Ford Foundation. 
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Donatp M. Hancock, University of Texas, 
has been awarded a research grant from the 
University’s Research Institute. He will spend 
the summer in Sweden. 


Isıya Harik, Indiana University, will be on 
leave during 1966-67 doing research in Egypt on 
a grant from the American Research Center in 
Egypt. 


Bernard Hennessy, Director of the National 
Center for Education in Politics, was a member 
of an international Research Conference on 
Learning and the Educational Process, sponsored 
by the SSRC, at Stanford University, June 21 to 
July 30, 1965. 


Joun C. Honey, Maxwell Graduate School, 
Syracuse University, is serving during 1966 as a 
consultant to the Ford Foundation’s programs on 
Latin America and Public Affairs. He is also a 
consultant to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare in the preparation of a report on 
‘university programs for mid-career executive 
development of officials in public service. He is 
assisting AID and the University of Puerto Rico 
in evaluating the special program of the Univer- 
sity’s School of Public Administration. 


Bast Karr, Columbia University, partici- 
pated in the First World Conference on Univer- 
sity Adult Education, held at Humlebaek, 
Denmark, and in a British-North American con- 
ference on university adult education at Oxford, 
England, last summer. 


Krmar H. Karpat, New York University, is 
engaged in organizing an international conference 
on the social foundations of democracy in the 
Middle East, to be held in the summer of 1966. 
The purpcse of the conference is to appraise 
political modernization from the point of view of 
non-western nations. 


Jost Larus, Brandeis University, is on leave 
during 1965-66 as a research fellow of the 
Mershon National Security Center at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


WERNER Levi, University of Hawaii, spent 
December and January 1965-66 in Australia and 
French Polynesia. He gave some lectures and did 
some research. 


Erwin L. Levinz, Skidmore College, is on re- 
search leave, second term 1966. 


Doveuas MENDEL, JR., University of Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee, will lecture at Sophia University, 
Tokyo, during the summer of 1966 and will con- 
tinue his field work for the Roper Opinion Re- 
search Center at Williams College. 
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Cuan.es Nerr has returned to the University 
of Hawaii after two years as Associate Director of 
the Peace Corps in Colombia. ae 


Norman D. Parmer, University of Pennie. 
sylvania, was recently appointed a member of the 
Pakistan Council of the Asia Society in New 
York. He participated in a conference on “Design 
for Political Science, Objective Methods,” held 
in December in Philadelphia under the auspices 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 


Purr M. Pursss, Wellesley College, will be on 
leave in 1966-67 for research in India on a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


GERALD Pomrsr, Rutgers University, has AN x 
awarded a University Research Council grant for i 
a year’s leave, beginning July, 1966. 


EmMeTTE S. Reprorp, The University of 
Texas, has been appointed by President Lyndon 
B. Johnson to the newly created National Council 
on Humanities, which will advise the government 
on programs to strengthen education ard scholar- 
ship in the liberal arts. 


James R. Roacu, The University of Texas, 
has been appointed by President Lyndon Johnson 
to the Board of Foreign Schclarships. The Board 
supervises the educational exchange programs 
administered by the Department of State under 


the Fulbright-Hays Act and certain exchange» , 


functions administered by the U. S. Office of’ 
Education. 


Rosert R. Rozsins, Tufts University, served 
as Legislative Counsel and Consultant to the 
Congress of Micronesia and as Advisor on the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands during a 
1965-66 sabbatical leave. 


Joun H. Romanı, University of Michigan, has 
been named Staff Director of the Committee on 
the Organization of Health Activities of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. 


Gorpon J. Scuocuert, Rutgers University, will 
spend six weeks at the University of California 
at Los Angeles as a Clark Library Fellow in 
British History. 


Davip C. Scuwarrz presented a paper at the y 
1965 Meetings of The American Association for > 
the Advancement of Science. 


Roger M. Surs, University of Washington, 
will study in Southeast Asia during 1966-67 
under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
James E. Todd, University of Iowa, will replace 
him during his leave of absence. 
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James A. STEINTRAGER, The University of 
Texas, has received a research grant from the 
„Relm Foundation for the academic year 1966-67. 

Ny He will be conducting research under the grant 
‘in London, England. 


Rospert W. Srern has received a faculty re- 
search fellowship for study in India for the year 
1966-67 from tke American Institute of Indian 
Studies. 


Joun E. Stonur, Indiana University, has re- 

ceived a grant from the U. S. Bureau of Public 

’ Roads and the Indiana Highway Commission to 

establish a system for coding the location of high- 

way traffic accidents by electronic data processing 
procedures. 


A- Ricsard N. Swit, New York University, has 
been elected president of the Mid-Atlantic Region 
of the International Studies Association. 


CHARLES L. TAYLOR, College of William and 
Mary, will be on leave during 1966-67 and will be 
Technical Director of the Yale Data Program. 


Henry J. Terne, University of Pennsylvania, 
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was on a leave of absence this fall in connection 
with the International Studies of Values in 
Politics project, spending his time in Yugoslavia. 


Joun E. Turner, Ropert T. Hout, WALTER 
Kuen and Tuomas Scorr are jointly directing 
the University of Minnesota’s new Center for 
Comparative Political Analysis. 


Danst W. Turre has resigned from his post 
in the department of political science, effective 
June 1966, and has accepted a position as secre- 
tary of the Hawaii Education Association, effec- 
tive July 1966. 


Henry Weuts, University of Pennsylvania, 
was a member of the technical assistance mission 
sent by the Organization of American States to 
Costa Rica to observe the general election held in 
that country on February 6, 1966. He has pre- 
viously served on OAS electoral missions in the 
Dominican Republic and Honduras. 


ARISTIDE ZOLBERG, University of Chicago, is 
the Director for the University’s new Center for 
Comparative Study of Political Development. 


New ÅPPOINTMENTS 


Vicror Basix, associate professor, Case 
Institute of Technology; formerly of Columbia 
‘University. 


James J. Bust, assistant professor, University 
of Washington. 


Ricnarp N. Buur, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Mingyu Cuc, instructor, Wisconsin State 


University at Whitewater. 


James COBBLEDICK, assistant professor, Skid- 
more College, 1965-66. 


Josera N. Crow ey, instructor, University of 
Nevada, spring term, 1966. 


Murray EDELMAN, professor, University of 


Wisconsin; formerly of the University of Illinois: - 


September, 1966. 


EUGENE BIDENBERG, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Joan Fiss, instructor, University College, New 
York University. 


Tuomas Hovet, JR., professor, University of 
Oregon; formerly of New York University. 


Kennetu F. JoHNson, associate professor, 
University of Southern California; formerly of 
Colorado State University. 


Hersart M. Kaar, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


Dav A. Kay, assistant professor, University 
of Wisconsin. 


Kent A. Kirwan, instructor, Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 


L. LARRY LEONARD, associate professor, Wis- 
consin State University at Oshkosh. 


MICHAEL Lırsxy, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Joun F. Maney, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Trmotuy Mean, instructor, Moravian College. 


Cuirron McCumsky, associate professor, Uni- 
versity of Texas; formerly of the University of 
Houston. September, 1966. 


J. Perer Memgison, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Washington; formerly of Duke Uni- 
versity. September, 1966. 
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STANLEY MICHALAK, assistant professor, Frank- 
lin and Marshall College; formerly of the Ohio 
State University. 


Jacx Noragon, Denison University, 1966-67. 


James E. Panton, instructor, Skidmore Col- 
lege. Í 


Neate J. Pearson, instructor, Miami Uni- 
versity (Ohio). 


Burton M. Sarin, associate professor, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Davıp C. Scuwartz, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


STUART A. SCHEINGOLD, assistant professor, 
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University of Wisconsin; formerly of University 
of California, Davis. 


JEROME N. Starter, assistant professor, Stat®g -4 


University of New York at Buffalo; formerly of / 
the Ohio State University. 


Ricoarp Q. Srevens, assistant professor, 
University of Washington; formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara. September, 1965. 


Ropney P. Stiersoup, assistant professor, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Joun C. Wautxe, professor, University of ` 
Iowa; formerly of the State University of New 
York, Buffalo; September, 1966. 


DONALD ZAGORIA, associate professor, Colum] 
bia University. ~~ UT 


VISITING APPOINTMENTS 


James E. Anperson, Wake Forest College: 
visiting associate professor, University of Hous- 
ton, spring term, 1966. 


Arpatu W., Burxs, Rutgers—the State Uni- 
versity: visiting professor, Columbia University, 
spring term, 1966. 


Harotp Cuass, University of Minnesota: 
visiting professor, National War College, 1965-66. 


Lans Davis, University of Iowa: visiting pro- 
fessor, University of Wisconsin, 1966-67. 


HERBERT GARFINKEL, Michigan State Uni- 
versity: NATO visiting professor, Institute of 
Social Studies, the Hague, 1965-66. 


WiuitaM J. Keers, Chatham College: visiting 
professor, University of Wisconsin, summer, 1966. 


H. Korrpier, Warden of Wilton Park, En- 
gland: Mershon distinguished visiting professor, 
the Ohio State University, spring term, 1966. 


Roscoz C. Martin, Syracuse University: 
visiting professor, University of California at 
Berkeley, 1966-67. 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS 


Norsert Brockman, S.M., chairman of the 
department, University of Dayton. 


Winuram BUCHANAN, chairman of the depart- 
ment and professor, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity; formerly of the University of Tennessee. 


Roy Morsy, Denison University: visiting 
assistant professor, University of Arizona, sum- 
mer, 1966. 


FREDERICK L. Scuuman, Williams College: 
visiting professor, Claremont Graduate School, 
spring term, 1966. 


WALTER SHARP, Yale University: visiting pro- 
fessor, Columbia University, 1965-66. 


Joser Siuversrein, Rutgers—the State Uni-/ l 
versity: visiting professor, University of Penn- 
sylvania, spring term, 1966. 


FREDERICK A. SONDERMANN, Colorado College: 
visiting professor, Claremont Graduate School, 
spring term, 1966. 


Joun E. Turner, University of Minnesota: 
visiting professor, University of Hawaii, summer, 
1965. 


J. G. G. Woorron, Oxford University: visiting 
professor, Tufts University, 1965-66. 


Bensamin F. Wrieur, University of Texas: 
visiting professor, Harvard, 1966-67. 


A 


Byrum E. Carrer, chairman of the depart- 
ment, Indiana University. 


Joun Donovan, chairman and De Alva Stan- 


wood Alexander professor, Bowdoin College. 


ae 9 


a. 
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Avex N. Draenicu, chairman of the depart- 
ment, Vanderbils University. 


Letanp M. Goopricu, acting chairman of the 
department, Columbia University, 1965-66. 


Eucenz W. Jones, acting dean, Wayland 
Baptist College. 


Ne» V. Joy, chairman of the department, 
San Diego State College. 


Basin Karp, associate dean, School of General 
Studies, Columbia University; formerly of the 
Department of State. 


Gerarp J. MANGONE, acting dean, Maxwell 
Graduate Schoo. of Citizenship and Public Af- 


e fairs, Syracuse University. 


Raymondo L. MoclIuvenna, chairman of the 
department, University of the Pacific. 
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W. WARNER Moss, director, Marshall-Wythe 
Institute of Public Affairs, College of William and 
Mary. 


RoseRrT E. Rrees, assistant director, Inter- 
national Relations and Area Studies Center, 
University of Minnesota. 


James M. RomnmrTY, head of the department, 
College of William and Mary. 


EvanceLos Rovsos, chairman of the depart- 
ment, Fenger College. 


Burton M. Sarin, coordinator of Interna- 
tional Programs and director, International 
Relations and Area Studies Center, University of 
Minnesota. 


James R. Warson, special assistant to the 
President, Rutgers. 


Promotions (with new rank) 


Norman A. Barrer, Queens College (CUNY): 
associate professor. 


Raymonp D. Sopnar, Bureau of Government 
Research, Rutgers—the State University: asso- 


eg ane extension specialist. 


ae 


Purre H. Burcu, JR., Bureau of Government 
Research, Rutgers—the State University: asso- 
ciate research specialist, 


Harris I. Errross, Bureau of Government 
Research, Rutgers—the State University: asso- 
ciate research specialist. 


Ricuarp C. Gripp, San Diego State College: 
professor. 


Harop H. Eaax, San Diego State College: 
associate professor. 


D. Joy Humes, Wells College: professor. 


BarBara WOLFE JANCAR, Skidmore College: 
assistant professor. 


Haney W. Morton, Queens College (CUNY): 
associate professor. 


JoHn RENSENBRINK, Bowdoin College: associ- 
ate professor. 


Water L. Ritny, University of Washington: 
associate professor. 


Joun H. Romani, School of Public Health, 
University of Michigan: professor. 


Karu Scumirr, University of Texas: professor. 


FRANK Soraur, University of Minnesota: pro- 
fessor. 


Henry J. Teunes, University of Pennsylvania: 
associate professor. 


James P. Youna, State University of New 
York at Buffalo: associate professor. 


RESIGNATIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Warrer H. C. Laves has resigned from the 
chairmanship o? the department of Indiana 
University, effective June, 1966, a position which 
he has held since September, 1954. 


ALBERT H. Ross, S.M. has returned to teach- 
ing and research after twenty years as chairman 
of the department at the University of Dayton. 
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IN MEMORIAM S 


Lowry ALFRED Doran, Professor Emeritus of 
Government, University of Oklahoma, died from 
a heart attack, at the age of eighty, January 8, 
1966, in Springfield, Missouri. 

Professor Doran enjoyed two careers. Follow- 
ing gradvation from Drury College, 1910, he 
pursued one career in public education leading to 
service as the principal of Central High School, 
Springfield, Missouri. After receiving his doctoral 
degree from the University of Chicago in 1920, he 
followed a teaching career in political science with 
a short tour at the University of Maine, and from 
1931 to his retirement, at the University of 
Oklahomas. He is remembered with affection by 
hundreds of pre-law students at the University of 
Oklahome for his course in elements of law, and 
by others for his regular courses in political 
parties and comparative government. His stu- 
dents and colleagues revere him for his broad 
human sympathies and his amiable skepticism of 
those who impose on the credulity of the human 
race.—JosEPrH O. Pray 


Frepzzicx C. Irron, member of the Depart- 
ment of Government and Director of the Divi- 
sion of Government Research at the University 
of New Mexico, died December 11, 1965 after an 
extended illness. A native of Missouri, he took his 
undergraduate training in journalism, his M.A. 
in history, and his Ph.D. in political science. 

The diversity of interests that characterized 
his college education was reflected in his scholar- 
ship. He wedded journalism and political science 
in his public opinion research. In 1950, his Public 
Opinion and Propaganda was published. He 
maintained ongoing studies of public opinion in 
New Mexico until shortly before his death. In 
addition to monographs, Fred contributed articles 
to many professional periodicals, including the 
Review. 

Although he held short term appointments at 
other universities, nearly all of his professional 
service was with the University of New Mexico. 
For almost twenty years, Fred and his colleagues, 
Charles Judah and Dorothy Cline, produced the 
bulk of szholarship on New Mexico politics. In 
the 1960's, Fred’s earlier studies of the New 
Mexico legislature were augmented by research 
on reapportionment. 

His professional dedication was never better 
exemplified than in his final year. He continued to 
meet classes until his last hospitalization. At the 
time of his death, he was working on a book 
manuscript. The last of more than forty publica- 
tions of the Division of Government Research, 
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that were prepared under his direction, was 
issued the weekend he died. His qualities as a 
man, a colleague, and a scholar will not readily be 
forgotten by his numerous acquaintances through- 
out the profession —T. Pariiie WoLF 


Orro KIRCHHBIMER, professor cf Political 
Science at Columbia University, died of a heart 
attack on November 26, 1965, at the age of 60. 
Born in Heilbronn, Germany, he studied law and 
social science at the Universities of Münster, 


+, 


Cologne, Berlin, and Bonn, and received el 
No, o 


degree of Doctor of Law in 1928. Active as 
lecturer at German trade union schools and as a 
member of the Berlin Bar, he published a num- 
ber of outstanding essays on the legal and politi- - 
cal structure of the Weimar Republic. After 
Hitler’s ascent to power, Kirchheimer emigrated 
first to Paris, and, in 1937, to the United States, 
where he joined the staff of the Institute of Social 
Research at Columbia University. He worked as 
research analyst in the Office of Strategic Services 
and in the Department of State from 1944 to 
1951, and subsequently lectured at Harvard 
University, American University, and the New 
School of Social Research in New York. In 1960, 
he was appointed Professor of Political Science at 
Columbia University. His books on Punishment 
and Social Structure (1939) (co-author Georg ’ 
Rusche) and Political Justice (1961) represent 
Kirchheimer’s achievement as a scholar: a mas- 
terful combination of legal and political, critical 
and normative analysis. 

Kirchheimer’s faith was in democratic social- 
ism. He knew that in the world which began with 
Hitler’s rise to power, the fight for this goal was 
lost. His answer was the uncompromisirg analysis 
of the forces and tendencies which were responsi- 
ble for the defeat. He worked without illusions; 
he was contemptuous of easy accommodation to 
prevailing trends. In his cynical sharpness were 
the charm and warmth of a man for whom the 
pursuit of the truth was inseparable from the end, 
namely, the ‘creation of humane and meaningful 
social conditions.”——-Hzrspert MARCUSE 


MARSHALL M. Knappen, retired H. Fletcher 
Brown Professor of History end Political Science 
at the University of Delaware, died on January 
17, 1966 at the age of 65 in Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
He was born in Sioux Falls, South Dakota. His 
higher education was garnered at the College of 
Wooster, at Oxford University as a Rhodes 
Scholar, and at Cornell University where he was 
awarded the Ph.D. degree in history. Between the 
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Oxford and Cornell experiences he received a 
Master’s in Theology from the Princeton Theo- 

~ logical Seminary. He served two churches, but 
demitted his Ministerial status in 1929. His 
education, like his subsequent career, reflects the 
idealism, the retionalism and the pragmatism 
that combined in his nature. 

Marshall Knappen’s academic career began as 
an instructor and then assistant professor of 
history at the University of Chicago. Appoint- 
ments followed as chairman of history and 
political science at Michigan State University, 
and as a professor of political science at the 
University of Michigan, with special assignment 
in adult extension teaching. Prior to coming to the 

/igUniversity of Delaware he was executive secre- 
Aes to the Commission on Foreign Policy Legis- 
ation in Washington, D.C., an organization he 
promoted as a voice of the people in foreign 
policy. His transition from history to political 
science reminds one of the Woodrow Wilson 
adage, “history without political science has no 
fruit; political science without history has no 
roots.” Marshall Knappen was increasingly con- 
cerned that his writings and teaching bear fruit. 

Serving in World War II he advanced from 

Captain to Lieutenant Colonel in the Air Corps. 


From 1942-46 he was Chief of the Religious Af- 


fairs Section and Deputy Chief of the Educa- 
tional Section in the Office of Military Govern- 
ment in Germany. 
He was the author of four books; the first two 
"Mg mark him as a historian and the last two as a 
\political scientist. His Tudor Puritanism will 
stand as a significant scholarly contribution. 
Over and abcve his classroom teaching, his 
major devotion was to students as individuals 
and as groups, especially those with intellectual 
and reformist interests allied to his own. Mar- 
shall Knappen never married. These students and 
other academic associates for whom he was always 
most solicitous made up for a lack of family — 
JOEN A. PERKINS 


The Rev. Artur A. Nort, S.J., associate 
professor of political science and former Dean of 
the Fordham University Graduate School died 
on Saturday, January 29, 1966. After serving as 
an army chaplain during the second World War, 
a he obtained his Doctorate in Political Science at 
“‘“q Fordham University in 1951. He held administra- 
pis posts at Loyola College in Baltimore and the 

University of Scranton before becoming Dean of 
the Graduate School at Fordham University in 
1958. During his years as Dean he offered a 
seminar each year in constitutional law in the 
Department of Political Science and when he 
ceased being Desn in 1965, he became a full time 
member of the Political Science Department. 
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Father North was a dynamic administrator and 
lecturer. He published articles on constitutional 
law in various law journals. He also contributed 
articles to various encyclopedias. Just before his 
death he had prepared for publication a volume 
entitled Supreme Court Judicial Process and 
Judicial Politics which will be published by 
Appleton Century later this spring. 


Renzo Sereno, American political scientist, 
born August 9th, 1909 in Ancona, Italy, died 
November 28th, 1965 in Washington, D.C. His 
degrees were from the University of Rome where 
he had been assistant to Gaetano Mosca. He 
worked at the University of Chicago with H. D. 
Lasswell, G. S. Borgese, and ©. E. Merriam. 
During World War II he served first with the 
Office of War Information and later with the 
Department of State. He taught for a year at the 
University of Puerto Rico; then he spent two 
years with the Rand Corporation. From 1958 to 
1962 he was Professor of Political Theory and 
International Relations at the School of Ad- 


_ vanced International Studies, Johns Hopkins 


University. He was visiting Fulbright Professor 
at the University of Siena from 1962 to 1964. His 
latest position was that of consultant to the 
President’s Commission on the Status of Puerto 
Rico. 

` Renzo Sereno first came to the United States in 
1933 as a visiting Ph.D. Once here, he stayed. He 
did go back to his native land in 1951, after an 
absence of nearly twenty years. On the day of his 
return, as the train sped over the border into 
Italy, he stood looking out the window of the 
Wagon-Lit at the grey, rain-streaked morning, 
tears running down his face. Yet, in the following 
decade or more, when he was to be in Europe 
often, he would always correct the many French- 
men and Italians who took him to be one of them, 
saying firmly: “No, I am an American.” Sereno 
always worried about America, not as an adopted 
son might, but as a man who has adopted a son, 
and has had to watch him grow up in the times of 
the Depression, the Spanish Civil War, World 
War II, and the many crises since. 

He died but is not dead. We shall see him one 
of these days returning from Mexico or Antigua, 
Portugal, Spain, Syria or Morocco. And, like 
Herodotus, he will regale us with tales of the 
customs, climes and cuisines of these countries, 
of their political institutions and, of course, their 
interesting turns of phrase—for he was fascinated 
above all by language. From tales perhaps the 
talk will shift to books, old and new—the wit and 
humor sparkling—to the beauty of cities, wines 
and loves, old and new, and then as it always 
happened, to the “g. o. U. 8.” : 

Renzo Sereno was often a gay man; his sense of 
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humor was superb. Yet he was not a serene man, 
nor was his life forever bright with fair weather. 
He was tormented by demons and petty minds. 
Often he was fighting them two at a time, Al- 
though he came from Italy, life for him there 
would have been impossible. Politically, Sereno 
was a Whig. In an Italy without Fascism, he 
might have gone on to ministerial or am>assa- 
dorial rank. He would have smoked with a 
connoisseur’s relish the old choice blend of 
diplomat and scholar. In America he seldom had 
the post he was best fitted for, and when he 
sensed a job was not the one for him, he had the 
courage to quit. His happiest workdays were 
spent as professor at Johns Hopkins. His students 
will never forget him. Diplomat-scholar may have 
been his metier; teaching was his calling. 

Original minds are rare. Renzo Sereno’s mind 
lives on in his students, friends, and children. In 
his book The Rulers (1962), those who never had 
the luck to meet him will feel the power or 
originality. “In the realm of politics, beliefs, no 
matter how absurd, are the common patrimony 
of rulers and the ruled alike.” These are words of 
one of this century’s few great students of politics. 
His new work, Take Care of the Night, a study of 
magic, science, and religion, just complesed in 
first draft, should be in print before long to con- 
sole us for this his latest absence SEBASTIAN DE 
GRAZIA 


Wiis G. Swarrz, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Government, 1930-1950, and Dean of the 
Graduate School, 1950-19638, of Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale, died suddenly of a 
heart attack on November 6, 1965, at the age of 
63. He had returned earlier in the year from an 
18-months’ leave in Washington, D.C., to. con- 
duct a study with Dr. John R. Mayor for the 


National Commission on Accreditation. This 
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resulted in the publication in 1965 of Accreditation 
in Teacher Education: Its Influence on Higher 
Education. He was also the author of a textbook 

on American Governmental Problems (1957, ov it 
Ed. 1959). í 

Dean Swartz directed SIU’s rapidly growing 
foreign student program after World War II, 
serving as Foreign Student Adviser and later as 
Dean of International Students. Foreign students 
around the world sing his praises. Prominent in 
the area of Southern Illinois, he served as District 
Governor of Rotary International in 1957-58, 
and supervised the Rotary Foundation Fellow- 
ship program for study abroad and the Rotary 
district scholarships for foreign students at SIU. 
Dean Swartz served on the national council for 
the American Association of University Profes- 
sors, and held offices in the Ilinois Council for 
Social Studies. At SIU, he served on many im- 
portant administrative committees, and was in- 
strumental in starting and guiding the ecumenical 
Student Christian Foundation on the campus. He 
was an elder and leader in the United Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. 

A native of Iowa, Dean Swartz received his 
A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and took further graduate work at 
Clark University, as a Carnegie Fellow in Inter- 
national Law, 1927-28. He taught at Sterling 
College, Kansas, 1925-27 and at Oregon State 
College, 1929-80, before coming to Southern 
Illinois University to inaugurate a new Depart- 


ment of Government in 1930. He is survived by X` y 


his wife, Helen, and two daughters. His colleagues 
and a generation of graduate students and 
foreign students mourn his passing. Dean Swartz 
was especially noted for his deep personal con- 
cern for students and their progress.— DEPART- 
MENT OF GOVERNMENT, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY. 
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W. W. KULSKI, Duke University 


A highly successful text which analyzes the ideological conflicts, discordant na- 
tional interests and the social and economic factors that underlie today’s revolu- 
tionary transformations. Close attention is given to the problems of the under- 
developed nations—the “Third World"—and their role in today’s power struggle. 
“Of the perhaps dozen books on the subject that this reviewer has read in the past 
year, this is by far the most knowledgeable and useful. It can be recommended 
for student, intellectual and technician alike.” —America 


650 Pages $6.95 


THE MAKING OF FOREIGN POLICY: EAST AND WEST 


KURT LONDON, George Washington University 


The author scans the policy machinery of the main protagonists of the East-West 
conflict—United States, Russia, China, Great Britain and France. Special em- 
phasis is given to the vital roles of intelligence and propaganda in the making 
and implementation of policy, and the agencies and media are carefully defined. 


368 Pazes Paperbornd $1.95 


THE SOVIET ECONOMY SINCE STALIN 


HARRY SCHWARTZ 


Russia’s current economic difficulties and the reasons for them are analyzed by 
the New York Times’ specialist on Russian affairs. The continuing problem of 
Soviet agriculture and the ouster of Krushchev are given close attention. 


256 Pages Paperbound $1.95 


LA GUARDIA COMES TO POWER: 1933 


ARTHUR MANN, Smith College 


A distinguished historian examines the significant elements of the election that 
was a turning point in the history of American urban politics. “. . . contains the 
best account of an urban election we have ever had,”—Atlantic Monthly 


192 Pages Paperbound $1.95 


THE INTEGRATION OF POLITICAL COMMUNITIES 


KARL W. DEUTSCH, Yale University; PHILIP E. JACOB, HENRY TEUNE, 
JAMES V. TOSCANO, WILLIAM L. C. WHEATON, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Integrated political behavior at the metropolitan and international levels is 
explored in ten essays based on empirical studies in a wide range of fields, 
including communications, international tensions, planning and regional science, 
local gcvernment, social structure, social psychology and cultural anthropology. 


314 Pages Paperbound $1.95 
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A Latin American Common Market? 


By Swpney DELL, United Nations Conference on Trade and Development. Examining the 
quest for economic integration in Latin America, this study reviews the steps already taken 
by the Latin American Free Trade Association and the Central American Common Market. 
The author discusses the obstacles encountered and the possible methods for dealing with 
them. While essentially concerned with Latin America, the book has been written to illumi- 
nate the general problems of underdeveloped countries in creating larger and more viable 
economic units. 2 maps. 12 tables. $8.80 


Political Parties in New Zealand 


By R. S. MILNE, University of Singapore. This is the first book to give a comprehensive 
account of New Zealand’s political parties. After describing their historical development it 
deals with voting behavior, parties and interest groups, party organization inside and outside 
parliament, and party policies. The book relates the working of the parties to the New Zea- 
land background and includes comparisons with Britain and Australia. Several questions of 
general political interest concerning the welfare state are analyzed. $8.80 


The Real World of Democracy 


By C. B. MACPHERSON, University of Toronto. In the 1965 Massey lectures Professor 
Macpherson raised serious questions about the future of Western democracy. In this volume, 
based on those lectures, he draws attention to some facts about the present worid position 
of democracy which are often neglected or under-rated. The various means of attaining the 
common goal of human freedom are examined in what he considers to be the three legitimate 
forms of democracy: the liberal democracy of the West, the non-liberal democracy prac- 
ticed in the Soviet bloc countries, and the mass democracy of the newly independent African 
and Asian states. $2.00 


The Indian Constitution 


Cornerstone of a Nation 


By GRANVILLE AUSTIN, Institute of Current World Affairs, New Delhi. This work pro- 
vides a history of the Indian Constituent Assembly and is the first account based on docu- 
mentary sources, The author, a former journalist and member of the American Foreign 
Service, discusses the underlying social purposes of the Constitution, He reviews the tradi- 
tional institutions of democratic government, the peculiar nature of Indian federalism, the 
framing of the language provisions, and the nature of the Constituent Assembly itself. The 
book provides useful background on the development of constitutional democracy in India 
and on current constitutional issues, among them the language provisions. $7.20 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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Three Worlds of Development 


The Theory and Practice of International Stratification 


By Irvine Lours Horowrrz, Washington University, St. Louis. This is the only compre- 
hensive analysis of the developing world in all its aspects—social, political, economic, mili- 
tary, and psychological. The book is unique in that it focuses on “overdeveloped” societies 
as well as “inderdeveloped” ones, on problems of stagnation as well as problems of growth, 
and on both national and classical international styles of colonialism. $8.50, paper, $2.95 


The World Economy at the Crossroads 


A Survey of Current Problems of Money, Trade, 
and Economic Development 


By Harry G. Jounson, University of Chicago. The world economy that postwar planners 
sought to reconstruct has reached a turning point. Against the background of Bretton Woods 
and the postwar evolution of the international economic system, the author presents “an 
excellent short survey ... of the basic current problems of international economic policy 
facing the edvanced countries: monetary organization, trade barriers and discrimination, 
and trade and financial relations with the less developed countries.”—Foreign Affairs 

: $3.50, paper, $.95 


Nehru 


A Contemporary’s Estimate 


By W. R. Crocker, foreword by ARNOLD TOYNBEE. “It would be difficult to imagine a 
likeness more faithful than Mr. Crocker’s. No previous essay brings us as near to the es- 


sence of the man as does this elegant, well-informed, and sensitive ‘estimate.’ . . . Extra- 
ordinarily ccmpulsive reading for anyone with even a moderate interest in Indian affairs.”—- 
The Times Literary Supplement (London) $5.00 


The Continent of Circe 
An Essay on the Peoples of India 


By Niran C. CHAUDHURI, “Now nearly 70, Nirad Chaudhuri is one of the most original 
and stimulating Indian writers of today, and I have no doubt that his new book will become 
another classic like his earlier Autobiography of an Unknown Indian.”-——The Observer. 
“Many will disagree with his theory, many more will be startled by its originality into think- 
ing about it and will find the exercise worthwhile. ... Another brilliant display of virtuosity 
in his writinz.”—The Economist $7.00 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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NEW PERSPECTIVES 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Editors: Franklin L. Burdette and William G. Andrews Kå 


CONSTITUTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONALISM, Second Edition 
Edited by William G. Andrews, Tufts University 
#1 201 pp., $1.50 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL PROCESS 
By Howard R. Penniman, Georgetown University. 
#2 145 pp., $2.00 i 


LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS IN PERSPECTIVE 
By Martin C. Needler, The University of New Mexico 
#3 192 pp., $1.75 


DICTATORSHIP AND TOTALITARIANISM 
Edited by Betty Brand Burch, Tufts University 
#4 210 pp., $1.75 ; aes vere i 


Published 1966: 
ISSUES OF WORLD COMMUNISM 
Edited by Andrew Gyorgy, George Washington Perea 
#5 264 pp., $2.50 


POLICY AND BUREAUCRACY 
By Charles E. Jacob, Vassar College 
#6 217 pp., $1.95 


NATIONALISM AND REVOLUTION IN THE ARAB WORLD 
By Hisham B. Sharabi, Georgetown University 
#7 176 pp., $1. 95 


THE POLITICAL BASIS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

An Exploration in Comparative Political Analysis 

By Robert T. Holt and John E. Turner, both of The University of Minnesota Ne 
#8 416 pp., $4.50 pi 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
By John D. Millett, Chancellor, Ohio Board of Regents 
#9 about 160 pp., about $1.95 


AFRICAN POLITICS IN PERSPECTIVE 
By Dorothy Dodge, Macalester College 
#10 about 250 pp., about $2.50 


MODERNIZATION OF THE ARAB WORLD 

Edited by Jack H. Thompsen and Richard D. Reischauer, for The Journal of 
International Affairs 

#11 about 280 pp., about $2.50 


For Comparative Government Courses... 


EUROPEAN POLITICS I 
The Restless Search 
Van Nostrand Comparative Government Biennial 


Edited by William G. Andrews, Tufts University, with saa baitan by Carl J. Fried- ` 
rich, Harvard University; Anthony King, Oxford University; William G. Andrews, e 
Tufts University; Stanley Hoffmann, Harvard University; Elmer Plischke, University 

of Maryland; and Samuel Hendel, The City College of New York. 


248 pages, $2.50 
120 Alexander Street 
VAN NOSTRAND Princeton, N.J. 08540 | 
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A Collection of Readings Emphasizing 
the Cultural Framework of Politics 


THE POLITICAL 
IMAGINATION 


Dialogues in Politics and Political Behavior 
Edited by EDGAR LITT, 


` University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Designed for the introductory course, this annotated reader stresses the behavioral 
and cultural dimensions of political science. it integrates the contributions of empirical 
political science with the classic and humanistic concerns of political man. The readings 
especially emphasize the role of political beliefs and ideologies in an appraisal of 
politics. Moreover, their application to the foundations of political democracy and the 


formation of public policy (in education) provide the major conceptual linage in the 
book. 


The selections are organized to convey the importance of dialogue and debate in in- 
tellectual and scholarly writings on politics. Dr. Litt has avoided presenting snippets of 
articles and books in order that the student may have enough of the author’s thesis to 
make an in‘elligent evaluation. He has also refrained from the “great books” approach 
predicated on the mistaken notion that only authors who lived a century ago are classi- 
cal. All of the selections reflect Dr. Litt’s efforts to relate general theory, criticism, or 
speculation and specific empirical or case studies, 


The book is divided into five parts; the first two deal with political beliefs and ideol- 
ogies. Readings in the remaining parts cover political resources of democratic societies, 
modern and comparative political institutions and processes, and the public policies of 
education. Each part contains four sections, with three reading selections in veach section 
prefaced by an ite) statement by the editor. 


1966, 544 pages, softbound, $3.95 


College Division 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Glenview, Ill. Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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Political Oppositions in Western Democracies 
edited by Robert A. Dahl l 


The role of the opposition in ten western nations—in organizing and appealing for 
votes against the party in power—is analyzed by Mr. Dahl and his collaborators. The 
editor, in addition, compares the patterns of opposition in these countries, makes 
predictions for the future, and carries forward the theory of a pluralistic society he 
has explored in earlier books. $10.00 


Coleridge and the Idea of the Modern State 
by David P. Calleo 


At once a nationallst, a conservative, and a radical reformer, Samuel Coleridge de- 
veloped an extraordinarily comprehensive and suggestive theory of the modern con- 
stitutional state. Here his political ideas are examined in relation to his general philos- 
ophy, his Romantic world-view, and his psychological insights. $5.00 


Greek Political Reaction to American and NATO Influences 
by Theodore A. Couloumbis l 


Each of the three major political parties of postwar Greece had a distinctive attitude 
toward participation in NATO and military and economic ties with the U.S. The author 
delineates the controversies that entwined internal and international politics in Greece 
in the years since enunciation of the Truman Doctrine. $7.50 


The Trauma of Decelonization 
The Dutch and West New Guinea 
by Arend Lijphart 


Discussing the events and pressures that led to final withdrawal of West New Guinea 
from the Netherlands, the author points to power and prestige rather than economics 
as the motive behind Dutch reluctance to let go of its colony. “Represents the syn- 
thesis of an enormous amount of material, logically ‘arranged, and intelligently inter- ° 
preted. "—Gabriel Almond, $7.50 


available through your bookstore 


Yale University Press 
New Haven and London BEI 


in Canada: McGill University Press 
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Politics, Strategy, and American Diplomacy 


Studies in Foreign Policy, 1873-1917 
by Johr: A. S. Grenville and George Berkeley Young 


In a fresh examination of eleven episodes in American diplomacy, the authors chal- 
lenge some long-held assumptions and reveal surprising facts about Dewey's trip to 
Manila, U.S. policy in the Venezuelan crisis, and the founding of the modern American 
Navy. McKinley, Wilson, Cleveland, and others emerge in a new light in these absorb- 
ing essays. “A provocative interpretation of this period of American diplomacy.’’-— 
Samuel Flagg Bemis. $7.50 


Arms and Influence 
by Thomas C. Schelling 


Carrying forward his analysis begun in earlier books, a noted authority discusses 
how, in this age of nuclear weapons, military capabilities, real or imagined, are used 
as bargaining power. "Of great value especially to people who are relative newcomers 
to the field, though it has, like everything of Schelling’s some quite novel and original 
ideas. "Bernard Brodie. $7.50 


The Social Democratic Movement in Prewar Japan 
by George Oakley Totten, Ill 


The development of the numerous segments of Japan’s socialist movement—their 
ideological orientations, sources of support, policies, and tactics—are explored, and 
parallels suggested with socialist developments in other countries. $12.50 


New Yale Paperhounds: 
The Administrative Process 
by James M. Landis; with a New Foreword by Louis L. Jaffe 


A masterly, inside view of government regulatory agencies—the SEC, ICC, FCC-— 
written ir 1938, a critical time in their development. “A vastly suggestive and stimu- 
lating analysis. *__New York Herald Tribune. $1.45 (cloth $5.00) 


Beyond the Cold War 
by Marshall D. Shulman 


“A lucid account of American-Soviet relations and the considerations that favor a 
new look at the Cold War . . . eloquent and thoughtful.” —Saturday Review. 


$1.25 (cloth $3.75) 


` available through your bookstore 


Yale University Press 
New Haven and London Ej 


in Canada: McGill University Press 
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National Unity and Regionalism 
in Eight African States 


Edited by GWENDOLEN M. CARTER. Seven outstanding scholars provide a broad and 
integrated analysis of the historical, social, and economic background and the crucia 
political problems of developing African nations. Despite wide differences in political _, 
development, the central problem of all eight states in this study is the same: how to 
create national unity at the expense of regional loyalties in people with no national ex- 
perience. How each state is attempting to solve the problem is discussed in depth. Maps, 
2 figures, 608 pages. $10.00 


Dream of Unity | 


Pan-Africanism and Political Unification in West Africa 


By CLAUDE E. WELCH, Jr. Through extensive historical analyses of four political attempts 
at linking French- and English-speaking states, the author suggests that West African 
uniiication is unlikely in the near future, Using the trials of union in Ghana and Togo, the 
Cameroons, and the stillborn “Senegambia” and “Union of African States,” he enumerates 
the factors that militate against the establishment of suprastate political unions. Maps, 
400 pages. $8.0 


African One-Party States 


Edited by GWENDOLEN M. CARTER. “Specialists in African studies, comparative govern- 
ments, political parties and modern constitutions. are twice blessed with the publication 
of this book... , Not only an early and substantive entry into the field of comparative 
African studies but provides significant material in English on African countries Tunisia, 
Senegal, Guinea, The Ivory Coast, Liberia, Tanganyika which Africanists have, to some 
extent, neglected.” Maps, 541 pages. $8.00 


Five African States 


Responses to Diversity 


Edited by GWENDOLEN M, CARTER. This book provides a thorough description and 
analysis of five strikingly different countries: The Congo, Dahomey, The Cameroun 
Federal Republic, The Rhodesias and Nyasaland, and South Africa. They are among the 
most important nations in Africa today because they are confronting the most challengin 
problems. Each contributor has undertaken extensive research in the country about which 
he writes, and all have followed a common outline that facilitates comparison between 
countries, Maps, 651 pages. $10.00 


_ Cornell University Press ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Touch-Tone push buttons are swift servants of the modern hand. With them you place calls 
faster and someday will “input” instructions into kank and store computers to render and pay 


2 bills, transfer money, charge purchases, verify credit and thus gain greater command of per- 
sonal time and energy. Still other ways they can free you of daily drudgery are being explored. 


Tomorrow's Telephone Service — A Forecast 


Bell System planning now extends to the year 2000. We see possibilities that go 
beyond. Already, Touch-Tone® service has become a magic key to many doors. 


New advances in telephone service promise to 
make your daily life easier, and give you still 
more command of your personal time and energy. 


One advance is today’s Touch-Tone service— 
the push-button means of placing calls that is 
now being introduced in many areas. 


These buttons will not only let you call your 
bank, for example, but may someday put you 
“on line” into your bank’s computer in order to 
pay bills, verify deposits, and use revolving credit. 


a There are many such “input” uses for these ten 
ittle buttons. 


Another big step forward is the Electronic 
Switching System, which in the years ahead will 
be handling almost all phone calls. The first ESS 
office went into operation last year and more 
are being added. 


Service mark of the Bell System 


Spurred by what we have learned from Elec- 
tronic Switching, we are now adapting existing 
equipment to test new optional services that... 
switch your calls to your host’s home for the 
evening ...add a third phone to a conversation 
... hold one call on your home phone while you 


_ answer another, then go back to the first. 


Pieturephone* service that lets you see while 
you talk will add visual enjoyment to your calls. 


There is no end to telephone progress. As new 
service needs arise, new Bell System thinking 
will meet them. For the Bell System is simply 
people at work for other people, to make communi- 
cations serve better in many more personal ways. 


= \ Bell System 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 
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The Consent of the Governed 
Second Edition 
by John C. Livingston and Robert G. Thompson, both of Sacramento State College 


The Second Edition of this unique text has been sharpened and clarified by establishing, 
in the first four chapters, the democratic frame of reference needed before proceeding 
to an examination of American practices and institutions. The authors begin with the 
premise that the perspective of democratic theory and the problems of “mass democracy” 
provide the most adequate framewor for an introductory treatment of American govern- 
ment. They then pose meaningful questions about the nature of democracy and present 
their answers as well as those propounded by liberal, conservative, and "brokerage" 
theory. They explore the constitutional foundation of American government before ex- 
amining the institutions responsible for the functioning of the system. 

New features of the Second Edition: a list of suggested readings * chapter outlines for 
guides and review ® substantially expanded discussion of the Presidency * more con- 
crete examples to make the theory meaningful to the student. 1966, 608 pages, $7.50 


A Bill Becomes a Law: 

Congress Enaets Civil Rights Legislation 

Second Edition 

by Daniel M. Berman, The American University 

This is the Second Edition of the widely acclaimed book which was presented the Scribes 
Award at the 1964 convention of the American Bar Association. The subject of the Second 
Edition, as it was of the First, is the way in which a bill proceeds through Congress to be- 
come law. Since they encountered virtually every possible legal obstacle during their 
passage, the Civil Rights Bills of 1960 and 1964 have been chosen to illustrate the legisla- 
tive process. 1966, 160 pages, paper, $1.95 


Constitutional Decisions in 

American Government 

by Roeco J. Tresolini, Lehigh University 

This compact text contains 25 carefully edited constituiional law cases. An introductory 
chapter explains how cases reach the Supreme Court and demonstrates how to locate 
and read them. The cases are arranged topically to parallel the major areas covered in 
most American government courses. 1965, 192 pages, paper, $1.95 


Readings in the Making of American 
Foreign Policy 

Edited by Andrew M. Scott and Raymond H. Dawson, both of The University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

A thorough introduction to the formulation of American foreign aai these readings 
cover the current world situation, budgetary problems, national security, the military, and 
“Overseas Americans.” Analytic in emphasis, the readings reflect several points of view 
on the issues treated. Selections by Hubert H. Humphrey, W. W. Rostow, Dean Rusk, and 
McGeorge Bundy are included in the text. 1965, 551 pages, $7.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for Examination Copies 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10011 
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New and Recent Political Science Texts 





The Politics of State and Local Government 


by Duane Lockard, Princeton University 


"| particularly like the emphasis on the necessary and useful role of state and local gov- 
ernment. Most political scientists are so dazzled by the Washington drama that they over- 
look the machinery and dynamics basic to the operation of the whole.’ ‘—James R. Bey, 
Sacramento State College - 


A political-operational picture of state and local government, this text gives students a 
realistic conception of its process. Recent scholarship in the political and social sciences 


is included. and a critical reassessment is made of some standard dogmas. 
1963, 576 pages, $8.50 


The American Party System: 


A Book of Readings 
Edited by John R. Owens, University of California, Davis, and P. J. Staudenraus, 
State University of New York, Stony Brook 


In selecting these readings, the editors have assembled a wealth of material directly 
relevant to the study of political parties, and have followed an outline that parallels the 
traditional subject divisions found in most American political parties courses. Many of the 
readings utilize the newer techniques of research in political behavior. 

1965, 480 pages, paper, $3.95 


American Government and the Economy 
by Emmette S. Redford, The University of Texas 


Offering a remarkable breadth of coverage, this text examines the relationship of govern- 
ment and the economy in a wide context of political and social circumstances—in the 
light of both past and present events and policies. While emphasizing present conditions, 
particular attention is paid to the historical development of the government's significant 
role in the economy (the book includes a pre-Civil War chapter.) A major feature of the 
text is its theoretical framework: students are not given a set of unrelated facts; rather, the 
presentation throughout is designed to encourage understanding of individual aspects of 
problems ir relation to the total context. 1965, 672 pages, $8.95 


Political Philosophy 

Edited by Alan Gewirth, University of Chicago 

Sources in Philosophy: A Macmillan Series 

Professor Gewirth's analytical introduction sets forth clearly the main problems and con- 
cepts of palitical philosophy. It shows polifical philosophy as a branch of moral philoso- 
phy concerned with presenting, developing, and analyzing general normative criteria for 
answering moral questions of governmental or public policy. The book contains six lengthy 


readings by major writers on political philosophy from Hobbes to Mill. 


1965, 123 pages, paper, $1.50 
Write to the Faculty Service Besk for Examination Copies 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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The Polaris Missile Strike 


A GENERAL Economic Systems ANALYSIS 


By Robert E. Kuenne An important contribution to the design 
of large-scale interdependence models and the effort to increase 
their applicability to the analysis of real-world problems that 
provides significant conclusions with respect to the effectiveness 
of the Polaris-armed submarines in deterring the Soviet Union 
from launching a thermonuclear attack, and offers the hypoth- 
esis that we are overbuilding missile submarines and that their 
cutback might be a feasible way of removing an important 
obstacle to arms control. $8.00 


The Politics of Military Aviation Procurement, 


1926-1934 


A STUDY IN THE POLITICAL 
ASSERTION OF CONSENSUAL VALUES 


By Edwin H. Rutkowski An intensive investigation of a criti- 
cal period in the history of the U.S. Air Force that illuminates 
and clarifies the nature of policy determination under a demo- 
cratic government, and demonstrates how, in the resolution of 
a major controversy, fundamental values widely held in the 
American community were given effective expression in deci- 
sions involving a critical area in our national policy. $6.50 


The German Problem 


By Gerhard Ritter A carefully reasoned attempt, by a 
renowned German historian, to inquire into the degree to which 
the charges that have been leveled against German history and 
political institutions in the wake of the Nazi catastrophe are 
just and argue for the redrawing of the traditional outlines of 
German history. $6.00 


Internal Security and Military Power 


CouUNTERINSURGENCY AND Civic Acrion IN Latin AMERICA 


By Willard F. Barber and C. Neale Ronning An examination 
of the dilemma faced by the United States which, having 
pledged its economic policies to the principles of social reform 
in Latin America as a means of eliminating the threat of social 
revolution, finds itself committed to strengthening the security 
and military forces — the very institutions that so often in the 
past have been associated with reaction and dictatorship. $6.50 


New Horizons for the United States 
in World Affairs 


Edited by Sydney Nettleton Fisher Essays by Robert R. Bowie, 
Arthur Larson, Foster Rhea Dulles, Robert F. Byrnes, John S. 
Badeau, John J. Johnson, Rayford W. Logan, and Harry N. 
Howard that assess the outlook for U.S. foreign policy as inter- 
national affairs enter a new phase. 5.00 


Ohio State University Press 


O 164 West Nineteenth Avenue 
S$ Columbus, Ohio 43210 
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APPROACHES TO COMPARATIVE 


AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


R. Barry Farrell, editor © 


In this volume twelve internationally respected political scientists analyze the rela- 
tionship between national and international politics. These scholars are Karl W. Deutsch 
(Yale), James M. Rosenau (Rutgers), Carl J. Friedrich (Harvard), Pablo González 
Casanova (National Autonomous University of ' Mexico), Norton E. Long (Brandeis), 
Vernon V. Aspaturian (Pennsylvania State), Oliver Benson (Oklahoma), and R. Barry 
Farrell, Roland Young, Chadwick F. Alger, George l. Blanksten, and Raoul Naroll (all 
of Northwestern). l 

` . 384 pages > cloth, $9.95 paper, $3.95 


GROWTH WITHOUT DEVELOPMENT 


An Economic Survey of Liberia 
by Robert W. Clower, George Dalton, Mitchell Harwitz, and A. A. Walters 


This survey describes the Liberian economy, shows how traditional social and 
political institutions have impeded economic transformation, and makes policy recom- 
mendations. Included is the first set of national income accounts ever prepared for 
Liberia, , 

400 pages $12.50 


LEGISLATIVE ROLL-CALL ANALYSIS 
by Lee F. Anderson, Meredith W, Watts, and Allen R. Wilcox 


For the student of legislative behavior wishing to use records of roll-call votes as 
data for political analysis, this handbook organizes the relevant analytical techniques ` 
into related (and sometimes competing) groups. The authors make a special effort to 
clarify steps involved in the research process—design, hypothesis-making, data collec- 
tion, generation of measures and indexes, and inference from empirical findings. 

The tezhniques described include such familiar measures as cohesion and party 
likeness indexes. Substantial space is devoted to cluster-bloc analysis, the cumulative 
scaling of voting responses, and the application of factor analysis to this type of data. 
A concluding chapter on the availability and use of computer programs for processing 
roll-call voting data rounds out the discussion. Handbooks for Research in Political Be- 
havior Li 
235 pages . cloth, $7.50 paper, $4.00 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Evanston, Illinois; 
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From Holt, Rinehart and Winston . 


Announcing ..- 
The Second Edition of 
THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL 
DICTIONARY 
JACK C. PLANO and 
MILTON GREEN- 
BERG, both of Western 
Michigan University 

January 1967 










SIRES 








PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 2nd Ed. 
HANS KELSEN, Emeritus, University of California 
ROBERT TUCKER, The Johns Hopkins University 


International law reconsidered . . . a thorough revision of a 
classic and comprehensive examination and analysis of the 
concepts, structure and importance of international law. 


April 1966 602 pp. $9.95 


AMERICAN PARTY POLITICS: Essays and Readings 

DONALD C. HERZBERG, Eagleton Institute of Politics, 
Rutgers, The State University 

GERALD POMPER, Rutgers, The State University 


In this selection of writings from leading periodicals and 
books, the authors analyze a wide array of political activity 

. all carefully organized for discussion. Among the topics 
covered are: The American Party System; Party Organiza- 
tion; State Politics; Local Politics. Campaigning. 
April 1966 562 pp. 


THE GOVERNING OF MEN, Revised 

AUSTIN RANNEY, University of Wisconsin 

This crisply written survey of contemporary political science 
focuses on the attitudes and activities of people as they en- 
gage in the political process. Makes excellent use of the many 
studies in public opinion and political behavior made in vari- 
ous nations during the past two decades. Highly readable for 
both student and concerned citizen. 


January 1966 688 pp. 


NATIONS AND MEN: International Politics Today 
IVO D. DUCHACEK, The City College of the City 
University of New York 


$5.95 


$8.95 


A provocative study of the key factor in politics—man—as he 
is, not as he should be. Analyzes the complex interaction of 
the international system of states, nations and men, developing 
six major themes which include the nuclear stalemate and 
emerging China. 
February 1966 


UNDERSTANDING FOREIGN POLICY 
MARTIN NEEDLER, The University of Michigan 


A straightforward account of U.S. foreign policy—with a def- 
inite point of view. Balanced but not timid, this timely book 
deals with every relevant topic, from European integration 
to the current conflict in Vietnam. 


January 1966 288 pp. 


400 pp. $6.50 paper 


$4.95 
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POSTWAR DEFENSE POLICY 

AND THE U.S. NAVY, 1943-1946 

by Vincent Davis 

A lucid, detailed account of the new concept of the Navy demanded 
by World War II and the peace that followed. The need for flexibility 
and versatility was realized by the younger naval officers who began 
to take a more active part in political affairs. They brought about 
still-evolving revisions — the most drastic, far-reaching changes in 
this arm of our defense since it was founded. $7.50 


AIR TRANSPORT POLICY 

AND NATIONAL SECURITY 

A Political, Economic, and Military Analysis 

by Frederick C. Thayer, Jr. 

“Probably the most comprehensive study of American air policy to 

date . . . a skillful and scholarly examination of the full political and 

military aspects of our air transport policy. ... He has had the courage 

to propose specific policy ‘suggestions’ for each aspect . . . a solid con- 

tribution that could well affect our national policy.”—Library an 
8.0 


CHURCH AND STATE IN LATIN AMERICA 

A History of Politico-Ecclesiastical Relations 

by J. Lloyd Mecham REVISED EDITION 

Hailed in all quarters as a-classic when it first appeared in 1934, this 
astute study of the Roman Catholic Church’s political involvement 
in the Latin American nations has now been completely up-dated 
and rewritten to include the developments and scholarship of the past - 
three turbulent decades. Its author, said the Hispanic American His- 
torical Review, was to be praised for his “most unusual degree of 
impartiality” and for providing a “highly valuable introduction to a 
field so little known.” $8.50 


CONGRESS AND LOBBIES 

Image and Reality 

by Andrew M. Scott and Margaret A. Hunt 

Exactly how much pressure is put on our Congressmen from the 
outside to make the decisions which .affect our whole nation? This 
revealing study, based on extensive interviewing, gives political sci- 
entists and the general reader an accurate picture of this important 
aspect of the U.S. Government and how pressure from lobbies influ- 
ences its. policy-making. $4.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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THE AMATEUR DEMOCRAT 
By James Q. WILSON 


“_.. This excellent description of the New York, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles reform club movements and their members has been 
directed to a wide audience of citizens, politicians—professional 
and amateur—and scholars...a very readable volume .. .”— 
BERT E. SWANSON, Political Science Quarterly. 


416 pages, Paper $2.95 


THE NEGRO FAMILY IN THE UNITED STATES 
By E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


A classic study of the American Negro family, tracing its evolution 
from slavery days to the mid-twentieth century. “It is also a highly 
important contribution to the intimate history of the people of the 
United States.” —EDGAR T. THOMPSON, Journal of Southern History. 

400 pages, Paper $2.45 


THE NATION’S ECONOMIC OBJECTIVES 
Edited by EDGAR O. EDWARDS 


“We can be proud .. . that some economists have something im- 
portant to say to the public and can say it in an understandable 
way.” —HERBERT STEIN, American Economic Review. 

167 pages, Paper $1.75 


THEY THOUGHT THEY WERE FREE 
The Germans, 1933-45 
By MILTON MAYER, with a new Foreword 


“Among the many books written on Germany after the collapse 
of Hitler’s Thousand Year Reich, this book by Milton Mayer is 
one of the most readable and most enlightening.” —HANS KOHN, 
New York Times Book Review. “. . . indispensable to anyone who 
wants to understand the most troubled—and troublesome— 
country in Europe.” —JOHN FISCHER, Harper’s Magazine. 

860 pages, Paper $2.45 
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Bi STRATEGIC POWER AND SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 
By ARNOLD L. HORELICK and MYRON RUSH 


“,.. a first-rate piece of wcrk—origihal in presentation and con- 
clusions, sound and often brilliant in its analysis, and extremely ` 
well-written.” —HANS J. MORGENTHAU. The authors analyze the 
crucial relationship between strategic military power and Soviet 
foreign policy, showing how the Soviet leaders have been both 
attracted by the political potentialities of nuclear weapons and 
sobered by their dangers. They detail the inner workings of the 
massive Soviet effort to deceive the West about the USSR’s 
p= ICBM superiority and.the way in which the Soviet leaders at- 
Ly tempted to manipulate Western beliefs about the strategic balance 
to their advantage in Berlin. 
The Cuban missile crisis, which resulted from Soviet failure in 
Berlin and the collapse of the “missile gap” myth, is analyzed as 
it may have been viewed from Moscow by the Soviet leaders. The 
book concludes with an examination of future alternative Soviet 
military-foreign policies likely to be considered by the present 
Soviet leaders in the light of past failures. A RAND CORPORATION 
RESEARCH STUDY. 225 pages, $5.95 


THE POLITICS OF MODERNIZATION 
By DAVID E. APTER 


“A traditional society, we usually think, is one subsisting in a 
i steaming banana jungle and ruled by chiefs, headmen and witch 
doctors. Professor Apter reminds us that a traditional society is 
any political association which places status values to the fore. 
... In this consummately intelligent and stimulating work of po- 
litical theory, Apter does not make the error of prescribing a single 
diet for keeping down the cholesterol count in the body politic. 
... What makes Apter’s search for democratic viability in the 
discovery of new ‘consummatory values’ and ‘larger meanings’ 
particularly surprising is—and this is the second stimulating rab- 
bit—that he appears to find his star not in Marxism ... nor in 
‘modernizing autocracy, which has become almost obsolete’ but in 
science.” —THOMAS M. FRANK, The Nation. 481 pages, $7.50 


7 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
l 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637 


In Canada, University of Toronto Press 
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From ST. MARTIN’S 


Just Published: 


Studies in British Politics 
Edited by Richard Rose 


This collection of articles is designed to portray the political behavior of the 
British public. Each of the five sections reflects a particular aspect of the 
influences on the British voter outside the formal machinery of government; 
and each section contains an introduction that places that section in its social 
science context as well as brief headnotes pointing up the significance of 
individual selections. 1966. 352 pp. $5.95 


A recent text: 


An Intreduction to World Politics 
By W. Friedman 


This excellent introduction to the general theory and specific problems of 


contemporary international politics has been largely rewritten to incorporate 
or acknowledge the many changes in the structure of international politics 


that have occurred since the Fourth edition was published in 1960. 


Sth edn., 1965. 385 pp. $7.00 


St. Martin’s Series in American Politics 
General editor: Earl Latham 


The Convention and the Constitution 
The Political Ideas of the Founding Fathers 


By David G. Smith Paper. 1965. 128 pp. 


Political Parties in the United States 


By Allen P. Sindler Paper. 1966. 125 pp. 
The New Congress 
By Stephen K. Bailey Paper. 1966. 127 pp. 


$1.75 


$1.50 


$1.50 


College Department 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 
Ea 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 
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RAND MC¢CNALLY PUBLIC. AFFAIRS. SERIES 
Edited by ROBERT A. GOLDWIN ° University of Chicago 


POLITICAL PARTIES, U.S.A. ‘Seven essays describe the sense of confusion and 


A i dissatisfaction shared by observers of the American political process. $1.50 
\ 


WHY FOREIGN AID?. Facts, theories, pros, and cons of foreign aid programs pre- 
sented through eight essays. $1.50 . 


AMERICA ARMED: ESSAYS ON UNITED STATES MILITARY POLICY The six 


essays in this volume treat the “unthinkable’—thérmonuclear war. $1.50 


A NATION OF STATES: ESSAYS ON THE AMERICAN FEDERAL SYSTEM 
An examiration of the federal system as it appears in civil rights, the farm program, 
and welfare programs. $1.50 . 


100 YEARS OF EMANCIPATION Treats primarily the question of why slavery 
ws problems still exist 100 years after the Emancipation Proclamation. $1.95 


POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 
LESTER W. MILBRATH ° Northwestern University 


In a direct and comprehensive manner, this text summarizes and integrates the literature 
about how and why people become involved in politics. Participation is studied in 
relation to environmental stimuli, personal factors, political setting, and social position. 


1965 + 195 pages + $1.75 paper 


THE PRESIDENT: Roles and Powers 
dited by DAVID E. HAIGHT and LARRY D. JOHNSON ° Hunter College 
p As a general introduction to the important aspects of the Presidency, the selections in 
pa this book deal with the historical development and the present characteristics of the 


office. Conflicting views and interpretations bring out controversial questions and 


encourage żhoughtful discussion and debate. 
1965 + 400 pages + $3.75 paper 


NEW PERSPECTIVES ON THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Edited by ROBERT L. PEABODY °> The Johns Hopkins University 
NELSON W. POLSBY « Wesleyan University 


.The politics, procedures, and traditions cf the House are examined from new viewpoints 
through the twelve essays in this volume. The relationship between the House and 
Pe- the Executive Branch is explored, and the work of committees is scrutinized. 


<- 1963 +» 392 pages + $3.50 paper 


À RAND IMiCNALLY & COMPANY 
The College Department +» Box 7600 ~- Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC: 


An Introduction to American National Government 


MARTIN DIAMOND œ» Claremont Men's College y. 
WINSTON MILLS FISK ° Claremont Men’s College ; 
HERBERT GARFINKEL © Michigan State University 


“This is a major new teaching resource. ...that rara avis, a text book with ‘style. 
The writing is lean and exciting. ... the purpose is functional, not historical—to clarify 
for students the operative principles of American democracy. The analysis of con- 
temporary institutions and problems is crisp and informative, selective rather than 
encyclopedic. The bioliographical notes at the end of each chapter are sophisticated 


and helpful.” f : 
C. Herman Pritchett University of Chicago | 


“A great deal of careful planning has gone into this work; the result—a useful, read- 
able, and lively text. ... If one were to select an outstanding virtue of this book, it 
could be summed up in the word ‘balance.’ It includes the historical, the constitutional, 
the descriptive, and the behavioral approach, but in an integrated fashion so that it 
can be seen how each contributes to a proper understanding of the American govern- 


mental system.” f 
Jerome H. Kerwin University of Santa Clara 


“This perceptive and imaginative book will surely go to the top of the long list of ~~ 
texts for the introductory -course in American national government. I am especially a 
pleased by the ‘decent respect’ it pays to both history and theory, two of the great 
foundations of an understanding of our form of government that have been much too 


neglected in recent years.” i ` 
Clinton Rossiter Cornell University 


“The scholarship imbedded and embodied in this book is profound; probative, liter- 
ate, and convincing. It is a delight to find a text that examines the roots and nuances 
of the American constitutional system as well as its more palpable dimensions. ...No 
student could possibly read this work without acquiring an appreciation of the content 
and interactions of the substantive doctrines and procedural techniques that have made 
our government unique in so many ways. ...It is an extremely valuable basic text, 
whether the jnstructor’s approach is traditional, behavioral, or-a blend of many 


others.” Eas 
Victor C. Rosenblum Northwestern University 
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From THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC: 
An Introduction to American National Government 


“,..the American system is a novel experiment in reconciling the advantages of democracy 
with the sobering qualities of republicanism...” 

“... questions of both political behavior and the formal constitutional arrangements are 
inextricably weven together and of equal importance.” 

“Democracy, liberty, and competence—these were the goals at which the Constitution aimed.” 


The authors stress the compatibility of the democratic and republican elements of the Amer- 
ican system and emphasize that from the cutset the Constitution supplied an essentially 


_ democratic frame for government. In 15 chapters, The Democratic Republic provides a 
. comprehensive view of the American political order—a concise, factual account of the essen-- 


< 


tial structure, functions, regulations, and powers of American government, 


The talents of a political theorist, a constitutional lawyéer—a political parties specialist, and 
combined in true collaboration—have produced a unified, well-organized book with strong 
continuity between chapters. 


The accompanying Instructor’s Manual was prepared by Morton Frisch, Professor of Politi- 
cal Science, Northern Illinois University. 


CONTENTS 
Part I. Origin of the Republic Part IV. Politics 
1. The Formative Years 9. Politics, Parties, and Groups 


10. 


2. Framing the More Perfect Union 


` Part I. Constituting Democracy 
3. The Fundamental Political Principles 


4, The American Constitutional System: 
Powers and Constraints 


Part Ill. The Branches of Government 
5. The Legislative Branch: Congress 


6. The Executive Branch in the American 
System 


7. Courts for the American Constitutional 
System: The Judicial Branch 


8. The Administrative System 


The Political Community: Suffrage, Immi- 
gration, and Citizenship 


Machinery of Representation: Apportion- 
ment, Nominations, and Elections 


Campaigns and Voting Behavior 


11. 
12. 


Part V. Governing 
13. Government and Personal Freedom 
14. Governing the Economy 
15. The Conduct of Foreign Affairs 


1966 + 572 pages + $7.50 


D 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


The College Department * Box 7600 » Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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THE RAND CORPORATION 
Case Study of a Nonprofit Advisory Corporation 
By BRUCE L. R. SMITH 


This book is a pioneering study of the nonprofit research or advisory 
institution—one of the most striking phenomena of America’s de- 
fense organization—and a detailed analysis of one of the most 
prominent of these institutions, The RAND Corporation. Harvard 
Political Studies. $7.95. 


WORLD PEACE THROUGH WORLD LAW 


Two Alternative Plans 
Third Edition Enlarged 
By GRENVILLE CLARK and LOUIS B. SOHN 


In this new edition of their comprehensive plan for the maintenance 
of world peace, the authors have taken into account the advice and 
comments of distinguished persons from all parts of the world, and 
have added to their proposed revision of the U.N. Charter a treaty 
for the establishment of a World Disarmament and World Develop- 
ment Organization. $8 50 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN DEMOCRACY 
Political and Economie Essays 
By E. L, GODKIN 
Edited by MORTON KELLER 


Edwin Lawrence Godkin (1831-1902), was one of America’s most 
distinguished journalists. “To my generation,” wrote William James, 
“Godkin’s was certainly the towering influence in all thought con- 
cerning public affairs.” This book provides the best introduction to 
Godkin’s thought and concern over what he felt to be the unhappy 
course of American democracy. The John Harvard Library. $5.95 


THE REVOLUTION OF THE SAINTS 
A Study in the Origins of Radical Politics 
By MICHAEL WALZER 


An historical and sociological study of the radical political response 
of the Puritans to disorder. The author sees Puritanism as the 
political theory of intellectuals and gentlemen attempting to create 
a new government and society. “Most interesting and provoca- 
tive... %—The Sunday Times (London). “Brilliant and original 
work... ”—The N.Y. Review of Books. 5 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION’S 


P. brionnel Sais T 


The American Political Science Association’s Personnel Service operates 
as a “clearing house,” bringing together political scientists seeking posi- 
tions and prospective employers. 


Registration in the Service for an annual fee of $5.00 is open to all mem- 
bers of the Association, and entitles members to receive the monthly News- 
letter. 


For further information concerning registration write to: 
Director, Personnel Service 


The American Political Science Association 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


Notice 


Resolutions at Annual Business Meeting 


In accordance with ARTICLE VIII of the Constitution, this is to call 
attention of members of the Association to the provision of the APSA 
constitution that: 


“All resolutions shall be referred to the Council for its recom- 
mendations before submission to the vote of the Association at 
its Annual Business Meeting.” 


The Council of the Association will meet all day September 6, 1966, 
in the Cornell Room, Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York City. 
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KHRUSHCHEV 
and the 
SOVIET 

LEADERSHIP: 

1957-1964. 


by Carl A. Linden 


“It is a genuine contribution to Soviet 
studies, adding greatly to our knowledge 
of the tangled web of internal political de- 
velopments of the Khrushchev years. In 
fact, | would go so far as'to say that in my 
opinion it is one of the most significant 
scholarly works yet produced on the poli- 
tics of the Khrushchev era. The book will 
undoubtedly see use in university courses 
in Soviet politics. | recommend this study 
without hestitation.” — Robert C. Tucker, 
professor of politics and director of the 
Program in Russian Studies, Princeton 
University $7.50 cloth $2.25 paper/JH-18 


THE ISLAMIC LAW OF NATIONS 
Shaybani’s Siyar 


by Majid Khadduri An annotated text in 
translation and study of the jurisprudence 
of an original writer on the public law of 
slam. i 


WOMEN IN THE SOVIET 
ECONOMY 


Their Role in Economic, Scientific, 
and Technical Development 


by Norton T. Dodge Written under the aus- 
pices of the Nationa! Science Foundation 
by an authority on the Soviet economy, this 
study discusses issues. and presents facts 
of vital interest to both economists and 
_ political scientists. $10.00 


SEARCH AND SEIZURE AND 
THE SUPREME COURT 


A Study in Constitutional Interpretation 


by Jacob W. Landynski A historical and 
analytical treatment of the development of 
Court doctrine on search and seizure from 
the beginning of the nation to the present 
time. $8.50 


EDUCATION AND SCIENCE IN 
THE ARAB WORLD 


by Fahim i. Qubain Spcnsored by the 
Nationa! Science Foundation and prepared 
in the research department of The Middle 
East Institute, this is a study of the train- 
ing of scientists and technicians in the 


Arab world today. $12.50 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS aacrimore 
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256 pages, $7.50 
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INTRODUCTION TO CALIFORNIA GOVERNMENT 


By EUGENE DVORIN AND ARTHUR MISNER, California State College 
at Los Angeles 


The bulk of the material in this book is devoted to an examination 
of California’s major governmental institutions with discussions of 
the State’s relations with the National Government, sister states and 
local governments. The text may be used in courses in California 
State and Local Government and as a supplement to the American 
Government course. Instructors manual available upon adoption. 

, 136 pp., illus., $2.95 


a 


CALIFORNIA POLITICS AND POLICIES 


By EUGENE DVORIN AND ARTHUR MISNER 
INSTRUCTORS MANUAL BY CHARLES BELL, California State College 


. A AD DISON at Fullerton 
Aa UUN This book was developed to reflect the inherent political dynamism 


es i; and public policy implication of current issues facing California by 
i presenting original essays prepared by actual participants in the polit- 

= W ESLEY ical process and academic fields. ‘The text may be used in California 

i zir State and Local Government courses, to meet the needs of upper 
y “eee division courses in American Politics where California examples are 
RETIRE. relevant, and as a selected reader in courses in public policy forma- 
PUBLISHING tion. Instructors Manual available upon adoption. In Press 
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Austria Between East and West, 1945-1955 


Wittiam B. BADER 


A study of the four-power occupation of Austria that attempts to set forth the 
reasons for the Soviet withdrawal in 1955—the only adjustment of the Soviet 
line of advance into Eastern Europe. The book’s primary emphasis is on the com- 
plex nature of the East-West competition over Austria, and the relevance of the 
Austrian episode to contemporary problems. September. About $8.00 


The Censorial System of Ming China 
CHARLES O. HUCKER 


This is the first book-length study by a modern scholar, Chinese or Western, of 
the traditional Chinese censorial system of surveillance over all governmental 
operations maintained by special government agencies and their officials. Many 
examples are given of the two primary censorial activities, the impeachment of 
wayward officials and remonstrance with wayward emperors. $10.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW DEAL MOSAIC 


Roosevelt Confers with His 
National Emergency Council—1933-1936 


Edited by Lester G. Seligman and Elmer E. Cornwell, Jr. 


New Deal Mosaic is a verbatim transcript of the Proceedings of the National Emergency 
Council, which Roosevelt established to help coordinate the increasingly complex func- 
tions of the Federal government. Now published for the first time, these proceedings, 
with introduction and notes by the editors, provide a fascinating insight into the early , 
New Deal era. xxiv, 578 p. $10.00. ` 


The book is a unique demonstration of a humane Chief Executive in action. Thirty years 
before the War on Poverty, he expressed his determination to help the desperately poor 
of America: 


“The question comes up, are we licked in trying to help them in their living conditions? 
... We say, ‘Will private capital help them?’ They say, ‘No, it can’t, but we don’t want 
the government to help them.’ Are we licked in trying to help these people . . .? Their 
answer is, ‘Yes, we are licked; we must not do anything to help them because we might 
interfere with private capital.’ The answer is, ‘No, we are not licked! We are going to 
help them!’” 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON BOOKS 
EUGENE, OREGON 97403 
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important McGraw-Hill Books 


McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science 
Board of Advisors 


_ Charles R. Adrian, Michigan State University 
Robert A. Scalapino, University of California, Berkeley 





UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY: 
Perspectives and Analysis 


By WILLIAM P. GERBERDING, University of 
California, Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Political Science. 400 pages, $7.95. 


Teaches the reader how, rather than what, 
to think about foreign policy problems. 
Analyzes and discusses concrete, contem- 
porary problems, contains a realistic dis- 
cussion of how U.S. foreign policy is for- 
mulated, and includes two historical chap- 
ters which trace the background and ori- 
gins of the Cold War. 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT, Seventh Edition 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON, Pennsylvania | 


State University; and DEAN E. McHENRY, 
University of California, Santa Cruz. Off 
press. 


New features of this thorough revision in- 
clude: two colors incorporated in an en- 
tirely new design; new illustrations; consid- 
erable rewriting and reorganization; and a 
change in emphasis to a composite of le- 
gal, structural, behavioral, and problem 
approaches. New material has been added 
on civil and human rights; representation 
and reapportionment; the increasing role 
of government in education, health, and 
other welfcre services; voting “behavior; 
and the shisting of influence to metropoli- 
tan areas. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL PROCESS 


By CHARLES R. ADRIAN and CHARLES 


“PRESS, both of Michigan State University. 


756 pages, $7.95. 


A clear, systematic treatment of the deci- 
sion-making process and its component 
parts— institutions, actors, ideology, the 
legal framework, interest groups, and the 
communications process. Using an eclectic 
approach, it draws empirical data from a 
variety of disciplines. Contains more soci- 
ological, cultural, and ideological back- 
ground material than most introductory 
works. Incorporates recent studies on how 


| Congress and the President perform in the 


political process. 


In Preparation: 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 
Second Edition 


By CHARLES R. ADRIAN, Michigan State 
University. Available in January 1967. 


INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE 


By CARLTON RODEE, T. J. ANDERSON, 
and C. Q. CHRISTOL, University of South- 
ern California. Available in January 1967. 


Send for your examination copies today 


Aim 


330 West 42nd Street 


| McGraw-Hill Book Company 


New York, N.Y. 10036 
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The United States in a 
Disarmed World 


A Study of the U. S. Outline for General.and Complete 
Disarmament 

by. Arnold Wolfers, Robert E. Osgood, Paul Y. Hammond, 
Laurence W. Martin, Robert W. Tucker, Charles Burton 
Marshall, and Livingston T. Merchant 


The Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research of 
The Johns Hopkins University School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies undertook this present study for the 
United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
It is the work of seven members of the Center who have 
each contributed separate essays expressing their indi- 
vidual views on different but related issues posed by 
the U. S. proposals. $8.50 cloth $2.25 paper/JH-19 


Men Near the Top 


Filling Key Posts in the Federal Service 
by John J. Corson and R. Shale Paul 


Some 5,000 career people in the federal government hold 
civilian posts at the level just beneath the top political 
appointees, This study describes what these men and 
women do, how they carry out the tasks for which they 
are responsible, and what skills and talents they require. 

$6.00 cloth $3.00 paper 


International Peace Observation 
A History and. Forecast 
by David W. Wainhouse in association with Bernhard G. 


Bechhoefer, John C. Dreier, Benjamin Gerig, and Harry R. 
Turkel 


“The first comprehensive historical study of the successes 
and failures in 70 peace-observation and peace-keeping 
attempts during the last 45 years by the League of 
Nations, the Organization of American States and the 
United Nations.” — New York Times Y 

$10.00 Cloth only 


Latin America in Soviet Writings 
A Bibliography 
Volume I: 1917-1958 Volume II: 1959-1964 


compiled by Leo Okinshevich and edited by Robert G. 
Carlton 


The Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress, as 
part of a special Ford Foundation program, developed this 
comprehensive bibliography. It serves the continuing 
need by the academic and research library communities 
for bibliographic information on the increasing amount of 
literature on Latin America being published in. the 
Soviet Union. $15.00 per vol. or $25.00 per set 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 


BALTIMORE 
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READINGS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Edited by Maurice E. O’Donnell 
304 pages Paper Spring 1966 $3.75 


SOUTH ASIA AND UNITED STATES POLICY 
Norman D. Palmer 
332 pages Paper Spring 1966 $4.25 | 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN PAPERBACKS © 
IN CONTEMPORARY GOVERNMENTS 


THE GOVERNMENT OF. REPUBLICAN ITALY, Second Edition 
John Clarke Adams and Paolo Barile 
251 pages 1966 $2.50 


BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY, Second Edition, 
1966 Impression 

Sydney D. Bailey 

281 pages 1966 $2.50 


THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF CHILE 
Federico G., Gil 
323 pages 1966 $2.95" 


THE MEXICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM. 
L. Vincent Padgett 
About 275 peges A May 1966 Publication 
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Economic Enquiry in Australia ? 
By Craufurd D. W. Goodwin 


This essay in the history of economic doctrines and events illustrates the 
process of economic development by tracing the modification and advance 
of European and American economic theory transferred to a foreign en- 
vironment. The first section is concerned with the place of economic theory 
in major policy controversies; the second describes the evolution of eco- 
nomics as a science in universities, government, and the community at 


large. $12.50 


A Decade of the Commonwealth, 


1955-1964 


Edited by W. B. Hamilton, Kenneth Robinson and 
C. D. W. Goodwin 


Twenty-five scholars—British, American, Indian, Canadian, Nigerian, and 
Pakistani—examine various facets of this period of change in the Common- 
wealth, considering the interrelationships of its members, its history, its 
institutions, its international relations, its peoples, and its economic struc- 
tures and problems. $12.50 


Research on the Bureaucracy of Pakistan 
a critique of sources, conditions, and 


issues, with appended documents 
By Ralph Braibanti 


The primary object of this book is to identify, classify, and evaluate the 
public records issued by Pakistan during the period from 1947 to 1965. 
These documents and other sources are fitted into a narrative dealing with 
substantive problems of government since, for the period under considera- 


tion, the study of bureaucracy is almost coterminous with the study of ` 


government. $12.50 


Asian Bureaucratic Systems Emergent 
from the British Imperial Tradition 
Burma, Ceylon, India, Malaya, 
Nepal, Pakistan 

Edited by Ralph Braibanti 


In this book nine authors analyze administrative concepts and institutions 
diffused in six states formerly under British imperial rule. They trace the 
changes made in these systems as a result of independence. $15.00 


Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center 


Duke University Press 
6697 College Station, Durham, North Carolina 27708 
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AFRICAN 
DIPLOMACY 


- Studies in the 


Determinants of 


Foreign Policy 


CHINA 
AND THE WORLD 
An Analysis of 


Communist China’s 
Foreign Policy 


FOREIGN AID 
AND AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


`` A Documentary Analysis 


` TOTALITARIAN 
DICTATORSHIP 
AND AUTOCRACY 


Second Edition 





Notable new paperbacks 
in political science 


Edited by VERNON ‘McKAY. Seven leading American Africanists— 
including l. William Zartman, Andrew M. Kamarck, Robert A. 
Lystad, William J. Foltz, L. Gray Cowan, and C. T. Thorne, Jr— 
examine the neture of African diplomacy, focusing principally on 
the many reasons why the African states have taken an inde- 
pendent positicn and on the implications of African foreign pol- 
icy for the international balance of power. Foreword by FRANCIS 
O. WILCOX. ca. 256 pp. U-598/$1.95 


By VIDYA PRAKASH DUTT. A noted Indian expert on Chinese af- 
fairs examines the main currents of Communist China’s foreign 
policy since 1958. The American Political Science Review said of 
the first editicn: “A thorough and well-documented study of 
China’s foreign policy. . . . It brings into sharp relief the militant 
stance which China has adopted, and analyzes the reasons there- 
for and its significance for the world at large.” 336 pp. 
U-604./$2.50 


By DAVID A. BALDWIN. Mr. Baldwin provides the first study to 
equip the student with both the firsthand source material and 
the analytical tools to investigate the current foreign aid contro- 
versy for himself. Incisive commentary and annotated documents 
combine to place the major postwar foreign aid issues in political 
perspective, challenging the reader to attempt fresh analyses of 
foreign aid as a technique of statecraft. ca. 256 pp. 
U-609/$2.25/September 


By CARL J.: FRIEDRICH and ZBIGNIEW K. BRZEZINSKY, Second 
Edition, Revised by CARL J. FRIEDRICH. “First published in 1956, 
this is one of the major and certainly most controversial studies 
of recent years in political science. .. . The book will no doubt be 
as hotly debated as the first edition and used in advanced courses 
in totalitarian or authoritarian political systems or in Soviet gov- 
ernment and politics.” —Choice. Among the highlights of Profes- 
sor Friedrich’s revision (nearly one-third of the text and 
bibliography is new!): Two new chapters on autocracy and on the 
concepts of constitution, law, and justice in the totalitarian ideol- 
ogy; increased attention to the government of Communist China; 
and a complete reworking of the final three chapters of the book. 
456 pp. U-522/$2.95/September 


FREDERICK n rage PUBLISHERS 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


- SEVENTH WORLD CONGRESS 


Brussels, 18-23 September 1967 


List of topics 
1. The idea of popular participation in the XIXth and XXth centuries 
(the heritage of Rousseau and Mill) A. 
2. Recent research on political typologies |7 


3. Consensus and dissent, with special reference to the developing 
countries 


. The problems of political representation 

. Administrative law and public administration 

. The government and politics or economic organizations 

. The political role of international economic organizations 
. Neutrality, neutralism, non-alignment 


on num A 


Specialist meetings 


. The idea of popular participation from Rousseau to Mill 
. Youth and politics 

. Comparative political finance 

. Electoral research CH 
. Welfare and politics . 
. Processes of political modernization 

Research on European unification 

. Africa and political science 

. Religion and politics 

. The use of mathematics in political science 


OOMDIAAARWNE 


ry 


For membership in the International Political Science Association or for 
further information about the 1967 World Congress write to: 


International Political Science Association 
27, rue Saint-Guillaume 
Paris 7e, France 
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new and recent texts in political 
science from Prentice-Hall 


tot ee et, eae PaCS RAGES SEE ORS 








GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, 6TH ED., 1966 


by James MacGregor Burns, Williams College, and J. W. Peltason, University of 
California, Irvine 


This new edition has retained all the features that instructors have praised as “excellent 
and erudite,” “clear and well-written.” The theme continues to be government by the people, 
and the problems relating to this central idea. A new sixteen page full color insert on the 
history of political campaigning has been added. Also, stress has been placed on the enhanced 
role of the President, the historic actions of the Supreme Court and of the “new Congress,” 
the broadened programs in civil rights and social welfare, and the intensified problems of 
the states and cities. March 1966, Nat’] Edition: 780 pp., $8.50; Nat’l-State & Local Edition: 
March 1966, 900 pp., $8.95 


GUIDE TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 2ND ED., 1966 


by James A. Burkhart, Stephens College, and Raymond L. Lee, Indiana State College, 
Pennsylvania . 
This new Second Edition is now integreted point-for-point with Burns and Peltason’s Govern- 
ment By The People. The cue offers students a direction and a device for checking their 
comprehension of Burns and Peltason. It also provides a means for focusing-on classroom 
discussions in which facts are placed in the context of decision-making. In the new revision, 
all sections are tightly geared to Government By The People with page references, and an- 
swers are provided for unit tests. March 1966, 235 pp., paperbound $2.95 


READINGS IN AMERICAN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


by Raymond E. Wolfinger, Stanford University 


A collection of recent selections on the processes of national American government and poli- 
tics—with only a few execptions, all the case studies are systematic as well as empirical, ceal- 
ing with important and durable aspects of American government. (In the Foundations of 
Modern Political Science Series, Edited by Robert Dahl, Yale University.) January 1966, 
338 pp., paperbound $3.95 


CASES IN AMERICAN NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


edited by Rocco J. Tresolini, Lehigh University, and Richard Frost, Reéd College 


This casebook provides students with short, well-written cases that illustrate how public 
policies are shaped and how decisions are made—in all the important areas of American 
government. These original cases, compiled specifically for this book, were written by authors 
who were directly or personally involved in the events described. January 1966, 292 pp., paper- 
bound $3.95 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 
STM ED., 1966 ; 


by Albert B. Saye and Merritt B. Pound, both at University of Georgia, and John F. Allums, 
Executive Office of the President. Through four editions, this book has become a standard 
text on American government, Now the new Fifth Edition continues the original objective of 
presenting a concise, straight-forward account of the basic features of American government 
with emphasis on constitutional principles. June 1966, approx. 470 pp., $6.95 ~ 


(PRICES SHOWN ARE FOR STUDENT USE.) 


for approval copies, write: Box 903 


Prentice-Hall, Engleweed Cliffs, N. I. 07632 
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Harper & Row 





i , COMING VOLUMES IN \ k S 
Harper’s Comparative Government Series <I E 


Michael Curtis, Consulting Editor 


Eastern European Government and Politics 
Vaclav Benes, Andrew Gyorgy, and George Stambuk 


This courtry-by-country study considers the development and structure of the Eastern 
. European states, their individual Communist parties, the forces that shape their leader- 
ship, and their relations with the Soviet Union since World War II. The authors, each 
a native of the region and an expert in its affairs, strive to effect a balance between 
two diverzing interpretations: that which r2cognizes very little change in the Eastern 
~ European scene and that which exaggerates any appearance of change. October. 


. The Government of the German Federal Republic 
Robert G. Neumann 
This analysis of the government and politics of the Federal Republic today includes a 
brief historical introduction, the controversial issue of German reunification and its 
political significance, Germany’s place in the European and Atlantic worlds, reasons 


for her pclitical stability and instability, and points of cooperation and friction between 
Germany and her neighbors. October. 


The Government and Politics of Contemporary ltaly 
Dante Garmino and Stefano A. Passigli 


This book provides a sophisticated framework for an understanding of Italian politics. 

: Topics such as the constitution, the historical dimension of contemporary problems, 
Italian communism, and interest groups are discussed in depth, with special attention 
given the party system. The extensive chapter on administration includes much infor- 
mation not previously available in English. Spring 1967. i 


Japanese Political Style 
An Introduction to the Government and Politics of Modern Japan 
Warren M. Tsuneishi 


This book introduces the most important aspects of contemporary Japanese politics 
and government and discusses Japan’s geographic and economic foundation, its na- 
tional characteristics, and historical and constitutional background. Just published. 
226 pages, paper, $2.75 


British Government and Politics 


Douglas V. Verney 


In descriting contemporary British political life, the author assumes the basic premise 
that its significance lies in its adjustment—or inability to adjust—to the loss of an 
Empire and to the impoverishment caused oy two world wars. Just published. 

226 pages, paper, $2.50 


> _ PLUS THESE PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED VOLUMES 


LATIN-AIMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT, Robert J. Alexander; 
WESTERN EUROPEAN INTEGRATION, Michael Curtis; 
GOVERNIAENTS OF THE COMMONWEALTH, Josephine F. Milburn. 


Harper & Row, Publishers, 49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 


à 
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1967 Asian Tour Seminar Program: 
DATES (APPROXIMATE) —AUGUST 1 TO SEPTEMBER 6 


e Because of the success of past Tour-Seminar programs, the Association is offering . 
another in its series of travel study opportunities during the summer of 1967, in Asia. — 
` (Japan, Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Thailand, Malaya, Singapore, Indonesia, Philippines, 
Hawaii) 

e As was the case with the 1966 African Tour-Seminar, this program will be carried out 
on regularly scheduled jet flights of reputable international carriers. 

® The cost to Association members will be substantially less than it would be. for a 
similar trip arranged on an individual basis. Included in the fare will be round-trip tourist 


air transportation, first class hotel accommodations, numerous meals, baggage handling, 


and airport transfers. 

e In cooperation with the orei of the nations on the itinerary and the relevant 
U. S. departments and agencies, the Association will arrange meetings and interviews with 
top level local governmental officials, members of university faculties, U. S. Foreign Service 
Personnel, foreign press representatives. Opportunities also will be provided for individual 
research and appropriate sightseeing activities. 


e For further information concerning this educational, research, and travel opportunity, 
write to: APSA 1967 Asian Tour Seminar, The American Political Science Association, 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 


(New address after Oct. 1, 1966: 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036) 


1967-68 CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


The deadline for submitting applications for the 1967-68 Congressional 
Fellowship Program is December 1, 1966. Preference will be given appli- 
cants between the ages of 23 and 35. 


Qualifications: 


e For Political Scientists— Completion or near completion of Ph.D. in political 
science. Preference will be given to persons who are 
teaching or who intend to teach. 


© For Journalists Bachelor’s degree and at least two years of profes- 
sional experience in newspaper, magazine, radio or 
television work. 


® For Law School Faculty— LL.B. degree and at least one year’s teaching experi- 
Members ence in an accredited law school. 


Further information and application blanks may be obtained from: 


The American Political Seience Association 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(New address after Oct. 1, 1966: 1527 New Hampshire Aras N. W., 
Washington, D. C.. 20036) 
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"THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION'S » 


Farinn Seia eee 


`. -> The American Political Science Association’s Personnel Service 
operates as a “clearing house,” bringing together political scientists 

‘ seeking positions and prospective employers. Registration in the serv- 
ice is open to all members of the Association. Here are the details of 
its operation. l 









Position Openings 






e A Newsletter is mailed monthly to those Association members seeking posi- 
` tions through the Personnel Service. There are presently about goo members 
in the Personnel Service. 






The Newsletter lists, by code number, position openings and job descriptions. 


ə 






Referral of Applications 






* Biographical data sheets and letters of reference are maintained in an indi- 
vidual file for all of those registered with the Personnel Service. 







e These materials are mailed, on request, to prospective employers listing job 
openings in the Newsletter. 






Employers Using the Service 











i ¢ Any employer may use the Association’s Personnel Service. 


/ e Types of positions listed include teaching and research on the university 
level, research and administrative positions with professional organizations, 
research and administrative positions with federal, state and local govern- 
ment agencies. 


e There is no cost to the advertising institution. 


Registration Fee 


An annval fee of $5.00 entitles members of the Association to register with 
the Personnel Service. 


For further information concerning registration write to: 


Director, Personnel Service 
The American Political Science Association 


1726 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
(New address after Oct. 1, 1966: 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 20036) 
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A THEORY OF THE BUDGETARY PROCESS* 


Orro A. Davis, M. A. H. Dempster, AND AARON WILDAVSKY 
~ Carnegie Institute of Technology, Nuffield College, Oxford, and University of California, Berkeley 


There are striking regularities in the bud- 
getary process. The evidence from over half of 
the non-defense agencies indicates that the be- 
havior of the budgetary process of the United 
States government results in aggregate deci- 
sions similar to taose produced by a set of sim- 
ple decision rules that are linear and temporally 
stable. For the agencies considered, certain 
equations are specified and compared with data 
composed of agency requests (through the 
Bureau of the Budget) and Congressional ap- 
propriations from 1947 through 1963. The com- 


marise accurately aggregate outcomes of the 
udgstary process for each agency. 


nae indicates that these equations sum- 


In the first section of the paper we present an 
analytic summary of the federal budgetary 
process, and we explain why basic features of 
the process lead us to believe that it can be rep- 
resented by simple models which are stable 
over periods of time, linear, and stochastic.! In 
the second secticn we propose and discuss the 
alternative specifications for the agency-Bud- 
get Bureau and Congressional decision equa- 
tions. The empirical results are presented in 
section three. In section four we provide evi- 


* The research was sponsored by Resources for 
the Future. We received valuable criticism from 
Rufus Browning, Sam Cohn, W. W. Cooper, 
Richerd Cyert, Nelson Polsby, Herbert Simon, 
and Oliver Williamson, research assistance from 


“y Rose Kelly, and editorial assistance from Jean 


' Zorn. Mrs. E. Felton undertook the laborious 


task of compiling the raw data. We are grateful 
to Resources for the Future and to our colleagues, 
but the sole responsibility for what is said here 
is OUT own. 

1 See the Appendix for explanations of terms 
and concepts. 


dence on deviant cases, discuss predictions, and 
future work to explore some of the problems 
indicated by this kind of analysis. An appendix 
contains informal definitions and a discussion 
of the statistical terminology used in the paper. 


I. THE BUDGETARY PROCESS 


Decisions depend upon calculation of which 
alternatives to consider and to choose.? A major 
clue toward understanding budgeting is the 
extraordinary complexity of the calculations 
involved. There are a huge number of items to 
be considered, many of which are of consider- 
able technical difficulty. There is, however, 
little or no theory in most areas of policy which 
would enable practitioners to predict the con- 
sequences of alternative moves and the prob- 
ability of their occurring. Nor has anyone 
solved the imposing problem of the inter-per- 
sonal comparison of utilities. Outside of the 
political process, there is no agreed upon way of 
comparing and evaluating the merits of differ- 
ent programs for different people whose pre- 
ferences vary in kind and in intensity. $ 

Participants in budgeting deal with their 
overwhelming burdens by adopting aids to 
calculation. By far the most important aid to 
calculation is the incremental method. Budgets 
are almost never actively reviewed as a whole 
in the sense of considering at once the value of 
all existing programs as compared to all possi- 
ble alternatives. Instead, this year’s budget is 


2 The description which follows is taken from 
Aaron Wildavsky, T'he Politics of the Budgetary 
Process (Boston, 1964). Portions of the comments 
on the House Appropriations Committee are from 
Richard Fenno, “The House Appropriations 
Committee as a Political System: The Problem of 
Integration,” this Review, 56 (1962), 310-324. 
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based on last year’s budget, with special atten- 
tion given to a narrow range of increases or de- 
creases, 

Incremental calculations proceed from an 
existing base. (By “base” we refer to common- 
ly held expectations among participants in 
budgeting that programs will be carried out at 
close to the going level of expenditures.) The 
widespread sharing of deeply held expectations 
concerning the organization’s base provides a 
powerful (although informal) means of securing 
stability. 

The mast effective coordinating mechanisms 
in budgeting undoubtedly stem from the roles 
adopted by the major participants. Roles (the 
expectations of behavior attached to institu- 
tional positions) are parts of the division of 
labor. They are calculating mechanisms. In 
American national government, the adminis- 
trative agencies act as advocates of increased 
expenditure, the Bureau of the Budget acts as 
Presidential servant with a cutting bias, the 
House Appropriations Committee functions as 
a guardian of the Treasury, and the Senate 
Approprietions Committee as an appeals court 
to which agencies carry their disagreements 
with House action. The roles fit in with one an- 
other and set up patterns of mutual expecta- 
tions which markedly reduce the burden of 
calculation for the participants. Since the 
agencies can be depended upon to advance all 
the programs for which there is prospect of sup- 
port, the Budget Bureau and the Appropria- 
tions Committees respectively can concentrate 
on fitting them into the President’s program or 
paring them down. 

Possessing the greatest expertise and the 
largest numbers, working in the closest prox- 
imity to their policy problems and clientele 
groups, and desiring to expand their horizons, 
administrative agencies generate action 
through advocacy. But if they ask for amounts 
much larger than the appropriating bodies be- 
lieve reasonable, the agencies’ credibility will 
suffer a drastic decline. In such circumstances, 
the reviewing organs are likely to cut deeply, 
with the result that the agency gets much less 
than it might have with a more moderate re- 
quest. So the first guide for decision is: do not 
come in tvo high. Yet the agencies must also 
not come in too low, for the reviewing bodies 
assume that if agency advocates do not ask for 
funds they do not need them. Thus, the agency 
decision rule might read: come in a little too 
high (padding), but not too high (loss of con- 
fidence). 

Agencies engage in strategic planning to 
secure these budgetary goals. Strategies are the 
links between the goals of the agencies and 
their perceptions of the kinds of actions which 
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will be effective in their political environment. 
Budget officers in American national govern- 
ment uniformly believe that being a good poli- 
ticlan—cultivation of an active clientele, devel-/. 
opment of confidence by other officials (partic- 
ularly the appropriations subcommittees), and 
skill in following strategies which exploit op- 
portunities—is more important in obtaining 
funds than demonstration of agency efficiency. 

In deciding how much money to recommend 
for specific purposes, the House Appropriations 
Committee breaks down into largely autono- 
mous subcommittees in which the norm of 
reciprocity is carefully followed. Specialization 
is carried further as subcommittee members 
develop limited areas of competence and juris- 
diction. Budgeting is both incremental and 
fragmented as the subcommittees deal with Y~ 
adjustments to the historical base of each 
agency. Fragmentation and specialization are 
increased through the appeals functions of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, which deals 
with what has become (through House action) 
a fragment of a fragment. With so many partici- 
pants continually engaged in taking others 
into account, a great many adjustments are 
made in the light of what others ere likely to 
do. 

This qualitative account of the budgetary 
process contains clear indications of the kind of 
quantitative models we wish to develop. It is 
evident, for example, that decision-makers in, 
the budgetary process think in terms of per-! 
centages. Agencies talk of expanding their base .. 
by a certain percentage. The Bureau of the j 
Budget is concerned about the growth rates for 
certain agencies and programs. The House Ap- 
propriations Committee deals with percentage 
cuts, and the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee with the question of whether or not to 
restore percentage cuts. These considerations 
suggest that the quantitative relationships 
among the decisions of the participants in the 
budget process are linear in form. 

The attitudes and calculations of partici- 
pants in budgeting seem stable over time. The 
prominence of the agency’s “base” is a sign of 
stability. The roles of the major participants 
are powerful, persistent, and strongly grounded 
in the expectations of others as well as in the 
internal requirements of the positions. Stabiltiy 
is also suggested by the specialization that 
occurs among the participants, the long service | 
of committee members, the adoption of incre- 
mental! practices such as comparisons with the 
previous year, the fragmentation of appropria- 
tions by program and item, the treatments of 
appropriations as continuously variable sums 
of money rather than as perpetual reconsidera- 
tions of the worth of programs, and the practice 
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of allowing past decisions to stand while coordi- 
nating decision-making only if difficulties arise. 

{Since the budgetary process appears to be 
‘stable over periods of time, it is reasonable to 
estimate the reletionships in budgeting on the 
basis of time series data. 

Special events that upset the apparent sta- 
bility of the budgetary process can and do 
occur. Occasionally, world events take an un- 
expected turn, = new President occupies the 
White House, some agencies act with excep- 
tional zeal, others suffer drastic losses of con- 
fidence on the part of the appropriations sub- 
committees, and so on. It seems plausible to rep- 
resent such transient events as random shocks 

yto an otherwise deterministic system. There- 
Afore, our model is stochastic rather than deter- 
ministic. 

The Politics of the Budgetary Process contains 
a description of strategies which various partic- 
ipants in budgeting use to further their aims. 
Some of these strategies are quite complicated. 
However, a large part of the process can be ex- 
plained by some of the simpler strategies which 
are based on the relationship between agency 
requests for funds (through the Budget Bu- 
reau) and Congressional appropriations. Be- 
cause these figures are made public and are 
known to all participants, because they are 
directly perceived and communicated without 
fear of information loss or bias, and because the 

participants reast to these figures, they are 
ideal for feedback purposes. It is true that there 
are other indicators—special events, crises, 
technological developments, actions of clientele 
groups—which are attended to by participants 
in the budgetary process. But if these indi- 
cators have impact, they must quickly be re- 
flected in the formal feedback mechanisms— 
the actions of departments, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and Congress—to which they are di- 
rected. Some of these indicators (see section Iv) 
are represented by the stochastic disturbances. 
Furthermore, the formal indicators are more 
precise, more simple, more available, more 
easily interpreted than the others. They are, 
therefore, likely to be used by participants in 
the budgetary process year in and year out. 
Present decisions are based largely on past ex- 
perience, and this lore is encapsulated in the 
«amounts which the agencies receive as they go 
"F through the steps in the budgetary cycle. 

For all the ressons discussed in this section, 
our models of the budgetary process are linear, 
stable over periods of time, stochastic, and 
strategic in character. They are “as if” models: 
an excellent fit for a given model means only 
that the actual behavior of the participants has 
an effect equivalent to-the equations of the 
model. The models, taken as a whole, represent 
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a set of decision rules for Congress and the 
agencies. 


Il. THE MODELS 


In our models we aggregate elements of the 
éecision-making structure. The Budget Bureau 
submissions for the agency are used instead of 
separate figures for the two kinds of organiza- 
tions. Similarly, at this stage in our analysis, we 
use final Congressional appropriations instead 
of separating out committee action, floor ac- 
tion, conference committee recommendations, 
and so on. We wish to emphasize that although 
there may be some aggregation bias in the 
estimation of the postulated structure of deci- 
sion, this does not affect the linearity of the 
aggregate relationships. If the decisions of an 
agency and the Bureau of the Budget with re- 
gard to that agency depend linearly upon the 
same variable (as we hypothesize), then the 
aggregated decision rule of the two, treated as a 
single entity, will depend linearly upon that 
variable. By a similar argument, the various 
Congressional participants can be grouped to- 
gether so that Congress can be regarded as a 
single decision-making entity. While the aggre- 
gating procedure may result in grouping posi- 
tive and negative influences together, this 
manifestly does not affect the legitimacy of the 
procedure; linearity is maintained. 

Our models concern only the requests pre- 
sented in the President’s budget for an individ- 
ual agency and the behavior of Congress as a 
whole with regard to the agency’s appropria- 
tion. The models do not attempt to estimate 
the complete decision-making structure for 
each agency from bureau requests to depart- 
toents to submission through the Budget Bu- 
reau to possible final action in the Senate and 
House. There are several reasons for remaining 
content with the aggregated figures we use. 
First, the number of possible decision rules 
which must be considered grows rapidly as 
each new participant is added. We would soon 
be overwhelmed by the sheer number of rules 
invoked. Second, there are genuine restrictions 
placed on the number of structural parameters 
we can estimate because (a) some data, such as 
bureau requests to departments, are unavail- 
able, and (b) only short time series are mean- 
ingful for most agencies. It would make no 
sense, for example, to go back in time beyond 
the end of World War II when most domestic 
activity was disrupted. 


3 See H. Thiel, Linear Aggregation of Economic 
Relations (Amsterdam, 1954). 

4Our subsequent discussion of “shift” or 
“break” points should also make clear that it is 
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Since the agencies use various strategies and 
Congress may respond to them in various ways, 
we propose several alternative systems of equa- 
tions. These equations represent alternative 
decision rules which may be followed by Con- 
gressional and agency-Budget Bureau partici- 
pants in the budgetary process. One impcrtant 
piece of data for agency-Budget Bureau per- 
sonnel who are formulating appropriations re- 
quests is the most recent Congressional appro- 
priation. Thus, we make considerable use of the 
concept “base,” operationally defined as the 
previous Congressional appropriation for an 
agency, in formulating our decision rules. Since 
the immediate past exercises such a heavy in- 
fluence on budgetary outcomes, Markov (si- 
multaneous, difference) equations are partic- 
ularly useful. In these Markov processes, the 
value of certain variables at one point in time 
is dependent on their value at one or more im- 
mediately previous periods as well as on the 
particular circumstances of the time. 

We postulate several decision rules for both 
the agency-Budget Bureau requests and for 
Congressional action on these requests. For 
each series of requests or appropriations, we 
select from the postulated decision rules that 
rule which most closely represents the behavior 
of the aggregated entities. We use the variables 


yı the appropriation passed by Congress for 
any given agency in the year, t. Supple- 
mental appropriations are not included in 
the yi. 

x, the appropriation requested by the Bureau 
of the Budget for any given agency for the 
year t. The 2, constitutes the President’s 
budget request for an agency. 


We will also introduce certain symbols repre- 
senting random disturbances of each of the 
postulated relationships. These symbols are 
explained as they are introduced. 

A. Equations for Agency-Budget Bureau Deci- 
sion Rules. The possibility that different 
agencies use different strategies makes it neces- 
sary to construct alternative equations repre- 
senting these various strategies. Then, for each 
agency in our sample, we use time series data to 
select that equation which seems to describe 
best the budgetary decisions of that agency. In 
this section we present three simple models of 
agency requests. The first states agency re- 
quests as a function of the previous year’s ap- 
propriation. The second states requests as a 
function of the previous appropriation as well 
as a function of the differences between the 


not realistic to expect meaningful time series of 
‘great length to be accumulated for most agencies 
in the United States government. 
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agency request and appropriation in the previ- 
ous year. The third states requests as a func- 
tion of the previous year’s request. In all threé 


linear models provision is made for a random: * 


variable to take into account the special cir- 
cumstances of the time. 

An agency, while convinced of the worth of 
its programs, tends to be aware that extraor- 
dinarily large or small requests are likely to be 
viewed with suspicion by Congress; an agency 
does not consider it desirable to make extraor- 
dinary requests, which might precipitate un- 
favorable Congressional reaction. Therefore, 
the agency usually requests a precentage (gen- 
erally greater than one hundred percent) of its 
previous year’s appropriation. This percentage 
is not fixed: in the event of favorable circum: 
stances, the request is a larger percentage of the 
previous year’s appropriation than would 
otherwise be the case; similarly, the percentage 
might be reduced in the event of unfavorable 
circumstances. 

Decisions made in the manner described 
above may be represented by a simple equa- 
tion. If we take the average of the percentages 
that are implicitly or explicitly used by budget 
officers, then any request can be represented by 
the sum of this average percentage of the previ- 
ous year’s appropriation plus the increment or 
decrement due to the favorable or unfavorable 
circumstances. Thus 


(1) Xe = Boyi + e 


The agency request (through the Budget 
Bureau) for a certain year is a fixed mean 
percentage of the Congressional appropria- 
tion for that agency in the previous year plus 
‘a random variable (normally distributed > 
with mean zero and unknown but finite vari,“ 
ance) for that year. 


is an equation representing this type\ . te- 
havior. The average or mean percentage is re- 
presented by o. The increment or decrement 
due to circumstances is represented by &, a ver- 
iable which requires some special explanation. 
It is difficult to predict what circumstances will 
occur at what time to put an agency in a favar- 
able or unfavorable position. Numerous everts 
could influence Congress’s (and the public’s) 
perception of an agency and its programs—the 
occurrence of a destructive hurricane in the 
case of the Weather Bureau, the death by 


t 


“ 


See r 
fi 


2 


cancer of a friend of an influential congressmen, © 


in the case of the National Institutes of Health, 
the hiring (or losing) of an especially effective 
lobbyist by some interest group, the President’s 
becoming especially interested in a program of 
some agency as Kennedy was in mental health, 
and so on. (Of course, some of them may be 
more or less “predictable” at certain times to 
an experienced observer, but this fact causes no 
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difficulty here.) Following common statistical 
practice we may represent the sum of the ef- 
e of all such events by a random variable 
that is an increment or decrement to the usual 
percentage of the previous year’s appropria- 
tion. In equation (1), then, & represents the 
value which this random variable assumes in 
year t 

We have chosen to view the special events of 
each year for each agency as random phenom- 
ena that are capable of being described by a 
probability density or distribution. We assume 
here that the random variable is normally dis- 
tributed with m2an zero and an unknown but 
finite variance. Given this specification of the 

y random variable, the agency makes its budget- 

g decisions as if it were operating by the pos- 
tulated decision rule given by equation (1). 

An agency, although operating somewhat 
like the organizations described by equation 
(1), may wish to take into account an addition- 
al strategic consideration: while this agency 
makes a request which is roughly a fixed per- 
centage of the previous year’s appropriation, it 
also desires to sraooth out its stream of appro- 
priations by taking into account the difference 
between its request and appropriation for the 
previous year. If there were an unusually large 
cut in the previous year’s request, the agency 
submits a “padded” estimate to make up for 
the loss in expected funds; an unusual increase 

followed by a reduced estimate to avoid un- 
spent appropriations. This behavior may be rep- 


` resented by equation or decision rule where 


(2) £i = Bryer + Baly- — 2-1) + Xi 


The agency request (through the Budget 
Bureau) for a certain year is a fixed mean 
percentage of the Congressional appropria- 
tion for that agency in the previous year plus 
a fixed mean percentage of the difference be- 
tween the Congressional appropriation and 
the agency request for the previous year plus 
a stochastic disturbance. 


x1 is a stochastic disturbance, which plays the 
role described for the random variable in equa- 
tion (1), the 6’s are variables reflecting the 
aspects of the previous year’s request and ap- 
propriation that an agency takes into account: 
Bi represents the mean percentage of the previ- 
ous year’s request which is taken into account, 
spand b: represents the mean percentage of the 

difference betwe2n the previous year’s appro- 
priation and request (y:-1—2:-1) which is taken 
into account. Ncte that 82<0 is anticipated so 
that a large cuz will (in the absence of the 
events represented by the stochastic distur- 
bance) be followed by a padded estimate and 
vice-versa." 


6 Since some readers may not be familiar with 
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Finally, an agency (or the President through 
the Bureau of the Budget), convinced of the 
worth of its programs, may decide to make re- 
quests without regard to previous Congression~ ` 
al action. This strategy appeals especially when 
Congress has so much confidence in the agency 
that it tends to give an appropriation which is 
almost identical to the request. Aside from 
special circumstances represented by stochastic 
disturbances, the agency’s request in any given 
year tends to be approximately a fixed percent- 
age of its request for the previous year. This 
behavior may be represented by 


(3) Ze = Piti- + pe 


The agency request (through the Budget 
Bureau) for a certain year is a fixed mean 
percentage of the agency’s request for the 
previous year plus a random variable (sto- 
chastic disturbance). 


where p: is a stochastic disturbance and 6B is 
the average percentage. Note that if the agency 
believes its programs to be worthy, 6;>1 is 
expected." 

These three equations are not the only ones 
which may be capable of representing the ac- 
tual behavior of the combined budgeting deci- 
sions of the agencies and the Bureau of the 
Budget. However, they represent the agency- 


the notation we are using, -a brief explanation may 
be in order. As a coefficient of the equation, 82 is 
an unknown number that must be estimated from 
the data, and this coefficient multiplies another 
number (y:-1—2:-1) that may be computed by 
subtracting last year’s request from last year’s 
appropriation. We want the equation to say that 
the agency will try to counteract large changes in 
their appropriations by changing their normal 
requests in the next year. If the agency asks for 
much more than it thinks it will get and its 
request is cut, for example, the expression 
(ye-1 —Z1-1) will be a negative number written in 
symbolic form as (y;-r—2¢-1) <0. A rule of multi- 
plication says that a negative number multiplied 
by another negative number gives a positive num- 
ber. If an agency pads its request, however, it 
presumably follows a cut with a new request 
which incorporates an additional amount to make 
allowance for future cuts. In order to represent 
this behavior, that is to come out with a positive 
result incorporating the concept of padding, the 
unknown coefficient 6: must be negative (8: <0). 

6 The agency that favors its own programs 
should increase its requests over time. In the 
absence of the stochastic disturbance (when the 
random variable is 0), the request in a given year 
should be larger than the request in the previous 
year so that 2,;>2:1. Therefore, the unknown 
coefficient 8; must be larger than one (@;>1) since 
it multiplies last year’s request. 
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Budget Bureau budgeting behavior better than 
all other decision rules we tried.’ 

B. Equations for Congressional Decision 
` Rules. In considering Congressional behavior, 
we again postulate three decision equations 
from which a selection must be made that best 
represents the behavior of Congress in regard 
to an agency’s appropriations. Since Congress 
may use various strategies in determining ap- 
propriations for different agencies, difierent 
Congressional decision equations may be 
selected as best representing Congressional ap- 
propriations for each agency in our sample. 
Our first rodel states Congressional appropria- 
tions as a function of the agency’s request 
(through the Budget Bureau) to Congress. 
The second states appropriations as a function 
of the agency’s request as well as a function of 


7 Other gaming strategies are easily proposed. 
Suppose, for example, that a given agency be- 
lieves that it knows the decision rule that Con- 
gress uses in dealing with it, and that this decision 
rule can be represented by one of (4), (7), or 
(8), above. Presume, for reasons analogous to 
those outlined for (8), that this agency desires 
to take into account that positive or negative 
portion of the previous year’s appropriation 
yı that was not based on the previous year’s 
request 2.1. This consideration suggests 


Zt = Bayer + BAe + ôs 


as an agency decision rule where As: is a dummy 
variable representing in year {—1 the term not 
involving z;-1 in one of (4), (7) or (8) above. If one 
believes that agency and Bureau of the Budget 
personnel are sufficiently well acquainted with the 
senators and congressmen to be able to predict the 
value of the current stochastic disturbance, then 
it becomes reasonable to examine a decision rule 
of the form 


Ze = Boyer + Bide + oe 


_ where A; is defined as above. No evidence of either 
form of behavior was found, however, among the 
agencies that were investigated. We also esti- 
mated the parameters of the third order auto- 
regressive scheme for the requests of an individual 
agency 

Le = Bats + Bor» + Biotta + Te 


in an attempt to discover if naive models would fit 
as well as those above. In no case did this occur 
and generally the fits for this model were very 
poor. A similar scheme was estimated for the 
appropriations y, of an individual agency with 
similar results with respect to qeuations (4), (7) 
and (8) above. Since the “d” statistic suggests 
that no higher order Markov process would be 
successful, no other rules for agency behavior were 
tried. 
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the deviation from the usual relationship be- 
tween Congress and the agency in the previous 
year. The third model states appropriations as 

a function of that segment of the agency’s rey 
quest that is not part of its appropriation or re- 
quest for the previous year. Random variables 
are included to take account of special circum- 
stances. 

If Congress believes that an agency’s re- 
quest, after passing through the hands of the 
Budget Bureau, is a relatively stable index of 
the funds needed by the agency to carry out its 
programs, Congress responds by appropriating 
a relatively fixed percentage of the ayency’s re- 
quest. The term “relatively fixed” is used be- 
cause Congress is likely to alter this percentage 
somewhat from year to year because of “pociali. 
events and circumstances relevant to particular \~ 
years. As in the case of agency requests, these 
special circumstances may be viewed as random 
phenomena. One can view this behavior as if it 
were the result of Congress’ appropriating a 
fixed mean percentage of the agency requests; 
adding to the amount so derived a sum repre- 
sented by a random variable. One may repre- 
sent this behavior as if Congress were following 
the decision rule 


(4) Ye = Gor + me 


The Congressional appropriation for an 
agency in a certain year is a fixed mean per- 
centage of the agency’s request in that year ! 
plus a stochastic disturbance. ‘ 


where a represents the fixed average perce > 
tage and n; represents the stochastic distur- 
bance. 

Although Congress usually grants an agency 
a fixed percentage of its request, this request 
sometimes represents an extension of the 
agency’s programs above (or below) the size 
desired by Congress. This can occur when the 
agency and the Bureau of the Budget follow 
Presidential aims differing from those of Con- 
gress, or when Congress suspects that the 
agency is padding the current year’s request. In 
such a situation Congress usually appropriates 
a sum different from the usual percentage. If a1 
represents the mean of the usual percentages, 
this behavior can be represented by equation or 
decision rule 


(5) Ys = te + v 


where # is a stochastic disturbance represent Y” 
ing that part of the appropriations attributable 
to the special circumstances that cause Con- 
gress to deviate from a relatively fixed percent- 
age. Therefore, when agency aims and Con- 
gressional desires markedly differ from usual 
(so that Congress may be said to depart from 
its usual rule) the stochastic disturbance takes 
on an unusually large positive or negative 
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value. In order to distingush this case from the 

previous one, more must be specified about the 

~y Stochastic disturbance vs In a year following 

one in which agency aims and Congressional 

desires markedly differed, the agency makes a 
request closer to Congressional desires, and/or 
Congress shifts ins desires closer to those of the 
agency (or the President). In the year after a 
deviation, then, assume that Congress will tend 
to make allowances to normalize the situation. 
Such behavior can be represented by having 
the stochastic d:sturbance v: generated in ac- 
cordance with a first order Markov scheme. 
The stochastic component in vz is itself deter- 
mined by a relation 

{ (6) Ie = AW F é 

-Where e is a random variable. The symbol v: 

therefore stands for the stochastic disturbance 

in the previous year (v:—1) as well as the new 

stochastic distucbance for the year involved 

(e:). Substituting (6) into (5) gives 


(7) Ye = ae + Qa + | 


The Congressional appropriation for an 
agency is a fixed mean percentage of the 
agency’s request for that year plus a sto- 
chastic disturbance representing a deviation 
from the usual relationship between Congress 
and the agency in the previous year plus a 
random variable for the current year. 


s a complete description of a second Congress- 
tonal decision rule. If Congress never makes 
‘complete allowance for an initial “deviation,” 
then ~1<a2<1 is to be expected. 

' To complete the description of this second 
Congressional decision rule, we will suppose 

-O0<a.<1. Then, granted a deviation from its 
usual percentage, Congress tends to decrease 
subsequent deviations by moving steadily back 
toward its usual percentage (except for the un- 
foreseeable events or special circumstances 
whose effects are represented by the random 
variable €). For example, if in a particular 
year vı >0, and if in the following year there 
are no special circumstances so that &,=0, then 
0¢==G201-1 <V The deviation in year ¢ is 
smaller than the deviation in year {—1. How- 
ever, if —1 <@:<0, after an initial deviation, 
Congress tends to move back to its usual rule 
(apart from the disturbances represented by 
the random variable e) by making successively 
smaller deviations which differ in sign. For ex- 

a ample, if vı >0, then apart from the distur- 

n it is cl = i 
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part of the agency’s request (s:) which is not 
based on the previous year’s appropriation or 
request. This occurs when Congress believes 
that this positive or negative remainder repre- 
sents padding or when it desires to smooth out 
the agency’s rate of growth. If Congress knows 
the decision rule that an agency uses to formu- 
late its budgetary request, we can let A; repre- 
sent a dummy variable defined as A:=€, if the 
agency uses decision rule (1); :=82(yi1 
—x+1) +x, if the agency uses decision rule (2); 
and, A;=p; if the agency uses decision rule (8). 
Suppose that Congress appropriates, on the 
average, an amount which is a relatively fixed 
percentage of the agency’s request plus a per- 
centage of this (positive or negative) remainder 
Ay. This behavior can be represented by the ‘‘as 
if’ decision rule 


(8) Ye = Aste + UM + ri 


The Congressional appropriation for an 
agency is a fixed mean percentage of the 
agency’s request for a certain year plus a 
fixed mean percentage of a dummy variable 
which represents that part of the agency’s re- 
quest for the year at issue which is not part 
of the appropriation or request of the previ- 
ous year plus a random variable representing 
the part of the appropriation attributable to 
the special circumstances of the year. 


where v; is a stochastic disturbance whose value 
in any particular year represents the part of the 
appropriation attributable to the agency’s 
special circumstances of the year. One might 
expect that Congress takes only “partial” ac- 
count of the remainder represented by Xz, so 0 
<a, <l. 
III, EMPIRICAL RESULTS 


Times series data for the period 1947-1963 
were studied for fifty-six non-defense agencies 
of the United States Government. The requests 
(x) of these agencies were taken to be the 
amounts presented to Congress in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. For eight sub-agencies from the 
National Institutes of Health, data for a 
shorter period of time were considered, and the 
requests (z;) of these eight sub-agencies were 
taken to be their proposals to the Bureau of the 
Budget.® In all instances the Congressional de- 
cision variable (y,) was taken to be the final ap- 
propriation before any supplemental additions. 
The total appropriations (without supple- 
ments) of the agencies studied amounted to 
approximately twenty-seven percent of the 
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agencies was examined from each of the Trea- 
sury, Justice, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, and Health, Education and Welfare 
Departments.’ 

If the agency-Budget Bureau disturbance is 
independent of Congressional disturbance,!° 
the use of ordinary least squares (OLS) to esti- 
mate most of the possible combinations of the 
proposed decision equations is justified. OLS is 
identical to the simultaneous full information 
maximum likelihood (FIML) technique for 
most of the present systems. This is not so, 
however, for some systems of equations be- 
cause of the presence of an auto-correlated dis- 
turbance in one equation of the two and the 
consequent non-linearity of the estimating 
equations. In equation (6) the stochastic dis- 
turbance for year t is a function of the value of 
the disturbance in the previous year. In a sys- 
tem of equations in which auto-correlation 
occurs in the first equation, an appropriate 


? Three interrelated difficulties arise in the 
analysis of the time series data x y, for an agency. 
The first problem is the choice of a technique for 
estimating the parameters of the alternate 
schemes in some optimal fashion. Given these 
estimates and their associated statistics, the sec- 
ond problem is the choice of criteria for selecting 
the model best specifying the system underlying 
the data. Finally, one is faced with the problem of 
examining the variability of the underlying pa- 
rameters of the best specification. We believe that 
our soluticn to these problems, while far from 
optimal, is satisfactory given the present state of 
econometric knowledge. See our presentation in 
“On the Process of Budgeting: An Empirical 
Study of Congressional Appropriations,’ by 
Otto Davis, M. A. H. Dempster, and Aaron 
Wildavsky, to appear in Gordon Tullock (ed.), 
Papers on Non-Market Decision Making, Thomas 
Jefferson Center, University of Virginia. See 
especially section 4 and the appendix by Demp- 
ster, which contains discussions and derivations of 
estimation procedures, selection criteria and test 
statistics for the processes in Section II of this 
paper. . 

10 We make the assumption that these two 
disturbances are independent throughout the 
paper. Notice, however, that dependence between 
the disturbances explicitly enters decision equa- 


tion (8) of section II and those of footnote 7. For 
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procedure is to use OLS to estimate the alter- 
native proposals for the other equation, decide 
by the selection criteria which best specifies the 
data, use the knowledge of this structure to 
estimate the first equation, and then decide, 
through use of appropriate criteria, which ver- 
sion of the first equation best specifies the data. 
The principal selection criterion we used is 
that of maximum (adjusted) correlation 
coefficient (R). For a given dependent variable 
this criterion leads one to select from alterna- 
tive specifications of the explanatory variables, 
that specification which leads to the highest 
sample correlation coefficient. The estimations 
of the alternative specifications must, of course, 
be made from the same data. The second 
criterion involves the use of the d-statistic test 
for serial correlation of the estimated residuals Y 
of a single equation. This statistic tests the 
null hypothesis of residual independence 
against the alternative of serial correlation. We 
used the significance points for the d-statistic of 
Theil and Nagar. When the d-statistic was 
found to be significant in fitting the Congres- 
sional decision equation (4) to an agency’s data, 
it was alwaysfound that equation (7) best spec- 
ified Congressional behavior with respect to 
the appropriations of that agency in the sense 
of yielding the maximum correlation coeffi- 
cient. A third criterion is based on a test of the 
significance of the sample correlation between 
the residuals of (4) and the estimated A, of the 
equation selected previously for a given agency. 
David’s significance points for this statistic 
were used to make a two-tailed test at the five 
percent level of the null hypothesis that the -% 
residuals are uncorrelated.44 When significant” 





1 We are estimating the unknown values of t. 
coefficients (or parameters) of regression equa- 
tions for each agency. All of our estimators are 
biased. We use biased estimators for the simple 
reason that no unbiased estimators are known. 
The property of consistency is at least a small 
comfort. All of our estimators are consistent. It 
might be noted that all unbiased estimators are 
consistent, but not all consistent estimators are 
unbiased. 

12 This statistic is known as the Durbin-Watson 
ratio. A description of the test may be found in 
J. Johnston, Econometrie Methods (New York, | 
1963), p. 92. is 
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TABLE 1. BEST.SPECIFICATIONS FOR EACH AGENCY ARE HIGH 











Frequencies of Correlation Coefficients 


1 -.995 - .99 — .98 - .97 — .96 — .95 - .94 — .93 — .90 - .85- 0 


Congressional 21 8 15 4 


5 


2 2 1 5 








Agency-Bureau 9 2 2 8 


correlation occurred, it was always found that 

Congressional decision equation (8), in which a 

function of the deviation from the usual re- 

lationship between request and ‘the previous 

year’s appropriation enters explicitly, best 
. Specified appropriation behavior with respect 
— Ato the agency in question. 

The statistical procedures were programmed 
for the Carnegie Institute of Technology’s 
Control Data G-21 electronie computer in the 
20-Gate algebraic compiling language. The 
selection among alternate specifications accord- 
ing to the criteria established was not done 
automatically; otherwise al] computations 
were performed by machine. Since the results 
for each agency are described in detail else- 
where,!5 and a full rendition would double the 
length of the paper, we must restrict ourselves 
to summary statements, 

The empirical results support the hypothesis 
that, up to a random error of reasonable magni- 

(tude, the budgetary process of the United 
‘States government is equivalent to a set of 
‘mporally stakle linear decision rules. Esti- 
sted correlation coefficients for the best 
“specifications of each agency are generally 
high. Although the calculated values of the 
multiple correlation coefficients (R’s) tend to 
run higher in time series than in cross-sectional 
analysis, the results are good. We leave little of 
the variance statistically unexplained. More- 
over the estimated standard deviations of the 
coefficients are usually, much smaller than one- 
half of the size of the estimated coefficients, a 
related indication of good results. Table 1 pre- 
sents the frequencies of the correlation co- 
efficients. 

The fits between the decision rules and the 
time series data for the Congressional decision 
equations are, in general, better than those for 
the agency-Bureau of the Budget equations. 
Of the 64 agencies and sub-agencies studied, 
there are only 14 instances in which the corre- 
lation coefficiens for the agency (or sub-agency) 
equation was higher than the one for the corre- 


Y 


1958) pp. 69-71. See Dempster’s appendix tc 
Davis, Dempster, and Wildavsky, op. cit, for 
some justification of the use of the test. 

15 See Davis, Dempster, and Wildavsky, op. cit. 


5 


2 4 3 5 11 10 
sponding Congressional equation. We specu- 
late that the estimated variances of the dis- 
turbances of the agency-Budget Bureau 
decision rules are usually larger because the 
agencies are closer than Congress to the actual 
sources that seek to add new programs or ex- 
pand old ones. 

Table 2 presents a summary of the combina- 
tions of the Agency-Bureau of the Budget and 
Congressional decision equations. For those 
agencies studied, the most popular combina- 
tions of behavior are the simple ones repre- 
sented by equations (4) and (1) respectively. 
When Congress uses a sophisticated “gaming” 
strategy such as (7) or (8), the corresponding 
agency-Bureau of the Budget decision equation 
is the relatively simple (1). And, when Con- 
gress grants exactly or almost exactly the 
amount requested by an agency, the agency 
tends to use decision equation (8). 

Our discussion thus far has assumed fixed 
values for the coefficients (parameters) of the 
equations we are using to explain the behavior 
underlying the budgetary process. In the light 
of the many important events occurring in the 
period from 1946 to 1968, however, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the appropriations 
structure of many government agencies was 
altered. If this is correct, the coefficients of the 
equations—literally, in this context, the values 
represented by the on-the-average percentages 
requested by the agencies and granted by 
Congress—should change from one period of 
time to the next. The equations would then be 
temporally stable for. a period, but not forever. 


TABLE 2. BUDGETARY BEHAVIOR IS SIMPLE 








Summary of Decision Equations 














Agency-Budget Bureau 1 2 3 
4 | 44* 1 1 8 

Congress 7 1 0 0 

8 | 12 Fa n 


* including eight sub-agencies from the National 
Institutes of Health 
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TABLE 4. THE BUDGETARY PROCESS IS BECOMING MORE LINEAR 











Frequencies of Correlation Coefficients 


1 -.995 — .99 — .98 — .97 - .96 - 94 — .92 — .90ə- .80 — .60 - 0 


First Period 





Second Period 27 13 





© 





18 24 21 





15 12 





TABLE 5. LIKELY SHIFT POINTS ARE CONCENTRATED IN THE FIRST YEARS 
OF THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 








Frequencies of Shift Points 











‘Year 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 T 
Congressional 0 2 38 1:0 1/17 16 1 1 3 0 0 41 =O 46 (40) 
Agency-Bureau 0 2 4 0 2 8);15 183} 3 0 2 1 0 2 1 87 (86) 








` only one of a number of possible explanations. 

For example, the data are not deflated for 
changes in the price level during the early 
years. Since there were larger increases in the 
price level durirg the early years, this might 
help explain why the fits are better during the 
second period. 

When only one shift point is presumed, most 
shifts are discovered during the first two bud- 
@ets of the Eisenhower Administration (1954— 
1955). Table 5 presents, for both Congressional 
y ‘ad Agency-Bucget Bureau decision equations, 
quencies of the shift points for (a) those 
vyuations whose coefficients are in the not 
temporally stable or temporally un-stable 
categories and (>) those agencies for which the 
decision rules of the participants appeared to 
change. While it is certainly possible that shift 
points do not occur as dramatically and as 
sharply as shown here, and that it may take 
several years for actual behavior to change 
noticeably, Tab-e 5 nevertheless makes it clear 
that likely shifts are concentrated in the first 
period of the Eisenhower administration. 

We said, in Section II, that we expected ĝo, 






81, and 83, to be greater than one, and £82 to be . 


negative. In 56 instances this expectation is 
satisfied, but eight exceptions were noted. In 
- the two cases where the estimated 6;<1, ex- 
’“planations are immediately available. First, 
the fit for the Bureau of Employment Security 
is not good. Second, the Office of Territories 
evidences most un-Parkinsonian behavior: its 
activities decline with a decrease in the number 
of territories. In the six other exceptions, the 
estimated coefficient is @)<1. For three of 
these, Congress tends to appropriate an 
amount greater than the request, and two of 
I 


i 


the three represent an interesting phenomenon. 
When those parts of requests and appropri- 
‘ations directly related to loans are omitted 
from the data for both the Rural Electrifica-~ 
tion Administration and the Federal Housing 
Administration, the estimated coefficients are 
of the magnitudes expected with Bo>1 and 
@o <1. However, when the data relating to 
loans are included, then 8) <1 and ao>1. Ap- 
parently, Congress favors the loan programs 
more than do the agencies or the Budget 
Bureau. 

As a rule, the d-statistics resulting from 
fitting the best specifications were not signifi- 
cant. It would thus appear that all major 
underlying trended variables (with the possible 
exception of variables with the same trend) 
have been accounted for by these specifica- 
tions. When an exception to this rule did exist, 
the authors made a careful examination of the 
residuals in an effort to determine the reason 
for such a situation. It appeared that in most- 
of these instances the cause was either (a) that 
the coefficients shifted slowly over several 
years and not abruptly at one point in time, or 
(b) that restricting the search to only one shift 
point left undetected an additional shift either 
very early or very late in the series. 

In an attempt to unmask the trended vari- 
able most likely (in our opinion) to have been 
ignored, and to cast some light upon the notion 
of “fair share,” final appropriations y; for each 
agency were regressed on total non-defense 
appropriations z: This time series was taken 
from the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States. The results were poor. Indeed, the 
sample correlations between y: and z; are us- 
ually worse than those between y: and ze 
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Moreover, the d-statistics are usually highly 
significant and the residual patterns for the 
regression show the agency’s proportion of the 
non-defense budget to be either increasing or 
decreasing over time. However, it should be 
noted that even those exceptional cases where 
the agency trend is close to that of the total 
non-defense appropriation do not invalidate 
the explicit decision structure fitted here.’ A 
similar study, with similar results, was con- 
ducted at the departmental level by regressing 
yı for the eight National Institutes of Health 
on y: for the Public Health Service, the agency 
of which they are a part. Finally, the y: for 
selected pairs of agencies with “similar” in- 
terests were regressed on each other with uni- 
formly poor results. 

Although empirical evidence indicates that 
our models describe the budgetary process of 
the United States government, we are well 
aware of certain deficiencies in our work. One 
deficiency, omission of certain agencies from 
the study, is not serious because over one-half 
of all non-defense agencies were investigated. 
Nevertheless, the omission of certain agencies 
may have left undiscovered examples of ad- 
ditional decision rules. We will shortly study 
all agencies whose organizational structure can 
be traced. We will also include supplemental 
appropriations. 

A more serious deficiency may lie in the fact 
that the sample sizes, of necessity, are small. 
The selection criterion of maximum sample cor- 
relation, therefore, lacks proper justification, 
and is only acceptable because of the lack of a 
better criterion. Further, full-information max- 
imum likelihood estimators, and especially 
biased ones, even when they are known to be 
consistent, are not fully satisfactory in such a 
situation, although they may be the best 
available. However, the remedy for these 
deficiencies must await the results of future 
theoretical research on explosive or evolu- 
tionary processes. 


IV. THE DEVIANT CASES AND PREDICTION: 
INTERPRETATION OF THE STOCHASTIC 
DISTURBANCES 


The intent of this section is to clarify further 
the interpretation of the stochastic distur- 
bances as special or unusual circumstances rep- 
resented. by random variables. While those in- 
fluences present at a constant level during the 
period serve only to affect the magnitude of the 
coefficients, the special circumstances have an 
important, if subsidiary, place in these models. 
We have indicated that although outside ob- 
servers can view the effects of special circum- 
stances as a random variable, anyone familiar 
with all the facts available to the decision- 
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makers at the time would be able to explain 
the special circumstances. It seems reasonable 
therefore to examine instances where, in esti- 


mating the coefficients, we find that the esti-vo ‘ 


mated values of the stochastic disturbances 
assume a large positive or negative value. Such 
instances appear as deviant cases in the sense 
that Congress or the agency-Budget Bureau 
actors affected by special circumstances (large 
positive or negative values of the random 
variable) do not appear to be closely following 
their usual decision rule at that time but base 
their decisions mostly on these circumstances. 
The use of case studies for the analyses of 
deviant phenomena, of course, presupposes our 
ability to explain most budgeting decisions by 


our original formulations, Deviant cases, aes 


are those instances in which particular decisions 
do not follow our equations. It is possible to 
determine these deviant instances simply by 
examining the residuals of the fitted equations: 
one observes a plot of the residuals, selects 
those which appear as extreme positive or nega- 
tive values, determines the year to which these 
extreme residuals refer, and then examines 
evidence in the form of testimony at the Ap- 
propriations Committees, newspaper accounts 
and other sources. In this way it is possible to 
determine at least some of the circumstances of 
a budgetary decision and to investigate 
whether or not the use of the random variables 
is appropriate.?¢ 


Finally, it should be pointed out that in ee 


model the occurrence of extreme disturbance: 


represents deviant cases, or the temporary _ 


setting aside of their usual decision rules by the 


decision-makers in the process, while coefficient ` 


shifts represent a change (not, necessarily in 
form) of these rules. 

From the residuals of one-half cf the esti- 
mated Congressional decision equations, a 
selection of 55 instances (approximately 14 
percent of the 395 Congressional decisions 
under consideration) were identified as devi- 
ant.” Table 6 shows the yearly frequency of 


20 The importance of analyzing deviant cases is 
suggested in: Milton M. Gordon, “Sociological 
Law and the Deviant Case,” Sociometry, 10 
(1947); Patricia Kendall and Katharine Wolf, 
“The Two Purposes of Deviant Case Analysis,” in 


Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg (eds.);+- 


The Language of Social Research, (Glencoe, 1962), 
pp. 103-137; Paul Horst, The Prediction of Per- 
sonal Adjustment: A Survey of the Logical Problems 
and Research Techniques (New York, 1941); and 
Seymour Lipset, Martin Trow, and James Cole- 
man, Union Democracy (New York, 1960). 

2 We are indebted to Rose M. Kelly, a graduate 
student in the Department of Political Science, 


< 
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TABLE 6. DEVIANT CASES CLUSTER IN YEARS OF POLITICAL CHANGH 








oj Year 48 °49 '50 ’51 752 753 754 755 756 757 758 759 760 ’61 '62 ’63 


Number of Cases pi 1 1 [eea 1 2 3 4 hee 


the occurrence of deviant cases. It is apparent 
that deviancy grows in years of political 
change: in 1948 the Republican 80th Congress 
made a determined effort to reduce appropria- 
tions submitted by the Democratic President; 
the years 1953 through 1955 mark the begin- 
ning of Hisenhower’s Presidency; the large 
. number of deviant cases in 1962 and 1963 are 
elated to the accession to office of Kennedy 
and Johnson. The latter category of deviant 
cases, we will explain later, may be mis-clasifi- 
cations in the sense that the passage of time 
and the correspcnding accumulation of addi- 
tional evidence may reveal shift points, i.e., 
changes in the “average percentages” of the de- 
cision processes, rather than “exceptional cir- 
cumstances.” Nevertheless, this fact causes no 
particular problem in light of our purposes 
here, and the cases may be viewed as if they 
are appropriately classified. 
Table 7 categorizes the cases according to 


{ TABLE 7. DEVIANT CASES MAY BE VIEWED 








ea AS RANDOM EVENTS 
Ot ea a 
j Categories of Deviance Number of Cases 
a 
Significant policy change 20 
Fiscal policy change 8 
Felt need of Congressional supervision 6 
Amended estimate due to a time factor 6 
Single event 5 
Large new legislative program 4 
Reorganization of agency 1 
_ Non-identifiable | 5 
TOTAL N= 55 


estimates of why deviance occurred. It should 
be noted that the largest category, significant 
policy change, involves the lack of a budgetary 
base for the agency in question. In order to 

< highlight the meaning we give to random 
: phenomena, an illustration of each category 
follows. This analysis explains why, although 
the deviant cases are understandable to an 
experienced observer or participant, an out- 





University of California, Berkeley, who did the 
research on the deviant cases and provided the 
data for Tables 6 and 7. 


sider would have to regard them as essentially 
random disturbances to an otherwise determin- 
istic system. Indeed, no two events in the 
categories of Table 7 are likely, a priori, either 
to be the same or to occur in any particular year. 


Significant Policy Change 


The Southwestern Power Administration is 
typical of agencies whose appropriations fluc- 
© tuate unduly because basie policy is being 
negotiated. Deviance was evident in 1948, 1949, 
1954, and 1955. The SPA continually requested 
funds for the building of transmission lines, and 
Congress repeatedly eliminated the request 
from their appropriations, insisting that private 
enterprise would supply the necessary facilities. 
In 1948 the Bureau of the Budget recommended 
$7,600,000 of which only $125,000 was appro- 
priated, with stringent and explicit instructions 
that printing and mailing of materials calcu- 
lated to increase clientele among rural and 
municipal electrical cooperatives cease. 


The Korean War increased demands for electric 
power. Deviance occurred in 1955 not because 
of appropriations cuts but because of House 
floor amendments and Senate Appropriations 
Committee increases. Public policy then be- 
came stabilized as Congress established a 
budgetary base. The following years fit our 
equations. 3 


Fiscal Policy Changes 


The Foreign Agricultural Service’s 1963 appro- 
priation is deviant in appropriation figures, but, 
because $3,117,000 was provided by transfer- 
ring funds irom Sec. 32, the total budget for 
FAS is close to the Budget Bureau’s initial 
request. 


Felt Need of Congressional Supervision 


The House Committee reports on Office of 
Territories for 1953 show a lack of confidence in 
the agency. The tenor can be judged by House 
Report 1622: “The Department was advised 
last year that the Committee did not intend to 
provide appropriations for an endless chain of 
capital investment in the Alaska Railroads. 
Army testimony was conflicting as to the need 
for a road and railways. There is need for a 
coordinated plan before the Committee can act 
intelligently with regard to the railroad.” 
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Amended Estimate Due to Time Factor 


Typical of this type of deviance is the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service’s appropriation for 
1958. On the basis of figures from County 
Agricultural Agents, Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson scaled down his request from $465 
million to $298 million. A more accurate esti- 
mate was made possible because of added time. 


Large New Legislative Program 


This is especially apt to affect an agency if it is 
required to implement several new programs 
simultaneously. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion said in reference to, the student loan pro- 
gram, “We have no way of knowing because we 
never had such a program, and many of the 
institutions never had them.” The NDEA Act 
alone had ten new entitlements. 


Reorganization of an Agency 


The only example is the Agricultural Marketing 
Service’s appropriation for 1962. Funds were 
reduced because of a consolidation of diverse 
activities by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
not through reorganization as a result of Con= 
gressional demands. 


Non-~identifiable 


This applies, for example, to the Public Health 
Service where a combination of lesser factors 
converge to make the agency extremely deviant 
for 1959, 1960, 1961, and 1962. Among the 
apparent causes of deviance are publicity 
factors, the roles of committee chairmen in both 
House and Senate, a high percentage of profes- 
sionals in the agency, and the excellent press 
coverage of health research programs. No one 
factor appears primarily responsible for the 
deviance. 


Our models are not predictive but explana- 
tory. The alternate decision equations can be 
tried and the most appropriate one used when 
data on requests and appropriations are availa- 
ble. The appropriate equation explains the data 
in that, given a good fit, the process behaves 
“as if” the data were generated according to 
the equation. Thus, our explanatory models are 
backward looking: given a history of requests 
and appropriations, the data appears as if they 
were produced by the proposed and appropri- 
ately selected scheme. 

The models are not predictive because the 
budget process is only temporally stable for 
short periods. We have found cases in which 
the coefficients of the equations change, i.e., 
cases in which there are alterations in the 
realized behavior of the processes. We have nc 
a priori theory to predict the occurrence of 
these changes, but merely our ad hoe observa- 
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tion that most occurred during Eisenhower’s 
first term. Predictions are necessarily based 
upon the estimated values of the coefficients 


and on the statistical properties of the stochas-k* 


tic disturbance (sometimes called the error 
term). Without a scientific method of predict- 
ing the shift points in our model, we cannot 
scientifically say that a request or an appro- 
priation for some future year will fall within a 
prescribed range with a given level of confi- 
dence. We can predict only when the process 
remains stable in time. If the decision rules of 
the participants have changed, our predictions 
may be worthless: in our models, either the 
coefficients have shifted or, more seriously, the 
scheme has changed. Moreover, it is extremely 
difficult to determine whether or not the ob- 
servation latest in time represents a shift points- 
A sudden change may be the result either of a 
change in the underlying process or a tem- 
porary setting aside of the usual decision rules 
in light of special circumstances. The data for 
several subsequent years are necessary, to de=- 
termine with any accuracy whether a change in 
decision rules indeed occurred. 

It is possible, of course, to make conditional 
predictions by taking the estimated coefficients 
from the last shift point and assuming that no 
shift will occur. Limited predictions as to the 
next year’s requests and appropriations could , 
be made and might turn out to be reasonably: 
accurate. However, scholarly efforts would be 

better directed toward knowledge of why, 


where and when changes in the process occur so\ 


that accurate predictions might be made. 

The usual interpretation of stochastic (in 
lieu of deterministic) models may, of course, 
be made for the models of this paper, i.e., not 
all factors influencing. the budgetary process 
have been included in the equations. Indeed, 
many factors often deemed most important . 
such as pressure from interest groups, are 
ignored. Part of the reason for this lies in the 
nature of the models: they describe the de- 
cision process in skeleton form. Further, since 
the estimations are made, of necessity, on the 
basis of time series data, it is apparent that any 
influences that were present at a constant level 
during the period are not susceptible to dis- 
covery by these methods. However, these in- 
fluences do affect the budgetary process by 
determining the size of the estimated coeffi-ge 
cients. Thus, this paper, in making a compara- \ 
tive study of the estimated coefficients for the 
various agencies, suggests a new way of ap- 
proaching constant influences. i 

No theory can take every possible unex- 
pected circumstance into account, but our 
theory can be enlarged to include several 
classes of events. The concentration of shift 
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points in the first years of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration implies that an empirical theory 

{should take account of changes in the political 
party controlling the White House and Con- 
gress. 

We also intend to determine indices of clien- 
tele and confidence so that their effects, when 
stable over time, can be gauged.” Presidents 
sometimes attempt to gear their budgetary 
requests to fit their desired notion of the rate of 
expenditures appropriate for the economic 
level they wish the country to achieve. By 
checking the Budget Message, contemporary 
accounts, and memoirs, we hope to include a 
term (as a dummy variable) which would en- 
able us to predict high and low appropriations 

__Jrates depending on the President’s intentions. 


V. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FINDINGS 


We wish to consider the significance of (a) 
the fact that it is possible to find equations 
which explain major facets of the federal 
budgetary process and (b) the particular equa- 
tions fitted to the time series. We will take up 
each point in order. 

A. It ts possible to find equations for the 
budgetary process. There has been controversy 
for some time over whether it is possible to 
find laws, even >f a probabilistic character, 
which explain important aspects of the politi- 
cal process. The greatest skepticism is reserved 

(for laws which would explain how policy is 
-smade or account for the outcomes of the politi- 
= 2 cal process. Witkout engaging in further ab- 

stract speculation, it is apparent that the best 
kind of proof would be a demonstration of the 
existence of some such laws. This, we believe, 
we have done. 

Everyone agrees that the federal budget is 
terribly complex. Yet, as we have shown, the 
budgetary process can be described by very 
simple decision rules. Work done by Simon, 
Newell, Reitman, Clarkson, Cyert and March, 
and others, on simulating the solution of com- 
plex problems, has demonstrated that in com- 
plicated situations human beings are likely to 
use heuristic rules or rules of thumb to enable 
them to find satisfactory solutions.” Bray- 


22 See Wildavsky. op. cit,. pp. 64-68, for a discus- 
Sion of clientele anc confidence. In his forthcoming 
book, The Power of the Purse (Boston, 1966), 
Richard Fenno provides further evidence of the 
usefulness of these categories. 

23 Geoffrey P. E. Clarkson, Portfolio Selection: 
A Simulation of Trust Investment (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., 1962): G. P. E. Clarkson and H. A. 
Simon, “Simulation of Individual and Group 
Behavior,” American Economic Review, 50 (1960), 
920-932; Richard Cyert and James March (eds.) 
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brooke and Lindblom have provided convincing 
arguments on this score for the political pro- 
cess.” Wildavsky’s interveiws with budget 
officers indicate that they, too, rely extensively 
on aids to calculation.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, as our work clearly shows, that a set 
of simple decision rules can explain or represent 
the behavior of participants in the federal 
budgetary process in their efforts to reach 
decisions in complex situations. 

The most striking fact about the equations 
is their simplicity. This is perhaps partly be- 
cause of the possibility that more complicated 
decision procedures are reserved for special 
circumstances represented by extreme values 
of the random variable. However, the fact that 
the decision rules generally fit the data very 
well is an indication that these simple equations 
have considerable explanatory power. Little of 
the variance is left unexplained. 

What is the significance of the fact that the 
budgetary process follows rather simple laws 
for the general study of public policy? Perhaps 
the significance is limited; perhaps other policy 
processes are far more complex and cannot be 
reduced to simple laws. However, there is no 
reason to believe that this is the case. On the 
contrary, when one considers the central im- 
portance of budgeting in the political process— 
few activities can be carried on without funds 
—and the extraordinary problems of calcula- 
tion which budgeting presents, a case might 
better be made for its comparative complexity 
than for its simplicity. At present it is un- 
doubtedly easier to demonstrate that laws, 
whether simple or complex, do underlie the 





A Behavioral Theory of the Firm (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., 1963); Allen Newell, “The Chess 
Machine: An Example of Dealing with a Com- 
plex Task by Adaptation,” Proceedings of the 
Western Joint Computer Conference (1955), pp. 
101-108; Allen Newell, J. C. Shaw, and H. A. 
Simon, “Elements of a Theory of Human Prob- 
lem Solving,” Psychological Review, 65 (1958), 
151-166; Allen Newell and H. A. Simon, “The 
Logic Theory Machine: A Complex Information 
Processing System,” Transactions on Information 
Theory (1956), 61-79; W. R. Reitman, “Program- 
ming Intelligent Problem Solvers,” Transactions 
on Human Factors in Electronics, HFE-2 (1961), 
pp. 26-33; H. A. Simon, “A Behavioral Model of 
Rational Choice,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
60 (1955), 99-118; and H. A. Simon, “Theories of 
Decision Making in Economics and Behavioral 
Science,” American Economic Review, 49 (1959), 
253-283. 

2 David Braybrooke and Charles Lindblom, A 
Strategy of Decision (New York, 1964). 

2 Wildavsky, op. cit., pp. 8-63. 
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budgetary process than to account for other 
classes of policy outcomes, because budgeting 
provides units of analysis (appropriations re- 
quests and grants) that are readily amenable 
to formulating and testing propositions statis- 
tically. The dollar figures are uniform, precise, 
numerous, comparable with others, and, most 
important, represent an important class of 
policy outcomes. Outside of matters involving 
voting or attitudes, however, it is difficult to 
think of general statements about public policy 
that can be said to have been verified. The 
problem is not that political science lacks 
propositions which might be tested. Works of 
genuine distinction like Herring’s The Politics of 
Democracy, Truman’s The Governmental Pro- 
cess, Hyneman’s Bureaucracy in a Democracy, 
Neustadt’s Presidential Power, Buchanan and 
Tullock’s The Calculus of Consent, contain im- 
plicit or explicit propositions which appear to 
be at least as interesting as (and potentially 
more interesting than) the ones tested in this 
paper. The real difficulty is that political 
scientists have been unable to develop a unit of 
analysis (there is little agreement on what con- 
stitutes a decision) that would permit them to 
test the many propositions they have at their 
command. By taking one step toward demon- 
strating what can be done when a useful unit of 
analysis has been developed, we hope to high- 
light the tremendous importance that the de- 
velopment of units of analysis would have for 
the study of public policy. 

B. The significance of the particular equations. 
Let us examine the concepts that have been 
built into the particular equations. First, the 
importance of the previous year’s appropria- 
tion is an indication that the notion of the base 
is a very significant explanatory concept for 
the behavior of the agencies and the Budget 
Bureau. Similarly, the agency-Budget Bureau 
` requests are important variables in the deci- 
sions of Congress. Second, some of the equa- 
tions, notably (7) and (8) for Congress, and (2) 
for the agency-Budget Bureau, incorporate 
strategic concepts. On some occasions, then, 
budgeting on the federal level does involve an 
element of gaming. Neither the Congress nor 
the agencies can be depended upon to “take it 
lying down.” Both attempt to achieve their 
own aims and goals. Finally, the budgetary 
processs is only temporally stable. The oc- 
currence of most changes of decision rules at a 
change in administration indicates that al- 
terations in political party and personnel oc- 
cupying high offices can exert some (but not 
total) influence upon the budgetary process. 

Our decision rules may serve to cast some 
light on the problem of “power” in political 
analysis. The political scientist’s dilemma is 
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that it is hardly possible to think about polities 
without some concept of power, but that it is 
extremely difficult to create and then to use an- 
operational definition in empirical work. Hence, S 
James March makes the pessimistic conclusion 
that “The Power of Power” as a political 
variable may be rather low.2* The problem is 
particularly acute when dealing with processes 
in which there is a high degree of mutual de- 
pendence among the participants. In budget- 
ing, for example, the agency-Budget Bureau 
and Congressional relationships hardly permit 
a strict differentiation of the relative influence 
of the participants. Indeed, our equations are 
built on the observation of mutual dependence; 
and the empirical results show that how the 
agency-Budget Bureau participants behave aoe 
pends on what Congress does (or has done) and 
that how Congress behaves depends on what 
the agency-Budget Bureau side is doing (or has 
done). Yet the concept of power does enter the 
analysis in calculations of the importance that 
each participant has for the other; it appears in 
the relative magnitude of the estimated co- 
efficients. “Power” is saved because it is not 
required to carry too great a burden. It may be 
that theories which take power into account as 
part of the participants’ calculations will prove 
of more use to social science research than at- 
tempts to measure the direct exercise of in- 
fluence. At least we can say that theories of 
calculation, which animate the analysis of Th 
Politics of the Budgetary Process and of ng 
paper, do permit us to state and test proposi- 
tions about the outcomes of a political process. 
Theories of power do not yet appear to have 
gone this far. 

In the field of economics, work has long been 
done on organizational units called industrial 
firms. In political science, however, despite the 
flurry of excitement over organization theory, 
there has been no empirical demonstration of 
the value of dealing with various public or- 
ganizations as comparable entities. By viewing 
governmental bodies not as distinctly different 
agencies but as having certain common proper- 
ties (here, in budgetary calculations and strate- 
gies), we hope to have shown the utility to 
empirical theory of treating organizations qua 
organizations. Despite the differences among 
the organizations studied—some follow differ- 
ent decision rules and are affected by differentw~ 
random disturbances—it is analytically signifi- ' 
cant to explain their behavior by virtue of 
features they share as organizations, 

It should be clear that we are dealing with 


2% James March, “The Power of Power,” in 
David Easton, editor, Varieties of Political Theory 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1966), pp. 39-70. 
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general models of organizations and not with 
individual policiazs. One cannot say anything 
‘directly about water, land, health, or other 
transportation policies, from inspection of our 
models of a givan agency. But this limit is 
not inherent in our approach. It is possible, for 
example, to calculate from our data present 
and future estimated rates of growth for vir- 
tually all domestic agencies since World War 
II. Agencies with similar growth rates may be 
segregated and examined for common features. 
The growth rates of agencies in similar areas of 
policy, such as public health and natural re- 
sources, may be compared, and the fortunes of 
policies in those areas deduced. Individual 
_ agencies may be broken down into sub-units or 
the courses of certain policy programs charted 
"Y to explain the differential treatment they re- 
ceive. While pursuing this type of analysis, we 
hope to have one advantage. We shall be work- 
ing from'a general model of the budgetary 
process. It will, therefore, be possible for us to 
locate our efforts within this larger scheme. To 
know whether one is dealing with a normal or 
deviant case, to know one’s position in this 
larger universe, is to be able to give more gen- 
eral meaning to the individual and particular 
circumstances with which one must be in- 
volved in handling small parts of the total pro- 
cess. 
‘The general mode of analysis we have de- 
veloped here may be pursued in many different 
PCcontexis Similar studies could be undertaken 
W in state and local governments as well as for- 
\ eign countries.” Private firms and public 
agencies may be conceptualized in parallel 
terms through their budgetary mechanisms.?8 
By comparing the processes underlying budget- 
ing in a variety of political and economic sys- 
tems, it may be possible to state more elegantly 
and precisely the conditions under which dif- 
ferent forms of behavior would prevail. 


APPENDIX 
On the Definition of Terms 


Certain of the technical terms required in the 
paper are here giver informal definitions. 

Coefficient: A coefficient of an equation is a 
parameter or number that is said to have some 
given but usually unknown value. The a’s and 8’s 


a 27 See the forthcoming studies by John P. Cre- 
cine on budgeting in Pittsburgh, Detroit and 
Cleveland, and by Donald Gerwin on the Pitts- 
burgh School District. Aaron Wildavsky will 
attempt to apply variations of the models in this 
paper to Oakland, California. 

38 Aaron Wildavsky, “Private Markets and 
Public Arenas,” The American Behavioral Scien- 
tist vol.9 no. 7, (Sept. 1965) pp. 33-39. 
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used in the models are the coefficients of the equa- 
tions in which they appear. Since the values of the 
coefficients are usually unknown, they must be 
estimated statistically from available data. In this 
paper, the coefficients (a’s and 8’s) are average 
representations of the real percentages of requests 
made by agencies and appropriations granted by 
Congress. 

Linear: An equation is linear if it has no square 
or higher order terms. Thus y=az is linear 
whereas y = az? is not linear. (Remember that for 
two variables linear means “in a straight line.’’) 

Stochastic: A variable is stochastic, a term 
meaning random, if the particular value that it 
assumes is a matter of chance and the set of values 
that it can assume is capable of being described by 
a probability distribution or density. The distri- 
bution gives the probability of the random vari- 
able assuming the various allowable values. 

Variance: The variance is defined as H(x—p)? 

where z is a random variable, » is its mean, and E 
stands for “the expected value of.” One can think 
of variance as a measure of the dispersion or 
spread of the probability distribution governing 
the random variable. 
Linear Regression Equation: A linear regression 
equation is a particular model of the relationship 
between two or more variables. The model has the 
form ` 


Yi = Bo + Bizu + Botar + +++ + Biarn + e 


where 8 is the unknown constant term, the other 
#’s are unknown coefficients, and e is a random 
variable. In this notation, y; represents the value 
of the dependent variable on the 7th observation 
and Ti, Xu, °°, te represents in a similar man- 
ner the values of the independent variables for the 
same observation. From a set of n observations, 
each of which consists of particular values for the 
dependent and independent variables, the regres- 
sion operation estimates values for the unknown 
coefficients and the constant term; the regression 
operation also estimates n values of the random 
variable, which are called residuals. When the sets 
of observations on the dependent and indepen- 
dent variables refer to successive periods, the 
observations are called time series and we say 
that the values of y; are generated by a stochastic 
process. 

Stochastic Disturbance: This is a name for the 
random variable in a regression equation. It is 
also called the error term. Thus, in the equation 
y.=ar:+e, the term e: represents a stochastic 
disturbance (or random variable), which is usu- 
ally assumed to be normally distributed with 
mean zero and finite but unknown variance. 

Difference Equation: An equation which de- 
scribes the value of a variable in one period in 
terms of the value of either that variable or an- 
other variable in some previous period is 4 differ- 
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ence equation. For example, z= ye- is a differ- 
ence equation. If a random variable is present, the 
equation is called a stochastic difference equation. 
Thus, if eis a random variable, 2:=8y:-1+e is a 
stochastic difference equation and the successive 
values of may be thought of as a stochastic 
process. 

Unstable, Evolutionary or Explosive Process: A 
process is said to be unstable, evolutionary or 
explosive if the expected values of the successive 
values taken by the process are increasing. For 
example, the stochastic difference equation 
Yr=yy:-1t+e, where y>1, generates an evolu- 
tionary process. 

Serially Independent : If successive realizations of 
a random variable are serially independent, the 
value it essumes in one period is independent of 
the value it assumed in a previous period. This 
can be described mathematically as E(z:| t1) 
= E(z:), meaning that the expected value of 
random variable z at period ¢ does not depend 
upon the value that the random variable x as- 
sumed at period t—1. It follows that the expected 
simple correlation between z, and zı will be 
zero, if the random variable z is serially indepen- 
dent. For example, in our models, the assumption 
of serial independence of the disturbances reflects 

` the belie? that special circumstances in one year 
either do not affect special circumstances in suc- 
ceeding years or that their influence enters ex- 
plicitly into our model (as in equation (8) and the 
equations of footnote 4). 


The Meaning of a Markov Process 


For our purposes, a Markov process generating 
some random variable z, is a process for which the 
value of a at time t depends upon the values as- 
sumed by that random variable at one or more 
earlier periods plus the value assumed by some 
stochastic disturbance at time t, A Markov pro- 
cess is ‘first order” if the variable z; takes on & 
value that depends only upon the value of the 
variable z,_1 in the previous period plus the value 
of a stochastic disturbance at time t. Thus 


Ti = aby + es 


is a first order Markov process where e; is a ran- 
dom variable with a given distribution and a is a 
non-zero constant. A second order Markov pro- 
cess can be described by 


Le = Tia + atra + et 


where both a; and a2 are non-zero constants. The 
value of the variable zt now depends upon its 
values in two previous periods. 


On the Meaning of Goodness of Fit 


An intuitive notion of good fit for a linear re- 
gression equation is that in a scatter diagram the 
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observations should cluster about the fitted line. 
Probably the most popular measure of good fit is 
the square of the multiple correlation coefficient p 
(R?), which may often be interpreted as the pers 
centage of the variance of the dependent variable 
that is explained by the postulated linear relation- 
ship (regression). For our models however, this 
interpretation is not valid, although the adjusted 
R gives a rough measure of the goodness of fit. 
The closer to 1 that the adjusted R is, the better 
the fit. 


On Standard Deviations of Coefficient Estimates 


Speaking roughly, these standard deviations 
measure the reliability of the estimates of the 
coefficients. The smaller the estimated standard 
deviation, the more accurate the estimated coef 
cient is likely to be. If we had another series of 
data generated from the same process, the smaller 
the standard deviation of the coefficient (esti- 
mated from the first data) in relation to the size of 
this coefficient, the more likely it is that a new 
estimate made on the basis of the hypothetical 
new series of data would be close to the estimate 
made from the original data. Generally, one hopes 
the estimated standard deviation of the coefficient 
is at least as small as one-half the size of the esti- 
mated coefficient. 


On Biased and Unbiased Estimators 


Think of the problem of trying to determine the 
average IQ of students at a large university. Sup- “ ~ 
pose the administration would not allow access to 
records and one did not wish to give IQ tests to all 
students. One might select a certain number of 
students at random (a sample) and give them the 
tests. The test scores of these students are sample 
observations. One might compute the average of 
these test scores and claim that he has an estimate 
of the mean IQ of all students at the University. 
The estimator is the formula for the average of the 
sample observations. If he repeated the process, 
taking a new sample, it is possible that the esti- 
mator would produce a slightly different estimate 
of the mean. However, the estimator would still 
have a certain expected value. If the expected 
value of the estimator can be proven to equal the 
population parameter (the mean IQ of all the 
students example) then the estimator is said to be 
unbiased. Otherwise, it is said to be biased. 

“a 
On Consistent Estimators 

An estimator is consistent if it approaches 
nearer and nearer to the true value of a parameter 
(in our case, 4 coefficient) as the size of the sample 
is increased. A consistent estimator may be biased 
(it may approach closer to but never actually 
equal the parameter), but if the sample from 
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which it is estimated is large enough this bias will 
be small. 


va 
s} 


YOn Least-Squares Estimators and the Meaning of 
Temporally Stable Processes 


This discussion specifically refers to process (4) 
although it is equally applicable to all processes. 
Consider 


Ye = aote + me 


where a represents the coefficient of the equation 
or the ‘‘on the average” percentage of the request 
that is granted by Congress and 7 is a stochastic 
disturbance (random variable) that represents the 
variation in the request over time that may be 
„assigned to special circumstances. We assume 
; | that ais normally distributed with mean zero and 
` finite but unknown variance. The coefficient is 
unknown and must be estimated on the basis of 
available data. The data are the requests 2, and 
the corresponding appropriations y, We do not 
know the values assumed by the stochastic dis- 
burbance. Our estimates of the values assumed by 
the stochastic disturbance are the residuals of the 
fitted regression equation. If, for a given agency, 
we observe the requests and appropriations over a 
specified period of time, we could plot the data in 
a scatter diagram (Fig. 1). The line drawn in Fig. 
1 would be our estimated line (the line resulting 
from our estimate of a). 
The vertical pcsitive and negative distances of 
ge he points from the fitted line are the values of the 
~residuals, our estimates of the values assumed by 
the stochastic cisturbance. The least-squares 
estimates of the coefficients are those values of the 
coefficients which make the sum of the squares of 
these distances a minimum. In Fig. 1, there is no 
discernible pattern of departure of the points from 
the line. 

Thus, we can say that the process is temporally 
stable (i.e., fixed over time) and presume that the 
true value of the coefficient (we know only its 
estimated value) remained constant during the 
period under consideration. A temporally stable 
process is one in which the value of the true coeffi- 
cient does not change during the period under 
consideration. This should not be confused with a 
stable or non-evolutionary process, i.e., one whose 
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Fig. 2 


values do not tend to grow, but fluctuate about 
some level. 

If we again plotted the requests and appropria- 
tions data for an agency and found the results to 
be asin Fig. 2, the longest line would represent our 
first fitted equation (or theequation resulting from 
our first estimate of the value of the coefficient). 
The points (alternately the residuals) form a pat- 
tern of departure from the fitted line. In the early 
years (a) they fall mostly above the line and in the 
later years (b) they fall mostly below the line. The 
process must have been temporally unstable for 
the period as a whole, i.e., the coefficient had one 
true value during the first years of the period and 
a different true value during the last years. 

A temporally unstable process is one in which the 
true coefficient assumes two or more values during 
the period under consideration. Since we only 
know the estimated coefficient, we must examine 
the residuals to determine whether such a pattern 
is present. Then, we select what appears to be the 
probable year of change, and fit two lines such as 
those drawn in above. We then compute the F 
Statistic to make our statistical test to determine, 
at a given level of significance, whether or not the 
true value of the coefficient shifted. If it was found 
to shift, the process was temporally stable for 
some period of time but not necessarily for the 
entire series of time periods examined. : 


The Meaning of a Shift Point and a Break Point 


The two second lines fitted to Figure 2 repre- 
sent the true process. The year during which the 
coefficient changes (the year when the pattern 
shifts from clustering about line (a) to clustering 
about line (b) is referred to as a shift point. If 
what appears at first to be a shift in the true value 
of the coefficient is actually an alteration in be- 
havior so that one equation fits the first sub- 
period and another equation must be used for the 
second sub-period, we still refer to the year of the 
change in realized behavior as a shift point. Break 
point is the term used to describe a suspected shift 
point but for which the F-test indicates that the 
true coefficient value did not shift. 


LEARNING AND LEGITIMACY! 


RICHARD M. MERELMAN x 
University of California, Los Angeles 


This paper examines the theory of political 
legitimacy through the framework of psycho- 
logical learning theory and the theory of cogni- 
tive dissonance. The concepts of primary and 
secondary reinforcement in cases of learning 
permit a general understanding of the growth 
of positive affect toward a political system.? 
Cognitive dissonance theory allows us to under- 
stand how this general positive affect built up 
by a regime’s actions produces the sub-set of 
attitudes called political legitimacy. In order to 
build a theory of political legitimacy on these 
foundations, it is necessary to conceive of 
government policy-making as a case of pro- 
ducing successful learning throughout a popula- 
tion. 

The diffuse, largely irrational nature of poli- 
tical legitimacy has made it difficult for politi- 
cal scientists to handle the concept systemati- 
cally. That systems are or are not “legitimate” 
has been asserted numerous times, though often 
the precise definition of legitimacy employed 
has been at best vague and the indices of legi- 
timacy unclearly stated. This paper attempts 
to meet the problem by setting forth a theory 
and a set of implicit indices of political legiti- 
macy. After the general model has been ex- 
plicated, I will specify several problems in the 
manipulation of political legitimacy. Finally, I 
will look at the relationship of governmental 
structure to these problems. ` 

Before consideration of the model two pre- 


1I wish to thank Murray Edelman, Robert E. 
Lane and Fred Greenstein for their comments on 
an earlier draft of this paper. 

2? For general works dealing with the learning 
theory that forms the basis of this article, see 
Fred S. Keller, Learning: Reinforcement Theory 
(Garden City: Doubleday, 1954); Henry Gold- 
stein, David L. Krantz, and Jack D. Rains (eds.), 
Controversial Issues in Learning (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1965); Winfred F. Hill, 
Learning: A Survey of Psychological Interpreta- 
tions (London: Methuen & Co., 1963); Sarnoff A. 
Mednick, Learning (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, 1964); O. H. Mowrer, Learning Theory and 
the Symbolic Process (New York: Wiley, 1960); 
The Kentucky Symposium, Learning Theory, 
Personality Theory, and Clinical Research (New 
York: Wiley, 1954); and Ernest Hilgard, Theories 
. of Learning (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1956). 
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liminary tasks must be performed: a definition 
of legitimacy and justification for discussing it. 
We may define political legitimacy as the 
quality of “‘oughtness” that is perceived by the 
public to inhere in a political regime. That 
government is legitimate which is viewed ‘as 
morally proper for a society. Lipset suggests 
that “legitimacy involves the capacity of the 
system to engender and maintain the belief 
that the existing political institutions are the 
most appropriate ones for the society.”4 We 
may amend this proposition slightly. Legiti- 
macy is a quality attributed to a regime by a 
population. That quality is the outcome of the 
government’s capacity to engender legitimacy; 
the capacity to produce legitimacy is not 
legitimacy itself. Further, we also suggest that 
“appropriate” in this context implies the moral 
as well the expediential “rightness” of the 


regime. 


This consideration of legitimacy as a sense of 
moral rightness attributed to a regime does not 
require that positive attitudes of other kinds 
toward a regime be accompanied by legitimacy. 
However, the considerations set forth in this 
paper suggest that only in deviant circum 
stances will such positive attitudes exist with- X 
out the development of legitimacy; the condi- 
tions under which such deviant cases appear 
need specification, but in most cases we sug- 
gest that, though legitimacy may lag behind 
the development of other attitudes, it may be 
expected to join them at some point. This pre- 
diction is based upon basic considerations of 
learning in both humans and lower animals. 
Further empirical examination using this 
model should allow for precise charting of the 
developmental process of legitimacy. 

We must also answer the question, “Granted 
that one can examine the subject of legitimacy, 
why do it?” Easton suggests an answer: 
“|. . where acceptance, of outputs as binding 
must depend upon force, the social costs are 
high; where they depend largely and con- 
tinuously upon expediency, the unavoidable 
indeterminacy of the effectiveness of each out” 
put can be indefinitely tolerated only by sys- 
tems in which the pace of life is slow, change is 


?See David Easton, A. Systems Analysis of 
Political Life (New York: Wiley, 1965), p. 278. 

t Seymour M. Lipset, Pelitical Man (Garden 
City: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1960), p. 64. 
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infrequent, and the functional interdependence 
weak.’”’5 In other words, illegitimate political 
regimes operate far less efficiently than legiti- 

“nate regimes, This fact will become more un- 
derstandable as we examine the model of 
legitimacy. 


POLITICAL LEGITIMACY AS SECONDARY 
SOCIAL REINFORCEMENT. 


The major premise which underlies this dis- 
cussion is that the policy-making process in a 
society may be viewed as a gigantic process of 
communication and learning. The premise is 
not new; models of the political system based 
upon notions of communication have been 

¿proposed before.* Yet, because they are drawn 
rom the more precise natural sciences, little 

~ psychological theory has informed many of 
these models. The present model attempts to 
correct the lack. All we need note as the logic 
of the major premise is that, in order for a 
government to function at all, new policies 
must be put forth to meet new exigencies. 
These new policies must be communicated 
effectively to a population. The population 
then must comprehend the meaning of the 
‘policy at some minimal level and comply with 
its demands at an acceptable level of response. 
Clearly, some policies involve more of the 
public than others: e.g., income taxes in the 
United States require a greater distribution of 

/esponse than corporate taxes. Yet the principle 
Ais unaffected by this qualification. 

y This process of learning, in which the govern- 
? ment acts as the provider of a learning stimulus 
to 2 population and the population responds, is 
possible because zhe government attaches a 
series of sanctions or, in learning theory terms, 
reinforcements to each policy. These reinforce- 
ments constitute, as it were, the policy’s pay- 
offs. The learning sequences of governmental 
policy-making differ from other learning se- 
quences primarily in the relative amounts of 
positive or negative reinforcements that are 
attached to each sequence. It is the great 
severity of negative sanctions and the great 
indulgences of positive sanctions that dis- 
tinguish governmental policy-making from 
most other forms of learning sequences. The 
government, by analogy, acts as the experi- 


Da 5 Easton, op. cit., p. 286. 

è See Easton, tbid.; Karl Deutsch, The Nerves of 
Government (New York: The Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1963); Roy Grinker (ed.), Toward a Unified 
Theory of Human Behavior (New York: Basic 
Books, 1956); William ©. Mitchell, The American 
Polity (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1962). 
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menter in the laboratory, providing sanctions 
to its’ citizens in an attempt to get them to 
“run a maze” in optimum time. Policies are 
thus a special case of learning sequences dis- 
tributed throughout a society. This considera- 
tion of policy-making allows us to specify what 
we mean by efficiency in policy-making. The 
model of legitimacy development will allow us 
to understand why legitimacy enhances effi- 
ciency. 

Efficiency is, in this model, a ratio of the 
amount of information transmitted success- 
fully to the amount lost in transmission or, in 
other words, the percentage of total successful 
learning per policy per population. As Deutsch 
puts it, ‘From the amount of information 
transmitted as against the information lost, 
we may derive a measure of the efficiency of a 
channel... 7’? While this definition suffices to 
describe the efficiency of a single policy, we 
may also describe the long-term efficiency of a 
governmental system. Systems are efficient to 
the extent that they produce learning and im- 
plementation by their populations sufficient to 
meet and solve the problems of the society at 
the least cost. The cost involved may be con- 
sidered, first, the waste of information and re- 
sources defined by the gap between total suc- 
cessful learning and total possible learning for 
all the policies considered in the time period. 
To this amount are added the additional costs 
imposed on the government by these gaps, but 
not defined by them. These are the costs of 
preparing new policies. It is the level of effi- 
ciency, as here defined, which is affected by the 
level of legitimacy maintained bya regime. 

The learning process by which lower animals 
are trained to make responses to stimuli may 
be taken as a paradigm for the development of 
political legitimacy. When combined with basie 
concepts of cognitive dissonance theory,® a full 
explanation of the development of legitimacy 
among humans emerges. Briefly stated, legiti- 
macy is the result of a learning sequence in 
which secondary reinforcement substitutes for 
primary reinforcement for populations and in 
which the entire learning effort is rationalized 
into asense of legitimacy. Let us first sketch out 
the secondary reinforcement sequence in ani- 
mals in order to understand its application to 
politics, after which we will apply it to politics, 


1 Deutsch, op. cit., p. 83. 

8 For an outline of cognitive dissonance theory, 
see Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Disso- 
nance (Evanston: Row, Peterson and Co., 1957); 
and Jack W. Brehm and Arthur R. Cohen, Ez- 
plorations in Cognitive Dissonance (New York: 


Wiley, 1962). 
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adding the cognitive dissonance dimension 
which does not apply to lower animal be- 
havior, but is necessary for understanding the 
human case. 

Learning in lower animals takes place 
through four major processes. First, an “un- 
conditioned” stimulus produces a response 
which is subsequently reinforced. Second, a 
“conditioned” stimulus is associated with the 
“unconditioned” stimulus and thereby pro- 
duces the same response and reinforcement. 
Third, response to the conditioned stimulus 
may produce only intermittent reinforcement.’ 
Finally, a stage of secondary reinforcement 
occurs in which yet a third stimulus is pre- 
sented, the response to which produces as its 
reward not the original reinforcement but, in 
fact, the second stimulus, the conditioned 
stimulus, which has become associated with 
the original reinforcement.!° We can illustrate 
the process by the following example: 


1. A rat is presented with an unconditioned 
stimulus (food, water, shock). He makes a 
response that secures for him what the stim- 
ulus offers or drives him toward. For exam- 
ple, he learns to run a maze to secure the 
food or water. Or he learns to run through & 
door to escape the shock. The response then 
brings him his reward or reinforcement. In 
the case of food or water, the reward is the 
satisfaction of eating or drinking, clearly & 
positive reinforcement because the rat was 
attracted enough by the possibility of gain- 
ing a new satisfaction to learn to run the 
maze. In the case of shock, since the rat’s 
behavior is based on his desire to avoid a 
state of pain rather than approach a goal 
that formerly did not exist for him, rein- 
forcement is negative. 

2. A rat is presented with a symbol of the 
unconditioned stimulus. For example, a blue 
light may flash on immediately before the 
appearance of the unconditioned stimulus. 
Because the two are associated, the rat 
learns to make the same response to the light 
that he makes to the unconditioned stimu- 
lus. When he sees the light flash he races for 
the maze or, in the case of shock, makes for 


9 Intermittent reinforcement is not an entirely 
necessary part of the paradigm to follow. How- 
ever, it indicates the means by which a learning 
sequence may be maintained economically; as 
such, it is a relevant consideration for the rest of 
the paradigm. 

10 The secondary reinforcement phenomenon 
produces most learning in both humans and lower 
animals through the process of “chaining.” On 
this point see Keller, op cit. pp. 22-27. 
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the door. Again, the response having been 
made, reinforcement occurs. The rat eats 
drinks or avoids the shock. Classical condi-¥ 
tioning has occurred. id 
3. The conditioned stimulus is presented (the 
blue light). Again the response is made, but 
this time no reinforcement occurs. This third 
stage of training involves intermittent rein- 
forcement over a series of trials. Researchers, 
the most famous of whom was Clark Hull, 
discovered that reinforcement need not 
occur on every trial in order for the condi- 
tioned stimulus to maintain its hold.: How- 
ever, unless some minimal level of reinforce- 
ment occurred, the learned response to the 


conditioned stimulus would disappear or oe 


“extinguished.” A 
4. Yeta third stimulus is introduced and paired 
with the conditioned stimulus. The animal 
learns to make a new response to gain the 
conditoned stimulus. The conditioned stim- 
ulus serves as his reward in the absence of 
the original reinforcement. Because the rat 
has Jearned to associate the blue light with 
the appearance of food, water, or the avoid- 
ance of shock he may, say, learn to run a 
treadmill in order to turn on the blue light. 
The symbol of the blue light produces for 
him a positive gain even if no other rein- 
forcement follows it. In this way, a new 
response is learned, based upon the rat’s 


desire to produce the symbol of his initial\- ~ 


satisfaction or reinforcement. The means ti” 
reinforcement, the appearance of the blue 
light, has become a partial end in itself. The 
blue light is satisfying because it remains 
associated with the primary reinforcement. 
However, the light will cease to be a goal for 
the animal if primary reinforcement is never 
again forthcoming. 


These four stages of animal learning can be 
labeled the stage of unconditioned reinforce- 
ment, the stage of classical conditioning, the 
stage of intermittent reinforcement, and the 
stage of secondary reinforcement. Together 
they provide the learning paradigm by which 
we can understand the development of political 
legitimacy. Some changes in the model are 
necessary to account for the differences be- 


tween human beings and rats. Most important, z 


a stage of cognitive dissonance must be con- 
sidered for humans to explain the conversion of 
the positive affect set up through the learning 


1 Pavlov’s famous experiments take us only 
through this second phase. 

22 For a good review of Hull’s work, see Hill, 
op. cit., chap. 5. 
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process described above into that sub-set of 
positive attitudes which is legitimacy. There- 
fore, the process by which legitimacy comes to 
exist for a political regime may be visualized as 
a learning process similar to, but more complex 


than, the learning process described above. In. 


this paradigm six stages exist: 


1. 


© 


The stage of unconditioned reinforcement: The 
regime provides a stimulus for its population. 
This stimulus is a material inducement to 
learned behavior—food, shelter, security. 
The population responds by learning the 
proper route to the stimulus. Its reinforce- 
ment is, obviously, the consumption of food, 
the enjoymer.t of security, or the habitation 
of shelter. 


2. The stage of classical conditioning: The re- 


gime associates itself with the stimuli that 
provoke the series of behaviors described in 
the stage of unconditioned reinforcement. 
The government elaborates a series of insti- 


tutions whose processes precede or are 


paired with the appearance of the uncondi- 
tioned stimulus. The population responds to 
the workings of the governmental process as 
a signal of the appearance of the uncondi- 
tioned stimulus and the reinforcement it 
offers. Thus, the population begins its 
route to the unconditioned stimulus upon 
the percepticn of governmental processes 
which have become associated with the ap- 
pearance of that stimulus. In short, the 
government makes itself visibly responsible 
for the control of the material resources that 
constitute the unconditioned stimuli. 


. The stage of intermittent reinforcement: Its 


association with unconditioned stimuli hav- 
ing become firmly embedded, the regime is 
then able to provide the resources that form 
the unconditioned stimulus only intermit- 
tently. This reduction in reinforcement 
obviously lowers its cost. 


. The stage of secondary reinforcement: At this 


point the regime realizes the payoffs that the 
previous three stages have prepared. It 
presents a third stimulus, in this case the 
demand that a new behavior sequence be 
undertaken by the populace. The response, a 
new set of leerned behaviors or pattern of 
compliance, occurs because the regime as- 
sures that compliance will produce the insti- 
tutional processes symbolizing uncondi- 
tioned reinforcement. After such compliance 
oceurs, the governmental processes which 
symbolize unconditioned reinforcement also 
occur and act as reinforcement in their own 
right, in the seme way that the blue light in 
our first example was transformed from a 


conditioned stimulus into a secondary rein- 
forcer. Now the symbol of unconditioned 
reinforcement, governmental behavior, has 
become a positive end for the population, 
not simply a signal of material rewards. 
Obviously, when the governmental processes 
which symbolize unconditioned reinforce- 
ment come to provide secondary reinforce- 
ment and are enough to provoke new learned 
behavior, the regime experiences virtually no 
cost in gaining compliance. 

5. The stage of cognitive dissonance: Having 
now submitted to new demands for compli- 
ance in order to secure merely the symbols of 
material gain, the population converts this 
positive affect toward government into a 
grant of legitimacy. The population, having 
chosen compliance in order to gain both the 
symbolic rewards of governmental action 
and the actual rewards with which govern- 
ment originally associated itself, must ra- 
tionalize this compliance. The public re- 
duces the cognitive dissonance between 
gaining primarily symbolic rewards on the 
one hand and having to learn new behavior 
sequences on the other by converting its 
positive affect toward government, evident 
at Stage 4, into a feeling that the regime is 
legitimate. Thus, according to Blau, cogni- 
tive dissonance reduction turns the positive 
affect toward government—indicated by 
satisfaction with symbolic rewards through 
secondary reinforcement—into the feeling 
that the regime is a morally appropriate 
agent of control within the society. 

6. The stage of condensation symbols; Once the 
cognitive dissonance stage has been passed 
through and the government is considered to 
be legitimate, the regime can signify the gov- 
ernmental processes which provide secondary 
reinforcement by elaboration of a series of 
condensation symbols which stand for those 
processes. Hence, such terms as “our way of 
life” or “the Constitution” reinstate quickly 
in the minds of the public the symbolic rein- 
forcement now considered legitimate. These 
symbols of legitimacy thereby become, ac- 
cording to Murray Edelman, substitute grati- 
fications, available for governmental ma~- 


8 On this point see Festinger, op. cit., ch. 2. 

4 Peter Blau, Exchange and Power in Social Life 
(New York: Wiley, 1964), p. 208. 

15 The term, originally drawn from the psycho- 
analytic theory of dreams, is adapted to our uses 
by Murray Edelman, The Symbolic Uses of Poli- 
tics (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1964), 


p. 6. 
13 Ibid., ch. 1. 
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nipulation to gain compliance. Once such a 
process of legitimizing has occurred within a 
population, it need not be repeated for each 
successive generation. Legitimacy is passed 
on from generation to generation; indeed, 
according to Easton!’ as well as Greenstein,}8 
legitimacy, or its opposite, is one of the first 
political attitudes evident in children. 


Why is it that rats cannot grant legitimacy 
to the blue light in quite the same way that the 
public grants legitimacy to the governmental 
process and its symbols? Apparently, among 
humans secondary reinforcement and the sym- 
bolic rewards it affords are far more potent 
than they are for lower animals. To put the 
answer another way, in the absence of tangible 
rewards lower animals unlearn their responses 
much more rapidly than do humans. Thus, 
proportionately, a political regime can offer its 
citizens many more symbolic rewards than an 
experimenter can offer his rats. On the other 
hand, although human satisfaction with the 
symbols and rituals of legitimacy may persist 
for some time after tangible reinforcement by a 
regime completely disappears,!® we should not 
expect this anomalous situation to continue 
indefinitely. 

We might put this point another way. 
Legitimacy is granted a regime after a con- 
siderable period of experience with it, training 
by it and symbolic rewards from it. The grant- 
ing of legitimacy, as indicated by the paradigm, 
lags behind the stage of secondary reinforce- 
ment or diffused positive affect. On the other 
hand, it may persist for some time after a new 
regime begins to offer both material and secon- 
dary reinforcement. Legitimacy comes late and 
may be late in leaving. However, this model 
would predict that the coexistence of secondary 
reinforcement provided by a present regime 
and legitimacy granted to one no longer in 
existence would be relatively shortlived. Ob- 
viously, particular nations and societies will 
differ in this regard as national peculiarities 
are taken account of, but the general progres- 
sion should be as described in the model. 

« It should also be obvious that this model is 
most applicable to the beginning of new re- 
gimes ard to the end of old regimes. The model 


17 Haston, op. cit., p. 307. 

18 Greenstein’s evidence is not conclusive on 
this point. He deals primarily with attitudes 
toward authorities rather than whole regimes. 
However, his data point toward this conclusion. 
See Fred I. Greenstein, Children and Polities (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1965), ch. 3. 

19 Easton, op. cit., p. 278. 
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also suggests that those regimes which are rich 
are most likely to become legitimate. I take 
this to be similar -to Lipset’s conclusions,” atẹ- 
least about democracies, in most of which, he ~ 
demonstrates, wealth and legitimacy are re- 
lated. Finally, this model applies to the de- 
velopment of legitimacy in the contemporary 
world. In the past there have been cases of 
governments that were extremely poor at the 
outset, yet attained legitimacy. The example of 
Czarist Russia comes to mind most readily. 
However, in these cases the governments were 
sanctified by religious doctrine, some of them 
being virtual theocracies on the model of an- 
cient Byzantium. This source of legitimacy— 
similar to the Weberian notion of “traditional” 
bases for the structure of authority in a state 
—is unlikely to be as important either now or 
in the future as it once was. 

However, rather than focusing solely on 
changes in whole political regimes for applica- 
tion or testing of the model, we may also ex- 
amine sub-groups within particular popula- 
tions. It is a mistake to believe that the levels 
of legitimacy which a government enjoys are 
equally distributed throughout a society. We 
would obviously expect that the response to 
symbols of legitimacy will be lower the more de- 
prived the sub-group of the population to 
which they are directed. Among the poor, 
tangible rewards are far more likely to moti- 
vate compliance than symbols of legitimacy: 
Therefore, this alienated group provides a use- 
ful ground for examining the process of legiti- 
macy acquisition.” The corollary of this point, 
of course, is that the marginal utility of ma- 
terial rewards in a society will be directly re- 
lated to the length of time necessary for a poli- 
tical system to gain legitimacy, all other things 
being equal. If this prediction is not borne out, 
it is because factors other than those considered 
in this paper prevent the more advantaged 
from easily granting legitimacy to the regime. 

We are now in a positicn to understand how 
legitimacy enhances the,efficiency of a political 
system. The condensation symbols or symbols 
of legitimacy serve as secondary reinforcement 


20 Lipset, op. cit., chs. 2 and 3. 

2 See Max Weber, The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization, ed. by Talcott Parson 
(New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1964), pp. * 
341-58. 

22 The differences between the poor’s support of 
economic, social welfare liberalism and rejection 
of symbolic, civil libertarian liberalism is a case in 
point. See V. O. Key, Jr., Public Opinion and 
American Democracy (New York: Knopf, 1963), 
ch. 6. 
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which obviates the necessity of expending 
tangible resources. For example, a government 
which can produce military enlistments by 
invoking legitimacy symbols associated with 
enlistment, such es “protection of the national 
interest,” rather taan by providing the material 
stimuli and sanctions of the draft, can cut its 
costs. And, indeed, in such a situation one 
could measure the legitimacy of a government 
by the proportion of enlistees to draftees, all 
other things being equal. 

We may now consider various problems in 
governmental manipulation of its legitimacy 
or condensation symbols. The manipulation of 
legitimacy symbols to encourage efficient com- 

pliance may be thought of as a series of efforts 
_}to- maintain or enhance effective learning and 
implementation ix the population. 


THE MANIPULATION OF LEGITIMACY 
_ SYMBOLS: PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 


Discontinuity between symbol and policy must 
be minimized. Policy-makers attempt to as- 
sociate the symbols of legitimacy with policies 
that they wish implemented. By imposing 
symbols of legitimacy on such policies, they 
associate them with the material and symbolic 
rewards that motivate public compliance. How- 
ever, care must be taken to maintain the 
association between particular symbols and 
the policies they legitimize. For example, 
jolicy-makers can effectively associate the 
ymbol, “rule of law,” with the policy of in- 
` tegrating the schools, thereby instating percep- 
tions of secondary and primary reinforcement 
to be gained from support of the policy. How- 
ever, over time, s opposition rises or as cir- 
cumstances change, “rule of law” may very 
well become separated in the public mind from 
the policy of schocl integration. The continuity 
between legitimazy symbol and its policy 
referent has broken down. Government must 
then absorb the ccsts of this separation. 

When policy-makers are unable to maintain 
the association between policy and legitimacy 
symbol in one area, the symbol may become 
less effective in other areas as well. For ex- 
ample, because of the disjunction of “rule of 
law” from the school integration policy, gains 
offered by the pclicy may not arrive as the 

- government plans. The symbolic power of 
\“rule of law” is thereby discredited and the 
symbol is less likely to be efficient elsewhere. 
Indeed, it may be that the disjunction between 
“rule of law” and its intended policy area per- 
mits the symbol to be’applied in other policy 
areas where it was not intended to apply. Its 
very lack of success in one area makes it availa- 
ble for application elsewhere. If so, then look- 
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ing over the entire range of governmental 
affairs, the symbol will permit more responses 
from the public than was ever intended or, in 
other words, convey less specific information 
than it might have, largely because it precludes 
less. This last occurrence cheapens the symbol 
in the eyes of the public, because the marginal 
utility of legitimacy symbols is likely to vary 
inversely with the number of alternative be- 
haviors permitted. Therefore, the government 
must strive to restrict the symbolic satisfaction 
derived from a legitimacy symbol to only 
those behaviors and policy positions it wishes 
to encourage. Indeed, most major political 
conflicts within any policy area may be seen as 
the attempt by partisans to attach the availa- 
ble legitimacy symbols to the policies they 
advocate and to sever the relationship between 


‘these symbols and the policies of their oppo- 


nents.” Ultimately no political system can pre- 
vent the breakdown of continuity between 
symbol and policy, but the breakdown of con- 
tinuity can be retarded. 

“Connotative overflow” must be prevented. A 
problem which relates to that of the disjunction 
between symbol and policy is that of “connota- 
tive overflow.” Though one symbol may itself 
signal only the appropriate response to policies 
for which policy makers intended it, it may be 
related in the public mind to other symbols 
which are associated with other, and from the 
standpoint of the policy-maker, inappropriate 
behaviors and policies out of favor. Though the 
first symbol may signal only one policy, it may 
also be closely related to other symbols which 
signal other policies. The symbol is specific 
enough, but it has many connections with 
other symbols. The areas of race relations and 
welfare programs provide an example. Policy- 
makers may succeed in getting the legitimacy 
symbol, “equal opportunity,” associated with 
policies to assist Negroes in the job market. 
However, “equal opportunity” may be related 
to the legitimacy symbol of “fairness,’’ which, 
to many, may stand for a policy of preferential 
hiring and, therefore, stimulate action in the 
latter area.” Policy-makers may prefer not to 
push ahead in the second area, However, be- 
cause the two programs and their symbols -are 
connected, the entire effort becomes costly. 


*3 A very good example of this kind of relatively 
severe conflict occurred in the recent battle over 
government programs to aid in providing medical 
care for the elderly. 

™ Indeed, it is this kind of connotative overflow 
in the area of race relations that leads to the com- 
pleint on the part of recalcitrant whites that “the 
Negro is going too fast.” 
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Policy-makers are faced with an unfortunate 
choice of both policies or neither policy. 

Opponents of: policies advocated by those in 
power can follow two strategies, each making 
` use of “connotative overflow” situations. On 
the one hand, they may argue that the symbols 
of the pclicies they oppose will stimulate ac- 
tion, through the connotative mechanism, in 
other areas which those in power would not 
desire. Or, on the other hand, when faced with 
almost certain approval of a policy they oppose, 
they may actually encourage enactment, hop- 
ing that connotative overflow follows and 
creates inappropriate responses in areas em- 
barassing to the policy-makers. The general up- 
shot of connotative overflow is clear. Ulti- 
mately, the symbols which are connected with 
those symbols that promote unpopular be- 
havior will themselves become suspect. This 
problem of ‘overlearning” reduces the efficacy 
of legitimacy symbols. 

Proper feedback must exist. When policy- 
makers choose to attach symbols of legitimacy 
to policies they wish learned, accepted and im- 
plemented, they make a major investment. If 
the policy fails, it is likely that the legitimacy 
symbol will also become less useful.** Therefore, 
those in power must make major efforts to 
assure that their investment pays off. One of 
the ways they insure success is through the 
provision of feedback to those in the public who 
must learn to comply with the policy. Public 
acceptance and implementation, like any prob- 
lem of learning, requires the continual correc- 
tion for error that is provided by feedback. 
Policy-makers must place high priority on the 
provision of information on the compliance 
with and implementation of a policy, so that 
those affected in the public may adjust their 
behavior accordingly. If such provision for cor- 
rection is not made evallebl, policy-makers 
run three major risks. 

First, implementers and compen activated 
by the legitimacy symbol may adjust their 
aspirations to the level of attainment practica- 
ble under conditions of incomplete informa- 
tion.’ By thus assuring that the symbol is in- 
volved in a policy process that is only mini- 
mally successful, they inadvertently down- 
grade the power of the symbol employed. 


% This point is implied by the discussion in the 
previous two sections. 

2 March and Simon call this kind of behavior i in 
organizations “‘satisficing.” James March and 
Herbert Simon, Organizations (New York: Wiley, 
_ 1959), pp. 140-141. For a discussion of the phe- 
nomenon in psychological terms, see Jerome 
Bruner, Jacqueline Goodnow, George Austin, A 
Study of Thinking (New York: Wiley, 1956), ch. 4. 
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Second, they may become so frustrated that 
they simply block the learning process, screen- 
ing out all stimuli—symbolic and magbe yy 
which come from the policy area. In the latter™- 
instance, we have the potential for large 
amounts of alienation.?” Third, implementers | 
and compliers may have their expectations 
raised so drastically by the appearance of a 
symbol of legitimacy that they never really | 
adjust their aspirations to their lack of con- 
tinuing information. Under such conditions 
policy-makers have two choices. First, they 
can make it appear that the success of -the 
policy has been commensurate with the ex- 
pections raised so as not to alienate support 
from the symbols.involved. This strategy in- 
volves subterfuge which, if discovered, could bey 
disastrous, not only alienating support from thé 
legitimacy symbol but also from the authorities. 
Or, alternatively, they may choose to with- 
draw the legitimacy symbol from the area so as 
not to endanger it further. However, this 
strategy will almost certainly insure the col- . 
lapse of the policy and, probably, react indi- 
rectly on both the symbol of legitimacy and 
the authorities. 

New legitimacy symbols must be generated. We 
have already looked at problems raised when a 
legitimacy symbol produces more responses 
than policy-makers intend, either through the 
disjunction of symbol from policy or thorugh 
the connotative overflow of symbols. The im- 
plication of both these problems is that no 
single symbol of legitimacy is likely to remain, 
over time, either tied closely enough to a par- 
ticular area or restricted enough in reference to 
other symbols and the behavior they signify to 
maintain maximum utility. The political 
chronology of any complex, modern political 
system assures that legitimacy -symbols be- 
come associated with mom behaviors than 
policy-makers would like. To the extent that 
these symbols play the all-important role of 
cementing adherence to a regime, they remain 
of the highest importance. However, new, more 
specific legitimacy symbols must be generated 
to handle new policy sequences. 

When written documents of historial and 
legal importance are widely -known and ac- 


27 A fascinating example of this phenomenon 
occurred in the abortive Bay of Pigs invasion in } 
1961. Cuban exiles were mobilized largely through - 
potent legitimacy symbols, but were not provided 
enough information to orient them properly. 
Hence, many became alienated from the opera- 
tion. See the account of the behavior of exile pilots 
in the invasion in David Wise and Thomas Ross, 
The Invisible Government (New York: Random 
House, 1964), pp. 8-74. 
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cepted, the problem is reduced. Specific phrases 


others. The Fourteenth Amendment can be 


sloth be used at some times and deemphasized at 


< 


substituted for the Tenth. In the American 
system, the Supreme Court plays a major role 
not only in defining the contexts in which par- 
ticular legitimacy symbols may be used, but 
also in substituting or generating new symbols 
for old when new policy issues arise.2? The 
peculiar “legalistis” position of the Court gives 
it a primary position in this area, largely be- 
cause its “non-political” character makes it 
appear to have no institutional or personal 
political interests in the consequences of its 
actions. On the other hand, campaign rhetoric 
., often performs the latent function of producing 


_Megitimacy symbels that can be fitted into a 


variety of learning contexts.” Obviously, such 
symbols as the ‘‘New Deal” are immediately 
relevant to this discussion, since they are 
meant to apply to entire policy sets. The major 
task for policy-makers is to fit these new sym- 
bols into the set of legitimacy symbols which 
already exist. Otherwise, the usefulness of the 
new symbols will be minimal. The problem is 
obviously a difficult one, because the fact that 
such legitimacy symbol candidates are obvi- 
ously “political” assures stiff opposition to 
their inclusion within the set of existing legiti- 
macy symbols. On the other hand, once such 
symbols are successfully included, they can 
/ provide stepping stones for still others: a “Fair 
Deal” can follow a “New Deal.’’ 

New candidates for legitimacy symbols will 
be successful in direct relationship to their 
perceived harmonious relation to major value 
patterns of the society. For example, the “New 
Frontier” was a good candidate partially be- 
cause it touched cn the shared beliefs of many 
Americans in progress and adventure. Such 
symbols also have a better chance if it is appar- 
ent that much sacrifice in behalf of them has 


28 This formulation is similar to Dehl’s. See 

Robert A. Dahl, “Decision-Making in a Democ- 
racy: The Role of the Supreme Court as a Na- 
tional Policy-Maker,”’ in Nelson Polsby, Robert 
Dentler, and Paul Smith (eds.), Politics and Social 
Life (Boston: Houghton-Miffiin Co., 1963), pp. 
359-70. 
20 Thurman Arnold’s work, though not dealing 
specifically with elections, postulates this kind of 
process in regard to other political and legal pro- 
cesses. See especially his The Symbols of Govern- 
ment (New York: Harbinger Books, 1962). 

30 Indeed, the structure of the American party. 
system and the arithmetic of the electoral process 
combine to require successors to build on both the 
substance and the rhetoric of their predecessors, 
especially at the executive level. 
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been endured by their supporters. Thus, the 
assassination of President Kennedy, while 
tragic as a personal and political event, prob- 
ably aided the acceptance of the “New Fron- 
tier” as a legitimacy symbol with a particular 
aura of its own. 

The proper symbolic sanction contexts must be 
chosen. There are three ways in which symbols 
of legitimacy can be applied to speed up the 
learning process, each with a characteristic set 
of rewards and costs for both policy-makers 
and implementers. These three modes of appli- 
cation are based on the sanctioning contexts 
into which policy-makers place legitimacy 
symbols. Symbols may be presented on a con- 
tinuum of punitiveness. Three major positions 
can be discerned on this continuum—escape 
(the most punitive), avoidance, and pure re- 
ward. We may fruitfully examine the ways in 
which a symbol may be employed to produce 
these three frameworks of perceived sanctions. 

Let us examine the symbol, ‘‘the national 
interest.” If we wish to employ the symbol 
most punitively, we may label as “against the 
national interest” a group of people who are not 
acting in accord with a certain policy. This 
context is one of escape; in order to gain the 
legitimacy symbols it desires and to avoid ap- 
pearing illegitimate to others, the group in 
question must adopt the policy. If it does noth- 
ing, it cannot escape the definition of the situa- 
tion used by policy-makers. Thus, the state- 
ment, “Those who are trying to prevent a 
Negro from entering the University of Missis- 
sippi are acting against the national interest,” 
sets up severe sanctions for non-compliers since 
they are labeled as disreputable. They are moti- 
vated to escape from their illegitimate position. 
It will be recognized that this negative sanction 
corresponds exactly to the use of shock as a 
primary or unconditioned stimulus in the ex- 
amples cited earlier. 

The same symbol may be used somewhat less 
punitively to set up a situation of avoidance for 
potential learners of new policy sequences. 
Thus: “It is understandable that in some areas 
there is resentment over the enrollment of a 
Negro at Ole Miss. However, such enrollment is 
occurring. Those who wish to act in the nation- 
al interest will support the enrollment policy.” 
In this case, the context is one of avoidance; for 
the moment, recalcitrants are not labeled as 
illegitimate, but they can anticipate such label- 


3 For a good, concise discussion of these con- 


£ texts, see Roger Brown and Don E. Dulaney, “A 


Stimulus-Response Analysis of Language and 
Meaning,” in Paul Henly (ed.), Language, 
Thought and Culture (Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor Paper- 
backs, 1965), pp. 51-54. 
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punishment with the symbols of legitimacy . 
could breed alienation in great quantities / 
from the political system. Finally, as Lewis). ; 


ing if they do not accept the policy. If recalci- 

trance continues, we may expect the dvoidance 

context to turn into escape. : . 
Finally, let us look at a case of the pure re- 


ward context: “All those who support the en- 
trance of a Negro at Ole Miss are acting in the 
national interest.” Because the context does 
not specifically brand recalcitrants as being 
“against the national interest,” it does not 
place severe sanctions on any groups opposing 
entrance. Similarly, it does not place any group 
‘in the context of avoidance of some future 
sanctions. For potential learners and compliers 
there is everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

Normally, policy is made in contexts which 
stress avoidance and escape. Certain behaviors 
are labeled illegal, and symbols of legitimacy 
are coupled with the policy to stress the avoid- 
ance and escape contexts. However, there is 
some evidence, derived from experiments in 
learning in both lower animals and humans, 
that punitiveness is not necessarily uniformly 
efficient. Janis and Feshbach point out that, 
among humans, learning induced by severe 
negative sanctions leads to increased suspicion 
of the source of communication, in this case 
the policy-maker. Moreover, this suspicion 
mounts as the tone of the communication be- 
comes more threatening or, in other words, 
moves from avoidance to escape. Janis and 
Feshbach also note that “...as the amount of 
fear-arousing material is increased .. . conformi- 
ty to the communicator’s recommendations 
tends to decrease.’ Furthermore, psychoana- 
lytic theory suggests that behavior based on 
extreme punishment produces repression likely 
to prove harmful in future learning.’ 

Among lower animals, this kind of induced 
neurotic behavior has been experimentally pro- 
duced by excessive punishment. Hilgard cites 
evidence suggesting that excessive shock pro- 
duces among rats an inability to adjust to new 
situations and a propensity to become fixated 
in behavior sequences which may prove con- 
fining later. At the human level, such inflex- 
ibility can prove costly for governments in the 
long run, and one would suspect that excessive 


2 Carl Hovland, Irving Janis, and Harold 
Kelly, Communication and Persuasion (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953), p. 74. 

33 Ibid., p. 80. 

%On this point see Franz Alexander, Funda- 
mentals of Psychoanalysis (New York: Norton, 
1948), pp. 96-100. 

35 See the discussion in Hilgard, op. cit., p. 474. 
One wonders about the relationship of this theory 
to the high incidence of recidivism among resi- 
dents of penal institutions. 


points out, reward requires less policing and >; 
therefore less cost, because it does not pose — 
unpalatable alternatives which encourage es- . 
cape from the situation.®¢ 

Symbol weights must be appropriate. As I have 
suggested, legitimacy symbols become associ- 
ated over time with a variety of policies, re- 
sponses, and contexts. Though a new symbol 
may be restricted to a few areas of application, 
soon its “connotative overflow” and disjunc- 
tion from original policies become marked. As 
time goes on, the symbol acquires a more or less 
stable role and “weight.” At any one point in 
time we may consider the weight of a symbol tod’ 
be composed of the number of areas to which it 
can be applied, the intensity of emotional’ re- 
sponse it provokes such that it encourages 
learning and compliance, the number of poten- 
tial implementers among whom it evokes the 
response, and the policy-implementing impor- 
tance of the sub-groups among which it exer- 
cises power. We may make general calculations 
of symbol weight using each of those factors.%7 
For example, it is doubtful whether a relatively 
specific legitimacy symbol such as “private en- 
terprise” would apply to as many policy areas 
as “a government of laws, not of men,” though 
the former might provoke a particularly intense 
response on economic policy matters, especially, 
among the less numerous but more affluent | 
powerful in our society. In calculating symbol 
weight, we must take into account public opin- 


ion polls, the history of the symkol’s develop- 


ment and previous application, and its rela- 
tionship to projected uses. It may be taken as a 
general rule that, to limit governmental costs 
and danger to the symbols of legitimacy, sym- 
bols of progressively greater weight should be 
chosen for progressively more important policies. 
Two problems exist if this rule is violated. 
First, a legitimacy symbol of great weight may 
be applied to a relatively minor policy. This 
application, putting the symbol in a context 
where it is not needed, may cheapen it. If 
cheapening occurs, the symbol will not be as 
useful in the future and the government may 
expect cost. On the other hand, a relatively . 
light symbol may be used to help along arima a- 


38 As cited in ibid., 75. 
. 37 Such calculations will naturally be inexact, 
largely because the measures are not transitive. 
For a discussion of this problem in regard to mea- 
suring power, see Robert A. Dahl, “The Concept 
of Power,’ Behavioral Science, 2 (July, 1957), 
201-215. 
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portant program—one involving many re- 
sources. If this occurs, there will not be enough 
*ymbolic gratification to lessen government 

“costs eTficiently. Therefore, the government 
must substitute new, weightier symbols for its 
original symbols. Ideally, in such a-situation, 
the government will introduce new symbols of 
greater weight up to the point where the mar- 
ginal cost for introducing the last symbol equals 
the marginal gain associated with its symbolic 
power. 

The regime must develop metasymbols. We 
have suggested that legitimacy symbols gain 
and lose potency over time, making it necessary 
for governments to develop new symbols of 
legitimacy. The possibility of such symbol gen- 

gration rangs very largely on the availability of 
“what may be called “metasymbols.” Metasym- 
bols are legitimacy symbols which indicate the 
proper circumstances under which new symbols 
of legitimacy may be introduced, the criteria of 
acceptability for such symbols, and, possibly, 
the method by which they may become legiti- 
mate. The notion of political “rules of the 
gama,” which are symbols of legitimate pro- 
cedures, may cover much of what is here meant 
by ‘‘metasymbol.’3 However, the “rules of the 
game” cescribe far more than the conditions for 


legitimate symbol generation. They also cover ° 


means by which pclicies are made. 
A good example cf a metasymbol is the Com- 
uxist directive, “iwo steps forward, one step 
Poscienard” This “rules of the game” norm 
~legitimizes the nec2ssity of changing symbol- 
èsponse relationships when such change is 
deemed necessary by the leadership. In the 
Americen system a corresponding metasymbol 
exists in the conception of “a government of 
laws, not of men’”—a symbol which permits 
change in legitimacy symbols through legal or 
quasi-legal processes. The development of 
metasymbols probably occurs along with the 
development of other legitimacy symbols. It 


may safsly be supposed that systems which do ` 


not devzlop such metasymbols have difficulty 
in mainvaining legitimacy. It may also be sup- 
~ posed that major political crises are likely to 
erupt wien governments attempt to substitute 
a new set of metasymbols for an old set.3? Un- 


x 8 For a discussion of “rules of the game,” see 

“David Truman, The Governmental Process (New 
York: Knopf, 1955), passim. 

39 The charge that “creeping socialism” is tak- 

ing over American politics represents, among 

other tkings, an attempt to suggest that meta- 


symbols in the United States are being changed. - 


So far, few Americans have been convinced that 
the metasymbols are in significant danger. 
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der such conditions, all of the symbols current- 
ly acting as secondary reinforcement will be 


undercut, and a breakdown in legitimacy and 


subsequent upheaval may be confidently ex- 
pected. 


GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE 
AS A VARIABLE 


We have examined briefly seven problems 
encountered by regimes in manipulating legiti- 
macy. Now we shall discuss the effects of gov- 
ernmental structure—centralization or decen-~ 
tralization—on these seven problems. We may 
define a centralized government as one having 
relatively few centers of autonomous decision- 
making, but those being well articulated with 
each other. A decentralized structure is com- 
posed of plural, autonomous power centers, 
poorly articulated with each other. There is no 
necessary correlation between centralization 
and autocratic decision-making, as the example 
of Great Britain clearly indicates. Similarly, 
there is no necessary relationship between de- 
centralization and democratic norms of deci- 
sion-making, as the case of feudal society dem- 
onstrates.” 

The problem of maintaining continuity. De- 
centralization of political structure implies the 
autonomy of power groups. Purely on a statis- 
tical basis, therefore, the likelihood of conflict 
varies directly with the number of powerful 
groups within the decision-making structure.! 
And, on empirical grounds, it is clear that the 
origins of decentralization often lie in a plural- 
ity of mutually suspicious groups who desire a 
common government of limited powers, as was 
the case in the United States. Such diversity, 
while changeable over time, nonetheless lays 
the groundwork for continued and continual 
conflicts. Under such conditions many groups 


40 But my criterion of centralization implies the 
existence of some hierarchy and the mechanisms 
associated with it, as discussed by Dahl and 
Lindblom. My decentralized criterion approxi- 
mates their discussion of bargaining. See Robert 
A. Dahl and Charles Lindblom, Politics, Econom- 
ics, and Welfare (New York: Harper Torchback 
Books, 1953), chs. 8 and 12, Their emphasis on the 
interdependence of leaders in bargaining is not 
made explicit in my formulation. 

& This formulation does not speak to the sever- 


-ity of’ conflict. However, membership in a group 


may not guarantee the reduced severity of con- 
flict. See the theory of Georg Simmel on this 
point in his Conflict and the Web of Group-A filia- 
tions, trans. by Kurt H. Wolff and Reinhard 
Bendix (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1955), pp. 43-45. 
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will be able to interfere with the process of 
maintaining continuity between symbols, and, 
indeed, more groups will have the motive to do 
80. 
On the other hand, by allowing many groups 
a legitimate decision-making role, a decen- 
tralized structure assures that once policy is 
agreed upon, a greater percentage of the public 
_ will view it in similar ways. Compromises 
hammered out in bargaining will produce some 
agreement on the symbols to be used. There- 
fore, some continuity between policy and the 
symbols chosen to help implement it will still 
occur. However, because of the bargaining and 
lack of continuity between symbol and policy 
necessary before the policy adoption stage, the 
symbols finally chosen will be of extreme gen- 
erality and, possibly, therefore, of less effect 
than those symbols applicable in a centralized 
structure. This last contention suggests that 
the period during which a legitimacy symbol 
proceeds from a specific to a more general 
meaning and applicability will be shorter in a 
decentralized structure, making the problem of 
symbol generation more pressing in the latter 
system. 

The problem of connotative overflow. Super- 
ficially, it would appear that a centralized 
political system could more readily control the 
stimulus generalization that makes up conno- 
tative overflow. As we have seen, the more cen- 
tralized the political structure the easier it is to 
construct a set of relatively specific legitimacy 

‘symbols. Such specificity should minimize the 
possibility of one symbol’s affecting other sym- 
bols and their policies and therefore producing 
inappropriate responses. Also, because of the 
effectiveness of long-range planning the fewer 
the autonomous power centers, the more 
policies can be matched to specific symbols if 
the policy-makers decide. Thus, because of the 
greater specificity of its symbols and the likeli- 
hood that they can be tied effectively and ex- 
clusively to particular policies, we might expect 
a centralized structure to have a major advan- 
tage in controlling connotative overflow. 

However, this view is incorrect. The flexibil- 
ity of centralized structures in constructing a 
set of legitimacy symbols usually produces a 
logically tight national myth or ideology. And, 
indeed, centralized political systems are often 
the products of struggles in which a relatively 
consistent, tightly structured set of symbcls 
gains ascendance. The flexibility of application 
which exists in a centralized structure permits 
this already consistent set of legitimacy sym- 
bols to become even more consistent in prac- 
tice. Hence, each symbol and the specific 
policies to which it is attached are closely re- 
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lated in the public mind to the entire legitimacy 
set. This situation assures that what happensin | 
one symbol-policy nexus will be intimately aè” 
sociated with an affected by other policy areas.” 
In. decentralized systems, where, as we have 
seen, more general but less consistent symbols 
are likely to be the rule, a good deal of connota-’ 


` tive overflow will persist, but at no point is it 


likely that the symbols of legitimacy will stand 
or fall as a set rather than singly. The ideal sit- 
uation, of course, would be one in which rela- 
tively specific symbols were attached to partic- 
ular policies, yet the entire set of symbols did 
not possess the logical consistency that would. 
produce connotative overflow. In this way, con- 
tinuity between symbol and policy could be. — 
maintained without producing connotativk 
overflow, , 
T'he problem of feedback. The more centralized 
the. political structure, the greater its control 
over feedback to the public. But a decen- 
tralized structure may be more representative of . 
the diverse ethnic, geographical, and occupa- 
tional groups that comprise the polity, though 
this is not necessarily the case. Representative 
decentralization, assured perhaps by a federal 
system, may, for example, allow New En- 
glanders to grant feedback credibility to the in- 
formation provided by local governments in 
New England.“ However, in this situation no 
uniform control of feedback can be exerted and 
conflicting feedback may result. The dilemm: 
would seem resolved most felicitously by. a 
do-decentralization, a tactic in which actual ™ 
decision-making about what feedback to pro- 
vide would be made at a central point, but in 
which dissemination would come from decen- 
tralized, non-policy-making, but representative 
organs.“ The Russian system, with its paper 
decision-makers such as the representative Su- 
preme Soviet and its oblast and raion machinery 
at local levels, provides an example of such 
pseudo-decentralization. However, pseudo-de- 
centralization produces two problems. First, 
the public may soon realize that the paper deci~ 
sion-makers are in fact merely mouthpieces of 


42 For a look at the means by which this control 
may be maintained, see Z. A. B..Zeman, Nazi 
Propaganda (London, New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1964). ye 

43 Feedback credibility, in psychological terms, 
involves the belief in and acceptance ofecommuni- 
cation sources. On the subject of this source credi- 
bility, see Hovland, Janis, and Kelly, op. cit., 
chap. 2 

4 For a case study of this tactic see Victor 
Thompson, The Regulatory Process in OPA Ra- 
tioning (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1950). 
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` the certralized power structure and therefore 
discourt feedback from these structures. Or, 
„possibly, such paper decision-making struc- 
Marés can form a base from which challenges to 
the regime can be launched should it be felt 
that such challenges are necessary. Both dan- 
_gers threaten the amount of system legitimacy. 

The problem of symbol generation. The crucial 
question in deciding between the capacities of 
decision-making structures to generate a con- 
‘tinuing flow of legitimacy symbols is, “Where 
are the symbols coming from?” It seems im- 
mediately obvious that the greater control over 
information enjoyed in a centralized political 
structure permits rapid infusion of new symbols 
meant to become legitimate. And,.to the extent 

phat the regime is centralized, it is unlikely that 

“public arguments about either the meaning or 
applicebility of such symbols will arise. Coor- 
dinaticn at the decision-making Jevel will lower 
the amount of conflict over new symbols of 
legitimacy which are introduced. 

The capacity to generate symbols arises in a 
different way in a decentralized political struc- 
ture. Autonomous bases of power permit and 
indeed force bargaining between sub-groups 
who wish to exercise control. In the process of 
enlisting support for policies and programs, 
decision-makers are constantly involved in 
pressing ideological appeals which they tis as 
closely as possible to already well-established 

ymbols of legitimacy. These appeals sponta- 
eously produce many symbols, some of which 

' may eventually become legitimate. The normal 
progression of events is for symbols to be gen- 
erated and attached to a particular set of 
policies advocated by a group in an autono- 
mous power center. After bargaining sufficiently 
to produce agreement on a version of the 
group’s demands, the policies, with their sym- 
bols still attached, are implemented. Then, 
gradually, as the policies become settled and 
gain widespread acceptance, their symbols 
gradually become detached from the initial set 
of policies and become available as legitimacy 
symbols for other situations. We have outlined 
the reasons for this diffusion in the considera- 
tions of continuity and overflow above. Obvi- 
ously, the likelihood of acceptance of the new 

_ policies and their symbols depends greatly on 

e success with which already established 
legitimacy symbols can be associated with 
them." 

It cherefore appears that both systems pro- 
vide means for legitimacy symbol generation. 


48 As partial custodian of legitimacy symbols, 
the Supreme Court in the American system is 
crucial in this area. 
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Control over the emergence of such symbols is 
likely to be greater in the centralized system. 
However, this control may be a handicap in 
gaining acceptance for the new symbols in 
public perceptions. The very existence of obvi- 
ous coordination and centralized control may 
alienate significant portions of the public. 
Many citizens may feel far less favorable to- 
ward the symbols offered than their public 
avowals would indicate. Obviously, if the cen- 
tralized structure is democratic this problem 
may be more effectively met. But in such cases 
of centralized democracies, as well as autoc- 
racies, the strategy of pseudo-decentralization 
again suggests itself as feasible. In this situa- 
tion, symbol] generation can be centrally con- 
trolled, yet symbols may be diffused and legit- 
imized by a variety of broadly representative 
structures. Again, however, the dangers in 
pseudo-centralization—already discussed in 
the area of feedback—apply in the case of 
symbol generation as well. 

The problem of proper symbolic sanction con- 
texts. It is difficult to determine exactly whether 
a decentralized political structure will differ 
significantly from a centralized structure in the 
use of the three modes of symbolic sanctions. In 
the decentralized situation, one might expect a 
lower proportion of punitive sanctions to pure 
reward sanctions. Bargaining, the hallmark of a 
decentralized system, assures that many groups 
must get something from the proposed be- 
hevior if policy-making is to proceed.*® This 
requirement builds in a somewhat less punitive 
employment of legitimacy symbols. 

On the other hand, a centralized political 
structure provides policy-makers greater flex- 
ibility in deciding exactly what kinds of sanc- 
tion contexts should be employed. In a cen- 
tralized political structure, if pure reward con- 
texts are chosen, it is easier to present them 
effectively and consistently than it would be in 
a decentralized system. Hence, we can then say 
that a decentralized system is likely to employ 
a greater proportion of pure reward contexts, 
but a centralized structure can manipulate the 
contexts more efficiently and consistently. 
However, structure would not be crucial in this 
matter. More likely, the level of wealth of the 
polity—which conditions the relative scarcity 


4 Indeed, the concept of ‘“‘side-payment” in 
game theory assumes that extra reward payoffs 
are possible in a bargaining situation. For a theory 
of bargaining behavior which assumes such a 
possibility as a rational strategy, see James M. 
Buchanan and Gordon Tullock, The Calculus of 
Consent (Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor Paperbacks, 
1965), ch. 11. 
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of resources—would prove the determining 
factor. 

The problem of symbol weights. It is also diff- 
cult to decide which system is most likely to 
choose properly weighted legitimacy symbols. 
While it may be true that policy-makers in a 
centralized political structure can contro] more 
readily the assignment of symbols, they may 
not be as.aware as their counterparts in a de- 
centralized structure of the weights of symbols. 
In the process of decentralized bargaining, 
policy-raakers are motivated to ascertain the 
weights of particular symbols in the public 
mind. If they are to improve their bargaining 
positions, they must know as precisely as possi- 
ble the weight of their own and others’ symbols. 
Public cpinion polls and a variety of other tech- 
niques aim at the uncovering of symbol 
weights.“ This built-in motivation does not 
exist as urgently for decision-makers in a cen- 
tralized structure. Therefore, they must force 
themselves to do the intelligence work neces- 
sary to discover existing symbol weights. There 
is a temptation, however, for the policy-maker 
in a centralized structure to believe that the 
public’s scale of symbol weights is similar to his 
own. When he realizes that his assignment oi 
symbol weights differs from the public’s, the 
system may experience momentary conflict. 

We have already argued that a centralized 
political structure permits greater control over 
the emphasis and deemphasis of different sym- 
bols, the generation of new symbols, and the 
application of symbols in particular contexts 
and to particular policies. These factors lead ta 
the conclusion that symbol weights may be 
changed rapidly in a centralized system, where 
there are few power centers to challenge new 
weight essignments. In a decentralized system 
of bargaining, weights also change, somewhat 
less rapidly to be sure, but with less control by 
any one set of decision-makers. The bargaining 
process itself continually changes the weight of 
symbols involved in the bargaining. Hence, 
when decision-makers come to use these sym- 
bols to aid in the implementation of the new 
policies, such symbols will have different 
weights than they had before bargaining on the 


41 This view is shared by David Potter: see his 
People of Plenty (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954), chs. 4 and 5. 

48 For a discussion of the uses to which polls are 
put and the validity of such polls on the legisla- 
tive level, see Leonard Marascuillo, and Harriet 
Amster, “Survey of 1961-1962 Congressional 
Polls,” Public Opinion Quarterly 28 (Fall, 1964), 
497-507. 
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policies began. Therefore, it is unlikely in a bar- 
gaining system that precise knowledge of the 
weight of legitimacy symbols will ever bye 
wholly possible. : et 

The problem of metasymbols. As I have sug- 
gested above, policy-makers in a centralized 
structure often come into control with a coher- 
ent ideology that forms the basis for a set of 
legitimacy symbols. Within such an ideology 
there usually exists some fairly explicit for- 
mulation of the means under which new sym- 
bols may be introduced and applied. And, in- 
deed, in such a situation proposals for both 
policy changes and changes in the use and char- 
acter of legitimacy symbols often find their way 
back quickly to arguments over the application 
of metasymbols. Therefore, such regimes fac 
possible instability. On the other hand, the 
explicitness and authoritative character of such 
metasymbols reduce the likelihood that many 
conflicts will arise. 

In a decentralized political structure the 
rules which cover bargaining procedures will 
probably be incorporated into metasymbols of 
legitimacy. Since such rules will be largely cus- 
tomary and not always stated in an operational 
fashion, the metasymbols of legitimacy are 
likely to be somewhat unclear. This zone of un- 
certainty, while making problematic modes of 
symbol generation, acceptance and application, 
at least assures that at no time is the entire set 
of legitimacy symbols likely to be attacked 
once. To put it another way, there are likely ¢ 
be plural metasymbols with unclear referents 
in a decentralized system. This fact assures 
that symbols and policies which are attacked as 
violating one metasymbol can be justified 
through another. Again the price of lowering 
the possibility of violent conflict and collapse of 
the system in a decentralized situation is the 
relative generality and diffuseness of symbols 
of legitimacy. This characteristic assures that, 
even when such systems enjoy great legitimacy 
in the public, the symbols of legitimacy cannot 
be manipulated as easily as they can be in a 
centralized system. 


CONCLUSION 


We have looked at the origins of legitimacy 
as a special case of reinforcement learning, 
whereby symbolic rewards come to replage 
material rewards for societies, whereby such re$, 
wards and the processes and exertions neces- 
sary to gain them are rationalized into a sense 
of legitimacy, and whereby, subsequently, con- 
densation symbols of legitimacy come to stand 
for the entire process and may be manipulated 
to aid policy-making. These symbols of legiti- 
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macy are learning aids; they hasten the accep- 
pia of and compliance with new policies put 
orth in the system. 

Seven problems affect manipulation of poli- 
tical legitimacy." It would appear that cen- 
tralized political systems have greater flexibil- 
ity and control cver many of these problems 


4 I have deliberately chosen not to treat the 
effects of public attitudes and behavior on policy- 
makers. Although this subject has been excluded, 
itis obviously one of crucial importance in any full 
scale treatment of legitimacy. I have no intention 
of suggesting that, aside from the constraints 
treated in the discussion, policy-makers are 

Vo 


he 
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than decentralized systems. However, such 
control is not automatic and may carry with it 
consequences which are ultimately harmful to 
the regime. Decentralized structures do not 
permit such easy manipulation of the symbols 
of legitimacy, but neither do they incur the 
dangers that easy manipulation brings. There- 
fore, it is difficult to decide which mode of deci- 
sion-making will effectively preserve the legiti- 
macy of a regime and, with it, enhance the 
system’s chances for survival. 





wholly free to manipulate their populations at 
will, 
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The purpose of this article is to compare the 
Inter-Nation Simulation (INS)—developed by 
Harold Guetzkow and his colleagues at North- 
western University and now employed in a 
number of universities throughout the coun- 
try—to verbal theories of international rela- 
tions. It will not be a discussion of the method- 
ological foundations of the simulation! but an 
analytical comparison, primarily on the level of 
middle-range theory, of the substantive as- 
sumptions contained in INS with contempo- 
rary international relations theory. 

Although the primary purpose of this article 
is to compare the two bodies of theory, it will 
inevitably raise questions concerning the valid- 
ity of the Inter-Nation Simulation model and 
the value of simulation as a general approach 
to theory. In terms of the former question, it is 
necessary to remember that the simulators 
themselves are theorists, albeit a speciai type. 
Consequently, the comparison is more a reli- 
ability check on simulation and verbal theo- 
rists than a validity check on either. The lack of 
congruence between the assumptions of the 
simulation and the assumptions of the verbal 


* This article is based on a paper prepared for 
the JWGA/ARPA/NU project (Advanced Re- 
search Project Agency, SD260) on Simulated 
International Processes at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The author wishes to thank Dr. Harold 
Guetzkow, Dr. Richard W. Chadwick, and Mrs, 
Diane L. Gottheil, members of the project, for the 
considerable aid they have given me in the prepar- 
ation of this paper. 

1 For discussions of the Inter-Nation Simula- 
tion focusing on methodology see Richard C. 
Snyder, “Some Perspectives on the Use of Experi- 
mental Techniques in the Study of International 
Relations,” in Harold Guetzkow et al., Simula- 
tion in International Relations: Developments for 
Research and Teaching (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
1963); Sidney Verba, “Simulation, Reality and 
Theory in International Relations,” World Poli- 
tics, 16, (1964), 490-521; J. David Singer, ‘“‘Date- 
Making in International Relations,” American 
Behavioral Scientist, 10 (1965), 68-81: and 
Richard A. Brody, “Some Systematic Effects of 
the Spread of Nuclear Weapons Technology: A 
Study Through Simulation of a Multi-Nuclear 
Future,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, 7 (1963), 
663~753. pp. 668-687. 


theorists does not necessarily indicate that the 
simulation model lacks validity, since the ver- ' 
bal theorist has no monopoly on valid hypoth- 
eses. 

If the author’s assumption that simulation is 
a way of theorizing about international rela- 
tions is correct, the following comparison 
should yield some idea about the value of simu- 
lation in building a firm theoretical basis for 
science of international relations. Forced to bal 
abstract as well as explicit and parsimonious, 
those using simulation must apprcach the task 
of theorizing with a different operational code 
than the verbal theorists. A few variables must 
suffice for a large set of phenomena, and the 
variables must provide a set of rules and prin- 
ciples meaningful to the participants and essen- 
tial to the structures and processes of the sim- 
ulated conditions. Unlike the verbal theorist, 
who can enjoy the luxury of unlimited space 
and consequently unlimited equivocation, the 
simulator must combine high-level abstraction 
with explicit concreteness. The patterns which 
emerge out of the following comparison indi- 
cate both the strengths and weaknesses of sim- 
ulation as an approach to international rela- \ 
tions theory. 


I. ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE NATIONAL 
DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 


Although the national decision-making pro~- 
cess is the most highly programmed segment, 
the Inter-Nation Simulation? is designed from 
a framework oriented towards the inter- 
national system. The national decision-making 
process is constructed primarily in terms of 
what is presumed to be those requirements 
most salient to international activity. Capabili- 
ties and decision-making structures are similar 
in type, though not in degree, for all states in 
the INS. Differences in state behavior result 
from the interaction of the capabilities and 


2 For the most inclusive single-volume discus, 
sion of the Inter-Nation Simulation, see Harold/\ 
Guetzkow, Chadwick F. Alger, Richard A. Brody, 
Robert C. Noel and Richard C. Synder, Simula- 
tion in International Relations: Developments for 
Research and Teaching (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
1963). For the closest thing to a published survey 
of the assumptions of the Inter-Nation Simulation 
see the chapters by Guetzkow in this volume. 
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internal demands of the society on the one 
hand, and the personalities and values of the 

ecision-makers on the other. The primary 
focus of INS as a research tool is not the de- 
cision-making process per se, but rather the 
patierns of international interaction. 

In this respect the focus of INS is more ccm- 
patible with the approaches of Hans Morgen- 
thau? or Morton Xaplan‘ than with those of 
Snyder-Bruck-Sap:n,® Robert North et alë or 
the Crissicom Simulation developed by Ithiel 
Pool at M.I.T.”. The difference between the two 
approaches is the “level of analysis”?! from 
which they theorize about international politics 
and is a difference of degree rather than kind, 
since the former dc not deny the significance of 

_plfferent national decision-making processes 
and the latter do not maintain that there are no 
shared international norms or relevant patterns 
of international action. Nevertheless, INS is 
built on the assumption that it is more valuable 
in building a science of international politics to 
approach international relation from the frame- 
work of the internstional system.® 

Values and Motivations in National Decision- 


3 Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, 
3rd ed. (New York, 1961). 

4Morton A. Kaplan, System and Process in 
International Politics (New York; 1957). 

5 Richard C. Snyder, H. W. Bruck and Burton 

apin, Foreign Policy Decision-Making (New 
York, 1962). 

€ Robert C. North, Ole R. Holsti and Richard 
A. Brody, ‘‘Percept:on and Action in the Study of 
International Relations: The 1914 Crisis,” paper 
for the International Yearbook of Political Be- 
havior Research, 19€4. 

1 Ithiel de Sola Pool and Allan Kessler, “The 
Kaiser, the Tzar, and the Computer: Information 
Processing in a Crisis,” The American Behavioral 
Scientist, (1965), 31-38. 

8J. David Singer, “The Level-of-Analysis 
Problem in International Relations,” in Klaus 
Knorr and Sidney Verba (eds.), The International 
System (Princeton, 1961), pp. 77—93. 

® It is commonly but erroneously assumed that 
the Inter-Nation Simulation is focused primarily 
on the dynamics of decision-making since the 
most controlled and concretized part of the simu- 

ation is the national decision-making process. 
However, Guetzkow’s discussion of the possibili- 
‘ties of the Inter-Nation Simulation for research 
and development of theories is focused on hypcth- 
eses regarding the interaction of states: e.g., 
see Guetzkow et. al., op. cit., pp. 33-36; see also 
Richard C. Snyder and James A. Robinson, 
National and International Decision-Making (New 
York, 1961), p. 35. 
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Making. The central assumption of the Inter- 
Nation Simulation concerning national de- 
cision-making is that the desire to remain in 
office is a prime motivation of foreign policy- 
makers. The simulators have not made the 
assumption that the only motivation of de- 
cision-makers is the desire to remain in power 
since each participant in the simulation brings 
to his role a set of values and attitudes which 
leads him to interpret what his actions should 
be in his own way. Rather, they see the desire 
to remain in office as one of the primary drives. 

To apply Max Weber’s formulation of the 
motivation of politicians, the INS Decision- 
makers can see their role as both living “for” 
and living “off” politics. Or, in Lasswellian 
terms, the Decision-makers in INS are pro- 
vided the office which they are not always cer- 
tain of possessing but through which they can 
displace their private motives onto public ob- 
jects and rationalize their actions in terms of 
public interests. 

In the Inter-Nation Simulation, there is a 
sharp operational distinction between the 
pressures coming from the society—that is, 
anterior to but operating on the Decision- © 
makers—and the motivations resulting from 
the Decision-makers’ own internalized values. 
Just as political leaders in the referent world 
base their actions on the demands from the 
political environment as well as the political 
values internalized in their belief system, so 
the INS Decision-maker is subject to the same 
two sources of values. 

Pressures coming from the society operate in 
the simulation through the Validators. Ex- 
pressed to the Decision-makers on a mathemat- 
ical scale ranging from zero to ten, Validators 
simulate those groups who must be pleased by 
the actions of the Decision-maker if his chances 
of staying in office are to be high. Overall 
Validator Satisfaction (VSm), which deter- 
mines to a large degree the probability of the 
Decision-maker’s staying in office, has two 
components: “Validator Satisfaction with re- 
gard to consumption” (VSes) and “Validator 
Satisfaction with respect to national security” 
(VSns). To keep the overall Validator Satis- 
faction high, the Decision-maker must allocate 
his own resources—Basic Capability units 
(BC’s)—into a combination of Force Capability 
units (both conventional FCc and nuclear 
FCn) and Consumption Satisfaction units 


10 Max Weber, “Politics as a Vocation,” Essays 
in Sociology, edited by Hans Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills (New York, 1958), p. 84. 

u Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and 
Politics (New York, 1960), pp. 261-263. 
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(CS8’s) as well as Research and Development 
(R & D) which work to insure not cnly the 
satisfaction of Validators in both the short and 
long run, but also the security of the state in 
terms of the international environment. In 
short, the Decision-maker is faced with two 
problems: having enough resources and dis- 
tributing those resources properly. He must 
decide Low he will acquire and maintain enough 
capability to satisfy current demands as well 
as how much he will invest in long-range re- 
search to increase the strength of his nation in 
the future. 

The relationship between the Validators and 
the Decision-makers can be compared to a 
number of theoretical discussions in the inter- 
national relations literature. Most theorists 
assume that a set of values held by the society 
influence or shape the actions of policy- 
makers.2 For example, Snyder-Bruck-Sapin 
categorize one set of values as those which are 
the “material needs and values of the society 
or any segment thereof not internalized in the 
decision-making,” unit.’ However, few theo- 
rists maintain that the demands from the 
domestic society are limited only to consump- 
tion and national security defined as strictly 
as they are in the Inter-Nation Simulation. 

` Rather, most writers assume that policy- 
makers are subject to a whole series of pres- 
sures ranging from military security and eco- 
nomic well-being to questions of national 
prestige and the use of certain instruments of 
foreign policy.1® 

This is not to say that there is no place at all 


2 For a discussion of the theoretical position on 
the nature of the influence flow between Valida- 
tors and Decision-makers see infra, p. 565. 

13 Synder, Bruck, and Sapin, op. cit., p. 158. 

14 For a discussion of the Inter-Nation Simula- 
tion conception of national security as expressed 
by the VSns see infra, p. 573 and Guetzkow et al., 
op. cit., pp. 44-45. 

15 Most writers classify goals in categories of 
national security, economic interests and the 
values based on national character, tradition and 
ideology. The following list is arranged in an 
ordering based on the ratio of national security 
and economic interest values on the one hand, to 
values based on national character, tradition and 
ideology on the other, The authors appearing first 
have placed greater emphasis on national security 
and eccnomic interest in relation to the other 
values. All writers, however, do assign some role 
to the three categories of values. Robert Strausz- 
Hupé and Stefan T. Possony, International Rele- 
tions (New York, 1962), p. 563; Kurt London, 
How Foreign Policy is Made (New York, 1950), p. 
18; Joseph Frankel, The Making of Foreign Policy 
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in INS for values other than economic well- 
being and national security. Although the non- 
economic/security values are not operative ay 
societal pressures in the simulation, they do 
exist as the internalized values of Decision- 
makers. One purpose of using a simulation 
which gives a large role to human beings (as 
distinct from all-computer simulations) is to 
allow for the dynamic interaction of the pres- 
sures external to the Decision-maker and the 
values which the Decision-maker has acquired 
himself. Some attempt is made to control these 
values through the use of background histories 
given to the participants at the beginning of 
the simulation. These histories are different 
for each country and are designed not only to 
set the simulation in historical context but als 
to impart the historical and ideological goals of" 
the simulate nation. 

The simulators argue that values based on 
ideology, tradition, etc. are also introduced into 
the simulation from two other sources. First, 
there is the development of a game culture;!é 
that is, a set of norms and patterns of behavior 
which evolve from the experiences of the simu- 
lation. Trust, prestige and even the “burden of 
the simulation past’ develop into operating 
forces on the value structure of the individual 
Decision-maker during the course of each run. 
Secondly, the individual playing the role of a 
Decision-maker in INS brings certain values, 
attitudes and personality traits into the simu 
lation himself. Through psychological tests 
the simulators are able to control to some de- 
gree the type of individuals who participate in 
the simulation.” 





(London, 1963), p. 131; Ernst B. Haas and Allan 
S. Whiting, Dynamics of International Relations 
(New York, 1956), p. 59; and Snyder, Bruck, and 
Sapin, op. cit., pp. 156-158. 

16 See Robert C. Noel, “Evolution of the Inter- 
Nation Simulation,” in Guetzkow et al., op. cit., 
pp. 100-101 for a discussion of game culture; and 
Harold Guetzkow, “Structured Programs and 
Their Relation to Free Activity Within the Inter- 
Nation Simulation,” in ibid., pp. 183-134, for a 
discussion of the development of “esteem” in the 
simulation. 

17 See Noel, op. cit., pp. 88, 100 and 105 fora 
discussion of attempts to control the types o 
individuals participating in the simulations and 


‘the results from such attempts. Also, see a recent 


study by Michael J. Driver, A Structural Analysis 
of Aggression, Stress, and Personality in an Inter- 
Nation Simulation (Lafayette: Paper No. 97, 
Institute for Research in the Behavioral, Eco- 
nomic and Management Sciences, Purdue Univer- 
sity, 1965). 
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No theorist would argue with the contention 
implicit in the Inter-Nation Simulation that the 
Gyre decision-making process is a “meld” 
of the pressures from domestic society and the 
values, attitudes and personalities of the de- 
cision-makers.!® However, few writers would 
maintain that economic well-being and national 
security are the only values operating on the 
decision-makers from the societal sources.!* 
Rather, most assume that the values anterior 
to the decision-making unit and the values in- 
ternalized by the unit are highly interdepen- 
dent and often complementary.” 

Structure and Process in National Decision- 
Making. All states in the simulation have simi- 
lar decision-making components, although the 

elationship between the components are 
‘varied. The components are the Decision- 
makers (participants simulating the leaders of 
the state) and the Validators (parameters 
simulating the public, private and institutional 
pressures of the society). The basic relation- 
ship between the two components is that the 
Decision-makers must satisfy the Validators if 
they are to increase or maintain their prob- 
ability of staying in office. The simulation is so 
structured that in all states the Decision- 
makers must be responsive to the Validators 
although the degree of responsiveness varies, 
Except for a temporary action which is costly, 
Decvision-makers can influence the Validazors 
. by satisfying them. For all practical 


1 


/ B E.g., Snyder, Bruck, and Sapin, op. cit., pp. 6, 
7, 63, 88, 89, 100, 102. 

19 At this point, it might be useful to note zhat 
the sharp operational dichotomy between eco- 
nomic/security values and non-economic/security 
‘values which exists in the Inter-Nation Simula- 
tion might be a result of the technical difficulties 
inherent in creating non-economic/security values 
in the Validator/Decision-maker relationship. It 
would necessitate a significant increase in the 
complexity of operating the simulation since non- 
economic/security values would not be subject to 
the quantitative manipulations now employed in 
the Inter-Nation Simulation Validator prozess. 
However, explorations in this development are 
now being undertaken by Charles F. Hermann of 

Bena University and by myself at Wayne 
tate University. 
~a E.g., see Bernard C. Cohen, The Political 
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Process and Foreign Policy (Princeton, 1957) ior a 


discussion of the broad range of values brought to 
bear on American policy-makers in the negotia- 
tions and signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

2 The Decision-makers may take certain mea- 
sures to lessen the effect of the Validator, but it 
involves the expenditures of force capability and 
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purposes, the flow of influence in the Inter- 
Nation Simulation is one-way: from the Valida- 
tor to the Decision-makers. The Validator has 
the ability to control the Decision-maker by 
affecting his probability of staying in office, 
while the Decision-makers can not influence 
the Validator in most cases except by satisfying 
its wishes or by direct coercion. 

Generally, writers on foreign policy decision- 
making view the flow between the public and 
other societal pressures on the one hand and 
the leaders of the states on the other as a two- 
way affair. Save for the more bitter and ex- 
treme remarks by “realists” like Morgenthau 
who complain that democratic foreign policy is 
almost totally dominated by domestic forces,” 
mest writers maintain that decision-makers 
can follow as well as lead domestic opinion. 
Roger Hilsman discusses American policy- 
making in terms of the “consensus-building 
process” versus “rational decision-making,” 
and Bernard Cohen sees American foreign 
policy as the result of an inordinately complex 
“pattern of influence.” Haas and Whiting 
assume that elites in every type of society get 
support not merely by satisfying the prefer- 
ences of the interest groups and the public but 
also by manipulating symbols based on national 
myths. Snyder, Bruck, and Sapin see the 
relationship between the decision-makers and 
the society as more than a question of the 
former satisfying the latter. London and 
Frankel also assume that the relationship be- 
tween the leadership and the public is one of 
varying degrees of interdependent dynamism.” 

The Inter-Nation Simulation attempts to 
differentiate between democratic and auto- 
cratic foreign policy-making structures can also 
be compared with verbal international relations 
theories. Variation in decision-making struc- 
tures is introduced through the concept of 
Decision Latitude (DL). DL represents the 





increases the chances of a successful revolution if 
that revolution ever breaks out. Although some of 
the Decision-makers have employed these mea- 
sures for a period of time, it represents a tool of 
coercion which Decision-makers would rather not 
use except in emergencies. For a discussion of this 
see Guetzkow et. al., op. cit., p. 49. 

2 Hans Morgenthau, The Dilemmas of Politics 
(Chicago, 1958), p. 304. 

23 Roger Hilsman, ‘Congressional-Executive 
Relations and the Foreign Policy Consensus,” 
tkis Review, 52 (1958), 725-745. 

24 Cohen, op. cit., p. 285. 

2 Haas and Whiting, op. cit., pp. 32-35. 

36 Snyder et al., op. cit., pp. 156-160. 

27 Frankel, op. cit, pp. 70-83; and London, 
op. cit., pp. 39-52. 
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degree of responsiveness between the Decision- 
makers and the Validators. The focal point for 
its operation is the question of office-holding. 
If the Decision Latitude is high, Validator 
dissatisfaction will have a less severe con- 
sequence on the Decision-maker’s staying in 
office (although it might increase the chances of 
successful revolution over a period of time} 
than if it were low. Assuming that the degree of 
responsiveness between the Decision-maker 
and the Validators is a prime factor in differ- 
entiating policy-making structures, the simula- 
tors use low DL to simulate a democratic state 
and high DL an autocratic state. 

The INS assumption that all national deci- 
sion-making processes can be analysed from the 
same model is compatible with the approaches 
of a number of verbal theorists.” However, 
there is disagreement among theorists over 
whether or not the degree of responsiveness be- 
tween the decision-making elite and the societal 
interests is the primary variable in differenti- 
ating types of foreign policy processes. There is 
some support for the use of a concept like Deci- 
sion Latitude among writers like Frankel and 
Haas and Whiting who see the relationship be- 
tween the elite and the society as the prime 
criteria for differentiating autocratic from dem- 
ocratic regimes.?* However, others like London 
and Strausz-Hupé emphasize the ideological 
dynamism and the unfettered authority of 
autocratic elites (totalitarian types) se much 
that there is little mention of the variable of re- 
sponsiveness as crucial to the differentiation be- 
tween autocratic and democratic policy-making 
structures.°° 

INS also allows for the development of ‘‘ad- 
ministrative static” in the national decision- 
making process. Generally, the decision-mak- 
ing units have three or more participants with 
one designated as the Central Decision-maker, 
whose authority is final. The conflicts of roles 
and personality normal to all organizational 
structures may develop in the national deci- 
sion-making process, although not to the extent 
envisioned by some theorists. 

A final point of comparison is the role as- 
signed to political opposition in INS. Save for a 


28 E.g., Snyder, Bruck, and Sapin, op. cit., p. 
93; and Quincy Wright, The Study of International 
Relations (New York, 1955), p. 170. 

22 Haas and Whiting, op. cit, pp. 27-8; and 
Frankel, ep. cit., pp. 86-177. 

30 London, op. cit., pp. 7-10; and Strausz-Hupé 
and Possony, op. cit., p. 10. 
> 3 Snyder, Bruck, and Sapin, op. cit., p. 176, 
greatly emphasize the impact of organizational 
roles on decision-making. 
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few runs, there has been no place in the simula- 
tion for the forces opposing the existing re- 
pime.®* Some writers consider the existence of à 
protected and vocal opposition the prerequisite 
for democracy and would no doubt find the ex- 
clusion of such a figure in the simulation in- 
congruous.** Other writers, however, who ad- 
vocate the principle of bi-partisanship and the 
general freedom of the decision-making elite 
vis-a-vis the political structure might find the 
INS disregard for such a role acceptable. 


II. ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE INSTRUMENTS 
OF NATIONAL POLICY 


In the Inter-Nation Simulation, the Deci- 
sion-makers have at their disposal most of the 
means policy-makers in the referent world ca 
employ. They may wage war, negotiate in bi~ 
lateral or multi-lateral situations, trade, give or 
receive aid, use the mass media (simulation 
newspaper) for communication and take part 
in the operation of an international organiza- 
tion. The Decision-makers are constrained in 
the use of these tools only by the administra- 
tive. regulations of the simulation, the demands 
of their Validators and the restrictions placed 
on their actions by other members of the inter- 
national system. 

In some ways, the simulate Decision-maker 
is freer in his international activity than most 
theorists see actual policy-makers. Since the 
simulation has only a limited chance to build 
up traditional patterns of behavior, the burden 
of the past does not fall as heavily on the deci- 
sion-makers as, for example, some of the “re- 
alists’” feel it influences contemporary decision- 
makers. Although there is a background 


2 The simulators have experimented with an 
“aspiring decision-maker” (Noel, op. cit., p. 43), 
but have not included that role in the basic struc- 
ture of the simulation. 

3 Eg, V. O. Key, Jr, Public Opinion and 
American Democracy (New York, 1961), pp. 
455-457. 

4 E.g., “realists” like Morgenthau, Dilemmas, 
p. 333; and commentators like Walter Lippmann, 
The Public Philosophy (New York, 1956), pp. 
945-947, have maintained that foreign policy 
should be under the control of a relatively autono- 
mous elite. Of course, this ncrmative position doe 
not imply the actual conditions. However, on 
could argue that the practice of states in the con- 
temporary era is such that questions of “national 
interest” are often beyond partisan politics. 

33 For the importance of history in the realist 
tradition see Kenneth W. Thompson, Political 
Realism and the Crisis of World Politics (Princeton, 
1960), pp. 58-60, 6-10. 
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history for each simulation, the constraints im- 
plicit in these histories do not operate in regard 
we specific objectives.% 

; Similarly, the Decision-makers in the simula- 
tion are also relatively free from geographical 
restraints. Maps are not usually provided, and 
there are few inhibiting factors from geography 
affecting trade, aliances or war. In the simula- 
tion, the dimensions which verbal thecrists 
attribute to geographical forces and images 
cannot exist to the degree assumed by them.%” 
In the following discussion of the instruments 
of foreign policy existing in the Inter-Nation 
Simulation, the absence of these constraints 
will be examined in terms of their theoretical 
significance. 

X The Threat or Use of Violence. Warfare in the 

7 Inter-Nation Simulation occurs if two or more 
states engage in a battle or series of battles the 
outcome of which is decided by stochastic cal- 
culations based on the amount of force used by 
both sides. Since the wars can consist of a 
series of battles “fought” in a sequential nature 
over a number of periods, the antagonists may 
negotiate during the war. However, there is no 
room for ambiguity concerning the source and 
scope of an attack with conventional forces 
and, therefore, no place for subversive or guer- 
rilla war. The absence of para-military activi- 
ties among states is matched also by the im- 
possibility of a revolution’s becoming a pro- 

longed civil war. In its present development,’8 
the INS conception of war is more or less 

-: classical since the antagonists acknowledge 

their positions, and the outcome is decided by a 

series of violent exchanges. 

Except for tke omission of subversive and 


% E.g. in a simulation observed by the author 
in November, 1964, at Northwestern University, 
a state (Hasterr European) which started out 
firmly in what would be analogous to the Soviet 
bloc suddenly switched to the analogue of the 
American bloc because in the context of the simu- 
lation it was more profitable, especially in terms of 
satisfying the Validators. The reaction of vested 
interest and habitual thinking which would hinder 
such a move in tre referent world did not seem ta 
be operating in the simulate world. 

37 Harold Sprcut and Margaret Sprout, Foun- 
dations of Internctional Politics (New York; 1963), 

“pp. 287-291, 303-315; Kenneth E. Boulding, 
-“National Images and International Systems,” 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 3: 120-151. 

38 The absence of conditions for a subversive or 
civil war situation in the simulation is in part £ 
technical difficulty although this difficulty could 
be partially transcended through the use of a new 
unit of military capability. 
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civil wars, however, the simulation’s frame- 
work for warfare is compatible with contem- 
porary theories on limited and full-scale nuclear 
or conventional war. In the simulation, the 
costs of defense and the degree of destruction 
resulting from war are such that the defense of 
the civilian-economiec segments of the simulate 
nation cannot be successful against a full-scale 
nuclear attack. Although a few writers have 
maintained that the costs of certain types of 
nuclear war might not be prohibitive, most 
assume that for the present the destructive 
capacity of nuclear weapons far exceeds the 
ability of states to defend themselves.“ More- 
over, the simulate decision-makers of the 
nuclear powers may employ most of the attack 
strategies which contemporary theorists and 
policy-makers have formulated. They may 
follow a counter-value or counter-city strategy 
by designating the basic capabilities of the 
enemy state as targets, or a counter-force 
strategy by directing the attack at the force 
capabilities (both conventional and nuclear) of 
the enemy state.“ They may also follow a 
mixed strategy (both counter-city and counter- 
force). 

In the Inter-Nation Simulation, the potential 
for limited war exists since states can launch 
limited attacks and respond in a limited 
fashion. However, there is some question 
whether the conditions exist for the develop- 
ment and use of limited war as many theorists 
assume it operates in the contemporary inter- 
national system.“ According to theorists like 


3 The following have emphasized the impor- 


‘tance of this type of warfare: Robert Strausz- 


Hupé et al., Protracted Conflict (New York, 1963), 
p. 42; Henry A. Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy (Garden City, 1958), p. 48; John 
F. Kennedy, “Nature of Conflict,” in To Turn the 
Tide, Edited by John W. Gardner (New York, 
1962), p. 68; and Maxwell D. Taylor, The Uncer- 
tain Trumpet (New York, 1960), pp. 130-180. 

Eg, Herman Kahn, Thinking About the 
Unthinkable (New York, 1962), pp. 41-84. 

4 E.g., Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, 
p. 376; J. David Singer, Deterrence, Arms Control, 
and Disarmament Columbus, Ohio, 1962), pp. 
31-38; and Sprout and Sprout, op. cit., pp. 51-68. 

# For an explanation of terminology see Kahn, 
op. cit., p. 63. 

43 Osgood, op. cit, pp. 234-284; Kissinger, 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy (New York, 
1957), pp. 114-145; Dean Acheson, Power and 
Diplomacy (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), pp. 46-56; 
and Raymond Aron, On War (Garden City, 
1959). 
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Morton Halperin“ and Thomas C. Schelling 
and policy-makers like Secretary of Defense 
McNamara,“ limited war and other uses of 
force which threaten but do not actually imple- 
ment violence play an important role in con- 
temporary international politics by symboliz- 
ing and communicating certain foreign policy 
positions. Moreover, the geographical and 
historical conditions which characterize the in- 
ternational environment are assumed to be es- 
sential in the limitation of overt violence as 
well as in the use of force for symbolic purposes. 
The geographical and historical context of INS 
might not be rich enough to provide the en- 
` vironment for the role of force as some theorists 
assume it to exist in the contemporary world. 

Alliances. Also related to the use of ferce is 
the role of alliances as an instrument of foreign 
policy in INS. Whether or not to join a partic- 
ular alliance system creates one of the clearest 
international policy choices for the Decision- 
maker. The only parametric restraint on the 
making and breaking of alliances is the calcula- 
tion of VSns (National Security Validator 
Satisfaction). Since the national security of the 
state is calculated by the ratio of the strength 
of the state and its allies to the strength of 
those states not in the alliance, alliance-build- 
ing and maintainance can become a tool in the 
Decision-maker’s increasing his chances of 
staying in office.4” 

Added to this parametric construct is the de- 
velopment of the importance of alliances in 
terms of the expectation and attitudes of the 
simulate nations. In the Inter-Nation Simula- 
tion, alliances become more than simply a 
matter of increased military capability since 
the loss or gain of a particular ally would have 
little significance both in terms of the calcula- 
tions of VSns and the strategic requirements of 
the system. Alliances become part of the pro- 
cess of communicating political resolve and 
presenting the image of a cohesive coalition.* 


4 Morton H. Halperin, Limited War in the 
Nuclear Age (New York, 1963), p. 4. 

4 Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of Conjlict 
(New York, 1963), pp. 53-80. 

46 Secretary McNamara has argued that the 
communist actions in South Vietnam represent a 
“test and a challenge of will and purpose” to the 
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In INS, the type of pay-off resulting from 
alliances differs between the small and the large 
nations. The smaller nations can use member. 
ship in either of the blocs to increase their inter.) 
nal stability. Joining an alliance might raise 
the VSns high enough to bring some stability 
to a weak regime. In contrast to the relative 
high rate of specific return accruing to the smal- 
ler powers in a bloc, the super-powers gain little 
in terms of VSns or general military strategic 
advantage when a smaller state joins its alli- 
ance. The payoff generally received by a super- 
power from the entrance of a small power into a 
bloc is either the one already mentioned—the 
image of heading a strong, dynamic and co- 
hesive coalition—or some political control over 
the small state. The latter payoff is a result of... 
the fact that since the small power’s member. 
ship in the alliance can be crucial in keeping its 
Validators satisfied, the super-power can 
threaten to oust the small state from the alli- 
ance, which in effect would pull the domestic 
support from its government. However, even 
this threat is limited since, given the bi-polar 
structure of the stimulation, the smaller power 
can always join the other bloc and regain 
Validator support.‘? 

In the Inter-Nation Simulation, then, there 
is an inverse relationship between the size of 
the state and the military benefits resulting 
from the alliance. A number of verbal theorists 
also see a similar relationship between the 
strength of a country and the benefits to be de- \ 
rived from any given alliance. Fer example, 4 
analysts of NATO have maintained that it pro- 
vides only a limited advantage to the United 
States in purely military terms. It is generally, 





amination of related materials, the author feels 
that a great deal of action and strategy is focused 
on the question of membership in bloes—so much 
so that it cannot be explained merely in terms of 
keeping Validators satisfied. 

49 Observation of the simulation as well as 
examination of the simulation newspaper reveals 
that the threat of getting aid from the other bloc 
is present. 

60 E.g., Hans Morgenthau, “Four Paradoxes of 
Nuclear Strategy,” this Review, 58 (1964), pp. 
23-35; Ronald Steel, The End of Alliance (New 
York, 1964), p. 34. Those who make the “trip- 
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but not universally, assumed that the payoffs 
which do accrue to the United States are in the 
imorphous area o? political control, affirming 

olitical commitments,” and building a “World 
Community.” Contrary to the classical con- 
ditions, alliance policy both in the contem»or- 
ary world and in the simulation is not pri- 
marily a tool of maximizing military strength 
for all parties concerned, particularly the super- 
powers. 

Negotiation. Nezotiation occupies an impor- 
tant place in the simulate Decision-maker’s 
tools of foreign policy. Through negotiation, 
alliances are formed, foreign aid and trade 
agreements are concluded, and many of the in- 
ternal demands of the society are satisfied. In 

“the simulation, negotiation can occur through 

“written messages, bi-lateral and multi-lateral 
conferences, and international organization 
meetings. There are no restraints on the scope 
and nature of the negotiations except for the 
limitations developing from the milieu of the 
international system. 

Given the programmed emphasis on con- 
sumption and national security, it is natural 
that simulation negotiations are often focused 
on economic and military issues. However, a 
perusal of the simulation newspaper will show 
that many conferances both within the inter- 
national organization (the simulation’s gna- 
logue to the United Nations) and outside it are 

oncerned with issues only tangentially releted 
Yio military-economic matters. Most theorists 
also see internaticnal negotiation as primarily 


5! See George Liska, Nations in Alliance (Balti- 
more, 1962), pp. 117-141, for a discussion of the 
elements of political control as a complement to 
the military value of alliances; John H. Herz, 
International Politics in the Atomic Age (New 
York, 1962), pp. 164-148, 174-176 and Henry A. 
Kissinger, The Troubled Partnership (New York, 
1965), p. 228-234. 

5: Snyder, op. cit., p. 215; Liska, op. cît., p. 30; 
Herz, op. cit., p. 119; Robert F. Osgood, “NATO: 
The Entangling Alliance,” in John G. Stoessinger 
and Alan F. Westin (eds.), Power and Order (New 
York, 1964), pp. 66-102, and Kissinger, The 
Troubled Partnership, p. 11. 

5 E.g., Paul Nitze, “Coalition Policy and the 
Concept of Worlc Order,” in Arnold Wolfers 
ed, Alliance Policy in the Cold War (Baltimore, 
1958), pp. 15-30; J. W. Fulbright, Old Myths and 
New Realities (New York, 1964), pp. 79-108; and 
Robert Strausz-Hupé, William R. Kinter and 
Stefan T. Possony, A Forward Strategy for Amer- 
ica (New York, 1961), p. 42. 

t A full discussion of the role of the simulation’s 
international organization appears infra, p. 576. 
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concerned with military-economic interests, al- 
though they do not assume that there are no 
tangential issues involved." 

At the same time, however, many verbal 
theorists could not agree with the neglect of the 
impact of domestic restraints on the actual 
processes of negotiation. Since the Validators 
are concerned only with substantive issues, 
there are no procedural restrictions on the ne- 
gotiation process in the simulation. There is no 
room for the Decision-makers to “play to the 
populace” or for public opinion and special in- 
terest groups to inhibit certain types of negotia- 
tion. Writers like Fred Charles Ikle, Thomas C. 
Schelling, Bernard Cohen and Sir Harold 
Nicolson, who approach international negotia- 
tion from varied analytical viewpoints, agree 
that the “public” plays a very large part in the 
style, substance and outcome of diplomatic ne- 
gotiations in the contemporary world.®” 

Finally, it can be argued"! that the simula- 
tion does not provide the sets of specific issues 
which, according to some theorists, character- 
ize the international environment." In the ref- 
erent world, disputes may arise over questions 
of procedure (e.g., who should visit whom) and 
precedent growing out of the historical and 
geographical setting, and may provide exis- 
tential phenomena through which the essentials 
of bargaining can be achieved. Although the 
simulation structure does not preclude the de- 
velopment of a complex environment for the 
negotiating process, INS does not provide the 
necessary environment at this time. 

Information Manipulation and Intelligence. 


8 Cf. Morgenthau, Dilemmas, p. 274, who con- 
siders diplomacy a technique of “accommodating 
conflicting interests.” While the concept of inter-. 
est is often used by Morgenthau and other realists 
to mean “power interests,” they sometimes allow 
the term to stand for a large variety of interests 
not directly related to power politics. See also 
Thompson, op. cit., p. 42. 

s This has already been pointed out in the 
discussion of the role of Validator values in the 
national decision-making process. See supra, 
p. 563. 

57 Fred Charles Ikle, How Nations Negotiate 
(New York, 1964), p. 122; Cohen, op. cit., pp. 6, 
28; Schelling, op. cit., pp. 29-30; and Sir Harold 
Nicolson, Diplomacy (New York, 1964), pp. 
41-54. 

& I am not maintaining that there are no spe- 
cific issues in the simulation but that the degree of 
specificity may not be great enough to provide a 
context for the international bargaining process. 

8 See Schelling, op. cit., pp. 22-34; and Ikle, 
op. cit. pp. 7-22, 59-75, 26-42. 
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Information manipulation is another non-vio- 
lent tool of foreign policy which the simulate 
Decision-maker may use. In the simulation, a 
newspaper is published which prints any news 
released by any state as long as it is “news- 
worthy.’ Rumors and information designed 
to achieve objectives can also be transmitted 
through messages, conferences and the inter- 
national organization. However, there is no real 
opportunity for states to use propaganda in the 
sense of appealing to the publics of other states. 
Because the Validators are sensitive only to 
economic and military values, Decision-makers 
can not appeal over the heads of the govern- 
ment to the people. 

Although there is little agreement among the 
international relations theorists on how impor- 
tant propaganda is as a tool of foreign policy, 
most of them include it in their discussions of 
the instruments of statecraft.® As a tool of in- 
ternational influence, propaganda has become, 
in many ways, a substitute for coercive con- 
flict in the contemporary era. In fact, a number 
of writers have characterized its use in military 
parlance. Concepts like propaganda warfare, 
psychological operations and propaganda offen- 
sive are used not only by journalists, but also 
by a number of academic writers on inter- 
national politics. However, these writers con- 
ceive of propaganda as a tool for pressuring the 
governments of states by influencing the con- 
stituencies of those governments. 

Propaganda and other forms of information 
manipulation do play a role in the simulation 
on the level of communications concerning 


6° The operational code of the simulation news- 
paper is to publish releases by the national 
Decision-makers if they are newsworthy. Al- 
though the exact criteria of newsworthiness have 
not been explicitly stated, it is assumed that the 
Editor relies on his sense of relevance. Informa- 
tion on this subject was provided in a memoran- 
dum written by R. Roger Majak. 

& E.g., compare the essays in John B. Whitton 

. (ed.), Propaganda and the Cold War (Washington, 
1963). While some of the writers (Whitton and 
Murray Dyer) emphasize the importance of prop- 
aganda as a tool of American foreign policy, 
others like George Allan and, to a lesser degree, 
Allan Dulles are more skeptical. 

2 E.g., Harold Sprout and Margaret Sprout, 
Foundations of International Politics (New York, 
1963), pp. 145, 151; Haas and Whiting, op. cit., 
p. 200; Morgenthau, op. cit., p. 338; Strausz- 
Hupé, Kintner and Possony, op. cit., pp. 253-285; 
and Alexander T. Jordan, ‘Political Communica- 
tion: The Third Dimension of Strategy,” Orbis 
(Fall, 1964), 670-685. 
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government intentions and actions. Given the 
power to issue news statements, the simulation 
Decision-makers can manipulate the news 
media concerning their own intentions. As far 
as the role of acquiring information concerning 
the conditions of economic and political stabil- 
ity within each state, all states have an equal 
capacity. This is because most of the informa- 
tion concerning the internal conditions and 
capabilities of all states is published in the 
statistical report appearing periodically in the 
simulation newspaper. Decision-makers have 
no trouble ascertaining the strength as well as 
the internal stability of all the states in the 
simulation. Although this feature can easily be 
altered by eliminating the statistical reports, 
the simulators have not done so generally 
which implies that they feel intelligence capa- Y 
bility throughout the state system is relatively 
homogeneous. 

The assumption that intelligence capability 
does not vary greatly throughout the state 
system conflicts with a number of verbal 
theories. Although some, like Roger Hilsman, 
emphasize that it is not so much the intelligence 
as what is done with the intelligence which 
greatly influences foreign policy-making,’ 
others maintain that it makes a great deal of 
difference in the operation of foreign policy." 
Jan F. Triska and David D. Finley have argued 
that the techniques of intelligence have created 
one of the arenas of Soviet-American competi, 
tion since World War IT. 

Trade and Aid as Tools of Foreign Policy. The ` 
simulate decision-maker may use both trade 
and aid as tools of foreign policy. The initia- 
tion, reduction or elimination of trade and aid 
agreements represents an important set of 
policy alternatives in achieving internally de- 
fined objectives as well as wielding inter- 
national influence. Two general assumptions re- 
garding the role of trade and aid in inter- 
national politics will be explored in this section: 
(1) the role of comparative advantage in foreign 


8 Eg., see Roger Hilsman, “Intelligence and 
Policy-Making in Foreign Affairs,” in James N. 
Rosenau (ed.), International Politics and Foreign 
Policy (New York, 1961), pp. 209-220. 

84 George Modelski, A Theory of Foreign Policy 
(New York, 1962), p. 15; and Allen Dulles, The 
Craft of Intelligence (New York, 1983), pp. 237- 
255, where he argues that free societies are at a” 
distinct disadvantage in protecting themselves 
from intelligence research. 

& Jan F. Triska and David D. Finley, “Soviet- 
American Relations—A Multiple Symmetry 
Model,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, 9 (1965), 
37-54, 
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policy decisions, and (2) the effectiveness of aid 
and trade in exercising political control in the 
o aya system. 
. The Inter-Nazion Simulation is constructed 
so that comparative advantage provides a 
basis for international trade, but the factor of 
comparative advantage is not so vital that it 
makes the requirement of economic interde- 
pendence a constraint on the foreign policy of 
most states. Conditions of comparative ad- 
vantage can exist in the simulation because 
some states can convert BC’s into FC’s and 
C8’s more cheaply than others. However, the 
conditions of high economic interdependence 
are not programmed into the simulation so that 
Decision-makers are not generally “forced” to 

Y trade to satisfy Validators. 

* The question of whether international trade 
is merely a matter of comparative advantage 
and, therefore, not an inherent restriction on 
the political activities of states or a matzer of 
international inserdependence and, therefore, 
an inherent constraint on the international 
political actions seems to have been avoided by 
many writers on international polities.” Gener- 
ally, the question of economic interdependence 
is raised only by writers of the Functional 
School, £8 those commenting on the Functional 
School,®? or those discussing the economic and 
social functions of international organiza- 
tions.”? Therefore, the simulation construct, 


a 6 Hach state is given a generation rate for con- 

‘ yerting BC’s into FC’s and CS’s as well as for 
regenerating BC’s. Since the generation rates are 
varied for each szate as well as each type of con- 
version, certain states have advantages ir. pro- 
ducing the various commodities. For a discussion 
of the operation cf this factor see Guetzkow 2t. al., 
op. cit., p. 55. 

87 E.g., Morgenthau, Politics Among Netions, 
Sprout and Sprott, op. cit., and A. F. K. Organski, 
World Politics (Naw York, 1960) found it unneces- 
sary to treat the role of economic interdependence 
on the political behavior of states. Even an eco- 
nomically-oriented theorist like Organski treats 
economic interdependence only in terms of the 
social and economic functions of the United 
Nations (p. 394). 

88 E.g., Gunnar Myrdal, Beyond the Welfare 

State (New Haven, 1960), pp. 23-29. 

8 E.g., Inis Claude, Jr., Swords into Plowshares 
(New York, 1954), pp. 344-367; Stephan S. 
Goodspeed, The Nature and Function of Inter- 
national Organizction (New York, 1959), p. 505- 
506; and Ernst B. Haas, Beyond the Nation-State 
(Stanford, 1964), pp. 459-497. 

‘1 E.g., Organski, op. cit, p. 394; and Werner 
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which treats international trade as a conse- 
quence of the law of comparative advantage 
but not as a result of the economic interde- 
pendence of contemporary international so- 
ciety, cannot be adequately evaluated in terms 
of the theoretical literature. Few, if any, con- 
temporary verbal theorists on international 
politics treat economic interdependence as a 
constraint on political policy and, more signi- 
ficantly, few studies have been made of the 
political impact on the foreign policies of states 
by the growing economic interdependence of 
the international environment. In this case, 
the simulation poses a theoretical question 
which would be worth the serious study it has 
not received.” 

The second assumption behind the simula- 
tion construction of economic tools of foreign 
policy is that aid and trade are potentially 
effective tools of great power control over small 
powers since the government receiving the 
benefits of the trade or aid can easily become 
dependent upon it. However, the effectiveness 
of this use of aid and trade by the strong power 
is dependent upon the ability of the small state 
to acquire the aid or trade somewhere else. 
Since a bi-polar structure is programmed into 
the simulation, the Decision-maker of a small 
state may “play-off” one of the super-powers 
against the other, which in turn neutralizes the 
political-control effect of the aid or trade agree- 
ment. 

Analysts of foreign aid can be classified ac- 
cording to three general arguments concerning 
the use of trade and aid (with emphasis on the 
latter) as a tool of foreign policy. First, there is 
the position expressed by Organski that great 
use “can be made of economic wealth... in 
the realm of reward and punishment, for 





Levi, Fundamentals of World Organization (Min- 
neapolis, 1950), p. 89-149. 

nI am not asserting that no work has been 
done on the technical question of the importance 
of international trade to the economies of states 
but that few theorists concerned with interna- 
tional politics have examined the question of 
whether or not the decision-makers of nations 
have an image of international economic inter- 
dependence which affects the type of political 
decisions they make. The discussions that have 
come closest to this issue (but do not directly 
confront it) are those dealing with the effect of 
economic sanctions on political behavior: e.g., 
Rita Falk Taubenfeld and Howard J. Taubenfeld, 
“The ‘Economic Weapon’: The League and the 
United Nations,” in Proceedings of the American 
Society of International Law (Washington, 1964), 
pp. 183-205. 
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economic rewards are among the most impor- 
tant that one nation can offer to another.’ 
The second position assumes that aid and 
trade have little affect as short-run tools of in- 
fluence but can be used to influence the de- 
velopment of a favorable international en- 
vironment.” Thirdly, a few writers maintain 
that aid cannot contribute to the achievement 
of either short-run or long-range objectives.” 

All three positions are compatible with the 
use of trace and aid in the Inter-Nation Simu- 
lation. The simulate instruments of aid and 
trade are potentially the useful tools envisioned 
by those making the first argument, although 
given the bi-polar structure of the simulate in- 
ternational system their usefulness is often as 
limited as those making the third argument 
assume it to be. Finally, aid and trade can be 
employed to build simulate international en- 
vironment to the liking of the powerful nations. 
The super-powers can support the leaders who 
act in the manner which contributes to the in- 
ternational environment they consider favor- 
able. Even the theory that economic stability 
will produce states which have moderate 
foreign policies and are immune to the over- 
tures of the opposing bloc can be explored in 
the simulation. 


Ill. ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT PATTERNS 
OF INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


Like any social system, the simulate inter- 
national system is a combination of formal and 
informal patterns of behavior. Since the simu- 
late state system, like the actual, remains a de- 
centralized social order as far as the distribu- 
tion of international authority and power are 
concerned, informal patterns constitute its 
heart. The state is the prime unit of action and 
the sole entity capable of using force, at least at 


7 Organski, op. cit., p. 154-155. Also see Hans 
J. Morgenthau, “Preface to a Political Theory of 
Foreign Aid,” in Robert A. Goldwin (ed.), Why 
Foreign Aid? (Chicago, 1963), pp. 70-90. 

73 There are a number of different writers who 
hold this position with different slants to their 
rationalizations. However, they all dwell on the 
long-run pay-off. Of. Max F. Milikan and W. W. 
Rostow, A Proposal: Key to An Effective Foreign 
Policy (New York, 1957), p. 10; George Liska, 
The New Statecraft: Foreign Aid and American 
Foreign Policy (Chicago, 1960), pp. 221-229; 
Strausz-Hupé, Kintner and Possony, op. cil., pp. 
187-199; and Barbara Ward Jackson, “Foreign 
Aid: Strategy or Stopgap?” Foreign Affairs, 41 
(1962), 90-104. 

“Eg, Edward C. Banfield, “American For- 
eign Aid Doctrines,” in Goldwin, op. cit., pp. 
10-32. : 
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the initial stages of each simulation. Its pat- 
terns of activity form the basis of the system. 
Nevertheless, the simulate state system can bey , 
examined and analysed in terms common to the * 
analysis of all social systems, particularly sys- 
tems that are decentralized like the inter- 
national system.” Questions concerning the 
nature and distribution of power, the require- 
ments for the security of the members of the 
system, the prerequisites for general systemic 
stability as well as the processes and institu- 
tions for centralizing power and, hence, author- 
ity are as relevant to the simulate international 
system as they are to the study of the contem- 
porary international system. 

The Nature and Distribution of Power. In the 
simulation, there is room for the tangible asy 
well as non-tangible sources of power which’<. 
most theorists discuss.” The material sources 
of power are represented by the Basic Capa- 
bility units and the state’s ability to convert 
those units into Consumer Statisfaction units 
and Force Capability units. The intangible 
sources are represented in the background 
histories and the development of “game cul- 
ture” creates aspects of prestige based on the 
context of the international system. As far as 
creating a specific model which explains the re- 
lationship between power and the ability of 
states to achieve their objectives in terms sus- 
ceptible to empirical testing, INS is no more 
enlightening than the international TR 


literature.” 

15 Tt is useful to discuss the international system 
from the model of a domestic political system, 
especially if that model is highly generalized. For 
a helpful suggestion along this line see Chadwick 
F. Alger, “Comparison of International Politics,” 
this Ruvrew, 57 (1963), 406-420, where he sug- 
gests that the Coleman-Almond model of devel- 
oping nations might be applied to the analysis of 
the international system; and Talcott Parsons, 
“Order and Community in the International 
System,” in Rosenau, op. cit., pp. 120-180. Also 
see Hans Kelsen, Principles of International Law 
(New York, 1952), pp. 13-18, for a discussion of 


international law in this framework. 


1 E.g., Morgenthau,. Politics Among Nations, 
pp. 110-166; Strausz-Hupé and Possony, op. cit., 
pp. 40-146; Sprout and Sprout, op. cit., pp. 136- 
139, 181-191; Organski, op. cit, pp. 112-147) 
Bruce M. Russett, Trends in World Politics (New/ 
York, 1965), p. 2; and Wright, op. cit., pp. 189— 
145; Charles O. Lerche, Jr. and Addul A. Said, 
Concepis of International Politics (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., 1963), pp. 64-68; and William G. 
Carleton, The Revolution in American Foreign 
Policy (New York, 1963), p. 12. 

7 Although there are abstract definitions of the 
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The simulation typology of states which, like 
any classification of states, rests on assump- 
_jtions about the patterns of dynamism of state 
“action, is based ən both the distribution of 
military-economic capability and the nature of 
the governmental structure. There are gener- 
ally two states whose BC’s far exceed the others, 
and a number of middle and smaller powers 
whose BC’s are distributed accordingly. The 
simulators use Decision Latitude and Back- 
ground Histories to differentiate types of 
governments. Employing DL to express differ- 
ent ideological ecmmitments and buttressing 
its use with the Background Histories, the 
simulators have created six basic types of 
nations: super-power/democratic, middle 
~power/democratic, small power/democratic, 
“"stiper-power/autosratic, middle power/auto- 
cratic and small power/autocratic. Although 
these classifications of states are employed by 
many theorists,’ the contemporary inter- 
national relations literature contains many 
other classification systems which are more 
_ sophisticated and precise.” 


concept of power such as Morgenthau’s statement 
that power is “A psychological relation between 
those who exercise it and those over whom it is 
exercised,” (Politics Among Nations, p. 29), and 
there are sophisticated discussions on how to 
measure power (Russett, op. cit., pp. 2-6, and 
Stepnen B. Jones, “The Power Inventory and 
YX National Strategy,” World Politics, 4 (1954), 
421-452), there have been no adequate theoretical 
schemes to relate criteria or elements of power to 
the ability to achieve objectives or to exercise 
political control. The simulation structure Coes 
not provide the scheme, either. However, it leaves 
the relationship of criteria or elements of power 
and the operational significance of power open so 
thai the patterns of action which eventually 
emerge may provide the theoretical groundwork 
for the more rigorous development of the concept. 
18 The general distinction between the great and 
small powers can be found in almost all of the 
international relations literature. However, the 
importance of government structure in patterning 
state behavior isa theoretical issue on which 
there is still controversy. There is the pure power 
theory (e.g., Organski, op. cit., p. 300-305), which 
states that the distribution of power is the prime 
~ determinant of state behavior and the more 
ideclogically-oriented writings of Strausz~Hupé, 
Kintner and Possony, op. cit, pp. 27-44. The 
practice of newspapers and political leaders to 
divide the world between “Communist” and 
“Free” is also based on the assumption that 
jdeology and government structure are a source of 
differentiating state types. 
79 Organski, op. cit., pp. 326-337. Organski’s 
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Finally, the simulators use the same concep- 
tion of blocs which most verbal theorists em- 
ploy. In the more recent simulations, there 
have been three blocs: two of them headed by a 
super-power and one, consisting of a number of 
non-aligned nations.®° Although there are no 
parametric constraints prohibiting the Deci- 
sion~makers from disregarding the blocs, the 
beckground histories describe at the outset of 
each simulation what Richard N. Rosecrance 
calls the ‘“‘tri-polar” world or Morton A. Kap- 
lan calls the “lose bi-polar system.” 8 

The Nature of National Security. The pro- 
grammed aspect of national security is entirely 
based on a concept of relative military security. 
Validator satisfaction with regard to national 
security—one of the two societal demands 
which the Decision-makers must satisfy if they 
wish to keep their probability of staying in 
office high—is determined by the state’s own 
general military capability plus the general 
military capability of its allies in relation to the 
non-allies in the system. The survival of the 





terms “satisfied” and “dissatisfied” correspond 
very closely to the traditional ideas of revisionist 
and status quo. E.g., E. H. Carr, The Twenty Years 
Crisis (London, 1954), pp. 103-105. J. David 
Singer, “The Political Science of Human Con- 
flict,” in Elton B. McNeil (ed.), The Nature of Hu- 
man Conflict B. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1965), 
pp. 142-144, There have been some attempts in 
certain of the simulation runs to place certain 
personality types into specific roles. In this way, 
the simulators have tried to have greater control 
over the types of actors which indicated an at- 
tempt to develop a more specific set of categories 
for types of states. Also, see Driver, op. cit., pp. 
24-44. 

£0 Many of the initial simulations were set up in 
a bi-polar structure. This includes the simulation 
used for the Brody study on the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons (Brody, op. cit.). However, the 
more recent simulations have employed the three- 
bloc system. 

Richard N. Rosecrance, Action and Reaction 
in World Politics (Boston, 1963), pp. 210-211 and 
Kaplan, op. cit., pp. 36-43. 

82 For discussion of the calculations of VSns see 
Guetzkow et al., op. cii., pp. 126-127. The ratio 
effect between the two major blocs applies only 
for the calculation of VSns for the two mass blocs. 
The VSns of the neutral states is calculated on the 
basis of the ratio between the state’s strength and 
the strength of the other neutrals. The basie as- 
sumption, according to Terry Nardin, a collabo- 
rator in the Inter-Nation Simulation, is that per- 
ceived national security is a function of the na- 
tion’s strength relative to the strength of nations 
in the same range of power. 
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‘state is also dependent upon its ability to de- 
. fend itself and to deter attack from others, 

However, the simulate Decision-makers may 
add their own interpretation of the necessities 
of survival. Since the costs of war are so high 
for both the winner and loser and the question 
of deterrence plays a significant role in the pre- 
servation of security, the simulate Decision- 
maker may equate security not only with the 
capability to deter but also with the ability to 
make the deterrence threat credible. Once the 
credibility issue is raised, the whole spectrum 
of non-military factors can enter into the calcu- 
lation of security. 

Hence, the heavy emphasis on relative mili- 
tary strength in the programmed aspect of 
security does not preclude the generalizing of 
the security concept to account for other fac- 
tors. Although some verbal theorists continue 
to discuss national security in terms of the 
military protection of physical survival, most 
have generalized this concept to mean not only 
the physical protection through military 
strength of the homeland but also maintenance 
of political commitments and even “a way of 
life.” Such a generalizing of the concept does 
violence to its original meaning but, neverthe- 
less, has become one of the conditions of con- 
temporary international relations in theory 
as well as practice. Although INS has pro- 
grammed aspects which represent a military- 
oriented concept of security, the generalized 
concept which is expressed by many verbal 
theorists is not precluded by the simulation 
structure. 

Moreover, there exists in the simulation the 
basis for what John Herz calls the “security 
dilemma” or what Reinhold Niebuhr and 


8 The question of the credibility of deterrence 
in the simulation is directly related to certain 
_ premises about the attitudes of the participants 
and the requirements for deterrence. Since there is 
no fear of devastation or death in the simulation, 
does the question of the credibility of threats 
arise? If so, does it structure the broad range of 
activities which shape the referent world? . 

4 Strausz~Hupé and Possony, op. eit, p. 532; 
Carr, op. cit, p. 112; and Organski, op. cit. » PP. 
56-57. 

8 For a presentation of the policy-maker’s 
conception of the generalized concept of security 
see Fulbright, op. cit., pp. 47-78. On the concept 
of security in American Foreign Policy see Cecil 
V. Crabb, Jr. American Foreign Policy in the 
Nuclear Age (New York, 1965), pp. 1-3. For a thec- 
retical approach using the generalized concept of 
security see Haas and Whiting, ep. cit., pp. 61-64. 
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E. H. Carr call the interdependence of the 
“will-to-live” and the ‘‘will-to-power.’®* With 
Validator satisfaction with regard to ek 
security based on the ratio of military capa- 
bility between alliance systems, states are 
forced into a zero-sum situation where the in- 
crease in the military strength of one side 
automatically results in the decrease of security 
for the other. Out of this calculation basis stems 
both the arms race’? and the competitions for 
allies! which verbal theorists find in the con- 
temporary world. 

Stability in the International System. Aside 
from the international stability resulting from 
nuclear deterrence which is so pervasive and 
generic that it is as difficult to analyse in the 
simulation as it isin the contemporary world,® 
there are a number of assumptions about interd. 
national stability which can be compared to 
verbal theories. 

First, stability in the simulation is conceived 
to be a function of a relatively equal distribu- 
tion of power among the two major blocs. Since 
a ratio is employed in calculating the national 
security of each state, the more evenly distri- 
buted the power between the two bloes the 
more satisfied the Validators with their Deci- 
sion-makers throughout the system. Any signif- 
icant alteration in the distribution of military 
strength between the two blocs will result in an 
appreciable loss of Validation satisfaction for 
one bloc and an equal gain for the other bloe. If, 
the power is evenly distributed, the Decision- g 
makers in both blocs will have nc trouble with ` 
their VSns rating, and they may concentrate on 
economic development. 

A corollary to this emphasis on an equal dis- 
tribution of power for international stability is 
the simulate condition that the internal cohe- 
sion and stability of the two blocs also contri- 
butes to international stability. If a state shifts 
its allegiance from one bloc to the other, there 


8 Carr, op. cit., p. 112; Herz, op. cit., pp. 231-— 
243; see also Anatol Rapaport, Strategy and Con- 
science (New York, 1964), pp. 105-109 for a dis- 
cussion of the implications of this type of attitude. 

87 Kenneth E. Boulding, Conflict and Defense 
(New York, 1962), pp. 34-35; Anatol Rappoport, 
Fights, Games and Debates (Ann Arbor; Mich., 
1960), pp. 31-46. DA 

88 Arnold Wolfers, Dissord and Collaboratio 
(Baltimore, 1962), p. 218. 

89 For a discussion of the role of credibility and 
deterrence see infra, p. 575. Also, for a research 
experiment dealing with problems of stability 
and nuclear weapons using simulation see Brody, 
op. cit. 
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must be a change in the ratio of military 
strength between the two blocs which in turn 


dood reduce the VSns so that its Decision- 


maker would be threatened. The cohesion of 
blocs, therefore, becomes essential for evenly 
distributed power. As mentioned earlier, the 
attention of the Decision-makers in the simula- 
tions seems to be focused on the question of 
membership in alliance blocs, and there has 
been some correlation between shifts or threat- 
ened shifts and the outbreak of war. 

The general consensus in the theoreszical 
literature runs counter to the assumption of the 
Inter-Nation Simulation on this point. Think- 
ing in terms of the classical international sys- 
tem where flexibility in alliances and at least 


B four major powers were considered essential to 


e preservation of international stability, 
many writers today maintain that a bi-polar 
system is less stable than a multi-power sys- 
tem.” However, there are a few writers whose 
position supports the assumptions of the Inter- 
Nation Simulation. For example, Robert E. 


° The writers who see the bi-polar structure 
ccntributing to international instability cen be 
divided into two groups: (1) those who think that 
the bi-polar structure itself cannot last and (2) 
those who feel that even if it does last, it is inher- 
ently unstable. The former group includes Mor- 
genthau, Politics Among Nations, pp. 360-361; 
Wolfers, op. cit, p. 127; and Rosecrance, op. cit. 
pp. 212-215. The latter includes Kaplan, ‘Bi-Po- 
larity in a Revolutional World,” in Morton Kap- 
lan (ed.)., The Revolution in World Politics (New 
York, 1962), pp. 262-266; Karl W. Deutsch and 
J. David Singer, ‘““Multipolar Power Systems and 
International Stability,” World Politics, 16 
(1964), 390-407; Wright, op. cit., p. 143; Herz, 
op. cit, pp. 109-166. Generally, the position that a 
United Europe or a strong neutral bloc will con- 
tribute to international stability is advocated by 
persons speaking as a political representative of a 
nation following a policy based on their force idea 
(France, India, UAR, etc.). For a group o? writ- 
ings by these figures, see Walter C. Clemens, Jr. 
(ed.), World Perspectives on International Politics 
(Boston, 1965), pp. 178-200 and 238-250. For an 
examination of the various effects of the non- 
Western areas on international stability see the 

“essays in Laurence W. Martin (ed.), Neuzralism 
nd Non-Alignment (New York, 1962); and J. W. 
ton, International Relations: A General Theory 
abridge, Eng., 1965). For a discussion of the 
role of Europe as a third force see George Liska, 
Europe Ascendent: The International Politics of 
Unification (Baltimore, 1964), pp. 106-1097 and 
150-162, 
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Osgood writes that ‘‘on the basis of an historical 
analysis of the development of alliance systems. 
and their relationship to changes in the nature 
military power during the past two centu- 
ries, . . . since the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury international order and stability has come 
to depend not on multipolarity but upon fairly 
rigid military alliances and prudent manage- 
ment of peacetime military power, including 
the arms race.’”’*! Likewise, Talcott Parsons 
maintains that the bi-polar structure of con- 
temporary international politics will contribute 
to the development of a more integrated inter- 
national society in the long run although it may 
increase short-run instability. Finally, a num- 
ber of theorists maintain that regardless of the 
stability of the bi-polar structure, it will remain 
a constant in the international system for a 
long time.” 

Implicit in the simulation structure and 
related to the question of international stability 
is the framework for super-power relations. The 
two simulate super-powers are caught in a “‘se- 
curity dilemma,” since the increase in military 
strength of one will result automatically in the 
loss of military strength for the other. How- 
ever, given the overall value of a relatively 
equal distribution of power among the two 
blocs in terms of the stability of the VSns and 
the mutual loss that would occur from a nuclear 
war, the simulate-super-powers are certainly 
not implacable enemies. Although mutual dis- 
trust which grows out of the “security dilem- 
ma” and hostility resulting from the ideological 
slants of the historical background inhibit 
super-power collaboration, the structural at- 
tributes of the system do not preclude it. 

The framework for super-power relations in 
INS is compatible with many theorists’ concep- 
tion of the basis for Russian-American relations 
in the contemporary world. Writers using game 
theory concepts, like Schelling, Rapoport and 
Kaplan, have developed the mixed-motive and - 
non-zero sum game in their analysis of the 
super-power relationship.“ A number of writ- 


® In a private letter to the author dated June 
25, 1965. 

8 Talcott Parsons, ‘Polarization of the World 
and the International Order,” in Quincy Wright, 
William M. Evan and Morton Deutsch (eds.), 
Preventing World War III (New York, 1962), 
pp. 310~332. 

8% Clemens, op. cit., pp. 13-20. Also see Kenneth 
N. Waltz, “The Stability of a Bi-Polar World,” 
Daedalus (Summer, 1964), 881-910. 

% Schelling, op. cit., p. 89; Rapoport, op. cit., 
pp. 75, 110-124; and Kaplan, System and Procesg 
in International Relations, pp. 181-187. 
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ers” as well as policy-makers% have also noted 
the existence of conditions for super-power co- 
operation in the contemporary world. 

Formal Patterns of International Interaction. 
With the exception of the I.O. Charter, there 
are no international norms comparable to ixter- 
national law in the simulation. This is not to 
say that the simulators assume there are no in- 
ternational norms. Although the simulate inter- 
national norms are not expressed as an author- 
itative law,” they nonetheless operate on two 
levels. First, they are apparent in the relative 
homogeneity of the national decision-mak- 
ing structures and function as part of the sim- 
ulation calculations. Secondly, internetional 
norms develop in the simulation as a result of 
the “game culture.” In this respect, the simula- 
tion I.O. fulfills a useful function by providing 
a common international institution where 
mutual international values and attitudes can 
be developed, crystallized and expressed. ` 

The omission of a formal set of norms com- 
parable to international law is not as incompat- 
ible with the theoretical literature as might 
appear. Assuming that the Inter-Nation Sim- 
ulation is concerned with international politics 
rather than international relations, the neglect 
of international law could be sanctioned by a 
number of theorists. Several writers on inter- 
national politics,” and a few on international 
law,” maintain that a political community 
must precede the operation of an effective in- 


% Halperin, op. cit., pp. 1-30; Ole R. Holsti, 
Richard A. Brody and Robert C. North, “The 
Management of International Crisis: Affection 
and Action in American-Soviet Relations, Octo- 
ber 1962,” in Studies in International Conflict 
and Integration (Stanford, mimeo.). 

s E.g., Fulbright, op. cit., pp. 55, 61; and Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s ‘American University Speech,” 
June, 1964. 

91 For a discussion of this conception of inter- 
national law see William D. Coplin, “Interna- 
tional Law and Assumptions of the International 
System,” World Politics, 17 (1965), 615-35. 

88 Most of those writers on international polities 
who de-emphasize the role of international law in 
politics are realists.” Usually reacting from what 
they term “legalism” in American foreign policy, 
the realists maintain that “rigid legal norme” 
could never enable the United States to achieve 
its objectives. For a discussion of this point see 
Thompson, op. cit., pp. 60-61; George F. Kennan, 
American Diplomacy 1900-1950 (Chicago, 1951), 
p. 95; and Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, 
p. 275 (in spite of the fact that he cautions against 
too much skepticism toward international law). 

59 Writers on international law who have most 
closely approached this position are Charles De 
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ternational law of politics which leads them to 
conclude that at this time international law is 
not really central to the political activities GAV 
states. Although some writers do not deny a™s 
political role to international law—especially in 
the resolution of conflict?“"—the neglect of in- 
ternational law by the simulators is certainly 
not incompatible with the position of a number 
of verbal theorists. However, I feel that the in- 
clusion of international law in the simulation 
would provide a source of specific issues gener- 
ally lacking. Ritualistic actions and implicit 
bargaining patterns receive increased impetus 
from international law, even in the contempo- 
rary environment.!% 

The international organization, which is the 
simulation analogue to the United N ations, A 
functions in ways conceptualized by most theo- 
rists. First, although principles affirming col- 
lective security are expressed in the I.O. Char- 
ter, the voting structure gives representation 
and effect to the bi-polar distribution of power. 
The two super-powers are given the right to 
veto all action unless that veto is over-ridden 
by three-fourths of the I.O. Considering the 
bloc structure that usually exists in the simula- 
tion runs, this formulation gives the super- 
powers de facto control over the I.O. Most com- 
mentators would agree that the super-powers 
have a large measure of actual control over the 
United Nations.1% 

The I.O. Charter contains the inherent ambi- 


guity between the concept of sovereignty and XC 


the concept of international cooperation that 
most theorists find in the United Nations Char- 
ter.1°8 The deviations from the principle of col- 





Visscher, Theory and Reality in Public Interna- 
tional Law (Princeton, 1957), pp. 71-95; and 
Gerhart Niemeyer, Law Without Force (Princeton, 
1941), pp. 134-207. 

100 E.g., Richard A. Falk, “World Law and 
Human Conflict,” in McNeil, op. cit, pp. 227— 
248; Michael Barkun, ‘Conflict Resolution 
Through Implicit Mediation,” Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, 8 (1964), 121-31; and Roger Fischer, 
“Fractionating Conflict,” in Roger Fischer (ed.), 
International Conflict and Behavioral Science, 
(New York, 1964), pp. 91-110. 

101 The lack of specifity was discussed supra, 
p. 569. For a treatment of the aspect of interna- 
tional law mentioned above see William D. Cop 
lin, The Functions of International Law (In press). 

102 Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, p. 
480; Goodspeed, op. cit., p. 605; and Levi, op. cit., 
pp. 3-44. 

103 Hans Kelsen, The Law of the United Nations 
(New York, 1950); Claude, op. cil., p. 23; and 
Goodspeed, op. cit., pp. 10-13. 
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lective security in Articles 51 and 52 and the 
tension between scvereign rights and interna- 
tional responsibilities in Article 2 of the Uniced 

#Nations Chatter appear in the Preamble and 
Articles 10 and 11 of the I.O. Charter. 

The functions of the I.O. in the simulate in- 
ternational system closely parallel those at- 
tributed to the United Nations by verbal theo- 
rists. First, the I.O. can serve as an internation- 
al institution where contacts among govern- 
ments can be easily maintained to facilitate 
diplomatic intercourse. Secondly, the I.O. 
can serve as an institution for preserving inter- 
national stability by isolating and resolving 
conflict.1% 

Finally, the I.O. provides a medium for the 
“ginteraction of states through which a game 
Prciture can be developed. This is important for 

two reasons. First, the politics of the interna- 
tional organization become part of the politics 
of the international system. Disputes over 
agenda and conflicting attempts to influence 
the decisions of the I.O. become stakes in the 
international arena. Secondly, the I.O. pro- 
vides a system through which attitudes con- 
cerning success can be communicated to all of 
the participants in the system. In short, the 
I.O. constitutes a process of socialization in the 
simulate international system just as the 
United Nations does, according to some writ- 
ers, for the contemporary international sys- 
tem. 

A 

an5 V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

If there is one obvious conclusion from the 
preceding discussion, itis that the Inter-Netion 
Simulation is a theory-building exercise con- 


104 Chadwick F. Alger, “Decision-Making The- 
ory and Human Conflict,” in McNeil, op. cit., pp. 
250-271 and Lincoln P. Bloomfield, The United 
Nations and U. 8. Foreign Policy (Boston, 1960), 
p. 120. 

195 John G. Stoessinger, The Might of Nations 
(New York, 1965); Bloomfield, op. cit., pp. 56-63; 
and Claude, op. ci., pp. 285-302. 

1% For a treatment of the United Nations as an 
arena for great power competition see Bloomfield, 
op. cit., pp. 105-134 and Amitai Etzioni, “Inter- 
national Prestige and Peaceful Competition,” in 

right, Evan and Deutsch, op. cit., pp. 226-246. 

K For a discussion of the socialization function 
of the United Nations see Chadwick F. Alger, 
“United Nations Participation as a Learning 
Experience,” The Public Opinion Quarterly, 27 


(1963), 411-426. Alger also has worked on the- 


Inter-Nation Simulation at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. See also the suggestion of Quincy Wright, 
op. cit., p. 211. 
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ducted not by a number of unsophisticated 
psychologists who have run out of experiments, 
but rather by a group of scholars who are well 
acquainted with the verbal theories of interna- 
tional relations. Moreover, the creators of the 
simulation have been eclectic in their approach. 
Their model has as much in common with “tra- 
ditional” as with “non-traditional” theoretical 
positions. i 

INS as a theory-building exercise is valuable 
noi because it produces new hypotheses but 
because its eclecticism provides the medium 
through which the existing verbal theories can 
be made more explicit and coherent. Both 
explicit and abstract because of the nature of 
the nature of the simulation technique, INS 
represents a model operationalizing many of 
the existing theoretical positions in concrete 
and testable terms. Forced to represent an en- 
tire universe of international politics, the sim- 
ulators have interrelated numerous middle 
range theories so that a coherent international 
system is simulated. This does not mean that 
the simulators are not interested in developing 
“new” middle range theory but that the 
strength of the Inter-Nation Simulation as a 
theory-building exercise lies in its eclecticism. 

The by-product of this eclecticism is to force 
a greater degree of rigor on the formulations of 
verbal theorists. While verbal theorists writing 
in the “traditionalist style” are able to becloud 
their theoretical positions with all the tech- 
niques employed by skillful polemicists since 
man began to write, and those writing in the 
“non-traditionalist medium” can introduce 
their equivocations by loosely defining the rela- 
tionship between variables or by attaching so 
many conditions to their hypotheses that in- 
sight is sacrificed for validity, the simulators 
have been forced to allow a few hypotheses to 
suffice in describing a very large and complex 
set of phenomena. This greater explicitness in 
formulating and applying assumptions is valu- 
able to all theorists because it identifies more 
clearly theoretical questions, aids in classifying 
the positions of other theorists on those ques- 
tions and, in some cases, poses theoretical ques- 
tions that have not been explicitly raised by the 
verbal theorists (e.g., perception of compara- 
tive advantage in decision-making). 

This is not to say that every assumption in 
the Inter-Nation Simulation is expressed at a 
satisfactory level of explicitness. The role of 
ideological, cultural and historical values in the 
national decision-making process is left to a 
process which the simulators themselves can 
explain only in terms of the “black box.” The 
idea of the “game culture,” which is crucial to 
the behavior of the simulate actors particularly 
in relation to bloc politics and the use of force, 
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is neither adequately controlled nor ration- 
alized in the simulation structure. This lack of 
explicit development of the game culture con- 
cept is particularly significant, since many of 
the simulate strategies depend upon assump- 
tions about the behavior patterns of other par- 
ticipants. Moreover, it could be argued that 
simulations which rely on human decision- 
makers will never be completely explicit.1°* 

At the same time, there are certain substan- 
tive weaknesses in the INS model itself. The 
neglect of such non-military/economic factors 
as pressures upon the Decision-makers, the de- 
emphasis on history and geography and the 


108 For this reason, the Inter-Nation Simulation 
and man-computer simulations in general may be 
considered way-stations on the path to all-com- 
puter simulations. The latter development de- 
pends on the evolution of computer techniques in 
simulating the various aspects of human behavior 
(cognitive, affective, etc.). If this argument be 
accepted, the role of man-computer simulations of 
international relations like the Inter-Nation 

‘Simulation can be viewed as contributing to the 
development of the all-computer international 
relations simulation by aiding in the creation of 
explicit variables and hypotheses. 
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lack of an opportunity for subversive war could 
permanently limit the usefulness of the model if 
not corrected. However, these limitations and, Ţ 
others are not inherent in the simulation tech 
nique and can be corrected in future simula- 
tions, In fact, steps are already underway to 
make some of the corrections. 

Notwithstanding these limitations in the 
present model, INS represents an essential 
supplement to the verbal theorist. It is a pro- 
cess of theory-building operated by a group of 
scholars and open to investigation from many 
quarters. Therefore, it is a dynamic under- 
taking inviting the kind of criticism necessary 


_ for its development and at the same time com- 


plementing the task of the verbal theorist. 
While it can never be a substitute for the study: 
of the referent world, INS can serve the theo 
rist by providing a vehicle for making explicit 
his vaguely articulated assumptions and for 
creating a general model where the implications 
of his hypotheses for the entire state system 
can be evaluated. At the very least, by requir- 
ing the verbal theorist to be explicit or by sub- 
jecting his imprecise hypotheses to explicit 
formulation, the Inter-Nation Simulation can 
force some discipline on what has hitherto been 
a discouragingly inexplicit field of study. 
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INDEPENDENCE: A STUDY IN MINORITY GROUP 
POLITICAL STRATEGIES 


TuEopore P. WrRicnr, JR. 


Graduate School of Public Affairs, State University of New York, Albany 


How can a religious minority organize most 
effectively to protect its interests without 
weakening the distinction between religion and 
politics by which advocates of a secular state 
justify equal treatment for the|minority? As in 
Europe earlier in the century,| this problem is 


again acute in some of the so-called “New Na- 


, tions” of Asia ard Africa where national inte- 
ration is far from complete and religion is still 
the primary moce of self-identification among 
many of its communicants. If ja minority faith 
is geographically concentrated so as to consti- 
tute a majority in certain extensive areas, it is 
likely to seek independence, Imerger with an 
adjacent state of the same religion, or at least 
provincial autonomy if its members believe 
that their religious identity is threatened by 
assimilation. 
Of the great world religions, Islam provides 
the most difficult case of adjustment to minor- 
ity status by separation of religion frorn the 
state.? The leaders of the Muslim minority of 
British India finally set the objective of sepa- 
rate national independence in 1940 after they 
ad concluded that they could not rely upon 
7 ‘constitutional guarantees tol safeguard their 
rights against the Hindu majority.? But the 
creation of Pakistan in 1947 left a substantial 
though scattered Muslim population of some 





1R. A. Schermerhorn in “Minorities: Euro- 


pean and American,” Phylon| 20 (June 1959), 
178-185, cites Louis Wirth “Prdblems of Minority 
Groups” from Ralph Linton (ed. ), The Science of 
Man in the World Crisis (New York, 1954) cn four 
types of minority orientation: pluralistic, assimi- 
lative, secessionist and militant. The research for 
the present pape? was done while the author was a 
Fulbright Reseazch Professor in India in 1963-64 
or leave from Bates College. The paper was de- 
livered at the annual meeting jof the Assoziation 
for Asian Studies in New York, April, 1966. 
z *Donald E. Smith, India as a Secular State 
` (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), 
Sp. 40; see also P. Hardy, ‘Traditional Muslim 
/ Views of the Nature of Politics” in C. H. Philips 
(ed.), Politics and Society in India (London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1963), pp. 24-38. 
3 Ram Gopal, Indian Muslims, a Political His- 
tory 1868-1947 (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
1959), pp. 266-269. 








forty million in the Indian Republic, ten per- 
cent of the latter’s people. Suspected by many 
Hindus of further divisive intentions, how was 
this group to act within the framework of par- 
liamentary and at least ostensibly secular de- 


*mocracy? 


The familiar alternatives in Western political 
systems have been: (a) to form a distinct politi- 
cal party which might extract concessions by 
holding the balance of power in the bargaining 
for the formation of a governing coalition with- 
in a multi-party situation (for instance the 
Catholics in Bismarckian and Weimar Germa- 
ny); (b) to join various secular parties and 
work from within them (like Protestants in 
Catholic Europe and Latin America); or (c) to 
operate through non-partisan pressure group 
organizations (like the Jews in the United 
States). 

Most observers of Indian politics since inde- 
pendence have agreed that Muslims took the 
second of these paths. Much of the educated 
and politically experienced elite, it is asserted, 
had opted to go to Pakistan.’ The Indian Na- 
tional Congress, which had retained the alle- 
giance of some of the most secular Muslims as 
well as some of the most orthodox ulema (doc- 
tors of religious law) throughout the agitation 
for Pakistan, made conscientious efforts to 
absorb the remaining notables of the Muslim 
League as well as their mass following.’ For in- 
stance, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the leading 
nationalist (i.e. Congress) Muslim, worked 
tirelessly through the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind 
to encourage the lost Sor to return to the 
Congress fold. 


4 E.g., Norman D. Palmer, The Indian Political 
System (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1961), p. 212. 

5 Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Islam in Modern 
History (New York: New American Library, 
1959), p. 276. 

ê See Ziya-ul-Hasan Faruqi, The Deoband 
School and the Demand for Pakistan (Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House, 1963). 

7 Sisir K. Gupta, “Moslems in Indian Politics, 
1947-1960,” India Quarterly, Vol. XVIII (Oct.— 
Dec., 1962), p. 366; Link, Indian Newsmagazine, 
May 28, 1961, quoted Sadiq Ali, General Secre- 
tary of the A.I.C.C., as saying, “We are.against 
the League and not the Leaguers.” 
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Like so much analysis of Indian politics, 
these generalizations are based, one suspects, 
largely on North Indian experience. In South 
India the Muslim League has survived because 
of a radically different religious context: 

(a) Islam came to the South peacefully com- 
pared to the North.’ Arab traders propagated 
their faith by persuasion and example rather 
than by conquest and force. They intermarried 
with Hindu women and produced the Moplahs 
of Malabar, the Navayats of Kanara and the 
Lebbais, Marrakayars and Rowthers of Ma- 
dras. Thus, 

(b) most South Indian Muslims speak dia- 
lects of the Malayalam, Tamil and Gujerati 
languages of their Hindu neighbors. Linguistic 
barriers to communication do not exist.® 

(c) Only during the brief rule of Hyder Ali 
and Tippu Sultan in Mysore, the Sultens of 
Madurai in the fourteenth century and the 
Nawabs of Arcot in the eighteenth have 
Muslims dominated parts of the South politi- 
cally.° Therefore they have remained self- 
reliant merchants, fishermen and peasants who 
do not look to the government for jobs and 
privileges as much as their coreligionists in the 
North." 

(d) The Muslim community’s leadership was 
not drained off to Pakistan in 1947 in marked 
contrast to the North. When partition came, 
only one Muslim legislator from Madras pro- 
vince, Haji Abdus Sattar Sait, a member of the 
Central Legislative Assembly, emigrated. As 
another former legislator commented to me, 
“We southerners would find the culture and 
even the language of Pakistan strange.’ Con- 
sequently, there has been less erosion of Hin- 


8 Murray T. Titus, [slam in India and Pakistan 
(Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, 1959), 
Chapter ITI. 

° True, in the North, Urdu developed as a 
lingua franca between the Persian-speaking 
Muslim conquerors and their Hindu subjects, but 
this tongue has now come to be identified largely 
with Muslims and is rejected, along with the 
Persian alphabet, by many North Indian Hindus 
in favor of Sanskritized Hindi, written in Devan- 
agari script, so Urdu has become a bone of con- 
tention instead of a bridge between communities. 

10 T am excluding the Deccan where Muslim rule 
lasted six hundred years so the situation is more 
comparable to North India’s. 

u See my “Muslim Legislators in India, Profile 
of a Minority Elite,” Journal of Asian Studies 23 
(February 1964), p. 262. 

12 Personal interview, M.S. Abdul Majeed, 
May 19, 1964. The Provincial League President, 
Syed Mohammed Pasha, however, also emigrated. 
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dus’ confidence in the Indian loyalties of 
Muslims. 

By contrast, Choudhry Khaliquazzaman of Xe 
Uttar Pradesh, who was Jinnah’s first choice to 
succeed him as leader of the Muslim League in 
India, defected to Pakistan in October, 1947.13 

(e) As a result of all the foregoing conditions, 
practically no communal rioting accompanied 
partition in the South. The relative amicability 
of Hindu-Muslim relations in Medras is also 
promoted by the fact that the major source of 
tension in that province in the twentieth cen- 
tury has been the Brahmin vs. non-Brahmin 
rivalry, which has diverted attention from the 
Muslim minority.“ 

(£) Finally, there are local pockets in Mala- 
bar on the southwest coast with Muslim major- 4 
ities.15 Since the Moplahs who live there have a 
tradition of devotion to Islam, they are suscep- 
tible to the appeals of an avowedly Islamic 
political party like the Muslim League whose 
cendidates have consistently won state assem- 
bly seats in Malappuram and Tirur. Unlike 
Kashmir and Murshidabad District in West 
Bengal with their Muslim majorities contigu- 
ous to Pakistan, Malabar is too far away to 
excite either the fears of the Hindus or the 
hopes of the Muslims for secession. 

Thus South India affords a better test case of 
hew Muslims relate politically to a non-Muslim 
majority in a professedly secular state than the 
North with its exacerbating historical experi- \ 
ences and propinquity to Pakistan. This fact 
may give a study of the South greater potential 
predictive value for some future period when 
these disturbing factors may dwindle in the 
North too. The present paper will be concerned 
with the debate within the South Indian 
Muslim leadership over the best minority pol- 
itical strategy in the circumstances, 

A study of this experience over the nearly 
twenty years since Indian independence reveals 


13 See ‘Betrayal of Muslims” in Tarjuman, 1 
(May 15, 1963), pp. 8-7 and his own account in 
Pathway to Pakistan, (Lahore: Longman’s Green, 
1961). 

H See Robert L. Hardgrave Jr., “The D.M.K. 
and the Politics of Tamil Nationalism,” Pacific 
Affairs, 37 (Winter 1964-65), 396-411, and 


Eugene F. Irschick’s forthcoming Politics and . _- 


Social Conflict in India; the non-Brahmin Move- 
ment and Tamil Separatism 1916-29. 

18 Malabar District in the old Madras State 
had 34% Muslims, Census of India 1961, Vol. III, 
Part IIB Tables, p. 145; Kozhikode District 
(Calicut) of Kerala State has 42% Muslims, 
Census of India, Paper No. 1 of 1968, 1961 Census 
—Religion, p. 15. 
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five basie strategies which have been pursued: 
first was the attempt to retain separate repre- 

y sentation through various electoral devices; 
‘second, the policy of alliance with the Congress 
party on the basis of recognition of the Muslim 
League as exclusive representative of Muslim 
interests; third, coalition with opposition 
parties against Congress; fourth, joining the 
dominant party individually to work from 
within it; fifth, reliance on “non-political” 
organizations either alone or in conjunction 
with other minorities. 


I, SEPARATE REPRESENTATION , 
At least since the Morley-Minto reforms of 

1909, the Muslim League had benefitted from 

, and therefore defended the reservation of legis- 
ative seats and separate electorates for the 
Muslim population of British India. These 
devices naturally tended to favor “communal,” 
that is to say, religious party, candidates. 

The All India Muslim League had been 
founded at Dacca in 1906€ on the basis of the 
‘“two-nation” separatist theory and remained 
throughout its pre-partition history a primarily 
North Indian organization but centered on the 
Muslim minority areas, especially the United 
Provinces. Although some individual Muslims 
in the Madras legislature were members at 
least as far back as the 1920’s, the party was 
not organized to contest elections with official 
candidates in the South until 1936.17 The 

. princely states in that region such as Hyder- 
. abad, Mysore, Travancore and Cochin tended, 
\ if anything, to favor the Muslim minority in 

government appointments, the chief aim of 
communal organizations, so the ‘States’ 

Muslim League” (as it was called in princely 

India) was weak or nonexistent within them. 

In the Malabar district of Madras Presi- 
dency, however, the Moplahs became voliti- 
cally conscious in 1921 through the quixotic 

Khilafat Movement. Despite the espousal of 

this Islamic cause by Mahatma Gandhi and 

the Congress, the Non-Cooperation method 
soon degenerated in that area into a hopeless 
rebellion by the Moplahs against both the 


18 Ram Gopal, op. cit., p. 101. . 
17K. M. Seethi Sahib, “The Progress of the 
Muslim League in Kerala,” in Kerala State 
Muslim League Souvenir, (Calicut, 1959), pp. 7-30 
~ (Translated by U. A. Beeran) says there were no 
« branches outsid2 Madras City before 1985; Lal 
Bahadur, The Muslim League, its History, Ac- 
tivities and Achievements, (Agra: Agra Book Store, 
1954), pp. 27, 246, attributes the founding of the 
League in Madras to Seth Yakub Hasan, who was 
expelled in 1937 for accepting a place in the Con- 

gress ministry. 
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British rulers and Hindu landlords which was 
bloodily suppressed. During the mid-1930’s 
when Mohammed Ali Jinnah revived the mori- 
bund League and ceased to cooperate with 
Congress, the same split developed in the Mala- 
bar Muslim leadership as in the North: Mo- 
hammed Abdur Rahman and Moidu Moulvi, 
two surviving leaders of the 1921 revolt, stayed 
with Congress while others, including Seethi 
Saheb, B. Pocker, K. Uppi Saheb and M. Mo- 
hammed Ismail of Madras, chose the League.'8 
Once the League was well set up, it had no 
difficulty in sweeping the separate polls since 
there were no effective landlord parties to com- 
pete with the League for the Muslim seats as, 
for instance, the Unionist Party did in the 
Punjab. Of 36 reserved seats in the Madras 
legislature (29 in the lower house, 7 in the 
upper), it captured all but ten in 1936 and the 
whole lot in 1946 despite the patent irrelevance 
of the Pakistan proposal to South India.19 
After partition, Muslims were still well re- 
presented in both the state legislative assem- 
blies and the Constituent Assembly of India 
(indirectly elected from among the members of 
the former) despite the sudden reduction of the 


-minority’s proportion of the population from 


25% to 10% by the creation of Pakistan in the 
Muslim majority areas. This incongruous 
strength was by virtue of the “weightage” 
given minorities under the British India Act of 
1935. Almost all of these legislators had been 
elected on the League ticket in 1946 although 
only those from Madras still formally adhered 
to the party. 

The matter of most vital concern to this 
residue in the drafting of the Constitution was 
the question of representation. Within a couple 
of weeks of independence, the Constituent As- 
sembly voted, as a compromise between the 
perennial majority and minority positions, to 
retain reserved seats for Muslims as well as the 
Scheduled Castes (Untouchables) during a 
period of ten years, but to abolish separate 
electorates.2° Two active South Indian 


18 Kerala Muslim Directory, (Cochin: Kerala 
Publications, 1960), pp. 378-395 (Translated by 
K. Vijaya Raghavan). 

19 Times of India, Indian Year Book and Who's 
Who, 1937-88, 1947; there was some talk of 
carving out a ““Moplahstan” in Malabar. Tarju- 
man, Vol. I, No. 3 (June 1, 1963), p. 5. 

20 The following account is taken from Raza 
Khan’s Tarjuman, Vol. I, Nos. 14-15 (Dec. 1, 
1963), pp. 3-6 and from The Tamilnad Muslim 
League Conference (September 17-18, 1960) Re- 
port Presented by Mr. K. T. M. Ahmed Ibrahim, 
General Secretary. 
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Leaguers, B. Pocker from Malabar and K.T.M. 
Ahmed Ibrahim (brother of the new League 
President, M. Mohammed Ismail of Madras), 
thereupon moved an amendment to retain the 
separate communal vote as well. It received 
little support even among the other Muslims, 
and Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, the Congress 
Home Minister who was in charge of minority 
problems, pointed out the divisive effects of 
this method. When his motion was defeated, 
Ahmed Ibrahim made a final effort with an 
amendment to require that candidates elected 
by a joint roll to reserved seats must secure at 
least thirty percent of the votes of their own 
community. This too was voted down, but it 
provoked Patel and the Congress to begin re- 
considering their temporary concession of re- 
served seats to Muslims. Two years later in 
1949 when the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Minorities was debated, the League 
President himself was an Assembly member 
and again moved the retention of both safe- 
guards. Z.H. Lari of Uttar Pradesh intensified 
- Congress resentment by adding a provision for 
cumulative voting in multimember constit- 
uencies. Patel angrily rejected both motions 
and this time was aided by two North Indian 
Muslims, Begum Aizaz Rasul of U.P. and 
Tajamul Hussain of Bihar, who argued that it 
was better to trust the good will of the majority 
community than to depend upon guarantees 
which would only isolate the Muslims in a 
perpetual political minority. The question of 
who really represented Muslim public opinion 
was much debated, but the outcome was that 
the original concession of reserved seats was 
lost too, which can only point to the conclusion 
that the League leaders had overreached them- 
selves.4 
Subsequently the League, charging gerry- 
mandering against Muslims, shifted its posi- 
tion to a demand for proportional repre- 
sentation with single transferable vote or Lari’s 
proposal of cumulative voting.” The latter 
existed until recently in elections to the Bom- 
bay Municipal Corporation and made it possi- 
ble for the League to elect four out of its five 
candidates to that body in April, 1961.3 


2 Tarjuman, Vol. II, No. 1 (May 1, 1964), pp. 
3-7; and Donald E. Smith, op. cit., p. 409. 

2 Election Manifesto of Indian Union Muslim 
League, issued in connection with the General 
Election, 1962, published by M. Mohammed 
Ismail Saheb, Chromepet, Madras, January 1962, 
p. 36. 

23 Personal interview with Haji Noor Mo- 
hammed Ahmed Sait, Jan. 13, 1964. Six Congress 
Muslims, two Communist and one P.S.P. were 
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Procedural reforms like these, of which the 
older Muslim leaders are still enamoured, are 
no real solution to the problem of adequate re l 
presentation. After all, this was the very con- 
clusion reached by the pre-partition League 
which led it to demand Pakistan. With these . 
devices, a few more members of the religious 
minority would get into office, but probably at 
the cost of solidifying Hindu self-consciousness 
and polarizing the two faiths again as in the 
1940’s. J.A. Laponce, who has exhaustively 
studied electoral methods for protecting minor- 
ities, has warned that the closer a separate reli- 
gious.minority party comes to obtaining a ma- 
jority of legislative seats, the more dangerous it 
is likely to appear to the dominant majority, _ 
with a consequent increase in the latter’s cohe X 
sion and hostility to the former.” 


Il, ALLIANCE WITH THE DOMINANT PARTY 


At the level of state politics, the League, 
where it has survived in the South, has oscil- 
lated between two strategies: one of seeking 
recognition from the ruling Congress Party as 
the sole representative of Muslims, and the 
other of attempting to forge a coalition of 
minor parties to oust Congress and convert the 
“one party dominant” system into a genuinely 
competitive multiparty system. 

Once the League had achieved its primary 
objective, the creation of Pakistan, the rem- 
nants of the party in India confronted the 
dilemmas of whether, and if so how and for 
what purposes to continue a separate political 
organization of the minority. In the tense 
months following independence, one after an- 
other of the provincial and district branches of 
the League disbanded.” When the final meeting 
of the All India Muslim League was held at 
Karachi December 14-15, 1947, to sever the 
Indian and Pakistani segments of the party, it 
was decided that the members from each coun- 
try should meet by themselves to ponder their 
respective futures.2” The choice of a Convenor 
for the Indian section was difficult because few 


also elected. Municipal Councillors’ List, Bombay, 
September 1961. 

x J. A. LaPonce, “Protection of Minorities by 
the Electoral System,” Western Political Quar- 
terly, 10 (1957), pp. 324, 338. 

% The terms are taken from Fred R. von der 
Mehden, Politics in the Developing Nations (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964). 

z Times of India, Indian and Pakistan Year- 
book and Who's Who, 1949, p. 509. 

87 “All India Muslim League Meeting in 
Karachi,” Tarjuman, Vol. I, No. 16 (Dec. 15, 
1963), pp. 10-12. 
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of the remaining leaders wanted to shoulder the 
responsibility and take the risk of calling a 
“gmeeting of Muslims in his city under the exist- 
ing conditions of communal riot and massacre. 
Since Madras, as mentioned above, had been 
almost entirely frse of disturbances, the re- 
cently chosen President of its provinsial 
League, M. Mohammed Ismail, was now des- 
ignated Convenor.’® 
Ismail summoned the Indian delegates to 
meet at Madras on March 10, 1948, but only 30 
of 147 came, and those mostly from the South 
(19 from Madras, 5 from Bombay and 3 from 
Mysore). Uttar Pradesh, the historic home of 
the party, was practically unrepresented and so 
it was that the center of the League’s activity 
shifted halfway across the subcontinent. Even 
' within the rump session there was disagree- 
ment with the idea of continuing as a political 
party. P.P. Hasan Koya, a legislator from Mal- 
abar, backed by M.S.A. Majid of Madras, 
moved to dissolve the party’s political activity, 
but after a hot debate they were defeated. A 
compromise resolution moved by P.K. Moi- 
deenkutty, another Moplah, was then passed, 
23-7, that “the Muslim League shall now de- 
vote its attention principally to the promction 
of the religious, cultural, educational and eco- 
nomic interests of the Muslims of the Union.’’9 
The League’s legislature parties were to be re- 
tained and a sukcommittee was appointed to 
frame a new constitution for what was now to 
Bie named the “Indian Union Muslim League.” 
f Significantly, the committee was directed to 
provide for “joining with any other pol‘tical 
party that can deliver the goods for the 
people.” A policy of electoral coalitions was 
clearly anticipated. The constitution ulti- 
mately passed in 1951% contains no mention of 
the above compromise clause but does em- 
power the League’s Council “to ally itself or 
cooperate with any other organization in the 
country whose aims and objects and program of 
work are identical with or approximately iden- 
tical with those of the Muslim League.” 
The question of whether to turn to Congress 
or its foes for alliance was much debated within 
the Muslim League of Madras as the first gen- 


38 Tarjuman, Vol. I, No. 2 (May 15, 1968), pp. 
43-7. 
y 23 Resolutions Passed at the Meeting of the 
`; Council of the Indian Union Muslim League Held 
on 10-38-48 at Madras, Madras, 1948, and per- 
sonal interview with P. P. Hasan Koya, April 13, 
1964. Emphasis added. 
30 Constitution of the Indian Union Muslim 
League (Passed at the meeting of the Council held 
on Ist September 1951). Emphasis added. 
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eral election approached in 1951. Mohammed 
Ismail negotiated first with the state Congress 
leadership, but set conditions which if accept- 
able locally were not approved by the Congress 
High Command in New Delhi: that Congress 
accept unaltered a list of League nominees from 
Ismail and not run any Muslim candidates 
itself. When rejected, the League Council re- 
solved to oppose Congress, Communists and 
Socialists alike in the election, although Ismail 
allowed the Bombay branch, now called the 
“Fourth Party”, to take the opposite course of 
backing Congress.” Post-election maneuvering 
in Madras, as we shall see in the next section, 
actually achieved the coveted Congress recog- 
nition as an official party and also, surprisingly, 
an invitation to its members to attend the im- 
portant Congress Legislature Party meetings! 

Later the same year, Dr. P. Subbaroyan, the 
Tamil Nad (.e., Madras) Congress President, 
reached an agreement with the League for the 
municipal elections by which the latter would 
be allotted seats in each town according to the 
Muslim proportion of the population in return 
for supporting Congress candidates for the rest. 
The pact was repudiated by Congress, again 
probably under orders from New Delhi, but the 
two parties together did achieve a majority in 
Tiruchirappalli which made possible the elec- 
tion of a Congress chairman. 

Two years later (1954) the Rajagopalachari 
cabinet fell in Madras. The shrewd state Con- 
gress President, Kamaraj Nadar, himself took 
over the reins as Chief Minister and restored 
stability to Madras by undercutting the anti- 
Brahmin demands of his foes. First, however, 
he had to obtain a seat in the Assembly, which 
required a by-election. The constituency he 
chose, Gudiyattam near Vellore, apparently 
had an appreciable Muslim minority, for he 
approached the League for help and received it 
unconditionally.*4 This informal alliance con- 
tinued during the Malabar District Board elec- 


31 Abdul Latif Farookhi in Madras Legislative 
Council Debates, 1952, Vol. VII, March 20, 1952, 
p. 188. 

32 K. T. Sheriff to M. Mohammed Ismail, 14-8- 
1961, in Correspondence Between Members of the 
Council of the Indian Union Muslim League and tts 
President Mr. M. Mohammed Ismail Sahib, 
Madras, 1961, p. 16. 

3 Report of K. T. M. Ahmed Ibrahim, op. cit., 
pp. 12-13. 

34 Seethi Sahib, op. cit.; Kamaraj’s role is ex- 
plained in R. Bhaskaran, “Aspects of Political 
Leadership in Madras,” unpublished paper de- 
livered at the Round Table of the International 
political Science Association, Bombay, Jan., 1964. 
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tions where the first big League conference 
since partition had taken place in 1953. 
Meanwhile, the process of reorganizing 
Indian state boundaries along linguistic lines 
got under way with the detachment of Andhra 
from Madras in 1953, followed by the creation 
of a new Kerala state, with a Muslim popula- 
tion of 18%,** out of Malabar and the former 
princely states of Travancore and Cochin in 
1956. This drastic truncation of Madras com- 
pletely changed the context within which the 
Muslim League had to operate. The removal of 
the areas in which the Communist Party- had 
its strongholds reduced Congress dependence 
upon the marginal votes of the League. The loss 
of Malabar to Kerala three years later meani 
another shift of the League’s own power base to 
a state even more remote than Madras from the 
northern center of Indian politics. The trans- 
formation of Madras from a multilingual state 
to an overwhelmingly Tamil-speaking one re- 
sulted in the replacement of English by Tamil 
as the official language of government, includ- 
ing the legislature, to the disadvantage of those 
Muslims whose mother tongue was Urdu and to 
the advantage of the Tamil-speaking Lebbais.?” 
In these unpropitious circumstances, Ismail 
nevertheless rejected Kamaraj’s offer to adopt 
as Congress candidates for the forthcoming 
1957 general election any ten Muslims for the 
legislature and three or four for Parliament 
whom the League leader would designate in 
return for his endorsement of the whole Con- 
gress slate. If elected, these ten would safe- 
guard Muslim rights. If they were dissatisfied 
with the treatment of Muslims, they could 
resign fram Congress and publicly declare their 
reasons for doing so. Ismail’s counter price was 
too high. He demanded: (1) that the League be 
recognized as the sole representative of 
Muslims; (2) that the League leaders select all 
Muslim candidates; (8) that these nominees 


% Debates 1954, Vol. VII, pp. 347, March 9, 
1954; for the Malabar meeting, see The Hindu, 
Oct. 25, 1953. 

38 Census of India, Paper No. 1 of 1963, 1961 
Census—Religion, p. 15. 

37 A Question in the Legislative Council (De- 
bates, 1955, Vol. X, March 17, 1955, p. 562) 
elicited the information that in 1954, 332 speeches 
in the Council were still in English and only 34 in 
Tamil; the number was more nearly even in the 
Assembly: 596 and 515 respectively. S. K. Ahmed 
Meeran estimates that about 90% of Madras 
State Muslims have Tamil as mother tongue and 
only 10% Urdu. Personal interview, May 13, 
1964. 
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run on a Muslim League ticket which Congress 
would then support.38 

The negotiations broke down again. Ismat 
regarded Kamaraj’s proposal as tantamount to ` 
the dissolution of his party. He also looked 
upon it as a purely personal arrangement which 
would not outlive him, Instead, he set up no 
official candidates at all this time, but backed a 
handful of Muslim Independents and took 
special care to work for the election of the 
Hindu opponents of the Congress Muslims, 
K.8.G. Haja Sheriff, A.A. Rasheed and 8. 
Khader Sheriff, except for his own former em- 
ployer, M.J. Jamal Mohideen. In contrast to 
1952, the Congress machine worked em 
all four Congress Muslim legislative candidat 
and two for Parliament won handily. P 
League had reached its low ebb. Out of the 
debacle, it saved only its usual safe Malabar 
seats (now in Kerala) which grew to eight plus 
one member of Parliament. In Kerala the party 
had to present its eighteen candidates as Inde- 
pendents because it was not recognized by the 
Election Commission. 

Ismail’s apparently suicidal policy in the 
first two general elections provoked a long- 
brewing crisis in the League Council in October, 
1956. That infrequently-summoned body had 
declined by deaths, retirement, defection and 
emigration to a mere eight members. Three of 
them, Mohammed Raza Khan, M.S.A. Majee 
K. T. Sheriff, protested against the fruitless- 
ness of fighting Congress in elections an 
then joining forces with it unconditionally 
afterwards. They urged instead that the 
League back Congress in toto from the begin- 
ning without demanding anything in return in 
order to win the good will of the party in power. 
President Mohammed Ismail used the votes of 
a number of “special invitees” to the Council 
from Malabar and Tiruchirappalli to smother 
the proposal. The three dissidents then with- 
drew, told the press their position and stayed 
aloof from active participation in the party and 
the 1957 election." The rebels were in a poor 
position to press their case because of the rather 
authoritarian character of the party’s 1951 
constitution. It gives the President the right to 
nominate Council members (Article 6,a,iii) and 
the Working Committee (Article 8), to convene 
meetings of both at his pleasure (Articles me | 
and 11) and in general, to ‘exercise all powers 
inherent in his office” (Article 21). The powers 


38 Correspondence, op. cit., Raza Khan, M.8. A. 
Majid and K. T. Sheriff to M. Mohammed Ismail, 


‘August 5, 1961, pp. 4-5. 


33 R. V. Krisna Ayyar, ed., All India Election 
Guide (Madras: Oriental Publishers, 1956), p. 72. 
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of the General Secretary are also in the Presi- 
dent’s hands because his brother, K.T.M. 

»¢ Ahmed Ibrahim, holds that office.*° 

“ ^ Out of a professed desire not to hurt the 
community by ‘washing its dirty linen in 
public” and perhaps impressed by the greater 
success of Ismail’s tactics in Kerala, the three 
splitters kept quiet until 1961 when Raza Khan 
completed his second term as a member of the 
Madras Legislative Council. Then in August, 
September and October, after petitioning the 
President for a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, again to no avail, they appeared at a 
series of League Primary Unit meetings to ex- 
plain their position and try to win away the 
membership from him. They protested about 
the lack of party elections, financial accounting 
and Council meetings and charged Ismail with 
misleading Muslims into dangerous antagonism 
with the majority party and community. Con- 
sequently they d2manded a return to the non- 
political aims and activities specified in the 
March, 1948 resolution. Despairing of budging 
the leader, they crganized a new party, the 
“All-India Muslim League” (in contrast to his 
“Indian Union Muslim League”) on October 
29, 1961 and released their correspondence 
with him for publication.” 

The new party proceeded to support the 
Congress in the approaching third general 
election. Besides the usual requests for better 

Z representation in the civil, police and military 
-services and in the legislatures, it asked that all 
Muslims, not just the Lebbais, be declared a 
“backward community” in Madras to gain the 
educational concessions accompanying that 
status, and urged relief measures for Indian 
nationals forced cut of Burma and Ceylon. It 
took a strong stand against the Constitution- 
burning demonstrations of the D.M.K. party 
with which Ismail was now allied. In the op- 
portune timing of this split in the Muslim 
League, one can’t help but suspect the hand of 
that master politician, Shri Kamaraj Nadar. 
At the least, he must have subsidized Raza 
Khan’s new periodical, Tarjuman, in which 


49 Constitution of the Indian Union Muslim 
League, op. cit. 

4“ Hindu, Aug. 21, Sept. 4, 14, Oct. 4, 1951. The 
-whole episode seems to contradict Myron 
Weiner’s finding that “the greatest enthusiasm for 
splits {in minor parties] has come from the rank 
and file... ,” Party Politics in India (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1957), pp. 229, 240. 

£2 Resolutions of the First Madras District Con- 
ference, All India Muslim League, held on No- 
vember 3, 1963, p. 2. 
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the editor’s version of League history was re- 
told. 

Ismail was not slow to retaliate, hurling in- 
vective at the seceders in his Urdu monthly, 
Nusrat,“ and defending his political tactics in 
the English-language organ of the League in 
Delhi, Siraat: “Without politics no organiza- 
tion can speak of or secure rights, particularly 
in a democratic setup where politics enters 
everywhere.’’** He accused them of being mere 
office-seekers and of exploiting the popularity 
of the party’s name among Muslims for their 
own purposes. Their activities, he concluded, 
‘have placed them outside the pale of the 
Muslim League.” Letters to the editor in Link 
and Siraat showed that non-Muslims found the 
two as like as Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
while Muslims found the similarity of names 
confusing." 

Ismail’s disparagement of his pro-Congress 
rivals as a mere “handful of people” turned out 
to be correct. Raza Khan had lost touch with 
the Muslim community during his nine years in 
the Legislative Council and the Muslim masses 
stayed with Ismail, as demonstrated in the 
municipal elections described below. Raza 
quarreled with Majeed, who wanted to give 
all-out support to Congress whereas Raza 
really preferred a more independent policy of 
dickering between parties and swinging the 
vote to whichever would deliver the goods to 
Muslims. A few unofficial candidates of the 
new party in the 1964 municipal election made 
a poor showing so Kamaraj lost interest in its 
leaders. Raza was unable to get back into the 
Legislative Council via the Graduates’ Con- 
stituency in 1964 and by 1965 seemed to be 
drifting back to his original affiliation.‘ 

The other case of League alliance with Con- 
gress came in the quite different circumstances 
of Kerala in 1959-61 where Congress, far from 
enjoying its usual easy preeminence, had ac- 
tually been driven from power for two years by 
the Communists. - 

The princely states of Travancore and 
Cochin had had Muslim cultural and educa- 


43 M. S. A. Majid denies this (personal inter- 
view, May 19, 1964) but Raza Khan admits that 
the support given their organization by the 
Madras Congress hurt them with their own com- 
munity (interview, May 24, 1964). 

4 Link, Nov. 12, 1961, p. 14. 

4 Straat, Nov. 1, 1961, p. 1. 

48 Link, Dec. 3, 1961; Straat, Feb. 16, 1962. 

417 Siraat, Jan. 1, 1965, p. 8, mentions his pres- 
ence at a meeting of the Indian Union Muslim 
League at Cannanore along with Ismail, Bafakhy 
Thangal and Abdus Samad. 
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tional organizations at least since the 1920's‘ 
and individual Muslims sat in the state legisla- 
tures in seats reserved for the minority just as 
in British India. For instance, K.M. Seethi 
Sahib, the late League Speaker of the Kerala 
Assembly, started his political career as a Con~ 
gress member of the Cochin Council in 1928. 
But here as in the other princely states, the 
Muslims were somewhat isolated from the All 
India Muslim League of Jinnah and the 
Pakistan Movement as well as being fewer in 


numbers than in Malabar. The Travancore 


League went through various metamorphoses 
depending on whether the nationalist or the 
“communalist”’ wing was dominant, alterna- 
tively asserting and abjuring its interest in 
partisan politics. When Kerala was formed in 
1956 out of Travancore, Cochin and Malabar, 
the Malabar League had to organize the 
southern part of the new state all over again. 
In November of that year a conference at 
Ernakulam chaired by Ismail formed the 
Kerala State Muslim League to combine the 
two sections. - 

In preparation for the 1957 general election, 
the Congress High Command appointed S.K. 

` Patil of Bombay to guide the Kerala Congress. 
He and the Praja Socialist (P.S.P.) leader, 
Pattom Thanu Pillai, met Seethi Sahib, 
Secretary of the League, on December 19th to 
discuss a triple alliance against the rising Com- 
munist Party. Enemies of the League, such as 
K. P. Keshava Menon, the influential editor of 
Mathrubhumi of Calicut, appealed to Prime 
Minister Nehru over the heads of the Congress 
emissaries and the proposed front was vetoed 
as in Madras. With three- and four-cornered 
races, a Communist cabinet came to power, 
the first in history to obtain a majority in a 
‘free election. Actually it can be argued that this 
Communist victory frightened the Congress 
leadership sufficiently to make it condone the 
formation two years later of exactly the kind 
‘of tripartite coalition envisaged by Patil in 
1957 and so long advocated by Ismail in 
Madras. 

The instability which has characterized 
Kerala politics ever since independence and 
which made possible the Communist victory of 
1957 has been explained in terms of: (1) a 
briefer and less intensive struggle for indepen- 
dence than elsewhere in India, which produced 
an untried and undisciplined Congress Party; 


48 The Age of Renaissance” in Kerala Muslim 
Directory, op. cit., pp. 303-816 (Translated by K. 
Vijaya Raghavan). i s 

4 K. P. Keshava Menon and U. A. Beeran, 
personal interviews, April 15, April 12, 1964. 
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(2) communal rivalries between fairly evenly 
matched Brahmins (6% but prestigious), Nairs 
(17%), Ezhavas (25%), Christians (24%) and 
Muslims (18%), which continued after their 
common foes—British and princely—disap- 
peared; (3) factional bickering in Congress and 
allegations of corruption and nepotism against 
its leaders undermined popular confidence in 
the ruling party.® Since 1948 the state has had 
seven elections (1948, 1951, 1954, 1957, 1960, 
1962, 1965), nine ministries and three periods 
of presidential rule, averages approximating 
those of the notoriously unstable French Third 
and Fourth Republics. From the point of view 
of a minority however, such evenly balanced 
forces and frequent shifts of power might af- 
ford better opportunities for political bargaing’ 
ing than where Congress is always in control.® 
As- the Congress, and particularly the Chris- 
tian minority within it, became ever more 
desperate to remove the Communists from 
power because of that party’s irfiltration of 
the police and civil service, the League found 
itself in the happy position of being courted by 
both sides, “ins” and “outs”. Ismail and Syed 
Abdur Rahiman Bafakhy Thangal, the State 
League President, cannily resisted the bland- 
ishments of the opposition and announced that 
each issue would be considered on its merits. 
Eventually fear of isolation, the desire for 
recognition by the Congress and distaste for 
the ‘“godlessness, violence and immorality” of 
the Communists” determined the League to 
cast its lot with the Congress and P.S.P. In 
June 1959, a “Three Party Joint Standing 
Committee” launched a ‘Liberation Move- 
ment” or Gandhian direct action campaign to |. 
drive the Communist ministry from office by 
creating such disorder that the Central govern- 
ment would have to step in and proclaim 
Presidential Rule, which it did on July 31, 
1959. Even then the Muslims balked to the last 
minute at closing down their own few private 
schools for fear of educational paralysis in an 
already disadvantaged community. However, . 
once the agitation got under way, Leaguers, 


50 Jitendra Singh, “Communism in Kerala,” . 
Political Quarterly, 31 (April 1960), p. 189. 

5t In my chapter in Donald E. Smith’s forth- 
coming Religion and Politics in. South Asian 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1966), F 
argue that Congress factional politics have not™- 
been as beneficial to the Muslim Community as 
genuine multiparty competition. This conclusion 
also sezms implicit in Paul R. Brass, Factional 
Politics in an Indian State (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1965), pp. 146, 184. 

52 Hindu, Aug. 9, 1959, p. 10. 
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despite their lack of experience in satyagraha, 
joined with enthusiasm in demonstrations and 
‘Wanderwent the usuel police charges and arrests. 
Congress and League, Hindu, Christian and 
Muslim displayed a unity against a common joe 
which they had nct enjoyed since the 1930's. 
The party flags were flown together and lead- 
ing Congressmen spoke from League platforms. 
Once the Communists were ousted, the part- 
ners still had te reach an electoral arrangement 
for the February 1960 special election or the 
outcome of 1957 would be repeated and all 
would have been for nought. But with the im- 
mediate threat of Communist rule removed 
and the League committed to the Congress side, 
the long range implications of too open an 
alliance with a “communal” party began to be 
brought to the attention of the High Command 
by the Congress Left wing and nationalist 
Muslims. How could Congress resist Hindu 
communalist pressures like those from the Jan 
Sangh and Hindu Mahasabha in the North, 
they argued, if it succumbed to Muslims in the 
South? The P.S.P., on the other hand, was 
small and desperate and had no such responsi- 
bilities or compunctions. Nehru and his lieu- 
tenants had rationalized at first that it was the 
Communists who had started the flirtation 
with the League, and that anyway the Kerala 
branch of the organization was democratic and 
not separatist as the old League had been. 
f Negotiations for a division of seats to be con- 
- tested by the three partners proceeded to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Thus Ismail gained 
what he had sought for in vain in Madras in 
1952 and 1957: Congress support for League 
candidates on a League ticket, though he 
couldn’t prevent his allies from putting up some 
of their own Muslims too. The League’s enemies 
managed to forestall a common election mani- 
festo and to hedge the implied promise of a 
League seat in the post-election coalition 
cabinet. 
As it turned out, the electoral coalition was 
too effective for League purposes. Although 
the party increased its Assembly delegation 
from eight to eleven by winning with all but 
one of its allotted candidacies, Congress cap- 
tured an absolute majority of seats and there- 
fore no longer depended on both of its small 
- “allies. This left the League in a not very satis- 
factory tactical >osition in 1960. It had con- 
\tributed to a resounding coalition victory over 
‘the Communists and thereby reduced its own 


53 E.g., the Congress Socialist Forum (Hindu, 
Sept. 23, 1959), Maulana Hifzur Rahman (Hindu, 
Aug. 4, 1959), P. K. Moideenkutty, (Hindu, Nov. 
30, 1959). 
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usefulness to the Congress. What would the 
party get for its efforts? Immediately a crisis 
arose over the formation of the new ministry. 
Lesgue leaders insist that there was no preelec- 
tion commitment, either written or oral, for 
League representation in the cabinet. They 
stoutly maintain that their only purpose in 
joining the Liberation Movement of 1959 and 
the election alliance was to “wipe out the 
Communist menace.” Preeleetion discussion of 
the division of offices would only have played 
into the latter’s hands. At the same time they 
add, “none of the Congress leaders told us there 
would be any difficulty including the Muslim 
League in the Ministry . . . Nobody said either 
that the League did not want or would not get a 
ministership.” In fact they charge it was the 
Congress newspapers and campaigners, such 
as S. K. Patil and P. T. Chacko, the Christian 
leader, who declared that there would be a joint 
ministry of all three parties. 

Complicated negotiations followed in Kerala 
and New Delhi. The P.S.P. and some of the 
Kerala Congressmen felt honor-bound to insist 
on League participation in the government 
while others, especially those from Malabar and 
nationalist Muslims like A. A. Rahim, T. O. 
Bava and Moidu Moulvi, joined with the 
North Indian Congress leadership as in 1957 
to block it. Prime Minister Nehru, repeating 
his tragic historic error of 1937 in U. P.,® now 
found the League’s election manifesto objec- 
tionable because it was too much like that of 
tke pre-partition body of the same name. Pre- 
sumably what nettled the Congress chief most 
was the League’s persistent claim to be the 
sole representative of Muslims and its demand 
for proportional representation.® Otherwise, its 
program was practically indistinguishable from 
the Congress’s in its endorsement of planning, 
the “socialistic pattern of society,” industriali- 
zation, Harijan uplift, land ceilings, education, 
prohibition and an end to corruption. 

As substitutes for a state cabinet seat, Nehru 
o-fered the Speakership of the Kerala Assembly 
(because it did not entail responsibility for 


s C. H. Mohammed Koya, Kerala Ministry 
Formation and the Muslim League, (Calicut: 
Green House, 1960) (Translated by U. A. Beeran); 
Personal interview with Syed Abdur Rahiman 
Bafakhy Thangal, April 15, 1964. 

5 In 1937 Nehru prevented a Congress— 
League coalition in the United Provinces which 
might conceivably have forestalled partition. See 
Ram Gopal, op. cit., pp. 247-249. 

% Manifesto of the Indian Union Muslim 
League with Particular Reference to Kerala State, 
(Chromepet, Madras, 1959). 
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government policy) and a place in the Rajya 
Sabha (the upper house of Parliament) as 
symbols of continued cooperation. Stung by the 
High Command’s ingratitude, the League now 
insisted that it not be discriminated against; 
either it must be included or the Congress must 
form a one-party ministry. The P.S.P. loyally 
resolved not to join without the consent of the 
third member of the alliance. Congress refused 
the gambit, knowing all too well that factional 
strife within its own ranks would render its 
slim majority unstable. It wished to nail down 
its partners’ support by giving them office but 
without cabinet rank. Various Congress nego- 
tiators countered with two more proposals: 
a joint Assembly party (even more objection- 
able to the High Command) or a P.S.P.— 
League minority government. Experience of 
the first such ministry in 1954 in Travancore- 
Cochin showed how briefly that would endure. 
The deadlock broke when Congress dangled 
the Chief Ministership before P.S,P. leader 
Pattom Thanu Pillai and lured him into per- 


suading the League to settle for the Speaker- 


ship. The next month Seethi Saheb, the senior 
League legislator, was elected to that office and 
Ebrahim Sulaiman Sait to the Rajya Sabha. 
Nationalist Muslims were placated by the 
elevation of P. P. Ummer Koya to the Ministry 
and Nafeesath Beevi to the Deputy Speaker- 
ship, thus reasserting the Congress position 
that it too represents Muslims, 

Despite this crisis, the coalition might have 
limped along for the full five-year term of the 
Assembly had it not been for two untoward 
events: the communal riots in Jabalpur 
(Madhya Pradesh) in February, 1961, and the 
death of Seethi Saheb on April 17th of that 
year. The former event produced a distinct 
stiffening in the Congress attitude towards 
- “communalism,” as formulated in its Durgapur 
Resolution, and even led to discussion of a ban 
on communal parties, clearly aimed at the 
League. The other event reopened the whole 
question of the League’s position in the govern- 
ment, All parties agreed that the new Speaker 
must be a Muslim, but the same men who had 
stood against League cabinet entry in 1960 now 
hypocritically invoked a sort of rebus sic stanti- 
bus doctrine to renege on the earlier agreement 
with the League and demand the election of 
Nafeesath Beevi, the Congress lady Deputy 
Speaker.*7 Ismail strongly rejected all non- 
League Muslims for the post and threatened 
to break up the alliance unless his party got its 
due. The Communists tried to widen the 


57 Hindu, May 30, p. 5; June 7, p. 1; Aug. 13, 
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breach between their foes by offering to vote - 
for a Congress candidate, and, failing that, 

offered one of their own Muslims, Aysha Baii 
Eventually saner counsel prevailed within tlhe ~. 
Congress and a compromise was effected 
whereby C. H. Mohammed Koya, the League’s 
candidate, would be elected provided. he re- 
signed his legislative party affiliation before- 
hand. Thus Congressmen would technically 
not be voting for a Leaguer. Koya reveals in 


‘his description of the imbroglio that his party’s 


leaders had a hard time convincing the younger 
members to swallow this humiliation for the 
sake of unity against the Communists. 

Not only did Seethi Saheb’s Speakership 
have to be filled but also his Assembly seat. 
Pressure was applied by the All India Congress’ 
Cornmittee to the Kerala Pradesh Congress 
Committee not to endorse the League’s candi- 
date for the latter, Mohsin Bin Ahmed. When 
further word came from New Delhi not even to 
leave the seat uncontested, the distraught 
Kerala Congressmen refused on the sensible 
ground that no Congressman could win against 
the League in this Muslim constituency. The 
alliance in this by-election was far more tenu- 
ous than in 1960 because, on paper, Congress- 
men were simply told to vote as they liked; 
only verbally did orders come down to work 
for Mohsin." A young Congressman, K, Kunhi 
Mohammed, not without encouragement from 
higher up, rebelled at this blatant evasion and 
stood as an Independent with the all-too-will- 
ing aid of the Communists. He was suspended 
by the K.P.C.C. for his audacity and lost the 
election by a wide margin. 

The straw that broke the League camel’s 
back was laid on that Fall when Congress 
President Sanjiva Reddi announced that his 
party would “have no truck” with its erstwhile 
ally in the third general election. K. Hassan 
Gani, League Assembly leader, warned that his 
party could function just as comfortably in 
opposition, and the party’s Council voted to 
treat Congress thereafter with reciprocity. 


58 C, H. Mohammed Koya, Muslim League and 
the Kerala Assembly Speaker Problem (Calicut: 
Green House, 1961) (Translated by U. A. Beeran). 
Unlike the Madras case (Footnote 41), this seems 
to fit Myron Weiner’s propcsition. = 

59 Personal interview with P. P. Hasan Kove Jj 
April 13, 1964. 

°° Hindu, Oct. 9, p. 6; Oct. 12, 1981, p. 11; 
C. K. Govindan Nair, K.P.C.C. President and 
always hostile to the League, is said to have been 
instrumental in this decision, winning out over 
Chacko and Shanker, who replaced the P.S.P. 
Chief Minister in Sept. 1962. 
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But the ruling party didn’t really need the 
third partner’s assembly votes as long as the 
P.S.P. stayed witk it, so when in November, 

gel, the League broke from the alliance and 
Koya resigned his speakership, it can accurately 
be said that Congress had driven it out.@ 

The League has burnt its fingers each time 
it has allied itself with the Congress because 
of the irreconcilable contradiction between 
Ismail’s demand to be accepted as the sole 


channel of Muslim political expression and the. 


North Indian Congress leaders’ equally doc- 
trinaire dislike of any party based on religion. 
As long as Congress thinks of itself as represent- 
ing all legitimate interests in the nation and 
the opposition as in some sense “un-Indian,”’ 
Jon not be a comfortable alliance partner for 
y party, let alone a religious one.® Now that 
Nehru is gone and the more practical Madrasi, 
Kamaraj Nadar, as President of Congress is 
one of his chief successors, the way may be 
open for an eventual resumption of the relation- 
ship unless the war with Pakistan in 1965 has 
spread religious animosities to the South. 
Ismail on his side has shown greater flexibility 
in dealing with his new allies, the D.M.K. and 
Swatantra Parties. If his party and Muslims 
in general are to reap more benefits from politi- 
cal bargaining, they can’t afford to be taken 
for granted by the opposition anya more than 
by Congress. 


: A I. ALLIANCES WITH OPPOSITION PARTIES 


o ‘It will be recalled that the resolution of the 
League meeting at Madras in March, 1948 as 
well as its constitution of 1951 opened the door 
to alliance with any other political party. 
While President Mohammed Ismail for years 
harbored an understandable preference for 
working arrangements with Congress as the 
government in power in succession to the 
British, he was also prepared to dicker with 
the opposition when negotiations with the 
ruling party foundered. 
In the first general election of 1951-52 when 
.Congress spurned him, he threw his support to 
some forty or fifty Independent. candidates in 
Madras apparently hoping that no party would 
achieve a majority and the League would hold 
the balance of pcwer. Of Muslim candidates, 
Ismail designated fourteen (13 for M.L.A. and 
Ee for M.P.) to run in the League’s name and 
ix (8 each for Assembly and Parliament) also 
fas Independents. The latter ruse may have 


‘t New York Times, Nov. 11, 1961. 
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been employed so that credit could be claimed 
if any unlikely candidate won but he could be 
disavowed if he lost; or it may have represented 
an effort to attract non-League and even non- 
Muslim votes in particular constituencies. It is 
noteworthy that only eight of the twenty were 
incumbents from 1946. The rest of the sitting 
legislators apparently shied away from certain 
defeat or were businessmen who feared antag- 
onizing the ruling party. Two other former 
sitting Leaguers (P. K. Mohideenkutty and 
S. K. Ahmed Meeran) contested unsuccess- 
fully as Congressmen, and one (Abdul Latif 
Farookhi) as an Independent. Congress put up 
a total of fifteen Muslims in Madras (12 for 
Assembly and 3 for Parliament). Ismail pur- 
posely worked against these men, whom he re- 
garded as traitors, even if it meant directing his 
followers to vote for Hindus, in order to vali- 
date his claim that the League alone could 
represent Muslims, 

The results, as elsewhere in India, were dis- 
astrous for Muslim participation in the law- 
making bodies: the League seated only five 
M.L.A.’s (including one Scheduled Caste mem- 
ber)“ and one M.P., all from Malabar, while 
the Congress captured only two places for the 
minority community. How low had the proud 
League of 1946 fallen only six years later! One 
other resource remained to Ismail: the victori- 
ous Independent Hindu candidates whom he 
had endorsed. From among them, his lieu- 
tenants, M. S. A. Majid and Mohammed Raza 


88 Farookhi commented bitterly afterwards 
(Debates, op. cit.), “If we had put forward reason- 
able demands the Congress or Praja Party or the 
Communist would have given us enough oppor- 
tunities [7.e., nominations] and the number of 
Muslims in the new. legislature would have been 
much more than what it is. I have not gone... 
with a begging bowl... to any party and asked 
for their ticket. I stood as an Independent and got 
defeated. It was the duty of some party or other 
to ask me to stand on their ticket, but they did 
not do so. I have played my part well... did not 
flatter government or cringe.’’ Another former 
Muslim legislator told me he advised Kamaraj to 
put up one Muslim candidate in each district to 
win the minority’s confidence but was told they 
must command at least 20% of their own com- 
munity’s votes and be able to raise thirty thou- 
sand rupees for the campaign. 

“ S. V. Kogekar and R. L. Park, Reports on the 
Indian General Elections, 1951-52, (Bombay: 
Popular Book Depot, 1956), p. 89, say there was 
au alliance between the League and the Scheduled 
Caste Federation for this seat and one at Kaly- 
andrug in Anantapur. 
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Khan, canvassed for votes in the indirect, 
preferential ballot for members of the upper 
house of Parliament (Rajya Sabha). They 
barely scraped together the minimum necessary 
thirteen in the Madras Assembly (5 League, 5 
Independents and 3 second and third prefer- 
ences) with which to send the party President 
to New Delhi. The next year Raza Khan was 
himself elevated to the state Legislative Coun- 
cil in similar manner.® 

Congress itself emerged from the first general 
election in a very shaky position in Madras be- 
cause of the Kamma-Reddi caste rivalry in 
coastal Andhra, anti-Brahminism of many 
Tamils and neglect of Malabar. In this crisis 
the tiny delegation of Leaguers appeared to be 
in a good bargaining position. The Communist, 
Praja and Socialist parties tried jointly to 
organize a united front with the many Inde- 
pendents to prevent formation of a new Con- 
gress ministry by C. Rajagopalachari, the 
former Governor-General of India, and ap- 
proached the League to cooperate in this plan. 
The party refused, professedly on religious 
grounds, to join a coalition of atheists.®” It also 
cited the need for stability in the state which 
such a diverse coalition could not supply. 
Rajagopalachari then solicited Uppi Saheb, 
the League’s Assembly leader, for the party’s 
votes against a motion of no confidence and 
obtained them without conditions!/®* It is sur- 
prising that Uppi Saheb didn’t negotiate for a 
League seat in the cabinet as the Tamil Nad 
Toilers Party and the Commonwealth Party 
did,®* but the confidence vote turned out 200- 


6 Correspondence, op. cit., M.S. A. Majid to M. 
Mohammed Ismail Saheb, 148-61, pp. 14-15. 
Raza Khan sat first as an Independent and then 
joined the United Party, a purely legislative 
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6 On the background of Congress weakness in 
Madras, see Lloyd Rudolph, “Urban Life and 
Populist Radicalism; Dravidian Politics in 
Madras,” Journal of Asian Studies, 20 (May 
1961), 283-297. Selig Harrison has sought to ex- 
plain Communist strength in Andhra at that time 
in terms of a Kamma-Reddi caste rivalry in 
India, the Dangerous Decades. (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960). This view has been 
modified by Carolyn Elliott in her unpublished 
paper, “Caste and Politics in Andhra Pradesh,” 
delivered at the Association for Asian Studies 
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6’ Myron Weiner, The Politics of Scarcity 
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151 in favor of Congress so it would appear the 
the Muslims were outmaneuvered and lot 
their “‘swing-vote” advantage. What they di 
gain from “Rajaji,” besides the exclusion « 
Congress Muslims from the cabinet, was h 
coveted recognition as an official party. Th 
demonstrates that Ismail’s real purpose we 
alliance with Congress-and also illustrates th 
narrow limits within which he could bargai 
with the opposition when he found the 
atheism even more distasteful than Congre: 
secularism. 

The second general election (1957) found tk 
League’s opportunities for maneuver even mo 
circumscribed in Madras but simultaneousl 
broader in Kerala because of states’ reorganizt 
tion as described above. C. N. Annadure. 
Chief of the Tamil separatist party, D.M.} 
(Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam), approache 
Ismail for an electoral alliance but proved £ 
that time to be unwilling to accept the latter 
conditions: a cessation of attacks on religio 
and the disavowal of secessionist aims.7° 

The League did reach an agreement in Keral 
with the Praja Socialist Party,” but it mad 
little difference because the two parties’ ares 
of strength lay in opposite ends of the state 
the League in the North, the P.S.P. in tk 
South. Without an arrangement with the Co: 
gress, they were not strong enough to stem tk 
Communist tide. Actually the League ben 
fitted to the extent that it garnered enoug 
votes to be recognized by the Central Electio 
Commission as a state party which could hay 
its own ballot symbol in the next election. 

The party used its increased strength in tk 
Kerala Assembly after 1957 to prass a numb« 
of both religious and economic demands: i 
the former category, restoration of religious ir 
struction in schools, the removal from tex 
books of passages offensive to Muslims, and a 
end to old Madras State restrictions on tk 
building of new mosques and madrassal 
(seminaries) in Malabar; in the latter categor 
more reservations (10% instead of 7.5%) fc 
Muslims as a “backward community” in co 
leges and civil service and their promotion t 
higher posts in the latter, the appointment of 
Muslim to the Public Service Commission an 





(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1962 
p. 55. See also Lloyd and Susanne Rudolph, ‘‘T} 
Political Role of India’s Caste Associations. 
Pacific A fairs, 33 (March 1960), 16-19. 

70 Personal interview with M. Mohamme 
Ismail, May 21, 1964; and Siraat, Dec. 1, 196 
p. 2. ° 

uP. K. Kunju, personal interview, April 
1964. 
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the Kerala High Court, and more government 
investment in Malabar.” 

The Communist cabinet of Nambudiripad 
sonceded some high-level Muslim appoint- 
ments and promotions, mosque-building per- 
mits, expunged undesirable textbook passages 
and backed down on its proposal to eliminate 
communal reservations.” In fact the Com- 
munists challenged the League to prove that 
their regime was not safeguarding Muslim in- 
terests. Rank and file Muslims did not share 
the intense indignation of Christians over the 
government’s Education Bill to take over 
management of private schools or of the Nairs 
over the Agrarian Relations Bill.“ In the end, 
however, as we have seen, the same considera- 

pions which drove the League back to Congress 
in Madras in 1952 prevailed in Kerala in June 
1959. 

An important rapercussion of the Congress- 
League-P.S.P. “Liberation Movement” in 
Kerala as well as a cause of its later collapse 
was to encourage Muslims further north to re- 
vive long dorman; branches of the party.” As 
early as July, 1959, it was reported that C. H. 


2 C. H. Mohammed Koya, “Muslim League in 
the Kerala Assembly,” in Kerala State Muslim 
League Souvenir, 1959, pp. 1-6 (translated by 
U. A. Beeran). 

133 Hindu, June 24, 1958, Dec. 7, 1958; Feb. 28, 
June 24, July 17, 1959; personal interview with 
\R. V. Abdulla Koya, April 15, 1964. 

4 Link, June 21, 1959; Hindu, July 18, 1959. 

15 Logically, one would expect that Hyderabad 
City with its near-majority of Muslims and ‘ong 
tradition of Muslim rule would have been fertile 
ground for League recruitment. However, the 
exclusive local or ‘‘mulki” sentiment there gave 
the advantage tc another party, the Majlis 
Titihadul-Muslimin. Its founder, Nawab Bahadur 
Yar Jung, was simultaneously President of the 
States Muslim League (personal interview with 
Haji Abdul Lateef Khan, President, Organizing 
Committee, Muslim League of Telangana, June 
28, 1964). Between Independence and the Hy- 
derabad “Police Action” of September, 1948, this 
party and its paramilitary wing, the Razakars, 
under Kasim Rizvi dominated the Nizam’s state. 
On the release of Rizvi from prison in 1957, the 

„party was revived by its present leader, Abdul 
Wahid Owaisi. (See my “Revival of the Majlis 

- ittihad-ul-Muslimin of Hyderabad,’ Muslim 
' World, v. 53 (July 1963), 234-243.) Ismail has 
tried in vain to get Owaisi to merge his party with 
the Muslim League. The local League has been 
signally unsuccessful in its electoral ventures, 
possibly because of a largely non-mulki leader- 
ship. 
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Mohammed Koya, the League’s Assembly 
party leader in Kerala, while on his way back 
from Haj to Mecca, urged Bombay Muslims to 
reorganize. Since the chief officers of the 
Fourth Party (A. K. M. Hafizka and Hasanali 
P. Ebrahim) had deserted to Congress in 1955, 
it devolved upon Haji Noor Mohammed 
Ahmed Sait (M.L.A. 1946-52 and ex-Secretary 
and Vice-President of the Provincial League), 
who had avoided the Fourth Party in favor of 
the Socialists in 1952, to undertake the task. 
This he did on August 9, 1959. The party has 
maintained a precarious existence in the Mus- 
lim majority wards of Bombay city since that 
date, aided, as we have noted, by the multi- 
member district system with cumulative vot- 
ing.7? The Jabalpur communal riots of Febru- 
ary, 1961 probably also increased the League 
vote in Bombay. Congress, with less than a 
majority on the Corporation Council was 
tempted to make a deal with the League. 

This limited advance encouraged the party 
to play for higher stakes in the 1962 general 
election. It designated three candidates for the 
Maharashtra state Assembly and supported 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani against Nehru’s 
favorite, V. K. Krishna Menon, in the prestige 
contest for the North Bombay parliamentary 
seat.” In return Kripalani’s backers, the 
P.S.P., Swatantra and Republican Parties, 
were supposed to vote for the League candi- 
dates. All four lost, however, including the 
League’s young Secretary, a former school 
teacher named Ghulam M. Banatwalla, who 
lost by the narrow margin of 449 votes out of 
37,363 to Mustafa G. N. Faki, the Muslim 
General Secretary of the Bombay Pradesh 
Congress Committee.” Afterwards, the League 
state president had to deny rumors that he had 
entered negotiations with 8. K. Patil to disband 
his organization; instead he launched into 
municipal elections elsewhere in Maharashtra 
state. A proposal to replace Bombay’s munici- 
pal voting system with single member wards 
may sound the death knell for the League in 
that city.® As an example of the issues agitated 


18 Link, July 19, 1959, p. 11; and June 4, 1961, 
p. 14. 

1 B. A. V. Sharma and R. Jangam, The Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, an Election Study (Bom- 
bay: Popular Book Depot, 1962). 

18 Siraat, Feb. 1, 1962, p. 7; Deccan Chronicle, 
Feb. 17, 1962; Link, Feb. 25, 1962, p. 14; Norman 
D. Palmer, “The 1962 Election in North Bom- 
bay,” Pacific Affairs, 36 (Summer 1963), p. 123. 

19 Report on the Third General Elections in 
India, 1962, Vol. II, p. 264. 

8 Siraat, Jan. 1, 1965, p. 4. 
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by the party in Bombay, recent resolutions of 
its Working Committee: (1) expressed sym- 
pathy with victims of language riots; (2) asked 
that the question of Urdu language be re- 
viewed; (3) requested the government to re- 
store Muslim festivals to the list of public holi- 
days; (4) expressed concern over a proposed bill 
to ban cow slaughter; (5) regret over Bom- 
bay’s sanction for closing Municipal slaughter 
houses on Hindu holidays when they coincide 
with Muslim Id; (6) expressed concern over 
the mixing of Halal and Jhatka meat in slaugh- 
ter houses, and (7) requested a ban on an issue 
of Life magazine which pictured the Prophet 
Mohammed.® Two of the thirteen members of 
the Bombay Port Haj Committee which regu- 
lates traffic on the annual pilgrimage to Mecca 
are elected by the Muslims on the Municipal 
Corporation. In January, 1964, by drawing lots 
with the two Congress Muslims, the four 
Leaguers were able to get one of their number 
on this prestigious committee while a Congress 
Muslim got the other place. 

If the League enjoyed scant.success in Bom- 
bay, Ismail’s efforts in Northern India met with 
total failure. Reports appeared in the press 
about organizational meetings of the League in 
Ahmedabad (Gujerat), Bhopal (Madhya Pra- 
desh), Purnea (Bihar), Kotah (Rajasthan) and 
Calcutta. But close on their heels came 
further news that the party convenors in 
Lucknow, Aligarh, Bhopal and Calcutta were 
arrested, the Calcutta office was ‘‘under lock 
and key’’® and Maulana Abdul Waheed Sid- 
diqui, editor of Nai Dunya of Delhi, was de- 
tained for merely advocating the reestablish- 
ment of she party.*4 In North India clearly the 
state and central government and probably 
most Muslims themselves would not risk this 
development in the communally sensitive 
regions near to Pakistan where many Sikh and 
Hindu refugees from that country have settled. 
Ismail held an “All-India” convention of his 
party in Madras and talked bravely of setting 
up candidates in Uttar Pradesh in 1962, but in 
the end there were none north of Nagpur. In- 
stead some potential League candidates joined 
with the Republican Party (the former Sched- 
uled Castes Federation) and won a few legisla- 
tive and Parliamentary seats on its ticket, 


81 Siraat, Mar. 1, 1965, p. 5, and Oct. 1, 1963, 
p. 4; 

32 Link, Oct. 25, 1959, p. 11, Feb. 7, Mar. 13, 
Aug. 7, Dec. 4, 1960; Hindu, May 15, 1961; 
Siraat, Oct. 1, 1964. 

83 Link, July 16, 1961, p. 19; an authoritative 
source within the League admits that two factions 
within the Calcutta office denounced each other as 
Pakistani agents to the government 

% Siract, Jan. 1, 1962, p. 1. 
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Even without the hated League label, some,of 
these men have suffered preventive detention 
for ‘provocative’ speeches. x 

In Madras the League has been resuscitate 
from its nadir in 1957 by alliance with the 
D.M.K. and Swatantra parties, Consequently, 
it endured an internal split so characteristic of 
Indian political organizations. From 1919 until 
1959, the Madras Municipal Corporation 
Council included seven special seats reserved 
for corporate functional bodies like the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce and the Hides and 
Leather Merchants Association.% In the 1955 
municipal election, these accounted for two of 
the four places won by Muslims: three Con- 
gressmen and an Independent. Four years 
later, the year of the triple alliance in Keralax 
the Muslim League elected a Councilman in 
Madras for the first time since independence: 
A.K.A. Abdus Samad from Harbour Division, 
the only constituency with a Muslim ma- 
jority.® The D.M.K. seated a Muslim too, 
M. 8. Abdul Khader. The latter became 
Mayor in 1959 under a scheme of communal 
rotation of the position dating back to about 
1923 when the D.M.K.’s progenitor, the Jus- 
tice Party, was in power. It rotated first, 
third, fifth and seventh years in the cycle to a 
non-Brahmin caste Hindu, second to a Muslim, 
fourth to a Christian, sixth to a Scheduled 
Caste member and eighth to a Brahmin.!? 
Since the D.M.K. had a plurality only (45 out 
of 100 members), Abdus Samad’s vote wa 
clearly one of the crucial ones.®? 


s E.g., Muzafar Hussain Kachochvi, M. P., 
Times of India, March 6, 1964; Dr. Abbas Malik, 
Statesman, Sept. 25, 1963; Hafiz Ali Bahadur 
Khan, Siraat, Oct. 1, 1964. Unfortunately there is 
an economic conflict of interests between the 
Chamars, who provide the backbone of the Re- 
publican Party in U.P. and are traditionally 
leather workers, and the Muslims some of whom 
have been proprietors and middlemen in the 
leather industry. Since 1964, Ismail has staged 
something of a comeback in North India through 
membership in the Muslim Majlis-i-Mushawarat 
(consultative council) in conjunction with the 
Jamaati-Islami, the historically nationalist 
Jamiat-ul-ulema-i-Hind and some dissident Con- 
gress Muslims. . 

86 Personal interview with A. A. Rasheed, May 
11, 1964. 

87 Personal interview with A. K. A. Abdus 
Samad, May 16, 1964. 

88 Personal interview with A. K. Refaye, editor 
Urimaikural, May 7, 1964; and Hindu, Nov. 19, 
1960, Nov. 3, 1962. 

89 Abdus Samad’s vote for the D.M.K. Muslim 
for Mayor would seem contrary to Ismail’s de- 
mand that only the League represent Muslims, 
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This minor victory, like that in Bombay, 
emboldened Ismail to venture seven candi- 
dates for the Assembly and Abdus Samad for 
Parliament in the 1962 general election. He 
now acted in close harmony with the D.M.K. 
and the new free enterprise party, Swatantra, 
which was led by the former Congress Chief 
Minister, Rajagopalachari. In keeping with 
the alliance with the latter, the League’s 1962 
manifesto” places a new emphasis on the need 
for retaining a permanent place for regulated 
private enterprise in the economy in order not 
to destroy the spirit of incentive “which is a 
basic human instinct and a law of nature.” 
Therefore “the nationalization process ought 
not to be carried too far.” Of the eight candi- 
“flates only Abdus Samad came close to success. 

“However, the party’s voters contributed to the 
election of fifty D.M.K. legislators who there- 
upon repaid the dsbt, as some of the League- 
backed Independents had in 1952, by sending 
Abdus Samad to tae Rajya Sabha in 1964 and 
another of the younger Leaguers, K. S. Abdul 
Wahab, to the Madras Legislative Counci in 
1962. This time Ismail himself took no 
chances by running in his home state, but got 
himself sent to the more powerful lower house 
of Parliament fror: a safe Moplah constituency 
in Kerala. An indirect consequence of the 
burgeoning Dravidian—Muslim alliance may 
have been to induce Congress Chief Minister 
amaraj to select one of his own party’s 
muslims, S. M. Abdul Majid, for the state 

\ cabinet, the first since 1939. 

The League’s most ambitious endeavor so 
far in Madras came in February, 1964 when it 
entered 84 candidates in municipal contests 
throughout the state and seated 54, including 





but he replies that the D.M.K. doesn’t claim to 
represent them the way Congress does. Interview 
with M. Mohammed Ismail, May 21, 1964. 

9 Election Manifesto of the Indian Union 
Muslim League, Issued in connection with the 
General Election, 1962, (Chromepet, Madras, 
Jan. 1962), pp. 3, 13, 22. 

Personal Interview with A.K.A. Abdus 
Samad, May 16, 1954. 

% Link, Mar. 25, 1962, p. 18. Another possible 
result was the election by Congress of N. Mo- 

_ Aammed Anwar, a former League M.L.A. (1946- 

52) , to the Rajya Sabha in 1962 apparently with 
“she consent of Ismail, which looks like a fruition of 
‘Kamaraj’s offers of 1952 and 1957. In a sensa- 
tional speech in 1964, Anwar castigated his fellow 
Congress Muslims as “show boys.” When needled 
about his own affiliation by Ebrahim Sulaiman 
Sait, he retorted, “There is no political party of 
the Muslim community in this country excepting 
the Muslim Leagve”’: Hindu, April 26, May 2, 
1964. 
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five in Madras city, which wiped out Congress 
Muslim representation there. The joint posters 
of League, D.M.K. and Swatantra were still in 
evidence when I visited the city in May of that 
year. Since the D.M.K. now held a narrow 
49-40 lead over the Congress in the state 
capital, the League votes again potentially 
held the balance of power between them. It is 
therefore not surprising that Dr. Habibullah 
Baig, the party’s leader in the Corporation 
Council, was raised to Deputy Mayor in 
1964.% Now that the D.M.K. has foresworn 
irreligion and secession, the League’s leaders 
confidently look forward to gaining a place in 
the state cabinet if their allies should win a 
majority in the next general election. Beyond 
Madras, however, the alliance is of no use be- 
cause of the purely provincial appeal of the 
Dravidian movement. 

After Congress drove the League into opposi- 
tion in Kerala in November, 1961, the latter 
nevertheless continued to flourish in that state 
in a modest way. It demonstrated again its 
strength among the Moplahs by electing two 
out of three of its candidates for Parliament, 
Ismail and ©. H. Mohammed Koya, in Febru- 
ary, 1962 against both Congress and Com- 
munists opponents, despite the League Presi- 
dent coming from outside of the state and not 
speaking Malayalam.” Next Spring the per- 
formance was repeated when another Leaguer 
won Koya’s Assembly seat handily. 

Thereafter, naturally, relations between the 
former partners were seriously strained as the 
League prepared to settle the score with Con- 
gress for its treachery.% The dilemma of the 
traditionalist leaders like Bafakhy Thangal 
was how to do this without bringing the atheis- 
tic Communists back to power. For the younger 
men this was less of a problem since they found 
the economic program of the Marxists attrac- 
tive. Panchayat and municipal elections were 


3 Deccan Chronicle, Feb. 24, 1964. 

% Siraat, Dec, 16, 1964, p. 9. 

% Government of India, Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting, Publications Division, 
India 1962, a Reference Annual, p. 567; Ali 
Ashraf, “Muslim Groups” in “Election Analysis” 
a symposium of Seminar, No. 34 (June 1962), pp. 
38-40. 

s% However, the League Assemblymen con- 
tinued to support Chief Minister Pattom Thanu 
Pillai and his successor, Shanker, by abstaining 
on crucial votes rather than voting with the Com- 
munists against the cabinet. In the case of 
Shanker, it may have been because as an Ezhava 
he would favor the continuation of reservations 
for Backward Classes which benefitted Muslims: 
Hindu, Oct. 12, 1962, p. 1, and personal interview 
with Dr. V. K. Sukumuran Nair, April 6, 1964. 
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long impending in Kerala and they offered the 
League its first local opportunity to show its 
independence. The Trivandrum city corpora- 
tion poll in October, 1960 had taken place 
while the triple alliance was still in effect, so 
the League garnered two seats. But two years 
later it was ready to essay a local pact with the 
Communists in Kozhikode (Calicut). It had 
been arranged among the three leading parties 
in that Malabar city (Communist, Congress 
and League) to elect a joint non-partisan civic 
board. Because of its unhappy experience in 
1960, the League insisted upon a prior agree- 
ment for rotation of the mayoralty over the five 
year term: Congress, Communist, League, 


Congress, Communists. This was upset by the. 


League’s béte noir, C. K. Govindan Nair, 
Kerala Pradesh Congress President, who com- 
pelled the local Congressmen to withdraw lest 
they be responsible for electing a ‘‘communal’’ 
mayor for even one year.” The other two par- 
ties stuck together as the “Civic Front” and 
captured between them 32 of 45 seats, so the 
League’s M. Bavutty Haji became Deputy 
Mayor and then Mayor in a more advantage- 
ous two-out-of-five rotation plan. 

That same Fall of 1962 an escape from the 
League’s quandary and its danger of isolation 
“in the wilderness” began to present itself when 
the Chinese attack on India split the Com- 
munist Party of India into two wings, pro- 
Russian and pro-Chinese. The Communist 
Mayor of Calicut and Bafakhy Thangal could 
agree on condemning Chinese aggression. 
Paradoxically, the entente between Communist 
China and Pakistan may have facilitated an 
eventual understanding between the Left (pro- 
Chinese) Communists and the League, or so 
their enemies charged by likening them to. the 
“Peking—(Rawal)pindi Axis.’’%8 


On the Congress side, the severe factionalism ` 


which had for so long denied stability to 
Kerala also broke out into the open during 1964 
over the ouster of the Christian Congress 
leader, P. T. Chacko, from the cabinet. Al- 
though Chacko and Govindan Nair both died 
during the year, the former’s followers, ren- 
dered desperate by their exclusion from the 
Congress election committee, finally bolted 
their party and precipitated the downfall of 
the Congress ministry with the decisive help of 
the hitherto neutral eleven League assembly 
votes. Presidential Rule was instituted for the 
third time in Kerala. Now the League’s pro- 


97 Personal interview with U. A. Beeran, Sub- 
Editor, Chandrika, April 12, 1964. 

98 Link, Sept. 27, 1964, p. 16; Mar. 14, 1965, p. 
10. 
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spects for negotiating local “adjustments” with 
both rebel factions, Communist and Congress, 
dramatically improved its previously dismal 
electoral chances. If either won and threatené 
to leave its Muslim allies in the lurch as in 
1969, the League could turn to its other ally. 
Ultimately, the party chose an open alliance 
with the “Kerala Congress” rebels’? in ex- 
change for a firm promise of a coalition ministry 
should they win. At the same time there was a 
tacit arrangement with the Left Communists 
whereby both would vote for certain Leaguers 
who would run as Independents in order to 
salve the consciences of the Marxists. 

In the March 4, 1965 assembly election, 
League tactics appeared to pay off, Although 
only six of the sixteen avowed party candidate; 
survived and three sitting M.L.A.’s, including ~ 
the party assembly leader, Gani, were de- 
feated, five of the Communist-backed Inde- 
pendents won seats and promptly rejoined the 
League, thus raising its delegation by one to 
twelve, the highest yet.1° Unfortunately for 
the League’s strategy, no stable cabinet ma- 
jority could be found within-the splintered new 
assembly even with 29 of the Left Communists 
in preventive detention, and New Delhi was 
able to justify the continuation of Presidential 
Rule indefinitely. 

The experience of three general elections 
and special elections shows that the number of 
legislators the League can seat is too few to in. 
fluence law-making or administration signi 
canily except where its marginal votes hold the 
balence of power between major parties as in 
Madras City and Kerala recently. Otherwise, 
the League simply isolates the minority from 
the majority community. 


IV. JOINING THE DOMINANT PARTY 


I have already observed that most of the 
nationally prominent and rewarded (if not 
necessarily most “representative’) Muslim 
leaders in India since partition have been those 
like Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Rafi Ahmed 
Kidwai, Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim and 
Humayun Kabir who had stuck with the Con- 
gress, or at least avoided the Muslim League, 
throughout the pre-independence agitation for 
Pakistan. 

The new Indian Constitution, the formula 
tion of the electoral provisions of which we hav. 
discussed above, was not promulgated until 
1950, and in the meantime how were the resid- 


59 Szraat, Nov. 1, 1964, p. 6. The P-S.P. had left 
the government Oct. 8, 1962. 

100 Hindu, Mar. 6, cea: p. 8ff; Link, Mar. 21, 
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ual Muslim League state legislators to vote? 
In most states the League’s “parliamentary 
Jarty” organizations dissolved or lost all co- 
herence as the rush for the Congress band- 
wagon began. In Madras, however, a few 
League legislators grouped themselves into a 
“United People’s Party’! and the larger num- 
ber stayed together and acted as “loyal opposi- 
tion” to the Congress ministry, in which ca- 
pacity they prided themselves on their con- 
structive role. During this pre-constitutional 
period (1947-50), tae League also contested by- 
elections in five reserved Muslim constituencies 
and won them all, thereby demonstrating that 
the party still held the allegiance of the or- 
dinary Muslim voter.!% 
`X: It should be clear by now that the watershed 
date for Muslim legislative representation in 
India, and therefore for political strategy, was 
not the partition cf 1947 but the first general 
election under the new Constitution in 1951-52. 
Those League politicians remaining in India 
who had been put into office by communal 
electorates in 1946 at the height of the Pakisian 
movement had now either to face a predomi- 
nantly Hindu body of voters or retire from poli- 
tics. Of the 225 M.L.A.’s swept in on the 
League ticket six years before, about 19, 
mostly in Bihar, West Bengal and Uttar 
Pradesh, joined the Congress Party. All but 
one of them (and he in Malabar) rode to vic- 
. tory on its coattails or were rewarded with 
_vominations to the state legislative councils. 
An equal number ran as Independents, but 
‘only two of them won. Three tried their luck 
with the Socialists or K.M.P.P. and another 
three, as we have noted, retained seats in 
Malabar under the League’s own banner. The 
transition was patently painful and the lesson 
obvious: join the dominant party to win off.ce. 
It is ironic, however, that the nationalist 
Muslims who had essayed the impossible task 
of upholding the Congress by offering them- 
selves as candidates in 1946 to Muslim elector- 
ates did not fare much better in 1951 with the 
Congress in power and joint electorates in 
effect. About 88 o? them got on the Congress 
ticket, but a considerable number defected to 
the K.M.P.P. or Socialists, possibly dis- 


vy ** For this ten of them were expelled from the 
‘eague in August, 1950: Jalal Zakariah, Meet Mr. 
fohammed Ismail ‘Madras: Mani Vilakku Book 
Fouse, 1960), p. 24 8. Mohammed Ismail says it 
was called the Progressive Socialists and included 
himself, Hamid Khan, M. S. Salam and Abdul 
Latif Farookhi: personal interview, June 25, 1964. 
102 These were in Ramnad, Tinneveli, Bellary, 
Chirakkal and Mallapuram constituencies. 
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gruntled by the reception cf their bitter en- 
emies, the former Muslim Leaguers, into the 
Congress fold.1% 

In Bombay, some of the local Leaguers took 
a different tack from Ismail’s in Madras or the 
North Indian Muslims, indicative of the city’s 
intermediate position between North and 
South in the degree of anti-Muslim communal- 
ism present. They transformed themselves into 
the already alluded-to “Fourth Party” to 
avoid the onus of the League’s name and 
opened membership to all who would sub- 
scribe to the party’s Madras program of 1948, 
a move calculated to attract the more timorous 
Muslims and perhaps some non-Muslims. In 
1952 they endorsed the Congress ticket in 
Bombay while Ismail was opposing it in Ma- 
dras, but they pledged their members not to 
run as Congressmen. Nevertheless the fact that 
the two sitting M.L.A.’s who ran as Indepen- 
dents, Jukaku Shamsuddin and Raziuddin 
Goodwala, were defeated while two others who 
disobeyed instructions and accepted Congress 
nomination, Fazleabbas Zamindar and Waji- 
huddin Parkar, were elected underscored the 
attractiveness of the latter course. 

The result was as Ismail predicted when he 
rejected the Congress offer in Madras: tempo- 
rary dissolution of the party. Having failed by 
its change of name to recruit non-Muslims,!® 
the Working Committee of the Fourth Party 
joined the Congress en bloc in 1955 in return 
for the ruling party’s not opposing the candi- 
dacy of some of its members for the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation.’ The deal was ar- 
ranged by S. K. Patil and Morarji Desai to 
bolster their faction of the Bombay Congress 
and to counteract the threat of the Maharash- 


103 See S. A. Kamali, ‘Muslims in India Since 
Partition,” Muslim World, 45 (Jan. 1955), p. 49, 
and Times of India, Indian and Pakistan Year 
Book and Who's Who, 1951, p. 550; Return Show- 
ing the Results of Elections to the Central Assembly 
and the Provincial Legislatures in 1945-46, New 
Delhi: Government of India Press, 1948. 

10 Times of India, Indian and Pakistan Year- 
book and Who’s Who, 1949, p. 509. 

19 Personal interview with Salebhoy Abdul 
Kadar, Jan. 14, 1964. 

106 Personal interview with Jukaku Shamsud- 
din, March 10, 1964, and Mohammed Yasin Nuri, 
Jan. 11, 1964. Congress honored the agreement in 
Bombay City but not in Poona, Surat and 
Ahmedabad because of the protests of nationalist 
Muslims. Norman Brown in The United States and 
India and Pakistan (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 2nd ed. 1963), p. 248, mistakenly 
identifies this as a party of Muslim women. 
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tra Samiti movement to which many Congress- 
men were then deserting. Hafizka, the Fourth 
Party’s Secretary, got the Congress ticket for 
M.L.A. in 1957 and kept possession of the 
League’s headquarters in Bombay City, much 
to the chagrin, as we have related before, of 
Haji Noor Mohammed Ahmed Sait when he 
later revived the party. Another former Bom- 
bay League M.L.A., Jukaku Shamsuddin, also 
crossed over to Congress and rapidly rose to & 
Deputy Ministership in the newly enlarged 
Mysore state on the coattails of Lingayat sect 
politicians with some of whom he had been a 
classmate at Karnatak University. Since both 
Hafizka and he were Navayat Muslims from 
Kanara, one might speculate about the superior 
adaptability of that group.1% 


A similar absorption took place in Travan-.- 


core-Cochin just before the first general elec- 
tion in 1951 when Congress Chief Minister 
T. K. Narayan Pillai induced T. A. Abdulla tc 
amalgamate his branch of the League with the 
Congress in return for a place in a short-lived 
ministry.1°’ The next year P. Kasim Kunju, 
another former President of the state League, 
deserted to the P.S.P. for a seat in its cabinet. 
In 1953 what was left of the organization con- 
verted itself into the Kerala Muslim Jama’at 
Federation, which has remained a loyal adjunct 
of the Congress-.ever since.!°? These experiences 
too seem to lend substance to Ismail’s warning 
that to take nominations or cabinet posts under 
the Congress label would be fatal to the Muslim 
organization and its particular mission,’ 
Nationalist Muslims did not accept un- 
challenged the continuing claims of Ismail’s res- 
idue of the League to speak on behalf of all 
Muslims, but decided to build a countermove- 
ment to wean away Muslim voters in his own 
city. Therefore on December 23-24, 1956 a 
conference was held in Madras at which the 


107 See Victor S. D’Souza, The Navayats of 
Kanara (Dharwar: Kanada Research Institute, 
1955). 

108 Seethi Sahib, op. cit. 

109 At least it has repeatedly proclaimed itself to 
be non-political: The Hindu, May 28, Dec. 2, 
1957; March 17, 1958. However, its Policy and 
Programme (Ernakulam, 1961), couples the 
Muslim League with the Congress and P.S.P. as 
“democratic in character.” 

u0 Lloyd Rudolph in “The Modernity of Tradi- 
tion: The Democratie Incarnation of Caste in 
India,” this Review, 59 (Dec. 1965), p. 983, notes 
that as soon as the Vanniyar Caste party, the 
Tamilnad Toilers, joined Congress in 1954, caste 
political solidarity cracked. 
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South India Muslim Convention was founded. 
Invited was an imposing list of notables in- 
cluding stalwart Congressmen like Dr. Syed” 
Mahmud of Bihar, A. M. Allapichai (Madras 5 
M.L.C.), Mir Akbar Ali Khan and 8. Osman 
Ali Khan, M.P.’s, as well as former League 
legislators like Abdul Latif Farookhi, M. A. 
Salam, Samalkot Mohammed Ismail and 
Abdul Hameed Khan. The moving spirits were 
Allapichai and C. A. Mohammed Ibrahim, a 
Madras advocate. The meeting endorsed the 
Congress unreservedly end called upon the 
so-called Muslim League” to dissolve itself. 
Lest it appear too docile a creature of the ruling 
party, it voiced the perennial complaint of the 
minority about inadequate representation in 
the civil service and legislature, even making 
so bold as to urge reservation of seats for 
Muslims if a number proportional to their 
share of the population could not otherwise get 
elected. : 

Congress recognizes the Convention as an 
auxiliary at all levels: village, taluk, district 
and state just like the Youth Congress, Mahila 
(Women’s) Sangham and Harijan organiza- 
tions. C. A. Mohammed Ibrahim is its vcting 
member on the Tamilnad Congress Committee 
and Abdul Latif Farookhi (President also of 
the Jamiat-ul-Ulema of Madras) on the District 
Corgress Committee." Its leadership inter- 
locks with that of the influential Muslim Edu- 
cational Association of South India of which . 
Ibrahim is Secretary. Through Torati a 
monthly publication, Comrade and Farookhi’s 
Musalman, it seeks to reach the English and 
Urdu reading publics respectively. 

Since the South India Muslim Convention 
was created by Congress Muslims to bring the 
rest of their people into their own party it is 
more akin to the “mass organizations’ of 
totalitarian single party systems than to the 
independent and non-partisan pressure groups 
with which Americans are familiar. Compara- 
ble perhaps was the effort of the Communists of 
Kerala during the 1959-60 election campaign 
to split the League by setting up a “Progressive 
Muslim League.” It played upon the economic 
grievances of the poor Moplah peasants and , 
the youth against the traditicnal religious 
leacership of the thangals like Syed Abdur 
Rahiman Bafakhy Thangal, state "a 


President.!! 

i Manifesto of the Mustim Convention Confer- 
ence, Madras, 1962, reprinted in Comrade, Vol. 
IV, No. 13 (January 15, 1964), pp. 11-15. 

u: Personal interview with C. A. Mohammed 
Ibrahim, June 6, 1964. 

13 Jitendra Singh, op. ciè., p. 193. The thangals 
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I have discussed elsewhere the disadvan- 
tages under which Muslims labor within the 
Coneress Party in trying to represent their 
community, at least with respect to what are 
considered to be “communal” issues. What- 
ever the motives of individual Muslims may be 
in joining the dominant party, it appears-to be 
dificult if not impossible for the modern, 
educated Muslim to wean away the unedu- 


cated, religious rank and file from more tradi- 


tional leadership into secular parties. The 
tragedy of this gap between élite and mass is 
that while the printed program of the League 
looks rational enough, inflammatory slogans 
employed verbally and in the Indian language 
press in the heat of election campaigns may 
rouse suspicions of Muslim disloyalty to 
India. This could bring to communally peace- 
ful South India the very kinds ‘of militant 
Hindu counter-activity whose absence hereto- 
fore has been the precondition for the League’s 
continued existence. For instance, a reckless 
attack on a police station near Tiruchirappalli 
on February 15, 1962 by six Muslim youths 
calling themselves the Liberation Force may 
have been the unintended byproduct of such 
ill-advised campaign oratory. Repeated ru- 
mors that League followers have raised cries of 


are the descendants of the Arabic missionaries 

who came to Malabar and are equivalent in 
/þrestige to the Syeds in North India: personal 
„interview with Syed Alavi Jifri Thangal, April 16, 
Ç 1964, 

1 In “The Effectiveness of Muslim Represen- 
tation in India” which will appear in Donald E. 
Smith (ed.), Religion and Politics in South Asia 
(Princeton: Princetan University Press, 1966). 

uë Deccan Chronicle, Feb. 21, 1962, p. 5; Hindu, 
Feb. 21, 1962, p. 1. Link claims that at the Sep- 
tember, 1960 League rally the slogan ‘Muslims, 
remember your dastiny; Qaid-i-Azam iZ.e., 
Jinnah) is watching you from heaven” appeared. 
(Sept. 25, 1960, pp. 13-15) and that Ismail orated 
in the 1962 campaign, “Jinnah fought for a 
Muslim homeland and got it. Now Annah (C. N. 
Annadurai of the D.M.K.) fights for a sovereign 
homeland for the Southerners. By the grace of 
Allah he too shall succeed”: Link, Feb. 25, 1962, 
p. 19. That such quotations may be distorted in 

_the translation is shown by an exchange in the 
\Madras legislature following the 1964 municipal 
“Selection. It was charged that the League had 
"promised its followers that the portrait (sic!) of 
the late Pakistari leader, Liaquat AH Khan, 
would be installed in the Mayor’s chambers along 
with Annadurai’s if the League-D.M.K. coali- 
tion won. The aczuser, it turned out, had mis- 
understood that “Qaid-i-Millat” rèferred to 
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“Pakistan Zindabad” (long live Pakistan)" 
are hardly likely to reassure those secular- 
minded Indian nationalists who would other- 
wise discount the Jan Sangh’s malicious 
charges that every Indian Muslim is a Pakis- 
tani fifth columnist. Evidence of the penetra- _ 
tion of Madras by the tensions of the North is 
afforded by the Pulianthope mosque episode of 
April 26, 1964, the first serious clash. between 
Hindu and Muslim since 1948.” Yet no appeal 
other than “Islam in danger” seems capable of 
mobilizing the ordinary Muslim. What is 
needed is a Muslim leader who, like Gandhi or 
Bhave for the Hindus, can bridge the gap by 
symbolic gestures and appropriate language be- 
tween the traditional religious impulses of the 
community and its modern economic needs. 


l vV. NON-PARTISAN ORGANIZATIONS 


The strategy of eschewing electoral polities 
altogether has been present ever since indepen- 
dence, as witness the resolutions offered at the 
March, 1948 League convention to dissolve the 
party qua party and convert it into a welfare 
organization devoted to “the promotion of the 
religious, cultural, educational and economic 
interests of Muslims. ” Raza Khan’s “All-India 
Muslim League,” the South Indian’ Muslim 


. Convention, the Muslim Educational Associa- 


tion of Southern India, the. Kerala Muslim 
Jama’at Federation and Syed Khalilullah 
Husseini's Majlis Tamir-i-Millat in Hydera- 
bad! have all been groping in that direction. 
Unfortunately, Indians, probably because of 
both their British and their Gandhian heritages, 
accord no legitimacy to the idea of pressure 
groups—political organizations which work for 
their goals through lobbying with all parties, 
but, which do not themselves nominate candi- 
dates. For instance, the chairman of the South 
India Muslim Convention flatly denies that 
his organization is a “lobby” or “pressure 
group,” terms which seemed to evoke in him as 
negative a reaction as they did in the United 
States fifty years ago before political scientists 


Ismail, not to the earlier League leader: Hindu, 
March 10, 1964, p. 1. | 
us Hindu, Jan. 20, 1961, p. 5; March 10, 1964, 


7 Deccan Chronicle, April 29, 1964, and letters 
to the editor by Raza Khan (Hindu, May 3), 
M.S. A. Majid (May 5) and V:.Rajagopalachari, 
President Madras State Bharatiya Jan Sangh, 
(May 5). This was a case of music before a mosque 
during prayers. 2 

us Robert T. Anderson, “Voluntary Associa- 
tionsin Hyderabad,” Anthrépological Quarterly, 37 


` (Oct. 1964), 175-190. 
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bestowed respectability upon such group ac- 
tivities. That the Convention may act more like 
a lobby than its chairman admits is shown by 
an articie in his own paper, Comrade (Mar. 15, 
1964, p. 5) entitled “Deputation to the Chief 
Minister” reporting that Ibrahim, Allapichai, 
A. A. Rasheed and Abdul Latif Farookhi re- 
quested Madras Chief Minister Bhaktavat- 
salam to give more legislative representation to 
Muslims. 

Ismail keeps reiterating that you cannot 
separate religion from politics in Islam. The 
fact that it has been done in many Middle 
Eastern countries where Muslims are in a ma- 
jority” would seem to indicate that he is right 
only with respect to certain religious issues 
which invade politics when a secular state 
threatens the beliefs and practices of a Muslim 
minority. There, as in India, only a Muslim 
organization is likely to take the initiative in 
defending these interests. But there are other 
demands of an economic and cultural nature, 
such as civil service jobs, and media of in- 
struction which are not distinctively Islamic 
and could be worked for more effectively ii 
couched in terms of general principles that 
would appeal to a larger segment of the Indian 
population, including, for instance, other mi- 
‘norities2# In place of rival “parties,” Muslims 
need a variety of organizations with a func- 
tional division of labor. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What conclusions can be drawn from the 
little-known struggles of this minor Indian 
party? First, let us admit what Indian national- 
ists often do not: that religious minorities in 
any country have some particular interests 
upon which the state may impinge. In 4 
pluralistic democracy it must be legitimate for 
the members of a faith to organize for the pro- 
tection of those interests against encroachment 
and to obtain equal treatment, so long as that 
activity does not subvert the state. Whether 
the most effective organization for these pur- 
poses is a political party is another matter and 


w E.g., “Presidential Address Delivered. by 
Quaid-e-Millat Mohammed Ismail Saheb at the 
Tamilnad Muslim League Conference held at 
S.I.A.A. Grounds, Madras on September 17th 
and 18th, 1960,” p. 7; and Zakariah, op. cit., p. 18. 

120 See Leonard Binder, The Ideological Revolu- 
tion in the Middle East (New York: Wiley, 1964}, 
for the shift from religion to nationalism. 

121 Eleanor Zelliott reaches the same conclusion 
for the scheduled castes’ Republican Party in her 

- unpublished paper on “Babasaheb Ambedkar’ 
for the Association for Asian Studies meeting, 
April 4, 1966. 
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depends very much on the local political con- 


-figuration. 


Unlike ideological and nationalist parties < 


one based on a minority religion is almost in- 

herently incapable of aggregating a majority. 

The C.D.U. of Germany, an apparent excep- 
tion, has gained from the separation of heavily 
Protestant East Germany. Therefore, the re- 
ligious minority party’s only hopes of sharing 
power are by alliance with other small parties 
or by redefining its boundaries and opening 
membership to other minorities. The former 
method, which the Muslim League is currently 
trying in South India, points, unfortunately, to 
greater governmental instability, not neces- 
sarily a benefit to a minority.” The latter 
method is apparently unacceptable to eith ge 
the League’s leaders or followers. They say 
they fear being swamped if the gates were 
opened to other communities. 

` Evidently no serious consideration has been 
given to changing the party’s name so as to 
attract members from other minority groups 
except by the abortive “Fourth Party” of 
Bombay. Indeed the constitution restricts 
membership to Muslims, although one of the 
objects of the party is stated “to protect the 
legitimate rights and interests of Muslims and 
other minorities in the state.” An exemption 
clause from this requirement seems to have 
been little used. Yet the party’s name is one of 


its most controversial features, both asset ang, 2 


liability. The fact that its splinter-group rival” 


feel compelled to adopt similar appellations * ~ 


(All India Muslim League, Progressive Muslim 
League) shows the appeal of the title to the 
ordinary Muslim. At the same time, it repels 
non-Muslims. Here the experience of the 
Jewish community of New York City might be 
instructive. Although they constitute at least a 
quarter of the population, there is no Jewish 
party as such in New York. Instead, Jews have 


12 Myron Weiner in “Political Integration and 
Political Development,” The Annals, 358 (March, 
1965), p. 63, observes that “The multiplication of 
ineffectual political organizations tends to result 
either in a highly fragmented political process in 
which government is unable to make or imple- 
ment public policy, or in a political system in 
which the authoritative structures make all deci, 
sions completely independently of the politic 
process outside of government.” $ 

13 A Muslim businessman of Madras cited to 
me the example of the South Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, originally a largely Muslim organiza- 
tion but so flooded with chettiars even by 1937 
that Jamal Mohammed was defeated for the 
presidency by T. T. Krishnamachari. 
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helped found and many have joined and led the 
Liberal Party! which has played balancer be- 
‘tween the Democrats and Republicans. This 

reform party’s neme and program are broad 
enough to attract some distinguished gentiles 

. and yet it is heavily enough Jewish in both 
membership and :eadership to be an effective 
vehicle of minority group interests. In any 
case, Muslim self-expression through a distinct 
political party whatever its name will probably 
continue to be feasible only in South India so 
long as Indian relations with Pakistan are 
hostile. 

Does the Muslim League really want to share 
the responsibility of rule? Apparently not, be- 
yond an occasional cabinet post for symbolic 

-ypurposes. This leaves us with the question, what 
“other functions does the party perform? The 
most important may be Myron Weiner’s 
“boundary-maintenance.’*5 Most Muslims 


have a genuine fear of the absorptive tenden- . 


cies of Hinduism. By raising thorny issues like 
religious education and cow slaughter, the 
League reminds Muslims of their religious 
allegiance even when the protests have no 
effective channel to the centers of power. 
Clearly this militates against assimilation or 
any too-close association with other political 
groups. Another function, social mobility, 
would hardly seem likely to be performed by a 
much-maligned minor party, but it is possible 
ythat some of the members of the traditionally 
awer-status groups within the Muslim com- 
“munity gain some esteem from their co-re- 
ligionists by occupying the political roles once 
performed by the nobility. Politicians of a 
party perennially out of power are not able to 
fulfill as well as Congressmen several other 
functions suggested by Weiner: expeditor, 
mediator, recruiter, although the business of 
“housekeeping? (party organization) un- 
doubtedly keeps sme young men occupied and 
trains them in polities. ‘Constructive work,” 
in the Gandhian sense, has always been con- 
spicuously absent from the party’s activities. 
For most issues as distinguished from func- 
tions, American experience shows that the 
pressure group or lobby is more useful for mi- 
norities than running candidates hopelessly in 
elections. To an American observer, the whole 
a the Melting Pot (Cambridge, 
‘M.I.T. Press, 1963), op. 138, 166, 170. 
1% Weiner, Politice of Scarcity, op. cit., p. 64. 
us Weiner, ‘Traditional Role Performance and 
the Development of Modern Political Parties: 
The Indian Case,” Journal of Politics, 26 (1964), 
830-849. 


1 Nathan Glazer and Daniel P. Moynihan, 
Mass.: 
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debate between the South Indian Muslim Con- 
vention and the Indian Union Muslim League 
seems like an excessive dichotimization be- 
tween the supposed purity of national integra- 
tion with its implied threat of assimilation, and 
the equally rigid insistence on forming a polit- 
ical party to be the sole representative of 
Muslims. Indians suffer from too narrow a 
definition of politics. What Muslims need is less 
electioneering and more solid research to prove, 
e.g., job discrimination and other abuses, such 
as can satisfy courts, commissions, newspapers 
and educated public opinion. Admittedly, the 
British-style parliamentary system with its 
weak legislative committees and its relatively 
strong party discipline, as well as the ‘steel 
frame” civil service, make Washington-type 
lobbying difficult in India. But a lot of the 
problem still lies in accepting the legitimacy of 
lobbying and pressure groups. Without the 
kind of factual presentations which such or- 
ganizations can produce, barriers are harder to 
break down because grievances will be dis- 
counted as the usual minority group “chip on 
the shoulder.” 

All this costs money. South Indian Muslims, 
more than their brethren in the North, have a 
tradition of mercantile acumen which needs 
to be fostered and modernized and put to the 
use of the community. Whether by donations 
to major parties or charities or schools, a re- 
ligious minority can compel recognition of its 
rights if it has economic power. While the Mus- 
lim League pays lip service to planning and 
economic development, there is little evidence 
except the Muslim Educational Association of 
South India in Madras!’ and the Majlis Tamir- 
i-Millat in Hyderabad of an adequate aware- 
ness of the need for the kind of communal effort 
for self-improvement at which some-of the mi- 
norities in America have been so successful. If 
this kind of work is not done, the existing Mus- 
lim organizations may well lose more and more 
of their youth to Marxist and other radical 
parties which promise quick results. 


127 This organization founded as far back as 
1901, founded New College in Madras in 1951 to 
replace the old Muhammadan College which was 
swamped with Hindu students by government 
action after independence. Muslims have founded 
eight colleges in Madras and Kerala since then. 
Although Muslim leaders think of their communi- 
ties as educationally backward, Joseph Elder 
shows in a recent study, “India: Fatalism—a 
Comparison between Hindus and Muslims,” 
Anthropological Quarterly (Summer 1966), that 
Muslims have higher educational aspirations than . 
Hindus. 
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Compared with most political institutions, 
the American party system has endured for a 
long time. The parties as organizations and 
symbols have become so much a part of our 
thinking about politics that we generally over- 
look the possibility of their eventual decline. 
One of the parties indeed has existed nearly 
as long as the republic itself; it thus antedates 
all but a few of the modern nations of the West- 
ern world.! The basic form of the party sys- 
tem--two major, decentralized, ideologically 
diffuse parties—has remained generally intact 
throughout its lifespan. The system of parties 
as a principle of political organization has been 


extended in some form to every level and . 


branch of government. When the persistence of 
the party system has been most in jeopardy— 
as in the period of the Civil War—it has man- 
aged always to reestablish itself. On the criteria 


of duration, constancy of form, degree of pene- ` 


tration of other political institutions and re- 
sponse to stress, the record of the party system 
has been one of marked success. 

This is not to say that there has been no 
variability in this performance. Constraints 
were present from the very beginning of party 
life in this country and have continued—with 
changing levels of severity—over the years. 
The failure of the parties to become part of the 
formal constitutional structure reflects a lack of 
full legitimation which has proved difficult to 
overcome. Whatever legal recognition through 
regulation has occurred has served to limit 
their activities more than to acknowledge 
whatever positive functions they perform. Re- 
current suspicion of the parties has taken a 


* The author is grateful for financial support 
from the Research Committee of the Graduate 
School, University of Wisconsin, and for a variety 
of services provided by the University of Wis- 
consin Survey Research Laboratory, Harry P. 
Sharp, Director. Acknowledgment should also be 
given to the National Science Foundation for its 
financial support of the University of Wisconsin 
Computing Center which made possible the com- 
putations of the present investigation. Several 
colleagues have offered helpful criticisms: Rufus 
Browning, David Easton, Herbert Jacob, Leon 
Lindberg, and Donald McCrone. Keith Bill- 
ingsley provided valuable computing assistance. 

1 E, E. Schattschneider, Party Government (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1942), pp. 1-2. 


variety of tangible forms: the practice of sepa- 
rating the powers and elections of political ex- - 
ecutives and legislators; the institution, most 
notably at the local level, of nonpartisan elec- 
tions; the establishment of direct primaries; 
and other means which have been used to 
weaken the role of the parties in government.” 
In spite of these discouragements, the party 
system has nevertheless managed to survive. 

To view the matter this way is to raise the 
important general theoretical issue of the e 
planation of such variability. How do we best 
explain the changes and persistence of an in- 
stitution such as the party system? What are 
the factors which contribute most to its sur- 
vival over an extended span of years or which 
affect the extent to which it is limited in its 
operations in certain times and places? Un- 
doubtedly a host of potentially interesting ex- 
planations could be proposed. For present pur- 
poses, however, a quite straightforward but 
hitherto dimly illuminated way of accounting 
for this variability is proposed: the changing 
levels of public support for the party system. 
The present inquiry attempts to lay down one 
piece of the foundation necessary for answering)... 
the question of institutional change and pez 
sistence .by specifying a satisfactory indicator 
of public support and by beginning what it is 
hoped will be a series of measurements. Only 
when these measurements have been taken can 
the wider theoretical question be answered 
satisfactorily. 

Measuring Public Support for the Party 
System. As a general matter, one can approach 
the question of public support for an institution 
at two somewhat different levels. One is the 
level of specific organizational inputs of time, 
money and energy which involve, for the sup- 
porter, some exchange of his own resources for 
benefits derived from the institution. These 
benefits in the context of party could involve 
the economic security of patronage, the 
pleasures of association with like-minded 
people, or perhaps the symbolic pursuit of pres.. 
ferred policy programs and leadership. So lon‘ 
as the supporter perceives himself to be bene- 
fitting from this exchange, he is likely to con- 
tinue it. But when the guid pro quo is no longer 


2 See, for example, V. O. Key, Jr., American 
State Politics: An Introduction (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1956). 
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available, then his support is likely to be with- 
drawn. Thus his support is specific to the re- 
-turns he obtains from it. 

5 By contrast, a second type of support is what 
Easton has termed ‘“‘diffuse support.” The es- 
sential character of diffuse support “is that 
since it is an attachment to a political object 
for its own sake, it constitutes a store of 
political good will As such it taps deep political 
sentiments and is not easily depleted through 
disappointments with outputs.’? To distinguish 
“diffuse” from ‘specific’ support, Easton 
says: 


... specific support flows from the favorable at- 
titudes and predispositions stimulated by outputs 
that are perceived by members to meet their de- 
“kmnands as they arise or in anticipation. The spe- 
cific rewards help to compensate for any dissatis- 
factions at failing to have all demands met. But 
simultaneously, members are capable of directing 
diffuse support toward the objects of a system. 
This forms a reservoir of favorable attitudes or 
good will that helps members to accept or tolerate 
outputs to which they are opposed or the effect of 
which they see as damaging to their wants. 
Except in the long run, diffuse support is inde- 


pendent of the effects of daily outputs. It consists: 


of a reserve of support that enables a system to 
weather the many storms when outputs cannot be 
balanced off against inputs of demands. It is a 
_kind of support that a system does not have to buy 
:” with more or less direct benefits for the obligations 
‘and responsibilities the member incurs. 


No doubt the specific supports which are ex- 
changed for immediate rewards are important 
to the maintenance of the institution of party. 
Basically, however, this form of support is 
short-term and epplies mainly to a restricted, 
activist sector of the general population. While 
it is of some obvious importance, it will be by- 
passed here in order to deal directly with dif- 
fuse support. 
The Objects of Diffuse Support. To analyze 
the diffuse support for the party system by the 
mass public requires that the most significant 
features of thet system—meaningful both 
from a public and a theoretic standpoint—can 
be specified. What are they? At the broadest 
level they include endorsement of the varty 
-system as a whole and of the general norm that 

partisan spirit and activity is allowable in 
~ political life. The latter is especially important 
« in that it involves the idea that people can and 


$ David Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political 
Life (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1965), 
p. 274. 

4 Ibid., p. 273. 
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ought to take opposing sides on political mat- 
ters, and that there should be regular means for 
doing so. It necessarily entails the acceptance 
of a degree of cleavage and controversy if the 
parties are to pose genuine alternatives of 
public policy and leadership. The acceptance of 
the regime norm of partisanship and its em- 
bodiment in the existing system are central 
elements of this diffuse support. 

It should be noted that this orientation goes 
beyond simple party identification and the 
public image of each of the parties. Both of 
these dispositions may indirectly reflect diffuse 
support; yet they are orientations towards sub- 
systems of the party system rather than to the 
system as a whole. What in other contexts are 
quite valuable investigations of the distribu- 
tion and intensity of party identification and 
of the images people have of each of the two 
major parties—as in the Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center studies'—are only of potential or 
indirect relevance for the present problem. 
That is, the connection of these orientations to 
diffuse support for the party system is still to 
be demonstrated. 

Approval of the present party system as a 
whole and of partisan spirit will undoubtedly 
depend upon a variety of specific judgements 
and perceptions about the way the present 
system works. Do the party leaders behave re- 
sponsibly and prudently? Do the parties stir 
up conflicts where none are called- for, while 
failing to provide clear alternatives on the most 
pressing matters? These and many other evalu- 
ations are called into play in the acceptance or 
disapproval of the existing party system. 

While orientation to the party system as an 
undifferentiated object and to the norm of 
partisanship constitute the most central ele- 
ments of diffuse support, a third aspect can 
also be considered. This is a judgment of the 
adequacy of the present system relative to 
some program of possible reform. Although this 
may not be a part of the same attitudinal 
dimension—and some empirical results pre- 
sented below will shed light on this question— 
it is something which has an obvious connec- 
tion to diffuse support. It is conceivable that 
the norm of partisanship could be endorsed, for 
example, either in connection with approval of 


ë See, for example, Angus Campbell, Gerald 
Gurin and Warren E. Miller, The Voter Decides 
(Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 
1954); and Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, 
Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, The 
American Voter (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1960). 
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the present system or only in relation to some 
favored alternative form. Or it could be that 
people who endorse the present system are also 
the people who most desire its improvement. 
These ere obviously matters for empirical de- 
termination. - 

With regard to the question of possible im- 
provements in the American party system, a 
prominent version of futuristic orientation is 
what has come to be called “the doctrine of re- 
sponsible party government.’ It is the idea 
that the present system of loosely structured 
major parties should be replaced by a party 
system in which political cleavage is repre- 
sented less diffusely and more responsibly. This 
involves a reordering of the present parties to 
make them more centralized in leadership and 
control, internally homogeneous in program 
and ideology, and disciplined in the official be- 
havior of their representatives in government. 
When we raise the question of how much the 
American mass public supports the present 
system therefore, a related question involves 
how widely it approves or disapproves of a re- 
form like responsible party government. In 
addition, we can ask how closely related are 
these various sentiments. Are they all part of 
the same complex of dispositions or do they 
fall into separate attitudinal categories? 

In sum, diffuse support is a concept which 
directs our attention to a reserve of favorable 
attitudes towards political objects. When ap- 
plied to support for the party system, it could 
conceivably operate at the level of acceptance 
of the general regime norm of partisanship, ap- 
proval or disapproval of the present system of 
parties gs a whole or in terms of some reformed 
organization of the parties. These elements do 
not exhaust the universe of relevant possibil- 
ities, but they would appear to provide signi- 
ficant foci for valid operationalization. The 
data presented below are the products of an in- 
quiry designed to illuminate them. 


THE DATA 


Sixteen interview items were devised which 
were judged to tap the analytically dis- 
tinguished elements of diffuse support for the 
party system discussed above. These items 
were presented in November and December, 
1964, to an area cluster probability sample of 
the adult population of Wisconsin by inter- 
viewers of the University of Wisconsin Survey 


6 See Austin Ranney, The Doctrine of Respon- 
sible Pariy Government (Urbana: The University 
of Illinois Press, 1962). i 
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Research Laboratory.” Respondents were given 
the following instruction: 


y 
Here is a second series of agree-disagree guess 


tions. This time they are about your general 
opinions of the political parties. As before, for 
each statement, please tell me whether you 
strongly agree, agree, both agree and disagree, 
disagree, or strongly disagree. You can just 
give me the number on the card that applies. 


CARD 2 





1. Strongly agree 
2. Agree 


3. Agree-Disagree 
4, Disagree 
5. Strongly Disagree 


The items are shown in Table 1 below. 

Items 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 11, and 12 were included 
primarily to tap feelings pertaining to the 
general norm of partisanship. Items 3, 6, 9, 10, 
13, and 14 were designed to evoke perceptions 
of the adequacy of the present parties. Items 
7, 15, and 16 were intended to elicit attitudes 
towards key elements of the responsible-parties 
idea—in particular, intraparty cohesion and 
discipline. 

Rather than trust entirely to the intentions 
of the investigator to interpret these items it 
was thought desirable first to examine the ex- 
tent to which the respondents exhibited the 
hypothesized clusters of attitudes or some os 
ferent overall patterns of response to the six- \ 
teen items. A psychometric technique designed 
to perform this kind of test is factor analysis. 
In essence, factor analysis allows investigation 
of whatever underlying dimensions are con- 
tained in the association among variables such 
as these sixteen items. It illuminates in this 
case the respondents,’ principal kinds of basic 
attitudinal reactions to the items. Table 1 pre- 
sents the varimax rotated factors of a principal 
component solution to the problem of what are 
the underlying dimensions in the patterns of 
response.® 


7 Project 175. 
8 The principal component analysis utilized the 
Pearson r correlation matrix of the item re- 


‘sponses 1-5. The varimax orthogonal rotation 


employed, as a minimum criterion for rotation, an 
eigenvalue > 1.0. ‘Don’t know” responses were 
recoded as “agree-disagree” for use in the com- 
ponent analysis reported. A separate component 
analysis was carried out using a correlation for 
which the “don’t knows” were treated as missing 
data. The results of the two separate component 
analyses were essentially the same. For descrip- 
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x 
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TABLE 1. COMPONENTS GF SUPPORT FOR THE PARTY SYSTEM? 











Rotated Factor Matrix 








P 





























ITEM 
I IE II IV- h? 
1. “It would be better if, in all elections, we , 
put no party labels on the ballot.” —.0i .16 ~- .33 -40 
2. Even if people are-not able to help their - 
political party in other ways, they ought —.07 „01 -43 
to contribute money to the party of their . 
choice.” 
3. “The political parties more often than f 
not create conflicts where none really —.22 .10 — .04 85 
exists.” 
4. “The best zule in voting is to pick the 
man regardless of his party label.” — -37 —.27 538 
5. “People who work for parties. during : 
K> political carnpaigns do our nation a great — .35 .16 — 04 .50 
service.” - 
6. “Our system of government would work 
a lot more efficiently if we could get rid of , .03 = .35 58 
conflicts between the parties all together.”’ 
7. “Our senators and representatives ought 
to follow their party leaders more than 15 .23 —.15 .50 
they do.” 
8. “Democracy works best where competi- 
tion between parties is strong.” -—.13 —,08 .19 65 
9. “The. parties do more to confuse ‘the 
issues than to provide a clear choice on 05 —.15 .10 56 
them.” 
10. “The party leaders make no real effort 
to keep their promises once they get into 16 —.12 09 45 
office.” i 
11. “Tax dedustions should be allowed for 
people who contribute money to the .09 .09 .38 
political party of their choice.” 
12. “It is good ‘to stick with your party 
through thick and thin.” — .04 .01 .24 „51 
_ 13. “Things would be better if the parties - 
took opposite stands on issues more than .08 48 
they now co.” ` 
14. ‘The conflicts and controversies between 
the parties hurt our country more than —.10 — 12 54 
they help iz.” 
15. “We would be better off if all the Demo- 
crats in government stood together and 12 04 —.11 56 
all the Republicans did the same.” i 
16. “A senator or representative should follow 
his party leaders even if he doesn’t .02 .05 .00 58 
want to.” : 
Percent of total variance 16.3 17.1 8.4 8.3 50.1 
Percent of common variance - 82.5 34.2 16.8 16.5 100.0 








2 The cell entries are factor weights or “loadings” which express the extent to which each item 
is correlated with one of the principal components. Signs refer to how the item is scored relative to 
the dimension in question. For example, item 1 is weighted +.52 on Component I—which means in 
this case that a high item score (which expresses strong disagreement with the statement) is related 
to positive diffuse support. The communality (h?) of each item expresses the proportion of the variance 
of the item that is associated with all four of the components. Loadings which are enclosed are those 
>.30. They best define the dimensions empirically. 
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Table 1 shows four principal attitudinal di- 
mensions—two major and two minor. The first 
appears to combine, in terms of the items which 
are weighted most heavily on it, favorable or 
unfavorable perceptions of the present party 
system and orientations towards the general 
norm of partisanship. For example, the two 
highest loading items are numbers 9 and 10. 
Both involve present perceptions and are inter- 
pretable as items relating to diffuse support. In 
addition, fairly high loadings are obtained for 
more purely norm-related items such as num- 
ber 1. We thus experience no diffculty in label- 
ling the first factor ‘‘diffuse support,” in that it 
involves both present perceptions of the parties 
and feelings relevant to the general norm. It 
combines two of the elements postulated above 
as having primary meaning for diffuse support 
for the party system. 

A second and separate dimension is defined 
by the items concerned with responsible party 
government. The highest loading item is num- 
ber 16. This is followed closely by the other two 
intended responsible party government items, 
numbers 15 and 7, as well as by a somewhat un- 
expected but quite reasonable item-number 12. 
I shall call this component “support for re- 
sponsible parties.” 

The third and fourth principal components 
are more specific in meaning. The third ap- 
parently defines an attitude which is that of 
the contributor. It suggests, as in the two items 
concerned with financial contributions to the 
parties, a specific support orientation. I shall 
call this “contributor support.” 

The fourth dimension I shall call “support 
for the cleavage function” of the party system. 
It invokes an attitude towards partisan com- 
petition and its role in the political system. 
This and the other three principal attitudinal 
dimensions will be discussed in detail below. 

The Distribution of Party Supportive Senti- 
ment. Once the principal types of reacticns the 
sample had to the items have been empirically 
determined, it is useful to observe the item 
distributions—grouped according to the di- 
mensions for which each item has some mean- 
ing. These distributions are shown in Table 2. 
Included with each item is its factor weight in 
order to show its relative importance for each 
dimension under consideration. 

With the items regrouped according to the di- 
mension each taps and in order of relative 





tion of the procedures used see: “Program Im- 
age,” University of Wisconsin Computing Center, 
August 18, 1964; and Chester W. Harris, “Some 
Rao-Guttman Relationships,” Psychometrika, 27 
(September, 1962), 247-263. 
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weight on this dimension, we can begin to assess 
the relative levels of support of each kind that 
have been elicited. Pa 


Diffuse Support 


Consider first the Faczor I items. Giving due 
weight to the fact that the pattera of response 
of any item is likely to change with how ex- 
tremely it puts the matier in question, we see 
that the level of support shown is far from 
overwhelming on any of these items. The 
highest proportion strongly supportive of the 
party system in this sens on any item is 18%— 
on item 1. It is on this item, moreover, that a 
majority (67%) rejects ike somewhat extreme 
proposal to make ali elections nonpartisan. In 
addition, support is relatively high (68%) fon 
the proposition that “people who work for 
parties during political campaigns do our na- 
tion a great service.” The response to these two 
items suggests a high level of diffuse support 
for the parties. 

On the other hand, we must also take into 
account that a number of other relatively un- 
favorable perceptions are also frequent. Only 
21% disagree with the statement that ‘the 
parties do more to confuse the issues than to 
provide a clear choice on them.” A similar re- 
sponse is given to the proposition that “our 
system of government would work a lot more 
efficiently if we could get rid of conflicts be- 
tween the parties altogether” and for “The 
political parties more often than not create con iM 
flicts where none really exists.” And 47% agree 
while only 35% disagree that ‘‘the conflicts and 
controversies between the parties hurt our 
country more than they help it.” The most ex- 
treme instance of this negative feeling is shown 
in the response to the statement of a venerable 
nonpartisan norm, “The best rule in voting is 
to pick the man regardless of his party label.” 
The fact that only 10% cisagree suggests a con- 
sensual level of endorsement of a patently anti- 
party norm. Of course, in practice this may 
mean for many members of the electorate that 
they always vote for the better candidates who 
happen to be from their own party. But at the 
level of diffuse support it constitutes a counter- 
norm which acts as a check on unabated en- 
thusiasm for the institution of party. 

Taken as a group, the distribution of opinion 
on these items suggests a somewhat ambivalent 
and irresolute state of ciffuse support for the 
party system. Predominantly favorable per- 
ceptions and norms are mixed with unfavorable 
ones. The weightier portion of the mass public 
favors retaining at least partial party organiza- 
tion of elections. And it approves citizen partic- 
ipation in campaign related party activity. 
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yo 2. THE DISTRIBUTION OF SENTIMENT ON ITEMS PERTAINING TO SUPPORT FOR THE PARTY SYSTEM ê 





























Items Percent 
Rotated : 
Factor ? R 4 8 6 í 
ax » | Weight Total 
Factor I, Diffase Support Strongly Agree Agree- Disserae Strongly [Don't Not Percent 
Agree Disagree 5 Disagree |Know] Ascertained 
9. “The parties do more to confuse 72 4% 50 19 20 1 5 1 100% 


the issues than to provide a clear 
choice on them.” 

14. “The conflicts and controversies -64 3 “A 14 83 2 3 1 100% 
between the parties hurt our 
country more than they help it.” 

10. "The party leaders make no real .63 6 30 28 31 
effort to keep their promises once 

K they get into office.” 
© “Our system o? government „5T 9 a4 8 28 6 4 1 100% 
would work a lot more efficiently 
if we could get rid of conflicts be- 
tween the parties all together.” 

3. “The political parties more often „54 5 59 13 15 s 7 1 100% 
than not create conflicts where 
none really exists.” 

1. “It would be better if, in all -52 3 79 7 54 13 3 1 100% 
elections, we put n0 party labels 
on the ballot.” 

@) “People who work for parties | —.35 7 61 19 10 * 4 * 101% 
during political campaigns do 
-our nation & great service,” 

Q) “The best rule in voting is to 33 23 59 6 9 1 2 * 100% 
® 


to 
w 
m 


101% 











pick the man regardless of his 
party label.” 

“Things would be better if the B81 1 30 17 42 1 9 1 101% 
parties took opposite stands on 
issues more than they do now.” 





























“Support for Responsible ie 1 2 3 á 5 Total 
Factor II. Party Government” Weight 6 7 Percent 
16. “A senator or representative -76 1% 22 9 56 7 4 1 100% 
should follow his party leaders 
even if he doesn’t want to.” 
15, “We would be bester off if all the 3 2 28 12 49 5 4 1 101% 
Democrats in government stood 
together and all the Republicans 
did the same.” 
12. “It is good to stick with your | — .67 3 33 14 41 6 3 1 101% 
party through thick and thin.” 
7. “Our senators and representa- -63 4 37 20 31 2 6 1 101% 
tives ought to follow their party 
leaders more than they do.” 
® (See above—Facter I) 42 (See above) 
(6) (See above—Factor I) 37 (See above) 
: @ (See above—Factor I) — 37 (See above) 
~ 14, (See above—Factor I) +33 (See above) 
© @ Gee below—Faczor IIT) .33 (See below) 











* Less than 1%. ; 
a Only items with factor weights above +.30 are included; circled items load on more than one fastor. Some rows do not add 
to 100% due to rounding error; N =702. 
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TABLE 2. (continued) 









































Rotated Total 
Factor III. “Contributor Support” | Factor 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 P X 
$ ercent 
Weight ; 
G) “People who work for parties .59 7% él 19 10 + 4 * 101% 
during political campaigns do 
our nation a great service.” 
2, “Even if people are not able to 58 1 27 18 46 4 2 J 99% 
help their political party in other 
ways, they ought to contribute 
money to the party of their 
choice.” 
11, “Tax deductions should be al- -50 1 18 7 59 9 5 1 100% 
lowed for people who contribute 
money to the political party of r 
their choice.” 
© “The best rule in voting is to AT 23 &9 6 9 1 2 * 100% 
pick the man regardless of his 
party label,” X 
j 
Factor IV. “Cleavage Function Bee aa 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Total 
Support Weight Percent 
8. “Democracy works best where TT T% 61 12 11 1 ri 1 100% 
competizion between parties is 
- strong.” 
@ “Things would be better if the .46 1 30 17 42 1 9 1 101% 
parties took opposite stands on 
issues more than they now do,” 
“Our system of government ~ 35 Q 44 8 28 6 4 1 102% 
would work a lot more efficiently 
if we could get rid of conflicts be- 
tween the parties all together.” 
(O) (See above——Factor I) — 33 (See above) 
80 (See above) N 


@) (See abeve—Factor III) 





From the standpoint of current practice in 
Wisconsin—where party labels are applied in 
non-judicial elections above the municipal level 
and where the parties exhibit a great deal of 
election-time volunteer activity—mass opinion 
is preservative.’ On the other hand the general 
public apparently does not greatly approve 
party competition and controversy; nor does it 
regard the party leaders as particularly reliable 
keepers of campaign promises. In these senses 
opinion is unfavorable. It is hard to conclude 
from these data therefore that the general pop- 
ulation is thoroughly supportive of the party 
system. Rather, the general image which emer- 
ges is that public feeling is lukewarm and some- 
what mixed. 


Responsible Parties? 
Given the fact that diffuse support thus 


? For a discussion of the main features of the 
Wisconsin party scene, see Leon D. Epstein, 
Politics in Wisconsin (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1958). 








roughly gauged is mixed and moderate, we 
might then ask whether there is strong public 
sentiment for reform. Would the majority of 
members perfer the more cohesive, disciplined 
form of party organization of ‘responsible 
party government” for example? Or do they 
prefer, on this alternative, the status quo? Con- 
sidering the items which define Factor II (in 
Table 2) we see that on none is there a ma- 
jority in favor of some tenets of the “respons- 
ible party government” doctrine. Only 23% 
agree that “a senator or representative should 
follow his party leaders even if he doesn’t want 
to.” This agreement rises to 30% for “We 
would be better off if all the Democrats in 
government stood togetaer and all the Re-_ 
publicans did the same.” For what is perhaps a ° 
weaker statement, “Our senators and repre-- 
sentatives ought to follow their party leaders 
more than they do,” agreement becomes 41%. 
On none of these items is there a majority on 
the side of responsible parties. Thus we would 
have to conclude that this kind of reform, so 
desirable in the eyes of many professional ob- 


a 


servers, is not very attractive to general 
AE 
Bf 


Contributor Support 


i One of the often-noted dispositions of Ameri- 
cans is the “booster” orientation. It is part of 
our outlook and zulture to adopt quite natur- 
ally the role of the contributor—the joiner who 
pushes for organizational success. One of the 
reactions evoked by several of these questions 
appears to pertain to such an attitude com- 
plex. In Factor ILI appears the suggestion of a 
a a orientation. 

Among the first three items defining this di- 
mension, we observe that the greater part of 
mass opinion favors party work over financial 


~-pcontributions as a means for satisfying these 


Pa 


BLO urges. On one of these items (11), 
which concerns the recent proposal to allow tax 
rebates for party contributions, only 19% are 
in favor. In this context—one which denotes a 
type of specific support disposition—the mass 
public is unwilling to depart from the present 
limitations on party financing.!° 


10 Somewhat similar data exist for the national 
public from the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center’s 1964 election survey. The ques- 
pai asked nationally was: ‘‘Would you be against 
or in favor of allowing people when they figure 
their income tax, to deduct the money they give 
to parties and candidates in the same way that 
“, money given to ckarities can be deducted?” Tak- 
“ing into account the disparities in question and 
' option format, we might compare the national re- 
sults with the Wisconsin data. In the United 
T as a whole 26% were in favor of this pro- 
posal in comparison with 19% in Wisconsin. 55% 
were against the proposal nationally whereas 68% 
were opposed in Wisconsin. Those who had mixed 
feelings, did not know or whose opinion was not 
ascertained constitused about 20% nationally and 
13% in Wisconsin. Thus, if this one item is an 
indication, Wisconsin may be lower than the na- 
tion as a whole in party system support of this 
kind. See the Codebook of the 1964 Election 
Study, Survey Research Center, University of 
ichigan, Study 473, September—-November, 
1964, Post Election Study, Deck 11, Question 34, 
page 27. For more general discussion of this kind 
of proposal which could strengthen the position of 
Ka aa parties, see va-icus publications of Herbert E. 
‘Alexander, Citizers’ Research Foundation, 
.' Princeton, N.J. In particular, see Tas Incentives 
for Political Conèributions?, Study Number 3, 
March, 1961. Also see Financing Presidential 
Campaigns, Report of the President’s Commission 
on Campaign Casts (Washington D.C., April, 
1962). 
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Consensus/Cleavage Orientation 


The fourth factor appears to involve a dis- 
position towards party conflict and competi- 
tion—or to what at a more abstract level we 
could call the cleavage-representing function of 
the party system. One of the most basic func- 
tions of parties in a democratic system is to 
organize and express political cleavage. This 
involves the recognition, articulation, or- 
ganization and aggregation of political de- 
mands which reflect basic divisions over public 
policy. In general, this partisan function entails 
social conflict over the allocation of scarce re- 
sources. It could well be argued that it is one of 
the most important manifest functions of 
parties and is implied in their very definition. 
Parties act as a basic mechanism for the re- 
presentation of differing, conflicting or ‘‘parti- 
san” points of view. It is something that is a 
normal characteristic of parties in democratic 
systems. 

The cleavage function and the social conflict 
it entails might be contrasted with an opposite 
function, the creation of consensus— a function 
widely remarked in the American party sys- 
tem. Parties serve not only as an organized 
set of combatants over the allocation of valued 
things; they also act as forces of political in- 
tegration. They moderate the very conflicts 
they promote by providing a regulated arena of 
political competition. They serve to mitigate 
social conflict by allowing dissident elements of 
society a means of expression and participation 
in a wider coalition of groups and individuals. 
Because they promote social unity and con- 
sensus, they may be widely embraced as a force 
for good. 


1 See Easton, op. cit., pp. 256-259. See also, for 
discussion of related concepts: Austin Ranney and 
Wilmoore Kendall, Democracy and the American 
Party System (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc., 1956) pp. 152-153; Talcott Parsons, 
“ ‘Voting’ and the Equilibrium of the American 
Political System” in Eugene Burdick and Arthur 
J. Brodbeck (eds.), American Voting Behavior 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959), pp. 80-120; 
Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man (New 
York: Doubleday, 1960), Chapter ITI; Gabriel 
Almond, introduction to Gabriel Almond and 
James S. Coleman, (eds.), The Politics of the De- 
veloping Areas (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1960); Theodore Lowi, “Toward Func- 
tionalism in Political Science: The Case of Innova- 
tion in Party Systems,” this Review, 57 (Sep- 
tember, 1963), 570-583; and Giovanni Sartori, 
Democratic Theory (New York: Frederick A. 


_ Praeger, 1965), p. 84. 
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Reconsidering Factor I from this paint of 
view suggests that the approval of conflict or 
cleavage as party system outputs is very much 
tied up with the more general kind of diffuse 
support which Factor I defines (see items 
3, 6, and 14). The extent to which the mass 
public feels that the parties create unnecessary 
social conflict is connected to such attitudes 
as that concerning the retention of party 
labels on the ballot or whether party leaders 
keep their promises. But the appearance of 
Factor IV suggests that a more specific atti- 
tude on the worth of interparty competition is 
also present. 

The best defining item on Factor IV is num- 
ber 8: “Democracy works best where competi- 
tion between parties is strong.” Sixty-eight per 
cent agree. As a general principle, the public 
` favors the partisan function of cleavage. When 
applied more specifically to possible change of 
the existing party system, however, support is 
much lower. Only 31% agree that “Things 
would be better if the parties took opposite 
stands on issues more than they now do,” and 
53% endorse the idea that government effici- 
ency would be improved by ridding the system 
of conflicts between the parties. Thus it would 
appear that party competitiveness is desired 
only at an abstract level. Relative to the exist- 
ing parties, an increase in conflict is not seen 
widely as desirable. 


Summary and Interpretation 


On several different kinds of general orienta- 
tion towards the party system, we find that 
popular support is less than firm. On the most 
general orientation of the four evoked by these 
statements—what has been construed here as 
diffuse support for the present system—cpinion 
is very mixed. Some features of the present 
operation of the parties are supported, yet 
others are disapproved. This is particularly 
evident in support for statements that: the 
party leaders are not trustworthy, that the 
the parties stir up trouble and create conflict, 
and that they interfere with government 
efficiency. The fourth dimension, seen in this 
context, brings home this ambivalence as well. 
A majority endorses the idea of partisan com- 
petition as eufunctional for democracy; and a 
majority opposes any furtherance of this com- 
petition among the present, amorphous coali- 
tion parties. The items which concern the re- 
sponsible parties idea reinforce the latter ten- 
dency. There is general rejection of the idea of 
increased intraparty cohesion and discipline. 
On the third dimension, we find a majority in 
favor of the idea that party work is citizenly 
service; yet we also find relatively few re- 
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spondents who think that improving the 
financial conditions for the parties is necessary. 
As Sorauf says, “American political parties 


have long been the victims of a peculiarly ams“ 


bivalent attitude—an attitude which on the 
one hand views them as perverters of the dem- 
ocratic spirit while on the other kand it gives 
them a vital role in the political precess.”!? This 
hypothesis is for the most part supported by 
these data. The one exception is the responsi- 
ble-parties issue. Here an hypothesis more akin 
to that of Ranney and Kendall is needed. They 
observe, “... that the formal-governmental 
system and the party system as they now are are 
substantially as most Americans wish them to 
be.”48 The major part of the mass public re- 
jects the responsible parties idea. 
To account for the generally mixed state of ^ 
public support for the party system, a first 
possibility might be that this is but another in- 
stance of public ambivalence about politics and 
politicians grounded in the general American 
belief in limited government. Where govern- 
ment is seen as artificial and musi be limited, 
then politics is not likely to be admired. Ameri- 
cans, it has been found, are quite capable of 
bestowing both positive and negative evalua- 


. tions on the personnel and processes of politics. 


On the one hand, the top political posts are ac- 
corded high prestige. On the other hand, a vast 
majority. of respondents would not encourage 
their progeny to pursue a political career. 


The carry over of esteem mixed with distrust of ~ 
politics may thus color public response to the | - 


parties. It may be that a general ambivalence 
to politics accounts for these findings. 

A second line of interpretation might be that 
ambivalence has grown out of mixed experi- 
ences with the parties per se. On the one hand 
the expectation is that they will operate to pro- 
mote democracy, but on the other their success 
could be regarded as limited. Thus a gap ap- 
pears between expectation and parception. A 
long earlier period often characterized by boss 
rule, corruption, inefficiency and ineffectiveness 
may thus still have its impact through a ‘“cul- 
tural lag” and through the processes of political 


2 Frank. J. Sorauf, “Extra-Legal Political 
Parties in Wisconsin,” this Review, 58 (Septem- 
ber, 1954), 692-704. 

13 Op. cit., p. 502, emphasis in the criginal. 

u“ William ©. Mitchell, “The Ambivalent 
Social Status of the American Politician,” The 
Western Political Quarterly, 12 (September, 1959), 
683-698. Of course, part of the reason why par- 
ents would not wish their progeny to pursue a 
political career is that they may have picked out 
some other career for them. 


R a 
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sccialization which reproduce in succeeding 
generations these earlier attitudes towards the 
„ parties. l 
K In Wisconsin the public reaction to the fail- 
ures of existing party organizations has taken 
various forms buż particularly the form of sup- 
port for LaFollette Progressivism. As Sorauf 
has observed, “The traditional LaFollette op- 
position to strong parties and strong party 
leadership (‘bossism’) has not lost its power in 
Wisconsin.’”’!5 From these data it might appear 
that some of the feelings the movement gener- 
ated have outlived the movement itself.'* The 
legal limitations upon the parties left over from 
the Progressive era are paralleled by a present- 
day, partly negative set of feelings among the 
~,-members of the public. That the echoes of Pro- 
} pressivisin are szill being heard in succeeding 
generations is a possible interpretation. 

A third interpretation, and one which arises 
naturally out of the analysis already given, is 
that part of this ambivalence arises from incon- 
sistent functions the parties must perform in a 
consensual society. The democratic representa- 
tion of social cleevage—which becomes empha- 
sized in a vision of the parties as responsible, 
disciplined and cohesive—is partly undercut in 
the American system by the contrasting func- 
tion of building consensus. The parties are ex- 
pected to manage and mitigate conflict et the 
same time that they are expected to organize 

and promote it. The public shies away from too 
K- strong a partisan division, preferring overlap- 
y 


ping programs and ideologies, or no ideologies 
at all. Yet the >arties are also interpreted as 
forces of legitimate opposition. This duality, as 


it affects the public consciousness, becomes ` 


manifested in contradictory feelings.!” 

In a society such as ours the functions of an 
institution are likely to be of supreme conse- 
cuence for its survival, A pragmatic culture 
places greater emphasis upon what a thing does 
than what it is. When an institution fails to do 


15 Op. cit., p. 698. 

16 In another part of the survey reported here, 
the respondents were asked, “While you were 
growing up, did your father consider himself a 
Republican, a Democrat, a Progressive, or what?” 
Only two percent chose Progressive. 

: 17 Were these feelings more intense, they might 
5 provide the occasion for considerable cognitive 
“ dissonance. As can be readily seen from the mar- 
ginals, however, a calculation of the Key intensity 
ratio would result in a rather low value for all of 
these items. This is not an area of great public 
feeling. See V. O. Key, Jr., Public Opinion and 
American Democracy (New York: Knopf, 1961), 
pp. 208-218. 
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that which is defined as socially useful, social 
resources normally will be withdrawn. But if 
the functions of the institution are ambiguous 
or competing, then a limited withdrawal of 
support is the more likely outcome. The parties 
have always occupied in this respect a some- 
what curious position in the United States. The 
nation has had continually to put great priority 
on the maintenance of unity. Parties as orga- 
nizers of difference constitute a force in direct 
opposition to the consensual principle. 

In the modern era the party has come to be 
perceived as a mechanism of consensus-build- 
ing as well. The parties have offset in part the 
divisions they organize by not organizing them 
in a cohesive way, by allowing much internal 
difference, bargaining, balancing of tickets and 
the like. They thus mend the rent in the fabric 
of consensus which they create. But they pre- 
sent thereby a duality of functions. An institu- 
tion such as party which is fundamentally in- 
volved in two essential but in some sense anti- 
thetical processes of the political system—al- 
location, depending on difference, and integra- 
tion, depending on harmony—unavoidably 
evokes mixed feelings. Where the relative em- 
phasis of the society is more upon concord and 
the relative emphasis of the institution is upon 
discord—as party is in terms of its most appar- 
ent, manifest function—then feelings will be 
not only conflicted but also negatively tinged. 

Undoubtedly these broad cultural phenom- 
ena and the varied experiences they represent 
go far in providing strategic matters for re- 
search in more comprehensive future studies of 
the causes of public support for the party sys- 
tem. We might wish to consider as well, how- 
ever, more specific kinds of explanations— 
some of which are available for analysis in the 
present survey. In particular, we can analyze 
several political and demographic variables to 
see if they suggest any further fruitful lines of 
explanation. 


CORRELATES OF SUPPORT FOR 
THE PARTY SYSTEM 


In order to investigate variations in support 
among various strata of the population the 
sixteen items were aggregated into four com- 
posite measures based on the four principal 
components discussed above.!8 Each respon- 


18 Component scores were computed using a 
program written by Keith Billingsley, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Wis- 
consin. The formula used is X =B/R“1S71(P —P) 
where X is the component scores matrix, B’ is the 
transpose of the rotated factor matrix, R! is the 
inverse of the correlation matrix and 8-1(P — P) is 
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TABLE 3. CORRELATES OF SUPPORT FOR THE PARTY SYSTEM! A SUMMARY® 



























































FACTOR SCORE I FACTOR II 
Diffuse Support Responsible Parties Support 
Independent Variable r R? (Cumulative) Independent Variable r R: (Cumulative) 
Education .31 -10t -10° Education —.4l 17 -17 
Party Identification (Intensity) -18 _ 13 Party Identification (Intensity) .27 — -23 
Age —.81 .13 18 Sex 17 .20 +26 
Partisan Activism .14 15 18 Age 26 21 +28 
Ideological Ident. (Direction) -08 15 — Organizational Memberships — .27 .22 «27° 
Organizational Memberships .16 .16 19 Ideological Ident. (Intensity) |—.04 — -28 
Ideological Ident. (Intensity) -03 ~ 19 Party Ident, (Direction) -11 -22 — 
Party Ident. (Direction) .00 .16 = Size of Place —.04 22 28 
Size of Place -06 «16 -19 Income —.25 22 28 
Income 17 16 .19 Partisan Activism — .06 -22 28 
Sex —.01 .16 -19 Ideological Ident. (Direction) .02 222 — 
FACTOR SCORE III FACTOR SCORE IV 
Contributor Support Cleavage Function Support 
Independent Variable r R? (Cumulative) Independent Variable r R? (Cumulative) 
Size of Place «13 02 .02 Sex —.23 .05 05 
Partisan Activism .09 -02 .02 Age 17 08 .08 
Party Ident. (Direction) - 04 -03 — Party Identification (Intensity) } .13 — .10 
Sex .06 .03 -03 Organizational Memberships 12 -09 ll 
Organizational Memberships 05 03 03 Ideological Ident. (Intensity) +13 — Ad 
Age —,04 .03 -03 Partisan Activism 10 .09 11 
Ideological Ident, (Intensity) .05 — -03 Size of Place .02 .09 A 
Ideological Ident. (Direction) 02 .03 — Party Ident. (Direction) —.06 .10 od 
Income -06 .03 .03 Ideological Ident. (Direction) .02 .10 — 
Party Ident. (Intensity) .02 — .03 Income -06 .10 .11 
Education .07 .03 -03 Education —.02 10 ell 








a Sex is secred as males =1, females =2, Party identification is scored as atrong Republican =1... strong Democrat =7; Ideo 


logical identification is scored ag strong conservative =1.. 
is scored low=1... high =4. 


. strong liberal =7; Intensity of party and ideologicsl identificatio: 


> The first column under the multiple R? denotes the frat correlation solution in which party identification and ideological identi 
fication were scored for direction; the second column refers to the second solution in which these two variables were rescored fo: 


intensity. 


© This variable appears in a different order in the second correletion solution than it did in the first. 


dent was given four component scores based on 
linear combinations of the factor weights of the 
items. When the respondents have each been 
provided with these four overall scores, it be- 
comes convenient to test for differences among 
various types of respondents—those active or 
inactive in partisan politics, those who are iden- 
tified with one or the other of the two major 
parties, those higher or lower in socio-economic 
status, etc. A host of potential correlates can be 
used to describe respondents who are dispro- 
- portionately high or low in their level of sup- 
port for the party system in each of the four 
senses described by the factor scores. Nine in- 
dependent variables available in the survey 
were thought to be of potential theoretical 





the matrix of standardized observed scores with 
mean =0 and variance=1. See Henry F. Kaiser, 
“Formulas for Component Scores,” Psycho- 
metrika, 27 (March, 1962), pp. 83-87. 


significance for party system support: extent ol 
partisan activism; party identification; ideo- 
logical self-identification; educational attain 
ment; age; sex; income; size of place; and num- 
ber of organizational memberships. In order tc 
treat these potential correlates as a group and 
in a summary way, a correlation and regression 
analysis was performed to determine the rela- 
tive contribution of each to the four, party 
system-related orientations.'!® Table 3 present: 


19 The procedure used is described ir 
“BMDO2R, Stepwise Regression” in W. J. Dixor 
{ed.), BMD Biomedical Computer Programs 
Health Sciences Computing Facility, Depart. 
ment of Preventive Medicine and School o: 
Health, School of Medicine, U.C.L.A., Revisec 
Edition, September 1, 1965, pp. 233-257. I: 
should be noted that several of these measures art 
ordinal in nature, in particular party identifica 
tion, partisan activism, ideological self-identifica- 
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TABLE 4, THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO SUPPORT FOR THE PARTY SYSTEM* 













































































re Percent 
Education 
Diffuse Support 
(Factor Score I) - Grade . High Coll Graduate and 
2 School School onege Professional School 
Lowe 46% 31 19 8 
Medium 32 37 23 24 
High 23 31 58 68 
101% 99% 100% 100% 
N= 206 372 88 25 
x 
Support for Responsible Grade High Coll Graduate and 
Parties {Factor Score II) School School’ ollege Professional School 
Low 15 36 58 60 
Medium - 26 37 31 40 
High -60 26 11 — 
101% 99% 100% 100% 
N= 206 372 88 25 


2 Some columns fail to add to 100% due to rounding error; N not ascertained = 11 


b Includes vocational school 


e Factor scores were collapsed so that 1/3 of the respondents fell into each category, high, medium, 


/“ and low. 


W 


lative multiple R? among the independent 
variables and each of the factor score vari- 
ables. It also presents the individual Pearsonian 
coefficients. : . 

The overall finding is that this set of inde- 
pendent variables still leaves a considerable 
proportion of the variance of each factor score 
unaccounted for. Yet some of these indepen- 
dent variables explain considerably more than 
others. Let us view two of them more closely: 
education and party identification. 


Education. Education has a significant impact 
for Factor Scores I and II. Table 4 shows the 
nature of these relationships in detail. It pre- 
sents in tabular form the relation of categories 
of successively higher educational attainment 
to Factor Scores I and II, with each factor 
score collapsed into high, medium, and low. 


— e y 


tion, sex, and size of place. The use of interval. 


statistics was thought desirable for reasons of 
comparability and power even though the assump- 
tions af these statistics are not fully met by sev- 
eral of the variables used. 


a summary of these data in terms of the cumu- ` 


We observe that those higher in education 
more frequently score high on the diffuse sup- 
port dimension than do those lower in educa- 
tion, and vice versa. On the other hand, this 
situation is reversed for approval of the idea of 
responsible party government. It is those lower 
in education who more often favor responsible 
parties. 

That educational attainment should be thus 
related to support for the present party system 
and rejection of a relevant reformation suggests 
several things. First, it could mean that the 
forces of political socialization which are mani- 
fest in the educational system act to, preserve 
the present system. It could suggest as well a 
general effect of socio-economic status, of which 
education is one measure. That is, people 
higher on the social ladder are more apt to be 
active participants in politics, have more poli- 
tical awareness and feel a greater stake in pres- 
ent democratic political institutions such as 
the parties.** This interpretation is borne out in 


20 See, for example, the references in Lester 
Milbrath, Political Participation (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1965). See also Gabriel Almond and 
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TABLE 5, THE RELATION OF PARTY IDENTIFICATION TO SUPPORT FOR THE PARTY SYSTEM? 





























© Percent XL 
š Party Identification 
Diffuse Supporti - 
(Factor Score I) Strong . __ |Independent Independent Strong 
Republican| Republican) Republican |mdependent! Democrat | Democrat] Democrat 
Low 25% 40 80 51 39 32 20 
Medium 29 29 37 29 26 36 -43 
High 46 32 33 20 35 32 36 
100% ` 101% 100% 100% -100% 100% 99% 
N= 79 114 43 75 84 173 118 




















Support for Party Identification 

Responsible : 

Parties (Factor | Strong Independent Independent Strong 
Score II) Republican) Republican} Republican {Independent} Democrat | Democrat| Democrat 
Low 28% 34 54 43 48 29 20 
Medium 34 35 33 33 33 37 25 
High 38 31 14 24 19 34 55 

100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N= 79 114 43 75 84 178 118 


a Some columns fail to add to 100% due to rounding error; N not ascertained = 16. 


part by the greater diffuse support exhibited by 
those who are partisan actives (see Table 3). 
It is also suggested by the relationship to 
diffuse support of increasing number of mem- 
berships in various organizations and higher 
income—both of which are part of the partici- 
pation/social status syndrome well known to 
social science. Age is another variable which 
overlaps heavily with education in its effects 
here. It is not only the well-educated but also 
the young who are more diffusely supportive. 
This complex of forces acts to inhibit approval 
of the revisionist ideas of the responsible 
parties’ doctrine. 


` Party Identification. A variable with a rather 
different impact—again small, but significant— 
is intensity of party identification. Table 5 
shows the relationship of party identification to 
Factor Scores I and II. 


Sidney Verba, The Civie Culture (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1963), and Samuel H, 
Stouffer, Communism, Conformity and Civil 
Liberties (Garden City, N.J.: Doubleday, 1955). 


Intensity of party identification works in 
the same direction as education for diffuse sup- 
port but in an opposite way for approval of 
responsible parties. The person of more intense 
party identification is likely to be more sup- 
portive of the present parties. He is also more 
likely to endorse the concepts of greater intra- ` 
party cohesion and discipline. 

It is interesting that education and intensity 
of party identification have an opposite effect 
on support for responsible parties. This sug- 
gests that partisan-related experience and so- 
cialization of the person who is highly attached 
to a party offset the negative cues he may 
receive about responsible party reform 
through educational and related influences. 
Perhaps the person who cares more about his 
party attachment is more eager to see it re-_ 
formed in a way which maximizes the value of ~ 
consistent party meaning—whether it be pro- 
gram, ideology, or something else. Strong loy- 
alty at the individual level is more readily 
generalized to the collective level. 

These things are true both for Democrats 
and Republicans. Strangely, however, there are 
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proportionately more independent identifiers 
than independents who disapprove of responsi- 

ble parties. Evidently the person who identifies 
with a party loosely is more likely to generalize 
this flexibility of attachment to expectations 
about how elected or other officials should be- 
have. The pure independent on the other hand 
may more readily allow intraparty cohesion so 
long as he himself remains detached. 

For diffuse support the matter is straight- 
forward. Both greater educational attainment 
and increasing levels of strong party identifica- 
tion contribute to a favorable image. Thus the 
contention of the voting studies that rising 
levels of party idéntification contribute to sta- 
bility in the party and political systems is given 
some confirmation.” The contribution however 
is not high. We must look therefore to a variety 
of additional influences to account for the pres- 
ent or future support for the parties at the 
institutional level. Party identification itself 
makes only a small contribution to diffuse sup- 
port and thus to possible stability in these 
terms. 

Thus, the independent variables available in 
this survey of some potential theoretical conse- 
quence show only modest capacity to account 
for variability in levels of support for the party 
system. Education and the variables which 
overlap it such as age or socio-economic status 
show the strongest relationships. They operate 
_/ to increase diffuse support for the present 

. parties but to undermine approval of the idea 
-xpi cohesive parties. Strength of party identifi- 
'_feation also adds a modest increment to diffuse 

support. It works in an opposite direction from 
` education on the responsible parties issue. The 
strongly identified supporter is not only more 
likely to favor the present system but he is also 
more apt to desire greater intraparty unity 
than is the weakly identified partisan or the 
respondent who is independent of party. 


CONCLUSION 


Blau and Scott, in describing the state of 
knowledge about public orientations to gov- 
ernmental organizations, point out: ‘One 
serious shortcoming of most organizational re- 
search, including our own, is that there is no 
investigation of the publics related to the orga- 
~- nization. Studies of organizations have not in- 

cluded within the scope of their analysis the 
_publies directly in contact with the organiza- 
“tion, let alone the larger public which is poten- 
-~ tially in contact.” 


2 See, for example, The American Voter. 
2 Formal Organizations (San Francisco: 
~ Chandler, 1962), page 74. 
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This description, when applied to the polit- 
ical parties, is partially offset by the voting 
behavior literature. These studies have given us 
much valuable information about the image of 
the parties as reference groups. They have not 
provided direct information about the public 
reaction to the parties at the level of system 
and institution, however. It has been the in- 
tention of the present investigation to make an 
initial excursion into this uncharted area. 

The major emphases have been upon defining 
the problem and operationalizing the central 
variables. A first approximation of such mea- 
sures has been made, and they have been used 
to determine the approximate values that the 
variables take in a relevant population and 
among several population strata. The overall 
finding is that the public has mixed and not 
highly supportive feelings about the institution 
of party. 

There are, of course, limitations inherent in a 
study such as this. It is only able to contribute 
in a small way to the goals of explanation and 
prediction of party-system stability and 
change. It applies to a relatively small segment 
of the total American general public. Other 
geographical areas may exhibit substantial 
differences from these findings. In addition, this 
is a snapshot taken at a particular moment in 
time. Nevertheless, our presumption, in the 
absence of replication, is that these data are 
indicative of more general phenomena. 

The implications of these findings could be of 
several kinds. One possible meaning is that this 


23 For explorations of related interest, but in- 
volving the public view of other political institu- 
tions, see: Herbert Hamilton, The U.N. and the 
Public: A Multidimensional Analysts of the Mean- 
ings of a Social Institution, (Mimeograph) 
Urbana, Illinois: The University of Illinois Insti- 
tute of Communications Research, (no date); 
Morris Janowitz, Deil Wright and William 


‘Delany, Public Administration and the Public's 


Perspectives Toward Government in a Metropolitan 
Community (Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of 
Michigan Institute of Public Administration, 
1958), and Donald E. Stokes, “Popular Evalua- 
tions of Government: An Empirical Assessment” 
in Harlan Cleveland and Harold D. Lasswell 
(eds.) Ethics and Bigness (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1962), pp. 61-72. For a discussion of the 
image of a political institution held by an emer- 
gent public, see: David Easton and Jack Dennis, 
“The Child’s Image of Government,’ in Roberta 
Sigel (ed.), Political Socialization: Its Role in the 
Political Process, The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 361 
(Sept., 1965), pp. 40-57. 
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study registers what has been continuously 
true, if little recognized, about our politics. It 
may be that Americans have ordinarily with- 
held full acceptance from the party system. 
The lukewarm ‘public approval found here 
could represent a lasting indifference or a per- 
manent state of partial disfavor which origi- 
nally grew out of a fear of disunity. In a nation 
which created and maintained its unity pre- 
cariously, the introduction of a political device 
apparently designed to encourage faction and 
division was met with initial suspicion. As time 
passed and the party organizations grew, the 
original reservations became reinforced in the 
corruption and autocracy of the machines. The 
orientation already present in the political 
culture was refurbished in the reaction of an 
anti-party Progressivism. In Wisconsin as else- 
where, this movement gave special impetus to 
these feelings which became institutionalized in 
legal limitations on the operation of the parties. 
These orientations in our day continue to be 
fostered as general norms of nonpartisanship. 

Another way we could view the implications 
of this research is in terms of possible centem- 
porary trends away from party. A variety of 
observers have detected tendencies in Ameri- 
can society which can be interpreted as anti- 
party-in nature. The great growth of modern, 
technical, merit-based bureaucracy constitutes 
an incremental removal of party from many 
areas of government decision-making. The ex- 
pansion of “mass society”? modes of political 
behavior also represents a weakening of the 
party’s role in political life.%4 In addition, such 
relatively recent phenomena as the upsurge of 
split-ticket voting and the new rash of non- 
party political groups—civil rights, far right, 
far left and others—are perhaps symptomatic 
of a more general malaise in the party system. 

If this is the present general drift, it does not 
mean that the party system is doomed. In ordi- 
nary times, without great environmental stress, 
the parties may carry on indefinitely in much 
same manner as at present. They can serve as 
convenient means of electioneering or as build- 
_ ers of consensus as long as their short-term 
specific sources of support are adequate. The 
danger for them might come, however, in the 
rare moments of great political crisis. Because 
they lack strong pillars of reserve support, they 
could buckle under the pressure of-a flash mass 
movement or a man on horseback if their spe- 


% See, for example, William Kornhauser, The 
Politics of Mass Society (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1959). 
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cific supports were effectively neutralized. It 
may appear strange even to pose such possibil- 


ities in what has proved to be, at the regime” 


level, the most stable existing national system. 
Yet such dramatic consequences are not en- 
tirely remote, especially if-secular forces which 
undermine the party institution are already in 
motion. 

That mass endorsement is infirm and narrow 
means also that forceful embodiments of party 
spirit such as “responsible party government” 
are unlikely to become widely established. The 
general public is cool to the idea of sharp com- 
petition and clarity of opposing views—even in 
the wake of an election where there was a 
choice rather than an echo; and the concepts of 


party cohesion and discipline have little mass X 
e 


appeal. The future development of this. mòr 
“advanced” organization of partisanship is 
therefore likely to be inhibited. 

If there is evidence of a counter-tendency 
among these data, it is found first of all at the 
intersection of youth, status, social involve- 
ment and increased education. The younger, 
more active, better educated segment of the 
populace offsets the feebly supporting force of 
other mass opinion. This would suggest that 
there may be at work a shift in the pattern of 
political socialization which alters the character 
of regime-levėl partisan commitment. The 
other possibility, so far as age is concerned, is 
that the older one gets, the more he becomes 5 
disillusioned by the operation of the parties. In 
any case, with rising proportions of youth and 
of those with greater educational attainment, 
the prospects are somewhat brighter’ for the 
future of party system support. 

In addition, the maintenance of a high level 
of party identification increases the store of 
good will being generated towards the party 
system. Continued reproduction of intense in- 
dividual preference among the parties is re- 
flected at the institutional level in an increase 
in the level of diffuse support, as well as in a 
greater desire for more responsible parties. 
There is some spillover, therefore, between 
levels of partisan commitment. Yet, because 
there is a fairly weak relationship with diffuse 
support, the party system must seek support 
from forces beyond the simple, intergenera- 
tional transmission of party affiliation. 

For the moment, counternorms which en- 
courage nonpartisan politics appear to have 
salience in the populace. The popular base for. - 
reconstituting the party system as:a more cen- 
tral part of our politics is inadequate on these 


_findings. Thus those who call for a reinvigora- 
tion of the parties are likely to be disappointed 


3 


ee 
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if present public support is a condition, Key 
once argued: 


if there is to be a reconstruction of party in 
the government of the American states, it will 
need to be accompanied by a reorientation in 
popular thought about party politicians. That 
popular theory of belittlement and condemnation 
which reached its full flowering in the Progressive 
era aided in the disintegration of political organi- 
zation and forced the retreat of most of the rem- 
nants of organized politics into the backroom. 
True, only an abject people holds its politicians in 
awe, and even if a people merely respects its 
politicians, the republic may be ailing. Yet the 
functions of party politicians have to be per- 
formed. It may be just as well to create institu- 


A yen 
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tional conditions that both permit them to do 
their work and allow the people to watch them 
like a hawk.” 


It appears that Key was right in his assess- 


. ment of the orientation of popular thought. In 


our system, as no doubt in many others— 
where leaders from Mobutu to De Gaulle have 
been calling for an end to partisan politics— 
anti-party norms and images are present as a 
living part of the political culture. They offset 
significantly the measure of support for the 
status quo party system which exists in the 


‘orientations of the mass public. 


% American State Politics, page 130. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT AND MILITARY INTERVENTION 


IN LATIN AMERICA 


< 


Martin C. NEEDLER 
University of New Mexico 


It is noteworthy that the recent spate of 
writings in the field of “political development” 
has shown a pronounced tendency to omit con- 
sideration of Latin America. Thus the “com- 
munications” and “bureaucracy” volumes in 
the SSRC political development series! are 
totally innocent of Latin American data, as is 
an excellent recent treatment of—of all 
things!—the political behavior of the military 
in developing areas.? 

The Latin Americanists, for their part, have 
largely stressed those key features of the area’s 
politics which have long remained constant— 
executive predominance, military intervention, 
and the influence of the peculiarities of His- 
panic culture. At the same time, it is clear that 
the social changes usually collectively termed 
“modernization”—urbanization, technological 
borrowing, and the development of mass com- 
munications grids—together with their polit- 
ical correlate, the expansion of the political 
community to include hitherto excluded social 
elements, are proceeding in Latin America too. 
Accordingly, it becomes desirable to reexamine 
the “statics” of Latin American politics in the 
light of the “dynamics” of the processes of polit- 
ical development and social mobilization.‘ 


1 Lucian W. Pye (ed.), Communications and 
Political Development (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1963); and Joseph La Palombara 
(ed.), Bureaucracy and Political Development. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963). 

2 Morris Janowitz, The Military in the Political 
Development of New Nations (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1964). 

3 Karl W. Deutsch, “Social Mobilization and 
Political Development,” this Review, 55 (Sep- 
tember, 1961), 493-514; Bruce M. Russett et al. 
World Handbook of Social and Political Indicators 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1964), esp. 
pp. 294-298. 

4 Two exceptions to the general lack of attempts 
to relate static and dynamic factors in a system- 
atic way are the very fine article by Gino Germani 
and Kalman H. Silvert entitled ‘Politics, Social 
Structure, and Military Intervention in Latin 
America,” European Journal of Sociology, 2 
(1961), 62-81; and Karl M. Schmitt and David 
Burks, Evolution or Chaos: Dynamics of Latin 
American Government and Politics (New York: 
Praeger, 1963). 


The present article attempts this reexamina- 
tion with respect to the most characteristic 
feature of Latin American politics, the coup 
d’état and the establishment of a de facto mili- 
tary government.5 

A priori, mutually contradictory theses 
about the relations of the military coup to 
social development can be constructed—and 
indeed the literature on the subject abounds in 
such contradictory theses, evidence to support 
each of which is always available.® These hy- 
potheses focus on whether military interven- 
tion in politics, represented most typically by 
the extra-constitutional seizure of power, is (a) 
increasing or decreasing, and (b) occurring 
primarily with the object of promoting socio- 
economic change or of resisting it. Their start- 
ing points are the changes assumed to be going 


5 This article forms part of a larger work cur- 
rently in progress. I wish to thank the Horace H. 
Rackham Graduate School of the University of 
Michigan for the Faculty Summer Research 
Fellowship which enabled me to begin work on 
this subject, and the Harvard Center for Interna- X 
tional Affairs for the appointment as Research 
Associate which is enabling me to bring it to 
completion. I also wish to express my gratitude to 
Walter C. Soderlund, a doctoral candidate at the 
University of Michigan, whose research is re- 
flected in the statistical data reported here. 

6 A series of such pairs of mutually contradic- 
tory hypotheses drawn from the literature is 
neatly formulated by Lyle N. McAlister in his 
contribution to John J. Johnson (ed.), Continuity 
and Change in Latin America (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1964), pp. 158-159. Some au- 
thors point out the evidence that various mutually 
opposed tendencies exist without attempting to 
subsume them in some general formulation. This 
is Johnson’s own approach: see his The Military 
and Society in Latin America (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1964), Introduction and Chap-- 
ter IX; and also that of Irving Horowitz, “United 
States Policy and the Latin American Military 
Establishment,” The Correspondent, Autumn 
1964. Lieuwen reconciles opposing tendencies by 
means of positing cycles in which a set of trends in 
one direction is succeeded by a countervailing set; 
see his Arms and Politics in Latin America, rev. 
ed. (New York: Praeger, 1961), esp. Chapter V. 
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forward in the armed forces—the growth of 
professionalism, recruitment from a wider 

yange of the population, greater influence from 
the United States, ete. 

Now if evidence can be cited on either side of 
a proposition about developmental tendencies, 
it is clearly necessary to quantify these items of 
evidence along a time dimension; what is 
needed, accordingly, are empirical data giving 
the change in the frequencies of the occurrence 
of each of the contrasting possibilities over 
time. 

The empirical questions we want answered, 
therefore, are: 

(1) Since the breakdown of early twentieth- 
century stability began the current period of 

-schange in Latin America, have coups d’état be- 
/come more or less frequent? 

(2) What changes have been occurring in the 
function of the coup in relation to changes tak- 
ing place in the larger society? 

(3) What are the effects of changes in the 
Latin American military on the form, struc- 
ture, and timing of the coup d’état, and what 
political significance do these effects have? 


INCIDENCE OF COUPS D'ÉTAT 


One must first eschew the hopeless task of 
trying to account for coups d’état that were not 
successful. The categories of coups that were 

aborted, suppressed, or abandoned melt into 
each other and into a host of other non-coup 

\ phenomena so as to defy accounting. At the 
same time, of course, since coups are after all 
illegal, they are matured under conditions of 
secrecy which make it inevitable that the un- 
successful projects for coups which become 
known about represent a highly biased sample. 
At the same time, an unsuccessful coup attempt 
may be the work of one or two atypical people; 
its occurrence does not necessarily say any- 
thing about the state of the polity as a whole, 
as does’ a successful coup. 

During the thirty-year period 1935-1964, 
there were 56 successful changes of government 
by extra-constitutional means in the twenty 
independent countries of Latin America. The 
frequency of their occurrence was as shown in 
Table 1. 

That is, the number of successful coups n nor- 

{mally fluctuates between one and three per 
year. The clearly exceptional period was that 
from 1938 to 1942, during which only a single 
coup took place. 

The first explanation which suggests itself is 
that these were years of recuperation from de- 
pression in which economic conditions were 
improving and the performance of government 
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TABLE 1. FREQUENCY OF SUCCESSFUL COUPS 
D'ETAT IN LATIN AMERICA, 
BY YEAR, 1935-1964 








1935 1 1945 2 1955 2 
1936 3 1946 2 1956 2 
1937 3 1947 1 1957 1 
1938 0 1948 4 1958 1 
1939 0 1949 4 1959 1 
1940 0 1950 1 1960 i 
1941 1 1951 2 1961 2 
1942 0 1952 2 1962 2 
1943 2 19583 1 1963 4 
1944 6 1954 383 1964 2 





was likely to be regarded as satisfactory.” One 
would then hypothesize that a successful coup 
or revolt is less likely when economic conditions 
are improving. 

A very rough test of this hypothesis can be 
made on the basis of figures for annual changes 
in real per capita product given in the UN 
Statistical Yearbooks for the 1947—1963 period. 

It should be borne in mind, here and at sub- 
sequent points, that statistical data from Latin 
America leave much to be desired. It should 
also be noted that the data are not complete. 
However, data are available, for most of the 
years during that period, for ten countries in 
which coups d’etat occurred. 

During 1947-63, it is possible to assert, real 
per capita income figures for these countries 
showed a rise over the previous year’s figure 87 
times, a drop 39 times, and remained the same 
ten times. (These figures cannot be assumed to 
be typical of Latin America as a whole, it 
should be noted, since it is precisely the coun- 
tries whose economies are likely not to be im- 
proving which do not report reliable economic 
statistics.) If coups d’etat occurred without re- 
lation to the state of the economy, one would 
then expect at least twice as many coups to 
have occurred in years which showed improve- 
ment as in those which showed deterioration, 
since there were more than twice as many 
“improvement years” as “‘deterioration years.” 
However, that is not the case. Of the fifteen 
coups occurring during years for which the 
economic data are available, seven took place 
during years which showed an improvement, 


7 Edwin Lieuwen discusses the relation between 
the depression and military intervention in “Mili- 
tarism and Politics in Latin America,” in John J. 
Johnson (ed.), The Role of the Military in Under- 
developed Countries (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1962). 
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seven during years of deterioration, and cne 
when no change was reported. The incomplete 
nature of the evidence should be stressed; in 
future years more complete calculations will 
- doubtless be possible; other factors, not now 
identifiable, may be partly responsible; but the 
available data are consistent with the hypothe- 
sis postulated, that the overthrow of a govern- 
ment is more likely when economic conditions 
worsen.® 

It seems reasonable, accordingly, to regard 
the years of low coup activity from 1938 to 
1942 as due to the economic recovery of that 
period. Since 1949, a very slight secular trend 
in the reduction of the frequency of coups may 
be discernible. Since economic conditions are 
generally improving, although irregularly, this 
too might be expected on the basis of the same 
premise. Yet it should be remembered that 
variation in economic conditions can be held 
responsible for only a part of the variation in 
the frequency of coups as, the data discussed 
above also show. 


COUPS D’ETAT AND SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL CHANGE 


We turn now to the question of changes in 
the function of the coup in relation to social and 
‘political change. This question is extremely 
awkward to get at, since the origins of coups 
are often obscure, and the intentions of those 
staging them mixed. The author nevertheless 
believes it sound to explain the coup function- 
ally rather than genetically, or in terms of 
factors external to the military rather than of 
internal characteristics of the military estab- 
lishment, because of several considerations. 

First, a military coup is not made by the mil- 
-itary alone. Almost invariably, the conspirators 
are in touch with civilian politicians and re- 
spond to their advice, counting on their assis- 
tance in justifying the coup to public opinion 
and helping to run the country afterwards. This 
relationship not infrequently takes the form of 
a coup only reluctantly staged by the military 
at the insistence of civilian politicians, who 
appeal to the officers’ patriotism, the historic 
role of the army in saving the country at its 
hour of need—of which national history doubt- 
less affords many examples—and so on.* The 


'8 It should not be thought that economie condi- 
tions always worsen as a result of a coup. At least 
as commonly, in the writer’s experience, condi- 
tions improve as business confidence shows an up- 
surge after a coup, which normally occurs without 

` appreciable economic dislocation and typically re- 
moves & government regarded as incompetent. 
3 McAlister argues in favor of this “revisionist” 
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chairman of one military junta which had out- 
stayed its welcome spoke bitterly of some of its 
latter-day detractors “who used to cry at thi 
doors of the barracks asking that the constitu- 
tional government be removed and even used 
to complain about the apathy of the military 
who did not want to act.” 

Second, among the various conspirators, 
with their varying orientations and objectives, 
the position of those who can most count on 
outside support, whose cwn objectives are most 
in harmony with the aims of major outside 
forces, will be strengthened. 

Third, the autonomy of the military decision 
to intervene may further be reduced by the fact 
that the political situation to which the mili- 


S 


i 
i 


tary respond has been “engineered” by outside ~* 


groups desiring intervention so as to trigger, 


military predispositions in that direction. It is 
not unknown, for example, for Right-wing 
activists to fake “Communist” terrorist at- 
tempts in order to help create an atmosphere 
conducive to military intervention.” 

If the military coup is thus frequently called 
into play by the workings of the political sys- 
tem, what is its function in relation to social 
and economic change? Clearly, its purpose 
must increasingly be to thwart such change. 
This is so because the point of the coup is to 
prevent from happening what, it is assumed, 
would happen in its absence.” 


approach, which regards military intervention.as 
chiefly a response to functional imperatives rather 


than as an expression of willful selfishness, in . 


“Changing Concepts of the Role of the Military in 
Latin America,” The Annals (July 1965), pp. 90- 
92. s 

10 Admiral Ramón Castro Jijón, quoted in the 
Diario Las Américas (Miami), May 28, 1964. For 
a detailed account of the creation of an interven- 
tionist frame of mind on the part of the military, 
see Chapter V of my Anatomy of a Coup d'Etat: 
Ecuador, 1963. Johnson gives an example from 
Brazil of public incitement of the military to re- 
volt by civilians on p. 124 of his The Role of the 
Military in Developing Societies. Finer discusses 
the interventionist mood in Chapter 5 of The 
Man on Horseback. 

1 For one such case of which the author has 
personal knowledge, see Anatomy of a Coup 
d Etat: Ecuador, 1963, p. 19. 

12 This is also Lieuwen's view: “On the balance, 
the armed forces have been a force for the preser- 
vation of the status quo; their political interven- 
tion has generally signified, as it does today, a 
conservative action. ...’’ Edwin Lieuwen, “The 
Military: A Force for Continuity or Change,” in 


John TePaske and Sydney N. Fisher (eds.), Ez- 
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Since social mobilization is proceeding, that 
is, constitutional presidents are likely to be re- 
Jponsive to social classes of progressively lower 

Fs as these enter the political arena by 
moving to the city or otherwise become mobi- 
lized. The policies of each successive constitu- 
tional president are thus likely, on balance, to 
constitute a greater threat to the status quo 
than those of his predecessor. This may be in- 
terpreted to the military by those trying to 
secure their intervention as a threat to the per- 
sonal interests of military officers in the econ- 

' omy at large, as a challenge to the military in 
its role of preserver of domestic order, or, most 
likely, as a long-term threat to the special 
stats and privileges, and even the continued 

“-g&istence, of the military institution.™ 

/ It thus seems probable that as social and 
economic development take place: 

(1) military intervention increasingly takes 
the form of an attempt by the possessing classes 
to maintain the status quo; 

(2) military intervention is increasingly di~ 

. rected against legally elected presidents head- 
ing constitutional regimes; 

(3) interventions increasingly occur to fore- 
stall the election and inauguration of reforming 
presidents; and 

(4) popular resistance to military interven- 
tion increases, resulting in greater likelihood 
that a military coup will lead to open fighting. 

/ An analysis of the 56 successful insurrec- 
tions“ which occurred in the 20 countries of 

N Latin America during the thirty-year period 





plosive Forces in Latin America (Columbus: Ohio 

State University Press, 1964), p. 77. 

18 Tt is the conclusion of Lieuwen’s insightful 
Generals Vs. Presidents (New York: Praeger, 
1964), pp. 101-107, that the last factor mentioned 
has been the crucial one in the recent coups. 

14 Successful insurrections took place during the 
period in Argentina: June 1943, February 1944, 
September 1955, and March 1962; 

Bolivia: May 1936, July 1937, December 1943, 
July 1946, May 1951, April 1952, and Novem- 
ber 1964; 

Brazil: October 1945, August 1954, November 
1955, and April 1964; 

Colombia: June 1953 and May 1957; 

Costa Rica: March 1948; 

(Cuba: March 1952 and January 1959; 
— ‘Dominican Republic: September 1963; 
’ Ecuador: August 1935, October 1987, May 1944, 

August 1947, November 1961, and July 1963; 
El Salvador: May 1944, October 1944, December 

1948, October 1960, and January 1961; 
Guatemala: July 1944, October 1944, June 1954, 

and March 1963; 
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1935-1964 appears to confirm each of these hy- 
potheses, and thus to substantiate the argu- 
ment made above. Table 2 gives the numbers 
and percentages of insurrections during each of 
the three decades of the period in which: 

(1) The reformation of the social and eco- 
nomic status quo was clearly a goal of the con- 
spiratorial group; this shows a decrease. 

(2) A low level of violence (essentially a 
bloodless coup without streetfighting or other 
popular involvement) was maintained; this 
also decreases. 

(3) Constitutional, rather than de facto gov- 
ernments were overthrown; this shows an in- 
crease. 

(4) The insurrection occurred during the 12 
months prior to a scheduled presidential elec- 
tion, or in the four months immediately follow- 
ing; this likewise increased. 


DYNAMICS OF COUPS D'ÉTAT 


Even if it be granted that the major deter- 
minants of the occurrence of a successful coup 
lie in the functioning of the total political sys- 
tem rather than in the internal dynamics of the 
military institution, those dynamics are of sig- 
nificance in such questions as the timing of the 
coup, and become especially important in de- 
termining the directions followed after the coup 
is successful and its leaders installed in govern- 
ment positions. 

An examination of this problem must start 
from an appreciation of the fact that officers of 
the armed forces are not dominated by a single 
political viewpoint, but hold a variety of polit- 
ical orientations. The correlates of these polit- 
ical orientations in personal characteristics 
have not as yet been systematically evaluated 
and weighed for the Latin American military, 
along the lines of Morris Janowitz’s The Pro- 
Sesstonal Soldier.* However, available evidence 
suggests that on top of a primary set of condi- 
tioning factors such as those which the Amer- 
ican voting studies indicate are significant in 





Haiti: January 1946, May 1950, and December 
1956; 

Honduras: October 1956 and October 1963; 

Nicaragua: June 1936; 

Panama: October 1941, November 1949, and 
May 1951; 

Paraguay: February 1936, August 1937, June 
1948, January 1949, September 1949, May 
1954; 

Peru: October 1949 and July 1962; 

Venezuela: October 1945, November 1948, and 
January 1958. 

15 Morris Janowitz, The Professional Soldier 

(New York: Free Press, 1964). 
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TABLE 2. STATISTICS OF SUCCESSFUL INSURRECTIONS, BY DECADES, 1935-1964 














1935-1944 1945-1954 1955-1964 

No % No. % No. A 

Total 16 100 22 100 18 100 
(1) Reformist 8 50 5 23 3 17 

(2) Low in Violence 13 81 15 68 6 33 

(3) Overthrew Constitutional Governments 2 12 7 32 9 50 

(4) Around Election Time 2 12 7 32 10 56 








party preference—that is, family tradition, 
social and economic level, and ethnic or other 
particularistic identification—is imposed a 
second set of factors peculiar to the military 
profession: rank, branch of service, occupa- 
tional specialty, and career pattern. In a situa- 
tion in which a coup d’état becomes a possibil- 
ity, ranking military officers are called on to 
develop policy positions on the question of the 
continuance in office of the president. The posi- 
tion each officer assumes will have two com- 
ponents, one based on attitudes towards the 
president’s personal abilities, his programs, and 
the arrangements he is making for the succes- 
sion; the other, partially independent of the 
first, reflecting the officer’s views on the ques- 
tion of military intervention in politics in gen- 
eral. 

The changes which have been taking place in 
Latin American armed forces in recent years 
suggest that the variety of political views rep- 
resented within the military services has been 
on the increase, as the social origins from which 
officers are drawn have become less upper- 
class, as the range of military technical spe- 
cialties has been extended, and as the sheer 
size of military establishments has increased.” 


16 Medina Echevarría states flatly that the 
officers seizing power today “come, practically 
without exception, from hard-working middle- 
class families’; José Medina Echevarrfa and 
Benjamin Higgins, Social Aspects of Economic 
Development in Latin America (UNESCO: Paris, 
1963), vol. II, p. 88. 

17 The evidence for these developments is sum- 
marized by Edwin Lieuwen in Chapter 5 of Arms 
and Politics in Latin America, rev. ed. (New 
York: Praeger, 1961), po. 122-153. If one thought 
solely in terms of these factors, as some authors 
do, regarding military political activity exclu- 
sively as being “pushed” by pressures internal to 
the military, rather than being also “pulled” by 
the demands of the total political situation, then 
it would be logical to expect these changes to 


At the same time the increasing complexity of 
the governmental apparatus and the stead ex- 


pansion of the proportion of the populatioy,~” 


which participates in polities, together with the 
technical improvement in the means of com- 
munication, have meant that a military coup 
needs itself to be more complex, to be more 
carefully planned, and to involve more people 
if it is to be successful. Eecause of heightened 
popular involvement in politics, a coup is also 
more likely to lead to open fighting, rather than 
being accepted passively by an indifferent 
population. Given the range of political orien- 
tations within the military services, then, the 
task of the organizer of a successful coup d’état 
is thus to build up a coalition of officers of a 
size and character adecuate to execute the 
successful coup. The prime mover or movers i 
organizing the coup must therefore be engaged M 
over a period of time in the process of building 
a coalition which will eventually exceed, in 
size and “weight,’* the minimum necessary to 
insure success. 

The originators of the conspiracy and the 
first to join it are those most opposed to the 
president and his policies, while other officers of 
different political orientations and a greater 
commitment to constitutional procedures have 
higher thresholds to interventionism. However, 
as time goes on, these thresholds will be reached 
for many officers as the tendency of the presi- 
dent’s policies becomes clearer, as the coun- 
try’s situation, seen frora their point of view, 
worsens, or as the succession problem becomes 
more acute with the approach of the end of the 
president’s term. 





result in greater professionalism and technician j 
reducing military involvement in politics, and in 
greater sympathy with the lower classes, render- 
ing such involvement more progressive in orienta- 
tion. Although several authors have assumed 
viewpoints of this type, they do not appear sub- 
stantiated by the evidence cited above. 

18 The concept of “weight” is discussed below. 
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It is of course possible that as time goes on 
the changes which take place in the situation 
ye such as to reduce the degree of hostility to 
the president on the part of the organizers of 
the conspiracy, which may then disintegrate. 
It seems clear, however, that a successful coup 
would show a curve of support within the ranks 
of the military, rising over time and teginning 
with the original instigator of the plot, who rep- 
resents the most extreme. opposition to the 
president. The development of the curve of 
military support for the coup is likely to be ex- 
ponential ‘as the end of the presidert’s term 


approaches. Under normal conditions the presi- 


dent prepares to hand over power to a successor 
of his own party or orientation, sometimes us- 
`H not only his personal influence but also 
extra-legal techniques to guarantee the succes- 
sion. This raises the prospect of another four or 
six years of the same policies; yet the trepida- 
tion of those who oppose them necessarily in- 
creases. The heir-apparent is in part an un- 
known quantity, which is disquieting; his pre- 
vious public service will normally have taken 
place as a member of the president’s cabinet, in 
which his own views necessarily had to be sub- 
ordinated to those of his chief. 

If there is a chance that the hasappanni 
would be defeated in the elections, the con- 
spirators may await their outcome before 
striking. If he is indeed defeated, the need for 
£onspiracy disappears; if he is elected, it then 

becomes necessary to strike before his i inaugu- 

‘ration, since his actual occupancy of the presi- 

“dency would enable him to consolidate his 
power. Yet it is risky to wait until after the 
elections, which will mobilize his supporters 
and which may give him a strong mandate and 
thus strengthen his position with domestic and 
foreign opinion. 

Thus, for these reasons also, the likelihood of 
a coup d’état could be expected to incr2ase as a 
president’s term wears on, reaching its high 
point prior to a scheduled election but remain- 
ing high until the inauguration of a new presi- 
dent, this tendency becoming more marked 
over time, in response not only to the accelerat- 
ing social mobilization of the masses but also to 
the increases in the size, technical differentia- 
tion, and range of social origins of tke officer 
corps. 

A Within the group of conspirators, then, a 
‘series of thresholds to interventionism is pres- 
ent, the lowest being that of the instigator (or 
group cf instigators) of the plot, the highest 
being that of the last man (or group) to join in 
the coup before it is launched. The pasition of 
this hypothetical last adherent to the conspir- 
acy is interesting to consider. If one recalls that 
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the success of the coup is predicated on the 
formation of a decisive coalition to support it, 
then it is clear that the last adherent or set of 
adherents to the movement provided the criti- 
cal margin of support, not just in its size, but 
especially in its “weight.” 

The importance of. this hypothetical “swing 
man” in the situation, that is, may be due to 
any one of a series of factors—his personal in- 
fluence within the armed forces; his prestige 
among the public; and/or his critical position in 
the command structure of the armed forces. It 
then becomes probable that because of his 
higher rank, greater prestige, and crucial im- 
portance for the coup, the “swing man” is 
placed at the head of the provisional govern- 
ment that emerges after the revolt is success- 
ful—as provisional president, as chairman of 
the ruling military junta, or as minister of the 
armed forces behind the façade of a civilian 
provisional government.!9 

An interesting and paradoxical situation is 
thus created. The “swing man” becomes the 
leading figure in the new government; yet he is 
the person who was least committed to the 
objectives of the coup, whose threshold to in- 
tervention was the highest of all the conspira- 
tors, and who was a last-minute addition to the 
conspiracy perhaps out of sympathy with, or 
not even aware of, the more fundamental aims 
of the group that hatched the original plan. In- 
deed, a situation can actually be created in 
which the head of the new government actually 
sympathized with the aims of the conspiracy 
not at all, but joined it at the last minute only 
to avoid pitting brother officers against each 
other, possibly precipitating a civil war. 

These characteristics of the “swing man” 
can perhaps be made clearer by an illustra- 
tion. A classical occupant of the role of “swing 


man” has been Marshal Castelo Branco of 


Brazil. A New York Times reporter described 
his position in the 1964 coup as follows: 


“General Humberto de Alencar Castelo 
Branco has been called a ‘general’s general.’ He 
rose to his present post of Army Chief of Staff 
after a long professional career in which he 
gained the high respect of his fellow officers but 
remained virtually unknown to the general 
public .. 

“In the present crisis, the soft-spoken general 
first played the role of the reluctant dragon in 


19 This set of dynamics is of course not peculiar 
to Latin America. Classic occupants of the role of 
“swing man,” with local variations, have been 
Naguib in Egypt, Gtirselin Turkey, Aguiyi-Ironsi 
in Nigeria—or even de Gaulle in France, 
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réfusing to join the developing movement -- 
against President Joño Goulart. His scruples 
were the same as those of many other Brazilian 
officers: The Brazilian Army has a tradition of 
protecting legality and the Constitution, and 
General Castelo Branco was not eager to be- 
come involved in a coup against a constitis 
tional President. 

“But the general became convinced that the 

continuation of the Goulart regime would lead 
Brazil to chaos and possibly a sharp shift to- 
ward the extreme left. He then drafted a posi- 
tion paper, the ‘Castelo Branco analysis’ that 
became the justification for the army’s support 
of last week’s rebellion., 

“Such ‘is the respect enjoyed by the: short, 
stocky, bull-necked general, that his analysis 
served as the turning point in the hesitations of 
many commanders in thè crisis over Mr. 
Goulart.’?2° 


Clearly, in this kind of situation ample 
material exists for a conflict to emerge within 
the new provisional government. The conflict 
develops along the following lines. The erst- 
while “swing man,” now, let us say, president 
of the provisional junta, regards the objectives 

- of the coup as realized with the overthrow of 
the former President and begins to make 
preparations to return the country to constitu- 
tional normality and to hold elections. The 
original instigator of the coup and the group 
around him, on the other hand, resist this 
tendency and instead urge the necessity for the 
military to keep power for a longer period, to 
purge all sympathizers with the deposed presi- 
dent completely from public life, to outlaw his 
party indefinitely, and to restructure volitical 
life to make it impossible for the tendency 
which he represents again to come to power. 

During the recent period the basic situation 
described: above has been reproduced in reality 
most faithfully in Argentina, Brazil, and Peru, 
and with local variations in Guatemala, Ecua- 
dor, the Dominican Republic, and Honduras. 

In Argentina this basic set of dynamics has 
played itself out again and again since the over- 
throw of Perón in 1955, the irreconciliable anti- 
Perón forces being known as the colorados, or 
“reds,” whose most characteristic figure is 
Admiral Isaac Rojas.” 


20 “Man in the News,” New York Times, April 
6, 1964. Typographic errors in the original have 
been corrected. 

2 See Arthur Whitaker, Argentine Upheaval 
(New York: Praeger, 1956); Lieuwen, Generals vs. 
Presidents, pp. 10-25; James W. Rowe, The 
Argentine Elections of 1963: An Analysis, (Wash- 
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Due to the more amorphous character of, 
"polities in Brazil, the same basic situation 
crystallized more ‘slowly. The opposition bei 
tween the military irreconcilables and the heirs ` 
of Getúlio Vargas has nevertheless been waged ` 
intermittently for 10 years. The coup staged to 


` prevent the inauguration of Kubitschek and 


Goulart in 1955 was unsuccessful; the coup de- 

signed to prevent the inauguration of Goulart 

as President in 1962 succeeced merely in having 

the powers of the presidency temporarily 

curtailed; only with the overthrow of Goulart 

in 1964 was the military anti-Getulista move- 

ment fully successful. After the successful re- 

volt of 1964, the pattern described above bes- -` 
came operative in its purest form, with conflict’ 
developing between the prestigious “swiig” 
man,” Marshal Castelo Branco, metamor-, 
phosed into Provisional President, and the 

linha dura, the “hard line” of the irreconcilable 

military opposition to-the heirs of Vargas.” 

A similar process took plece in Peru following 
the coup d’état of 1962. For 30 years the com- 
manding officers of the armed forces had re- 
sisted the assumption of power by the revolu- 
tionary APRA movemen:, despite the fact that 
it commanded a majority, or at least a plural- 
ity, of the votes during the entire period. The 
party had begun in the ‘twenties and ’thirties 
as a revolutionary Marxoid group, strongly 
anti-Yankee and prepared to use violence. 
During the 30-odd years of its sojourn in thè- 
wilderness, however, the party leadership, ana 
especially the party’s founder, Victor Raúl 
Haya de la Torre, had “evolved” to a more 
moderate position of which anti-communism 
was the central principle. At the same time, in 
the search for a respectability which would allay 
the misgivings of the military about the party, 
APRA’s major tacticiar, Ramiro Prialé, led 
the party into alliance with increasingly 
more conservative forces, culminating shortly 
after the 1962 presidential election in an ei- 
tente with the forces of General Manuel Odría. 
This was clearly the ultimate stage of the 
party’s evolution, since Odria was a former 
military dictator who had outlawed and per- 
secuted the party during his period of office, 





ington: Institute for the Comparative Study of 
Political Systems, n.d.), pp. 11-18; Peter G. 
Snow, “Parties and Politics in Argentina: Th 
Elections of 1962 and 1963," Midwest Journal of 
Political Science, 9 (February, 1965), 1-36. 

2 See Generals vs. Presidents, pp. 69-85; and 
Phyllis Peterson, “Brazil: Institutionalized Con- 
fusion,” in Martin C. Needler (ed.), Political 
Systems of Latin America (Princeton: Van 
Nostrand, 1964), pp. 473-477. 
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and who had run his election campaigr in 1962 
ona militantly anti-APRA platform. Haya had 
‘porhared more votes than any of the other can- 
didates in the presidential elections of 1962, al- 
though only a handful more than Fernando 
Belatinde and fewer than the one-third of the 
vote necessary to prevent the election’s being 
decided by Congress. However, the n2w Con- 
gress, due to the vagaries of the electoral sys- 
tem, heavily over-represented the APRA. Im- 
mediately following the election, the coup was 
staged, the leaders of the armed. forces im- 
plausibly charging that the electoral results 
were vitiated by widespread fraud. In an un- 
successful last-minute attempt to avert the 
coup, the APRA leadership announcec that its 
pnigressional votes would go to General Odría 
n a self-sacrificing attempt to break the im- 
passe and avert the breakdown of constitu- 
tional procedures. 

This situation made possible the emergence 
of a more muted version of the split which oc- 
curred in the Argentine and Brazilian cases. 
The ranking officer of the military junta, Gen- 
eral Ricardo Pérez Godoy, was willing to re- 
turn the country to constitutionality on the 
basis of the APRA offer to have its congress- 
men vote for Odrfa. The two key younger 
members of the junta, Generals Lindley López 
and Vargas Prada, who had personal and 
family ties to Belaúnde, opposed this solution, 
Avhich would enable the APRA to exact con- 
“essions, for example in the shape of pcsts in an 

ría administration. Pérez Godoy was ac- 

lingly forced to resign and the reconstituted 

Sh presided, during 1963, over elestions in 

fh, because of the withdrawal of two minor 

' (aidates, Belaúnde was successful. 

It appears overwhelmingly likely that as 
time goes on and popular participation in the 
processes of politics becomes greater, the Peru- 

‘ vian type of situation, in which over as long a 
period as necessary the popular choice is kept 
out of the presidency by repeated military in- 
tervention, will become increasingly common. 
As was suggested above, the pattern has ex- 

. tended itself to Argentina and Brazil already. 
Honduran polities seem to be moving in the 
same direction as the army has become increas- 
ingly committed against the Liberal party; the 
Guatemalan military staged their coup in 1964 

Ke prevent the return to power of Juan José 
v Arévalo; and the Dominican armed forces have 
clearly attempted to assume a similar position 


23 See General vs. Presidents, pp. 26-36; and 
M. C. Needler, “Peru Since the Coup d'Etat,” The 
World Today, February, 1963. 
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relative to Juan Bosch and the Dominican ‘Re- 
volutionary Party. . 

The logic of this type of situation suggests 
that the conflict between the most popular in- 
dividual or party on the one hand, and the 
military irreconcilables on the other, tends to 


- go on for some time, rather than being resolved 


by a single coup. This occurs for two reasons. 
In the military junta which forms after a coup, 
first of all, the irreconcilables normally are in a 
superior strategic position. The more moderate 
“swing man,” whose prestige has entitled him 
to the chairmanship of the junta, may wish to 
restore constitutional processes as soon as pos- 
sible. If this is likely to lead to the coming to 
power of the individual or tendency originally 
vetoed by the coup, however, the position of 
the junta president becomes untenable. Al- 
though he occupies the position with most 
authority and he may have placed close associ- 
ates in the cabinet, theirs are not the key posts 
under showdown conditions: the key posts be- 
long to those in direct command of troops, that 
is, the minister of the armed forces, the three 
service commanders, and even the commanders 
in the field. Because of this lack of congruence 
between the positions of authority when affairs 
are moving smoothly and the positions of power 
when a split develops, it is normally easier in 
such a situation to stage a coup d’état than to 
prevent one. The odds are therefore that the 
irreconcilables will be able to prevent the re- 
turn to constitutionality for an extended period 
if this should seem likely to favor the arch- 
enemy. 

Once military elements have vetoed the pop- 
ular leader and his party, moreover, the hostil- 
ity between the two becomes self-perpetuating 
and self-reinforcing, since those who partici- 
pated in the original coup have reason to be- 
lieve they will forfeit at least their careers, and 
perhaps more, if the outlawed party should 
ever gain power. As one Dominican colonel put 
it after the coup of 1963 when he was asked his 
attitude towards a return of Juan Bosch: “If 
Bosch ever comes back, he will throw me into 
jail so deep I will never find my way out.” Be- 
cause of this set of circumstances the restora- 
tion of constitutional procedures becomes ex- 
tremely difficult: unless the distribution of 
voter sentiment changes drastically it is only 
too likely that the person or party which se- 


2 In one variant of this situation, the provi- 
sional president may save his own personal posi- 
tion by switching sides at the last minute and 
adopting the program of the “hard liners,” if the 
forces they can marshal seem decisive. This tactic 
was adopted by Castelo Branco in early 1966. 
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` cured a majority in the last election would do 
as well in the next one. A temporary return to 
constitutionality may be possible on the basis 
of rigged or restricted elections, as has been the 
case in Argentina. Nevertheless, the Argentine 
political problem is not permanently solved. 
Given the persistence of the military irrecon- 
cilables and their point of view, the only per- 
manent resolution of the problem lies in: (1) 
the definitive removal from the political scene of 
the vetoed leader by death or his renunciation 
of politics; (2) a shift in the distribution of 
popular opinion to the disadvantage of the 
vetoed party; or (3) the party’s gaining respect- 
ability by drastic modification of its program or 
tactics. In Latin America, the third alternative 
seems a formal possibility only, since the irre- 
concilables may simply refuse to believe that 
the shift towards respectability is genuine. 
Thus the military veto against the APRA was 
still applied in 1962, despite the party’s evolu- 
tion to a moderate Center or even Right-of- 
Center position. If the political problem has in 
fact been resolved in Peru—and this is not yet 
clear—it has been by way of the second alterna- 
tive, in that the APRA may have been driven 
permanently below a third of the vote by a 
combination of disaffection from the Left as the 
party’s leadership has grown more conserva- 
tive, and the permanent establishment in popu- 
lar favor of Belatinde’s Accién Popular. Else- 
where a similar result may be achieved, at least 
temporarily, by the expansion or contraction of 
the electorate to shift the balance of forces 
against the vetoed political movement—by 
giving the vote to resident aliens, for example, 
or by taking it away from illiterates. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This examination of the internal logic of the 
Latin American coup d’état in the circum- 
stances of the current phase of history has so 
far led to three conclusions. First: the over- 
throw of a government is more likely when 
economic conditions are deteriorating. Second: 
as the military services have become larger and 
more various in the social origins of their 
officers, as military occupational specializations 
have become more differentiated and more 
highly professionalized, and as elections have 
become representative of the sentiments of a 
wider range of the population, coups d’état 
have tended increasingly to occur in the period 
immediately prior to a presidential election and 
the subsequent inauguration, to be conserva- 
tive in policy orientation, to be directed against 
constitutional governments, and to be ac- 
companied by violence. Third: the tendency 
has emerged for conflict to develop, following a 


, 
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coup d’état, between a more fundamentalist 
“hard line,” and a “scft line” that shows 
greater readiness to restore constitutional pr x 
cedures and is normally represented by officers ™ 
of higher rank, occupying positions of greater 
prestige in the provisional government. 

It is possible to draw a further conclusion, 
with policy implications for the United States, 
from this analysis. There has long existed a 
difference of opinion among students of U.S. 
foreign policy as to both the desirability and 
the feasibility of attempting to discourage 
military seizures of power in Latin America. 
The desirability argument is outside our pres- 
ent province, but it is possible for us now to 
add something on the feasibility question—that 
is, how successful United States attempts ` 
discourage military coups can be. 

The failure of the United States to recog- 
nize a provisional government issuing from an 
extra-constitutional seizuré of power, plus the 
imposition of other mild sanctions such as the 
suspension of military and economic aid, is of 
different effect to countries differently situated. 
The smaller countries whose economies are 
more dependent on actions of the United 
States—Bolivia, plus the countries of Central 
America ‘and the Caribbean—are more. sus- 
ceptible to United States pressures than the 
larger South American countries. Nevertheless, 
examples can be cited of military coups which 
have taken place despite clear United State 
opposition, even in countries in the Caribbea; 
area. These have been regarded as indicatiy 
that American opposition to such coups is; 
effectual. The coup which took place in Pern 
1962, and the 1963 coups in Honduras and ad 
Dominican Republic, for example, took place 
in the face of strong and explicit American 
opposition. 

It still seems premature to conclude that 
American opposition to the military seizure of 
power is bound to be ineffectual, however. One 
problem here is methodological, since it is, not 
possible to enumerate the coups d’état that did 
not take place (although in two countries where 
American influence is heavy and which have 
known a history of military seizures of power, 
Venezuela and Panama, the constitutional suc- 
cession has in recent years been unbroken while 
other countries of the area were experiencing, 
violent changes of government). If the analyst 
made above is correct, however, the success of ~ 
coup d’état depends, especially where the mili- 
tary services are large and highly differenti-. 








25 I have discussed it in “United States Recog-. 
nition Policy and the Peruvian Case,” Inter- 
American Economic Affaire (Spring, 1963). 
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Fie. 1. Number of dictatorial governments in power in Latin America, by year, 19385-1964. 
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ated, on the adherence to the coup in its later 
stages of officers least committed to its goals, 
less inclined to military intervention, and with 
more prestige and a higher position at stake. 
Since the success of the coup thus may well de- 
pend on its being joined by relasively few 
officers with a relatively weak commitment to 
its goals, it seems overwhelmingly likely that 
` any deterrent to intervention—such as the 
suspension of military aid, or a credible threat 
_not to recognize the new government—while 
not sufficient to deter the hard-core organizers 
of the coup, may nevertheless be sufficient to 
tip the scales against intervention for the 
crucial “swing man,” or for the smal group oc- 
cupying the same tactical position, and thus 
may cause the coup to be abandoned, or to be 
launched without adequate support and thus to 
prove abortive. 


In the coup situation, accordingly, even the 
mildest deterrent threat, such as a firmly 
stated non-recognition policy on the part of the 
United States, may still be effective, because of 
the pre-coup balance of forces. 

Light can also be thrown on the general prob- 
lem raised in the opening section of the article, 
that of the relation between the constant 
features of Latin American politics and de- 
velopmental trends, by an examination of the 
varying incidence over time of the charac- 
teristic military dictatorship in the area. 

Here observers have tended to divide into 
the optimists, who perceive the evolutionary 
forces at work in the area as tending in a demo- 
cratic direction, anc the cynics, who take an 
attitude of “plus ga change... .”’ The inci- 
dence of military dictatorships in the area 
seems to support the views first of one group, 
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then of the other. A few years after Tad Szulc 
published his Twilight of the Tyrants, which 
celebrates the replacement of dictators by 
democratic regimes, Edwin Lieuwen can write a 
Generals Vs. Presidents, which analyzes the re- 
verse phenomenon., 

The relation of cyclical and evolutionary 
patterns on this point can best be demonstrated 
by a graph. Figure 1 plots the number of un- 
equivocally dictatorial regimes?’ in power dur- 
ing at least six months of each year over the 
period of the last 30 years during which evolu- 
tionary changes have clearly been occurring.*® 


2 (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1959). 

27 To be considered “dictatorial,” a govern- 
ment: . 

(1) Had to be not an avowedly provisional 
regime holding office for 36 months or less; 

(2) Had to come to power, or remain in power 
after the conclusion of the constitutionally pre- 
scribed term of office, by means other than a free 
and competitive election; or rule in clear disregard 
of constitutionally guranteed liberties. 
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Conclusions of great interest can be drawn. 
Clearly, the factors which produce military 
dictatorships seem in part cyclical. At the 


same time, the cyclical pattern reproduces itself < 


around a clearly descending trend line, so that 
each successive peak in the number of dictator- 
ships existing contemporaneously is lower than 
the last: in 1936-37, there were fifteen dictator- 
ships; in 1942-43, there were twelve; in 1955- 
56, there were ten. Similarly, successively lower 
levels of dictatorship are reached at each low 
point of the cycle: in 1939, nine dictatorships; 
in 1948, six; in 1961, three. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that, in 
this respect as in the others examined, while 
Latin American politics Eas certain abiding 


characteristics which procuce its distinctive —~ 


features, these are being progressively modified 
under the influence of forces cf an evolutionary 
character. 





28 The idea of approaching the problem in this 
fashion was suggested to the author by Ronald 
Schneider's article “The U. S. in Latin America” 
in Current History for January, 1965. 
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- CONGRESSIONAL RECRUITMENT AND REPRESENTATION* 
l Leo M. Snowiss 


University of California, Los Angeles 


This is a study of the relationship between 
local political organization, candidate recruit- 
ment, and representation in the United States 
House of Representatives. It seeks to ascer- 
tain the effects which different systems of re- 
cruitment have upon the kinds of men who 
enter public life and the public policies they 
espouse. A case study of metropolitan Chicago 
is used to demonstrate the utility of this kind of 
analysis. The objective is to distinguish dis- 
“yrtinet systems of recruitment in the Chicago 

‘ area, describe the factors associated with each, 

and note the consequences of each for repre- 

sentation in Congress. i 


RECRUITMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


Political recruitment is the process by which 
public officials attain office. The study of re- 
cruitment and the study of representation are 
complementary: Knowledge of representative 
institutions gives direction to analyses of re- 
recruitment; in turn, knowledge of factors 
affecting recruitment may explain much about 
the behavior of legislative bodies. 

The Necessity of Organization. Congressional 

Z recruitment is essentially a problem of or- 


~ ganization. Congressional districts, with popu-` 


lations generally in excess of 400,000, are 
typified by social diversity and the dispersion 
of politically relevant power. The concentra- 
tion of sufficient power for the nomination and 
election of candidates for Congress is a difficult 
problem. Congressional districts are rarely 
“natural” political units, neatly corresponding 
to local governmental lines or to concentrations 
of particular population groups and interests. 
Local politicians generally do try to establish 
relatively homogeneous districts in which there 
are favorable concentrations of politically rel- 


* This is a revised version of a paper delivered 
at the annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Washington, D.C., Sep- 
tember, 1965. The original version was written 

-while the author was a Fellow at The Brookings 
Institution. Additional assistance was provided by 
the Institute of Government and Public. Affairs 
at the University of California, Los Angeles. The 
author gratefully acknowledges the helpful com- 
ments made by Gerald Bender, Martin Edelman, 
James Guyot, Duncan MacRae, Jr., John Man- 
ley, Stephen V. Stephens, and. Raymond E. 
Wolfinger. 
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evant power. But demographic homogeneity 
and concentration of power are not optimally 
achieved even in the most favorable circum- 
stances, such as those found in the relatively 
compact districts of central Chicago. While the 
population of a central city district may be re- 
latively homogeneous in terms of some relevant 
variables (e.g., income and home ownership), 
its population may show signs of diversity and 
conflict with regard to others (e.g., race and 
ethnicity); it may contain potentially conflict- 
ing units of state and local governmental power 
(e.g., wards and state assembly districts); and 
it will very likely have numerous politically in- 
terested and potentially conflicting organiza- 
tions (e.g., party factions, unions, ethnic and 
service clubs). 

Systems of Recruitment. The organization of 
effective power for recruitment is not unstruc- 
tured or haphazard. To the extent that distinct 
processes of concentrating power can be iso- 
lated, patterns of recruitment and their con- 
sequences for representation can be classified 
and analyzed. A system of recruitment is a com- 
plex of variables affecting the organization of 
constituency power in a way which produces 
identifiable types of legislators. A system of re- 
cruitment is essentially a system of organiga- 
tion. 

I haye utilized five major variables in analyz- 
ing the organization of power for recruitment in 
the Chicago area: 

(1) Social Bases of Organization. Social 
structures set the parameters for political sys- 
tems. This is certainly manifest in the well 
documented correlations between key socio- 
economic variables and both party identifica- 
tion and electoral support.? However, insofar 


1 Even Adolph Sabath (d. 1952), dean of the 
House and Chairman of its Rules Committee, was 
not immune to political attack by various party 
factions. On several occasions high-ranking na- 
tional leaders, acting through Mayors Kelly and 
Kennelley; had to intervene to save his seat from 
ward committeemen anxious to displace him in 
the name of their own ethnic communities. Even 
within the well disciplined Democratic party, 
only strong leadership could maintain unity. 

2 For a summary of the relevant literature see, 
Nelson W. Polsby and Aaron B. Wildavsky, 
Presidential Elections (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1964), chs. i and iii. , 
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as the systematic organization of power for 
recruitment is concerned, it is the primary 
electorates which are crucial. They provide the 
most active party workers, the most depend- 
able electoral support, and the major sources of 
intraparty factionalism and competition. This 
distinction is important because primary elec- 
torates do not simply mirror the social struc- 
ture of general electorates. On the contrary, 
primary turnouts tend to distort and exagger- 
ate the social bases of partisan support which 
are manifest in general elections.’ 

(2) Organizational Resources. If primary 
electorates provide the social bases for organi- 
zation support, the availability and suitability 
of particular resources affect the actual ex- 
ploitation of those bases. Distinct systems of 
recruitment tend to be associated with the ex- 
tent to which types of material or non-material 
incentives (patronage or issues, respectively) 
are applied to particular kinds of primary 
electorates.4 . 

(8) Organizational Structure. The utilization 
of particular kinds and quantities of resources 
largely determines the character of organiza- 
tional authority and the capacity of organiza- 
tions to resist external influence. The use of 
material incentives tends to be associated with 
party organizations which are relatively 
hierarchic (evincing centralized leadership, 
discipline and unity) and impermeable (resist- 
ing external influences upon their decision- 
making processes), while reliance on non- 
material incentives tends toward dispersed 
authority and permeable decision-making 
structures. 

(4) Organizational Ethos. The dominant re- 
sources and prevailing structures tend to pro- 
mote characteristic organizational values. Ma- 
terially-oriented party organizations witk elab- 
orate structures of authority tend to promote 
certain skills (such as bargaining and com- 


2 A general discussion of the effects of the pri- 
mary on the party system is found in V. O. Key, 
Jr., American State Politics: An Introduction (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956), chs. iv-vi. The 
social bases of party organization in Los Angeles 
are analyzed in Dwaine Marvick and Charles R. 
Nixon, “Recruitment Contrasts in Rival Cam- 
paign Groups,” in Dwaine Marvick (ed.), Politi- 
cal Decision-Makers (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1961), ch. v. 

4The effects of material and non-material 
resources upon organizations are treated in 
Peter B. Clark and James Q. Wilson, ‘Incentive 
Systems: A Theory of Organizations,” Administra- 
tive Science Quarterly, 6 (September, 1961), 129- 
166. 
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promise) among their perscnnal, while issue- 
oriented party organizations are more inclined 
to emphasize ideological commitment.’ 4 
(6) Organizational Control. If congressional’™. 
recruitment is essentially a prosess of organiz- 
ing power, it is imperative to ascertain the ex- 
tentto which particular organizations can con- 
trol their electoral environments in both’ pri- 
mary and general elections. In the Chicago 
area, the regular party organizations control re- 
cruitment with varying degrees of success, de- 
pending on their internal structure, the extent 
of electoral competition, and the character of 
organized non-party counter-elites in the pri- 
mary electorates. Party organizations which 
are faction-ridden and/or confronted with well- 
organized and readily available non-party op= 
position in primaries, tend to lcse control over y 
recruitment at the nominating stage. In dis- 
tricts where general elections tend to be highly 
competitive (irrespective cf the primary situa- 
tion), the regular party organizations may not 
actually lose control over recruitment, but 
deliberately tend to recruit from sources out- 
side the party organizations. Insofar as the reg- 
ular party organizations tend toward internal 
recruitment, organizational ethcs has a decisive 
impact on the character of the men who run for 
Congress. Where external recruitment prevails, 
party organizational ethos is less important and 
the character of non-party elites takes on 
greater significance. Na 


METROPOLITAN CHICAGO: THREE 
TYPES OF DISTRICTS 


The fundamental character of post-war repre- 
sentation in Congress from the Chicago area 
was established by the Apportionment Act of 
1947, the first congressional redistricting in 
Tllinois since 1901. The new apportionment de- 
lineated three systems of political recruitment 
among the districts allotted to Cook County. 
These have been five safely Democratic inner 
city “machine” districts, five (four after the 
apportionment of 1961) outer city swing dis- 
tricts, and three Republican-oriented suburban ` 
districts. The three areas are relatively distinct 
in regard to their socio-economic characteristics 
and divisions of partisar. sentiment. These 
differences are summarized in Tables 1 and 2, 
below. 


I. The Inner City Districts 


The apportionment of 1947 created five con- 
gressional districts in the center of Chicago (the 


> 


5 Jbid.; James Q. Wilson, The Amateur Demo- 
crat (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1962); James Q. Wilson, “The Economy of Pa- 
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TABLE 1. INDICES OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS, 
BY TYPE OF DISTRICT, 1960 








y 





Percentages 

Inner Outer- 

City City Suburban 
Family Income Under $5,000..... 37 26 16 
Family Income Over $10,000..... 14 26 33 
Minority Groups (Negroes plus for- 

eign stock)....... 0. ccc ween eee 65 55 36 

High School Graduates............+ 25 42 50 
Home Ownership, single family.... 14 26 62 
Home Ownership, total........... . 29 36 72 
White Collar.....ccccsseeeccears 32 49 53 





a Compiled from, U.S., Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of 
Population and Housing: 1960 Census Tracts, Final Report 
C (1)-26. (Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1962.) The districts are for the apportionment of 1947. 
The reapportionment of 1961 did not alter these figures signifi- 
cantly, 


Ist, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th). They cut a wide 
swath through the city, from Lake Michigan in 
the east, out along the slum wards adjoining 
the Chicago River and Sanitary Canal, and 
westward into mixed residential and industrial 
areas. This area is the least affluent in Cook 
County and has always been heavily’ populated 
by ethnic and racial minorities. 
Inner City Democratic Organization. The in- 
ner city districts are the domain of the Demo- 
.¢ cratic party organization. The basic character 
of the organization throughout Cook County 
has been molded here, where its most extensive 
electoral support lies. This organization is a 
classic political “machine,” a kind of party 
organization which relies primarily upon ma- 
terial incentives for its ward and precinct 
workers and supplies local services for its voter 
constituents. Non-material rewards, for 
workers or voters, generally are not needed or 
used.® With large stocks of patronage available 





tronage,’ The Journal of Political Economy, 69 
(August, 1961), 360-380. 

è The early formation and contemporary opera- 
tion of the Democratic organization in Chicago 
have been described and analyzed so often else- 
where, that the analysis here need not go beyond a 
few summary remarks. For detailed treatments 
see: Edward C. Banfield, Political Influence 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, (1961); Edward C. 
Banfield and James Q. Wilson, City Politics (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1963), ch ix; 
Harold F. Gosnell, Machine Politics, Chicago 
Model (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1937); Martin Meyerson and Edward C. 
Banfield, Politics, Planning and the Public Inter- 
est (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955), chs. iii and 
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from city, county, and state offices, and with re- 
latively centralized control over the distribu- 
tion of those’ stocks, the organization is both 
massive and disciplined. This is especially true 
in the inner city wards of Chicago, where the 
low socio-economic status of the people is con- 
ducive to a materially-oriented organization. 

Six attributes of the Democratic organiza- 
tion have decisively affected inner city con-~ 
gressional recruitment: 

(1) Although party structure is formally 
based upon ward level organization, party 
leaders have been able to centralize the distri- 
bution of patronage and maintain a relatively 
hierarchic structure of authority throughout 
the city and county. 

(2) The centralization of patronage has en- 
abled party leaders to ensure unity among ward 
and township organizations. Committeemen 
cannot oppose the organization slate of candi- 
dates with impunity in either primary or gen- 
eral elections. 

(3) Unity and hierarchy have made organ- 
ization decision-making relatively impervious 
to the influences of rival non-party groups, as- 
sociations, and elites in the primary electorate. 
Although the preferences of external groups 
e.g., unions and ethnic associations) are con- 
sidered, the slating of candidates for Congress 


- is controlled entirely by the party leaders. 


(4) The predominance of material incentives 
and the need to maintain the unity of a rather 
complex organization have contributed to an 
ethos which tends to inhibit the use of issues for 
obtaining either personnel or public support. 
The organization is able to maintain unity 
through intricate bargaining over the allocation 
of patronage. Issues, on the other hand, are 
deemed irrelevant at best and dangerously 
divisive at worst. Under such conditions, skills 
at bargaining, negotiation, and compromise 
are fostered and rewarded. , 

(5) The availability of important local 
offices as the major sources of patronage and of 
prestigious career objectives has produced a 
strong local orientation in the organization and 
among its personnel. The office of congressman 
is not highly regarded because it has no patron- 
age worth mentioning and no apparent in- 
fluence upon local politics. High city, county, 
or state-wide offices, with relatively broader 
jurisdictions, considerable administrative re- 
sponsibilities, and greater visibility, are more 
eagerly sought than seats in Congress. 

(6) Since the inner city organization is in 
large part an alliance of numerous ward-based 





xi; James Q. Wilson, Negro Politics (Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1960), ch. iii. 
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TABLE 2. METROPOLITAN CHICAGO CONGRESSIONAL VOTING TRENDS: AVERAGES BY TYPE OF DISTRICT? 














District Type - £ 
1948 1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 1960 1962 1964 
Inner City 71 65 66 63 76 74 71 77 
Outer City 51 46 47 51 62 58 55 62 
Suburban 42 35 36 35 42 40 35 `- 41 





Per Cent Democratic 








2 Sources: The Congressional Quarterly Almanac (Washington, D.C., 1957), XIII, 180-181; ibid., 
1961, XVII, 1039-1040; The Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, April 5, 1963, Part 1, p. 482, 


and March 26, 1965, Part 1, p. 477. 


ethnic, racial, and religious groups, such affilia- 
tions have become important criteria for deter- 
mining the distribution of patronage and elec- 
tive office—in effect, the allocation of power 
within the organization. 

Inner City Recruitment. The recruitment of 
congressmen from the inner city districts has 
been an internal affair of the Democratic party 
organization during the last thirty years. 
Massive, hierarchic, unified, impervious to ex- 
ternal pressure, and without serious Republi- 
can opposition, the Democratic organization 
has been able to exercise absolute control over 
the nomination and election of inner city con- 
gressmen. Long-standing membership in the 
organization has been the single most impor- 
tant criterion of selection. The congressmen 
have been chosen by party regulars from among 
party regulars.” They have risen through the 
party apparatus following career lines shaped 
by the distribution of power and the existence 
of established traditions. The party tends to 
funnel certain racial, ethnic, and religious 
groups to specific organizational and public 
positions. A given office may be reserved for 
Irishmen, or particular ward organizations may 
by tradition be awarded specified offices or 
patronage jobs. And offices are traded as 
patronage in bargains among different factions 
within the party. In this manner, prospective 
careers are determined and paths to Congress 
established. 

Internal recruitment has had certain pro- 


7™The fifteen men who have represented the 
inner city between 1932 and 1964 have owed much 
to the local organization. Seven of the congress- 
men had been slated by the organization and 
elected to legislative positions (in the State As- 
sembly or the City Council) before going to Con- 
gress and two others had been elected to local 
. executive offices. Four of the others had held high 
patronage positions in-Chicago. Six of the fifteen 
were ward committeemen. 


nounced effects upon the character of inner city 
representation in Congress: 

(1) Reflecting the material ethos of the Ane 
ganization, inner city congressmen have been 
well schooled in and appreciate the value of 
quiet bargaining, negotiation, and compromise 
—virtures amply rewarded in the House. But 
few are skilled orators or advocates. Such abili- 
ties are not often needed in the House, but 
when they are, the inner city congressmen are 
handicapped. 

(2) The local, non-ideological orientation of 
the organization generally has not been con- 
ducive to the recruitment of men who know 
much about questions of national policy. The 
nature of organization business has given few 


1 


the time or incentive to prepare themselves for. : 


an office of national stature. 

(3) Democrats who have risen through the” 
disciplined and unified local party organization 
are well aware of the virtues of party unity. 
Local experience has taught them that in unity 
there is power. Chicago Democratic congress- 
men, particularly those from the inner city, 
value party cohesion as a positive good in need 
of little or no justification. 

(4) Inner city Democrats abjure personality 
politics. Since recruitment is entirely controlled 
by the organization, there is little incentive for 
individuals to cultivate personal publicity or 
personal followings among thé electorate. In- 
ner city congressmen tend to resent individuals 
who consciously attempt to attract personal 
publicity. There is even some inclination to re- 
gard those who frequently make policy pro- 
nouncements as somewhas opportunistic and 


sensationalistic. Politics tends to be viewed as a S 


cooperative, organizational enterprise. 

(5) Inner city Democrats tend to be rela- 
tively old when they go to Congress. The elabo- 
rate structure of the organization usually en- 
tails a lengthy tenure and ascent through the 
hierarchy of organization-controlled offices. 
Since 1932, all but two of the fifteen inner city 
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congressmen have been at least forty-five years 
old when first elected. Ten were over fifty, and 
one was seventy-eight. Although its utility to 
the organization is low, the office is not without 
its glamor and has tended to become a reward 
for long and loyal service.® 


Il. The Suburban Districts 


The three suburban districts (the 4th, 10th, 
and 13th) have been the most safely Republican 
in metropolitan Chicago.’ Three features of sub- 
urban society have decisively affected suburban 
organization for recruitment. First, as Table t 
indicates, these are the most affluent districts 
in the area. There are, however, numerous sub- 
urbs with large working class populations, con- 


vp Sentrations of heavy industry, and pockets of 


poverty—a fact of decisive importance for Dem- 
ocratic township organization. Secondly, with 
thirty townships and over 100 municipalities, 
the dispersion of power and population is es- 
pecially great.° Thirdly, there is a widely 
shared political ethic which is antagonistic to, 
if not incompatible with, organization pclitics. 
This ethic is manifest in the non-partisan local 
governments of most suburban municipalities, 
which deny to the parties potentially large 
stocks of patronage." 


8 For comparative data, see Tables 3 and 4, 
below. Even the youngest man ever elected to 
Congress from an inner city district, Dan Rosten- 
kowski, had considerable experience within the 


~ ” organization. His father was a Democratic com- 


at 


mitteeman. Mr. Rostenkowski grew up in the 
organization, served two terms in the State Gen- 
eral Assembly, was elected Treasurer of the Cook 
County Young Democrats, and was elected to 
Congress in 1958 at the age of thirty. He became a 
party committeeman when his father was ap- 
pointed to a federal job in 1961. 

9 Only four Democratic candidates received as 
much as 45 per cent of the vote in individual 
suburban districts between 1948 and 1964. No 
Republican candidate for Congress has received a 
comparable percentage of the inner city vote 
during this period. 

10 District densities vary from 1,556 (4th C.D.) 
to 5,164 (10th C.D.) persons per square mile. In 
the city of Chicago, densities range from 9,880 
(2nd C.D.) to 30,600 (9th C.D.). Source: U. S., 
Bureau of the Census, Congressional District Data 
Book (Districts of the 88th Congress)—A Statistical 
Abstract Supplement (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1963), pp. 128 and 
135. 

For an extensive treatment of the use of 
patronage in suburban Cook County, see David 
McCoy, ‘Patronage in Suburbia” (Unpublished 
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Suburban Republican Organization. Just as 
the Democratic organization in metropolitan 
Chicago takes its characteristic form in central 
Chicago, the archetype of the Republican or- 
ganization is found in the suburbs, where its 
voting support is most secure. Republican ` 
party organization and recruitment here have 
been shaped by the inadequacy and ineffective- 
ness of patronage in the suburban political 
milieu. Because the districts are so large, with 
dispersed populations living in individual 
homes, effective precinct work requires very 
large corps of party workers. The patronage 
needed is much greater than the supplies avail- 
able from suburban sources. Moreover, the re- 
latively high socio-economic status of the 
people and the ethic antagonistic to the use of 
patronage severely limit the utility of that 
which is available. The Republican township 
organizations encounter these conditions and 
beliefs more than the suburban Democratic 
party organizations and in exaggerated form. 
The Republicans must appeal to those more 
affluent country towns and townships where 
the suburban ethic is strongest and the middle 
and upper classes largest. This is true for the 
general and especially for the primary elector- 
ate. 

Republican township leaders have had to 
make extensive use of issue-oriented volunteer 
workers as the fundamental basis of party orga- 
nization in the suburbs. The result in each of 
the three districts has been an organization 
which is non-materially oriented, under- 
mannéd, undisciplined if not disunited, de- 
centralized, and easily penetrated by external 
elites from the primary electorate. The fact 
that the Republican committeemen have little 
useable patronage is of decisive importance. 
Without it they lack the resources to attract 
sufficient campaign workers and have no effec- 
tive sanctions with which to discipline their or- 
ganizations. In primary elections, township 
committeemen cannot rely on their volunteer 
precinct captains to work for the entire orga- 
nization slate. Congressional district caucuses 
cannot even rely upon individual committee- 
men to adhere to caucus-endorsed candidates 
for Congress. Even when the organization is 
united, it cannot assure a safe primary vote, 
because non-patronage volunteers do not work 
their precincts all year and cannot build per- 
sonal ties with their constituents. 

The character of the major Republican 
counter-elites in the primary electorate has also 
affected the structure of the party organization. 





Ph. D. dissertation, Department of Political 
Science, University of Chicago, 1963). 
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Generally speaking, although the party de- 
pends upon the good will and support of the 
business community in general elections, busi- 
nessmen have had a rather disruptive influence 
on the party structure in primary elections. 
The party simply does not know when a pros- 
perous businessman will decide to embark upon 
a political career or support a non-organization 
Republican for some office. If the Republican 
primaries were controlled by strong party or- 
ganizations this would not be possible. On the 
other hand, the presence of -prosperous busi- 
nessmen who finance their own or help to 
finance someone else’s campaign is an inde- 
pendent factor which damages already pre- 
carious organization control of the Republican 
primaries. Public spirited businessmen have 
upset regular Republican organization expecta- 
tions on all levels of government in Illinois— 
from the ward or township to the governor- 
ship. In primary elections for public offices, it 
is not uncommon for a segment of the regular 
party to ally itself with some businessman and 
oppose other elements in the regular party who 
have endorsed some other candidates. 

Suburban Republican Recruitment. In sharp 
contrast to the inner city Democratic pattern, 
suburban Republican recruitment generally 
has not been from within the party organiza- 
tion. The non-hierarchic, highly permeable 
structure of Republican organization has com~ 
pelled Republican candidates for Congress to 
rely upon personal initiative and personal re- 
sources. The system tends to foster extreme 
sensitivity to the character of the primary 
electorate, which candidates must scrupulously 
cultivate. 

External recruitment has had the following 
. concrete effects upon the character of suburban 
congressmen and representation: 

‘(1) These Republican congressmen have 
tended to be issue-oriented conservatives. They 
have had to cultivate primary electorates 
which are generally among the most prosperous 
and traditionally conservative in the entire 
county. From these primary electorates they 
have had to enlist large numbers of volunteer 
workers!® (to supplement or combat the weak 


12 Since the creation of the three suburban 
districts in 1947, only one of the seven Republi- 
cans elected had previously held a party organiza- 
tion position of any consequence. Given the un- 
certainty of the primaries, few committeemen 
have sought the nomination. 

13 In some cases personal organizations have 
. been exceptionally large. This has been particu- 
larly true of the 13th C. D., where the last two 
representatives could rely on well over 1,000 
volunteers in primary or general elections. 
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regular party organizations, as the case may 
be), solicit financial contributions, and obtain 


whatever support they can from prestigious ~ 


businessmen. The primary constituency has set 3 
certain broad limits to the process of recruit- 
ment, while the influence of the business com- 
munity and issue-oriented volunteers, drawn 
from among the more activist Republican ele- 
ments in the primary electorate, have further 
influenced the process. 

(2) Insofar as the Republicans elected to 
Congress have been issue-oriented and ideolog- 
ically inclined, they have tended to put less 
emphasis on skills of bargaining or negotiation 
and more on oratory and public advocacy. The 
contrast with the inner city’ Democrats is par- 
ticularly great. Š 


(3) In the absence of adequate organizational 


control, suburban Republican congressmen 
must engage in personality politics. They have 
either begun their congressional careers with 
relatively well-known names (two of the seven 
were school district superintendents) or have 
made every honorable effort to publicize their 
names and cultivate personal followings. 

(4) Suburban Republican congressmen seem 
to place considerably less value on party cohe- 
sion for its own sake than Co inner city Demo- 
crats. The Republican recruitment process is 
hardly conducive to traditions of unity and 
even less to any capacity to enforce it. 


(5) Suburban candidates of both parties tend ~ 


to be the youngest in Cook County. The seven 
Suburban Republican congressmen who have 
sérved since 1949, the prcducts of the most 
open, unstructured and uncertain system of 
recruitment in metropolitan Chicago, have 
averaged about forty-seven years of age when 
first elected to Congress. 


4 Speeches and insertions in the Congressional 
Record are a helpful (albeit inadequate) index to 
the differences between the two groups in this 
regard. On the whole, suburban Republicans have 
shown a greater propensity for oratory and on a 
wider range of issues than have the inner city 
Democrats. ; 

15 During the post-war period under study, 
Illinois Republican congressmen have not cau- 
cused with anything approaching the regularity of 
the Democratic delegation, waich has consciously 
sought to maintain high cohesion on roll call 
votes. Unity among Illinois Republicans is much 
less deliberately cultivated. 

l6 The nine outer city Republicans who have 
served in Congress during this same period have 
averaged fifty-three years of age when first 
elected. No Republicans have been elected from 
inner city districts since 1934. Although Republi- 
can candidates are nominated in all five inner city 
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Suburban Democratic Organization. Demo- 
cratic recruitment is very different from its 
„Republican counterpart in the suburbs. Be- 

Keause the Democratic organization in Cook 
County is relatively centralized, it has access to 
stocks of patronage in a variety of offices out- 
side of the suburbs and can distribute them in 
townships where they are scarce. Many town- 
ship committeemen themselves have patronage 
jobs controlled by the central committee. In 
each of the three suburban districts, Demo- 
cratic party organization is characterized by 
the patronage-service concept with hierarchic, 

. unified leadership not easily permeated by ex- 
ternal elites. The Democratic party has been 
able to build township organizations of this 
rye because its primary electorate is largely 
omposed of lower status groups who are 
amenable to the non-issue service appeals asso- 
ciated with patronage-oriented organizations. 
While it is true that the size of this electorate is 
sharply restricted in relation to the general 
electorate in most townships, it has been ade- 
quate to give the organization firm control over 
primary elections. 

` This control is facilitated by the structure of 
the potential counter-elites in that electorate— 
the labor unions. Labor cannot wheel into 
Democratic primary politics the way business- 
men can enter Republican primaries. While 
businessmen can act as individual entre- 
_peneurs, unions must actas collective enti- 
.ties—they are bureaucracies. whose political 
decisions must be bureaucratic, not individual. 
The labor movement and the Democratic party 
in Cook County are both relatively centralized. 
Union leaders must think of the long-term ef- 
fects and ramifications of opposition to a cen- 
tralized and powerful Democratic political or- 
ganization. They must also consider how best 
to allocate the limited political resources of 
their organizations, These officials are not in- 
dividualistic entrepeneurs free to spend their 
own fortunes. Consequently, the suburban 
Democratic primaries are highly structured— 
the party organizations are strong and disci- 
plined and the only source of countervailing 
power is weaker and disinclined to risk adven- 
turesome political fliers. 

Suburban Democratic Recruitment. In each of 

„the three suburban townships the Democratic 


3 districts, the action is perfunctory because the 
election is viewed almost invariably as an impos- 
sible cause by party officials and nominees alike. 
Moreover, since the Republicans are patronage- 
poor, the nomination cannot even be: used as a 
qualification for obtaining some other office. The 
analysis of recruitment is not an especially fruit- 
ful enterprise under these circumstances. 
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organization is strong enough to control its own 
internal affairs, including the recruitment of 
cendidates for public office. This strength, how- 
ever, is bult upon a severely restricted primary 
electorate. In general elections, where the 
public at large must be solicited, patronage- 
based Democratic organizations are much less 
effective. Not only are they too small for the 
task; they are the wrong kind of organization 
for the suburban milieu. The very factors which 
give the Democratic organization control over 
primary elections hurt their effectiveness in 
general elections. Then, when Democratic 
candidates must broaden their appeal to the 
wider general electorate, the ideals of the sub- 
urban ethic or “political culture” come into 
conflict with the image projected by the Demo- 
cratic township organizations. The use of 
patronage, closed primaries, and central com- 
mittee influence in the township political organ- 
izations are not viewed with favor in the mid- 
dle class suburbia which decides the outcome of 
the general elections. 

Although Democratic recruitment is inter- 
nally controlled, Republican predominance in 
the general electorate has decisively affected 
the recruitment of Democratic candidates. Be- 
cause there is no presumption of victory in the 
general elections (the Democrats have won 
only one suburban election since 1948), old line 
organization stalwarts have not valued the 
nomination. On the contrary, it has been 
sought by ambitious young men, mostly law- 
yers, seeking to establish themselves politically 
or professionally. The committeemen, in turn, 
tend to use the power of endorsement as a kind 
of incentive to induce aspirants to join their 
township organizations and serve for some time 
prior to receiving the nomination. Twenty-six 
organization-backed candidates were nomi- 
nated in the three suburban districts between 
1948 and 1964; seventeen, or about two-thirds 
were attorneys, compared to one-third of the 
inner city congressmen during the same period. 
These divergent patterns are an indication of 
the relative professionalization of career ex- 
pectations in the inner city organization, where 
the probability of recruiting candidates from an 
independent profession is less likely than in the 
suburbs. 

The disadvantageous competitive situation 
in general elections has affected internal re- 
cruitment in other important aspects. The 
average age of the suburban nominees has been 
forty-four years, some six years younger than 
the average for the inner city congressmen 
when first elected. (Of the seventeen suburban 
lawyers, eight were under forty when nomi- 
nated.) The fact that suburban nominees have 
not had to rise through the Democratic party 
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hierarchy largely accounts for their relative 
youth. Moreover, the candidates tend to be 
issue-oriented and are, like their Republican 
opponents, compelled to indulge in personality 
politics? 


III. The Outer City Districts 


Nowhere in metropolitan Chicago is the in- 
fluence of organization upon recruitment more 
evident than in the outer- city districts (the 
2nd, 3rd, 9th, 11th, and former 12th). The 
heterogeneous and intermediate socio-economic 
status of the people in these districts has pro- 
vided ample social bases for the organizations 
of the two parties in their characteristic forms. 
The extremes of poverty and affluence are more 


evenly divided in this area than in either of the © 


other two sets of districts. (See Table 1.) Nei- 
ther party is compelled to build its outer city 
organization on severely attenuated primary 
electorates. Nor has either party had to face 
almost certain defeat in general elections 
throughout the entire period under study, as 
has been the case in the suburbs and inner city. 
At the same time, there have been gradual 
changes in the demographic and political en- 


vironments within which the organizations 


must function. While the organizational struc- 
tures have remained relatively stable in form, 
the districts have evolved from marginally 
Republican to marginally (and in some cases 
safely) Democratic.18 (See Table 2.) Analysis of 
these districts over time reveals the variable 
influences of party organization and constitu- 
ency upon candidate recruitment. 

Outer City Republican Organization and Re- 
cruitment. Like Republican organizations 
throughout Cook County, those in the outer 
city are poorly disciplined, understaffed, and 


17 Since, with a single exception, these candi- 
dates were not elected, it was not possible to ascer- 
tain their orientation toward party unity and the 
utilization of particular skills in concrete legisla- 
tive situations. Issue-orientation and personality 
politics were evident in their campaigns and in 
interviews. Not infrequently, these propensities 
among suburban Democratic candidates created 
strains between them and the non-issue-oriented 
organizations which nominated them. 

18 Population trends since the apportionment of 
1947 have contributed greatly to the increasing 
outer city Democratic pluralities shown in Table 
2. The principal sources of the trend have been the 
expansion of the Negro ghetto, especially into a 
few wards in the 2nd and 3rd congressional dis- 
tricts, and the outmigration of Jews from the 
west side into some wards in the 2nd, 9th, and old 
> 12th congressional districts. 
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readily permeated by external elites because 
they have little patronage and must rely heav- 
ily on volunteer workers. Again the most im- 
portant. consequence of party organizational 
weakness is the enhanced influence of the pri- 
mary electorate in the recruitment process. As 
in the suburbs, the system has tended to pro- 
duce conservative candidates who have been 
issue-oriented, inclined (if not actually com- 
pelled) to cultivate personal followings and 
personal volunteer organizations, and disin- 
clined to treat party unity as a cardinal virtue. 
The influence of the Republican primary 
electorate has been more evident in the outer 
city districts than in the suburbs, where the 
dispersion of the electorate has tended to 
diffuse the influence of particular townships, 
municipalities, and population groups. On the’, 
other hand, a Republican legislature created 
the outer city districts with specifie tradition- 
ally Republican areas of support at the heart of 
each. These communities are pockets of pros- 
perity which serve as sources of money, volun- 
teer personnel, and candidates in congressional 
elections. The founding of the districts in 1947 
actually helped to structure power and re- 
cruitment in the primary constituency. As long 
as these communities have remained intact, 
they have dominated a recruitment process 
which has culminated in the nomination of 
outspokenly conservative candidates for Con- 
gress. This has been especially evident in the. 


3rd and 11th Districts. In each case, the can- > 


didates have come from a single ward domi- 
nated by long-established communities. In the 
case of the 8rd C.D., that community is for- 
mally organized into an association which has 
exercised considerable influence over the weak, 
disunited Republican party organization in the 
key Republican ward. In the 2nd C.D. two 
wards generally dominated, while in the 9th 
C.D. it was the Lake Shore Gold Coast area in 
general. 

But changes in outer city social structure and 
party competition during the last decade have 
promoted deviations in the old patterns of re- 
cruitment in a number of districts: 

(1) When population changes have altered 
the balance of party competition and the com- 
position of Republican primary electorates, 
significant changes in candidate recruitment 


have occurred. This has been most evident in?” 


the Lake Shore districts, which have had a 
large immigration of Jews. By the late 1950’s 
these districts (especially the 2nd and old 12th) 
were beginning to slate avowedly liberal can- 
didates for Congress. Where the effective pri- 
mary electorate changed, so too did the avail- 
able and influential elites, the personnel of the 
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ward organizations, and eventually the kind of 
candidates recruited.1 

(2) ‘Where population changes have altered 
K ‘party competition but have not affected the 
‘structure of the Republican primary electorate, 
recruitment patterns have tended to remain 
relatively stable. Republican party leaders 
have known for some time that population 
trends were fundamentally altering the balance 
of partisan support in the outer city. But in 
districts with stable primary electorates, the 
party has not nominated candidates who could 
appeal to the new general electorates. This has 
been true particularly in the 38rd and 11th dis- 
tricts, where the balance of partisan sentiment 
has been least unfavorable to the Republicans 
__ and the primary electorates have been the most 
et oble. 

(3) As the outer city districts have become 
increasingly Democratic, Republican candi- 
dates have tended to become younger. The syer- 
age age of outer city Republican nominees from 
1950 through 1956 was fifty-two years; since 
1958 the average has dropped to about forty- 
six years. 

Outer City Democratic Organization and Re- 
cruitment. The Democratic organizations in the 
outer city wards are patronage and service- 
oriented, disciplined, hierarchic, and relatively 
impervious to external influences upon recruit- 
ment. Although the socio-economic conditions 
vot the outer city are not ideal for this form of 
{ organization, considerable patronage has been 

invested there and organizations thoroughly 
capable of controlling primary elections and of 
appreciably influencing general elections have 
been created. Two factors have contributed to 
the success of outer city Democratic organiza- 
tions. First, population changes have made 
some outlying wards very much like wards 
found in central Chicago. Secondly, the large 
electoral base which the Democrats have in the 
poor areas of “mixed” wards gives them power 
to exert considerable influence ‘In the more 
affluent areas of those wards—by distributing 
the prestigious patronage and emoluments to 
which a ruling party has access and by recruit- 
ing volunteers with practical interests in join- 
ing the ruling party of the wards and city. 


19 The permeability of the Republican party 
Y organization has admitted a number of liberal 
=> Republican committeemen, many of them Jew- 
ish. This is particularly true in the northern Lake 
Shore wards, where the largest numbers of Jewish 
people have moved in the last decade. With only 
one exception, the highly structured Democratic 
organizations in these same wards have remained 
in the hands of Irish Catholics. 
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Republican committeemen complain that some 
of their best captains are enticed into the 
enemy camp. 

Although the Democratic organizations are 
strong enough to control the outer city primary 
electorate, the marginality of the general elec- 
torate has compelled candidates to seek orga- 
nized support beyond that which the party can 
supply. Notwithstanding this dependence on 
outside groups, particularly labor, recruitment 
has not been affected. Labor’s hierarchic orga- 
Hizational ties to the Democratic party in the 
city as a whole are such that bolting the ticket 
(in primaries or general elections) in these dis- 
tricts could not be done without risking too 
much elsewhere in the city. 

Nevertheless, electoral marginality has had a 
decisive impact on outer city Democratic re- 
cruitment, Although the process is internal, 
marginality has tended to divert the recruit- 
ment process away from old-line politicians of 
the type sent to Congress from the inner city 
districts. Most Democratic candidates and 
congressmen from the outer city have not held 


.important party positions. In these districts, 


the kind of candidate slated for Congress has 
depended upon the party committeemen’s 
assessments of the electoral situation at a given 
time. When the prospects for victory have 
seemed remote, the candidates chosen have 
been outsiders with tenuous links to the organ- 
ization, or loyal men being rewarded with the 
candidacy or being groomed for more impor- 
tant (i.e. local) offices. 20 

Information is available on nineteen of the 
twenty-one Democrats who have been nomi- 
nated in the outer city area since 1932 (the 2nd, 
3rd, and 9th Districts) and 1947 (when the 11th 
and 12th Districts were created). The average 
age of the nineteen candidates when first slated 
is 47 years. Table 3 compares the averages of 
the three district categories in this regard. The 
fact that the outer city average falls between 
the other averages is a useful indicator of the 
overall differences between the three district 
categories. Where the party organization is 
highly structured and entrenched and where 
electoral security is most certain, candidates 
tend to be recruited internally from among or- 
ganization men who have served the party for- 
many years. Where the opposite conditions 


2 In the 3rd C. D., for example, the seat was 
marginal during the 1940’s and early 1950's, 
moving with national trends. But a large influx of 
Negroes gradually changed the partisan balance 
and, in 1958, an organization committeeman, 
William Murphy, decided the time was ripe to 
send himself to Congress and did so. 
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TABLE 3. AGH OF DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES . 
WHEN FIRST NOMINATED, 1932-1964 








Wom Average Per Cent Total 
District Type Age Under 40 Cases? 
Inner City 50 13 15 
Outer City 47 37 19 
Suburban 44 44 26 





a Two outer city districts (Lith and 12th) and 
two Suburban districts (4th and 10th) were 
created in 1947, so information dates from 1948. 


prevail, younger men with tenuous ties to the 
organization are recruited. The political sig- 
nificance of these age differentials must be em- 
phasized. It is the men who come from the 
marginal and unsafe districts who tend to be 
young enough to acquire seniority and with it 
power and leadership potential in Congress. 
But it is precisely these men who have the least 
chance of electoral survival. 

The age differential is by no means the:most 
important consequence of the different recruit- 
ment patterns in the inner and outer city dis- 
tricts. Like the suburban candidates, outer city 
Democrats have not been systematically so- 
cialized into norms which have become second 
nature for typical inner city congressmen. The 
differences are obvious and important for un- 
derstanding the operation of the Chicago Dem- 
ocratic delegation in Congress. It is the outer 
city congressmen who have been the most in- 
clined to seek personal publicity, least com- 
mitted to the intrinsic value of party unity, 
most articulate, and most issue-oriented. 


CHICAGO DEMOCRATS IN CONGRESS 


For the past decade, Democrats have domi- 
nated the Chicago delegation in the House. Al- 
though Democratic candidates have failed to 
carry a suburban district since the election of 
1948, they have won every congressional elec- 
tion in the inner city since 1934 and in the outer 
city since 1958. The impact which diferent 
systems of recruitment have upon representa- 
tion can be evaluated by examining the means 
utilized by the Democratic delegation in ex- 
ploiting the principal sources of influence in the 
House: the seniority and committee systems, 
bloe voting, and the skills and knowledge of in- 
dividual members. 

The Seniority and Committee Systems. When 
they were first elected to Congress, the average 
age of the twenty-one Democrats who have 
represented Chicago since 1949 has been fifty 
years (median fifty-three). The eleven from the 
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inner city averaged fifty-two, while those from 
the outlying districts averaged forty-eight. 


Only five (twenty-four per cent) were'under _. 


forty when first elected—iour of them having © 


come from unsafe outer city districts which 
were marginally Republican when they were 
first’ elected. During this same period, House 
Democrats who have served as committee 
chairmen have averaged forty-one years of age 
(median forty) when first elected to Congress. 
The Chicago delegation has been under a con- 
siderable handicap in achieving senior com- 
mittee rank.” 

Bloc Voting. Leadership of the delegation has 
perforce accrued to the safe inner city Members 
with close ties to the local party area 


Without adequate important committee or sub ¢ 


committee chairmanships during most of the’ 

post-war period, delegation leaders have had to. 
be concerned with the cultivation of personal 
friendships among congressional leaders, a will- 
ingness to go along with the requests of others, 
and the promotion of delegation cohesion as a 
bargaining instrument. Long experienced in the 
practical political arts, the inner city Members 
have been well trained for such tasks. Under 
their leadership, the delegation has maintained 
extraordinary unity on roll call votes. Since 
1949, delegation leaders could rely on nine or 
ten sure votes, which, taken with those of a few 
downstate Democrats, have composed a size- 


able bloc on close roll calls. These votes were. 
readily expandable when other congressmen or 
delegations became indebted to the Chicago” 


group. 

The principal source of delegation unity has 
been the common organization background of 
most of the Members, especially those from the 
inner city. They have been well aware of the 
utility of unity. To the organization stalwarts 
this is a self-evident truth which needs little 
explanation and no justification. 

The principal source of disunity and deviant 
roll call votińg during the period studied almost 
invariably came from those outer city congress- 
men who had the most tenuous ties to the orga- 
nization when they were first elected. Some of 


2 Two of the four (James Murray [8rd ©. D] 
and Chester Chesney [11th C. D.]) were defeated 
after one term. A third, Sidney R. Yates (9th 
C. D.), retired temporarily in 1962 and ran unsuc- 
cessfully for the United States Senate. 

22 The problem has been especially noticeable 
since the death of Mr. Sabath in 1952. Generally 
speaking, by the time Chicago Democrats have 
begun to accumulate seniority and committee 
rank, they have been too old to enjoy the fruits of 
power for any length of time, if at all. 
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these Members were also prone to seek personal 
publicity to a degree that disturbed delegation 

‘._ leaders.” Insofar as the leaders sought to main- 
tain group solidarity, they tried to minimize 
these sources of tension emanating from outer 
city recruitment. 

Skills and Knowledge. The recruitment pro- 
cess in Chicago generally has not supplied the 
Democratic delegation with men who. have 
been knowledgeable about and capable of sig- 
nificantly -contributing to the formulation of 
important national policies. The most articu- 
late, interested, and best informed have almost 
invariably come from the outer city. But inso- 
far as the delegation has acted in concert, the 
values of the inner city representatives have 

„s prevailed. Their practical, instrumental out- 
"eok ànd their preoccupations with tangible, 
. highly specific goals have helped them to ac- 
quire much of value for the city. When neces- 
sary, credits could be collected on roll call votes 

in the House and even in the Senate. Pursuing 
limited, specific, tangible goals, they have been 


able to exercise considerable influence over the | 


disposition of federal public works. In view of 
the recruitment patterns of the congressmen, it 
is not surprising that the federal projects and 
financing which the delegation has sought for 
Chicago typify the service ethos characteristic 
of the local political organization. Rivers and 
harbors, highways, and housing have been their 

_-forte. Lobbyists have complained that no one 

“on the delegation adequately understands the 
“complexities of new fields, particularly those 
relating to electronics. Moreover, inner city 
congressmen rarely have initiated legislation of 
signal importance to the city. They generally 
have looked to local government and private 
business for requests—the highly specific kind 
best handled under the circumstances in the 
House. The justifications for these ideas and 
particularly the arguments for them on the 
floor of the House (when that was necessary) 
were generally left to the outer city congress- 
men. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FUTURE RESEARCE 


` The general effects of recruitment upon the 
functioning of the House must await system- 
atic, extensive study of that body. The devel- 


y 23 These habits are at least in part necessitated 
"by the close electoral situation in these districts 
and the consequent need to rely on persenal fol- 
lowings, the press, and non-party organizations 
for supplementary electoral help. But the margi- 
nality of the districts is also part of the original 
recruitment process which tends to funnel non- 
organization types to Congress in the first place. 
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opment of appropriate categories relative to the 
functioning of the House is clearly a prerequi- 
site to the most useful application of recruit- 
ment analysis. Even without this knowledge, 
however, the variety of organizational forms 
in the cities throughout the nation provides an 
unusually large source of data for the study of 
political recruitment. A cursory examination of 
the major cities, using a very simple classifica- 
tion of organizational forms, is indicative of the 
research possibilities. Differences in the struc- 
tures of the political systems within metropoli- 
tan Chicago suggest great differences between 
(and within some) other big cities and metro- 
politan areas. Do these constituency differ- 
ences have any systematic effects upon urban 
recruitment and representation in the House? 
Chicago is the model of a strong, centrally- 
directed, patronage-oriented political organiza~ 
tion. Labor, although relatively well organized 
for political action, is relegated to a decidedly 
secondary position in the recruitment process. 
The situation in Los Angeles is very different. 
There, as in California generally, local parties 


-lack effective precinct level organization, can- 


not control the nominating process, and have 
no patronage.” In the absence of effective local 
party organization, the recruitment of Demo- 
crats in Los Angeles is decisively affected by 
the endorsements of important groups—par- 
ticularly the press, labor, and the California 
Democratic Council, a liberal, issue-oriented, 
volunteer organ of the Democratic club move- 


2% For more detailed comparisons of big cities, 
see the following: Charles E. Gilbert, “National 
Political Alignments and the Politics of Big 
Cities,” Political Science Quarterly, 79 (March, 
1964), 25-51; J. David Greenstone, “Labor Poli- 
ties in Three Cities: Political Action in Detroit, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles,” (Unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Department of Political Science, 
University of Chicago, 1963); James Q. Wilson, 
“Politics and Reform in American Cities,” in 
Ivan Hinderaker (ed.), American Government 
Annual (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Wins- 
ton, Inc., 1962); Wilson, The Amateur Democrat; 
Edward C. Banfield and James Q. Wilson, City 
Politics (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1963); “City Bosses and Political Ma- 
chines,” Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science (May, 1964), entire issue. 
The most detailed studies are found in the series 
edited by Edward C. Banfield, “City Politics 
Reports” (Cambridge: Joint Center for Urban 
Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Harvard University, 1959-63). 

2. Wilson, Amateur Democrat, p. 101. 
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ment. In marked contrast to Chicago, local 
party leaders in California are primarily con- 
cerned not with local affairs, but with issues of 
state and national interest.2? The general effect 
has been the recruitment of ideological liberals 
to serve in Congress. Detroit presents a third 
kind of political structure in which a labor 
union under ideologically liberal leadership has 
effectively dominated a weak and disunited 
regular Democratic party. As in Los Angeles, a 
local non-partisan tradition and searcity of 
patronage have crippled the Democratic party 
organization. But in Detroit, unlike Los Ange- 
les, a strong, politically conscious union exists. 
The UAW, via its control of the local COPE 
organization, frequently in alliance with activ- 
ist liberal or ethnic groups, has stepped into the 
organizational void.?® But nowhere in Detroit 
has COPE been able to exercise the degree of 
control over recruitment which the Democratic 
party organization has everywhere in Chicago. 
The incompleteness of organizational control 


by either party or labor is manifest in the im- 


portance of personality in determining the out- 
comes of primary elections in most Wayne 
County congressional districts.” 

Other major cities more or less approximate 
these three types. Those with a strong, cen- 
tralized, patronage-oriented Democratic party 
organization which can control political re- 
cruitment, as in Chicago, include Gary, Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia.?® Other machines are 
weak and highly factionalized, such as those in 
Cleveland, Jersey City, Kansas City, and St. 
Louis.* In Boston, the Democratic organiza- 
tion is weak and local patronage is scarce, but 


z Tbid., pp. 110-111, 118-120, 248. 

27 Ibid., pp. 125, 149, 162. 

28 Greenstone, op. cit., ch. ii; The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science (May, 1964), pp. 47-48; Banfield and 
Wilson, City Politics, pp. 286ff. 

23 See Greenstone’s discussion of the nomina- 
tions of Charles Diggs, Jr. (Thirteenth), Harold 
Ryan (Fourteenth), John Dingell, Jr. (Fifteenth), 
John Lesinski, Jr. (Sixteenth), and Martha 
Griffiths (Seventeenth). 

3 For a detailed account of the Democratic 
organization in Philadelphia, see Robert L. 
Freedman, A Report on Politics in Philadelphia 
(Cambridge: Joint Center for Urban Studies of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Har- 
vard University, 1963). See also James Reichley, 
The Art of Government: Reform and Organization 
Politics in Philadelphia (New York: The Fund for 
the Republic, 1959). 

3 Wilson, American Government Annual (1962), 
p. 38. 
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state legislators do have considerable patronage 
and can influence the local factions.®? There are 
also machines which are not city- wide. Such 
organizations have been strong in BaltimoreX, 
and in Kings (Brooklyn) and Bronx Counties in 
New York City. In other areas of the city 

patronage resources have been inadequate to 

sustain professional party organizations strong 

enough to dominate the political system. 

Finally, there are cities which resemble Los 

Angeles or Detroit in being genuinely nonpar- 
tisan locally, with little or no patronage, and no 

party machines in the classic sense of the term. 

The major cities of this type include Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and San Francisco. 

Labor is especially well organized and militant 
in San Francisco. In Minneapolis and St. Paul, 

labor has joined a coalition of Democratic 

party leaders and liberal intellectuals in 
the Democratic-Farmer-Labor party, which 

emerged as a dominant political force in 1948.3 

As we noted previously in regard to Los Ange- 

les, the political systems in all of these cities, in 

marked contrast to the machine organization 

cities (whether centralized, factional, or par- 

tial), tend to encourage the recruitment of 

Democratic congressmen who are issue-ori- 

ented ideological liberals. 

The simple classification of machine and non- 
machine recruitment can be shown to have 
general, systematic effects in the House. We 
see the distinction between the ideological, 
issue-oriented liberal Democrats, who founded ¥ 
the Democratic Study Group, and the non 
ideological, machine liberals, who took much 
less interest and provided almost no leadership 
for the DSG during its forrnative years.’ We see 


32 Ibid., p. 40; Banfield and Wilson, City Poli- 
tics, pp. 116, 186, 152, 161, and 230. 

33 This is particularly true of Queens and, lately, 
of Manhatten, where Tammany Hall has steadily 
lost control. The Bronx organization has also 
deteriorated. 

3 Banfield and Wilson, City Politics, pp. 285- 
289. 

% Mark Ferber lists 27 M.C.’s whom he calls 
the “inner core” of leaders in the DSG when it 
was organized formally during the 86th Congress. 
Only three were from big cities having political 
machines in the traditional sense of the term, 


while seven were from non-machine urban dis-* 


tricts, which had a total of only 27 Democratic’ 
representatives at that time. There were nearly 
twice that number of machine congressmen. For 
the list of DSG leaders and members during the 
86th Congress, see Mark F. Feber, “The Demo- 
cratic Study Group: A Study of Intra-Party 
Organization in the House of Representatives” 
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TABLE 4, NORTHERN METROPOLITAN DEMOCRATS! AGE AT FIRST ELECTION 1953-1961, 
BY TYPE OF DISTRICT 























X District Types* 
A Safe Unsafe All 
ge f 
Machine Non-Machine Machine Non-Machine Machine Non-Machine 

(39) (12) (28) (28) (67) (40) 
Average 45.2 40.9 45.7 40.5 45.4 40.7 
Median 44.0 40.0 44.0 40.0 44.0 40.0 
Under 40 23% 50% 32% 46% 27% 48% 








s Cox index of inter-party competition. Edward F. Cox, ‘Congressional District Party Strength 

and the 1960 Election,” Journal of Politics, 24 (May, 1962), 277-802. “Unsafe” includes three of 

ian ees categories: “generally” Democratic, “marginal” and “generally” Republican. Metropolitan 
districts are defined in Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 12 (1956), 788-791. 

Machine and non-machine categories are based on the characteristics of political organization 
analyzed in the discussion above. The major machine-dominated areas include: Baltimore, Boston, 
The Bronx, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Gary, Jersey City, Kansas City, Manhattan, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. A number of anti-machine congressmen have been elected in 
machine cities. Such men have the support of independent political organizations and are classified 
as non-machine in the Table. They include: Bolling (Mo.), Donovan (N. Y.), Powell (N. Y.), Roosevelt 


(N. Y.), and Ryan (N. Y.). 


the distinction, too, in the different recruitment 
ages of northern metropolitan Democrats 
{Table 4). Irrespective of district marginality, 
non-machine Democrats tend to enter Congress 
with a career-potential advantage of two to 
three terms. The nonmachine congressmen, 

r however, have tended to represent districts 
whose electoral marginality gives the least 
promise of long careers in the House. 

It has been pointed out that the increasing 
number of safe Democratic seats in the urban 
North and the decrease of such seats in the 
South portends significant changes in the dis- 
tribution of power in the Democratic party in 





(Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of 
Political Science, University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1964). A DSG official has estimated that 
in the 88th Congress only one-third of the ma- 
chine Democrats in the House actually belonged 
to the DSG and that many who did were there at 
the request of the leadership. 


the House. What kind of men will represent 
these urban districts? What interests and skills 
will they bring to the House? The decline in 
strength of a number of party machines and 
recent increases in the number of safe Demo- 
cratic seats in non-machine areas may ulti- 
mately have a significant impact upon the 
character of the Democratic representation and 
leadership from the urban North. 

Future analyses of recruitment need not be 
confined to the simple categories used for illus- 
trative purposes here. Even the machine-non- 
machine distinction can be re-classified into 
numerous types according to the extent of cen- 
tralization, sources of resourses, local goal- 
orientations and organizational age. 


3% Raymond E. Wolfinger and Joan Heifetz, 
“Safe Seats, Seniority, and Power in Congress,” 
this Review, 59 (June, 1965), 337-349. See also, 
Charles O. Jones, “Inter-Party Competition for 
Congressional Seats,” Western Political Quarterly, 
17 (September, 1964), 461-476. 
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Politicians and political scientists alike have 
long recognized the impact of the local political 
environment on the attitudes and behavior of 
‘community residents. V.O. Key demonstrated 
in a variety of contexts the striking persistence 
of distinctive community political traditions. 
The extensive discussion of the “suburban 
conversion” hypothesis has turned in part on 
the question of the influence of the local com- 
munity on partisan attitudes.2 A number of 
studies of voting behavior have shown that 
majority views in a community have a dispro- 
portionate advantage in gaining and holding 
adherents.’ There is, in short, good reason to 


* This paper was originally prepared for a semi- 
nar led by Professor Robert E. Lane. The data 
used are from the 1952 and 1960 national electoral 
surveys conducted by the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan and made available 

‘through the Inter-University Consortium for 
Political Research. I want to thank Professor 
Lane, Professor Hayward Alker, Jr., the staff of 
the ICPR, and Rosemary Putnam for their help 
in the preparation of this report. Naturally, I 
alone am responsible for any remaining errors. 

1 V. O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties, and Pressure 
Groups (New York: Crowell, 1958) 4th ed., pp. 
267-268; “Partisanship and County Office: The 
Case of Ohio,” this Review, 47 (1953), 525-532; 
V. O. Key, Jr., and Frank Munger, ‘Social Deter- 
minism and Electoral Decisions ... ,’? in Eugene 
Burdick and Arthur J. Brodbeck (eds.), American 
Voting Behavior (Glencoe: Free Press, 1959), pp. 
281-299. 


2 See, inter alia, Louis Harris, Is There a Repub- . 


lican Majority? (New York: Harper, 1954), pp. 
118-138; Robert C. Wood, Suburbia, (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1958), pp. 134-153; Fred I. 
Greenstein and Raymond E. Wolfinger, “The 
Suburbs and Shifting Party Loyalties,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 22 (1958), 473-482. 

3 Bernard R. Berelson et al., Voting (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), pp. 88 f. et 
passim; Warren E. Miller, “One-Party Politics 
and the Voter,” this Review, 50 (1956), 707-725; 
Phillips Cutright and Peter Rossi, “Grass Root 
Politicians and the Vote,” American Sociological 
Review, 23 (1958), 171-179; Daniel Katz and 
Samuel J. Eldersfeld,. “The Impact of Local Party 
Activity Upon the Electorate,’ Public Opinion 
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suspect that the local community has a sig-. 
nificant influence on social attitudes and poli- 
tical behavior. Why is this so? How does the 
Republican “atmosphere” in Elmira affect the 
votes of individual Elmirans? How are com- 
munity political traditions maintained through 
decades of changing community composition? 
Why does the minority party in a community 
fail to mobilize many of the voters who are 
predisposed toward it? What explanation of 
these sorts of community influence seems most 
adequate?—this is the question to be examined? 
in this paper. 


ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATIONS 


There are at least three important theoretical 
alternatives. The first and simplest proposal 
rests on two empirical assumptions. Let us 
assume that the intensity of each party’s cam- 
paign activities in any community is a function 
of that party’s electoral strength in that com- 
munity. Let us assume, that is, that the major- 
ity party is apt to campaign more actively. Let 
us also assume that these campaign activities 
have a significant influence on individual vot- 
ing decisions. On these assumptions, ‘we would, 
expect the majority party in a given area to 
gain disproportionately from uncommitted’ 
voters, as a result of that party’s greater orga- 
nizational activity. In other words, the in- 
fluence of the community majority on resi- 
dents’ attitudes would operate through the ac- 
tivity of the majority party organization. I 
shall term this the “party activity” theory of 
community influence. 

Angus Campbell has proposed a second ex- 
planation of community influence, in terms of 





McPhee and William A. Glaser (eds.), Public 
Opinion and Congressional Elections (Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1962), pp. 180-211; Angus Campbell 
et al; The American Voter (New York: Wiley, 
1960), pp. 286-289; Leon Epstein, Politics in 
Wisconsin (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1958), pp. 61-70. For a summary of further 
studies on the related topies of ‘clustering, "J 
“enclave,” and similar effects, see Robert EB.” ~> 
Lane, Political Life (Glencoe: Free Press, 1959), 
pp. 261-272. For a discussion of phenomena 
analogous to community influence in the context 
of trade union elections, see Seymour Martin 
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motivated conformity to perceived community 
norms.* Using the model for group influence 
developed in The American Voter, Campbell 
indicates two crucial factors in the community 
influence process: “community identification” 
and (perceived) community standards. Just as 
trade union influence depends on the closeness 
of the member’s attachment to the union (his 
‘Sdentification”’ with the union) and on the 
clarity and acceptability of union norms on 
political issues, so, Campbell argues, com- 
munity influence depends on identification with 
the local community and on the clarity and 
acceptability of community political stan- 
dards.’ This is an attractively simple explana- 
wry model, drawing substantially on reference- 
= group theory. Motivated conformity to per- 
deived community norms is, then, a second 
possible explanation of community influence. 

A final explanation, which I shall call the 
“social interaction” theory, suggests that com- 
munity influence is mediated primarily through 
the numerous personal contacts among mem- 
bers of a community. Such social interaction 
within the community would, on the whole, 
tend to support political attitudes commonly 
held by community members, and to under- 
mine “deviant” views. The extensive literature 
on personal influence spells out in greater de- 
tail the social and psychological processes as- 
sumed by this theory.6 Whereas Campbell’s 
heory emphasizes a resident’s psychological 
attachment to his community, the social inter- 
action theory emphasizes the resident’s social 
involvement in the community. Obviously, we 
would expect these two factors—psychological 
attachment and social involvement—to be 
related, but they are distinct, both logically 
and (it will turn out) empirically.” Campbell’s 
theory asserts that the “community” itself is a 
significant reference group for many voters, 
whereas the social interaction theory implies 
that voters can be influenced by their commu- 
nity environment even if they are not moti- 
vated to conform to community norms, indeed, 
even if they are unaware that such norms exist. 
All that is necessary according to this latter 


4The Political Implications of Community 
Identification,” in Roland Young (ed.), Ap- 
proaches to the Study of Politics (Evanston: North- 
_jestern University Press, 1958), pp. 318-328. 


5 See The American Voter, pp. 295-332. confirmed in that na ay 
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theory is that the voters be involved in social 
interaction within the community, and that 
they be subject to personal influence in these 
daily, face-to-face contacts. 

Each of these three theories has considerable 
plausibility. The present study will tentatively 
assess the adequacy of each as an explanation 
of the relationship between the community 
political environment and the attitudes and 
behavior of members of the community. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


As a crude indicator of one complex set of 
political attitudes presumably subject to com- 
munity influence, I shall here use the reported 
presidential vote of the non-Southern respon- 
dents in the Survey Research Center’s 1952 
national survey.® Obviously, “community en- 
vironment” could be defined at any number of 
levels, ranging from the state down to the 
precinct. It seems reasonable to expect more 
noticeable effects of community influence, the 
more localized the operational definition of 
“community environment.” In this study 
exigencies of the data available force us to use 
the county as our operational “community” 
unit. This definition is consistent with previous 
work on this problem, such as that by Key, by 
Miller, and by Campbell and his associates.’ In 
defining the county as the environmental unit, 
J am not assuming that it is itself a “commu- 
nity” in the sociological sense. Like these other 
investigators, I assume that for a national 
sample of voters the partisan complexion of 
their counties will be a relatively good indicator 
of the partisan complexion of their more im- 
mediate community environment. 

The political complexion of a given county is 
indicated by the Democratic percentage of the 


8 Non-voters have been excluded from the 
entire analysis, as their inclusion would have 
complicated it immensely. Southern respondents 
have been excluded, since preliminary analysis of 
data from Southern respondents gave some reason 
to doubt that the nature of the community influ- 
ence process is quite the same in that region as in 
the rest of the country. The entire study has, 
wherever possible, been replicated using the 1960 
SRC survey data. All findings reported here were 
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TABLE 1. COMMUNITY INFLUENCE AND “SOCIAL INTEGRATION” 








County Environment, in Terms of Democratic 
% of Two-Party Vote for President, 1952 








S 
Kendall’s x< 











> tau c 
18%-29% 30%-39% 40%-49% 50%-62% 
Table la: . l 
Total Sample 28 %* 32% 44% 49%, 18 
(134) (300) (280) (252) (N = 966) 

Table 1b: : 
R’s “High” on “Social Integration” 18% 28% 41% 50% .25 
Index (33) (78) - (63) > (64) (N = 238) 
R’s “Low” on “Social Integration” 46% i 52% 48% 58% .07 
Index (13) (25) (27) (26) (N= DIt 


* Entries are percentage Democratic votes among respondents in the indicated category. Below each 
percentage is given the base on which it has been calculated, i.e., the total number of respondents in 


the indicated category. 


two-party vote for President in 1952.1" The 62 
counties represented are then classified into 
four levels of partisan.dominance, from most 
Republican (18%-29% Democratic) to most 
Democratic (50%-62% Democratic). Note 
that this is an ordinal continuum of relative 
partisan dominance, so that in 1952 the “mod- 
erately Democratic” counties were in fact only 
40%-49% Democratic. The rationale for using 
this relative ordinal continuum is given by 
Miller. 

Before going into a detailed discussion of the 
findings, I want to illustrate the mode of anal- 
ysis to be used. Table 1a displays for the entire 
sample the simple relationship between com- 
munity political environment and reported 
vote of respondent. Obviously, this table re- 
veals merely a fairly close relationship be- 
tween the partisan proportions characteristic of 
certain counties and the partisan proportions 
characteristic of samples drawn from those 
counties. Within the limits of sampling error, 
we must (logically ‘‘must’’) expect the positive 
association shown here. Beside the table is 
shown Kendall’s tau c characterizing the corre- 
lation between the two variables.” Roughly 


. Data from Richard M. Scammon (ed.), 
America Votes (New York: Macmillan, 1956), 
Vol. I. 

1 Op. cit., p. 709, footnote 6. 

12 Kendall’s tau ¢ is a widely-used measure of 
the correlation between two ordinal-scale vari- 
ables. It ranges between 0 (which indicates no 
correlation at all) and +1.0 (which indicates pez- 
fect correlation), and thus is very roughly (not 


t 


speaking, this statistic can be interpreted as a 
measure of the gradient in the percentage of 
Democratic votes among respondenis as we 
move from strongly Republican to strongly 
Democratic counties, here the gradient 
28%—32%—44%—49 %. 

Table 1b shows this same environment-vote 
relationship separately for two sub-groups of 
the total sample, the first sub-table for re- 
spondents who rank high on an index of socia? 
integration, the second, for respondents wl- 
rank low on this index. (This index of “social 
integration” is based on responses to questions 
dealing with home-ownership, intent to re- 
main in the local community, and membership 
in various secondary associations. The index is 
used merely for illustrative purposes here; each 
of its components will be examined individually’ 
later in the paper.) Consider the relative sizes of 
the taus for the two sub-tables. Clearly, the re- 
lationship between individual vote and county 
environment is much stronger for well-inte- 
grated respondents than for their poorly-inte- 
grated counterparts, for the tau for respondents 
“high” on this index is .25, while the tau for re- 
spondents “low” on the index is .07. Stated 
somewhat differently, the partisan distribution 
of the votes of poorly-integrated respondents is 


ong! 


mathematically) equivalent to the more familial 


Pearsonian r, which is used in connection with 
ratio-scale variables. See Hubert M. Blalock, 
Social Statistics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960), 
pp. 317-324; and Maurice G. Kendall, Rank 
Correlation Methods (London: C. Griffin, 1955), 
chs. 1 and 3. 
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TABLE 2. INCIDENCE OF PARTY ORGANIZATIONAL CONTACT AS RELATED TO COUNTY ENVIRONMENT 








Y County Environment, in Terms of Democratie 


` : % of Two-Party Vote for President, 1952 





18%-29% 30%-39% 40%-49% 50%-62% 





Number of R’s Contacted by 


Democrats: 5 
Number of R’s Contacted by 

Republicans: 2 
Total Contacts: ° 7 


17 24 35 
23 33 33 
40 57 68 


Kendall’s tau c for this relationship = .04 





as me less sensitive to differences in the com- 
munity political environment than is the com- 
parable distribution for well-integrated re- 
spondents. It is also true that respondents 
with low social integration are in general more 
likely to vote Democratic than are respondents 
with high social integration, but this fact does 
not vitiate the crucial observation that re- 
spondents with high social integration are ap- 
parently more susceptible to community in- 
fluence than are respondents with low social in- 
tegration.’ 
The present analysis will focus primarily on 
comparisons of the strengths of the environ- 
/ment-vote relationship (as measured by tau c) 
un various categories of respondents. There is 
_-o straight-forward test for the statistical 
significance of differences between taus. For- 
tunately, however, most of the differences 
which will concern us are quite clear-cut and 
the patterns of findings are consistent. In 
Table 1b, for example, it seems fairly clear that 
there is an important difference with respect to 
sensitivity to the community political environ- 
ment between respondents of low social inte- 
gration and those of high integration. 


/ 
THE “PARTY ACTIVITY” THEORY 


The simplest explanation of the tendency for 
the majority party in a community to pick up 
more than its “fair share” of the uncommitted 


33 Note that a high positive tau for a given 
table does not mean that respondents represented 
ee that table are concentrated in extreme one- 
party areas; it means that the direction of their 
vote is highly dependent on their political envi- 
ronment. Hence, it is illegitimate to argue that 
this evidence of community influence is artifac- 
tual on the grounds that integrated respondents 
tend to be Republican and that most counties 
were Republican in 1952. 


votes refers to the differential strengths of the 
party organizations. All our respondents were 
asked whether or not they had been contacted 
by party workers during the campaign. In our 
analysis we shall use the extent of this party 
contact as our indicator of party organizational 
strength. (The overall level of such personal 
contact by the parties is rather low. Only about 
14% of all respondents reported being contacted 
by a representative of either party.) The first 
and crucial assumption of the “party activity” 
explanation of community influence is that 
campaign activity is disproportionately under- 
taken by the majority party in each area. 
Table 2 shows that there is at the county level 
virtually no such disproportionate concentra- 
tion of party activity. The correlation between 
party electoral strength and the extent of 
personal contact by the party organizations is 
virtually nil. Thus, this first, crucial assump- 
tion of the “party activity” theory is discon- 
firmed. 

There is further evidence which casts doubt 
on this theory. If community influence de- 
pends on party activity, then those respon- 
dents who have been personally contacted by 
some party representative will show greater 
sensitivity to the community political environ- 
ment than those who have not. Table 3 shows, 
however, that, if anything, the opposite re- 
lationship obtains. While we cannot explain 
this anomalous finding without further infor- 
mation about the types of people reached by 
party organizations, it is clear that the ‘party 
activity” theory of community influence is in- 
adequate. 


THE ‘COMMUNITY IDENTIFICATION’ THEORY 


According to Campbell’s theory of com- 
munity influence, one crucial variable in the in- 
fluence process is “community identification” 
—the sense of attachment and commitment to 
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TABLE 3, COMMUNITY INFLUENCE AND PARTY CONTACT 








County Environment, in Terms of Democratic 
% of Two-Party Vote for President, 1952 








l 


Kendall’s X 











5 : - i tau c 
18%-29% 30%-39% 40%-49% 50%-62% 
R’s Contacted by:One or Both 43 %* 38% 30% 49% .10 
Parties (7) (89) (46) (53) (N = 145) 
R’s Contracted by Neither Party 28% 31% ` 47% 49% wld 
: (127) (260) (234) (197) (N = 818) 








* Entries are percentage Democratic votes among respondents in the indicated category. Below each 
percentage is given the base on which it has been calculated, i.e., the total number of respondents in 


the indicated category. 


‘the local community. Since we have no direct 
and unambiguous measures of this variable in 
the data available, we must use a variety of in- 
direct indicators to test the theory. Gresham 
Sykes in an investigation of the “differential 
distribution of community knowledge” found 


that several social attributes were closely as- ` 


sociated with knowledge about local politics 
and government. Homeowners, parents with 
children in local schools, and long-time local re- 
sidents were all, according to Sykes, especially 
apt to be oriented toward the local community, 
and hence to be more knowledgeable about 
community affairs.'4 It is reasonable to suppose 
that such individuals would have greater ‘‘com- 
munity identification” in Campbell’s sense, and 
thus, if his theory is correct, that they would be 
more susceptible to community influence. 
Sykes found a positive relationship between 
home-ownership and “localism.” One might 
expect homeowners to tend to be more 
strongly identified with the local community 
than non-owners, and, according to Campbell’s 
theory, to be relatively more sensitive to the 
community political environment. Surpris- 
ingly, however, our data in Table 4a suggest a 
contrary finding: homeowners are, if any- 
thing, less sensitive to the political community 
than non-owners, though the difference be- 
tween taus of .13 and .21 is probably not 
significant. Parents of school-children are also, 
according to Sykes, more apt to be “locals.” If 
so, however, this “localism” does not result in a 


u Gresham Sykes, “The Differential Distribu- 
tion of Community Knowledge,” in Paul K. Hatt 
and Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Cities and Society (Glen- 
coe: Free Press, 1957), pp. 711-721. Syxes also 
found location of work in the local community to 
be an indicator of “localism,” but we have no 
information on this for our respondents. 


greater susceptibility to community influence, 


as is shown in Table 4b. Finally, if community 
identification is to some extent a function of 


‘length of residence, and if community influence 


depends significantly on community identifica- 
tion, then we would expect respondents who 
have lived in their present community for some 
time to be much more sensitive to this political 
environment than relative newcomers would 
be. The slight difference between taus of .12 for 
newcomers and .18 for long-time residents, 
shown in Table 4c, though in the predicted di- 
rection, indicates a very weak relationship at 
best.t5 ` 

Another item which seems very closely rodii 
lated to “community identification” tapped th 
respondent’s feelings of having “settled down 
to stay” in his community. Individuals who 
feel they have “settled down to stay” should 
also feel greater community identification than 
those who are not so sure they intend to re- 
main in the community. Table 4d shows the re- 
lationship of this item to sensitivity to the 
community political environment. Once again, 
we find our expectations, based on Campbell’s 
theory, disconfirmed. There is, if anything, a 
closer relationship between vote and environ- 
ment among potential migrants than among 
those settled down to stay, though again this 
difference between taus of .15 and .23 is pro- 
bably not significant. 

It might be thought that emotional involve- 
ment in the outcome of local elections would in- , 
dicate some degree of “community identifica! 
tion.” Table 4e shows that there is a slight re-~ 


15 Even clear positive results would be ambigu- 
ous since length of residence is also related to 
membership in community organizations, and, as 
we shall find later, such membership is clearly 
linked to community influence. 


` 
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TABLE 4, COMMUNITY INFLUENCE AND “COMMUNITY IDENTIFICATION” 


















































a County Environment, in Terms of Democratic 
` % of Two-Party Vote for President, 1952 | Kendall’s 
a aieea - - - - tau c 
18%-29% 80%-39% 40%-49% 50%-62% 
Table 4a: l 
Homeowners 28%* 29% . 46% 38% 18 
` (90) ~ (208) (181) (113) (N = 592) 
Non-homeowners 380% 40% 41% 58% 21 
(44) (92) (98) (138) (N =372 ) 
Table 4b: l ; ae 
Parents of School-Children 27% 40% 55% 48% .16 
Ra (52) (126) (95) (86) (N =359) 
Not Parents of School-Children 29% 26% 39% 50% .20 
i (82) (171) (184) (165) 4N =602) 
Table 4c: ; ‘ 
Resident of County Five Years 30% 80% 46% ~ 49% 18 
or More ; (118) (263) (248) (223) | (N=8652) 
Resident of County Less than 12% 50% 29% 48% 12 
Five Years . ` (16) (34) (81) (27) (N = 108) 
Table 4d: Cink 
R “Sure” He Intends to Stay 28% 34% 44% 47% 15 
in Community (87) (232) (216) (189) (N = 724) 
R not “Sure” He Intends to Stay - 82% 283% ` 47% 55% 23 
"in Community (38) (58) (57) (58) (N = 206) 
Table 4e: . . _ å 
R “Cares” About Local 28% ` | 28% 45% 48% 19 
Elections , (79) (200) (178) (152) (N = 609) 
R Doesn’t “Care” About 30% 44% 44%, 48% ll 
Local Elections (50) (87) (89) (85) (N =311) 
Table 4f: 
R “Cares” About National 27% 27% 40% 50% .21 
Elections . (86) (227) (193) (188) _ (N = 694) 
R Doesn’t “Care” About -. 30% 51% 54% 44% , 08 
National Elections - (46) (65) (81) (59) (N =251) 
Table 4g: i i , - l 
4R Followed Politics Closely . 21% 27 36% 42% . 16 
-in Press . 3 (48) (146) (138) (116) (N = 448) 
R Didn’t Follow Politics Closely 33% 38% - 538% 55% .20 
in Press : (86) (152) (142) (135) (N = 515) 


* Entries are percentage Democratic votes among respondents in the indicated category. Below each 
percentage is given the base on which it has been calculated, i.e., the total number of respondents in 
the indicated category. - 
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lationship in the expected -direction between 
concern about local elections and sensitivity to 
the political environment. There are, however, 
two problems in the interpretation of this 
finding. In the first place, it might be argued 
< that the finding is spurious, because those 
voting with the majority in a community 
would naturally express more interest in local 
politics. A more basic problem in interpreta- 
tion is raised by Table 4f, which shows that 
concern about national elections is more 
strongly related to community influence than 
is concern about local elections. This suggests 
that what is relevant to community influence is 
not concern about local elections, but rather 
concern about elections in general.!é 

At best, then, the relationship between com- 
munity influence and various indicators of 
community identification is uncertain. Though 
each of these indicators can be plausibly linked 
to community identification, none segregates a 
group of respondents who are clearly and un- 
ambiguously more sensitive to the community 
political environment than are other re- 
spondents. 

The second independent variablé of. Camp- 
bell’s theory of community influence is per- 
ception of local political standards. If the com- 
munity influence process involves awareness of 
community norms, then one might expect 
community influence to be related to exposure 
to local news media, since on the whole those 
individuals more highly exposed to the local 
media should be more aware, of community 
politics and partisan norms. Table 4g shows, 
however, that there is no significant difference 
in the relative sensitivity of respondents who 
followed politics closely in the local newspapers 
and those who did not. We must conclude that 
the community influence process does not in- 
volve exposure to community standards, at 
least via the press. 

We have been able to find no evidence re- 
lating community influence to either of the two 
explanatory variables isolated by Campbell. To 
be sure, none of the items we have examined 


16 Another possible indicator of community 
identification was respondents’ agreement or dis- 
agreement with the statement that ‘local elec- 
tions are often unimportant.” In-the 1952 survev 
the tau for those respondents who disagreed 
(hypothetically, the “locals’) was .18 (N =833) 
and for those who agreed was .13 (N = 127). In the 
1960 survey the comparable figures were .21 
(N =932) and .36 (N =72). In other words, this 
item, too, fails to support the hypothesis linking 
community identification and community influ- 
ence. 
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taps directly the suggesied dimensions—com- 
munity identification and perception of com- 
munity norms—and therefore, no single item 
would in itself be convincing evidence. On th2* 
other hand, the fact that none of these items is 
closely related to community influence does 
cast some doubt on the theory. We cannot re- 
ject it as confidently as we rejected the “party 
activity” theory, but we are forced to enter a 
verdict of ‘‘not proven.” 


THE “SOCIAL INTERACTION’ THEORY 


Thus far we have examined a variety of 
evidence tending to show that neither the 
“party activity” theory nor Campbell’s ‘“‘com- 
munity identification” theory is an adequata 
explanation of the community influence prope 
cess. The social interaction theory emphasizes 
the individual’s social contacts as important 
media for the transmission of community in- 
fluence. Let us now consider the relationships 
between susceptibility to community influence 
and various secondary and primary group 
memberships. - 

H the social interaction theory of community 
influence is correct, we would expect sensitivity 
to the community environment to be related to 
involvement in community associations, since 
such involvement presumably increases the re- 
spondent’s interaction with other members of 
the community. (Our analysis of these member- 
ship effects is somewhat hampered by the faci 
that only a sub-sample of the national samp 
was queried about organizational involvement, 
so that N’s tend to be low. Fortunately, how- 
ever, most of the findings are quite distinct.) 
Consider, first of all, ‘claimed’? membership, 
both nominal and active. Table 5a shows thai 
among respondents who belong to no clubs o? 
organizations, there is no tendency for vote to 
be related to the community environment. By 
comparison, respondents who claim member- 
ship in one group show considerable sensitivity 
to their political environment, and those who 
claim membership in two or more groups show 
substantially more sensitivity than single- 
group members. The differences among these 
categories are quite striking. Table 5b shows 
that parallel results obtain when only active 
membership is considered. Finally, Table 5e 
combines these results by comparing the a 
lative sensitivity of non-members, nominsd 
members, and active members. It appears that 
while even nominal membership in community 
associations increases one’s susceptibility to 
community influence to some extent, active 
membership increases this susceptibility still 
further. 

These results suggest that community in- 
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TABLE 5. COMMUNITY INFLUENCE AND MEMBERSHIP IN SECONDARY ASSOCIATIONS 


























; County Environment, in Terms of Democratic 
% of Two-Party Vote for President, 1952 Kendall’s | 
z tau c 
18%-29% 30%-39% 40% —49% 50%-62% 
Table 5a: 
Non-members: 54% * 46% 41% 52% .00 
(11) (28) (29) (25) (N =93) 
Members of One Assn.: 83% 43% 48% 57% .16 
(12) (85) (31) (28) (N = 106) 
qpmbers of Two or More Assns.: 9% 18% 40% 47% 83 - 
; (22) (40) (30) (36) (N = 128) 
Table 5b: 
Not Active Members: 39% 44% 40% 52% .07 
(18) (57) (57) (46) (N = 178) 
Active Members of One Assn.: 38% 26% 57% 56% a 23 
(13) (19) (21) (23) (N =76) 
Active Members of Two or 0% 12% . 83% 45% _ 88 
More Assns.: (18) (24) (12) (20) (N =69) 
Table 5c: l 
Non-members: 54% 46% 41% 52% -00 
“ (11) (28) (29) (25) (N =93) 
-Sominal Members: 14% 4% 39% 52% .16 
(7) (29) (28) ` (21) (N =85) 
Active Members: 19% 19% 48% 51% .32 
(26) (43) (83) (43) (N =145) 
Table 5d: 
Active Members of Informal Assns.: 11% 20% 43% 36% 22 
(9) (20) (7) (14) (N = 50) 
Not Active Members of 31% 37% 43% 55% - .18 
Informal Assns.: . (36) (83) (83) (75) (N = 277) 
Table 5e: 
Active Members of Formal Assns.: 17% 15% 47% 54% „36 
(23) (34) ; (30) (37) (N = 124) 
„Not Active Members of 36% 42% 42% 50% 08 
_¥ormal Assns.:- (22) (66) (60) ` (52) (N = 200) 





* Entries are percentage Democratic votes among respondents in the indicated category. Below each 
percentage is given the base on which it has been calculated, i.e., the total number of respondents in 


the indicated category. 
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fluence is to a considerable extent mediated 
through community organizations. The social 
interaction theory implies something further 
about the sorts of groups likely to have this 
effect. Since, according to this theory, com- 
munity influence depends on social interaction 
with other individuals who, on the whole, rep- 
resent the dominant attitudes in the com- 
< munity, we would expect groups whose self- 
selection according to social and political 
attitudes is greater to be less effective mediators 
of community influence. Informal groups, for 
example, such as bridge clubs, are less likely to 
represent a cross-section of community senti- 
ment than are formal groups, such as PTA’s, 
` and thus the informal groups should be less 
effective mediators of community influence. 
Tables 5d and 5e present the relevant data, 
which clearly confirm our theoretical expecta- 
tions. Active members of informal groups are, 
at best, only slightly more susceptible to com- 
munity influence than non-members of such 
groups. Activity in formal groups, on the other 
hand, makes a major difference in community 
sensitivity? f 

The evidence presented thus far demon- 
strates the importance of secondary associa- 
tions in mediating community influence. What 
about the relationship between primary group 
contacts and community influence? There are 
two questions to be considered here. First, 
what is the effect of the community environ- 
ment on the complexion of primary groups 
which are formed witkin it, and second, what 
impact, if any, does the community environ- 


17 I¢ is not surprising, in terms of tke social 
interaction theory as explicated here, that mem- 
bers of labor unions are less, not more, susceptible 
to community influence than non-members. We 
would not expect union membership to involve 
social interaction with anything like a cross- 
section of community sentiment. For the 1952 
survey tau for union members was .11 (N= 299) 
compared to a tau of .14 (N=659) for non- 
members. The comparable figures for 1960 were 
.11 (N=302) and .24 (N=701). If community 
influence is to a considerable extent mediated 
through social interaction, then we might expect 
that minority groups would be less sensitive to the 


overall community environment, insofar as they - 


are excluded from extensive interaction with 
much of the population. In 1952 the tau for 
Protestants was .14 (N=619) and the tau for 
non-Protestants was .06 (N=344). In 1952 the 
tau for whites was .16 (N =930), while the tau for 
non-whites was —.21 (sic) (N=36). These com- 
parisons were confirmed in the replication using 
the 1960 survey. 
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ment have on political attitudes apart from its 
effect on primary group composition? 

Before examining the data on the first ques,” 
tion, let us analyze the possible alternatives. ~ 
Consider the partisan composition of five-mem- 
ber primary groups. On the one hand, ther2 
might be no influence cf the community en- 
vironment on the sorts of primary groups which 
form within it. This would be the case if all 
potential adherents of minority opinions wer2 
“able to” contain their iriendships to like 
minded community residents. In this case wa 
would expect that, for example, in a community 
where the ratio of Democrats to Republicans 
1:8, the ratio of Democratic to Republican pri- 
mary groups would also be 1:3. On the other 
hand, there might be no such tendency for Iik 
to attract like. That is, minority Democrats 
might draw their friends completely randomly 
(with respect to political opinions) from the 
community at large. In this case, we would ex- 
pect the ratio of Democratic to Republican 
friendship groups to be 1:40.5. This somewhas 
surprising figure is simply the ratio of the prob- 
ability of drawing 4 or 5 Democrats in 5 tries, 
from a population where there are 3 Republi- 
cans for every Democrat, to the probability o2 
drawing 4 or 5 Republicans in 5 tries from the 
same population. 

In fact, our evidence indicates that the 
partisanship of friendship groups is strongly 
associated with the partisanship of the county 
political environment. Each respondent wt _ 
asked about the party preferences of his five 
closest friends. In the most Republican com- 
munities (18%-29% Democratic) 57% of all 
respondents have all or mostly Republican 
friends, and only 5% have all or mostly Demo- 
eratic friends. In the most Democratic com- 
munities (50%-62% Democratic) the com- 
parable figures are 34% end 32%.1* Thougk 
the existence of the phenomenon is not sur- 
prising, its extent perhaps is. Figure 1 com- 
pares the obtained ratio of Republican to Dem- 
ocratic friendship groups with two hypothetical 
ratios, one assuming complete “homophily,” 
that is, restriction of friendships to one’s fellow 
partisans, and the other assuming complete 
randomness in the selection of friends. This 
figure shows that while there is some ‘homo- 
phily,” nevertheless potential minority voters 
have a disproportionately difficult time finding 


18 Respondents with “mixed” or unknown 
friendship groups constitute a constant 34%-38% 
of the sample in all four partisan environments 
and are excluded from the present analysis. Their 
inclusion would complicate the analysis, but not 
alter the conclusions. 


“a 


Number of Republican Friendship Groups Per 
Cne Democratic Friendship Group: (Partisanship 
defined as 4 or 5 members of five-member group 
being of stated party.) 


hb b ca 


Eatio Assuming Randomness in Choice of 
Friends: — — — — — — — — — — ~—-— — 
Ratio Assuming Complete ““Homophily’: + + + + 
Empirically Obtained Ratio: ——--——--———_ 


(See text for explanation of the two hypothetical 
ratios.) 


social support for their deviant views, especi- 

' ally in communities which are relatively one- 

sided. Thus, in the most Republican communi- 

ties the ratio of Republican to Democratic 

`. voters is 2.5:1, while the ratio of Republican to 
Democratic friendship groups is 18:1. 

To be sure, this effect becomes less marked 
as the community approaches an even division 
between Republicans and Democrats. In the 
“moderately Democratic’ communities in 
1952 the ratio of Republican to Democratic 
voters was 1.3:1, while the ratio of Republican 
to Democratic friendship groups was 1.7:1. But 
empirically, many politically significant ‘‘cli- 
mates of opinion” are quite one-sided. Most 
American communities, for example, are over- 
whelmingly favorably disposed to private en- 
terprise, and the present analysis shows how 
difficult it would be for deviants from that 
viewpoint to maintain social support for their 
views. Or consider the case of party loyalties. 

,.The neighborhoods from which most Ameri- 
@ cans draw their closest friends are probably 
typically characterized by lop-sided distribu- 
tions of party loyalties. The effect of these lop- 
sided distributions is, on the evidence pre- 
sented here, to “smother” deviation from the 
dominant party. Much community influence 
is, then, mediated through the extended friend- 
ship group. A potential Democrat in a small 
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28% 


32% 44% 49% 


Percentage of Democratic Voters in Samples 
Drawn from Four Levels of County Political 
Environment 


Fic. 1. Partisanship of friendship groups as a 
function of the county political environment. 


Kansas town who must find most of his friends 
among Republicans, and who is eventually in- 
fluenced by interaction with these friends to 
vote for Ike is clearly subject to this sort of 
community influence. 

But what can we say about community in- 
fluence apart from its impact on primary group 
composition? In Table 6 we find that when the 
partisanship of friendship groups is held con- 
stant, the remaining community influence is 
relatively slight, at least when “community” is 
defined at the county level. Berelson, Lazars- 
feld, and McPhee have proposed what they 
term the “breakage effect” hypothesis, accord- 
ing to which community influence is most 
marked in its effects on individuals with mixed 
friendship groups.!® There is some weak con- 
firmation for this hypothesis in the difference 
in sensitivity between respondents with mixed 
friendship groups on the one hand, and those 
with mostly Republican or mostly Democratic 
friends on the other. 

Thus, we have found, on the one hand, that 
community influence is to a considerable ex- 
tent mediated through friendship groups and, 
on the other, that members of secondary associ- 
ations are more susceptible to community in- 
fluence than are non-members. We must now 


18 Loc. cit. 
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TABLE 6. COMMUNITY INFLUENCE AND MEMBERSHIP IN PRIMARY GROUPS 
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County Environment, in Terms of Democratic ve 
% of Two-Party Vote for President, 1952 Kendall’s 4 
: ——— — + o ‘tau c 
i 18%-29% 30%-39% 40%-49% 50%-62% - 
R’s Friends All or Mostly 83 %* 81% 82% 83% ` .01 
Democratic (6) (438) (65) (81) (N=195) | 
R’s Friends All or Mostly 14% 12% 15% 186% 03 
Republican (77) (157) (109) (85) (N = 428) 
R’s Friends Mixed or Unknown in 43% AAG 53% 49% .07 
Partisan Terms (51) (100) (100) (85) (N =836) 





* Entries are percentage Democratic votes among respondents in the indicated category. Below each?" 
percentage is given the base on which it has been calculated, i.e., the total number of respondents in ie 


the indicated category. 


try to integrate these findings. There are three 
mutually compatible possibilities. First, it 
might be expected that associational member- 
ship opens up a broader spectrum of possible 
friendships, and that it thereby increases the 
likelihood of members having friends typical of 
the community at large. Looked at from the 
opposite point of view, non-members may be 
more likely to restrict their friendships to their 
more immediate social environment, which 
may differ substantially from the community 
environment. If this hypothesis is correct, we 
would expect the composition of friendship 
groups of associational members to show more 
sensitivity to differences in the overall com- 
munity environment. In the second place, it 
might be that members of organizations not 
only are more likely to have friends typical of 
the community as a whole, but also are more 
sensitive to the opinions of their friends, 
whatever these opinions happen to be. Perhaps 
members of associations are more “other-di- 
rected.” If this latter hypothesis were valid, it 
would magnify the effect of the greater ‘“‘repre- 
sentativeness’” of associational members’ 
friends. Finally, it might also be true that the 
effect of organizational membership on suscep- 
tibility to community influence is not ex- 
' hausted by these friendship-group phenomena. 
That is, it might be that even with friendship- 
group composition held constant, members of 
associations are still more sensitive to the 
community environment than are non-mem- 
bers. Each of these three possibilities can to 
some extent be tested with the present data. 

To test the first hypothesis—that members 


of organizations have friends who are more 
“typical” of the community as a whole—we 
can examine the correlation between the county 
environment and friendship-group composition 
for organizational members and for non-mem- 
bers. Table 7 provides the relevant data. For 
members the correlation is .54, while for non- 
members it is .26, indicating that the composi- 
tion of friendship groups of associational mem- 
bers is much more sensitive to differences in the 
community environment.*° That is, one reason dg 
that associational members are more sus- 
ceptible to community influence is that they - 
are more likely to have friendship groups 
typical of the community as a whole. 

The next hypothesis to be tested is that or- 
ganizational members are generally more sensi- 
tive to their friends’ opinions. The correlation 
between own vote and friends’ votes is .70 for 
group members, while the comparable figure 
for non-members is only .48. Thus, members of, 
community associations are not only more 
likely to have friends typical of the comm nity 
environment; they are also more sensitive to 
the opinions of those friends. 

Finally, we can test tentatively the hypothe- 
sis that secondary group membership increases 


20 Note that if “homophily” were complete the 
correlations in this table would be identical with 
the correlation between respondent’s vote and 
county environment, viz., tau =.18. The fact that 
the obtained tau for non-members is .24 indicates 
that even non-members are. not able to insulate 
themselves from the general community environ- 
ment completely. 
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TABLE 7. COMPOSITION OF FRIENDSHIP GROUPS AND THE LOCAL POLITICAL 
ENVIRONMENT, BY ACTIVITY IN SECONDARY ASSOCIATIONS 








County Environment, in Terms of Democratic 
% of Two-Party Vote for President, 1952 Kendall’s 











- e tau c 
18%-29% 30%-39% 40% 49% 50%-62% 

Active Members of 5%* 18% 45% 65% 54 

Secondary Groups (20) (30) (20) (34) (N =104) 

Not Active Members of 0% 82% 33% 59% .26 

Secondary Groups (6) (40) (48) (29) (N=118) 








ih tet Entries are percentage of respondents with all or mostly Democratic friends. Below each percent- 


. age is given the base on which it has been calculated, i.e., the total number of respondents in the 
indicated category. Respondents with mixed or unknown friendship groups are excluded. 


TABLE 8. COMMUNITY INFLUENCE AND MEMBERSHIP IN SECONDARY ASSOCIATIONS, 
WITH PARTISANSHIP OF FRIENDSHIP GROUP HELD CONSTANT 








` County Environment, in Terms of Democratic 
% of Two-Party Vote for President, 1952 Kendall’s 

















> — —— tau c 
18%-29% 30%-39% 40%-49% 50%-62% 
` Friends Democratic: ` 
K Association Members: 100%* 85% 76% 86% .03 
> (1) (13) (17) (29) (N =60) 
Non-members: — 83% `- 83% 80% — .03 
(6) (6) (10) (N = 22) 
Friends Republican: 3 
Association Members: 5% 7% — 18% 6% .06 
(21) (43) (22) (16) (N = 102) 
Non-Members: 50% 27% 28% 25% — .09 
(4) (14). (18) (8) (N =41) 
Partisanship of Friends 
Mixed or Unknown: 
Association Members: 338% 42% 45% 37% .01 
(12) (19) (20) (19) (N =70) 
_ Non-members: 57% 46% 40% 43% —.12 
K (7) (11) - (5) (7) (N =30) 








* Entries are percentage Democratic votes among respondents in the indicated category. Below each 
percentage is given the base on which it has been calculated, i.e., the total number of respondents in 
the indicated category. _ 
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susceptibility to community influence even 
when we control for friendship-group effects. 
Table 8 shows that for each type of friendship 
group, members of associations do show a 
greater sensitivity to the community environ- 
ment than do non-members. To be sure, both 
the taus and the N’s are much too low to sup- 
port any definite conclusion, but the pattern is 
quite consistent.” 


CONCLUSION 


We began this investigation in an effort to 
explain a widely-recognized phenomenon, the 
influence of the local political environment on 
the attitudes and behavior of community mem- 
bers. We found good evidence that this com- 
munity influence is not mediated by the activ- 
ity of party organizations. We were unable to 
find any evidence to support an explanation in 
terms of motivated conformity to perceived 
community norms. We turned to an explana- 
tion in terms of social interaction, and found 
clear evidence that community influence is 
mediated through primary and secondary 
groups in the community.” We found that the 


a As in any cross-sectional analysis, the direc- 
tion of causality is not definitely established by 
the above findings. That is, there may be a ten- 
dency for members of the political majority in an 
area to become more involved in secondary asso- 
ciations, rather than (or in addition to) a tendency 
for members of secondary associations to become 
more like the political majority. While this alter- 
native cannot be excluded, its plausibility is 
reduced by the generally low salience of partisan 
politics for the average American. It is somewhat 
difficult to imagine that one’s position in the polit- 
ical majority or minority in a locality has much to 
do with one’s decision to become involved in non- 
political associations in that locality. Moreover, 
the plausibility of the other alternative (that 
associations mediate community influence) is 
enhanced by the pattern of findings linking the 
secondary and primary group phenomena. 

2 Broadly speaking, we have examined three 
independent variables in this study: party contact, 
community identification, and social interaction. 
It may be of interest to note the intercorrelations 
among these three variables. There is virtually no 
relationship between party contact and any of the 
other variables. (t2u<.03) There is virtually no 
relationship between social interaction and intent 
to remain in the local community (lau =.04). 
There are moderate positive relationships between 
social interaction and length of residence, home- 
ownership, and parental status (tau =.09, .12, and 
.21, respectively). Thus, social interaction is far 
from perfectly correlated with our indicators of 
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community political environment is . 
portant determinant of the partisan com, 
ion of friendship groups, that members of com 
munity organizations tend to have friends moré 
representative of the community as a whole, 
and that they tend also io be especially sensi- 
tive to the opinions of their friends. 

What is the relevance of these findings for 
understanding partisan community influence of 
the kinds mentioned at the beginning of this 
paper? Clearly, social interaction processes are 
important in accounting for the persistence of 
distinctive community partisan traditions, 
such as those investigated by Key, and in ex- 
plaining the impact of suburban residence on 
political attitudes. The processes analyzed here 
are an important means of “socializing” 
comers into the partisan traditions of these ` 
areas. Similarly, these processes help to account 
for the difficulties the minority party faces in 
mobilizing its potential supporters. If our nega- 
tive conclusions about Campbell’s theory are 
valid, we can say that the political beliefs of 
one’s community are probably nof absorbed 
through deep roots long sunk in the local 
political soil. To vote like an Elmiran, it is not 
necessary that one “feel” like an Elmiran, that 
is, that one “identify” with Elmira. One need 
only be involved in the pattern of social rela- 
tions through which the contagion of partisan 
sentiment passes. 


The implications of our findings are, how-\- 


ever, broader than the explication of some 
fraction of the remaining unexplained variance 
in American voting behavior. This study can 
be interpreted as an introductory exploration 
of the processes by which more general political 
beliefs and behavior are affected by the local 
community. Students of “political culture” 
and of “political ideology” have brought to our 
attention the significance of such orientations 
as tolerance, allegiance, and “subjective com- 
petence.’’3 It seems likely that one important 


community identification. The overall effect of 
these findings is to strengthen our principal find- 
ings, for if we were to control for the spurious 
effect of organizational membership, the correla- 
tions between community influence and our indi- 
cators of community identification would be even 
weaker than those shown in Table 4. 

23 As examples of this growing literature, eo 
Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic 
Culture (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1963); Lucian Pye and Sidney Verba, Political 
Culture and Political Development (Princeton: 


‘Princeton University Press, 1965); and Robert E. 


Lane, Political Ideology (New York: Free Press, 
1962). Students of local political systems are 
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determinant of these orientations is the com- 
munity environment, but direct investigation 
of this relationship is both conceptually com- 
lex and operationally difficult. In this situa- 
tion it is perhaps useful to begin by investiga- 
ting analogous processes -involving simpler 
kinds of attitudes, such as the partisan affilia- 
tions examined here. It seems likely that the 
processes here shown to account for the trans- 
mission of community partisan preferences also 
operate to spread and maintain community 
political culture. If so, this would have im- 
portant implications for our interpretation of 
the relationship between political culture and 
the political system. Let us consider a few of 
these implications. 
-It has been repeatedly shown that social 
“Activity, and particularly membership in com- 
munity organizations, is strongly linked to 
political participation. In New Haven, for ex- 
ample, Dahl found that “the more a voter 
participates in local political life, the more 
likely he is to participate in other forms of 
community organization, and conversely.” 
Moreover, in Dahl’s sample of political ‘“sub- 
leaders” the median number of organizational 
affiliations was more than four.” Our findings 
suggest, therefore, that political activists will 
be under especially strong (though perhaps im- 
perceptible) influence to adopt those attitudes 
on which community opinion is relatively one- 
_/sided. Stated over-simply, our hypothesis 
ould be that the more active a person is polit- 
ically, the more conventional his beliefs will 
tend to become. In the case of partisan atti- 
tudes, this tendency will naturally be offset by 
the tendency for political activists to be 
strongly committed to a particular party. But 
in the case of non-partisan attitudes of the sort 
investigated by students of political culture, we 
would expect activists to adhere more strongly 
than non-activists to community conventions 
and norms. This, of course, is precisely what 
studies of this matter have revealed. 


paying increasing attention to the importance of 

local political culture. See Robert A. Dahl, Who 

Governs (New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1961), pp..311~325, and Robert E. Agger et al., 
„The Rulers and the Ruled (New York: Wiley, 
(1964), passim. 

4 Dahl, op. cil., pp. 298 and 172. 

2% See Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Con- 
formity, and Civil Liberties (Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, 1955), pp. 26-57, and Herbert 
McClosky, “Consensus and Ideology in American 
Politics,” this Revimw, 58 (1964), 361-382. Of 
„course, I do not mean that the processes discussed 
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The importance of our findings for the com- 
parative study of political culture depends on 
the generality of the processes uncovered here. 
It may not be that the transmission of all sorts 
of political beliefs in all sorts of communities 
follows this same pattern. But insofar as our 
findings are applicable, we would expect the 
transmission of political attitudes.to be a func- 
tion of the extent and intensity of formal and 
informal social interaction. We would expect, 
for example, the resistance of a closely-knit 
community to novel idéas to be greater than 
the resistance of an atomistic community, but 
once a new attitude had “caught on” in the 
former, we would expect its diffusion to be 
faster and more complete than in the latter. 
Furthermore, we would expect that the indi- 
viduals most susceptible to novel or deviant ` 
ideas would be those most detached from the 
network of community social relations. This is, 
of course, a common finding of both anthro- . 
pologists and political sociologists.?” 

Theorists of democracy, at least since John 
Stuart Mill, have worried about the “tyranny” 
of public opinion. Our findings about the 
“smothering” effect of a lop-sided distribution 
of opinion reveal in some detail the nature and 
extent of this danger. Partisans in a three-to- 
one minority have much less than one chance 
in three of finding a supportive primary-group 
environment. In the case of presidential choice 
their chances are less than one in thirteen. To 
call this phenomenon “tyranny” is, however, 
to beg two important questions. In the first 
place, this “tyranny” is entirely unintentional 
—the majority does not plan to smother de- 
viant views in this way. It is simply much more 
difficult for holders of minority views to find 
like-minded associates. Moreover, whether this 
effect should be called “tyrannical” or not de- 
pends on our assessment of the opinions which 
are “smothered.” It is at least arguable that 
the “smothering” of racial prejudice or of anti- 





in the present paper are the sole explanation for 
these findings about activists’ attitudes. 

2 Here, as at a number of other points, our 
findings converge with those of mathematically- 
inclined sociologists who have developed and 
tested formal models of the diffusion, of social 
attitudes and behavior. See James S. Coleman, 
Introduction to Mathematical Sociology (New 
York: Free Press, 1964), pp. 336-353, 492-514, 
and the works cited there. 

27 For evidence corroborating these hypotheses, 
see Scott Greer and Peter Orleans, ‘Political 


Sociology,” in Robert E. L. Faris (ed.), Handbook 


of Modern Sociology (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1964), pp. 815-818, and the works cited there. 
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democratic attitudes is not contrary to those 
liberal democratic values which we share with 
Mill. On the other hand, in the case of attitudes 
less inimical to democracy itself, the ‘“‘smother- 
ing” phenomenon is more alarming, and the 
need to counter its effects—by the enforcement 
of freedom of speech and (especially) freedom 
of association—is more pressing. The important 
point here, however, is not the evaluation of 
this phenomenon, but the understanding of it, 
so that we may better cope with whatever 
problems it raises for democracy. 

Our investigation has also highlighted the 
political significance of community associa- 
tions. Numerous social theorists, from de 
Tocqueville to Kornhauser, have suggested 
that such groups play an important role in “‘in- 
tegrating” citizens into the life of the larger 
community. We have seen in the specific case 
of partisan attitudes how this “integration” 
process works. Group members are more ex- 
posed to dominant community opinions and 
are more sensitive to those opinions. Thus, in a 
community where sentiments favor democratic 
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processes and values, group membership would 
tend to encourage the cevelopment of demo- 
cratic attitudes, as de Tocqueville and his su 

cessors have argued. On the other hand, in 
communities where democratic attitudes are 
not widespread, group membership might have, 
at least in part, a contrary effect.2* In a con- 
munity where prejudice or antagonism to de- 
mocracy was widespread, the network of com- 
munity associations would tend to propagate 
these anti-democratic attitudes, and organiza- 
tional membership would not have the effect of 
stimulating support for democratic norms. If 
this hypothesis is correct, it constitutes an im- 
portant qualification of the “pluralist” thesis. 


28 To be sure, there are probably many othar+ 
effects of group membership besides this sort o 
“integration” into community social relations, 
and some of these other effects might be suppor- 
tive of democracy even in £ community where anti- 
democratic attitudes were rampant. See William 
Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass Society (Glen- 
coe: Free Press, 1959), passim. 
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In America, interest groups operate within 
the democratic frame of reference. Like all 
political organizations, they are accorded more 
legitimacy when they can show that they are 
representative of the attitudes and values of a 
particular segment of the population. Conse- 
quently, the leaders of interest groups fre- 

““¥iiently spend a great deal of time explaining 
‘just how democratic their organizations are. If 
one examines the testimony of interest group 
leaders at state and national legislative hear- 
ings, he is likely to find that much of it is begun 
with an introductory statement explaining that 


the leadership of the testifying group is merely ` 


the voice of the membership. The personal 
values of the interest group leader are played 
down, and his function as representative (as 
distinguished from delegate) is exaggerated. 

On the other hand, relatively few political 
interest groups have systematic and formalized 
means of ascertaining the desires of members. 
We know that most of the devices used to 

wf Solicit member opinion are not very effective. 
ruman has shown that the affairs of most 
interest groups are run on a day-to-day basis 
by a fraction of the total membership. The 
mass of the membership takes a relatively 
passive role with regard to the formation of 
public policies by the organization. 

Communication between leaders and fol- 
lowers is spasmodic and cannot provide effi- 
cient guidelines for the actions of leaders. 
Whether or not leadership of an organization 
seeks to become a manifestation of Michel’s 
iron law of oligarchy, the realities of communi- 
cation within an organization suggest that 
most of the communication undertaken by 
leaders will be with other members of the 
leadership clique rather than with the larger 
body of followers in the group. 


This situation is not necessarily dysfunc- 


ional for the organization. By many criteria 


* The research reported here was made possible 
by agrantfrom the Center for the Advanced 
Study of Educational Administration, University 
of Oregon. - 

1 David B. Truman, The Governmental Process 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1951), pp. 
129-139. 


the leader’s decision is superior to that of the 
average member. Leaders have more time to 
give to matters of special concern to the or- 
ganization. The information on which they 
make their decisions is likely to be more ex- 
tensive than that of the average member, and 
they are likely to be more cognizant of the long- 
term impact of a particular decision. Unlike the 
average member, however, the leader’s decision 
is complicated by his need to consider the 
extra-group and intra-group impact of his 
various alternative decisions and actions. 

‘In the area of extra-group considerations, he 
must estimate the probable responses of other 
actors in the political process and the effect of 
these responses upon the chances of achieving a 
desired goal, assuming that he does not possess 
all capabilities of realizing this goal himself. 
Concerning intra-group considerations he must 
consider how the followers will respond to a de- 
cision. Will they be aware of it? Do they care 
about the alternatives, and if so, how will they 
respond to a decision which is contrary to their 


` desires? 


Even in the absence of efficient consultative 
mechanisms, leaders and followers exist in a 
functional relationship.? That is to say, leaders 
are limited by the followers’ expressed or latent 
values and expectations. Regardless of the 
efficiency of corrective mechanisms and apart 
from how extensive the violation of the fol- 
lowers’ values must be before the corrective 
mechanism comes into play, the leader’s posi- 
tion is less secure if he fails to satisfy the fol- 
lowers. If another leader is vying with him for 
the followers’ support, the implications of fail- 
ing to satisfy the followers are even ‘more 
threatening. In a political interest group, the 
functional relationship of leaders to followers is 
keyed to the necessity for cohesion as a weapon 
in extra-group competition. The actuality or at 
least the appearance of unity is essential.? 

_ Assuming that the leader desires to maintain 


2 William Haythorn, et. al, “The Effects of 
Varying Combinations of Authoritarian and 
Equalitarian Leaders and Followers,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 53 (September, 
1956), 210-219. 

3 Truman, op. cit., pp. 167-187. 
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an extra-group competitive position, he will 
therefore undertake efforts toward the fostering 
of intragroup cohesion. In a voluntary or- 
ganization, one of the prime requisites for this 
cohesion is the extent to which the membership 
is satisfied with the performance of leaders.‘ 
There are three ways in which a leader may 
satisfy the desires of an organization’s mem- 
bership. First, he may unconsciously act con- 
sistently with their desires. For example, he 
may decide to act on the basis of his evaluation 
of extra-group factors in such a way that the 
membership will be entirely satisfied. Second, 
he may respond entirely in terms of his personal 
attitudes and beliefs and, because he so accu- 
rately reflects the attitudes of his membership, 
again satisfy their desires. Third, a leader may 
consciously seek to do what he believes the 
membership of the organization desires. His 
success in satisfying the membership by this 
effort is dependent upon the accuracy of his 
perceptions of their attitudes and expectations. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


In this paper we examine the latter two dy- 
namics by which leaders can satisfy members. 
Our data were gathered from the membership 
of the Oregon Education Association. Three 
sets of information were collected: the beliefs 
and attitudes of the members of the Associa- 
tion, the beliefs and attitudes of the leaders of 
the leaders of the Association, and the percep- 
tion of the attitudes of the members as held by 
the leaders. The analysis consists of comparing 
these three sets of information and noting 
changes in their interrelationships on different 
attitudes. The nature of the analysis is illus- 
trated by Figure 1. 

Leaders’ Perceptions of 
Followers’ Attitudes 


Leaders’ Followers’ 


Attitudes € > Attitudes 
 Fre.1 


The sample of group members used in this 
study is a clustered stratified random sample of 
803 high school teachers. This represents 14% 
of the high school teachers in Oregon.’ 


i Herbert Simon, Administrative Behavior (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1957), pp. 110-122. 
5 Attitudes were assessed by personal inter- 
views. There were 91 teachers in the original 
sample with whom interviews were not completed. 
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The sample of leaders includes all nine of the 
OEA’s top administrative officials. These are 
the members of the executive staff, which is em- 
ployed by the organization’s Board of Trust- 
ees. Its official responsibility is to implement 
the policies of the Representative Council, 
which consists of 200 representatives elected by 
local teachers’ organizations. The Representa- 
tive Council is the official policy-making body 
of the Association. However, both the Repre- 
sentative Council, which meets only once a 
year, and the Board of Trustees, which is 
supposed to deal with the specifics of the coun- 
cil’s directives, are part-time functions. Thus, 
the permanent administrative staff is often 
forced to act in areas in which directives are 
vague or nonexistent. As is frequently the ca 
in formal organizations, therefore, the perma- 
nent administrative staff has great flexibility 
and is a major delineator of policy. 

In interviewing the leaders, we used a major- 
ity of the questions included in the teachers’ 
interview schedule. Certain modifications in 
wording were made to allow for differences in 
organizational position. Leaders were first 
asked to answer the questions in terms of their 
of their own attitudes. They were then asked to 
take the point of view of the “average teacher” 
answering the same questions as they thought 
the “average teacher” would answer them. 
Only one of the leaders displayed any difficulty 
in assuming this attitude perspective; he had?— 
difficulty in keeping from answering question _ 
in terms of what the teachers should believe 
rather than what he thought they actually did 
believe. The little difficulty the leaders experi- 
enced in answering these questions is evidence 
that the distinction between personal attitudes 
and the attitudes of the membership is a mean- 
ingful one for them. 

These three sets of attitudes (teachers’ atti- 
tudes, leaders’ attitudes, and leaders’ percep- 
tions of teachers’ attitudes) are studied in four 
attitudinal contexts. They are: 


1. Mandates for organizational action, 

2. Expectations and satisfaction with the di- 
rection of leadership behavior, 

3. Abstract political values, and 

4. Norms of teachers’ political participation 


The mandates for organizational action con; 
sist of two parts: expectations of behavior on, | 
the part of leaders themselves and expectations 
of action undertaken by teachers’ organiza- 
tions. In both cases, the satisfaction of the 
members with a particular action is dependent 
upon a congruence of the attitudes of the 
leaders with the actual attitudes of the fol- 
lowers. 
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Attitudes related to satisfaction with the 
direction of leadership are concerned with 
aC three of the Oregon Education Association’s 
` most strenuous activities; efforts toward salary 
improvement, efforts to raise teacher standards 
and accreditation, and efforts toward the estab- 
lishment of a state sales tax with the revenues 
going to the public schools. . 

Abstract political values describe a set of at- 
titudes, many of which are clichés often used by 
persons to persuade others to accept their posi- 
tion. They represent the basic “truths” of both 
the conservative and liberal points of view. A 
leader perceiving the membership as adhering 
to conservative values is ascribing conserva- 
tism to the membership and at the same time 

indicating that he believes an argument for 

‘action based upon these values would draw 
support from the membership. 

The attitudes dealing with teachers’ political 
participation concerned a broad set of politi- 
cally related activities which might be under- 
taken by teachers in the classroom or during 
leisure time. The leadership’s ability to satisfy 
members in this regard will be reflected in their 
efforts or lack of efforts to support teachers in 
trouble in their local communities for various 
political activities and in the formal or informal 
articulation of a professional ethic with respect 
to these activities. 

Although it would be possible to analyze 
these data using contingency tables, the exis- 
tence of 50 attitude items and three compari- 
sons for each item would tax the reader’s abil- 
ity to follow the analysis. A single measure 
which characterizes the relationship on each 
comparison of attitudes is therefore required. 
Although numerous measures of association 
and correlation were considered for this pur- 
pose, we settled upon Kendall’s tau chi (7,).6 


T 


6 Our data justify the use of ordinal measures of 
association, but there are several characteristics 
of our data and properties of various measures of 
association which complicate the choice of such a 
measure. First, on some of the items only two 
responses are possible while others are seven- 
point Likert scales. Thus any measure which is 
sensitive to the shape of the contingency table 
from which it is computed will decrease the com- 

ar parability of the data across items. A measure 
\ which reached unity when only one cell is zero is 
also undesirable, as instances in which the leaders 
are in perfect agreement while the followers differ 
are common in our data. Such measures would be 
insensitive to the degree of followers’ disagree- 
ment with the leaders. The final difficulty is that 
some measures are sensitive to the marginals of 
the contingency table. No measure was discovered 


This measure has its faults, the principal one 
being that its maximum value is dependent up- 
on the marginals of the table. Our tables fre- 
quently have marginals of 803 and 9 (the N’s of 
our two samples). Such great differences will 
yield a correlation of only .044 for a perfect 
relationship on a 2X2 table. Since we are more 
interested in finding a measure to characterize 
the comparison of attitude distributions of 
leaders and followers than in using the measure 
as a test of statistical significance, it was de- 
cided to rely upon a new measure, Te OVer Te 
maximum, 

As we are using this measure in comparing 
the distributions of attitudes of leaders and fol- 
lowers, a high correlation would indicate a 
strong relationship between attitudes and the 
person holding them. That is to say, a high 
correlation would indicate that leaders hold 
attitudes different from those of the followers. 
The sign of the measure will indicate the di- 
rection of this difference. Notice that a correla- 
tion of .000 indicates that leaders share the at- 
titudes of the followers or that the two sets of 
attitudes compared have the same distribution. 

Some may inquire of the statistical signifi- 
cance of the findings. There are two problems 
with the application of statistical significance 
tests to these data. First, one of the samples is 
not a sample at all but the universe of the ad- 
ministrative leaders of the Oregon Education 
Association. Thus, with no sampling error con- 
tributed by the leadership sample the compar- 
ing of leaders’ and followers’ attitudes does not 
necessitate as strong a relationship to achieve 
statistical significance as would be normally 
required. In the data comparing leaders’ atti- 
tudes and their perceptions of followers’ atti- 
tudes, clearly no statistical significance tests 
are applicable because the differences are real 
differences for the universe of leaders. Even if 
the leaders did constitute a sample, their small 
number places an unnecessarily strict require- 
ment on the strength of the relationship neces- 
sary to achieve statistical significance.’ In gen- 
eral, therefore, greater reliance is placed upon 
the consistency of a relationship within an atti- 
tude area rather than on the statistical signifi- 





which did not have at least one of the character- 
istics. See Hubert Blalock, Social Statistics (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960), p. 323; and 
Leo A. Goodman and William H. Kruskal, ‘‘Mea- 
sures of Association for Cross Classifications,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, 49 
(December, 1954), p. 750. 

? David Gold, “Some Problems in Generalizing 
Aggregate Associations,” American Behavioral 
Scientist, 8 (December, 1964), p. 18. 
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cance of any one item. However, those single- 
item relationships which are significant are 
indicatec by a small “s” in the tables (the 
Kruskal-Wallis h test is used to test statistical 
significance). 


FINDINGS 


Leaders’ perceptions of their roles. Before com- 
paring the three sets of attitudes contained in 
this stucy, some discussion should be made of 
the leaders’ perceptions of their roles within the 
organizasion. We refer here to the extent to 
which leaders believe they should act primarily 
in accordance with their own personal values 
rather tkan trying to reflect the desires of those 
whom they lead. We are asking whether leaders 
believe they should be delegates or representa- 
tives.® 

Two cuestions were included in the leaders’ 
interview schedule dealing with the problem of 
whose attitudes should be acted upon, those of 
the leaders or those of the followers. In one 
question the leaders were offered a brief dia~ 
logue between two persons, one arguing that a 
leader must do as the members wish and the 
other arzuing that the leader must do what he 
personally believes to be correct. The leader 
was given the opportunity of selecting the 
argumect which he found most satisfactory. 
Only ore leader answered that the member- 
ship’s desires should rule. Five answered that 
the leacer should do what he personally be- 
lieves to be right, although they added the com- 
ment that they thought the problem would 
occur very infrequently. Three of the leaders 
said that if this problem could not be resolved 
the leader should resign. 

The second question approached the pro- 
blem from a slightly different angle and 
achieved very dissimilar results. The leaders 
were asked if they felt the organization should 
do pretty much what the average teacher 
wants, what the more influential teachers want, 
what the school administrators want, or what 
they tkemselves want. The “pretty much” 


8 The terms “delegate” and “representative” 
are borrowed from the literature on the legisla- 
tive prozess, where they are applied to the role 
perceptions of legislators. Heinz Eulau presents 
three legislative role orientations in John C. 
Wahlke, Heinz Eulau, William Buchanan, and 
LeRoy ©. Ferguson, The Legislative System (New 
York: Cohn Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1962), pp. 
267-286. The “trustee” of Eulau’s scheme has 
traditionally been described as a “delegate” while 
the ‘‘de.egate” corresponds to “representative.” 
These roles are the extremes, with “politico” fall- 
ing somewhere between them. 
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phrase in the first alternative apparently was 
easier to accept than the wording in the other 
question, as five leaders chose this alternative. X 
Two altered the second response to indicate / 
that they believed they should do what the 
“more informed” teachers wanted while two 
indicated that they would prefer to do what 
they themselves thought best. 

It would seem, therefore, that the leaders 
accept the maxim that they should do what the 
followers want, but they are also jealous of 
their autonomy to do what they think best. 
There appears to be a clear internalized conflict 
between the representative and delegate roles. 
Obviously the best of all possible worlds for the 
leaders would be perfect consensus between 
them and the members. In the ‘absence of this” 
consensus, they appear unable to reach a clear 
resolution of the conflict and to find a stable 
definition of their roles, 

The leaders’ acute awareness of the problem 
of communication with followers is indicated 
by a final question. Leaders were asked what 
policies of the Oregon Education Association 
they were most dissatisfied with. Seven volun- 
teered the answer that the greatest problem 
was the OEA’s failure to be true to the desires 
of its membership. Two of the leaders who gave 
this response explicitly criticized the adminis- 
trative structure for not administering impar- 
tially the policy decisions of the Representative 
Council. It appears, therefore, that the repre- 
sentative nature of the organization is not only 
meaningful to leaders but is also potentially 
divisive of the leadership. 

Expectations concerning organizational activ- 
ity. The exact nature of this potential conflict 
within the organization will become clearer as 
we proceed to the analysis of the four attitude 
areas. We will first consider the mandates for 
organizational activity. 

Table 1 presents the correlations for each 
of the attitude comparisons for each of the 
questions. In this, as in the tables which follow, 
the first column presents the objective atti- 
tudes, the “real world,” and thus measures the 
extent of actual conflict. The second column 
shows the degree to which leaders are accurate 
in their perceptions of followers’ attitudes, 
while the third column measures the extent of 
conflict as seen by the leaders. The ER 
sign of the correlation means that the bottom 
set of attitudes is more heavily weighted in the 
direction of believing that leaders of the orga- 
nization should undertake a particular action. 
For example, in the first cclumn a negative sign 
means that leaders believe more than the fol- 
lowers that they or the organization should un- 
dertake a given activity. In the second column 
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TABLE 1. COMPARISON OF THE THREE ATTITUDE SETS IN THE AREA OF MANDATE 


FOR ACTIONS BY LEADERS, TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS, AND THE OBA. 








Sets of Attitudes Compared 








Followers’ Leaders’ 
Followers’ Attitudes vs. Attitudes vs. 
Questions Attitudes vs. Leaders’ Leaders’ 
Leaders’ Perception of Perception of 
Attitudes Followers’ Followers’ 
Attitudes Attitudes 
Leaders should: 
1. Fight attacks on educational principles and — .1384 — .134 .000 
methods. , 
i , 2, Fight against dismissal of teachers. — .073 — .073 .000 
“y— 8. Defend teachers from public attacks from — .059 — .059 .000 
getting involved in controversial issues. 
4, Eliminate from staff political liberals. + .284 + .061 — .222 
5. Give helping hand to school board members — .817(s) +.211 + .528 
coming up for election. 
Teachers’ organizations should: 
6. Endorse political candidates. — .419/s) + .184 + .603 
7. Take sides on public issues. — .404/s) + .221 + .625 
OEA should: 
8. Endorse candidates in school elections. — .387(s) + .058 + .444 
9. Try to influence legislation. .000 .000 .000 


the negative sign means that the leaders per- 
ceive the followers as being more in favor of un- 
dertaking a particular action than they actu- 
ally are. The positive sign in the second column 
means that the followers are more in favor of 
undertaking a particular activity than the 
leaders believe them to be. A negative sign in 
the third column means that the leaders per- 
ceive the followers as more supportive of a par- 
ticular activity than the leaders are. A positive 
sign in the third column indicates the reverse. 

The table indicates that, with the single ex- 
ception of eliminating from the OEA staff 
people believed to be politically extreme, the 
leaders are more inclined to favor the involve- 
ment of the organization in each of the actions 
presented. This is shown by the fact that in 
seven of the nine cases the signs of the first 
column are negative. The first three of these 
items are the more clearly “professional” of the 
set. They involve the traditional academic 
values of freedom of expression and the pro- 
tection of teachers against hostile forces in the 
community. These are at best quasi political ac- 
tivities. Yet even here the followers are more 
restrained than the leaders. Note that on the 
question of eliminating political liberals from 
the OEA staff the followers are more in favor of 
such action than are the leaders. However, it is 
true that the greatest discrepancy between 


followers’ and leaders’ attitudes occur on those 
questions involving the more purely political 
aspects of the organization, such as endorsing 
political candidates, taking sides on public 
issues, and taking part in the electoral activities 
of school board members. 

With regard to these political activities, the 
followers are much more restrained than they 
are concerning more purely educational ac- 
tivities. Granted that the distinction between 
quasi-political and political is arbitrary at best, 
the followers do appear to make it. Thus, they 
are much more inclined to support the activ- 
ities of the OEA if it defends teachers against 
public attacks than they would be if the teach- 
ers’ organization endorsed political candidates. 

The glaring exception to the general reluc- 
tance of the teachers to support the OFA’s 
political activities is on the question of lobby- 
ing. Here there is nearly perfect agreement be- 
tween leaders and followers. Lobbying is per- 
ceived by teachers to be an absolutely legiti- 
mate function of the organization. Teachers, 
therefore, are making a distinction between 
legislative politics and electoral politics.? The 
Association is currently engaged in a vigorous 


® Cf. Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The 
Civic Culture (Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 
1965), pp. 250-251. 
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lobbying program at the state legislative level. 
With regard to lobbying, it is interesting to 
notice that not only do the attitudes of the 
leaders and followers converge, but also the 
leaders perceive that the followers support the 
lobbying activities. This is indicated by the 
zero correlation in the second and third col- 
umns. 

Notice also that with regard to the first three 
activities (fighting attacks on educational prin- 
ciples and methods, fighting against the dis- 
missal of teachers, and defending teachers from 
public attacks) the leaders see more support 
among the teachers than actually exists. Since 


the leaders overestimate the enthusiasm of fol- ` 


lowers, they see a consensus which does not 
hold true in the “real world.” Hence the perfect 
correlation in the third column between the 
leaders’ attitudes and their perceptions of 
teachers’ attitudes is based upon faulty per- 
ceptions. This is not true with regard to the 
- consensus about lobbying. 

It is in the more purely electoral activities of 
the organization that discrepancies occur. 
Notice that on questions five, six, seven, and 
eight, the negative signs of the first column be- 
come positive signs in the second column. This 
means that, whereas leaders are more likely to 
want to engage in the electoral activities than 
are followers, the leaders perceive the followers 
as far more hesitant than the followers actually 
are. Consequently, these electoral activities can 
be contrasted with the professional and lobby- 
ing activities, In these professional and lobby- 
ing activities, the third column indicates that 
the leaders see little or no discrepancy between 
their point of view and the point of view of the 
followers, whereas the correlations on items 
five, six, seven, and eight in the third column 
indicate that the leaders see a considerable con- 
flict between their values and those of the fol- 
lowers. With regard to these political activities, 
the leaders are correct in perceiving conflict 
although conflict also exists in educational ac- 
tivities but is missed by the leaders. 

At this point in its organizational history, 
the OEA is in fact more likely to engage in pro- 
fessional and lobbying activities than it is in 
electoral activities. It is these activities in 
which the leaders see the followers as being 
entirely supportive of the organization, al- 
though they are correct only with regard to 
lobbying. If the OEA were to increase its elec- 
toral activities, therefore, it would be engaging 
in practices which are less favored by the fol- 
lowers. However, the fact that the teachers are 
perceived as being more reluctant to support 
these activities than they actually are might 
result in the leaders engaging in these activities 
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to a lesser extent than would be tolerated by 
the followers. 

Evaluations of organizational performance. YZ 
Turning from the extent to which leaders and” 
followers are in agreement as to what the orga- 
nization should do, we consider now the rela- 
tionships between sets of attitudes concerning 
the extent of satisfaction with the actual be- 
havior of the leaders of the organization. In 
Table 2 a negative sign indicates that the bot- 
tom set of attitudes is less satisfied with the 
performance of the teachers’ organization. A 
positive sign indicates that the bottom set is 
more satisfied. 

In the first analysis, we found that the lead- 
ers consistently underestimate the followers’ 
activism. In Table 2 we find a similar tendency ~~ 
with several notable exceptions. On the ques- 
tion of the importance of the OEA’s role in 
getting improved salaries and benefits in the 
past, we find a great discrepancy between 
leaders’ and followers’ attitudes: the followers 
are inclined to give the OEA less credit than are 
the leaders. However, the second column shows 
that the leaders’ perception is accurate. Hence, 
they perceive followers as exhibiting more dis- 
satisfaction with past performance than the 
leaders do. Leaders, intimately involved in the 
successes and failures of the organization, see 
their role as more significant than do the more 
passive followers. Only about one-third of the | 
followers think that the OEA was “very impor- ^- 
tant” in securing past benefits, whereas all the’ - 
leaders are of this opinion. 

With regard to current performance a differ- 
ent situation exists. The leaders are more dis- 
satisfied with the performance of the organiza- 
tion and its constant fight for better salaries. 
Once again, however, they perceive more dis- 
satisfaction among the followers than actually 
exists. Although accurate in their perceptions 
of teacher satisfaction with past performance, 
leaders fail in their evaluation of current satis- 
faction. In fact, 56% of the followers indicated 
that they think the OEA is doing enough about 
salaries. This is not exactly an overwhelming 
vote of confidence, but it is apparent that more 
satisfaction exists in reality than is perceived 
by the OEA leadership. 

In view of the current conflict between 
teachers’ unions and professional organizations ra. 
for the loyalties of teachers, it is interesting to <. 
note that the OEA leaders are more likely to 
denigrate the efforts of the teachers’ union than 
are the teachers themselves. This is indicated 
by the negative sign of the correlations in col- 
umn one considering the role of the union in 
past and present efforts toward salary in- 
creases. Again column two tells us that in both 
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TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF THE THREE ATTITUDE SETS IN THE AREAS OF EXPECTATIONS 
AND SATISFACTION WITH LEADERSHIPS ACTIONS. 











Questions 


1. How important do you think has been the role 


Sets of Attitudes so als 








played by the OEA in getting improved salaries 


and benefits? 


2. How about the Teachers’ Union; how ieee 
! do you think its role was in getting improved 


salaries and benefits? 


3. Do you think the OEA is doing enough to im- 


prove teachers’ salaries and benefits? 


4. How about the Teachers’ Union; is it doing 
‘salaries and 


enough in improving teachers’ 
benefits? 


5. Do you think the OEA is doing enough in its -. 


support for higher teacher standards and ac- 


creditation to improve professional status? 


6. Do you think there should be a state sales tax 


with the revenue going to the schools? 


of these cases leaders perceive that followers are 
more dissatisfied with the union than they ac- 
tually are. This distinction between past and 
present produces some curious results in the 
third column, showing the extent of conflict 
perceived by leaders. While they exaggerate the 
extent of dissatisfaction on the part of fol- 
lowers, perhaps projecting their own desires 
more than an objective evaluation would indi- 
cate, they recognize that the followers are more 
impressed with past union performance than 
they (the leaders) are. Yet they persist in seeing 
perfect agreement between themselves and 
teachers ‘concerning current union perfor- 
mance, an agreement which does not exist. 
These distortions lead the leadership to assume 
a ‘“what-have-you-done-for-me-lately” atti- 
tude somewhat along the lines of old fashioned 
bread and butter unionism. It seems likely that 


these pereeptions will cause them to channel 


more of their resources into salary increase 
efforts at the risk of providing less satisfactory 
efforts in other areas. On the other hand this 
risk does not appear to be very great. For ex- 


ample, the leaders are extremely accurate in’ 


their perceptions of teacher satisfaction with 
regard to support for higher professional stan- 
dards and accreditation. A consensus only 


Followers’ Leaders’ 
Followers’ Attitudes vs. Attitudes vs. 
Attitudes vs. Leaders’ Leaders’ 
Leaders’ Perception of Perception of 
Attitudes Followers’ Followers’ 
Attitudes Attitudes 
+.556(s) + .026 — .667 
— .297 — .098 +.185 
— .332 — .444 —.111 
_ 7 896 — .396 .000 
016 — .016 .000 
+ .253 + .3864 +.111 


slightly weaker than that regarding lobbying 
exists here. 

The final item in the table dealing with the 
question of state sales tax enables us to return 
once again to lobbying. We may well ask 
“Lobbying for what?” The OEA has been 
strongly lobbying for a state sales tax with rev- 
enues going to the public schools, but only a 
slight majority (58%) of the teachers agree 
that a state sales tax should be enacted, while 
more than two-thirds of the leadership favor 
the tax. This is apparently an elite-derived 
effort enjoying only weak support from the 
followers. In this case, however, the leaders 
perceive far more support than actually exists. 
They actually believe that followers support 
this effort more than the leaders do, whereas 
the opposite is the case. Thus, although high 
consensus is achieved on the legitimacy of 
lobbying, leaders do not show a great capability 
of deciding how much effort should be devoted 
to the pursuit of certain policies by means of 
lobbying. The leaders want a sales tax, perceive 
the followers as wanting a sales tax, and pursue 
this effort vigorously. It is possible that if the 
efforts to achieve a sales tax are continued with 
increased intensity, membership support might 
be reduced beyond the bare majority it enjoys 
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now, and intra-group conflict may result. If this 
happens the perceptual errors of the leaders 
could prove costly. 

Abstract political values. Up to this point we 
have been considering the explicit programs of 
the Oregon Education Association, and the ex- 
tent to which there is a congruence between 
leaders’ and followers’ values with regard to 
these programs. Members of organizations, 
however, may have values which are not di- 
rectly translatable into explicit programs but 
which nevertheless color the relationship be- 
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tween leaders and followers. The overall ideo- _ 
logical pattern of leaders and followers is, there- 
fore, a component in determining the extent to~ 
which leaders represent the followers’ values. : 
It is this assumption which leads us to inquire 
about abstract political values. The items in 
Table 3 are offered as important in the leaders’ 
evaluations as to what programs might appeal 
to the followers and also what the nature of 
appeals to the membership for support on a 
given issue might be. On the basis of their con- 
tent, the items are separated into those indi- 


TABLE 8. COMPARISON OF THE ATTITUDE SETS IN THE AREA OF ORTHODOX VALUES 














Sets of Attitudes Compared a 
Followers’ Leaders’ 
Followers’ Attitudes vs. Attitudes vs. 
Questions Attitudes vs. Leaders’ Leaders’ 
Leaders’ Perceptions of Perceptions of 
Attitudes Followers’ Followers’ 
Attitudes Attitudes 
Conservative 
1. The American form of government may not be — .137 +.078 . + .222 
perfect, but it’s the best type of government yet 
devised by man. 

2. Democracy is considered the ideal form of — .160 ~ .658 — 407 
government by most of the world. 

3. Private enterprise could do better most of the + .365 —.171 — . 568 
things the government is now doing. d 

4. The participation of the federal government + .564(s) — .389 — .926 
in local affairs leads to undesirable federal 
controls. 

5. Communism is a total evil. +.142 — 465 — .630 
6. People of most underdeveloped countries are + 303 — 228 — .606 
by nature incapable of self-government. 
7. Private enterprise is the only really workable + .257 — .182 — 469 
system in the modern world capable of satisfy- 
ing our economic needs. 
Liberal 
8. Economic and social planning by government — .826 + .125 + 444 
does not necessarily lead to dictatorship. 
9. Man is the maker of his own society, such — .122 + .161 + .259 
events as wars and depressions could be con- 
trolled by man. 

10. The growth of large corporations make govern- — .190 -+ .088 + .309 
ment regulation of business necessary. 

11. We could increase spending for many govern- — .402 +.035 + .432 | 
ment services without harming the nation’s $ 
economy. 

12. The federal government represents the needs of — .030 + .284 + .259 
most people better than local government. 

13. The government should increase its activities — .205 — 034 +.185 


in matters of health, retirement, wages, and 
old-age benefits. 
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cating conservatism and those indicating liber- 
alism. The first seven questions are the conser- 


- vative questions, and the last six are the liberal 


questions. For each group, a negative sign indi- 
cates that the bottom set of attitudes shows 
greater acceptance of the item. 


Looking at the first column, it can readily be . 


seen that the leaders are more likely to disagree 
with the conservative items and more likely to 
agree with the liberal items than are the fol- 
lowers. Futhermore, the high correlations in the 
third column show that the leaders believe that 
the followers differ greatly from them with re- 
gard to these items. Once again, however, the 
leaders’ perceptions of teachers’ attitudes tends 
to exaggerate the differences. In eleven of the 
thirteen cases, leaders perceive followers to be 
more conservative and less liberal than they 
actually are. Thus, although the OEA leaders 
are a biased section of the teachers with respect 
to their political and economic values, they 
tend to perceive their atypical posture as more 
extreme than it actually is. This discrepancy in 
perception is likely to influence the leaders to 
use more conservative appeals to the followers 
in the urging support of particular programs 
than would be called for by an accurate inven- 
tory of their values. 

Combined with the bread and butter percep- 
tion described previously, this perceived con- 
servatism of teachers leads the leaders into the 
path of heavy emphasis on salaries and other 
basic issues while at the same time forcing them 
to restrict their activities in the realm of expan- 
sion of organizational activities. If the leader- 
ship seeks to venture into untried areas which 
are not specifically related to educational pro- 
blems, it may be hesitant to begin for fear that 
the programs are too liberal for the member- 
ship. 

Of course, as Krech and Crutchfield point 
out, the degree of association between cognitive 
attitudes and action-orientated attitudes is not 
necessarily great.!® Thus, a person holding con- 
servative beliefs does not automatically favor 
conservative actions by government. To as- 


certain the extent to which abstract values are- 


translatable into immediate preferences for 
governmental action, we administered the 
items from the Survey Research Center’s do- 
mestic attitude scale. As in the abstract value 


10David Krech and Richard Crutchfield, 
Theory and Problems of Social Psychology (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Bock Co., 1948), p. 251. 

1 See Angus Campbell, et al., The American 
Voter (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960), 
pp. 194-198. V. O. Key gives the items used in 
this scale. See V. O. Key, Jr., Public Opinion and 
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index, the leaders proved to be much more 
liberal than the followers. Also, the leaders saw 
the followers as not being as liberal as they ac- 
tually are. In this case, however, the leaders are 
not so greatly more liberal and they do not see 
the followers as so greatly more conservative 
than they actually are. The main thrust of the 
conservatism scale is identical to that of the 
abstract political value index, but the diserep- 
ancies are not as great. It may be, therefore, 
that the leaders are less in danger of under- 
cutting the cohesion of the organization should 
they lend its support to an explicit govern- 
mental program outside the realm of education 
related issues. The danger to cohesion may be 
not so much in the undertaking of new pro- 
grams but in the appeal to followers on the 
basis of their perceived conservatism. 

The political role of the teacher. Teachers, like 
the holders of any social position, have percep- 
tions of what is permissible behavior by holders 
of their social position. Others who do not hold 
this position also have expectations. The inter- 
action of these two expectations constitutes a 
role. Table 4 presents the comparisons between 
the three sets of attitudes with regard to norms 
of teachers political participation. A negative 
sign indicates that the bottom set of attitudes 
in the comparison favors teacher participation 
more than does the top set of attitudes. 

Here we see a remarkably consistent pat- 
tern. Leaders are, in every case save one, more 
supportive of actions by teachers in these areas 
than are the teachers. This is even true of join- 
ing a teachers’ union, but it is not true of strik- 
ing to secure higher salaries and other benefits. 
In this latter case, the teachers are slightly 
more likely than leaders to be willing to under- 
take this activity and are much more likely to 
be willing to strike than leaders perceive them 
to be. This is the single example of followers 
being more ‘“‘activist” than leaders to achieve 
liberal goals. In every other case, no matter 
what type of action is involved, leaders are 
more willing to take a risk, more willing to en- 
gage in controversial activity than are follow- 
ers. When we examine the leaders’ perception 
of followers’ attitudes, we find once again the 
consistent pattern of underevaluation of the 
experimental nature of teachers. Leaders per- 
ceive teachers as being unlikely to engage in 
these activities whereas teachers themselves, 
although less anxious than leaders to take part 


in these activities, are more willing to do so 


than leaders believe them to be. Thus, the 
teachers are more willing to join teachers’ 





American Democracy (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1961), p. 561. 
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TABLE 4, COMPARISON OF THE ATTITUDE SETS IN THE AREA OF THE 
NORMS OF TEACHERS’ POLITICAL PARTICIPATION. 








Sets of Attitudes Compared 








Followers’ Leaders’ 
Followers’ Attitudes vs. Attitudes vs. 
Quéstions Attitudes vs. Leaders’ Leaders’ 
Leaders’ Perceptions of Perceptions of 
Attitudes Followers’ Followers’ 
Attitudes Attitudes 
Teachers should if they want to: 
1. Join a teachers’ union. —.135 + .532(s) + .667 
2. Go on strike to secure higher salaries and other + .067 + .317(s) + .250 
benefits. 

3. Join a political party organization. — .036 +.186 + 222 
4. Serve as party precinct worker in pre-election — .064 + .269 + .333 
activities. ; 

5. Publicly criticize local government officials. — ,268 +.510(s) +.778 
6. In a presidential election, outside school time, —.110 + .335(s) +444 

make speeches or give other services on the be- 
half of a candidate. 
7. Run for political office. —.104 + .451(s) + .556 
8. In a presidential election, explain to class — .055 + .279 + .333 
reasons for preferring one candidate. 
9. Belong to the NAACP or CORE. — .129 + .316(s) + .444 
10. Take part in a CORE or NAACP demonstra- —.112 + .460(s) +.571 
tion, such as public picketing. 
11. Allow an atheist to address the class. —.126 + .430(s) + .556 
12. Argue in class against the censoring of litera- — ,226 + .039 + .306 
ture by people who feel it is pornographic. 
13. Speak out in class against the John Birch — .153 +.180 + .333 
Society and groups like it. 
14, Speak in favor of nationalizing the steel indus- — .249 + .307 +.556 
try and the railroads. 
15. Speak in class in favor of the Medicare program. — 169 +-.276 + .444 
16. Speak in class in favor of the United Nations. — .043 +.291 + .333 
17. Allow the distribution of anticommunist litera- — .254 +.191 + 444 
ture put out by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 
18. Speak in class favorably about socialism. —.105 + .229 + -333 
19. Argue in class that labor unions should be more — .158 +.176 + .333 
regulated or controlled by the government. 
20. Allow the distribution of anticommunist litera- — .443 (s) +.123 +.556 


ture put out by the John Birch Society. 





unions, political party organizations, or racial 
organizations than leaders believe them to be. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To summarize the findings of this analysis, 
the following points may be offered. As is true 
of most organizations, the leaders of the Oregon 
Education Association are more active than the 
followers. They are more liberal than the fol- 
lowers and they are more willing than the fol- 


lowers to expand the activities of the organiza- 
tion, but they consistently exaggerate the 
atypical nature of their position. They see the 
followers as being more conservative and re- 
strained than they actually are. These discrep- 
ancies, both in perception and in actual atti- 
tudes, lead us to speculate as to how they came 
about. Is the relative activism of leaders a func- 
tion of their social role, their organizational 
position, or their personality? It is certainly not 


an 


i 


ATTITUDE CONSENSUS AND CONFLICT IN AN INTEREST GROUP 


feasible to argue that leadership positions 
somehow recruit more daring people. It is more 


~, feasible to seek explanations within the nature 


of the organization and the teaching profession. 
Consider, for example, the items dealing with 
political participation by teachers. Leaders 
would be subject to none of the pressures that 
teachers would feel from their community. 
Also, while teachers can recall relatively few 
eases in which the community made demands 
upon the school system for the dismissal of a 
teacher for engaging in controversial activity, 
those who can recall such incidents are of the 
opinion that the teachers’ organization was in- 
effective in the defense of teachers. It is also 
true that the teachers look upon the local affili- 
Kp fites of the Oregon Education Association much 
more favorably than they look upon the state- 
wide organization which employs the leaders 
considered in this study. In arguing for organi- 
zational position as a fundamental contributor 
to differential perception, we draw added sup- 
port from the reaction of the leaders to the 
competition of the union. Leaders behave in 
much the same fashion as political party 
leaders. They are more emotionally com- 
mitted to the organization than are the rank 
and file. Hence, they find it difficult to compre- 
hend the problems of teaching and the restric- 
tions traditionally imposed upon teachers by 
the community, 
Tt might be useful to know something about 


4 the leaders’ backgrounds. All have at one time 


been teachers and all have passed through some 
lower administrative position before achieving 
their present status. Most have taken graduate 
work, usually in educational administration. 
All earn in excess of ten thousand dollars per 
year. Thus, although they do have a teaching 
background, they are much more upwardly 
mobile than the average teacher and make 
more money. They are also substantially better 
educated. The upper mobility of the leaders of 
the OEA can be gleaned from the backgrounds 
of their fathers. Most of their fathers had less 
than a high school education and held low 
status occupations. Thus holding a position in 
the OEA marks more of a step up than does 
teaching. Perhaps, therefore, the leaders con- 
sider themselves as more sophisticated and 
advanced than teachers. 


“f” When we consider the fact that serving as an 


` OEA administrator is in a sense moving beyond 
a teaching position, the explanation offered 
above becomes more plausible. Combine this 


12 Herbert McClosky, “Consensus and Ideology 
in American Politics,” this Review, 58 (June, 
1964), 361-382. 
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with the fact that leaders have interaction with 
a more heterogeneous environment and their 
perception of teachers becomes even more un~ 
derstandable. Unlike the teachers, who interact 
mostly with teachers, students, principals, and 
parents, the OEA administrative staff interacts 
with lobbyists, legislators, state officials, and 
national educational officials. 

As a final alternative to the explanation 
offered above, we considered the possibility 
that, whereas the leaders incorrectly perceive 
the political values and political role percep- 
tions of teachers, they may base their reactions 
upon communication with a biased sample. 
There are, of course, many different shades of 
opinion among teachers just as there are among 
the general public. Is it true that the OFA 
leaders interact with a segment of the teaching 
population which is more conservative and 
more restrained? If this is true, then their per- 
ceptions of followers’ attitudes might not be a 
function of their social position but might be 
the result of an unrepresentative sample of 
opinion being communicated to them. How- 
ever, our evidence indicates quite clearly that 
there is no relationship between political con- 
servatism and participation in organizational 
affairs. There is no evidence that the conserva- 
tive teachers have any more interaction with 
OEA leaders than do the liberal teachers. Also, 
those teachers who take a restrained view of the 
political role of the teacher are no more likely to 
communicate with OEA leaders than are those 
teachers who take a more expansionist view.’ 
Thus, we can say that there is no weighting of 
communication which comes to the attention 
of OEA leaders in favor of conservatism and 
restraint. 

Assuming, therefore, that being a leader in 
an organization contributes to a discrepancy 
between leaders’ and followers’ attitudes, we 
may inquire finally into the possibility of hav- 
ing a democratic interest group without fre- 
quent and carefully supervised consultative 
mechanisms. Can leaders be representative 
simply because they intuitively comprehend 
what is required of them? In considering this 
question, let us note that, with the exception of 
the last table, the discrepancy between leaders’ 
attitudes and followers’ attitudes is generally 
greater than the errors made by leaders in per- 
ceiving these attitudes. Thus, OEA leaders 
operating entirely upon their personal values 


13 Tt is true, however, that there is more inter- 
action between leaders and small town teachers; 
these teachers are considerably more conservative 
and restrained than their big city counterparts. 
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would not be representative of the values of 
their followers. On the other hand, if they 
adopted a purely representative role, they 
would become more conservative and re- 
strained than the teachers would prefer. Yet, 
with exception of the last set of attitudes, the 
error would be less than would be true if fol- 
lowers’ wishes were ignored, That is to say, if 
they followed their understanding of followers’ 
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values, the resulting conservatism and restraint 
would be closer to the actual desires of teachers 


than would be true if leaders used their pere 
sonal values as the sole criteria of judgment.” ~“ 


“Virtual” representation in an interest group 
cannot serve as a substitute for actual repre- 
sentation, because the position of group leader 
contributes to the development of attitudes 
which differ from those of the followers. 


RECRUITMENT PATTERNS AMONG LOCAL PARTY OFFICIALS: 


X 


A MODEL AND SOME PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 
IN SELECTED LOCALES 


Lewis BOWMAN ` 
University of Virginia 


AND 


G. R. BOYNTON 
University of Iowa 


INTRODUCTION 


An ongoing political system requires & con- 
tinuing process of recruitment in order to main- 


«fain the small but active cadre of citizens who. 


assume the primary responsibility for the oper- 
ation of the system. These political activists are 
involved in recruiting the official leadership, 
campaigning for their election, and sometimes 
serve as governors of the system themselves. In 
American politics, the recruitment of political 
activists is effected through processes which 
political scientists have only recently begun to 
investigate in depth. Most of the studies of 
recruitment to positions of political activism 
have investigated the social backgrounds and 
the patterns of recruitment of public officials. 
Not as much attention has been directed to- 
ward the personnel who operate the local politi- 
el cal party organizations, and the processes of 


their recruitment.? Our data add to the litera- . 


1 See, for example, Lester Seligman, ‘‘Recruit- 
ment in Politics,” PROD (1958), 14-17; and 
“Political Recuritment and Party Structure: A 
Case Study,” Review, 55 (1961), 77-86; John 
Wahike, et al., The Legislative System (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1962); Frank J. Sorauf, 
Party and Representation (New York: Atherton 
Press, 1963); Donald R. Matthews, The Social 
Background of Political Decision-Makers (New 
York: Random House, 1954), and U. S. Senators 
and Their World (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1960); Herbert Jacob, ‘‘In- 
itial Recruitment of Elected Officials in the U. S. 
—A Model,‘“.Journal of Politics, 24 (1962), 703- 
716. 

2 Several recent research efforts have added to 
our knowledge of local party activists. See: 
n~ Samuel J. Eldersveld, Political Parties: A Be- 
` havioral Analysis (Chicago: Rand McNally and 

Co., 1964); R. S. Hirschfield, B. E. Swanson, and 

B. D. Blank, “A Profile of Political Activists in 

Manhattan,” Western Political Quarterly, 15 

(1962), 489-506; Peter H. Rossi and Phillips 

Cutright, ‘The Impact of Party Organization in 

an Industrial Setting,” in Morris Sanowitz (ed.), 


ture about political party activists at the lower 
echelons of the party organizations by report- 
ing the findings of research conducted among 
local party officials in selected locales in North 
Carolina and Massachusetts. These local party 
officials constitute the lowest level of party 
officialdom in their respective party organiza- 
tions. We have investigated the process of their 
recruitment to their party positions, and have 
used the data to test a model of political re- 
cruitment. Several questions guiding our re- 
search included: Whet are the social correlates 
of recruitment to local party positions? What 
are the patterns and channels of recruitment? 
What triggers political party activism—is there 
an identifiable “threshold” or “political oppor- 
tunity structure” which serves as an indicator 
of political party activism? Are recruitment 


Community Political Systems (Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), pp. 81-116; 
Phillips Cutright and Peter H. Rossi, “Grass 
Roots Politicians andthe Vote,” American 
Sociological Review, 23 (1958), 171-179; Samuel 
C. Patterson, ‘Characteristics of Party Leaders,” 
Western Political Quarterly, 16 (June, 1963), pp. 
332-352; Phillip Althoff and Samuel C. Patterson, 
“Political Activism in a Rural County;” Mid- 
west Journal of Political Science, 10 (February, 
1966), 39-51. 

The following research also provides helpful in- 
sights about party officials and/or leaders at other 
organizational levels or through different research 
approaches than that reported in our study. For 
more about the activities of county party chair- 
men, see: Leon D. Epstein, Politics in Wisconsin 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1958), 
especially, pp. 77-97; Eugene C. Lee, The Politics 
of Nonpartisanship (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1960), pp. 97-119. For information 
about volunteer party workers, see: Dwaine 
Marvick and Charles R. Nixon, “Recruitment 
Contracts in Rival Campaign Groups,” in Dwaine 
Marvick (ed.), Political Decision-Makers: Re- 
cruitment and Performance (New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1961), pp. 188-192. . 
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patterns and channels related to role defini- 
tions? We have also examined the relationship 
between the recruitment pattern of the party 
worker and his orientation to his job as party 
worker. 


METHODOLOGY AND SETTINGS 


We interviewed local party officials in three 
Massachusetts communities and in two North 
Carolina communities during the fall of 1963. 
These communities are not representative of 
Massachusetts or North Carolina communities, 
and no such implication is intended. Rather, we 
selected the communities as research sites for 
reasons of convenience (proximity), because 
the party organizations were fairly active, and 
because they offered some partisan balance. 
Both of the party systems in the two North 
Carolina communities can be characterized 
historically as modified one-party, although the 
Republicans recently made sizeable inroads on 
the traditional Democratic strength in one. In 
the two-party politics of Massachusetts, one of 
the community’s party systems is strongly 
Democratic, one is strongly Republican and the 
third is two-party. 

We designated the ranking official of each 
party’s precinct organization in the North 
Carolina communities, and the two ranking 
officials in each party’s ward organization in 
the Massachusetts communities as our uni- 
verse.’ In this universe, a structured interview 
of one-half to one hour in length was adminis- 
tered to a total of 138 local party officials. The 
response rate was 80.2 per cent.‘ 


3 The organizational arrangement is such in the 
Massachusetts communities that two officials in 
each ward had to be designated in order to inflate 
the universe ot practical size. This means that for 
the purposes of this study “local party official” 
has been defined as the Republican and Democrat- 
ic precinct chairmen in the North Carolina com- 
munities and as the two highest ranking Republi- 
can and Democratic ward officials in the Massa- 
chusetts communities. In some cases these are not 
exactly comparable because of the wide variations 
in the legal arrangements of the party systems of 
the states: nevertheless, these are the “grassroots” 
party officials in both systems and are comparable 
in that important respect. They represent roughly 
comparable functional and organizational levels. 

4 Apparently, a low response rate, while never 
desirable, must be faced as a usual problem when 
interviewing “grassroots politicians.” See the 
problems encountered by Hirschfield and his as- 
sociates, op. cit., p. 490, and by Eldersveld, pp. 
103-104. 
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A RECRUITMENT MODEL 


In a democratic system the recruitment of 


the highly active political elite may be viewed, 


as a part of the more general investigation of all 
forms of political participation.’ Political par- 
ticipation in the American system may range 
from little more than exposure to political 
communication to the active extreme of hold- 
ing either party or public office. This broad 
continuum may be divided into four levels of 
political participation.6 Some members of 
society never participate in politics. This is the 
portion of the population often designated in- 
dividually as “‘apathetics.” They do not expose 
themselves to political communication and 
they do not vote. Only slightly more active are 


those who may talk about politics, and wher?’ 


may read about politics or may be exposed to 
political events through television and the 
radio. This portion of the public may vote 
(particularly in elections of high interest) 
usually on a party basis because of habit.’ 
Those constituting a more active group expose 
themselves to political communication, vote in 
almost all elections, and participate in cam- 
paign activities in behalf of the candidates they 
support. A fourth, and the most active group, 
perform most or all of the previously mentioned 
activities as well as holding an official position 
in either the party organization or in the 
government itself. This is a very small group 


5 Two strands of the literature of political sci- ~” 


ence are relevant to the theoretical model used for 
this study. The studies of the recruitment of 
party and public officials provide hypotheses for 
investigation. For citations to this literature gen- 
erally, see: supra, p. 1, note 1. We found Herbert 
Jacob’s review of this literature particularly help- 
ful. The recent work of Samuel Eldersveld, op. 
cit., also furnishes important theoretical insights 
and empirical comparisons. 

The literature on the more general questions of 
political participation also offers suggestive hy- 
potheses. See especially: Angus Campbell, et al., 
The American Voter (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1960), Chapters 2 and 5; Robert Lane, 
Political Life (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1959); and Lester W. Milbrath, Political 
Participation (Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 
1965). ita 

6 See Milbrath, ibid., pp. 5-38, for a general dis- $} 
cussion of the problems in conceptualizing politi- 
cal participation. 

1 These are roughly equivalent to the “periph- 
eral voters’ described by Angus Campbell. 
See “Surge and Decline: A Study of Electoral 
Change,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 24 (1960), 
397-418. 
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constituting no more than about one per cent of 
the total population. 
Past research on political participation and 


x. 
Kone recruitment of party and public officials 


suggests a number of factors which help ex- 
plain why certain members of the polity partici- 
pate actively and others less actively or not at 
all. The first broad group of factors has to do 
with the individual’s background. Those who 
are active in politics come from backgrounds 
of higher social status.ë Also, a large propor- 


tion of the politically active have occupations ° 


. of high social status. As one would expect, a 


Va 
A 


high level of education is congruent with the 
high occupational achievement of most politi- 
cal activists. 

' A second backgr ound factor is the level of 
political activity in the home ʻenvironment in 
which political activists grow up. For ex- 
ample, a study of legislators in four states 
found that a large number of the legislators 
came from homes in which one or both parents 
had been politically active.® 

A third background factor is the personality 
development of political activists. Many 
political scientists have been persuaded that 
certain personality characteristics lead to a 
high level of political activity.19 There has been 
little evidence that would justify the whole- 
sale generalizations from these hypotheses and 
tentative findings to all political office holders. 
However, in his study of political party leaders, 
Eldersveld suggests that: 


a consciousness of power as the goal of the party 
is intimately related to the individual’s own psy- 
chological makeup, his own ambitions, interests, 
and drives in political organizational life." - 


The background of political activists pro- 
duces two types of intervening factors which 
further help explain why this group is highly in- 
volved in politics. One intervening factor is the 
competence to operate easily in a political en- 
vironment. Jacob has pointed out in detail the 
role certain occupations play in providing 
training in skills which are useful in politics.’ 


8 The high occupational status of the fathers of 
public officials has been amply documented by 
Donald R. Matthews. See his two books, op. cit. 

3 See Wahlke, et al., op. cit., p. 83. 

10 For a summary of this work, see Milbrath, 
op. cit., pp. 72-89. In the main, the various scales 
relating to trait psychology, rather than psycho- 
analytic techniques, have been utilized in an effort 
to operationalize investigation of this factor. 

u Op. cit., p. 248. 

2 Op. cit, p. 710. He says: “Occupation is the 
crucial social variable in our model. But counter 
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They are also likely to place the individual in 
contact with the political environment, thus 
facilitating the development of political activ- 
ity. Education also provides training which is 
valuable to the politician. The ability to con- 
ceptualize political issues and verbalize these 
conceptions is importantly related to educa- 
tional achievement. The development of skills 
essential to political activity will also be 
facilitated if the child sees these skills practiced 
by members of his home environment. Thus, 
the political activity of parents contributes to 
the development of political competence in 
their children. 

The background of political activists also 
produces attitudes which are important in ex- 
plaining the involvement of this group in 
politics. Political efficacy (the feeling that one’s 
actions can have an impact on the government) ` 
has been shown to be related to level of political 
activity. A recent study of this feeling of indi- 
vidual competence (called “subjective compe- 
tence” by the authors) in five nations showed 
that subjective competence was related to the 
level of political activity of the individual.’ 
“Also, they found that the development of 
the feeling of subjective competence was di- 
rectly related to educational and occupational 
achievement. ; 

The duty to participate in politics is a second 
attitude which helps explain why some people 
are active and others are not. Almond and 
Verba found that a sense of obligation to partic- 
ipate in community life is more widespread in 
the United States than in any of the other four 
countries.4 The more strongly one feels obliged 
to participate in politics the more likely he is to 
participate. The belief that it is a part of the 
duty of a citizen to participate in the politics of 
his country is an important element of the de- 
mocratic creed, and those from higher social. 
background, who have had more education, are 


to the assumptions of elite theories, political 
officials in the U.S. emerge from all levels of the 
social structure. Occupational role rather than 
status alone is the important factor. Certain occu- 
pations frequently place their practitioners into.a 
bargaining role where they deal with outsiders 
(non-subordinates) and try to reach a mutually 
satisfying agreement. The lawyer is the classic 
example. ...” 

13 See Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The 
Civic Culture (Princeton: The Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1963), Ch. 7. 

u Tbid., p. 169. 

18 Campbell, et al., op. cit., p. 106. 
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more likely to subscribe to the creed than are 
other members of the society." 

The strength of partisan commitment has 
been shown to be an important variable in ex- 
plaining political participation.” Partisanship 
seems to be completely unrelated to social 
status. People of high social status do not seem 
to be either more or less committed to their 
political party than do people of low social 
status.18 However, party identification is passed 
from parents to children in a quite striking 
fashion. It seems reasonable to assume that the 
same thing would be true of the strength of 
partisan commitment. : 

A fourth attitudinal variable which is im- 
portantly related to political participation is in- 
terest in politics. The more interested an in- 
dividual is in politics the more likely he is to 
participate. Interest in politics has been shown 
to be related to both strength of partisanship 
and to the social background of the indi- 
vidual.19 

Past studies of political leadership have 
clearly shown background ‘characteristics on 
which political leaders differ from the popula- 
tion as a whole. These background characteris- 
tics produce the competence to operate easily 
in the work of politics as well as a set of at- 
titudes which dispose the individual to take an 
active part in the political world. However, this 
is not enough to explain why some people are 
interested and active enough to become polit- 
cal officials and others are not. There are far 
more people who have all of these characteris- 
tics than there are people who actually hold 
political office. This larger group forms a pool 
from which political leadership is drawn.? 
Milbrath points out the apparent necessity of 
some extra push in moving an individual from 
one level of political participation to a higher 
one. 


There seems to be a kind of threshold that must 
be crossed before a person changes role; this is 
especially characteristic of transition from specta- 
tor to gladiator. A person needs an extra strong 
push from the environment (e.g., earnest solicita- 
tion from a friend) or needs to feel very strongly 
about an issue or a candidate before he will cross 
the threshold and become a political combatant. 


16 See V. O. Key, Jr., Public Opinion and Ameri- 
can Democracy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1961), Ch. 13. 

17 Campbell, et al., op. cit., p. 97. 

18 George Robert Boynton, Southern Republican 
Voting in the 1960 Election. (unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, University of North Carolina, 1963), p. 21. 

19 Campbell, eż al. op. cit., p. 103. 

20 Jacob, op. cit., p. 711. 
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Once the threshold is crossed and the new team 
member integrated in his role, he usually partici- 
pates in a wide repertoire of political acts.” 


The final push from being interested in politics 
to holding office is the major concern of this 
paper. What is the nature of this final push for 
local party officials? By examining this question 
for local party officials we hope to provide fur- 
ther evidence of the existence of such a thresh- 
old and begin to systematically examine the 
nature of the stimuli which propel individuals 
across this threshold. ' 

Not all of the suggested model can be tested 
in this study. The social and political back- 
ground of the local party officials can be ex- 


amined as well as their present occupation. „~ 
Political competence is very difficult to test" 


but a minimal level of political competence can 
be assumed, given the fact that the individuals 
interviewed hold official positions in the party 
organizations. The attitudes mentioned cannot 
be examined, but based on the generalizations 
which have been established in the literature on 
political participation it is a fairly safe assump- 
tion that the party officials would score high on 
each of the attitudinal scales. It is possible to 
examine the factors which initiated the party 
officials’ interest in politics, and to investigate 
the factors involved in their recruitment to 
office. 


RECRUITMENT PATTERNS: FITTING DATA 
TO THE MODEL 1 


The Backgrounds of Local Party Oficials. As 
expected, more Republicans than Democrats 
come from families of white collar workers (see 
Table 1). The fathers of 583% of the Massachu- 
setts Republicans and 43% of the North Caro- 
lina Republicans had white collar jobs. Only 
slightly fewer (837%) of the North Carolina 
Democrats came from white collar back- 
grounds, while the Massachusetts Democrats 
have the highest percentage coming from blue 
collar backgrounds. 

The social status of the local party officials is 
significantly higher than their fathers’. 
Eighty-seven percent of the Massachusetts Re- 
publicans and 83% of the North Carolina Re- 
publicans have white collar occupations. The 


“Or 


\e 


North Carolina Democrats are again only a 


2 Milbrath, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

2 The slightly larger difference in the North 
Carolina communities probably reflect the rela- 
tively greater opportunity for increased white 
collar employment for the current generation 
there as compared to the Massachusetts com- 


munities. 
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TABLE 1. OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF THE LOCAL 
PARTY OFFICIALS AND OF THEIR FATHERS 








x 


Percent Holding White Collar Occupations* 




















N.C, N.C. Mass. Mass. 
Reps. Cems. Reps. Dems. 
Party officials 83% 19% 87% 50% 
Fathers of the 
party officials 438% 37%. 53% 27% 
Percentage point 
difference 40 42 34 23 
N= (84) (41) (40) (23) 





* Includes the following occupational categories: professional 
and technical; managers, officials, and proprietors; clerical and 
sales, 


~ 
slightly lower (79% white collar) than the Re- 
publicans, and only 50% of the Massachusetts 
Democrats have white collar jobs. In contrast 
Eldersveld reports that 69% of the Republican 
precinct leaders hold white collar occupations, 
as opposed to only 43% of the Democrats in 
Wayne County, Michigan. 

Education, a second measure of social status, 
further illustrates the relatively high social 
status of the local party officials (see Table 2). 
One-fourth of the officials only have a high 
school education or less, but 40% have at 
least a college education and one-fifth have 
gone beyond the college degree in their educa- 
tion.” 

M Occupational role may be as important as 
social status in developing political competence 
and in recruitment. One important source of 
political activists is the profession of law. The 


23 Eldersveld found less occupational status 
differential between precinct leaders and their 
fathers than we have found. See op. cit., p. 52, 
Table 3.1. 

% We found a higher portion of local party 
officials to have at least a college level education 
than Eldersveld found to be the case in Wayne 
County, Michigan (see zbid.). One plausible ex- 
planation is that political parties recruit among 
“safe groups” more in the five community locales 
of our study than in the metropolitan area of 
Detroit. See Eldersveld’s discussion of the empha- 
sis on groups who have ‘‘deviant potential” rather 
than emphasizing recruitment among ‘traditional 

\ safe groups” (op. cit., p. 71). 

This interpretation is supported by the findings 
of Marvick and Nixon. (See op. cit., p. 203, Table 
6.) They found approximately one third of the 
party campaign workers to be college graduates 
but they did not find the party officials making 
efforts to accumulate helpers among the “deviant 
potentials” in the fashion Eldersveld describes. 
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lawyer must learn how to bargain, inspire con- 
fidence, and his occupation requires a high de- 
gree of the skills which, according to conven- 
tional wisdom, are important in a political 
career. Of the local party officials, 11% (thir- 
teen) are lawyers. However, eight of the thir- 
teen lawyers are North Carolina Democrats, 
while only three are Massachusetts Republi- 
cans, two are Massachusetts Democrats, and 
there are no lawyers among the North Caro- 
lina Republicans. There are, of course, occupa- 
tions other than the law which may provide 
training in skills relevant to a political avoca- 
tion. Jacob has provided a tentative listing of 
occupations which required a “brokerage” 
role.25 He included such occupations as general 
practitioners, lawyers, newspapermen, auto 
dealers, fuel dealers, independent merchants, 
insurance salesmen, local union officials, un- 
dertakers, and others. Using the list Jacob de- 
veloped, we can estimate the brokerage train- 
ing provided in terms of these occupations 
(Table 3). Fifty-nine percent of the North 
Carolina Democrats and 50% of the Massachu- 
setts Republicans work in jobs which provide 
training in political skills. The Massachusetts 
Democrats are third, with 39% involved in 
brokerage occupations, and the North Caro- 
lina Republicans are last. The overall differ- 
ence in the status ranking and the brokerage 
occupations ranking, and particularly the 
difference for the North Carolina Republicans, 
illustrates the independence of status and 
brokerage role training. EHighty-three percent 
of the North Carolina Republicans have white 
collar jobs, which ranks them second in terms 
of social status, but only 24% are involved in 
jobs with brokerage roles, ranking them last. 
The North Carolina Republicans have drawn 
on accountants, engineers, and other profes- 
sionals who have high social status, but who 
have little opportunity to exercise “political” 
skills in their profession. 

Past studies have shown that political leaders 
tend to come from highly politicized family 
backgrounds. The local party officials were 
asked about the political activity of their 
family. Controlling for state locale, the Demo- 
crats were considerably more likely to have 
grown up in a family having one or more mem- 
bers politically active. The North Carolina 
Democrats have the largest number of officials 
coming from politically active families. The 
North Carolina Republicans and the Massa- 
chusetts Democrats fall in the middle (about 
40% coming from politically active families), 
and the group with the fewest coming from 


235 Op. eit., pp. 709-710. 
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TABLE 2, EDUCATION OF LOCAL PARTY OFFICIALS 















































N.C, Reps. N.C. Dems. Mass. Rep. Mass. Dem. Total pa 

: ha 
College or more 44% 46% 38% 26% 40% 
Some education beyond high school 47 27 33 35 35% 
High school or less . 9 27 28 39 25% 

N= (34) (41) (40) (23) (138) 
TABLE 8. LOCAL PARTY OFFICIALS HOLDING BROKERAGE OCCUPATIONS 
N.C. Reps. N.C. Dems. Mass. Reps. Mass. Dems, Total 

Involved in brokerage occupations 21% 59% 50% 39% 44% 
N= (34) (41) (40) (23) (188) . 

A 


politically active backgrounds are the Massa- 
chusetts Republicans. 

The background factors, which have been 
suggested as important components of a model 
of political recruitment, exist among a rela- 
tively large portion of these party officials. 
Many are of high social status, are highly edu- 
cated, and come from highly politicized back- 
grounds. A considerable portion of the party 
officials hold occupational positions assumed to 
be conducive to the development of skills 
needed for success in politics. Tangential ques- 
tions are suggested by these findings: Do differ- 
ential social status, education, or politicization 
backgrounds make any difference in the role 
definitions which they hold of their party posi- 
tion? Do those engaged in “brokerage occupa- 
tions” define their roles differently from those 
holding ‘‘non-brokerage” occupations?’ 

In terms of the oft-used “white-collar” and 
“blue-collar” dichotomy, occupational status 
for the party officials is unrelated to their defi- 


23 Of course, other questions could be asked. 
For example: How are these variations associated 
with efficacy at party tasks? How are these varia- 
tions associated with policy orientations? Ete. 
However, our data are not adequate to speak to 
these questions. We are convinced that further 
investigations into these and similar questions are 
desirable. 


TABLE 4. POLITICAL ACTIVITY OF FAMILY 
OF LOCAL PARTY OFFICIALS 











N.C. N.C. Mass. Mass. 
Reps. Dems. Reps. Dems. 
One or more members 
of the family were 
politically active 38% 49% 28% 39% 
N= 34) 4D (40) (23) 





nition of their roles.” The important dimension 
of occupational status seems to be mobility 
(see Table 5). The upwardly-mobile are clearly 
more campaign-oriented than the others. Al- 
though the number-of cases are too small for 
safe generalization, the fact that almost half of 
those who are downwardly-mobile are pri- 
marily oriented. toward party organizational 


27 The four basic role definitions are: campaign- 
related; party organizational; ideological; and 
nominations. These were assigned on the basis of 
the local party officials answers to this question:. 
“How would you describe the job of being (cur- 
rent party office)—what are the most important) ae 
things you do?” 

For a longer discussion of the derivation and of 
the application of these role definitions, see ‘‘Ac- 
tivities and Role Definitions of Grassroots Party 
Officials,” by Lewis Bowman and G. R. Boynton, 
The Journal of Politics, 28 (February, 1966), 121- 
148. 


TABLE 5. THE RELATION OF THE LOCAL PARTY 
OFFICIALS’ OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY TO 
THEIR ROLE DEFINITIONS 





Upwardly- Others 


Role Definition mobiles 


Total 


% % k 


Campaign 72 46 59 
Organization j 24 33 = 28 3 
Other? 4 21 13 = 
N= (71) (67) (138) * 





a Includes each local party official whose occu- 
pation is at least one status-level above that of 
his father. 

> Includes ideological, hominätioñ, or other 
primary role orientation. 
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activities seems particularly suggestive in com- 
parison with the strong campaign orientation 
et the upwardly-mobile aggregate. This indi- 
"cates that the upwardly-mobile local party 
officials are concerned with winning elections, 
and presumedly moving ahead, rather than 
with clinging to the party organization and its 
activities at such a low level in the party hier- 
archy. Even stronger support for this interpre- 
tation is found when one examines the role defi- 
nitions of those local parzy officials whose oc- 
cupational status is two levels or more above 
their fathers’. These are even more campaign- 
oriented with less than one-fifth being oriented 
toward party organizational activities.?8 
The other background factors are not signi- 
ficantly related to the role definitions of the 
local party officials. The level of education and 
the level of political activity by members of the 
local party officials’ families show only slight 
differences when associated with role defini- 
tion.?? Most surprising, however, is the fact 
that practically no variation in role definition 
occurs when one compares those engaged in 
“brokerage occupations” with those party 
officials engaged in ‘“non-brokerage occupa- 
tions.’’3 
Initial Political Involvement. The local party 
officials were asked how they first got interested 
in doing something more in politics than just 


bs 28 This suggests that the idea of ‘‘marginality” 

Shas not been adequately explored as an explana- 
tory factor in analyzing recruitment to political 
leadership. See the work of James C. Davies, 
Human Nature in Politics (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1963), especially pp. 85-94, 287-288, 
345-348, for an interesting discussion of extreme 
examples of marginality as a factor in leadership 
recruitment. 

29 It should be reported that our data generally 
support the contention that the dominant party 
attracts the “best people’ (in socio-economic 
terms). The variations are not very large. how- 
ever. For support for this hypothesis, see Patter- 
son, op. cii., p. 337ff. 

3 In view of the recent work of Heinz Eulau 
and John D. Sprague, this is less surprising than 
one might have thought earlier. They found no 
significant differences between lawyers (the prime 
brokerage occupation) and non-lawyers in poli- 
.ties: see their book, Lawyers in Politics (Indiana- 
polis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1964). They 
pointed out, “Preoccupation with real or alleged 
dysfunctional consequences of the lawyer’s ubicuity 
in politics has had the effect of orienting research 
toward analysis of differences rather than of simi- 
Jarities in the behavior of the politician who is a 
lawyer and the politician who is not” ibid., p. 123. 
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voting. A number of reasons were given for 
their initial involvement in a highly active role 
in politics. The most frequently mentioned 
general reason (by 26% of the respondents) 
was that they were asked to take a more active 
part. Of these, almost one-half said that they 
were asked by their friends or relatives to 
take a more active role. 

The second general reason most often men- 
tioned was a concern with policy matters. Al- 
most one-fourth of the respondents said that 
they were dissatisfied with present conditions, 
they wanted to see better government, or 
mentioned specific policies that had been of 
particular interest to them. 

Direct party or campaign involvement was 
the third general reason most frequently men- 
tioned (by 16% of the respondents) as leading 
to active participation. The party officials men- 
tioned both attachment to political parties and 
interest in particular campaigns as the kind of 
political involvement which led to such partici- 
pation. 

‘Interest in politics’ is closely akin to 
political involvement as a reason for becoming 
active. Almost 10% of the local party officials 
found the excitement of campaigns and the re- 
lated thrill of “politicking” to be a key factor in 
increasing their level of activity. Their high 
level of interest led quite naturally to their 
taking an active part in politics. 

Two other specific reasons for initial involve- 
ment were given. Six percent of the respondents 
said they got involved because political activity 
would help their business. Five percent said 
their initial involvement was the result of their 
admiration of a political figure. Other scattered 
responses constituted 13% of the answers. 

When analyzed by party groups in differing 
locales, several recruitment variations develop 
(see Table 6). The most striking variation is by 
those who give business as a reason for initial 
activist involvement in politics. Eight of the 
nine local party officials who gave this as a 
reason were North Carolina Democrats. More 
of the -Massachusetts officials reported being 
asked to take an active role in politics and 


31 One must be careful in interpreting this kind 
of data because it requires the respondent to recall 
circumstances of earlier periods in his life. Never- 
theless, this is almost the only way to collect this 
important data in a systematic fashion. But it 
must be kept in mind that these are the “‘recollec- 
tions” of the local party officials rather than their 
feelings at the time they were first interested in 
active political participation. (See the warning 
about the use of this kind of data in Jacob, op. cit., 
p. 713.) 
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TABLE 6. REASONS FOR INITIAL POLITICAL 
INVOLVEMENT BEYOND VOTING 











N.C, N.C. Mass. Maas. 
Rep. Dem, Rep. Dem. 
Was Asked 22% 20% 31% 30% 
Concern with policy 30 23 24 20 
Party and/or campaign 
involvement 27 14 10 15 
Like politics il 14 4 10 
Business reasons 0 18 12 8 
Admire political figure 0 2 8 15 
Other 10 9 21 10 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N= (84) (41) (40) (23) 


Ye 

seven of the eight officials who report admira- 
tion for a political figure as a primary reason 
for involvement are from Massachusetts. The 
North Carolina Republicans indicate a greater 
concern with policy matters, and a dispropor- 
tionate number of them say that prior political 
involvement prompted them to become active. 

Whether the initial political involvement was 
self-generated or from influences outside the 
party official seems to have no association with 
their role definitions. This finding is in line with 
recent work which has cast some doubt on the 
earlier assumptions scholars held about the di- 
rect relationship between initial political in- 
volvement and political careers. For example, 
Kenneth Prewitt has reported that discon- 


3 See his paper, “Career Patterns of Local 
Elected Officials,” delivered at the American 
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tinuity existed between initial political interest 
and policy decisions by city councilmen in the 
San Francisco Bay area. Even though Prewitt 
was concerned with “early” or “late” aes 
whereas our concern here is with ‘‘self-gener- 
ated” political interest as opposed to initial in- 
terest by “outside influences,” it seems to 
follow that the happenings at the point of re- 
cruitment to office may be of greater signifi- 
cance in policy and role definitions than earlier 
career events. 

Variations do occur in sources of initial 
political involvement according to party and 
locale. As shown in Table 7, the local party 
officials in the two North Carolina communities 
indicate a disproportionate share of outside in- 
fluence was involved in getting them to partici-,, 
pate politically beyond the mere act of voting.’ 

Recruitment to Party Office. After asking how 
they first got involved in politics, the party 
officials were asked about the circumstances of 
their first election to party office. Why did they 
first decide to run? Sixty percent of the local 
party officials report that they were recruited 
by the political party for their present position. 
(This happened to a larger portion of the 
Massachusetts party officials than in the North 
Carolina party officials.) Of all the party 
officials, 11% report that other groups such as 
unions, business organizations, and others 
asked them to seek the position. This is true 
of a larger percentage of the North Caroling _ 


Political Science Association meeting in Chicagd, 
1964. 


TABLE 7, SOURCES OF INITIAL POLITICAL INTEREST 


























Source of Interest N.C. Reps. N.C. Dems. Mass. Reps. Mass.Dems. Total 
Outside influence 62% 54% 42% 44% 51% 
Self-generated 29 34 40 30 34 
Other 9 12 18 26 15 

100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N= (84) (41) (40) (23) (138) 


TABLE 8, THE RECRUITMENT OF LOCAL PARTY OFFICIALS 

















N.C. Reps. 

Asked by the party 59% 
Self-recruited 85 
For personal gain (4) 
For the good of the party (31) 
Asked by other groups 6 

100% 
N= (34) 


N.C. Dems. Mass. Reps. Mass. Dems. 








Total d 


51% 














69% 67% 60% - 
26 27 33 29 
(3) (12) (13) (6) 
(23) (15) (20) (23) 
23 4 0 11 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
(41) (40) (23) (138) 
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TABLE 9, RECRUITMENT PATTERNS TO LOCAL PARTY OFFICE 





























x Source of recruitment N.C. Reps. N.C. Dems. Mass. Reps. Mass. Dems. Total 
Outside influence 62% - 70% 45% 44% 57% 
Self-generating forces 32° 25 18 : 17 23 
Other* 6 5 37 39 20 

: 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N= (34) (41) (40) (23) (138) 





* Includes “accidental involvement,” other vague or uncodeable responses, and single answers. 


Democrats than of the other three aggregates. 
Only 29% of the party officials say that they 
were self-recruited to office. North Carolina Re- 

@ublicans have the largest percentage who say 
that they were self-recruited for the good of the 
party. The party organization is developing 
there and a higher percentage say that they 
have joined the organization in order to bolster 
it. 

Eldersveld® has subsumed the sources of 
political recruitment for party work at the 
precinct level under three main categories: 
“outside influences,” “self-generating forces,” 
and “accidental involvement.” Although the 
comparisons are not exact (due to coding and 
other variations), the distribution of the re- 
cruitment patterns to party office which he 
found in Wayne County, Michigan, and those 

we found for the total sample from the five 
North Carolina and Massachusetts study sites 
are in the same directions (see Table 9). For ex- 
ample, in Wayne County, Michigan, 56% of 
the precinct leaders were recruited by outside 
influences (such as friends, political clubs, etc.). 
We found 57% giving this as their channel of 


recruitment. However, we found significant ` 


variations between the recruitment channels 
of the North Carolina aggregates and the 
Massachusetts aggregates. Many of the Massa- 
chusetts party officials maintained that they 
had come by the party office through default of 
others to run, or because they were “as good as 
others holding the posts,” ete. In Eldersveld’s 
terminology this is “accidental involvement,” 
and when one finds relatively large numbers 
following this recruitment pattern, the relative 
. unimportance of organizational effects, as com- 
pared to individual influences, is probably 
A being underscored. 

It seems quite clear, also, that the majority 
party accumulates a disproportionate share of 
those local party officials coming into the job 
through impetus of outside influences (see 


33 Op. cit., p. 127, Table 6.2. (Our categories in- 
clude comparable items as outlined by Edersveld 
in this table.) 


Table 10). This may be because of more effi- 
cient organization on the part of the majority 
party, or it may be due to its more extensive 
membership. 

Those local party officials who come to party 
work because of outside influences are more 
likely to define their primary role in terms of 
campaign activities (Table 11). This indicates, 
perhaps, that the majority party accumulates a 
disproportionate share of the party officials for 
campaign purposes. 


DISCUSSION 


In order to develop a conceptual scheme for 
understanding the recruitment of local party 
officials, we thought of general political partici- 
pation as being divided into four levels: no 


TABLE 10. THE RELATION OF RECRUITMENT 
PATTERNS TO THE MAJORITY-MINORITY 
PARTY DIFFERENTIATION 








Recruitment Pattern Majority Minority 











Party Party 
Outside influence 638% 49% 
Self-starting 23 24 
Other 14 27 
100% 100% 
N=- (73) (65) 





TABLE 11. THE RELATION OF THE LOCAL PARTY 
OFFICIALS’ RECRUITMENT PATTERN TO 
THEIR ROLE DEFINITIONS 








3 Recruitment Patterns 
Role definitions 














Outside Self- Other Total 
,. influence generating 
Campaign 67% 56% ~- 43% 59% 
Organizational 26 32 32 R 
Other 7 12 25 13 
100% 100% 100% 130% 
N= (78) (82) (28) (188) 
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participation; only passive participation; quite 
active participation, but short of being elected 
to or assuming party or public office; and 
holding party or public offices. Although our 
concern was with local party officials—persons 
categorized in the last, and most active, of the 
participatory levels—we assumed that part of 
the explanation of political activism could be 
found in those factors which are associated with 
the various levels of political participation 
among the general population. The model 
which we developed, and the data which we re- 
lated to it, sought in a tentative and explora- 
tory way to get at very basic questions: why 
do politically active people assume positions in 
local party organizations? What finally triggers 
such active political involvement? 

Certainly several background factors are 
likely to predispose individuals toward be- 
coming political activists. The social status of 
the individual and the political “training” 
which his occupation affords are likely to 
facilitate, or diminish, skills in interpersonal re- 
lationships as well as produce a set of attitudes, 
more or less, conducive to political activism. 
Our data (and comparable data) indicate that 
even local party officials are drawn from higher 
social backgrounds and more active political 
backgrounds than are the averages for these 
two factors in the individual communities of 
each leader aggregate. But many people posses- 
sing the same social and political backgrounds 
have not become political activists. Without 
using a control group, which would have been 
helpful, we have investigated this phenomenon 
by asking the party officials in five communities 
about their perceptions of the recruitment fac- 
tors relating to their rise to official party posi- 


tions. They were able to recall a number of. 


factors, ranging from admiration for a current 
political figure to extreme ideological concern 
about public policy. Almost three-fourths, 
however, thought the triggering mechanism 
had involved situations in which some politi- 
cally active group or individual asked them to 
seek or to fill a local party position. Thus, the 
major stimulus to party office holding was ex- 
. ternal. Many persons in each of the five com- 
munities undoubtedly possessed quite similer 
social and political correlates but did not as- 
sume or compete for party posts because ex- 
ternal stimuli did not give them a final push 
across the threshold. 

This finding supports that plausible hy- 
pothesis, which is oft-asserted in leadership 
literature: if adequate educational levels and 
occupational skills are represented among the 
population of a community, then the propor- 
tion of potential political activists actually in- 
volved in political activities at a given time de- 
pends on the openness of the leadership recruit- 
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ment system of that particular community. 
Our data support this hypothesis, illustrating 
that the nature of a community’s politics is a 
intervening factor between the social an 
political background variables and actual 
activist participation. In one of the communi- 
ties we studied (Greensboro, North Carolina), 
the Republicans had no long history of ade- 
quate party organization. In their recent drive 
for more active party leaders, the Greensboro 
Republicans made a point of recruiting “bright, 
young articulate’ business types, who wanted 
to get ahead fast. Except for the nature of party 
politics in the community at that moment, it’ 
seems unlikely that such a specific drive for up- 
ward-mobiles would have occurred. Except for 
this situation, they probably would have 
gravitated to the majority party, or have in- ` 
vested their energies in other than political 
forms of activism. This in turn, illustrates the 
differential intervention of the community 
factor, and the interplay between it and in- 
dividual social background variables. 

The important social background factor may 
not be that preponderance of occupations in- 
volving brokerage skills—as has often been as- 
sumed to occur under all circumstances of 
leadership recruitment. Rather than occupa- 
tions per se being the important social back- 
ground factor, occupational marginality may 
be the critical factor. These persons are margi- 
nal in the sense that they have moved at leas 
two rungs up the occupational ladder above 
their fathers’ occupations. They are looking for 
fast avenues to success—in politics as much as 
in business. Hence, we found that they tended 
to be self-starting as well as more campaign- 
oriented. This may have been both because 
they were interested in winning, and because of 
the selective process of recruitment used by the 
minority party in securing their services. It is 
likely that other comparative studies in differ- 
ing political cultures will show that upwardly- 
mobiles are attracted into politics in dispropor- 
tionate numbers in areas where, and when, 
politics is unusually competitive and salient. 
This should be true in very competitive two- 
party situations or where a long-standing mi- 
nority party is actually challenging an en- 
trenched but embattled majority party. Re- 
latedly, in communities where relatively 
“closed” recruitment systems dominant in 
political landscape—whether because of one- 
partyism or excessively dominant factional con- 
trol within each party in a two party situa- 
tion—persons embodying the social and po- 
litical correlates associated with the highest 
level of political activism will not be en- 
couraged to seek party or public offices be- 
cause wider cooptation of potentially activist 
elites will be considered unnecessary. 


A SURVEY STUDY OF HAWAIIAN JUDGES: THE EFFECT 
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ON DECISIONS OF JUDICIAL ROLE VARIATIONS* 


THEODORE L. BECKER 
University of Hawaii 


Contrary to some belief,! there are some, and 
possibly many, conditions under which survey 
research techniques can be put to use in the 
study of judicial decision-making. The present 
note reports on the successful use of such a 
technique in the collection and analysis of data 
drawn directly from the judicial bench of the 
State of Hawaii. In this case the plan to utilize 
survey techniques arose out of consideration of 

-& problem that has plagued students of judicial 
decision-making from the beginning, i.e., the 
problem of getting direct information about 
those judicial attitudes and orientations which 
might reasonably be expected to function as 
determinants of judicial decisions. 

In an earlier study of the impact of judicial 
role orientation upon judicial decision-mak- 
ing, I tried to handle the problem of taking in- 
dependent measures of actual judicial attitudes 
and orientations which could then be related to 
judicial decisions.2 My approach at the time 
was to use accessible and measurable law 
students as stand-ins for actual judges. In con- 
trast to this approach most of the political 

K ieia behavioralists,” while collecting data 


* The author wishes to acknowledge the financial 
assistance rendered by the University of Hawaii 
Faculty Committee on Research. Other invalu- 
able assistance was rendered by Robert S. Cahill, 
Marshall N. Goldstein, Michael Haas, Werner 
Levi, John Turner and Lucille Takesue. Also, 
many thanks to those judges of the Hawaiian 
bench who cooperated in this study. Their co- 
operation was essential and their motivations in 
the best tradition of an enlightened judiciary of a 
democratic society. 

1“One who would study leadership on a col- 
legial court faces at the outset, what are clearly 
substantial obstacles. The purple curtain that 
hides much of the doings of courts of law is no 
accident.” S. S. Ulmer, “Leadership in the Michi- 
gan Supreme Court,” in Glendon Schubert (ed.), 

udicial Decision-Making (Glencoe: The Free 
\Press, 1963), p. 13. There have been several 
studies where judges have been successfully 
polled. See my ‘Surveys and Judiciaries, or Who’s 
Afraid of the Purple Curtain?” Law and Society 
Review 1 (Fall, 1966). 

2 Theodore L. Becker, Political Behavioralism 
and Modern Jurisprudence (Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1965). 


on actual functioning judges, do not attempt 
to solve the problem in any way. For these 
scholars continue to reason tautologically from 
information contained mainly in judicial votes 
and secondarily in judicial opinions, leaving us 
with such essential conclusions, in effect, as: 
“conservative” decisions are made by “con- 
servative” judges, etc.? Who is to say which is 
the worst procedure: the “judicial behavior- 
alists,”’ which collects irrelevant data from 
relevant persons; or my own, which collects 
relevant data from irrelevant persons? 

Despite advice to the contrary, I decided to 
try my hand at direct surveys of a judiciary, 
i.e., the one closest at hand. My intent was to 
maximize both the rate of return and the valid- 
ity of the results. What follows is a description 
of the technique employed and the results of 
the research in which it was used. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

A major purpose of the study was to measure 
several aspects of potential judicial role orien- 
tations which previous work has suggested was 
pertinent to understanding judicial decision- 


_ making. 


Judges are all supposed to handle legal pre- 
cedent in some way and to some extent in 
various types of cases and under varying cir- 
cumstances and phases of litigation. This ex- 
pectation would probably be one major element 
judges believe to comprise part of their role. 
Some other elements have been theorized to be: 
(1) what the public needs, as the times may de- 
mand; (2) what the public demands; (3) the 
decision-maker’s view of justice in the particu- 
lar case; (4) common sense; (5) a highly re- 
spected lawyer, qua advocate; and (6) a highly 
respected lawyer, as an esteemed and/or in- 
fluential member of the community. 

Since these six factors are those which juris- 
prudents, jurists, lawyers, and political scien- 
tists believe judges consider influential in their 
role as judicial decision-makers, they were in- 
corporated as questionnaire items presented to 
the judges. 


2 Among the most recent additions to this 
literature are: Glendon Schubert, The Judicial 
Mind (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 
1965); “Jackson’s Judicial Philosophy: An ex- 
ploration in Value Analysis,” American Political 
Science Review, 59 (December, 1965), 940-963. 
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The judges were first asked: 


“How influential do you believe the following 
factors to be in your deciding a case?” 


They were then instructed: 


“Please circle one number from 4 to 0 in the 
space to the right of each specific factor. The 
numbers stand for the following: 


4=Extremely influential 

3 = Very influential 
2=Influential 

1=Not too influential at all 
0 = Uninfluential’”’ 


Thus, the rating sheet read as follows: 


(a) highly respected advocate (asa 43210 
lawyer) 
(b) my view of justice in the case 43 
(c) what the public needs, as the 4 3 
times may demand 
(d) precedent, when clear and di- 43210 
rectly relevant 


21 
21 


(e) common sense 43210 

(f) highly respected advocate (as a 43 210 
member of the community) 

(g) what the public demands 43210 


(h) other (please specify): place a 4, 3, 2, 1, 0 
after each such fac- 
tor” 


This questionnaire seems to be one way to 
discover and quantify specific variations in in- 
dividual perceptions of judicial roles. 

The significance of measuring differences in 
judicial role variations, however, can only 
come in how that variable operates (if at all) in 
interaction with other theoretically critical 
variations, for instance, the clarity of precedent 
and the direction of any predisposition to de- 
cision (attitude). 

My index for clear precedent in this study 
was almost exactly the same as that used in the 
original law student study.4 Respondents were 
asked to decide a hypothetical case, Charney v. 
Mercy Hospital. The case was rated by four law 
professors from the University of Michigan and 
Wayne State University as one in which tke 
precedential guidelines were extremely clear; it 
involved a suit against a hospital claiming 
damages for the negligence of a nurse operating 
within the scope of her employment. 

The operations for determining and measur- 
ing the direction of the judges’ personal predis- 
positions for deciding such a case as Charney 
were precisely the same as in the earlier study. 
A hybrid open/closed-ended type questionnaire 
was employed, and this was particularly effec- 


4 Becker, op. cit.. Chapter 3. 
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tive in the last two questions for determining 
the personal predispositions of respondents in 
cases involving nurses’ negligence and ho 
pitals’ liability. The last two questions ask the 
respondents quite directly who should be liable: 
the hospital? the nurse? or both? 

It was hypothesized (quite correctly) that 
the great majority of judges would have a deci- 
sional propensity to decide for a claimant 
against a hospital. In other words, it is the 
“enlightened” juridical view in the United 
States that hospitals should not be immune 
from liability in any situation where any other 
corporation and/or association would be liable. 
And, since corporations are indeed legally 
responsible for the negligence of their employ- . 
ees committed in the course of their eraploy-- 
ment, so should hospitals be liable for the 
torts of nurses committed in the course of their 
duties. I assumed that almost all modern 
judges would entertain this “sound view of the 
law” as their own personal view. I was correct 
insofar as Hawaiian judges are concerned. 

On the other hand, the hypothetical Charney 
case was constructed to hold that the hospital 
should be absolved from liability. Thus, the de- 
sign was set to see under what conditions, if 
any, respondents would make “objective deci- 
sions” in deciding a dispute before them in the 
role of a supreme court justice of their state. 
The basic fact I wished to describe was the 
number of judges who would adhere to clea), 
precedent which dictated that they come to a d 
ciston contrary to their own personal opinions 
(this is simply my definition of objective deci- 
sion). With this information, other background 
and career data elicited on the questionnaires, 
and data from the earlier pilot study, hypoth- 
eses could be tested in relationship to the fol- 
lowing questions: what factors are correlated 
with variation in objectivity (objective vs. sub- 
jective decision)—(1) variation in conception 
of judicial role? (2) law students vs. judges? (3) 
difference in level of court in which judge cur- 
rently sits? (4) social background factors? (5) 
other background factors? 

This paper will discuss the findings related 
only to hypotheses invclved in the first ques- 
tion. This is because this type of study is still 
mainly exploratory and because of the fact that 
not enough data have been gathered for an adeh 
quate analysis of the latter three questions. In 
other words, Hawaii has a very small judiciary. 


FINDINGS 
The three major hypotheses which were put 
to test were: 
1. Judges who consider the existence of clear, 
directly relevant precedent to be the single 
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TABLE 1, JUDICIAL ROLE VARIATION AND OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE DECISIONS 














a 


Objective Decisions N =7 


Subjective Decisions N =15 








Role Elements Judge ABCDEFGIHIJIKLMNPQRSTVWKY 
Judge Role Code ** f ** # +k tita tat t * t t/t/t t t#t 

(a) highly respected advocate 202222 2/12012312:122@02:1002i1 
(as a lawyer) 

(b) my view of justice in the case 3022300010231 030000 3 © 

(e) what the public needs, as the times may 2@12 283 2120223201202 20 3 ®© 
demand 

(d) precedent, when clear and directly 0000003 00300000330002 
relevant - 

(e) common sense 303 2 23002300200023 0000 

(f) highly respected advocate 1002283 142001 11083210000 
{as member of community) 

(g) what the public demands 1 01120)/200100d20312200 0 2 

KEY 


4 =extremely influential; 3 =very influential; 2 =influential; 1 =not too influential at all; 0 =uninfluential. 
The numbers enclosed within a circle (O) are those ratings which were either singly or modally believed by the judge to be the 


most influential factor(s). 
The judge rating code is as follows: 


** Those judges who believed the existence of clear, directly relevant precedent to be the single, most important factor. 


(See Hyp. 1) A, C, D, E, J, N 


#/t Those judges who believed some other factor(s) than clear, directly relevant precedent to be the most important factor(s). 


(See Hyp. 2) H, L, S, T, Y 


+ Those judges who considered personal factors (his view of justice; his common sense) to be extremely influential (a rating of 4) 
factors affecting the judicial decision (whether in conjunction with a 4 rating on clear precedent or not). (See Hyp. 3) 


B, G, K, M, Q, R, W, X 


most important factor in influencing judicial 

decisions are more likely to make objective 

decisions than judges who do not. 

Judges who do not consider clear, directly 

relevant precedent to be either solely the 

most or modally a most influential factor are 
more likely to decide subjectively than 
judges who do. 

8. Judges who consider personal considerations 
(bis view of justice; his common sense) to be 
extremely influential factors affecting ju- 
dicial decision-making, whether in conjunc- 
tion with clear, directly relevant precedent 
or not, are more likely to decide subjectively 
than judges who do not. 


Qe 


Thirty judges were solicited, and 26 replied. Of 
the 26, a total of 22 filled out the questionnaire 
in a manner suitable for coding. Three, whose 
responses could not be used, hold the opinion 
initially that hospitals should not be held liable. 
Hence, it was impossible to rate their decisions 
as either objective or subjective as I defined 
those terms. At any rate, the small size of the 
population studied limited the statistics avail- 
able for analysis of the data. Since this is the 
case, I believe it best to set out in detail the 
entire profile of judicial role variation of the 
Hawaiian judiciary in relationship to the type 
of decisions they rendered (see Table 1). 


Table 1 can be viewed as one might observe a 
bar graph. It shows that of the 22 judges who 
replied and whose responses were codable 
(these judges are represented by the capital 
letters A through Y), 68% (15) decided sub- 
jectively and 32% (7) decided objectively. 
Table 1 also demonstrates visually that these 
judges have concepts of decision-making role 
that vary over a wide range of possibilities. 
Note, for instance, that Judge R sees his role as 
being equally and intensely determined by 5 
factors, while Judge D believes that 1 factor is 
predominant—and that not too intensely. Note 
also that judges do not consider factors (f) and 
(g) to be very importent in judicial decision- 
making. The mean in doth these categories is 
below 1, i.e., it is less than “not too influential.” 

On the other hand, whether the judge de- 
cided the Charney case objectively or subjec- 
tively, factor (d)—“‘precedent, when clear and 
directly relevant’—is considered to be the 
single most important factor (78%). Moreover, 
factor (e)—‘‘common sense’’—is considered far 
more important by the subjective decision- 
makers than by those who decided objectively. 
Note also that 10 out of 11 (91%) of those 
judges who considered “common sense” to be 
the single or modally most important influence 
or factor in judicial decision-making decided 
subjectively. 
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TABLE 2. HIGH PRECEDENT ORIENTATION, OTHER 
ROLE VARIATIONS AND THE JUDICIAL DECISION 
(Hypothesis 1) 


N Objective Subjective 


Decision Decision 
Judges Highly Prece- 6 67% (4) 33% (2) 
dent Oriented 
(Note: **) 
Judges Who Stress 16 23% (3) 77% (13) 


Factors Other Than — 
Precedent 22 


The data in Tables 2 through 4 are organized 
in relationship to the hypotheses. The simple 
comparison of percentages in these three tables 
indicates that the results of the study are con- 
sistent with all three hypotheses. In other 
words, it would appear that the findings sub- 
stantially support the proposition that a 
judge’s view that precedent is an extremely 
important (if not the main) factor in judicial 
decision-making will be related to a degree of 
objectivity we could expect from that judge 
when he is confronted by clear precedent. On 
the other hand, a perception by a judge that 
precedent, in contrast with other more personal 
factors, is not a very influential factor, will pro- 
bably be related to a subsequent subjective 
decision on his part. 

The data, when placed in the fourfold con- 
text of Tables 2, 3, and 4, suggest various other 
types of statistical analysis. Some of these are 
tests of significance of differences and are thus, 
at least superficially, of greater prestige in the 
social sciences in testing hypotheses than the 
simple comparison of percentages. However, 
‘ given the extremely small numbers here, the 


TABLE 3. NON-PRECEDENT ORIENTATION AND 
THE JUDICIAL DECISION: (Hypothesis 2) 





Objective Subjective 
Decision Decision 


Judges Who Exclude 5 
Precedent as a Lead- 

ing Influential Factor 
(Note: t) 


0% (0) 100% (5) 


Judges Who Include 17 41% (7) 
Precedent as a Lead- — 
ing Influential Factor 22 


59% (10) 
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TABLE 4, PERSONAL FACTOR EXTREMELY 
INFLUENTIAL AND THE JUDICIAL 
DECISION (Hypothesis 8) SY 
Objective Subjective 
Decision Decision 





N 


Judges Who Rank 14 
Personal Factors as 


21% (8) 79% (11) 


. Extremely Influential 


(With and without 
Equal Rank for 
Precedent) 

(Note: t) 


Judges Who do not 8 50% (4) 50% (4). 
Give Extreme Rank — kaag 
to Personal Factors 22 





only valid reason for employing any of these 
techniques would be to illustrate their usage. 
Although the necessary computations of these 
techniques happen to demonstrate significance 
in the specific distributions in the tables, a 
detailed report would imply a substantive 
value they cannot carry. Suffice it to say at 
this point that the study of the Hawaiian 
judiciary utilizing this design and this method- 
ology should surely encourage similar future 
probes of an expanded judicial population. 
CONCLUSION Ja 


A “real life” attempt at disconfirmation of 
several hypotheses developed in an earlier 
quasi-experimental exploration of the judicial 
decision-making process has at least initially 
been rejected. In other words, the propositions 
that allege that judicial role (particularly in 
terms of clear precedent-orientation) exists and 
that it functions toward “objectifying” the 
judicial process retain possible verity. More- 
over, the suggestion that the judicial role is a 
complex factor varying greatly from judge to 
judge has found substantial empirical support 
from this survey of the Hawaiian bench. And 
that this variation seems to be related to differ- 
ences in decision-making appears to be a refined 
hypothesis which justifies further study. 

The social scientific examination into the 
complexities of the judicial Sas hee 
process has barely commenced. It is no shame 
that we are only now at the stage of hypothesis 
formulation and technique development. The 
first toddles are always the shakiest. It is sad 
but true that in our field the empirically veri- 
fied “great strides” are still a long way away. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


RIGIDITY AND FLEXIBILITY IN POLITICAL SCIENCE PUBLICA- 
TIONS: ON RESEARCH REPORTS AND NON-BOOKS 


To THE EDITOR: 


I have recently reviewed The Electoral Pro- 
cess (Prentice Hall, 1966), edited by M. Kent 
Jennings and L. Harmon Zeigler. It is a collec- 
tion of thirteen articles ranging in their quality 
from good to excellent. They are written by 
able, well-trained, mainly young, social scien- 
tists. The contributors all know the literature 

-í American politics; they know many of the 
important questions and have a keen sense of 
the demands and tactics of the search for an- 
swers. They are, without exception, scholars 
who have been journeymen in the field, and no 
hint of professorial dustiness or ‘‘impracti- 
cality” attaches to their work. All the articles 
have general (but different) middle-level theo- 
retical foci around which the empirical data are 
marshalled, and they deserve praise. 

Reading these very valuable research reports 
was the occasion for reflection on the adequacy 
of the publishing arts for channeling current 
research to scholars and teachers. The question 
is: How do we most efficiently make available 

“to other researchers and to classroom teachers 

“the ever expanding knowledge about things 
political? 

The answer is that there are two basic forms: 
books, and articles. And there are two hybrid 
forms; monographs, and books of readings, The 
hybrid forms are unsatisfactory because neither 
serves both the research and teaching func- 
tion—-the monograph is a vehicle for communi- 
cation among research scholars. The book of 
readings is a vehicle for the teaching func- 
tion—or that was presumably its origin. 

I take it that the current flood of books of 
readings is not so much a response to a peda- 
gogical demand, as it is 2 consequence of pub- 
lishing and book-buying economics. Book pro- 
duction costs being what they are, and college 
libraries being as many ard affluent as they are, 
the publishers find they can make a little profit 

Ron as few as 2,000 sales, perhaps, and they are 
almost guaranteed 2,000 sales to college librar- 
ies and random interested scholars. It is nearly 
impossible to lose money on a book of readings. 

Tie these economics to the dynamics of 
faculty promotion and professional reputation 
and you get what we are getting—a flood of 
readings books. Academic entrepreneurs realize 
that, while a book of readings is not quite a 


book in the eyes of their scholarly peers, this 
distinction fades where promotions are made, 
namely among the chairmen and deans who 
believe that a book is a book is a book. Thus 
associate and full professorships are achieved 
by the reprint route, or with the assistance of 
ten or a dozen of one’s brethren around the 
country whose back is mutually scratched be- 
cause a “chapter in a book” is a smidgeon 
above a “journal article” in the places where 
honor and glory are evaluated. 

But is this symbiosis of publisher-entrepre- 
neur-collaborator functional for the research 
needs of a discipline and for the teaching needs 
of a profession? I submit it is not as useful as 
possible alternatives. First, despite appear- 
ances, journal articles probably have more last- 
ing accessibility: for books go out of print, and 
articles do not. Furthermore, journal articles 
are indexed widely and often abstracted, but a 
chapter in a book is buried there unless one 
happens to see a publisher’s blurb giving the 
table of contents. 

But, if we insist on books of readings, let me 
suggest what might be done to improve them. 
Let me also suggest other possible patterns for 
making material available to researchers and 
teachers. 

We could improve books of readings by (1) 
planning them as wholes, (2) impressing upon 
them painstaking editing with interpretations 
and analyses drawing out the commonalities of 
the separate contributions, and (3) providing a 
general and detailed index. Contrast the 
Jennings-Zeigler volume with another recent 
volume, Politics in The American States, on 
these points. Jacob and Vines, in their Fore- 
word to Politics in the American States, describe 
their efforts to build into that book some com- 
mon focus, some comparability of data, and 
some agreement on levels and techniques of 
analysis. That foreward needs to be read and 
reread by editors and publishers. 

I suggest that Jacob and Vines might even 
have gone farther. Why, for instance, could not 
all authors have read and commented on the 
drafts of all other authors? Would it be expen- 
sive to buy their time to do so (and I believe we 
should pay them for it)? Of course, but we are 
wealthy now, and hole-and-corner, crust-of- 
bread scholarship will not do. Would it violate 
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the traditions enshrined in acknowledgments 
that say, with the modest cant of the ages, “I 
alone am responsible for what follows?” That 
tradition we should certainly not violate if we 
are trying to build—to take the authors of 
chapters 2-5 of the Jacob-Vines volume—a 
Milbrath, or a Ranney, or a Zeigler, or a Dye, 
science of polities. But if we are trying to build 
an everybody’s science of politics then some of 
the postures and pretensions of the past need to 
be abandoned. 

On the whole, the Jacob-Vines “book of read- 
ings” is as advanced as the Jennings-Zeigler 
“book of readings” is primitive. To be sure, the 
Jennings-Zeigler book jacket promises editorial 
orchestration of the contents. Prentice Hall 
tells the naive: “The major dimensions of the 
electoral process—voting behavior, compaign~- 
ing and strategies, and contextual and contig- 
uency factors—form the three governing con- 
cepts of the structure of this book.” They say, 
furthermore: “Divided into eight general sub- 
topics, the contents of this work offer detailed 
examinations of local politics and decision 
making, congressional politics, specific in- 
stances of applied strategies (including re- 
sources employed), abstract and generalized 
notions of strategies, subcultural variations, 
comparative and cross-polity analysis, dynamic 
processes (including longitudinal analysis), and 
formal models of behavior.” 

Whew! It sounds like nothing more than a 
beginning student at a college of education 
spewing out all the “good-guy” words from 
Rousseau, Dewey, Russell, Skinner, and Mrs. 
Grundy, to impress the graduate student who is 
his quiz instructor. Or, perhaps more accu- 
rately, it sounds like Hamlet’s nonsense to 
Polonius, for it has little relation to reality. The 
fact is that the Jennings-Zeigler volume is not a 
book. It has no structure, no development, no 
general argument, and no discernible substan- 
tive editing. Again, the articles are without ex- 
ception well done and valuable. But putting 13 
good articles between hard covers does not 
make a book. 

My second suggestion to publishers and 
editors recognizes this very point, that a col- 
lection of articles is not necessarily a book. To 
realize the most value from these good separate 
research reports they should be published sepa- 
rately. Why not simply a research reports 
series, each article to be published as a separate 
and to be available for bookstore and direct 
mail purchase? The Bobbs Merrill reprint series 
might be the prototype format here. Many of 
the reports issued for the first time in such a 
way might in fact be used in connection with 
(or even, to be frank, as substitutes for) the 
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older items in the reprint series. The flexibility 
of an “original separates series” (to give it a 
generic name off the top of the head) would re 
commend it to the undergraduate teacher fof ™ 
purchase as collateral reading in basic courses 
or for his own matching and mixing in upper 
division courses, to the graduate teacher for 
assignments and special collections for more 
mature students, and to all research scholars 
according to their special interests. 

For example, David Greenstone’s excellent 
piece, ‘‘Party Pressure on Organized Labor in 
Three Cities,” might well be assigned to stu- 
dents in American Government courses, in 
parties courses, in pressure group courses, and 
in a wide number of graduate courses dealing 
with American politics. Similarly, the articles 
by Philip Converse (“The Problems of- Party 
Distances in Models of Voting Change”), and 
that by Robert Agger (“Panel Studies of Com- 
parative Community Political Decision- 
Making: Dynamics of Urban Renewal”), 
would be of use to sociologists and survey re- 
searchers as well as to political scientists in 
advanced undergraduate and graduate courses. 

Some difficulties might be posed by an ori- 
ginal separates series in political science. (Why 
not in the other social sciences as well? My im- 
pression is that the psychologists have used 
separates for research communication quite 
widely.) Libraries and bookstores might object 
on technical and procedural grounds of diffi-y- 
culty of handling. But librarians and bookstore, 
managers are notoriously unreceptive to inno- 
vations in style and use of materials, and may 
have to be encouraged to improve their ways. 
The publishers are perhaps the key to the sug- 
gestions made here. But if these criticisms and 
recommendations have merit might they not be 
persuaded also? 

BERNARD C. HENNESSY 

Pennsylvania State University 


To tus EDITOR: 


We welcome the opportunity to comment on 
Professor Hennessy’s letter since he chose The 
Electoral Process as an example of a practice he 
questions. While there is considerable merit in 
his general plea for flexibility, several criticisms 
can be made of his specific remarks. In the first di 
place, he overlooks the clear distinction be- 
tween the true “book of readings,” which is a 
collection of reprints, and the book of essays, 
which contains primarily original material. The 
distinction exists not only in terms of “a cut 
and paste job” versus recruitment, organiza- 
tion, and editing. There is an even more funda- 
mental difference. In the case of reprint collec- 
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tions nothing new is added to our store of 
knowledge, even though accessibility and con- 

{venience may be increased. In the case of ori- 

ginal works, increments do occur. Professor 
Hennessy seems to assume that all the pieces in 
our book, or in comparable books, would have 
seen the light of day regardless of whether the 
book had been undertaken. Actually, some 
might never have been written without a spur. 
Occasional contributions were not suitable for 
journal form, either because of their length or 
the particular audience they were trying to 
reach. Others surely would have appeared, but 
even these might have struck different notes if 
prepared for other publication routes. Because 
of these contingencies, many of Professor 
Elennessy’s criticisms are irrelevant for a book 
comprised of original essays, of which The 
Electoral Process is an exemple. 

Some of Professor Hennessy’s specific argu- 
ments simply reflect his own guesses about the 
academic world. Take the charge that books of 
readings are mainly a response to publishing 
and book-buying economics rather than peda- 
gogic demands. This is at the very least a de- 
batable assertion. The break-even point for a 
book assumes different sizes, dependent upon 
many variables—including the publisher’s rep- 
resentative to whom one is talking. Whatever 
the figure, it should be roughly the same for 
“original” books also. Contrary to his cynical 
views, our reading of the profession indicates 
that a number of collections with which we are 
familiar were assembled primarily on the prem- 
ise of pedagogical utility. 

At another point Professor Hennessy inti- 
mates that departmental chairmen and deans 
do not share the same sharp awareness of one’s 
peers that a book of readings is not the same as 
other kinds of books. We submit that the de- 
marcation is quite clear in academia, even— 
perhaps particularly—among departmental 
chairmen. We also wonder if a chapter in a 
book really does count for more than an article 
in a leading journal. In our own case, two po- 
tential authors indicated a preference for jour- 
nal publication because of its greater préstige. 
At any rate, Professor Hennessy presents no 
evidence on any of the foregoing issues, which 
leads us to the suggestion that some hard, em- 

prica data on the uses and abuses of various 
~ kinds of published materials might be in order 
before casual judgments are rendered. 
Professor Hennessy enumerates the virtues 
of the single piece, virtues we would not deny. 
On the other side, books containing individual 
pieces are considerably more convenient for 
both the teacher and the student, particularly 
the undergraduate. University libraries are 
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hard on students, and vice versa. Try distrib- 
uting journal articles in one or two bound 
volumes in the reserve room among some 50 to 
100 students. Furthermore, the multiple uses of 
the separately published piece are no less possi- 
ble for the piece if it appears in a collection. In- 
deed, a potential for multiple use was one of the 
guidelines used in our solicitation plans. 

We regret that Professor Hennessy has 
chosen to compare The Electoral Process un- 
favorably with Politics in the American States. 
Certainly we would not gainsay the merits of 
the latter work, particularly since one of us con- 
tributed to it and both have used it to advan- 
tage in the classroom. On the other hand, Poli- 
tics in the American States is essentially a multi- 
authored textbook, while ours and similar 
books are symposia designed for supplementary 
reading in the classroom and specialized read- 
ing by scholars. By its very nature a text must 
have somewhat more structure and appen- 
dages. But-we do not wish to quarrel with Pro- 
fessor Hennessy about an admirable book. We 
merely wish he would employ appropriate 
criteria for books having different purposes. 

Why Professor Hennessy chose to pick on the 
jacket description as a prologue to a particu- 
larly sarcastic and misleading statement we can 
only ponder. Does a social scientist receive 
his intellectual nourishment from book jackets 
or books? Does he review book jackets or 
books? Does he assign his students book jackets 
or books? In reality, like most editors of sym- 
posia we have not promised the reader over- 
arching structure, smooth development, or a 
general argument. We have promised, rather, a 
number of essays on particular aspects of the 
electoral process. We suggest that Professor 
Hennessy reread our Preface for further en- 
lightenment on the objectives of the book. As 
for the gratuitous comment about “no discern- 
ible substantive editing” we simply ask: with- 
out having been privy to the work which went 
into The Electoral Process, how can he possibly 
know what editing occurred? 

We think it ridiculous to argue over whether 
The Electoral Process and works of that genre 
are books. Whether he wishes it so or not, 
pieces of paper containing information and 
assembled in a bound volume have the proper- 
ties of a book. The ultimate test is whether the 
publication is useful, and not whether it fits 
someone’s own definition of “book.” It seems 
unbecoming for one who is supporting alterna- 
tive modes to adopt a position which limits the 
possibilities inherent in the medium. 

The need for flexibility and maximum utility 
in political science publications is important. 
There is absolutely no reason why entrepreneurs 
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cannot attempt the introduction of something 
like an “original separates series.” Being advo- 
cates of variety we would certainly not object 
to this or other proposed innovations in pub- 
lishing vehicles. Hopefully, Professor Hennessy 
will be as tolerant, and give books of readings 
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and collections of essays the same opportunity 
to flower in the academic community. 
M. Kent JENNINGS Y 
University of Michigan í 
f L. HARMON ZEIGLER 
University of Oregon ' 


THE PARADOX OF VOTING—A POSSIBLE METHOD 
OF CALCULATION 


To tHe EDITOR: 


In “A Computer Simulation of the Paradox 
of Voting,” Klahr measured the frequency of 
cyclical majorities by the Monte Carlo method. 
The use of computer simulation is justified for 
problems in probability only when it is not pos- 
sible (or extremely tedious) to derive a general 
equation for the distribution. Although the use 
of the Monte Carlo technique by Klahr and by 
ourselves was the result of the inability to find 
such a general equation, an equation by a 


French mathematician, Georges T. Guilbaud, `- 


has since been brought to our attention.? In our 
opinion this equation raises more problems 
than it solves, but the problem is such a diffi- 
cult one that any purported solution deserves 
careful attention. This is particularly so when 
such a distinguished mathematician as Guil- 
baud proposes it. Our purpose in this note is to 
bring Guilbaud’s equation to the attention of 
those students in the field (presumably the 
_ overwhelming majority) who have not heard 
of it and to discuss the problems that it raises. 
We hope that other researchers may be able to 
solve them. 

Guilbaud begins by giving the percentage of 
paradoxical results to be expected with three, 
five and nine voters choosing among three al- 
ternatives.3 His explanation of how he got these 
figures is that they were “easily (calculated) by 
the usual method of combinatorial analysis.” 
No one else has found the problem “easy,” and 
the values for five and nine voters have never 


1This Revimw, 60 (1966), pp. 384-390. See 
also Colin D. Campbell and Gordon Tullock, “A 
Measure of the Importance of Cyclical Majori- 
ties,” The Economic Journal, 75 (1965), 853-857 
for a basically similar approach. 

2 See “Les Théories de L’Interét Général et La 
Problème Logique de L’Agregation,” Economie 
Appliquée, 5 (1952), 501-584. Our attention was 
called to it by a brief comment on our paper in 
N. Lawson, “Spectator’s Notebook,” Spectator, 
Jan. 14, 1966, p. 38. 

3 Op. Cit., 519. 


been calculated by anyone except Guilbaud. 
Further, there is evidence that his calculations 
are incorrect. In Table 1, Guilbaud’s figures are 
compared with those obtained by Klahr and by 
ourselves. ‘The difference between Guilbaud’s— 
results and the ones we have obtained is clear. 


TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE OF CYCLES CHOOSING 
AMONG THREE ISSUES 








Number of Guilbaud Campbell and . Klahr 
voters Tullock 
3 5.6% 5.7% 5.5% 
6 7.0 7.8 7.0 
9 7.8 8.9 — 


Since the results in the Campbell and Tullock 
and in the Klahr columns are the result of; 
sampling procedures, there is a possibility of 
sampling error. The result obtained by Klahr 
for five voters, however, was derived by the 
method of exhaustive enumeration and should 
be exact. f 

Having presented these values, Guilbaud 
then gives the following equation for the limit 
of the series as the number of voters grows: 


1—3/r are cos 1/-+/3) =0.0877 - 


If this equation is correct, it is clearly an im- 
portant discovery. Unfortunately, Guilbaud 
does not tell us how he got it, and we have been 
unable to derive it for ourselves. It is, of course, 
an equation for only three alternatives, but if 
we understood its derivation we might be able 
to use the same method to work out similar 
equations for larger numbers of alternatives. It 
is this possibility, in fact, that led us to write $ 
this note. We have been unable to derive thë, 
equation, but perhaps someone else can, and if 
so, it would be a significant improvement in our 
knowledge in this field. 

Here again, however, the possibility that 
Guilbaud is wrong must be faced. In Table 2, a 
portion of the results we obtained by our simu- 
lation run are reproduced. This portion consists 
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TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE OF CYCLES FOUND IN 
SAMPLES OF 1,000 CASES, CHOOSING 
L AMONG THREE ISSUES 








Number of voters, 














21 23 25 . 27 29 
Percentage of 9.3% 9.6% 8.8% 18.4% 14.0% 
Cycles 9.6 8.6 10.5 8.8 8.1 

8.7 9.0 

7.9 
Average 8.9 9.1 9.7 11.1 


11.1 





of our samples for 21, 28, 25, 27, and 29 voters 
choosing among three alternatives. Our method 
“Bas essentialy the same as Klahr’s, but we drew 
our sample 1,000 at a time. Although the num- 
bers do seem to be approaching a limit, this 
limit appears to be substantially higher than 
8.7 per cent. Because our method raises possi- 
bilities of sampling error, we cannot say for 
certain that Guilbaud is wrong. Still the aver- 
age value for all of the samples (13,000 runs) 


shown in Table 2 is 9.7 per cent, which seems to- 


represent an extreme sampling error if Guil- 
baud is correct. 

The net result of our investigation, then, 
must remain inconclusive. Guilbaud may have 
opened an important new channel of investiga- 
tion, or he may have made a mistake. The prob- 
‘Tem is important enough, however, so that 
‘further research in the field is called for. 

i Corin D. CAMPBELL 

Dartmouth College 

Gorpon TULLOCK 

University of Virginia 


To THE EDITOR: 


I wish to comment on the review of my book, 
Conflict and Decision-Making in Soviet Russia. 
A Case Study of Agricultural Policy, 1963-1968 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1965), 
by Allen B. Ballard, Jr. of the City University 
of New York in the December 1965 issue of 
your journal, I think ‘thas a few clarifications 
are necessary in the interest of improving the 
understanding of Soviet politics and the stan- 
„dards of book reviewing in certain quarters of 
‘the academic community. 

First, the reviewer asserts that the book ‘‘is 
not about agricultural problems.” I find this 
assertion to be rather curious since the basic 
causes of the poor record of Soviet agriculture 
are generally recognized to be under-invest- 
ment and over-centralized management. The 
themes of resource allocation and management 
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policy are treated in the book as fundamental 
issues in political conflict over agriculture. 

Second, the reviewer alleges that “Professor 
Ploss states that he has used no specialized 
agricultural journals or newspapers since his 
main interest is policy-making among Soviet 
leaders.” What I really state in the book is 
that, “The reasoning of the present study 
derives almosi entirely from an examination of 
the leading national papers of Soviet Russia, as 
distinct from the specialized agricultural press. 
[have felt that the actual state of affairs in the 
countryside, which has underlain the policy 
proposals of at least some leaders, may be ade- 
quately known by studying the central press 
together with the production and management 
reports, of Western experts like Naum Jasny, 
Arcadius Kahan, J. Miller, Alec Nove, Solomon 
M. Schwarz and Lazar Volin.” It is not likely 
that anyone can show that I have distorted the 
sense of the technical accounts of the afore- 
mentioned specialists. As far as policy propos- 
als and decisions are concerned, the sources 
which I consulted and listed in the volume are 
obviously of first-rate importance in trying to 
establish Soviet political realities. 

Third, it is claimed that “faulty logie” per- 
vades the book. The cited examples of faulty 
logic are apt to mislead all but those who have 
dispassionately read the book. “Ovechkin, a 
writer on agriculture,” the reviewer points out, 
“in 1952 praises the practice of raising rank- 
and-file farmers to the position of kolkhoz 
chairman. Khrushchev says the same thing, 
almost fen years later, and this is used as one 
proof that Ovechkin is Khrushchev’s ‘agent. ” 
The word ‘‘one” is inadvertently significant in- 
asmuch as I have presented a series of items of 
evidence of an organizational and verbal char- 
acter to substantiate an inference that there 
was a personal relationship between Khru- 
shchev and Ovechkin for many years, and that 
it was a not unusual one of patron-client. 

The reviewer next represents the following as 
an example of faulty logic: “Izvestiya attacks 
money scandals in the Ministry of Agriculture 
four months before a big meeting on agriculture 
and Ploss assures us (161) that these exposures 
were part of Khrushchev’s plans to discredit 
the authoritarian centralists.” Of course, taken 
by itself this kind of speculation would be 
absurd. In reality, the particular criticism in 
Izvestiya is empirically demonstrated to be part 
of “a vast press campaign to discredit the lead- 
ers of Ministries of Agriculture.” Besides, his- 
torical precedent is recalled to make the point 
that in the Soviet environment, charges of 
bureaucratic corruption may be related to high- 
level political conflict. 
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Still another case of faulty logic, I am told, is 
that “A 1958 party decree (138) condemning 
Stalinist practices in the regulation of music 
becomes, in the author’s interpretation, a 
veiled attack against the authoritarian cen- 
tralists’ agricultural views.” The coolheaded 
reader will see that I argue on the basis of tex- 
tual analysis that in May, 1958, when the 
music decree was adopted, a dispute occurred 
over one of Khrushchev’s policy initiatives in 
agriculture; that party leader M. A. Suslov 
opposed Khrushchev in this controversy; and 
that the music decree “appears to have been 
aimed at diminishing the personal prestige of 
the member of the party Presidium who both 
regarded the latest socio-economic experiment 
with tepid enthusiasm and had actively taken 
part in Stalin’s post-war campaign to regiment 
the musicians.” If that seems far-fetched, my 
use of the word “appears” should cause surprise 
over the reviewer’s choleric statement: “How, 
one wishes to shout, does Ploss know (sic) these 
things?” 

Fourth, the reviewer states that “The 
author’s treatment of the problem of the con- 
version of collective into state farms is typical of 
his whole approach.” The “whole approach” is 
not specified, but there are a number of odd 
arguments to the effect that I err in believing 
that in 1960, Khrushchev did not promote the 
massive conversions of collective into state 
farms. The reviewer complains that I have not 
offered one quotation from the speeches of 
Suslov and F. R. Kozlov to support my as- 
sumption that they were personally responsible 
for the many conversions in 1960. If quotations 
are that important, a study of Khrushchev’s 
speeches in 1960-1961 will show that his only 
pronouncements on the subject were unfavor- 
able to the cause of massive conversions, The 
vocal advocate of conversions was the U.S.S.R. 
Minister of Agriculture, V. V. Matskevich, who 
approvingly told the Central Committee in 
December, 1959 that many speakers proposed 
that the organization of state farms on the basis 
of economically weak collectives be continued. 
I failed to note Matskevich’s opening remarks 
agreeing with Khrushchev that the two forms 
of agriculture, collective and state farms, will 
develop separately, but ultimately will merge 
into one form of property because I observed an 
elementary rule of analyzing Communist texts: 
“in examining various responses to an official 
‘line,’ it should be borne in mind that verbal 
assent need not necessarily indicate agreement; 
it may reflect traditional discipline, a conscious 
or unconscious suppression of disagreement, a 
sacrifice of public divergence for the sake of an 
image of ‘unity’ or for the pretense of unques- 
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tioned loyalty. But verbal dissent may usually 
be taken as a proper indicator of genuine diver- 
gences” (Alexander Dallin and Bbignies, 
Brzezinski, in Diversity in International Com- 
munism [New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1963, p. xxxviii]). In the context of de- 
bate over kolkhoz unions in December, 1959, 
Matskevich’s theoretical agreement with 
Khrushchev may be regarded as “pretense of 
unquestioned loyalty,” and his appeal to trans- 
form more collective farms into state.farms 
looks like ‘‘verbal dissent” on the practical 
level. A hypothesis of that kind is supported by 
the familiar coalescence of bureaucratic and 
institutional arrangements. Matskevich was 
demoted at the end of 1960, clearly upon the 
insistence of Khrushchev, and the conversion gfs 
many collective into state farms which had 
reached a peak in 1960 declined in 1961-1963. 
True, a large positive increment in farm con- 
versions has been reported for 1964, presum- 
ably under Khrushchev, but my investigation 
of the situation in 1960 has nothing to do with 
this. The reviewer, who abhors “faulty logie,” 
is hoisted with his own petard once he jumps 
from my survey of events in 1960 to those in 
1965 in order to create an impression that 
Matskevich could not have been 4 partisan of 
massive conversions because he was only re- 
cently put in charge of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture by L. I. Brezhnev, who disliked the idea. 
Disregarding the reviewer’s flagrant lack ae 
concern about sequence, he may have secon 
thoughts about Brezhnev’s link with Matske- 
vich if it has come to his attention that (a) 
Matskevich did not enter into the discussion of 
Brezhnev’s report on agriculture at the Central 
Committee meeting in March 1965 and (b) 
Matskevich evaded endorsing Brezhnev’s pro- 
posal for a kolkhoz union at the 23rd party 
Congress in April 1966. The kolkhoz union 
scheme implicitly called for a weakening of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, i.e., a reversal of the 
decision made in early 1965 to restore more 
rights to the Ministry (Brezhnev ignored this 
decision in his March 1965 report to the Central 
Committee). Moreover, the fact’ that the 
kolkhoz union scheme, discussed at length in 
my book, is once more a political issue in the 
U.S.S.R. demonstrates the inaccuracy of the 
reviewer’s concluding statement that the pot 
is “an inaccurate guide to Soviet agriculturalf’ 
problems.” 

I am astonished that you should deem fit to 
publish a book review that is so recklessly one- 
sided and consistently unlearned. 


Sripney I. Pioss 
University of Pennsylvania 
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To THE EDITOR: 


- ~ If there is one error in my review, it is that 

„~Á made explicit what is implicit in Ploss’ open- 
ing arguments, i.e., that the rationale for his 
wholesale ignoring of the specialized agricultur- 
al press is his interest in policy-making on the 
national level. Ploss declares that no one can 
show that he has distorted the meaning of the 
work of various Western experts on Soviet 
agriculture. I should guess not: Jasny is cited 
twice and the others not at all in this “‘case study 
of agricultural policy.” It is clear that Ploss 
has not explored the “actual state of affairs in 
the countryside,” and that is why I wrote that 
the book is not about agricultural problems. 
_It is not, and this ignorance of Soviet agri- 
culture is responsible for many of his tenuous 
judgments. For example, besides the ten year 
quotation gap, the other “items of evidence” 
linking Ovechkin and Khrushchev are Ovech- 
kin’s call for more local autonomy and less 
bureaucracy in agricultural administration, 
both, according to Ploss, “distinctive Khru- 
shchev remedies.” Had Ploss read agricultural 
journals and newspapers, he would have seen 
that in the past thirty years, literally dozens 
of Soviet agricultural officials, national and 
local, have periodically called for these changes. 
The same ignorance led to his completely un- 
documented assertion that Kozlov and Suslov 
were responsible for the 1960 conversions. 
Several sources, including Khrushchev, have 
noted that the primary pressure for these 
conversions came from local party leaders. 
The scholar’s next step would be to inquire 
“why?” And this should lead directly to an 
investigation of the economic, social, and 
political causes of the conversions rather than 
to a tenuous effort to make Matskevich the 
spokesman for the conservatives merely be- 
cause he said, “Many comrades... have 
proposed a continuation of the organization of 
sovkhozes on the base of economically weak 
kolkhozes.” Was Ploss present at this meeting? 
How then does he know that Matskevich 
“approvingly” said these words. 

I next charged him with poor logic. He does 
mention a “vast press campaign,” but Ploss’ 
saying so does not make it so. The sole direct 

, assault against the leaders of the Ministry of 

Agriculture is that one Izvestiya attack which 
I cited. Ploss’ use of the music decree is, on the 
face of it, “far-fetched.” 

As for Dallin and Brzezinski, Pm sure that 
both would agree that the scholar’s task is, at 
the very least, to mention evidence which tends 
to refute one’s hypothesis. The failure to do 
so, particularly when one’s readers may not 
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have seen the original sources, is negligence of 
a scholar’s first duty: to seek the truth. On 
Ploss’ last-paragraph mention of Matskevich 
and Brezhnev, I must admit—although I have 
been studying the problem for eight years— 
that I don’t know who was responsible for 
what in the conversion policy. Ploss professes 
to know and he therefore must prove that he 
knows. The personnel changes which I noted 
in my original review cast grave doubt on 
whether he does, in fact, know. 
ALLEN B. BALLARD, JR. 
City College of New York 


To THE EDITOR: 


I noticed the institutional affiliation of 
Professor 8. M. Lipset on p. 17 of the March 
Review. It read: “Harvard, University.” As- 
suming that anything so obvious would be 
spotted immediately and removed by the 
galley readers, I concluded that this peculiar 
comma was meant to be where it was. But 
what could it mean? I pondered, fretted, and 
labored over the significance of the punctuation 
in question. Only one answer survived: ‘‘Har- 
vard” was recognized by the editors and Pro- 
fessor Lipset as having transcended itself and 
become a brand name. I applaud this print- 
service to reality. I also applaud your and 
Professor Lipset’s good thoughts of us (the 
readership) in adding the fact (after the com- 
ma) that the good professor was writing as a 
representative of an institution of higher learn- 
ing as well, whichever it may have been. 

THEODORE L. BECKER 

University of Hawati 


(EDITOR s NOTE: our staff are sorely tempted to 
let stand Professor Becker’s imputation of such 
exquisite editorial subtlety. But alas! the puzzling 
comma was merely the result of our having to in- 
sert Professor Lipset’s new institutional affiliation 
on page proofs, which left us no opportunity for 
subsequent corrections.) 


To THE EDITOR: | 


Work proceeds on the second volume of my 
projected History of the Study and Teaching of 
Politics in the West. The first volume was 
published by the University of Minnesota 
Press in 1964 under the title: Man’s Quest for 
Political Knowledge: The Study and Teaching of 
Politics in Ancient Times. The second volume 
will deal with medieval and modern times, 
down to World War II and a little beyond, in 
continental Europe, England, the United 
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States, and other countries that have taken 
their cues in modern political science from these 
places. As a first effort in the field, this work— 
started by me so late in life, and designed to 
cover so wide an area and so many centuries— 
cannot be much more than a trail-finding and 
trail-marking venture, and yet it will also be 
the beginning of the history of our discipline 
and our profession. 

It would be unfortunate, I feel, if any im- 
portant development in political science in any 
western country, in any university, college, re- 
search center, or other institution, were to be 
overlooked entirely. 

By my own efforts and those of research as- 
sistants under my direction, I have accumu- 
lated much information about political science 
studies in major European countries, in En- 
gland, and in the United States of America. 
Furthermore, Anna Haddow in her book, 
Political Science in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1636-1900, has covered very well the 
developments in the United States down to 
1990, while the UNESCO volume of 1950, 
entitled Contemporary Political Science, pro- 
vides a somewhat dated and limited cross-sec- 
tional survey for a number of countries 
throughout the world, 

These publications are very good as far, as 
they go, but in the archives and current files of 
the on-going and growing departments and 
schools of political science in America, in 
Europe, and elsewhere, there must be a great 
deal of additional information about develop- 
ments in political science study and teaching 
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that I need to have to round out my final 
chapters. Hence my call for help. > 

Letters from political science professors andy_ 
others working in the field about significant 
developments affecting the status, contents, 
methods, and publications in political science 
would be most welcome. Besides such personal 
letters I would be happy to receive printed, 
mimeographed, and otherwise duplicated items 
on the same theme; for example: articles about 
departments, outstanding scholars and teach- 
ers, and their methods; departmental progress 
reports; announcements of new departments, 
schools, programs, and courses; reports of en- 
dowments for political science research, pro- 
fessorships, and fellowships; departmental 
histories; joint arrangements with other d- 
partments in their institutions;—in short, any 
documents that help to throw light on develop- 
ments in political science or in any of its sub- 
fields. I will be very grateful for any letters and 
other materials that I receive. 

To be most useful, any such letters or mate- 
rials sent, should be in my hands as soon as 
possible, and in any case not later than March 1, 
1967. 


Please use the following address for all items 
sent: 


William Anderson 
111 Melbourne Ave. S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 » 


WILLIAM ANDERSON 
Professor Emeritus, University of Minnesota 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


World Politics in the General Assembly. By 
Hayward R. ALKER, JR., AND Bruce M. 
Russert. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1965. Pp. 326. $7.50.) 


Professors Alker and Russett powerfully 
demonstrate that major descriptive and ex- 
planatory questions about international be- 
haviors can be answered by quantitative in- 
quiry and do not have to be handled by verbal 
debate or fashionable opinion. Whether readers 
are concerned with quantitative research 
strategies, policy analysis, or verbal theory, 
they will find World Politics in the General 
Assembly consistently stimulating and informa- 
tive. For the first group of readers, the volume 
demonstrates what currently can be done 
methodologically and some of the problems yet 
to be resolved. Its conclusions establish for the 
second and third groups of readers descriptive 
parameters of the political realities which have 
to be recognized in policy analysis and incor- 
porated into our theories of international be- 
havior, 

The substantive scope of the book can only 
be indicated in the limited space of a review. 
Alker and Russett use a variety of quantitative 
techniques and types of data, principally factor 
analysis of roll call votes in the United Nations. 
They also use simple and multiple correlations 
and frequency distributions extensively to re- 
late national traits and other actions in the 
U.N. to voting behavior. These tools are ma- 
nipulated to investigate these questions about 
international organizations: the nature and 
stability of issues and alignments during the life 
of the U.N.; the distribution of power in the 
General Assembly; the determinants of voting 
behavior in the U.N.; and the implications of 
developments in that body for stability and 
change in world politics. However, the authors 
investigate the international organization phe- 
nomena in ways that let them explore a broader 
range of political science questions, including: 
the similarity of domestic to international 
politics; the effect of cross-pressures on voting; 
the impact of distributions of votes on the be- 
havior of competitors for system leadership; 
and the relationship between national traits 
(demographic, economic and political) and 
foreign policy. 

Because Alker and Russett have shared their 
problem-solving decisions with us and their re- 
search strategy is quantitative, we can question 
some of their resolutions of two persistent types 
of research problems. These involve, first, the 
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relationships between indices and concepts, 
and, second, the implications of data collection 
and analysis decisions for appropriate infer- 
ences. The following comments are designed to 
continue the intellectual dialogue of which this 
book is clearly a part. 

Indices and Concepts. The use of major social 
science concepts to discuss manipulated data 
enhances the cumulative value of the book but 
raises validity questions which cannot be 
handled by simply assuming that an index does 
indeed measure the concept with which it is 
labelled. The validity problem particularly_¢ 
emerges when the authors assign psychological ' 
state concepts to indices composed of public 
actions. For example, they sometimes treat 
patterns derived from orthogonal rotation fac- 
tor analyses of roll calls as patterns of “atti- 
tudes.” This labelling follows from a more gen- 
eral decision on their part to label rotated 
factors “cognitive.” U.N. delegation members 
may have attitudes and cognitive structures 
comparable to the rotated factor patterns, but 
the authors do not include data to show that 
they do. In fact, we know that diverse attitudes 
and cognitive categories can be represented in 
what appears to be the same response act, e.g., 
vote, to the same stimulus, e.g., General’ As-_ 
sembly resolution. We also question a uni-, 
versal, one-to-one correspondence between in- 
tensity of feeling and amount of activity, which 
the authors seem to assume when they label an 
index of formal activity as a measure of the “‘in- 
tensity” with which a “nation” cares about an 
issue. We all know of instances in politics when 
individuals and groups are publicly inactive in 
relation to an issue important to them either 
because they are being covertly active or feel no 
sense of efficacy. In summary, although one 
sympathizes with the authors’ desire to include 
psychological variables, the wisdom of measur- 
ing them by gross stimulus (resolution subject, 
national trait and voting distribution) and pub- 
lic action response (speech and vote count) data 
is an open question. 

Data Choices and Appropriate Inferences. Ap- 
parently the authors decided to progress with . 
the many questions indicated earlier in this ret 
view, rather than to test the extent to which 
analyses of fewer questions were sensitive to 
their research choices. This is a legitimate 
trade, and one which is explicitly shared with 
the reader, but these research assumptions 
obviously affect the confidence that can be 
placed in certain inferences and the appropri- 
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ateness of certain others. For example, the 
authors assume that: 1) roll calls are a sufficient 
indicator of issues, alignments and national 

7 řoles in the General Assembly; 2) four non- 
crisis years are a sufficiently comprehensive 
sample to locate trends and geographical and 
substantive clusters which account for vari- 
ance; 3) equal weighting of each roll call does 
not significantly degrade the usefulness of the 
located factors and the correlates of national 
factor scores; 4) the assignment of numbers to 
votes by relative rank for input data does not 
distort national positions; and 5) changes in 
national positions indicate changes in policy 
orientations, even though they are measured 
against a moving average. Future research may 

agoni the tenability of these explicit assump- 
tions. 

In terms of the data some specific inferences 
seem inappropriate. These involve positive in- 
ferences about intervening political process 
variables when only negative inferences seem 
warranted. Stimulus-response data justify in- 
ferences about what was not the case, e.g., the 
United States did not organize a majority, but 
not about what was the case, e.g., the majority 
that occurred was organized by the United 
States. 

To conclude, two contributions which this 
book does not make would enhance future ap- 
plications of factor analysis to similar problems. 

{the first would be for authors to explicate their 
reasons for choosing either directed factor 
analysis runs which test specified hypotheses or 
non-directed runs from which hypotheses are 
derived. The second would be for oblique factor 
rotations to supplement, if not take priority 
over, orthogonal rotations. Since the oblique 
operations allow factor interdependence to 
emerge, they seem highly relevant to analysts 
concerned with polarization and cross-pres- 
sures. 

Davis B. Boprow 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory 


The Unfinished Experiment: Democracy in the 
Dominican Republic. By Juan Boscu. (New 
York: F. A. Praeger, 1965. Pp. xvi, 239. 
$5.95.) 


. This is an important and poignant book; im- 
‘portant because a civilian, popularly elected 
President of a pillaged, brutalized, and ex- 
tremely underdeveloped nation provides his 
image of the situation and a record of his ex- 
periences and the obstacles with which he had 
to deal; poignant because it is the record of a 
leader who tried at least with initial lack of 
success to institutionalize democracy under the 
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most disadvantageous conditions, but who 
achieved remarkable success in citizen educa- 
tion and establishing a standard toward which 
future attempts at popular government might 
strive. Finally, it is poignant because, as Bosch 
himself recently put it, the fruition of the demo- 
cratic experiment came in the April, 1965 rev- 
olution which was then destroyed by the 
world’s greatest democracy. 

The book is an important repository of data 
on political change in a society that experi- 
enced a tremendous amount of it from May, 
1961 (the date of Trujillo’s assassination) 
through the military coup that overthrew 
Bosch’s constitutional democracy in Septem- 
ber, 1963. The information and line of analysis 
is also extremely useful for reconstructing and 
comprehending events after the time period 
covered directly in the book, including the 
popular revolutionary events of April, 1965 and 
after. 

Bosch analyzes several important compo- 
nents of the situation he tried to guide during his 
seven months’ presidency in 1963. Among these 
are the meaning of politics, government, nation 
to a population with experience only of Trujil- 
loism; the lack of agreement on the rules of the 
political game among the major competitors; 
the enormous cultural and consequent com- 
munication gap between privileged and lower 
classes, such that the latter have not been con- 
sidered “appropriate” as citizens and whose 
votes and acts have therefore been treated as 
non-binding, or illegitimate; the structure, re- 
cruitment, and orientations of the various ele- 
ments of the military (Bosch recognized that 
there existed professionally-oriented younger 
officers, committed to civil rule); one of the few 
discussions available anywhere aside from hys- 
terical journalistic accounts of the character of 
the radical nationalist 14th of June Movement 
(despite its continuous hostility toward Bosch); 
the character of the Alliance for Progress; the 
irresponsibility of U. 8. news media reports (a 
condition at least substantially changed during 
and after the 1965 revolution through tele- 
vision and the major newspapers’ coverage); 
and the strong predisposition of U. S. officials 
for interaction exclusively with the Dominican 
establishment; etc. 

A relatively civil libertarian, broadly partici- 
pant democracy should by probability not have 
been established, even for seven months, in a 
society such as the Dominican, given its 
colonial experience, the thirty years of Trujillo 
terror, and the persistent preindustrial charac- 
ter of its culture and social structure. Bosch 
argues that these factors have largely de- 


‘stroyed the capacity of the middle class for con- 
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structive citizenship, but that the lower class 
mass of Dominicans retains such capacity by 
its lack of responsibility for the Trujillo period 
and its extreme lack of opportunity and conse- 
quent freedom from excessive personal ambi- 
tion and frustration over its socio-economic 
status. (This judgment will, no doubt, not be 
widely accepted among those, particularly in 
the United States, who see a broad middle 
stratum as the repository of democratic predis- 
position, but it forms a part of a growing body 
of Latin American self-analysis holding that 
much of its middle class is too privilege-ori- 
ented and opposed to the concept of citizen- 
ship for the masses to support government 
democratic in a social sense.) In any event, it 
seems fairly clear that Dominican experience 
has promoted a syndrome widespread among 
the adult population of dependency on the 
U.S. to settle domestic political problems and 
- exploitiveness toward one’s fellows, and a per- 
haps equally widespread sense of shame among 
the young over their parents’ complicity in the 
Trujillo period and over the depreciated condi- 
tion of the nation, that results in rabid nation- 
alism and extreme impatience with institution- 
building. . 

In such inauspicious conditions, Bosch and 


the PRD opted to try to govern neither - 


through reliance on the traditionally super- 
ordinate United States (though his relations 
with the Kennedy Administration were close 
and dignified), nor on the overwhelming coer- 
cive power (physical and psychological) of the 
military, but on the mobilization of the hitherto 
inert mass. That Bosch and the PRD were sub- 
stantially successful in their organizational 
efforts through a highly responsible political 
education campaign and without strong-arm 
tactics underscores for students of political 
development and those committed to popular, 
libertarian government the extreme impor- 
tance of the political education process, or 
formal political socialization, as a variable. So 
far, few social scientists have sought to build 
such into theory or research design, let alone 
rigorously to compare polities along such 
dimensions, despite the importance that dif- 
fuse, normative concepts of the participant, 
civiely educated citizen have in our own polit- 
ical culture, and despite the manifest impor- 
tance of our citizens’ capacity for political 
learning for the persistence of our own society. 
DANIEL GOLDRICH 
University of Oregon 


Administration of a Revolution: Executive Re- 
form in Puerto Rico under Governor Tugwell, 
1941-1946. By Cuartes T. GOODSELL. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1965. Pp. xvi, 254. $4.95.) 

Party Politics in Puerto Rico. By ROBERT 
ANDERSON. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. Pp. xiv, 269. $6.75.) 


The metamorphosis that Puerto Rico has un- 
dergone during the last twenty-five years is by 
now well known, both here and abroad. Less 
familiar, and indeed less well understood, are 
the reasons why the island community has 
moved so purposefully from traditionalism to- 
ward modernity since 1941. It is clear that the 
period of rapid change began in that year with 
the coming to power of Luis Muñoz Marín and 
his Popular Democratic Party (PPD), but a 
comprehensive account of the factors cog- J 
tributing to the success of the modernization 
effort has been slow to emerge. 

The two excellent books under review pro- 
vide different but complementary approaches 
to a full explanation of the changes that have 
taken place. Penetrating, thorough, and re- 
markably objective studies, they both reflect 
exhaustive research, especially in the use made 
of interviews and archival materials. | 

The Goodsell study focuses on the contribu- 
tions made by able and imaginative adminis- 


trators and by well-designed administrative 


structures—particularly during the all-im- - 
portant early years.of the Muñoz Era, when 
Rexford -G. Tugwell was governor. Between 
1941 and 1946, Goodsell argues, the reform» 
government acquired the administrative tools 
it needed to carry out its aims. In so doing, it 
avoided some of the difficulties encountered 
by many other developing countries which “are 
having little or no success in meeting the newly 
awakened demands of their peoples” because 
their revolutions are not being adequately ad- 
ministered. 

As Goodsell makes plain, administrative re- 
form was accomplished in Puerto Rico mainly 
because Tugwell insisted on it and was able to 
persuade Muñoz that changes had to be made 
in the structure and functioning of the execu- 
tive branch if the ambitious PPD program was 
to be realized. With Muñoz’s backing, Tugwell 
strengthened gubernatorial control of adminis- 
tration. He was chiefly responsible for the crea- 
tion of the Puerto Rico Planning Board, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and other staff agencies 
and for the development of a merit system of 
public employment. His creative genius as an 
administrator also showed itself in his brilliant 
appointments. The young Puerto Ricans whom 


‘he selected for top positions in the rapidly ex- 


panding government were little known and 
largely inexperienced when Tugwell discovered 
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them, but they proved to be singularly able, in- 
novative, and dedicated. Most of them went 


nan to become star performers in the subsequent 
D 


uñoz administration (1949-1965) and there- 
fore played a significant rolei in the moderniza- 
tion process. 

The Anderson volume examines “the polit- 
ical ingredient in socisl and economic de- 
velopment” by centering attention on the in- 
ternal workings of the Puerto Rican party sys- 
tem—its historical and legal background, the 
programs, styles, and organizational patterns 
of the three main parties, and the role of each 
in the Legislative Assembly—and by relating 
these factors to the political culture of the 


; . island. What emerges as an explanation of the 


PPD’s success in implementing its social and 
‘economic program is the dominant role of 
Muñoz as the focus of party cohesion, loyalty, 
and discipline. 

“The single most significant fact about the 
Popular Party,” says Anderson, “‘is its almost 
total identification with the person of its 
founder and leader, Luis Muñoz Marín.” 
Within the party his prestige and power are so 
great that he has been able to maintain strict 
discipline and highly centralized control even 
when pursuing policies disliked or not well un- 
derstood by many party members. As legisla- 
tive leader under Governors Tugwell and 
Piñero (1945-1949) and as governor himself, 


r Muñoz could count on almost monolithic PPD 


y7 


upport for whatever policies he put forward. 
The two minority parties, on the other hand, 
lacked leaders of anything like comparable 
stature and had no reform program of com- 
parable popular appeal. They have therefore 
had nothing to offer except advocacy of state- 
hood or independence—their respective solu- 
tions to the perennial problem of Puerto Rico’s 
political status vis-à-vis the United States. 
Since the beginning of the Mufioz Era, the 
status issue has remained “‘at the very center of 
party politics.” But by the same token, inter- 
party competition has been characterized by “a 
kind of autonomy (the cynic might call it ir- 
relevance)—a remoteness from the sources of 
conflict, demands, and interests that would 
normally be the machinery of political cleav- 
age.” 
Henry WELLS 

University of Pennsylvania 


Australian Policies and Attitudes Toward China. 
By HewnryS. ALBINSKI. (Princeton, New Jer- 
sey: Princeton University Press, 1965. Pp. 
vii, 511. $12.50.) 


Australian policies toward China in the years 
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since Mao Tse-tung’s triumph in civil war have 
been both predictable and logical. For that 
reason the story of relations between Canberra 
and the Chinese is not enlivened by twists and 
surprises. On the other hand, in the develop- 
ment of her Chinese policies Australia has 
demonstrated that she is an ally, not a docile 
follower, of her traditional international pa- 
tron, Britain, and of her military protector for 
the past quarter century, the United States. 
Professor Albinski in this book sorts out the 
details of Sino-Australian relations with system- 
atic thoroughness, 

In the twenty-five years since the Japanese 
thrust toward Australia, Australians have 
come to regard themselves as irretrievably 
part of the Asian political scene. China has re- 
placed Japan as the menace from the north, 
while the postwar retreat of Western colonial- 
ism from Southeast Asia has built a bridge of 
restless, vulnerable Asian states reaching to 
within 150 miles of Australian home territory. 
Sukarno’s efforts, although stillborn, to forge a 
Jakarta-Peking axis understandably caused the 
greatest apprehension among Australians. It 
thus follows quite naturally that Australia has 
backed Malaysia against Indonesian confronta- 
tion and has been the lone “Western” country 
to commit significant forces to support the 
United States in Vietnam. 

The question of diplomatic recognition for 
Peking has on occasion been a domestic polit- 
ical irritant in Australia. In 1949 Canberra 
was edging quite close to the position of the 
United Kingdom that recognition can be useful 
without being complimentary. Had it not been 
for the fact that general elections and the as- 
sumption of power by a new government in 
Australia caused postponement of a decision on 
the inauguration of diplomatic relations with 
Peking, Australia would no doubt have fol- 
lowed the British example. Delay, however, 
gave Canberra an opportunity to see that re- 
cognition of the new People’s Republic had not 
served particularly well to protect the interests 
and investments of those non-Communist 
states represented in China. Before long, when 
the Korean war brought Australian forces into 
direct conflict with the Chinese, diplomatic re- 
cognition became what it has remained, a 
closed issue. 

Australian anxiety over whats is regarded as 
the threat of Communist China is almost 
matched by an eagerness to sell Australian 
products in the Chinese market. In phrases 
strongly reminiscent of Victorian textile millers 
who anticipated an insatiable market when 
“every Chinaman added an inch to his shirt 
tail,” the Australian wool industry yearns for a 
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change in Chinese consumer preferences to 
bring boundless prosperity to its membership. 
The food crisis of mainland China of course has 
already created a pattern of trade in which 
enormous tonnages of Australian wheat are 
shipped north in exchange for mere token 
quantities of Chinese exports. ea 

Just as Australia has not cut herself off from 
China in commerce, Canberra has been gener- 
ally permissive in the matter of travel by 
Australians to the Communist mainland. 
Chinese travelers seeking to enter Australia, 
however, are not as sympathetically received. 
Accordingly there is no substantial exchange of 
persons between the two countries. But it is 
noteworthy that Australians are far less quar- 
antined against contact with China than are 
Americans. 

All of these subjects and a good deal more 
are discussed by Professor Albinski. There 
have been few stones not turned in his explora- 
tion, and perhaps the author has been a bit too 
conscientious in his research. Outside of Aus- 
tralia, not many readers will be able to cope 
with the vast body of factual material pre- 
sented. It seems that very few statements on 
China by Australian public figures or news- 
papermen have been neglected. Editorial sur- 
gery, inevitably painful, could have made for a 
tighter presentation. 

The book is on Australia’s stand toward 
China, and it would have been inappropriate 
for Professor Albinski to attempt to mobilize 
facts and quotations indicating the Chinese 
view of Australia. Yet, as the Australian posi- 
tion is in some measure taken in response to 
Peking policy, some treatment of the Chinese 
half of the dialogue would have enlivened the 
narrative and illuminated the analysis. Despite 
that, no study of Chinese sources, even those 
published in English, seems to have been made. 

The author ends his investigation with the 
solidly grounded conclusion “that Australia’s 
China policy has, 4t minimum diplomatic and 
material expense, served her national interests 
well.” Americans will reflect that Australia has 
come close to achieving in her relations with 
China a realistic form of the “containment 
without isolation” now advocated by many 
China specialists in this country. 

Lea E. WILLIAMS 

Brown University 


The Ideological Revolution in the Middle East. 
By Leonard Binner. (New York, London, 
Sydney: John Wiley & Sons, 1964. Pp. x, 
287.) ; 

The League of Arab States: A Study in the Dy- 
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namics of Regional Organization. By ROBERT 
W. Macponatp. (Princeton, New Jersey: - 
Princeton University Press, 1965. Pp. xiii” 
407. $8.50.) ca 


Change and search fcr new socio-political 
solutions provide the focus of both studies. But 
while the ideological substance of the change is 
the main theme of Professor Binder’s book, it is 
the formal organization on a supranational 
level that is treated in Dr. Macdonald’s 
volume. 

The Ideological Revolution in the Middle East 
is actually a collection of nine essays, most of 
which have appeared as articles in scholarly 
journals. In spite of this, the author has suc- 
ceeded in giving his book a structure and ay 
organization in which repetition has been kept 
to a bare minimum. Professor Binder views 
the ideological revolution in the Middle East 
primarily as a process of change from the 
traditionalist religious model toward a nation- 
state. His typology in this context is based on 
the degree with which the Middle Eastern 
countries satisfy the prerequisites for the 
achievement of a nation-state status. Among 
the three categories thus suggested, he dis- 
tinguishes the type closest to the nation-state 
(Turkey, Egypt, and Iren), the type farthest 
from it-(countries of the Fertile Crescent), and 
the type in between, which has fulfilled some 
prerequisites but is still retaining elements of 
the traditional legitimacy (Saudi Arabia, 
Libya, Yemen, and Afghanistan). Three chap- 
ters of the book are devoted to a thorough dis- 
cussion of the role of Islam in the politics of the 
area. They include a perceptive review of the 
role of ulama in the Sunni and Shia commu- 
nities and an exposition of the differences 
between the ulama and the militant funda- 
mentalist movements, such as the Wahhabis or 
the Moslem Brethren. “The ulama,” concludes 
the author, “are willing to live with the dualism 
of an Islamic society ruled over by a benevo- 
lent, yet secular, government.” In his chapter 
on Egyptian-Arab nationalism the author con- 
trasts the “romantic idea of nationalism,” in 
which community is seen as an extension of in- 
dividual identities, with the idea of the ummah 
in Islam. On the other hand, nationalism in the 
Arab East has posed the problem, specific tor 
this area, of the limits o? national community 
—a question involving “subjective identities ~ 
of whole peoples.” Arab nationalism, contends 
the author, has never become a truly secular 
movement despite the original intentions of its 
Christian Arab initiators: once “the Muslims 
aroused themselves to nationalism, it was a 
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nationalism so heavily laden with Islamic senti- 
ment that it has made both the Christians of 
the Levant and the Copts of Egypt somewhat 
7 apprehensive of their status in an Arab nation- 
alist state.” The concluding chapters of the 
book are focused on modern revolutionary 
movements in the area, with heavy concentra- 
tion on the phenomenon of Nasserism. The 
author warns against equating the idea of 
nationalism with radical reformism. His chap- 
ter on “Radical-Reform Nationalism” is per- 
haps the most illuminating in the book. The 
volume as a whole constitutes a most welcome 
contribution to our understanding of the com- 
plex process of modernization of the Middle 
East. 
x Dr. Macdonald’s book on the Arab League 
“Cn probably be regarded as the definitive 
work on the subject for some time to come. No 
other writer has treated the subject as compre- 
hensively. Not only is the structure of the 
Arab League described with attention to any 
relevant detail; the League is also analyzed 
as a performer of a number of functions. The 
author examines its decision-making process, 
its internal dynamics and policy formulation, 
the role of its Secretary General, and its func- 
tional activities and programs: cultural, social, 
technological, economic, and military. It is to 
the author’s credit that he places his descrip- 
tion and analysis within the context of actual 
Arab politics. This approach provides the 
(asesssary dimension in depth, thus enlivening 
the whole study. Bloc patterns in the League, 
rivalry between Egypt and Iraq, the impact of 
the Palestine problem on the destinies of the 
League, and a review of the integrative and 
disintegrative processes in the life of the 
League are thoughtfully explored. Although 
the author does not consider the League as an 
agency which has directly enhanced the pros- 
pects for Arab unity, he views it as “the in- 
strument through which the Arab nationalist 
movement has successfully asserted its dignity 
and power on the world scene.” He concludes 
that “the existing machinery of the Arab 
League is capable of directing this new national 
power into constructive channels for economic 
and social modernization in the Arab world if 
it is properly employed.” All in all, this is a 
volume to be strongly recommended to stu- 
dents of the Middle Easé and of international 
organization in general for its thorough, un- 
biased, and intelligent discussion of a subject 
which has long stood in need of a serious and 
scholarly treatment. 
GEORGE Lenczowski 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Intellectuals in Politics: John Stuart Mill and the 
Philosophical Radicals. By Josera HAMBUR- 
GER. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1965. Pp. viii, 308. $7.50.) 

The Pursuit of Certainty: David Hume, Jeremy 
Bentham, John Stuart Mill, Beatrice Webb. 
By Summer Rosin Lerwin. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1965. Pp. 391. 
$9.50.) 


These two studies of nineteenth century 
British political theory are particularly rel- 
evant to contemporary developments in 
political science. Modern scholars’ preoccupa- 
tion with scientific methodology appears to 
be a unique source of contribution to the 
growth of the discipline. However, the materi- 
als assembled by Mr. Hamburger and Mrs. 
Letwin would seem to indicate that at least the 
groundwork for such an orientation had been 
prepared by an earlier generation. 

Mr. Hamburger, in this, his second study of 
Utilitarians in action, confines himself to an in- 
tensive treatment of a narrow field of inquiry. 
He has written a case study of doctrinaire 
politics during the decade following the passage 
of the Reform Act of 1832, rather than a com- 
prehensive analysis of the period or a detailed 
commentary on the prevailing political atti- 
tudes. His restricted focus permits a probing 
account of the Philosophical Radicals as par- 
liamentary politicians. Mr. Hamburger ex- 
amines the processes by which John Stuart 
Mill, John Roebuck, Francis Place, Joseph. 
Parkes, George Grote, Sir William Molesworth 
and their associates translated the doctrines of 
Jeremy Bentham and James Mill into dogma 
and into action programs. He also delineates 
the extent to which journalist John Mill was 
able to absorb and accept these views during 
and after his period of self-doubt. But Mr. 
Hamburger is more concerned with the parlia- 
mentary practice than the intellectual history 
of Utilitarianism. 

He suggests that the Philosophical Radicals 
became isolated and alienated from the legisla- 
tive arena because their unrealistic, doctrinaire 
adaptations of Benthamite postulates ill-pre- 
pared them for parliamentary experiences. He 
notes that they were indeed successful in in- 
troducing administrative reforms and in in- 
fluencing the course of the history of ideas 
(both outside the scope of this book), but in 
terms of their self-imposed legislative mission, 
they were admitted failures. Drawing upon 
their articles, speeches, reviews, and corre- 
spondence, Mr. Hamburger exposes their con- 
flicts between incremental and organic reform, 
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cooperative and aggressive parliamentary strat- 
egies, and affiliation and separation from the 
Whig Party. 

He attributes their defeats to their indeci- 
siveness, which in turn was a function of their 
‘false perceptions” and “misleading interpre- 
tations.” For example, in exalting the masses, 
“The People,” as a viable political base, they 
underestimated the degree of class conscious- 
ness among Chartists and also predicted the 
merging of the “aristocratic” Whig and Tory 
parties. Consequently, they were torn between 
their expectations and their experiences. But 
Mr. Hamburger concludes that these ineffec- 
tual politicians were only on the periphery of 
the ideological tradition, for “their fantasies of 
new worlds never became grotesque, and their 
efforts to transform their own world always re- 
mained within the ground rules accepted by 
their contemporaries.” 

This book sustains interest, but it is chrono- 
logically confusing. Its deliberate.skimming or 
omission of major Utilitarian philosophical 
tracts and lack of a well-defined historical con- 
text may unduly limit its contribution to 
political studies. Moreover, the author’s em- 
phasis on parliamentary strategies may be ex- 
cessively narrow, in view of the other accom- 
plishments of the Philosophical Radicals. 

At the risk of being all too encompassing, 
Mrs. Letwin has sought to capture the spirit 
of a century by examining seminal thinkers and 
the shifting intellectual contexts confronting 
them. Her selection of Hume, Bentham, Mill, 
and Webb follows the familiar outlines of the 
ancestry and heritage of Utilitarianism. How- 
ever, she departs from this traditional ap- 
proach in the nature and breadth of her focus. 
She has chosen to integrate the whole spectrum 
of character, background, taste, and ideas, 
rather than to confine herself to what is usually 
construed as political theory. 

Mrs. Letwin challenges modern efforts to 
channel nineteenth century thought into the 
cleavage between advocates of laissez-faire and 
proponents of the welfare state. Instead, she 
attempts to reveal previously hidden affinities 
and divergencies. Her introductory section 
offers glimmerings of such new alignments and 
disagreements. Thus, she -announces that 
“John Mill denounces nature in the same terms 
as the Scots Presbyterian ministers were casti- 
gated by Hume” or that “the aversion to 
magic, that more than any other sentiment 
unites John Mill to Bentham, leads him to 
qualify liberty for the sake of progress.” But 
these insights are less apparent in the text, and 
the absence of a concluding section does not 
strengthen her undertaking. 
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The theme which motivates her choice of. 
title is presumably the loss of certainty incum- 


bent upon Hume’s attack on the Puritan ina_- 


heritance. She then traces the impact of re- 
sidual Puritanism through the lives and works 

of the four selected theorists. In the course of 
her survey, she shows how political science 
emerged from Hume’s description of politics as 
one of many social activities, impervious to 

esoteric knowledge or scientific technique; 

through Bentham’s attempt to render politics.a 
mechanical sphere of impersonality; to- Mill’s 
view of politics as the realm of liberation and 

constraint, guided by scientific method; finally, 
to Webb’s elevation of politics, as a science, 
into a pseudo-religion. 

Mrs. Letwin offers a variety of thematig, sa 
material which she does not completely int 
grate. (However, it may well defy such integra- 
tion.) In addition, the sparcity of references to 
recent secondary source materials may tend to 
exaggerate her claim to novelty. For instance, 
J. B. Stewart’s exposition of Hume’s political 
writings is suggestive of affinities with Ben- 
tham rather than with Burke. But Mrs. Letwin 
does question F. Watkins’ and J. A. Passmore’s 
treatment of Hume and E. Halevy’s interpreta- 
tion of Bentham, along with other issues. De- 
spite the preceding reservations, Mrs. Letwin 
has written a most informative and readable 
work. 

In part, these two books converge and com- 
plement each other. Mrs. Letwin’s Bentham, 
is a tolerant eccentric whose theories and social 
gadgeteering were designed to maximize the 
arena of human choice. In a brief chapter, she 
depicts James Mill as a secular puritan, who 
introduced metaphysical and philosophical 
ideas into Bentham’s doctrines and who spoke 
as if he were laying down universal laws with- 
out Bentham’s saving qualifications, 

Mr. Hamburger is more concerned to show 
how James Mill transformed Bentham’s meth- 
ods of analysis into political tools. The elder 
Mill rendered the concept “sinister interest” 
into a virtual synonym for “aristocracy”; its 
antonym is “The People.” This latter emphasis 
leads Hamburger to argue that the classic On 
Government is not a defense of middle class in- 
terests, as is popularly assumed, but promotes 
the interests of a broader ‘The People.” Mrs. 
Letwin accepts this interpretation, He goes on 
to indicate how the Radicals adapted James 
Mill’s political creed to parliamentary reform, 

Both authors note the tendency of young 
Mill to have developed broader horizons than 
his parent or colleagues. Whereas Mr. Ham- 
burger suggests that Mill had to reconcile his 
father’s “democratic influence” with the 
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Comfte-Saint-Simon scientific elitism, Mrs. 
Letwin would seem to conclude that father and 
„son may have shared elitist notions, in view of 
ames Mill’s residual belief in a Calvinist elect. 
She does assert that Mill senior was more con- 
cerned with an elite’s abuse of power while 
Jobn Mill expected an elite to lead the ignorant 
masses. Mrs. Letwin demonstrates how John 
Mill’s resolution of conflicting views contrib- 
uted to Beatrice Webb’s scientism while Mr. 
Hamburger relegates the alleged debt to a foot- 
note. He indicates that Mill was able to sustain 
his hopes for the Philosophical Radicals in 
Parliament longer than his colleagues and that 
his synthesis of views may have encouraged 
this. The scope of the bcoks led each author in 
„afferent directions. 
- Mr. Hamburger explored difficulties beset- 
ting a group of doctrinaire political scientists in 
Parliament, and Mrs. Letwin traced the 
emergence of a reverence for scientific politics. 
While modern scholarly techniques have in- 
deed been refined, neither the pursuit of cer- 


tainty nor the role of intellectuals in politics is 


without current applicability. The trends that 
Mr. Hamburger and Mrs. Letwin have iso- 
lated and attributed to the nineteenth century 
may have intensified in the twentieth. 
BARBARA JANE SILBERDICK 
City College, New York 


r A Behavioral Theory of the Firm. By RICHARD 

A M. Crerr anp James G. Marca. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. Pp. 
ix, 332.’ $9.00.) 


Oh joy! to welcome the Ruview, though 
belatedly, to the ranks of BTOF reviewers.* 
For in the bulrushes of the business context of 
their work lie innovations of theory and method 
of great promise for students of organizational 
decision processes—a broad category in which I 
mean to include a diverse and large group of 
political scientists. 

Chapters 3-6 specify and link together with 
propositions a set of basic elements of organiza- 
tional decision processes. Organizational goals 
are viewed as partly independent (potentially 
inconsistent) levels of aspiration. Decisions are 
functions of goals and of perceptions of alterna- 
tives, consequences, performance of the orga- 

_nhization and other like organizations, and states 
of the world. Of the set of goals, only some are 
considered at one time, hence attention-focus- 
ing processes occupy an important place in the 
theory. Organizational search, triggered by 


* See esp. S. Winter, 54 AHR 144 (1964); K. 


r 


Boulding, 29 ASR 592 (1964); and R. Day, 32 


Econometrica 461 (1964). 
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problems (discrepancies between aspirations 
and performance), generates information which 
may affect perceptions and thus decisions. 

Basic processes for changing these elements 
are proposed: with experience, the organization 
adjusts levels of aspiration, rules which focus 
attention on selected goals, and rules for search. 
The behavior of each of these elements is indi- 
cated with propositions, e.g., about the direc- 
tion and rate of change in levels of aspiration 
given different kinds of experience, and about 
the occasions for search. Sometimes a mathe- 
matical form for a proposition is suggested as 
well. 

Many of the concepts are intuitively ap- 
pealing and valuable additions even to the 
language of less ambitious descriptions. They 
alert us to phenomena we have perceived’ or 
dimly felt but have not been able to specify and 
to disentangle conceptually from the maze of 
detailed knowledge. Case studies should benefit 
immensely from the illustrations in every chap- 
ter of the theoretical uses to which case studies 
can be put. 

Chapters 7, 8 and 10 describe the structure 
and operation of extremely detailed computer 
simulation models—operational descriptions 
for some kinds of decisions in firms of some of 
the aspects of decision-making discussed in 
chapters 3-6. The authors chose to push very 
far in the direction of precise and exhaustive 
statements about the networks of decision rules 
that result in choice, while setting aside for the 
moment problems of data collection for the 
large-scale empirical work that will be neces- 
sary to test and (more likely) to elaborate their 
theories. Variables spill onto the pages of these 
chapters by the dozen. It is frequently not clear 
what, if any, relationship they have to a set of 
data; what, if any, operations one performs to 
obtain values for the variables; and what, if 
any, rationale justifies the assignments of spe- 
cific values to the variables for the simulation 
runs. (On the other side, comparisons of model 
outputs with real-world decision series seem to 
establish at the least the predictive capability 
of the models.) 

The invention of variables and the hypo- 
thetical specification of their values are im- 
portant theoretical tasks, but some of these 
values and variables are closer to data and to 
data-gathering operations than others; indica- 
tions about relationships between variables, 
values, and data would have been helpful. 
Among other things, this would have given us 
some hints about the mode of thinking that 
constructs simulation models. Invention, pre- 
cise specification, construction of systems of 
propositions and variables, and experimenta- 
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tion with such systems, are not the forte of 
politica: science. A modest pedagogical effort 
would Lave gone a long way. 

In the same theoretical context as the simu- 
lations, O. E. Williamson constructs in chapter 
9 a mathematical model, with analytic solu- 
tions, rather than a simulation. Williamson’s 
model ky no means does everything the simula- 
tions dc, but for what it does, it is much more 
econom.c, communicable, understandable, and 
manipu.able by other researchers. One really 
has to try out the simulation models, to work 
them through either by hand or on the com- 
puter, so understand what they mean. The 
answers to at least some kinds of questions 
about model behavior are more accessible for 
mathematical models. Nevertheless, the au- 
thors’ erguments in favor of simulations, es- 
pecially in the appendices, cannot be casually 
set aside. I look forward to the clarification of a 
division of labor in which simulation is some- 
times an uneconomic and clumsy substitute for 
matherr.atics, sometimes a useful eomplement 
in the analysis of mathematical models, and 
sometimes a language and logical system of 
great flexibility that permits theoretical con- 
struction in modes presently awkward or im- 
possible in mathematics. 

The rear future (almost the present) will see 
the extension of these methods and concepts to 
political decision-making processes. It is also to 
be hoped that workers in the field will under- 
take research into the subprocesses identified 
here-——taking more manageable but still very 
important phenomena like learning and aspira- 
tion change, defining variables operationally, 
gathering data in a systematic and replicable 
way on a defined population, developing more 
detailed and operational models for the sub- 
process. This research will be, must be, strongly 
shaped by the suggestions for the behavior of 
these subprocesses and the relationships among 
them se; forth in this book. 

Rurus P. BROWNING 

University of Wisconsin 


Program. Budgeting—Program Analysis and the 
Federal Budget. Ep. By Davin Novick. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1965. Pp. 
382. $6.50.) 


Program Budgeting provides the intellectual 
framework and rationale for the planning- 
programming-budgeting system currently 
sweeping the Federal government. It is a 
RAND Corporation research study and builds 
upon other RAND studies, particularly those 
of Charles J. Hitech and Roland McKean, 
which have dealt with many of the same ideas 
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in the national defense and water resources 
fields. The study already possesses more than 
academic respectability; abridged versions pre- 


pared by the Government Printing Office were Oil 


circulated with Bureau of the Budget Circular 
66-3, which announced the new budgeting 
system. 

The book consists of a series of separate but 
interrelated essays and is divided into three 
parts, the first and third of which are of most 
interest to political scientists. The first part 
analyzes the role of the budget in government 
decision-making and sets forth the conceptual 
framework of program budgeting, including 
the significance of cost-utility analysis. The 
second part describes actual and potential ap- 
plications of the concept in such fields a 
national defense, space exploration, transporta 
tion, education, public health and natural re- 
sources. The final part discusses the problems 
to be encountered in implementing a program 
budget. 

The book’s major premise is “that a govern- 
ment can determine its policies most effectively 
if it chooses rationally among alternative 
courses of action, with as full knowledge as 
possible of the implications of those alterna- 
tives” (p. 26). Program budgeting will facil- 
itate the choice process by “(1) providing a 
framework for more clearly defining the alter- 
natives among which choices must be made and 
(2) creating an information system that will 
assist in measuring costs in relation to accom- 
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plishments” (p. 18). The “rationality” the’ 


authors seek in government decisions accords 
with economic theories of “efficient” resource 
allocation which seek to maximize benefits for a 
given level of expenditure or to achieve a given 
level of benefits for the least cost. 

To improve the allocation of limited re- 
sources, increasing use of cost-utility analyses 
is encouraged. Indeed, the use of such analyses 
is a central tenet in the authors’ definition of 
program budgeting. This requirement reduces 
to nearly zero the amount of program budget- 
ing being done by state and local governments 
despite the highly creditable improvements 
being made at these levels in the name of this 
concept. However, the authors maintain a laud- 
able balance on the role such highly sophisti- 
cated and rigorous techniques can play in 
governmental decision-making. “... we visu- 
alize cost-utility analysis as playing a somewhat 
modest, though very significant, role in the 
overall decision-making process. In reality, 
most major long-range-planning decision prob- 
lems must ultimately be resolved primarily on 
the basis of intuition and judgment. We suggest 
that the main role of analysis should be to 
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sharpen this intuition and judgment. In prac- 
tically no case should it be assumed that the re- 
sults of the analysis will make the decision.” 
dp, 67, italics theirs.) l 
Of course, the budget does much more than 
allocate financial and economic resources. It 
shows the current status of an enormous and 
continuing struggle for political power. It 
evolves from a system of social as well as legal 
relationships. It entails both commitments and 
sanctions. Divergent goals, roles, strategies and 
communications all play a part in its develop- 
ment. The authors recognize these factors 
which stem from the bargaining nature of the 
budgetary process and they give careful 
thought to the kinds of changes, congressional 
as well as administrative, which are implicit in 
he full implementation of their concepts. They 
expect the ultimate characteristics of the new 
system to be shaped by political realities and 
necessities, but the attributes of these forces 
and the limitations they may impose are not 
given the insightful analysis they deserve. Al- 
though the authors may have significantly un- 
derestimated these problems, they are, inter- 
estingly, much more tirnid in their timetable 
for implementation than the President himself. 
One other assumption of the study must be 
questioned. “Implicit throughout our discus- 
sion has been the proposition that the program 
budget is a neutral tool. It has no polities.” 
7 (P. 370.) “The proposed budget structure is 
Ţ essentially a politically neutral instrument.” 
(P. 358.) These assertions are incorrect on at 
least two grounds. First, no change in a budget- 
ary process will be politically neutral because 
it will affect the outputs of that system, to the 
advantage of some interests and to the dis- 
advantage of others. The authors would prob- 
ably contend that this situation results from 
the process of change and not from the instru- 
-ment employed. However, they are on less 
secure ground on a second point. They have 
criticized the existing system because it 
facilitates certain economically illogical ap- 
proaches to budgeting by fostering incremental 
changes and ‘hold the line” decisions. They do 
not recognize that the institutionalization of 
any budgetary system will tend to favor cer- 
tain approaches to public expenditure decisions 
rather than others. With its emphasis upon 
-quantitative analysis, it is not too much to 
suspect that full implementation of the pro- 
gram budgeting they propose would skew de- 
cisions and information toward those alterna- 
tives most susceptible of reasonably valid 
quantification. In addition, the Corps of 
Engineers has long demonstrated the adapta- 
bility to political necessities of quantification 
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itself. No tool, particularly one which stresses 
changes in the information system upon which 
public decisions will be made, can be neutral 
in the political bargaining environment of 
federal budgeting. 

The book suffers, particularly in terms of 
repetition, from the fact that it was written by 
different people at different times for different 
purposes. Nonetheless it is the most sophisti- 
cated, comprehensive and balanced discussion 
of program budgeting yet published. It is hav- 
ing and will continue to have an enormous im- 
pact, not only within the federal government 
but well beyond. 

S. KENNETH HOWARD 

University of North Carolina 


The Assistant Secretaries: Problems and Pro- 
cesses of Appoiniment. By Dean E. MANN, 
with Jameson W. Doig. (Washington, D. C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1965. Pp. 310.) 


Shortly after the inauguration of President 
Kennedy in 1961, a veteran officer of the 
British colonial service, then visiting this 
country, expressed to me his utter amazement 
at the wholesale transfer of administrative 
leadership in Washington, a process he con- 
sidered appallingly disorderly and inefficient. 
His reaction was probably not untypical of 
public officials who are accustomed to strong 
and stable administrative classes which could 
survive party changes and even political rev- 
olutions with little bureaucratic disturbance. 
Until fairly recently, not a great deal of system- 
atic attention was given to the “disorderly” 
process of transition of administrative-political 
leadership in this country, unique and signif- 
icant as it is to our system of governance, and 
to the kinds of executive leadership it produces 
for us.} 

The Eisenhower election in 1952, ending as it 
did twenty consecutive years of Democratic 
administrations, had something of a shock 
effect, and it was shortly followed by studies 
and reports by the American Assembly and the 
Second Hoover Commission, both of which ad- 
dressed much of their consideration on person- 
nel to problems of political and career leader- 
ship. Since that time, there has been a rising 
surge of studies and books about the higher 
public services, about the process of political 


1 Although, on the latter point, one should men- 
tion the pioneering contributions of Arthur W. 
Macmahon and John D. Millett, Federal Amdinis- 
trators (Columbia University Press, 1939) and of 
the sociologically oriented Higher Civil Servants in 
American Society by Reinhard Bendix (University 
of Colorado Press, 1949). 
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L 
transition, about the Cabinet, about political 
and career executives. 

The Brookings Institution has undoubtedly 
been the major contributor to our expanding 
store of knowledge about these subjects,? and 
Mann’s and Doig’s book on The Assistant 
Secretaries is a significant addition to the series.? 
This is a study of Federal political appoint- 
ments at the second level—i.e., under secre- 
taries, assistant secretaries of departments and 
deputy administrators of certain agencies—in 
the Truman administration, the Eisenhower 
administration, and the first year of the Ken- 
nedy administration. It is based primarily 
upon interviews in some depth of, and about, a 
sample of 108 appointees to these positions. 
The inicsviewees include not alone the ap- 
pointees themselves but also a great variety of 
others in the executive and legislative branches 
and elsewhere-who had to do with their ap- 
pointments, and also superior and career 
officer colleagues for purposes of evaluating 
their effectiveness. The objectives, as stated by 
the authors were (1) “to obtain information on 
the 108 appointments’—their backgrounds, 
their views of the job, their reasons for leaving, 
the effect of the jobs on their careers, etc.; (2) 
“to gain a broader perspective of the whole re- 
cruitment process”; and (3) “to obtain addi- 
tional appraisals on the general level of political 
executive performance,” in this instance the 
sample being broadened to comprehend: 317 
different political executives who were rated by 
48 officials aquainted with their work. 

The product is a well organized, readable, 
and highly informative account of an important 
segment of the Federal administration which 
students of American public administration, 
administrative politics, and the sociology of our 
public administration will not want to miss. 
The text is liberally sprinkled with accounts of 
individual cases which this reader found in- 


2 There is not space here for a proper biblio- 
graphical listing, but such a list would surely in- 
clude the studies by David and Pollack on Ezecu- 
tives for Government (1957), Bernstein on The Job 
of the Federal Executive (1958), Henry on Presiden- 
tial Transitions (1960), Stanley on Professional 
Personnel for the City of New York (1963), The 
Higher Civil Service (1964), and Changing Admin- 
istrations (1965) and Kilpatrick et al., The Image 
of the Federal Service with its accompanying 

. Source Book (1964). 

3 It will by no means conclude the Brookings 
contributions. Probably to be published this 
year is a study by Stanley, Mann, and Doig, ten- 
tatively entitled Men Who Govern: A Biographical 
Profile of Federal Political Executives, 1933-66.’ 
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teresting though somewhat distracting: partly 
because I found myself repeatedly trying to 


identify the characters hidden behind io ie 


pseudonyms; partly because the cases seemed 
to illustrate everything and made generaliza- 
tion almost impossible. The statistical data are 
interesting 
might have been more authoritative had the 
sample been larger. The authors’ own observa- 
tions, generalizations, and conclusions, inter- 
spersed through the book, and the recommen- 
dations in the closing chapter are perhaps its 
most useful features. They sometimes confirm, 
sometimes question, sometimes refute one’s 
own beliefs and prejudices. There are occa- 
sional confusions and seeming contradictions. 


Thus, “The ratings given raise serious doub 


and suggestive although some _ 


whether there is any important causal relations” 


ship between occupational background and 
performance.” But in the paragraphs which 
follow, ... government officials as a group 
were considered to be better executives than 
men who came exclusively from the private 
sector’; and “men from primary careers in 
banking and finance . . . were given the highest 
ratings. ... Executives from private industry 
(mainly manufacturing) ... were given much 
poorer ratings.” Are the authors suggesting 
that the ratings themselves are unreliable? In- 
cidentally, the academic fraternity will be in- 
terested, though perhaps not totally surprised, 
that “... those holding doctoral degrees and 


those who had no college education were the ' 
two groups having the highest percentage of 


below average ratings.” (Parentheses and italics 
added; all quotes from pp. 247-250.) 

One concludes this work like other studies of 
this kind, with a sense of vague disquiet: that 
he has added significantly to his knowledge; 
but that he needs a conceptual framework 
about American society and its government 
within which, or against which, to fit the em- 
perical findings. This is no criticism of the book, 
which is altogether an admirable and important 
contribution. Although the authors find things 
to criticize and to recommend in their conclud- 
ing chapter, one’s general reaction is that on 
the whole the assistant secretaries are com- 
petent, hardworking, and dedicated. But are 
they representative of the American people and 
their interests? (In' sociological terms, they 


clearly are not, whether considered geographic-q 


ally or occupationally or économically.) Are 
they politically responsive, and if so, to whom 
—and should they be? How do they relate to 
the age-old issues of policy and administration 
and politics and administration? Where do they 
fit in the efficiency syndrome of career bureau- 
cracy? Are they, or are some of them, a part of 
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a “power elite” a la C. Wright Mills (or Dwight 
Eisenhower) or of an “establishment” a la 
_/ Richard Rovere? Perhaps some profound social 
scientist may soon pull together our accumu- 


Jating knowledge about our government and . 


governors into a new and fresh synthesis. The 
models of administration-politics, of bureau- 
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cracy, and of elites which we have inherited 
from the past are hardly adequate for the com- 
plexity and pace of America’s governmental 
world today. But pluralism as an end-all and 
escape-all is not very satisfying either. 
FREDERICK C. MOSHER 
University of California, Berkeley 
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POLITICAL THEORY, HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT, > 
AND METHODOLOGY 


Enter Piato: Classical Greece and the Origins of 
Social Theory. By Auvin W. GOULDNER. (New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., Publ., 1965. Pp. ix, 
407. $3.50.) 


Enter Plato, Alvin Gouldner tells us, is an at- 
tempt at a viable history of Platonic social theory. 
The author has undertaken what is a substan- 
tially new kind of enterprise for himself because of 
bis belief that the histories of social theory written 
to date are substantial failures. The successful 
study of social theory, in his view, requires the 
creation of a new intellectual genre, “ʻa genre’ 
which will be one part history, one part sociology, 
one part criticism, the whole encased in a mem- 
branous boundary permitting the mutual access 
of facts to values and of technical analysis to cul- 
tural interests.” 

Enter Plato then is in part a sociology of knowl- 
edge which uses our contemporary sociological 
and analytic sophistication to comprehend both 
the triumphs and flaws of Platonic theory, not 
only as those of Plato himself but as culture- 
linked. The effort is a work of analytic power, 
creative insight, and breadth of focus that is all 
too rare among current publications. At times 
the reader is so swept up by the author’s com- 
mand and use of psychology, political science, 
anthropology, communications theory, sociology, 
social psychology, aesthetics, etc. that he lets his 
critical guard down. Fascination with the author’s 
theoretical agility is liable to inhibit any hard 
critique of the evidence for and the plausibility of 
Gouldner’s applications of modern theories to 
the Athenian world. 

The book’s applications of modern behavioralis- 
tic insight to Hellenic culture and Platonic amelio- 
ratives for that culture are imaginative and ar- 
resting. For example, Gouldner analyzes the 
traditional Greek ‘contest system’ in terms of 
game theory and shows such contests to have 
caused zrave tensions for the Hellenic world be- 
cause they approximated a zero-sum game. He 
then shows how Plato’s emphasis on wisdom and 
temperance as goals for which men should con- 
test converted the game to a non-zero-sum one, 
which was less disruptive to the society as a whole. 
In another application of modern insight, the 
author uses conflict and communications theory 
to spell out, more clearly and explicitly than 
Plato himself could do, why the latter’s emphasis 
on a division of labor end specialization would 
alleviate the social disunity which plagued Attica. 


Of course, Gouldner is able to do more than sup- 
port and refine Platonic insight with his modern 
perspective. He also uses it to reveal internal 
flaws in the ideal polis postulated and worked out 
in The Republic and The Laws. For example, by 
using the notion of status congruency he shows 
that Plato’s hope of increasing the prestige hier- 
archy vis-à-vis the other two basic status hier- 
archies of wealth and power was destined to face 
grave difficulties. 

Gouldner is more than a critic of Plato; he is 
also a sociologist of Platonic and Hellenic knowl- 
edge. One of the most fascinating parts of the 
book is his analysis of the cultural and social 
sources of Platonic metaphysics in which he at- 
tempts to connect the Greek distrust of nature as 
inherently disorderly to the Hellenic institution 
of slavery. By showing that the Athenian citizen 
was psychologically compelled to treat slaves as 
nonpersons, he suggests that the citizen was 
unable to comprehend them. Since the citizen’s 
interpersonal world was intimately interwoven 
with these ‘‘nonpersons” from early childhood on, 
he generalized his own experience of their un- 
predictability and strangeness to his whole social 
surroundings and thus came to believe in the in- X 
herent disorder of nature. : 

Gouldner not only exposes Plato to this kind of 
sociology of knowledge analysis, but cites as one of 
the essential lacunae of The Laws the absence of 
just such an approach by Plato himself. He argues 
that while Plato focuses on the psychological 
causes of man’s ignorance and anomia, i.e., his 
natural drives which subvert his reason, he fails 
to see explicitly and systematically the social con- 
ditions which cause and foster ignorance. 

Having shown some of the ways in which 
Gouldner uses modern social theory to refine, 
analyze, and criticize Plato, we must now examine 
the methodological validity of the authors 
arguments. One must have reservations about the 
kinds of evidence Gouldner musters in supporting 
his propositions. For example, he cites both the 
popular drinking songs of Attica and the works of 
the great tragedians in trying to assess what—qj 
values the Greeks held dear and how they saw 
the world. One may well ask whether those two 
expressive media were addressed to the same au- 
dience or, for that matter, created by the same 
segments of the population. At times Gouldner 
seems to take the citizenry of the polis as a group 
sharing the same values and cognitive orienta- 
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tion. Might it not be just as probable, if not more 
so, that the belief systems of the members of even 
this select group of freemen substantially varied 
Min depth, structure, and basic orientation. Even if 
the citizenry were culturally monolithic in some 
sense, how justified is it to take the works of the 
immortal poets as guides to the values of the 
average citizen? 
Gouldner tries to anticipate the above criticism 
by showing that the growth of the philosophic 
rationalism of Plato was not discontinuous with 
the intellectualism of the average Athenian ur- 
banite. His “evidence” for this judgment, how- 
ever the radically rational nature of Solon’s 
reforms, Hesiod’s description of the good man, 
and Homer’s characterization of Odysseus, is far 
ii convincing. After all, descriptions of 

Homeric heroes and of the work of one of the 
greatest statesmen of Hellenic history cannot be 
accepted as indicators of the values and orienta- 
tions of the average Greek citizen. The author’s 
dilemma, like that of many historians, is that he 
has no better evidence. If he is to try to come to 
grips with the Hellenic world and Plato from his 
own modern, sociological perspective, he must 
make the best use of what he has. His enterprise 
is a worthy one, and we cannot expect the same 
methodological standards of his work on Plato 
that we would were he analyzing a contemporary 
social theorist. We can, however, expect him to 
be aware of and to point out the methodological 
limits and problems of his enterprise.—SıpNeEY R. 
yO Varomas, Haverford College. 


Marxismus und das menschliche Individuum. By 
Apax Scuarr. (Vienna: Europa Verlag, 1965. 
Pp. 349. Translated from the Polish, Marksizm 
a jednostka ludzka.) 


On October 12, 1965, a Secretary of the Polish 
Party’s Central Committee, Zenon Kliszko, spe- 
cifically attacked Schaff and this book, claiming 
that it encouraged “‘imperialism’s present tactic, 
calculated to’ make socialism ‘softer’.” Schaff, in 
the name of “true” Marxism, defends it as “revo- 
lutionary humanism,” placing the fullest possible 
development of the individual human personality 
as the primary goal of socialism. He bases his 
arguments principally on Marx’s “younger” 
work, written in 1848. He claims that three 
factors combine to require a general reassessment 
of Marxist ideology: the publication only in 1932 
of this 1848 work significantly changes the mean- 
ing of Marxism, inserting important elements not 
known to earlier Marxists; the end of Stalinism 
and the resulting thaw in ideological position; and 
the fact that socialism now exists in several coun- 
tries, and is sufficiently firmly established to be 
able to afford a truly critical look at itself un- 
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encumbered by overwhelming concern with sur- 
vival alone. 

Schaff refreshingly deals with Brave New World 
(Aldous Huxley), 1984 (George Orwell), We 
(Zamyatin), and many other criticisms of Com- 
munism from all parts of the ideological spectrum. 
He recognizes all sorts of problems as “real” under 
both socialism and capitalism, grouping most of 
them together under “alienation.” While insist- 
ing that “his”? Marx deals far more effectively 
with the roots of alienation than does capitalism 
or any other ideology or society, he also delineates 
many specific causes of alienation in contempo- 
rary socialist countries. Tyranny and de-human- 
ization must be countered by “rehabilitation” 
of the individual. The State continues to be an in- 
strument of fore, and alienates many. The spe- 
cialized, hierarchical bureaucracy, with accom- 
panying significant differences in standard-of- 
living of various groups, leads to frustration and 
dissatisfaction. ‘Substituting decrees for truth” 
does not work, and censorship and State inter- 
ference in science and art cause alienation. De- 
fining the good life from above can never satisfy 
men, who must define it for themselves, and their 
definitions inevitably differ. 

Schaff also contends that the present socialist 
elite fails to provide a desirable “model” for new, 
non-egotistic, socialist man. The fear of the out- 
come of free discussion and silencing of criticism 
alienates many. Anti-Semitism and anti-intel- 
lectualism are encouraged instead of combatted 
by the leadership. The educational system abys- 
mally fails to meet contemporary conditions and 
demands. Conservatism and traditionalism mark 
many of the leaders, who resist instead of en- 
courage change. Delinquency, hooliganism, and 
drunkenness are concrete manifestations of 
alienation under socialism. Some socialist coun- 
tries are just as underdeveloped as any other 
countries in the world, and the socialist camp’s un- 
even economic stature causes alienation. 

The depersonalization of man in industrial 
society, the mechanization and automation of 
production, the ever-increasing specialization of 
modern life, affect socialists as they do capitalists. 
But yet, Schaff argues that socialism is superior 
to capitalism in that it has eliminated two of the 
many sources of alienation: private property and 
worship of money. 

Loneliness, fear, isclation, boredom, uncer- 
tainty, all exist in modern socialist countries. 
Some of this will always exist; these sentiments 
are even enjoyed by some people and constitute 
their version of happiness. They will never dis- 
appear completely, but socialism’s task is to elimi- 
nate as many as possible of the economic and 
social causes. Socialism to Schaff is “a social order 
of the true and full development of the individual 
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personality of every single person,” although he 
sometimes transmutes this into the greatest good 
for the greatest possible number. Communism, 
states Schaff, does not make identical the interests 
of the individual and of society; to him, this per- 
verts Marxism. 

The State will not wither away, and profes- 
sional bureaucracy is a necessity. Absolute 
equality of men will never prevail. New profes- 
sional and social groups form under socialism. He 
quotes Orwell, “All animals are equal, but some 
are more equal than others.” 

The individual must enjoy unforced choice 
among various alternatives, and that choice can- 
not be made for him. Socialist man is also ‘‘con- 
demned to freedom.” Collision of opposing view- 
points is “the soul of the dialectic,” and no one, 
Politburo or not, can prejudge the outcome. 

But then Schaff recoils from the implications of 
his own statements: the State should “interfere 
no more than is necessary,” and ‘‘clearly false and 
reactionary views should be silenced.” ‘The con- 
nection between culture and politics must be rec- 
ognized, and be handled with appreciation of full 
responsibility for political implications.” Schaff 
in this justifies Kliszko. 

Schaff assumes that peaceful coexistence will 
last a long time, and that changes in capitalism 
will be evolutionary in character. In these condi- 
tions, Schaff also dares to suggest that not only 
will socialism be influencing capitalism, but also 
capitalism will influence socialism. He does not go 
on, however, to postulate an ultimate conver- 
gence. i 

Probably psychologically sound is Schaff’s 
proposition that government by central com- 
mand, intolerance of criticism and opposition, 
interference in and censorship of quarrels of all 
sorts in all areas of thought, “is directly propor- 
tional to political and ideological weakness” felt 
by the leaders; that those who have faith in their 
ideology do not fear the outcome of the oper 
clash of ideas. 

Schaff also argues that freedom and indepen- 
dent thought require practice, all the more in 
countries which have no history of centuries o7 
practice of bourgeois democracy. The “military” 
type of command in socialist countries, the re- 
quirement of unquestioning obedience, will always 
alienate, and will cripple the potential range of 
the individual human personality. Perhaps 
Schaff’s position can be summed up as, “Marx vs. 
Lenin,” although the author himself of course 
never attacks Lenin or discusses ‘‘Leninism.”” 

He hits hard at anti-Semitism (pp. 290-292). 
He underlines the hypocrisy of East European 
socialists expressing solidarity with Negroes, when 
their countries have absolutely no Negro problem. 
Their specific “racist” problem is anti-Semitism, 
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which the leaders try to hide or to deny. Schaff in- 
sists that the Communist Party, as the ruling 
elite, bears the political and moral rpp 
for this, and that the image this elite sets of “new” 
socialist man” is tainted by racism, and racists 
cannot (in Schaff’s formulation) be true Com- 
munists. 

Schaff argues that the Polish educational sys- 
tem, at least, is “fantastically conservative,” and 
must be changed without delay. He judges that 
the faults are fundamental: the number of years 
in school is far too few for the mass of the popula- 
tion, and the use of the present limited school- 
time is simply not adapted to present and foresee- 
able future conditions. The education now is much 
too narrowly technical and job oriented; the 
masses must be prepared for increasing free time) a 
and need artistic and cultural study. g 

He sees automation and “electronic brains” as 
increasingly shortening the workday and work- 
week, changing the whole pace of “work” in 
society. This ought to be a turning point: “We 
stand before the greatest revolution in the history 
of mankind,” and he welcomes it, but believes 
that happiness will not result without preparation 
of the mass of the people for it. Otherwise it will 
be a psychological and social disaster. 

Some of his comments and analysis concern 
Poland specifically. He states that especially in 
the years 1956-1958, it was popular for Polish 
young people to picture the “early Marx” as 
good, and the “mature Marx” as dogmatic and 
useless. Schaff himself argues that the mature X 
Marx flows logically and systematically from early 
Marx, and constitutes a positive and unified whole, 
but he judges that the important humanistic con- 
cerns of the early Marx have been ignored by most 
later Marxists. 

He also characterizes Poland’s historical heri- 
tage as including non-conformity and lack of 
social discipline. He depicts “one of the most 
serious results of the confusion after October” as 
“this sickness” of great popularity of sensational 
novels, comics, Wild West stories, and movie 
“sex bombs.” 

Schaff bitterly condemns the evil done by 
Stalin and the “personality cult” (pp. 270-271; 
280-281), and argues that the phenomenon is im- 
possible to understand, to fight, and to overcome 
without seriously analyzing its real social causes. 
It cannot be dismissed as an “‘accidental’’ develop- 
ment. BES 

All this seems to come to an honest and thought- 
ful argument for tolerance, decency, and honesty; 
clear recognition of serious problems not solved by 
socialism; an “optimistic” expectation that many 
but not all of the problems can be solved; and all 
within a context of Marxist ideology. Schaff in a 
sense presents a blueprint of the way in which 
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Marxism might in fact “mellow” without ever 
attacking the ideology oi its founder. It should 
-also be seen as one of many arguments in con- 
A temporary Communism for far-reaching modifi- 
cations and changes. The official attack on it prob- 
ably will not stifle Schaff, and certainly will not 
stop others from pursuing such lines of thought. 
The very survival of Communism will probably 
require the kind of flexibility Schaff wants, and 
voices like his will be heard in increasing number 
and intensity. And of course it will be far easier 
for us to live with Schaffs than with Stalins or 
Kliszkos. But Kliszko is still the Party Secretary. 
—Roszeurt A. Ruren, University of North Carolina. 


Ta arzism in the Modern World. EDITED BY MiLo- 

“ RAD M. DracuxKovitcu. (Stanford, California: 
Published for the Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution and Peace by Stanford University 
Press, 1965. Pp. xv, 293. $5.95.) 


Marxism in the Modern World is a by-product of 
the conference organized by the Hoover Institu- 
tion in October, 1964, to mark the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of International I— 
the International Workingmen’s Association—in 
London, on September 28, 1864. The volume 
covers the to-be-expected topics such as Leninism, 
Stalinism, Khrushchevism and Maoism, which 
are handled by some of the most distinguished 
names in Western journalism and scholarship. Un- 

, fortunately, however, no one from the “Marxist 

world” was asked to contribute to this symposium 
on ‘Marxism in the modern world,” not even a 
Sartre or a Marcuse. This is partially. understand- 
able in terms of the sympathies and purposes of 
some of the Hoover Institution staff, who were 
heavily involved in the Goldwater candidacy in 
the summer and fall of 1964. It is nonetheless 
lamentable. 

With the exception of one author, the low level 
of whose contribution should have precluded its 
inclusion in the collection, the renowned contrib- 
utors do the first-rate kinds of jobs—and take 
the kinds of positions—that we have come to ex- 
pect of them. In the order of their presentations: 
Raymond Aron (“The Impact of Marxism in the 
Twentieth Century”) displays great grasp. 
Bertram Wolfe (‘‘Leninism”) once again demon- 
strates why he is considered one of our most 

_ gifted writers. Merle Fainsod’s analysis (‘‘Khru- 
‘hchevism’’) is, as always, logical and clear. Adam 
Ulam’s insights into “Titoism” remain, to my 
knowledge, the best around. Arthur Cohen 
(“Maoism”) is able within the context of his par- 
ticular point of view. Theodore Draper (‘“‘Cas- 
troism’’) is his same convince-through-the-sheer- 
mass-of-material self. Richard Lowenthal (“The 
Prospects for Pluralistic Communism”) writes 
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with comprehension and movement. My reaction 
to Boris Souvarine’s chapter (‘‘Stalinism’’) is in- 
dicated at the beginning of the paragraph. 

If there is anything “new” in the volume, itis to 
be found in the “viewing anews’’ of Ulam and 
Lowenthal. Both are concerned, in part, with the 
problems and prospects of maintaining even a 
formal unity in the international movement. No 
Communist Party wants the collapse of the inter- 
national component of Communism; but no sig- 
nificant Communist Party is willing to accept the 
control of any other Party. In this context Ulam 
concludes that “‘it is difficult to see how the Com- 
munist world could really become polycentric... 
the essence of Bolshevism from the beginning 
was that there was only one correct ideology, one 
correct road to power, and only one center of 
power and ideological arbiter.” 

The observation that the new is generally lack- 
ing here is not meant to indicate that the book is 
without value. It is an excellent, well-written and 
wide-ranging introduction admirably suited for 
the layman and the undergraduate. 

Nor is it my intention to discourage the holding 
of ‘international?’ meetings such as this one 
organized at Stanford. (I am only sorry that no 
one was willing to foot my bill to the Coast.) The 
contacts and the unofficial exchanges of ideas and 
information are often of great value. The books 
that come out of such conferences, unfortunately, 
usually do not reflect that value, especially to the 
nonparticipating specialist. However, if we must 
have books to have conferences, then by all 
means, let us have books. 

A final suggestion: for the editor, Mr. Drach- 
kovitch. He tells us in the Introduction that the 
papers included in this volume were those pre- 
sented on the second day of the conference. He 
expresses the expectation that the papers from 
the first and third days will be published in two 
separate volumes to appear at a later date. In 
light of highly reliable reports that have circu- 
lated as to the quality of those papers, I hope 
not.—Don N. Jacozss, Miami University, Ozford, 
Ohio. 


Conquest of Violence: The Gandhian Philosophy of 
Conflict, rev. ed. By Joan V. BONDURANT. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: . University of 
California Press, 1965. Pp. xxiii, 271. $1.75.) 


What to make of Gandhi? Joan Bondurant of- 
fers an answer by way of an impressive analysis 
of his invention of satyagraha, which she defines 
as a “technique of action” and regards as availa- 
ble to all who would moralize politics. This rather 
narrow definition reflects her assumption that 
Asian and Western orientations toward polities 
are fundamentally similar, and this governs the 
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direction and results of the study. As “technique” 
satyagraha comes not as challenge or alternative, 
rather as pointing toward fulfillment of the liberal 
tradition of the west. The implications of this 
thesis are worked out with clarity and force 
against a conventional picture of western political 
theory; its justification is not directly faced. 
Emergence of Gandhi’s ‘philosophy of con- 
flict” is examined in several episodes of satyagraha 
against a variety of opponents including Indians 


and the British. Clearly much more than moral 


jujitsu is involved, the defeat of a powerful ad- 
versary by the momentum of his own conscience. 
Satyagraha is a politicized metaethic. Gandhi 
used moral courage and conflict to discover 
moral “truth,” and ideally the outcome of con- 
frontation should be enlightenment and trans- 
formation of all concerned. No better elucidation 
of his methods has been presented; the interested 
will wish to consult also Arne Naess’s Gandhi and 
the Nuclear Age and J. P. Narayan’s Socialism, 
Sarvodaya, and Democracy. 

` From these perspectives, Bondurant conducts a 
comparison of Gandhi’s ideas with Hindu philos- 
ophy, conservative and anarchist doctrine, and 
with the political theories of idealism, Marxism, 
and liberal democracy. This manages to be il- 
luminating and yet curiously lacking in penetra- 
tion, so it seems to me. Consider that Hindu 
dharma, unlike natural law, never translates into 
natural rights. This suggests that morality and 
politics are related differently in Indian and West- 
ern civilization, but the author has assumed this 
possibility away. 

Gandhi is seen as transcending all types of 
western thought, although his is held to be in 
spirit closest to liberal democratic theory and 
practice, especially insofar as this depends upon 
faith in rational persuasion. Discussion, delibera- 
tion, and compromise are presented as ‘‘tech- 
niques” common to both Gandhian and democrat- 
ic politics. Also both aim at justice through ob- 
jectivity; Mary Parker Follett’s “law of the situa- 
tion” comes to mind. However, the spirit behind 
satyagraha is felt to be the more creative, to aim 
more deliberately at genuine integration than 
does liberal democracy. Perhaps comparison with 
Rousseau and Follett would have been appro- 
priate here. More truly distinctive of satyagraha 
is willingness tó resort to “self-suffering’”’ to dem- 
onstrate sincerity and resolve, to establish mutual 
confidence by an ultimate display of integrity. 
Having defined satyagraha as “technique,” Bon- 
durant goes on to call “suffering” a “tactic.” It 
looks rather more like a substitute for legal as- 
surance of personal security and reciprocity, a 
moral stand-in for the Leviathan. In contrast to 
Gandhi’s views, liberal and democratic thinking 
is allegedly characterized by a preoccupation with 
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“ends,” and with legally defined procedures and 
institutions, behind all of which stands the Hob- 


besian threat. Reliance on legality rather thang 
i] 


morality implies violence, guarantees it; for legally 
defined objectives are sharply defined and in- 
flexible; they preclude that ethical openness pos- 
sible only to men directly engaged in creatively 
resolving their differences. Their very legalism im- 
plies that not will but force and fear are at the 
foundation of Western polities and politics. We 
are invited to move with Gandhi to higher ground, 
from compromise to integration, from legal to 
moral politics. i 

Bondurant does not explicitly consider the 
possibility that Gandhism embodies a conception 
of political activity quite different from that dom- 


N, 


inant in Western theory and experience. On thè) an 
J 


basis of religious feeling and metaphysical belief” 


Gandhi opposes potentiality for moral trans- 
figuration to the rigidities of constitutionalism 
and legality. May it not be that his significance 
consists in an eruption of Eastern ethicism against 
Western legalism? He is resolutely opposed to 
reliance upon law and the state; these instrumen- 
talities impair ethical dignity, hinder our moral 
vocation. He wants to intensify conscience; this 
requires repression of instinct, a process central 
to Gandhi’s own life, and which would prevent 
the growth of a western type of personality. From 
the standpoint of the liberal tradition, Gandhism 
means the politicization of morality and inhibi- 
tion of moral freedom. 

Gandhi’s ideal is not freedom under law, rather 
social justice enforced through the mobilization of 
moral sentiment, the equality and fraternity of 
sarvodaya as developed in the work of Vinoba and 
Narayan. Can his “experiments in truth” be 
transferred to a politics designed to release, not to 
absorb moral energy and individuality? Gandhi 
provides not a model, but a mirror, one which 
Joan Bondurant has brilliantly polished —Joun 
W. CHAPMAN, University of Pittsburgh. 


The Social and Political Thought of Adam Fergu- 
son. By Davin Kerruer. (Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press, 1965. Pp. 325. $6.50.) 


This is an interesting and useful study of the 
moral and political predicament of the 18th cen- 
tury philosophes among whom Adam Ferguson 
belongs. Ferguson was with Hume, Robertson, 


M 


Smith, and Stewart a man who counted not ony y 


in Edinburgh but also in France and Germany for 
his books had a European as well as a British 
audience. He does not deserve his present-day 
neglect. Because he was a more representative 
figure than Hume or Smith, an analysis of his 
orientation and the roles he played can show typi- 
cal problems of the philosophes not only in Britain 
butin Europe. This Kettler has done, 
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Part I, about a third of the book, is devoted toa 


description of Ferguson’s milieu—the booming 
“economy of Scotland, the ’45, the universities and 
he Edinburgh intelligentsia they produced, the 
politics of Dundas—and a biographical sketch in 
which the dilemmas of the 18th century intellec- 
tual clearly emerge. Changing Scotland required 
analysis, criticism, and appraisal leading to ac- 
tion. But the social system separated thought and 
action by class barriers. The dialectic of social 
change gave rise to ambivalent feelings. Progress 
might mean increasing luxury and declining pub- 
lic spirit; the growing division of labor implied a 
constriction of view and functional inequality 
among workers which doomed republican ideals 
of social reorganization. Forced by conditions to 
“osk the pattern and rationale of social change, 
ut viewing ambivalently their results, and in no 
position to act themselves, philosophes like Fergu- 
son tended to think wishfully of a society inte- 
grated by “benevolent fellowship” assuming a 


Republican form, or to accept the status quo mod- 


ified to preserve liberties, or to see a reconciling 
force in an invisible hand of the progressive en- 
lightenment of Turgot and Condorcet. Action or 
passivity, withdrawal or struggle were alterna- 
tives not easily chosen and productive of tensions. 

The second and final part of Kettler’s book 
deals with these tensions in Ferguson’s works. 
Outlining the epistemic bases of Ferguson’s sys- 
tem, he goes on to describe the moral philosophy 

4 in which virtue and obligation are defined. Both 
~ have political implications; ambiguities here will 
be reflected in counsels to action. Ferguson 
largely disregarded Christian ethics; stoicism pas- 
sive in nature coexists in his works with an heroic 
ethic requiring “restless perfectionism.” Kettler 
argues that Ferguson appealed to the stoics when 
in his role as pedagogue he responded to the “‘pres- 
sures of convention” and provided his students 
with “respectable and useful maxims,” and when 
as an ideologist he appealed to passive doctrines 
to justify the class structure. As a philosopher he 
was interested in the truth and validity of argu- 
ments, but being too caught up in practical prob- 
lems, he never worked out a consistent system 
and stoicism vanished when he considered social 
progress. Ultimately Ferguson failed: intelligent 
idealism compromised with evil as it usually does 
with intellectuals. Kettler comes close to defining 
. the role of the intellectual by this failure. The 
roles of philosopher, intellectual, pedagogue and 
moralist were and are, he maintains, practically 
incompatible. 

The analysis is skillful but not always elegantly 
expressed. Occasionally digressions in the text, 
such as a discussion of Hume’s reaction to The 
History of Civil Society, impede the argument and 
belong in the notes. Kettler has overplayed the 
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significance of social change as a stimulus to 
thought. Ferguson’s dilemmas are those of his 
time and owe much to the classics and to French 
contemporaries who needed no Scottish context to 
promote discussion. The book lacks a bibliography 
which would be useful even though it would du- 
plicate material in the notes. We need more analy- 
tic studies of this kind; hopefully they will be as 
fine as this—R. L. Emerson, The University of 
Western Ontario. 


Man's Nature and His Communities. By REIN- 
HOLD Nizsuur. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1965. Pp. 125. $3.95.) 


Reinhold Neibuhr is a very great man who is 
rightly regarded as one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of American theologians. It can happen, 
however, that not all of the works of a great man 
are great. This most recent book, Man’s Nature 
and His Communities, is a case in point. 

Niebuhr’s central theme is the familiar one of 
man’s inherent freedom which is both creative 
and destructive, of the human mixture of self- 
giving and self-seeking which undergirds and yet 
marrs the building of communities. This is a 
theme which Niebuhr has developed superbly in 
earlier and lengthier works, and no one can ques- 
tion its importance for politics. But the earlier 
works have a certain quality of faultlessness which 
carries through the many details and interrela- 
tionships with which he deals. Such is not the 
case with this book, for there are numerous cor- 
rections and changes of emphasis which the in- 
formed reader will want to make. 

In the theological realm, many readers will 
take issue with Niebuhr’s endorsement of a 
strictly biological view of the family reminiscent 
of Locke (p. 33), his assertion that Augustine and 
Luther ‘‘took no account of the persistence of self- 
love” (p. 43), his dismissal of Aquinas’ eternal law 
as “nothing but a class ideology” (p. 50), his 
description of evangelicalism as individualist and 
perfectionist (p. 123). In the political science 
realm, many readers will also want to balk at a 
number of Niebuhrs statements, e.g. that 
Machiavelli “took for granted the parochial com- 
munity of the Italian city-state” (p. 53), that 
Hobbes and Locke thought of their social con- 
tracts as historical categories (p. 55), that the Bill 
of Rights guarantees human rights to all ‘Ameri- 
can citizens” (p. 100) when he should have said 
“all persons.” 

By far the most interesting part of the book is 
its introduction, entitled “Changing Perspec- 
tives,” in which Niebuhr describes the latest 
evolution of his thought and his reaction to past 
criticisms. In general, his comment is that he has 
had an increasing sympathy toward the Roman 
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Catholic and Jewish traditions because he sees in 
them a greater appreciation for the social, econ- 
omic, and political concerns of man. Correspond- 
ingly, he states that he has moved away from 
what he calls Protestant ‘individualism’ and 


“perfectionism.” Unfortunately, Niebuhr does ` 


not make it clear that he is speaking of the specifi- 
‘cally 19th century American distortion of Protes- 
tantism which has no authentic basis in the 
thought and life of the great Reformers. 

The most probable source of the retreat in con- 
tent and quality of Man's Nature and His Com- 
munities from the heights of The Nature and 
Destiny of Man is to be found in the following 
statement: “But my pedagogical error consisted 
in seeking to challenge modern optimism with the 
theological doctrine which was anathema to mod- 
ern culture.” (P. 23.) This diagnosis caused 
Niebuhr to “‘use more sober symbols of describing 
well-known facts.” (P. 24.) In doing so, Niebuhr 
downgraded the very thing which has been his life 
work’s outstanding and distinctive contribution, 
namely: the theological dimension. There is a vast 
difference between communicating effectively 
with modern culture and surrendering to it— 
Rene pE VismME Wi.iiamson, Louisiana Staie 
University. 


Freedom and the Public: Public and Private 
Morality in America. By DONALD MEIKLEJOHN. 
(Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1965. 
Pp. ix, 163. $4.95.) 


In this stimulating little volume, the author 
addresses himself to what he describes as “our 
most urgent need in political theory,” the clar- 
ification of the American public interest and the 
public morality which it requires. 

The author finds the origins of the current prob- 
lem of American public morality, as well as its 
potential solution, in the ambiguous legacy of 
political thought bequeathed by the Founding 
Fathers. The tendency to regard public and pri- 
vate interests as inherently opposed and to iden- 
tify freedom wholly with the private sphere is to 
be fought by a re-dedication to the positive side 
of the Founders’ teaching and example, which 
found the fulfillment of individual freedom in 
public service. Taking his direction from Kant 
and Rousseau, the author seeks to discover the 
foundations for a more truly “popular” govern- 
ment and the means of bringing into being a true 
“public.” 

Following Kant, the author insists that the uni- 
versal principle which is to define the appropriate 
publie morality must be formal or procedural. 
And the form appropriate to a respect for human 
dignity is the democratic form. The primary pop- 
ular commitment must therefore be to the form of 
decision making and to the conditions necessary 
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to its successful operation; commitment to the 
resultant substantive policy goals is secondary. 


Whether or not this can suffice as a practical g 


solution to the problem of interest group politics 
and the lack of popular commitment to the public 
interest hinges on our acceptance of the author’s 
belief that the commitment to form can “‘be prac- 
tically an end of primary importance” to members 
of the public even though it may be “temporally 
or psychologically secondary.” The available 
evidence on this point is fer from clear-cut, but 
for these purposes, psycholegical primacy may be 
indistinguishable from practical primacy. The 
commitment to the form may ultimately depend 
on the palatability of the substantive results, 
even for the most sophisticated democrats. And 
adherence to proper form may be insufficient to 
insure the requisite popular enthusiasm for thé 
public policies which result. Perhaps this is the 
lesson of our ambiguous legacy. 

In what is perhaps the least satisfactory aspect 
of his analysis, the author takes extensive issue 
with contemporary “liberal” and “conservative” 
thinkers. “Liberal? thought is characterized as 
“Praise of the Private Association,” and is criti- 
cized for its tendency to assume that only the in- 
dividual or the private association; but not the 
public, can be a valid source of authoritative 
moral claims. The result is a “traffic policeman” 
conception of government as'a neutral adjuster of 
conflicting group claims, lacking scope and initia- 
tive as well as any principle to direct the adjust- 
ment. “‘Conservative” thought is characterized as 
the “Call to Public Virtue,” and is criticized for 
its insistence on a detailed substantive moral 
code, the discovery or acceptance of which is 
necessarily restricted to the few, but which is to 
be “imposed willy nily” on the populace when 
persuasion fails. Where the “liberals” err in em- 
phasizing an individualistic conception of free- 
dom, the “conservatives,” in their enthusiasm 
for virtue, err in relegating freedom to a lower 
order of political ends. Where the “liberals” err in 
an excessive preoccupation with “facts” to the ex- 
clusion of judgments of value in the course ‘of 
their analyses, the “conservatives” err in phrasing 
their arguments in metaphysical terms and ex- 
cluding “facts,” “particulars,” and “everyday 
experiences.” 

Doubtless, many students of politics, like this 


‘reviewer, will have difficulty in locating them- 


selves within these simple categories as they are 
described. And some of the specific authors dis- 
cussed will be aggrieved at some of the views im- 
plicitly attributed to them in the author’s ceriti- 
cism by categories. 

The author persuasively maintains that only a 
“positive” government can elicit the necessary 
enthusiasm of the people. In the sphere of busi- 


N 


r 
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ness, government is to intervene to insure fair 
competition and the channeling of individual tal- 

con's into socially significant activity. Education 
is to be the preferred style of intervention; coer- 
cion is to be employed only as a last resort. The 
author concludes that government must bring 
more social scientists and related experts into 
governmental service to analyze and appraise 
business activity and its effects; and it must also 
bring business talent to bear on the educational 
system via participation on a government board 
which is to plan the broad outlines of educational 
policy for the nation. 

In his discussion of the responsibility of govern- 
ment to foster free and searching public discussion 
of public affairs, the author defends the ‘‘absolut- 

aist” view in a semantically confusing way, 
‘arguing that “freedom of discussion can be abso- 
lute without a commitment to the unimpeded 
liberty of all utterance.” The argument tends to 
obscure the real issue which has so frequently 

- divided members of the Supreme Court and aca- 
demie writers. i 

In the final chapter, tke author argues for the 
application of the same formal moral principles in 
the field of foreign policy, while avoiding the ex- 
cess of “Moralism.” This rich and teasingly brief 
expansion of three lectures delivered by the au- 
thor at the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
1960 is a useful contribution to the continuing 
dialogue on democratic theory.—ALLAN D. 
Newson, University of Waterloo. 


The Political Theory of American Local Govern- 
ment. By Anwar Hussain Symp. (New York: 
Random House, 1966. Pp. 211. $2.25.) 


Professor Syed has produced a sorely needed 
work—an analysis of the political thought behind 
the development of American state and local 
governmental institutions. There are few, if any, 
books which probe the underpinnings of American 
self-government so thoroughly as does this par- 
ticular document. 

The author examines certain political myths 
which are connected with state and local govern- 


ment. Some of the myths dealt with are: (1) the - 


notion that the government closest to the people 
is the best; (2) the idea that the government that 
governs least is the best; (3) the belief that local 
and state institutions are the training ground for 
, democracy; (4) the Jeffersonian teaching that the 
“ward republic’ is the most desirable unit of 
government because of its closeness to agraria 
(related to this.is the notion that the agrarian- 
oriented unit of government is far superior to the 
depraved urban-oriented unit); and, most im- 
portantly, the author opens up to inspection the 
fifth myth of American democracy, which states 
that, because of the previous four “facts” and on 
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account of the concomitant ‘fact’ that a demo- 
crat will be interested in, informed of, and an 
active participant in, public affairs, local govern- 
ment will function well because the citizenry will 
desire it. i 

The author relies quite often upon what he re- 
fers to as the Jeffersonian and Madisonian schools 
of American political thought. He examines the 
relevance of these schools of thought to the ques- 
tion of state, local and national sovereignty as 
well as their effect upon the above myths, Profes- , 
sor Syed succinctly states the crux of the problem 
underlying not only the academie problem of 
relevance, but also the practical political agent’s 
dilemma of advocating certain “truths” publicly 
but knowing full well that these enunciations are 
nothing more than rhetorical platitudes which 
must be forgotten and ignored when it comes time 
to execute the governmental act: 
If Jefferson’s theory is poor, if it cannot be followed in practice, a 
widespread belief in its essential goodness and efficacy must en- 
gender cynicism among the people, hypocrisy among poli~ 
ticians, and disorderly thinking among planners and reformers. 


@. 20.) 


Although Professor Syed’s endeavor is a most 
impressive one, it is not perfect. One of the most 
disturbing imperfections is analogous to that 
human trait known as being able to see someone 
else’s failing but not your own. The author ad- 
monishes those who have written in the past and 
who will do so in the future “‘to state their funda- 
mental political values and assumptions. The 
experience may have an educative value for. them 
as well as for their audience.” (P. 5.) But no- 
where does the author take his own advice. Even 
after reading his work in toto one wonders just 
what position the author has taken on any one of 
a number.of issues. Closely related to this problem 
is the fact. that at many points throughout the 
work the reader is at a loss as to where Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Merriam, Burke, Dillon, Cooley and 
Syed end and begin. | 

The author is also guilty of committing a lapse 
in logic. He quotes Federalist No. 9 and C. E. 
Merriam proving that Hamilton was really con- 
vinced that two sovereigns could exist and act in 
harmony (p. 7). However, Syed then states that 
Hamilton, ‘In the secrecy of the Philadelphia 
convention ... expressed different ideas” (italics 
added) by stating that “two sovereignties cannot 
co-exist within the same limits.” (P. 8.) Having 
thus brought into question just where Hamilton 
really stood on this issue, the author then states 
that Hamilton “had no doubt that governmental 
functions could be divided.” (P. 8.) No one would 
argue the veracity of the Hamiltonian Federalist 
or “secret” Philadelphia statements, but the con- 
clusion presented by Syed is therefore quite ques- 
tionable—questionable, that is, due to the line of 
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reasoning used, not because of objective reality. 
He manages to rescue himself very effectively by 
pointing out that Hamilton believed in both cases 
that two sovereigns could exist harmoniously as 
long as their sovereignty did not overlap or other- 
wise come into conflict. This being so, then, the 
Philadelphia statements were not really ‘‘differ- 
ent ideas.” 

Later in the book the author discusses the prin- 
ciple of direct legislation in the chapter entitled 
“Government by the People.” He notes that Ober- 
holtzer pointed out that the founding fathers had 
“deliberately rejected direct democracy... the 
progressives (on the other hand) would not only 
give the alien, the Negro, the poor and the igno- 
rant the right to vote for elective office but also 
the right to make, interpret and enforce the law.” 
According to Oberholtzer, “This might all be 
democratic; unfortunately, it was also un-Ameri- 
can and un-English!” (P. 86.) Syed jumps to the 
offense and states that ‘‘Oberholtzer’s observa- 
tion ...is only partly correct.” (P. 86.) He then 
shows that Thomas Paine spoke of the “whole” 
body politic of England in his Common Sense, but 
then the author equivocaies and admits that both 
Paine and Jefferson got their inspiration from the 
French Revolution; thus perhaps Oberholtzer 
was right after all. Yet, the author never at- 
tempts to explain, one way or the other, Ober- 
holtzer’s charge that popular suffrage was un- 
American, perhaps the most relevant concept to 
be dealt with. 

In his final chapter, “Reflections,” the author 
does a trifle more recalling than reflecting. The 
first few pages are especially redundant. He does 
make one recommendation for fighting the growth 
of big government, but one wonders which would 
be worse, the sickness or the “cure.” Says the 
author: 


When we proclaim the departure of the horse-and-buggy age 
and insist that government must adapt its fundamental prin- 
ciples and structure to the socioeconomic consequences of our 
modern technology, we might well pause to ask if it would not 
be appropriate also to guide the movement of technology, to 
control its ‘problem-creating’ potential in such a way that the 
governmental order does not have to be altered radically in 
order to accommodate social change. (P. 171.) 


Thus, to help solve the problem of the growth of 
government, he proposes a governmental concept 
which would require a penetration of the economy 
by the government to such an extent that it might 
help the problems of “social change.” But what 
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basic premises [‘‘natural right, the social contract, 
sovereignty of the individual, direct democracy, 
individualism” and “the sovereignty of réason 
... disinterestedness in the pursuit of truth and i 
justice ... representative democracy, vigor of 
government in the service of the people” (pp. 
186-87)] are all basic and well-accepted American 
political values. We are left to mediate three pos- 
sible resolutions: (1) the Jeffersonian school will 
become totally accepted (which the author has 
discounted as a real possibility at several points); 

(2) the Madisonian ideals will prevail (there is 
some indication that the author sees this as a 
likely course to be taken); or (3) we will continue 

on our present course, mouthing Jeffersonianism 
but practicing Madisonianism (as Syed indicates, 
this represents a real danger to our system becausé.o1 
of its inconsistencies as perceived by the alread 
apathetic public)—Ronaup C. Grenn, Millers- 
ville State College, Pa. 


The Uncommitied: Alienated Youth in American 
Society. By Kunnetu Keniston. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1965. Pp. 500. 
$8.50.) 

“The historical gains of Americans—in health, material goods, 

opportunities for choice, freedom from dogma, in pluralism, 

political freedom, and in sociability—may well outweigh the 
problems I have detailed, yet the human toll of our society 
should still concern us most. In fact, however, I think it con- 
cerns us hardly at all: we attend too fully to the technological 
achievements, values, virtues, and skills of America, and forget 
the price we pay.” (Pp. 400-1.) 


This book is about a severely ‘‘alienated” N 
group of Harvard undergraduates; the personal 
factors that have led to their rejection of Ameri- 
can society, and the demands of our achieving 
society that led to their choice of private aliena- 
tion. Keniston is saying that the rate and direction 
of change in America, modified by personality de- 
velopment, are sources of modern stress—histori- 
cal dislocation interacts with personal dislocation. 
The historical dislocation includes our emphasis 
on technological values and the institutional struc- 
tures in which they dominate. The personal dis- 
location, among his selected group of those who 
will not conform to these expectations, is an em- 
phasis on experience rather than competence, a 
longing for the incomplete childhood (and the 
father who was not there) and a denial of “the 
tyranny of the ego” that sustains contemporary 
organizational life with its adult responsibilities. j 


aboup economic crowth and coverpmenigl respon Based on comparative analysis of clinical data 
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functioning, complex society, the childhood “vic- 
tor who lost” by cultivating the intellect—in part 
Ao his mother’s thwarted artistic needs—so 

' that his estrangement was not acted out but re- 
mained within himself. 

But Keniston goes well beyond psychoanalytic 
interpretation in stressing that his subjects (and 
his students) are intensely affected by the 
“normal” strains and stresses of our highly de- 
veloped society. In an elite university to which 
many apply and few are chosen, they are in the 
vanguard of estrangement; a self-conscious, in- 
trospective anti-elite. Just as in nineteenth cen- 
tury Vienna cases of hysteria were the most overt 
costs of a functioning bourgeois society, the debts 
of our fruitful, overdeveloped culture, contends 


n4 Keniston, are most visible in the human waste 


among sensitive and talented youth. 

Moreover, in a clear restatement of alienation 
theory, the author summarizes that “the young 
men with whom this book begins are a group of 
individually alienated youths, whose alienation is 
manifest primarily in the areas of ideology, cul- 
ture, and internalization as criticism, repudiation, 
and withdrawal. Their alienation is explicit and 
‘chosen’; its immediate agent is the self. Its focus 
is on the dominant cultural values of their society; 
its mode tends to be somewhat autoplastic.”’ (Pp. 
474-5.) Rooted in the historical and social losses 
of modern technological society, this form of es- 
trangement is not manifest in either “acting out” 
./ Within youth culture or in political ideology and 
É behavior. Thus, in a viable, democratic society, 
politicization attached to some degree of utopian 
ideology would enrich both the individual and his 
political system. A moderate increase in struc- 
tured, non-violent publie conflict and tension can 
benefit the body politie. 

The subtle and intricate development of this 
thesis are to be found in the book. For this is a 
book, not a research report, within the genre of 
social criticism and interpretation to which 
Fromm, Mills, Rief, and Riesman are prominent 
contributors. Moreover, it is written with grace 
and without rancor. Refreshingly free of ideologi- 
cal posturing against a political or academic estab- 
lishment, unconcerned with upholding or debunk- 
ing ideology, aware of the complexities that do 
not lead to the womb of a regressive community, 
Keniston contributes the complex and sensitive 
product of a mind at work with a substantive 
problem, namely the reduction of social costs in a 
culture where change and progress are synonyms. 

Mr. Keniston, a psychologist, assumes that the 
American political system is highly stable, that 
there are no public models for our own develop- 
ment, and that social science theory and analysis 
can serve to enhance human development. He 
urges the liberation of affect and impulse life in 
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the commonweal’s service. (“The Utopian im- 
pulse . . . runs deep in all human life, and espe- 
cially deep in American life. What is needed is to 
free that impulse once again, to redirect it toward 
the creation of a better society.” P. 444.) 

What, then, are the uses of this book (this kind 
of book) to the professional political scientist, his 
research in progress, and his students in the class- 
room? What, indeed, is its relevance to extant 
theories of modernization and socialization which 
ask, and in turn answer, different questions about 
system stability and functioning? And, to make 
sure I am understood, what is the relevance of a 
book about the costs of economic and intellectual 
reductionism on behalf of technological values to 
our behavioral persuasion now “with tenure” in 
the discipline and the asademy? 

These are, of course, structural questions and 
their applicability to empirical research and viable 
theory are critical. Mr. Keniston, then, has some- 
thing to say about personal and political freedom. 
And the use of his book in framing research ques- 


` tions may provide not only the playfulness of 


ideas to be served by an unguarded ego, but the 
political and educational supports to enhance “a 
society (which) enjoys and supports human ful- 
fillment.’” Social scientists, it is painfully clear, 
are neither Deified Scientists nor Omnipotent 
Critics. But we have, as Kenneth Keniston illus- 
trates, an intellectual and public sensibility to 
guide model-building and the uses of our own 
technological apparatus—LEpaar Litt, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 


Political Theory and Ideology. Ep. sy Jupitu N. 
Suxuar. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1966. Pp. ix, 134.) 


This volume of essays could perhaps be more 
accurately entitled Political Theory Interpreted as 
Ideology. The majority of the essays assume the 
perspective of the “sociology of knowledge” and 
see political thought as a reflection of class inter- 
ests or collective psychic needs. There is scarce 
recognition by most of the authors that the rela- 
tionship between political theory and ideology is a 
problem, and that the two modes of reflecting on 
politics may well be distinct from each other. 
Thus, we learn from Alfred von Martin that 
Machiavelli was the spokesman of the haute 
bourgeosie in an age of decline, and that the 
Florentine secretary adopted a “proto-Fascist 
point of view....” (P. 23.) Christopher Hill 
writes that “the whole essence of Hobbes’s ap- 
proach to politics, his mental atmosphere and 
presuppositions, are ‘bourgeois.’” (P. 37.) To C. 
B. Macpherson, Locke is a “bourgeois philoso- 
pher” whose political thought can best be under- 
stood in the light of presuppositions, taken for 
granted, which he “in common with many others 
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of his class and time, entertained about his own 
society.” (P. 66.) Harold Laski’s well-known in- 
terpretation of liberalism (in this case, the liberal- 


ism of the French Enlightenment) as the ideology 


of the bourgeoisie is included. Not unexpectedly, 
selections from Karl Mannheim’s Ideology and 
Utopia occupy a central place in the volume. 
From Mannheim we learn that “Marxism dis- 
covered anew that in historical and political 
matters there can be no ‘pure theory’”’ and that 
“behind every theory there lie collective points of 
view.” (P. 106.) Mannheim finds that “every form 
of historical and political thought is essentially 
conditioned by the life situation of the thinker 
and his groups” (ibid.) and that “our thinking is 
determined by our social position” (p. 107). (Ap- 
parently, for Mannheim, “condition” and ‘“de- 
termine” mean the same thing.) 

Balance is provided in the volume by several 
essays and excerpts contributed by scholars who 
are teaching or have taught at Harvard: Carl J. 
Friedrich and Zbigniew Brzezinski, Michael 
Waltzer, Louis Hartz, and Judith Shklar. Their 
contributions are diverse enough to make this re- 
viewer inclined to doubt that their thinking has 
been “determined” by their common Harvard 
milieu, however. Shklar’s introductory essay, 
written especially for this volume, is excellent, 
and she pinpoints the major failing of the ideologi- 
cal interpretation when she observes that 
the ‘reductionism’ of the recent past, which was so concerned to 
‘uncover’ the common social sources of all thinking and the de- 
ceptive function of ideas, has obviously nothing to say about 
the vast qualitative difference between the sloganlike utter- 
ances that act as cohesives for mass parties and the reflections of 


the great political theorists of the past and the work of the best 
contemporary social scientists. (P, 18.) 


Leo Strauss put the matter very well when he 
wrote in Persecution and the Art of Writing that 
the sociology of knowledge “failed to consider the 
possibility that all philosophers form a class by 
themselves, or that what unites all genuine philos- 
ophers is more important than what unites a 
given philosopher with a particular group of non- 
philosophers.” Indeed, perhaps it would have been 
wise to include a selection from Strauss’s work, 
as well as Hannah Arendt’s exceedingly impor- 
tant essay on “Ideology and Terror,” in this 
volume, Despite certain omissions, however, this 
is a useful volume for students of the history of 
political thought in that it reprints several essays 
that are not readily available and, particularly in 
Shklar’s essay, focuses on the deficiencies of view- 
ing all political thinking as ideological in nature. 
Through reflection on the deficiencies of such an 
approach we have good prospect of recovering the 
authentic meaning of political theory in the com- 
ing decades of what Mrs. Shklar calls the “‘post- 
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ideological age."—-Dants Germino, Rockefeller 
Foundation and University of the Philippines. 


The Masks of Society. By Joun F. A. Toa j 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966. 
Pp. viii, 273. $5.00.) 


The search for principle is characteristic of 
troubled times. The trouble as seen by Taylor is 
to be found in the market of ideas, and in the pre- 
vailing ideas—Marxism, naturalism and posi- 
tivism. He contends that these ideas have failed 
us and caused the confusion that befuddles us. 
Therefore, he sets out to rediscover the covenants 
of civilization, and he finds them in Juristic phi- 
losophy, which is an inquiry into “the phenom- 
enon of obligation in each of the several domains 
of civilized activity.” (P. 11.) ; 

The question posed by “Juristic philosophy” 
is, “What is the fundamental convenant of hu- 
man community in any of its forms,” or, “What 
conditions are essential if men are to stand in the 
dignity of persons in each other’s presence?” (P. 
12.) The method for discovering ‘‘the fundamental 
covenant” and ‘conditions’ is the method of 
Michelet, which is that of climbing inside- one’s 
subject, and having a capacity, for objective 
sympathy, “for entering vicariously into the past 
of another, for resurrecting into life, and out of 
old forms, the spirit of the dead’’ (p. 16); that is, 
to grasp the innermost feeling of our subject, we 


“must adopt the point of view of the participant, 


not the external spectator. This is the only ap- Wy 
proach to overcome “dogmatic scepticism” 
(positivism), a scepticism that advocates the uni- 
versal priesthood of disbelievers and “sets itself a 
problem which it forbids itself to answer.” (P. 4.) 
The nemesis of this angle of “blind” vision is that 
“our sceptic generation has lost sight of its own 
artifice’ (community) (p. 111), and we have be- 
gun to assume that ‘men have peace wherever 
outwardly they have no war, that men have com- 
munity whenever, as the positivist phrase has it, 
convergent patterns of behavior preponderate . 
over divergent ones.” (P. 255.) The by-product of 
this scepticism is manifestly a political science of 
‘police administration” that “celebrates the con- 
stable” and forgets the consensual community, 
which alone can ever justify the constable’s act or 
require it (p. 105). p 

To answer Marxism and reverse this ominous | 
trend in contemporary political science, we must, ’ 
delineate the underpinnings of western civiliza- ~^ 
tion; and this task consists in rediscovering the 
western tradition and internalizing its values. In 
brief, we must disclose the convenants of history, 
nature, inquiry and art, which is to say, the moral 
community, the moral agent, and the free and 
creative individual. 
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The convenant (the term refers to agreement to 
which one consents and to the act of giving con- 
oe) of history, according to Taylor, is the 
ebrew tradition whose hallmark is “I put on 
justice and it clothed me” (Job 29:14 and p. 23), 
which is a declaration of the acquisition of the 
“masks” (roles) of community, and the end of 
amoral nature. How the “masks” were discovered 
and articulated was the essential contribution of 
the Hebrew tradition—a tradition produced in 
“seclusion” as a result of the “soliloquy” in which 
the Jew was engaged that enabled him to belong 
“at one and the same time to the nation of fact 
and the nation of promise.” In other words, the 
Jew conceived of himself as inhabiting a “‘cove- 
,. pant community” in which he had a “moral com- 
EX mission,” and regarded himself as the bearer of 
‘universal truth (pp. 24-27). Because of his “soli- 
tude” the Hebrew was the “first protestant in the 
life of men and nations, and whatever is valid in 
Christianity is valid because his example has been 
kept.” (P. 29.) Moreover, Mr. Taylor points out 
that there has been a “Hebrew pattern’ in 
American life which is “an aspiration after cove- 
nant relations made visible in our every day’s 
most quiet act” (p. 46), and that is the source of 
America’s election and the moral superiority of its 
pluralism. 

The covenant of nature is the Greek affirma- 
tion of nature as a “measure” and a “proper ob- 
ject of knowledge, since it alone is constant, equal 

/ tg exacting obedience and the consent of a free 
mind, beneath all vacant human vicissitude.”’ 
(P. 51.) However, the Greek genius is “childlike” 
in comparison to that of the Hebrew, because 
Hellenic “innocence” or objectivity is ‘unaware 
of itself’; therefore, it is ‘‘defenseless against 
assault” and the ‘‘delusion that innocence is by 
right of nature impregnable” is what imperils the 
Hellenic spirit in the Western tradition (p. 59). 

The discovery of covenant as the mycelium or 
principle of civilization provides us with an opera- 
tive principle of community, as distinct. from an 
ecological society or a mere aggregate of people 
whose ‘common habitat dissembles actual soli- 
tude.” (P. 254.) The distinctive feature of the new. 
society is its deference for the covenant of in- 
quiry, law, obligation, and property. Under this 
regime, we will not be solely concerned with the 
standard of living, but also the standard of life, 

y „not only with the effectiveness but also the valid- 
“ity of law—law based on mutuality to preserve 
the distribution of power in society. Freedom here 
does not reside in the freedom of property or 

‘ caprice of tyrants, but in “man’s unlimited capac- 
ity of assent, in his capacity to commit himself to 
ends and to withhold his commitment from 
them.” (P. 133.) And this means that the corpora~ 
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tion—"the jealous God” (p. 210)—and the barons 
of industry must be deprived of their ‘‘irrespon- 
sible and arbitrary’ power, however benignant 
their intentions may be, because in practice they 
are beyond law, though in theory they are its 
creature (pp. 218-19). 

Like most contemporary generalizers Mr. 
Taylor employs his social context (America) as a 
framework. What he does is to offer an intellec- 
tualized version of America as “‘the land of the 
free.” His effort at answering Marx is a dismal 
failure, because all he does is to ask us to share his 
belief while refusing to recognize that Marxism 
and positivism too are a part of the Western tradi- 
tion. To select the Hebrew tradition as the unique 
aspect of Western Civilization is no more than a 
sophistical ethnocentrism, victim of its delusions. 
The Western heritage has many strands. Marxism 
and positivism are an integral part of this heritage 
and both have made significant contributions. 
The one stresses the economic factor in history 
and social consciousness and the other highlights 
individual and group interaction. To have a syn- 
optic view of the West we must look on it as an 
integrated whole with vital parts, rather than 
highlighting one aspect and subordinating or ig- 
noring others. Such an approach, thus, would not 
neglect the Hebrew contribution. Grorecs Hac 
GAR, Waterloo University College. 


The Intemperate Professor and Other Cultural 
Splenetics. By RussseLL Kırg. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1965. Pp. xii, 
163. $5.00.) 


Although Russell Kirk can hardly be considered 
persona non grata among the “professionals” in 
American political science, it is quite clear that he 
does not qualify for membership in the club. Vir- 
tually all of the clichés of rejection—‘“journalis- 
tic,” “value-oriented,” “impressionistic,” “meta- 
physical,” “business conservative,” etc.—have 
been used against him as a hypothetical black ball 
at one time or another. Yet he continues to con- 
found his critics by preserving his independence in 
relation to their particular orthodoxies, while 
simultaneously contributing articles to profes- 
sional journals, lecturing on politics, and chiding 
the social-scientific fraternity about its deficien- 
cies. He may not be in, but neither does he suffer 
the intellectual humiliation of being ignored. 

The collection of essays at hand reaffirms my 


‘conviction that the characterization that Kirk 


might appreciate most is amateur, if the term is 
used in the special English sense of denoting one 
who has mastered his subject without making too 
public a display of its more burdensome aspects. 
The willing acceptance of amatetrism has been a 
contributing factor in making Englishmen the 
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best essayists in the world. Kirk can be included 
among a small group of Americans who write in 
the traditional manner of the English essayists; 
‘and he may also take some pride in belonging to 
an even more exclusive section of American 
essayists who are cultural conservatives. Except 
for Dwight MacDonald, who is otherwise re- 
deemed by his political radicalism, Kirk is prob- 
ably the most accomplished writer in the latter 
category. : 

To work effectively in this genre a writer must 
have strong commitment to principle, style, wit 
and the scope necessary to develop the complex 
nuances of his themes. As a journalist, Kirk is not 
satisfying; his syndicated column is attenuated 
and the opinions are stark and unsupported. He 
requires the less restricted space of a journal of 
opinion or a literary review to be at his best. And 
since the collection embodied in this book is 
drawn from the latter sources they effectively 
reveal his special temperament and skills. 

Like most of us, Kirk is at times open to charges 
of indulging in moral cant, of rationalizing un- 
tenable preconceptions, and of indiscriminate 
selection in marshalling empirical evidence to 
support his position. But the reader is never in 
doubt as to what his position is. The theme which 
gives coherence to the pieces in The Intemperate 
Professor is his view of the underpinnings of 
modern western civilization. Civilization, as he 
sees. it, rests on three great bodies of principle 
and conviction: Christian faith, the humanism 
revealed in great literature from the classical 
period onward, and social and political institu- 
tions grounded in the concept of ordered liberty. 
The essays, which range over a broad panoply of 
institutions and attributes of this civilization, are 
divided into four sections: the colleges as an em- 
bodiment of the higher learning, religion and 
morals, wealth and its uses, and aesthetics in its 
relation to a sense of community. Each of the 
topics is treated as an aspect of culture in the 
broadest sense of that term, and the threats to 
each of these aspects of culture are the main ob- 
ject of Kirk’s concern. 

For the most part the tareats take the form of a 
denial in ideology or in practice of the foundations 
on which these attributes of culture rest—the 
failure to live up to or the explicit rejection of the 
standards that Kirk sees as generically character- 
istic of liberal education, religion, the aesthetic 


articulation of a sense of community, and the’ 
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legitimate uses of wealth. Kirk is most bothered 
by the illiberality of liberal professors, lack of. 
emphasis on humanistic learning in the colleges, 
the confusion of science with technology, the 
secularized insipidity of the religious establish- 
ments and their congregations (his survey of con- 
temporary American Protestantism may well be 
the best selection in the book), the dehumaniza- 
tion of both the pursuit and the use of wealth 
among American businessmen, and the conformity 
and ugliness of a (planned?) commercial civiliza- 
tion which simultaneously stresses anarchic lib- 
erty and unqualified equality. i 
Ritualistic liberals cannot easily abide Russell 
Kirk, and even humane liberals may be somewhat 
cynical about the extent to which his exaggerated 


Burkean posture and antiquarian romanticism ¥*™ 


can be reconciled with his apparently Riccardian 
views on property and economic policy. But if he 
sometimes conjures up absurd pictures of knightly 
American corporation presidents exhorting boards 
of directors arrayed in cowls or academic regalia, 
hes also capable of calling attention to our faults, 
our limitations and our hypocrisies. As a quondam 
political scientist he is especially adept at probing 
the peculiar vanities and sins of omission and 
commission of our particular band of sectarians. 
We may not always like what he has to say, but 
he says it with grace and wit, and the substance of 
his essays is, at the least, worth quarreling with — 
Wiıuuram C. Havarp, University of Massachusetts. 


Political Science: A Bibliographical Guide to the . 


Literature. By Ropert B. Harmon. (New York: 
Scarecrow Press, 1965. Pp. 388. $8.75.) 

Guide to Reference Materials in Political Science, 
Vol. 1. By Luspomyrr R. Wrwnar. (Denver: 
Colorado Bibliographic Institute, 1966. Pp. 
318. $6.50.) 


There had been no general guide to the litera- 
ture of the discipline since Burchfield’s Student’s 
Guide to Materials in Political Science (1935) until 
these two volumes appeared within six months of 
each other. Both are listings, with brief annota- 
tions, of bibliographies, indexes, and other refer- 
ence materials, with a selection of “substantive” 
volumes. Though of little value to the specialist 
within his own field, they should be useful as 
sources for students and as book lists for new or 


expanding departments building library collec- < 


tions.—C. B. 
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Bell, Daniel et al. Ideology and Soviet Politics. 
Slavic Review. December, 1965 
$. Bierstedt, Robert. Indices of Civilization. 
“American Journal of Sociology. March, 1966 
_ Billington, J. H. Six Views of the Russian Rev- 
olution. World Politics. April, 1966 
Birch, A. H. Approaches to the Study of Feder- 
alism. Political Studies. February, 1966 
Blackshield, A. R. The Importance of Being: 
Some Reflections on Existentialism in Relation to 
Law. Natural Law Forum. 1965 
Boonin, L. G. Concerning the Defeasibility of 
Legal Rules. Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, March, 1966 
Bottomore, T. B. Karl Marx: Sociologist or 
Marxist? Science and Society. Winter, 1966 
Chapin, S. L. Arms Control and the French 
Enlightenment. Journal of He History of Ideas. 
April-June, 1966 
Chroust, A. H. Aristotle’s “On Justice”: A Lost 
Dialogue. The Modern Schoolman. March, 1966 
Cole, Robert. Structural Functional Theory, 
the Dialectic and Social Change. Sociological 
Quarterly. Winter, 1966 
Coser, L. The Myth of Peasant Revolt. Dissent. 
May-June, 1966 . 
Crozier, Michel. La révolution culturelle. 
Preuves. January and February, 1966 
De George, R. T. Morality, Ethics and East- 
European Marxism. Inquiry. Spring, 1966 
Diaz, Elias. Sociologia jurídica y concepción 
normativa del Derecho. Revista de Estudios Pol- 
ticos. Sept.—Oct., 1965 
Dworkin, Gerald. Marx and Mill: A Dialogue. 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research. March, 
1966 
J Ellul, Jacques. Law as Representation of Value. 
~ Natural Law Forum. 1965 : 
Eulau, Heinz. From Utopia to Probability: 
Liberalism and Recent Science. Antioch Review. 
Spring, 1966 A 
` Feinberg, Joel. Duties, Rights and Claims. 
American Philosophical Quarterly. April, 1966 
Ferkiss, V. C. Christian Political Philosophy: 
Its Nature and Limits. Continuum. Winter, 1966- 
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Friedrich, C. J. et al. Revolution. Nomos, VIII. 
1966 

Garaudy, Roger. The Marxist- Christian Dia- 
logue: Possibilities, Problems, Necessity. Con- 
tinuum, Winter, 1966 

Gauthier, D. P. The Role of Inheritance in 
Locke’s Political Theory. Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science. February, 1966 

Gay, Peter. The Family of Freedom. Columbia 
University Forum. Winter, 1966 

Goerner, E. A. The Notion of Christendom and 
the Problem of Justice. Continuum. Winter, 1966 

Gorospe, V. R. Plato’s Natural-Law Theory in 
the Republic. The Modern Schoolman. January, 
1966 

Hartigan, R. S. Augustine on War and Killing. 
Journal of the History of Ideas. April-June, 1966 

Heimann, Horst. Fragen an die Freiheit. Der 
Monat. April, 1966 

Hénnis, Wilhelm. Aufgaben einer modernen 
Regierungslehre. Politische Véerteljahresschrift. 
December, 1966 

Horkheimer, Max. Sur la notion de liberté. Dio- 
gène. Jan.—March, 1966 

Horowitz, I. L. The Concept of Political Free- 
dom. The Hegelian Contribution to Political 
Sociology. Journal of Politics. February, 1966 

Iggers, G. G. Der Fortschrittsgedanke noch 
einmal kritisch betrachtet. Sacculum. April, 1966 

Jensen, O. C. Responsibility, Freedom and Pun- 
ishment. Mind. April, 1966 

Kirchheimer, Otto. Private Man and Society. 
Political Science Quarterly. March, 1966 

Kopnin, P. V. Dialectical Materialism and 
Metaphysics. International Philosophical Quaterly. 
March, 1966 

Kramel, Erich et al. Politik und Justiz. Poli- 
tische Studien. March-April, 1966 

Laszlo, Ervin. Dynamics of Ideological Change 
in Eastern Europe. Inguiry. Spring, 1966 

Leyden, Wolfgang von. English and Conti- 
nental Philosophy: The Story of a Divorce. The 
Rationalist Annual. 1966 

_Lidke, V. L. Bebel, Social Democracy, and the 
Churches. Journal of the History of Ideas. April- 
June, 1966. 

Lopreato, J. and Ness, R. C. Vilfredo Pareto: 
Sociologist or Ideologist? Sociological Quarterly. 
Winter, 1966 

Mandrou, Robert. Capitalisme et protestan- 
tisme: la science et le mythe. Revue Historique. 
Jan.—March, 1966 
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Moore, W. E. Global Civilization. American 
Journal of Sociology. March, 1966 

Mure, G. R. G. Hegel, Luther and the Owl of 
Minerva. Philosophy. April, 1966 

Olafson, F. A. Thomas Hobbes and the Modern 
Theory of Natural Law. Journal of the History of 
Philosophy. January, 1966 

Pennock, J. R. Political Development, Political 
Systems; and Political Goods. World Polities. 
April, 1966 

Perelman, Ch. Justice and Justification, Natural 
Law Forum. 1965 

Petras, James. Popperism: The Scarcity of 
Reason. Science and Society. Winter, 1966 


Pitkin, Hanna. Obligation and Consent—II.. 


American Political Science Review. March, 1966 
Poulantzas, Nicos. La theórie politique marx- 
iste en Grande-Bretagne. Les Temps Moderns. 
March, 1966 
Powell, T. R. A Comment on Professor Sa- 
bine’s “A Pragmatic Approach to Politics.” 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Political Science Quaterly. March, 1966 
Shklar, J. N. Rousseau’s Two Models: Sparta 


and the Age of Gold. Political Science Quarterly. el 


March, 1966 

Sigler, J. A. The Political Philosophy of C. 
Wright Mills. Science and Society. Winter, 1966 

Skinner, Quentin. Thomas Hobbes and his Dis- 
ciples in France and England. Comparative 
Studies in Society and History. January, 1966 

Spinrad, William. The Socio-Political Orienta- 
tion of C. Wright Mills. British Journal of Sociol- 
ogy. March, 1966 

White, H. V. The Burden of History. History 
and Theory. No. 2, 1966 

Wilkins, B. T. Teleology in Kant’s Philosophy 
of History. History and Thecry. No. 2, 1966 

Wolff, K. H. Hinnahme und Rebellion. Kölner% 
Zeitschrift für Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie: 
No. 4, 1966 

Wolff, R. P. A Refutation of Rawls’ Theorem on 
Justice. The Journal of Philosophy. March 31, 1966 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES* 


S. SIDNEY ULMER 
University of Kentucky 


Voting 


Pomper, G. (32) Ethnic and Group Voting in 
NonPartisan Municipal Elections, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 30 #1 (Spring 1966) pp. 79-97. 

Rogin, M. (9) Wallace and the Middle Class: 
The White Backlash in Wisconsin, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 30 #1 (Spring 1966) pp. 98-108. 


Group Behavior 


Cooper, R. (20) Leaders Task Relevance and 
Subordinate Behavior in Industrial Work 
Groups, Human Relations, Vol. 19 #1 (February 
1966) pp. 57-84. 

Dunn, R. E. (35), Goldman, M. Competition 
and Noncompetition in Relationship to Satisfac- 
tion and Feelings Toward Own Group and Non 
Group Members, The Journal of Social Psychology, 
Vol. 68 #2 (April 1966) pp. 299-311. 

Mann, R. D. (21) The Development of the 
Member-Trainer Relationship in Self-Analytic 
Groups, Human Relations, Vol. 19 #1 (February 
1966) pp. 85-115. 

Morrissette, J. O., Jahnke, J. C., Baker, K. (13) 


* The number in parentheses following the name of each au- 
thor indicates institutional affiliation which may be determined 
by reference to the institutional list on page 718. 


Structural Balance: A Test of the Completeness N 


Hypothesis, Behavioral Science, Vol. 11 #2 
(March 1966) pp. 121-125. 

Wilmer, H. A. (22) Free Association of People: 
Observations on the Changing Constellations in 
Large Group Meetings, The International Journal 
of Social Psychiairy, Vol. 12 #1 (Winter 1966) pp. 


44-51. 


Cognitive Processes and Individual 
Decision-Making 


Binder, A. (29), Wolin, B. R., Terebinski, S. J. 
Learning and Extinction of Leadership Prefer- 
ences in Small Groups, Journal of Mathematical 
Psychology, Vol. 341 (February 1966) pp. 129-139. 

Campbell, D. T. (24), Kruskal, W. H., Wallace, 
W. P. Seating Aggregation as an Index of Atti- 
tude, Sociometry, Vol. 29 #1 (March 1966) pp. 1- 
15. 
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Engel, G. (2), O’Shea, H. E. Group Character-" ~ 


istics as Perceived by Members of Religions and 
Racial Groups, The Journat of Social Psychology, 
Vol. 68 #2 (April 1966) pp. 247-375. 


Herman, L. M. (3), Bahrick, H. P. Information ` 


Encoding and Decision Time as Variables in Hu- 
man Choice Behavior, Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, Vol. 71 #5 (May 1966) pp. 718-724. 
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, Lambert, R. M. (12) An Examination of the 


Consistency Characteristics of Abelson and Ro-. 


Lgenberg’s “Symbolic Psycho-Logic,”’ Behavioral 
Science, Vol. 11 #2 (March 1966) pp. 126-130. 

Munsinger, H. (36), Kessin, W. Stimulus Vari- 
ability and Cognitive Change, Psychological Re- 
view, Vol. 73 #2 (March 1966) pp. 164-178. 

Osgood, ©. E. (36) Dimensionality of the Se- 
mantic Space for Communication Via Facial Ex- 
pressions, The Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. 7 #1 (1966) pp. 1-30. 

Rabow, J. (44), Fowler, F. J., Jr., Bradford, D. 
L., Hofeller, M. A., Shibuya, Y. The Role of 
Social Norms and Leadership in Risk Taking, 
Sociomeiry, Vol. 29 #1 (March 1966) pp. 16-27. 

z Rim, Y. (16) Machiavellianism and Decisions 
fvolving Risk, British Journal of Social and 
linical Psychology, Vol. 5 part 1 (February 1966) 

pp. 30-36. 

Todd, F. J. (27), Hammond, K: R., Wilkins, 
M. M. Differential Effects of Ambiguous and 
Exact Feedback on Two-Person Conflict and 


Compromise, The Journal of Conflict na Nee, 


Vol. 10 #1 (March 1966) pp. 88-97. 

Ulmer, S. S. (41) Politics and Procedure in the 
Michigan Supreme Court, Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 46 #4 (March 1966) pp. 
875-384. 

Watts, W. A. (9) Commitment Under Condi- 
tions of Risk, Journal of Personality and oe 
Psychology, Vol. 3 #5 (May 1966) pp. 507-515. 

Williams, J. E. (80) Connotations of Racial 

[Concepts and Color Names, Journal of Personal- 
ity and Social Psychology, Vol. 3 #5 (May 1966) 
pp. 531-540. 


Motivation and Personality 


Epstein, R. (81) Aggression Toward Outgroups 
as a Function of Authoritarianism and Imitation 
of Aggressive Models, Journal of Personality and 
Social Psychology, Vol. 3 #5 (May 1966) pp. 574- 
579. 

French, J. R. P. (7), Kay, E., Meyer, H. H. Par- 
ticipation and the Appraisal System, Human Rela- 
tions, Vol. 19 #1 (February 1966) pp. 3-20. 

Gunderson, E. K. E. (18), Nelson, P. D. Life 
Status and Interpersonal Values, Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, Vol. 26 #1 (Spring 
1966) pp. 121-130. 

McClintock, C. G. (28), MeNeel, S. P. Reward 


‘Level and Game Playing Behavior, The Journal. 


of Conflict Resolution, Vol. 10 #1 (March 1966) pp. 
98-102. 

Myers, A. E. (25), Kling, F. R. Experience as 
an “Instructional Set’ in Negotiation, The 
Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 68 #2 (April 
1966) pp. 331-345. 

Pelz, D. C. (7), Andrews, F. M. Autonomy, 
Coordination, and Stimulation, in Relation to 
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Scientific Achievement, Behavioral Science, Vol. 
11 #2 (March 1966) pp. 89-97. 

Rose, G. (10) Anomie and Deviation—A Con- 
ceptual Framework for Empirical Studies, The 
British Journal of Sociology, Vol. 17 #1 (March 
1966) pp. 29-45. 

Simons, H. W. (34) Authoritarianism and Social 
Perceptiveness, The Journal of Social Psychology, 
Vol. 68 #2 (April 1966) pp. 291-297. 

Watts, W. A. (9), Whittaker, D. Free Speech 
Advocates at Berkeley, The Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Science, Vol. 2 #1 (January/Febru- 
ary/March 1966) pp. 41-62. 

Wheeler, L. (87) Toward a Theory of Be- 
havioral Contagion, Psychological Review, Vol. 
73 #2 (March 1966) pp. 179-192. 


Interpersonal Influence 


Binder, A. (29), Wolin, B. R., Terebinski, S. J. 
Leadership in Small Groups: A Resolution of Dis- 
cordance, Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
Vol. 71 #5 (May 1966) pp. 783-784. 

Kanungo, R. (33) Sociometric Ratings and Per- 

ceived Inter-Personal Behavior, The Journal of 
Social Psychology, Vol. 68 #2 (April 1966) pp. 
253-268. 
. Mulder, M., Van Dyk, R., Stelwagen, T., Ver- 
hagen, J., Sontendijk, S., Zwezerijnen, J. Megita- 
macy of Power and Positiveness of Attitude To- 
wards the Power Person, Human Relations, vol; 
19 #1 (February 1966) pp. 21-37. 

Smith, J. (42), Hood, T. The TA of 
Community Power Structures by a Reputational 
Approach, Sociological Inquiry, Vol. 36 #1 (Winter 
1966) pp. 3-18. 


Research Methods 


Benjamin, L. 8. (13) A Special Latin Square for 
the Use of Each Subject “As His Own Control,” 
Psychometrika, Vol. 30 #4 (December 1965) pp. 
499-513. 

Cronholm, J. N. (39), Revusky, 8. H. A Sensi- 
tive Rank Test for Comparing the Effects of Two 
Treatments on a Single Group, Psychometrika, 
Vol. 30 #4 (December 1965) pp. 459-467. 

Dodd, S. C. (48), Christopher, S. C. Products 
Predict Interaction Where Sums Do Not, Socio- 
logical Inguiry, Vol. 36 #1 (Winter 1966) pp. 48- 
60. 

Gittell, M. (3) A Typology of Power for Mea- 
suring Social Change, The American Behavioral 
Scientist, Vol. 9 #8 (April 1966) pp. 23-28. 

Gorman, J. W., Toman, R. J. Selection of Vari- 
ables for Fitting Equations to Data, Techno- 
metrics, Vol. 8 #1 (February 1966) pp. 27-51. 

Green, P. E. (12), Halbert, M. H., Robinson, 
P. J. Canonical Analysis: An Exposition and J]lus- 
trative Application, Journal of Marketing Re- 
search, Vol. 3 #1 (February 1966) pp. 32-39. 
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Kort, F. (1) Models for the Analysis of Fact- 
Acceptance by Appellate Courts, The American 
Behavioral Scientist, Vol. 9 #8 (April 1966) pp. 
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Types, Educational and Psychological Measurz- 
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The Politics of Reconstruction, 18638-1867. By 
Davin Donan. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1965. Pp. xviii, 105. $4.00.) 

The Right to Vote: Politics and the Passage of the 
Fifteenth Amendment. By WILLIAM GILLETTE. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1965. 
Pp. 181. $4.50.) 


Just as institutions often appear to be impene- 
trable monoliths to those outside them, the politics 
of the distant past tend to take on a rather un- 
differentiated character with a few great themes 


and large interests predominating. In the case of. 


„Reconstruction, a revisionist school of American 
“historians in the last couple of decades has turned 
the traditional view on its ear, if not on its head. It 
has done so in good part by more detailed study 
of the era’s obvious complexity in order to expose 
the shades of gray that lie between the black and 
white of the old interpretation. 

Of the two small volumes to be considered here, 
that of William Gillette is a straightforward piece 
of reporting “of how and why the Fifteenth 
Amendment came to be.” The other, a series of 
lectures by an eminent historian of the Civil War 
and its aftermath, is quite another matter and 
should provoke interest among political scientists 
who bake their bread in the oven of contemporary 
legislative behavior. 

In Gillette’s study, the Fifteenth Amendment 
and the politics surrounding it emerge as arche- 
types of the product and process of American 
politics. The Amendment itself was a compromise 
that fell between the hopes of Radical Republicans 
and the fears of most Democrats. Somehow, de- 
spite haggling and stalemate between the two 
houses of Congress, weak party discipline, collaps- 
ing coalitions in the Republican majority, and 
general obstruction by House Democrats, a mod- 
erate measure found the support of a two-thirds 
majority. Because the Amendment was designed 
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among other things to secure the needs of the ma- 
jority party by enfranchising the Northern Negro, 
a majority of Republican Congressmen ultimately 
found that they could “rise above principle” to 
support its passage. 

The greater part of the book deals with the 
ratification process and here Gillette has probed 
farther and more comprehensively than any 
previous author. Relying principally on newspa~- 
pers but also on state legislative debates and other 
documents, he summarizes legislative and politi- 
cal developments in the six major regions and 
offers some detail from two or three states in each 
region. In drawing conclusions from the varied 
assortment of political situations he found, Gil- 
lette stresses the ‘fusion of power and justice” 
represented by the moderateness of the Amend- 
ment’s conception and the partisan meaning of its 
acceptance. Its designers were moderates who 
rejected “the extremism of those who wanted to 
do nothing and the radicalism of those who 
wanted to do everything,” and its principal rati- 
fiers were shrewd Northern Republicans who 
needed the Negro vote. 

Gillette’s extended descriptions of state legisla- 
tive politics and his sympathetic treatment of 
the frankly political motives of the Amendment’s 
supporters contribute to the revisionist effort at 
providing.a more balanced view of Reconstruc- 
tion. There are also occasional forays in passing 
into more intricate questions of legislative tactics 
and relationships. But Gillette’s treatment stops 
some distance short of the “fresh, general ap- 
proach to the entire Reconstruction era” that 
David Donald seeks. 

“The rewriting of Reconstruction history,” 
Donald says, “appears to have become curiously 
stalled.” This situation he attributes to boredom 
with conventional questions, overemphasis on 
biography, and the exhaustion of the usual 
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sources. His principal remedy is to move his- 
torians off the dime of method and approach by 


suggesting that they try out “techniques more - 


frequently used in the behavioral sciences.” What 
follows then are three “exercises” in the applica- 
tion of such techniques. 

The intent behind Donald’s behavioral pre- 
scription for his colleagues is, however, more 
sharply defined than the precise character of the 
techniques that are to be used. Of the three ex- 
ercises only one represents a departure from his- 
torical method. The first lecture, “The Mechanics 
of Moderation,” is an entirely conventional de- 
scription of the political facts of life that moved 
Lincoln and Johnson to adopt a moderate course 
designed to preserve their electoral coalitions. The 
third lecture, “The Pendulum of Legislation,” 
makes a claim to novelty because it rests not on 
motives, ideology, status, or geography, but on 
“the simple arithmetic of politics.” Donald uses 
the pendulum metaphorically—‘‘once set in 
motion, [it] vibrates in ever diminishing arcs un- 
til the bob comes to rest at dead center’’—and 
graphically to describe the legislative process by 
which Congress passed the Reconstruction Act of 
1867. As a metaphor for legislative compromise 
the “ever diminishing arc” is ingenious and it 
permits the use of equally ingenious figures show- 
ing the cycles of the legislative process. Whether it 
adds appreciably to the understanding of the 
process may be doubted. Gillette’s descriptions of 
state legislative politics are lucid without such a 
device and Donald’s own prose is rarely in need of 
mechanical supplements. 

Of greater methodological interest is the identi- 
fication and explanation of voting blocs within 
the Republican party. This occurs primarily in 
the second lecture, “The Congressional Equa- 
tion,” and is accomplished by means of roll call 
analysis. Donald selects six roll calls on Recon- 
struction issues in the lower house in both the 
Thirty-Eighth and Thirty-Ninth Congresses that 
show patterns of bloc voting and serve particu- 
larly as tests of Radicalism. He compares these 
patterns with Congressional election returns and 
produces a constituency-pressure explanation to 
account for the Republican blocs. His explanation 
rests on the “‘safe seat” thesis: the greater the size 
of the Republican majority in a Congressman’s 
district, the greater the likelihood that he would 
be a Radical. Donald’s application of the roll call 
technique seems to be within the canons of ac- 
ceptability used by political scientists but it also 
is subject to the problems of that kind of analysis. 
Constituency-~pressure explanations of legislative 
behavior still depend upon a strong dose of in- 
ference about the political knowledge and activity 
of constituents and Donald resolves this by the 

‘implicit assumption of popular Republican Radi- 
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calism rather than by reference to independent 
evidence. One might as justly assume confusion 
or ill knowledge on the part of voters, given th = 
perplexities of the legislators themselves, an 
make an equally valid inference. What is missing 
in Donald’s analysis is separate information on 
constituency characteristics. Without it his as- 
sumption of @ causal relationship between a Con- 
gressman’s political security in his district and 
the extent of his Radicalism has, at the very 
least, somewhat less plausibility than the studies 
of constituency-roll call relationships in contem- 
porary legislatures. 

I have slighted the substance of Donald’s find- 
ings largely because of his own strong emphasis 
on matters of technique. It remains to be noted, 
then, that the clear primacy of political consider: 
tions and the severely qualified role of ideology 
are the substantive themes that he accents. If 
conclusions of this kind are not exactly a far cry 
from the old way of looking at Reconstruction, 
they are at least a pretty good holler in a new 
direction—Donaup R. Rercs, Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 


Negro Political Leadership in the South. By 
Everrrr Carty Lapp, Jr. (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell U. Press, 1966. Pp. x, 348. $7.50.) 


While this book is slightly less comprehensive 
than its title suggests, it is nonetheless an interest- 


‘ing and valuable work. It is really about urban 


political leadership, and most extensively aboutyr 
leadership in two cities. Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, and Winston-Salem, North Carolina, were 
chosen to represent deep south and rim south 
settings respectively. 

The book’s value is greater as a timely descrip- 
tion of southern Negro political leadership than 
as an original contribution to political science. It 
is a particularly valuable book for the layman 
who is not very familiar with the subject. A third 
of the volume is devoted to a general treatment 
of postwar developments in southern race rela- 
tions and to an extended description of racial 
aspects of the Greenville and Winston-Salem 
community settings. 

The community setting is said (correctly, of 
course) to be causally related to Negro leadership 
patterns in the two cities, but the author unfor- 
tunately disavows any attempt to systematically 
connect them (p. 49). Are the “patterns of dis-- 
criminatory treatment’? raeant to be considered 
as independent or dependent variables when. re- 
lated to Negro leadership? Is the “level, structure 
and content of Negro political participation” a 
cause or effect of leadership patterns? Admittedly 
it is a complicated problem, but the author side- 
steps it completely. This limits much of the book 
to a descriptive, rather than an analytical effort. 
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Perhaps the most interesting chapter from an 
analytical perspective is one of the shortest: 
echapter three on “The Selection of Race Leader- 
ship.” Here the author suggests that Negro polit- 
ical leaders have in the past been selected in 
large measure by whites, and that it is a relatively 


recent development that they are being selected _ 


by Negroes themselves. He also points out that in 
the pre-civil rights era, Negroes dependent on 
whites for their income were prevalent among 
Negro leaders. With the growth of racial conflict, 
such persons withdrew from leadership positions, 
but have re-emerged with the growing legitimacy 
of Negro political activity in the South. Negro 
political leadership is said to be an issue-based 
leadership, which has a “high fluidity potential.” 

'<yThis means that successive racial confrontations 
will produce important changes in the personnel 
of Negro leadership. 

Fully half of the book is devoted to a treatment 
of styles of race leadership and race organizations. 
The Negro leaders are identified entirely by the 
positional and reputational methods. A ninety- 
page chapter describes the goals, means, rhetoric 
and effectiveness of conservative, militant and 
moderate leaders, and another ninety-page chap- 
ter describes recruitment, structure and function 
of welfare, protest and voting organizations. 
Different types of leaders are shown to be promi- 
nent in particular types of organizations. 

These chapters are thorough and readable, if 

. not terribly original. But here again, the author 

forfeits an opportunity to make causal inferences, 
and the treatment is little more than descriptive. 
In most of the tables in these two chapters the 
percentages add according to the dependent 
variable, and are therefore useful only for descrip- 
tive purposes. For example, Table 16, p. 219, 
shows what percentage of conservatives are of 
what social class, rather than what percentage of 
a given class are conservative, etc. The latter ar- 
rangement would enable the reader to infer the 
effect of class on style of leadership, but this is im- 
possible as it stands. 

On some of the few occasions when the author 
does try to systematically relate variables, his 
evidence does not directly support his inference. 
For example, he says that “As Table 22 shows, 
the welfare leadership in both cities contains a 
disproportionate number of economic vulner- 
ables” (p. 241). To support this statement, he 
should compare welfare leaders with other leaders. 
Table 22 in fact considers only welfare leaders, 
and shows that a minority of welfare leaders are 
highly vulnerable at that. One has to look also at 
Tables 26 and 33, much further into the chapter, 
to see that welfare leaders are in fact more likely 
to be highly vulnerable than are protest leaders 
and “politicians.” 
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In sum, the book is a generally sound, interest- 
ing and comprehensive effort. It will be most valu- 
able to the general reader interested in urban 
Negro political leadership in the South. For the 
political scientist interested in testing hypotheses 
and relating variables it is not totally satisfying, 
although nevertheless useful. Indeed, it compares 
very favorably with several books available on 
the topic—Wiuntt1am R. Kuncu, University of 
North Carolina. 


Changing Administrations. By Davin T. STANLEY. 
(Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1965. 
Pp. x, 147. $3.95.) 


Until the Presidential Transition Act of 1963, 
the transfer of executive authority and responsi- 
bility was left to informal improvisations and the 
cooperation of outgoing and incoming officials. 
How these ad-hoc arrangements worked during 
the Eisenhower-Kennedy transition is described 
by David Stanley in this brief Brookings volume, 
a sequel to Laurin Henry’s Presidential Transi- 
tions. 

Stanley concentrates on the changeovers in 
five executive departments and one independent 
agency. In each case he reports that due to good- 
will among old and new officials, advance prepara- 
tions, and the yeoman efforts of volunteers, the 
transition was accomplished effectively despite 
the lack of formal machinery. In each agency, 
the new leaders were briefed by their predeces- 
sors, received the assistance of career employees, 
were given office facilities, and were provided de- 
tailed handbooks on the organization and opera- 
tions of the agency. Moreover, the Kennedy team 
established its own army of task forces to prepare 
for the takeover and to chart organizational and 
policy changes. These preparations, coupled with 
vigorous leadership from the top, gave the in- 
coming administration a running start, but one 
that did not disrupt the orderly conduct of na- 
tional affairs. Once again, the vital art of turning 
the reins of authority over to new men was man- 
aged successfully. 

Only a handful of pages is allotted in each of 
the six cases to the transition process itself. Stan- 
ley’s larger, albeit implicit, purpose is to describe 
and appraise the first three or four years of the 
Kennedy-Johnson administration. For the most 
part, this book is an interim audit of the per- 
sonnel, organizational, and policy changes made 
by the new administration. The major personnel 
changes are identified, along with occasional bio- 
graphical and evaluative tidbits. Policy moves are 
surveyed, also with some of the author’s judg- 
ments about their effectiveness. And organiza- 
tional developments are given brief attention, 
though in the case of the Defense Department 
they take center stage. 
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This reportorial approach fails to probe the in- 
timate problems of transition as they touch on 
the day-to-day workings and routines of the 
agencies and the anxieties and relationships of 
their members. For this purpose, a detailed in- 
depth study rather than a rapid review would 
have been appropriate. Nowadays, the biggest 
transitional problem is not how to change the 
guard but how to avoid the mistakes that tend to 
beset administrations during their precarious 
shakedown periods while the new men are still 
incompletely informed about the affairs of state. 
For this purpose, the survey that is compressed 
into this slim volume is necessarily superficial. ` 

Stanley relies unduly on newspaper accounts 
and on the Washington grapevine, on the transi- 
ent interpretations .of dateline-bound journalists, 
and on the hearsay shadows of political inside- 
dopesterism. The chapter on the State Depart- 
ment suffers mostly from this tendency, though 
none of the other agencies is entirely spared this 
treatment. This would have been a better book if 
the author had invested more in interviews and 
documentation. As it stands, the book adds to our 
knowledge of presidential transitions and shows 
how we handle a problem that still troubles many 
nations.—ALLEN Scuicx, Tufts College. 


Politics and Power: The United States Senate, 
1869-1901. By Davin J. Roraman. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1966. Pp. x, 
348. $6.95.) 


This book makes a substantial contribution to 
our knowledge of party politics in the United 
States Senate. While the book is not altogether 
flawless, its faults are largely counterbalanced by 
the freshness of the way in which David Rothman 
formulates his problem. 

The existing literature on the parties in Con- 
gress—and in legislatures generally—often for- 
mulates its questions within the confines of a flat- 
tened time perspective. How cohesive are the 
parties? How do party leaders try to control the 
behavior of the party’s membership? Politics and 
Power deepens our time perspective by asking 
developmental questions. How did existing pat- 
terns of cohesion and leadership come into being? 
More exactly, how did these patterns change in 
the last three decades of the 19th Century? By 
asking these questions, Rothman sensitizes his 
analysis to new questions. 

One of these new questions appears in Roth- 
man’s analysis of cohesion in the Senate parties. 
It is customary to ask why these parties show so 
little cohesion on many issues; Rothman asks in- 
stead how these parties came to demonstrate so 
much cohesion. The first question is provoked by 
comparing the Senate parties with European 

. parliamentary parties. The second question fol- 
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lows from Rothman’s comparison of the Senate 
parties at the turn of the century with their pre- 
cursors just after the Civil War. The develop Pe 
mental perspective of this book has, in effect; 
called our attention to a new dimension of analy- 
sis. And therein lies the book’s greatest value. 

Quite unnecessarily, Rothman argues one part 


‘of the case for his historical analysis of party de- ` 


velopment by attacking cross-national analysis: 


. - the interpretation of congressional voting patterns has been 
too colored by cross-national comparisons. These contrasts may 
often illuminate unique sorts of kehavior, but American per- 
formances should ultimately be viewed within their own sphere. 


(p. 74) 


This rejection of the comparative perspective 
detracts visibly from the book’s value. Perhaps 
single-case historical analysis is preferable -toy 
single-time comparative analysis, but the cross- 
national comparison of historical development is 
not, for that reason, to be rejected. Only if we ac- 
cept the premise that national and institutional 
histories are absolutely unique does Rothman’s 
position make sense, and I am inclined to dis- 
agree. A mature understanding of any behavior, 
including legislative behavior, will certainly rest 
upon cross-national as well as inter-period dimen- 
sions of comparison. 

When Rothman compares the Senate parties at 
the beginning and the end of his thirty-two year 
period, he finds that the parties came during the 
period to vote more cohesively, and that the 
caucuses came to function as key policy-making 
instruments. To explain the rising power of the hl 
Senate parties, Rothman introduces interesting 
and inventive analyses of recruitment patterns, 
state party structures, lobbying, and the “folk- 
ways” of political life. These threads of analysis 
are woven together as the fabric of a very 
thorough and essentially convincing developmen- 
tal analysis. One finishes the book knowing some- 
thing new about the ways in which the Senate 
parties came to be integral la of the 
legislative process. 

-The book’s methodology is uneven. In examin- 
ing the roll-call votes to measure party cohesion, 
Rothman criticizes A. Lawrence Lowell’s con- 
ception of “party voting”? but fails to adopt the 
more sophisticated tecnhiques available today. 
Instead, he relies heavily on inspection of bar- 
graphs for arbitrarily selected collections of roll 
calls taken from the periods in which he is in- 
terested. And the “scale of occupational success” ~ 
used to study recruitment contains a number of 
ambiguous operational standards. The reader is 
told that income criteria for business “‘success’’ 
are or ‘“‘should be” twice as high as those for legal 
“success.” Meanwhile, “local merchants” and 
“county lawyers” are automatically classed to- 
gether as men of “average success,” their incomes 
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notwithstanding. The reader finishes these parts 

of the book uneasy about the reliability of data 

“which are grouped and analyzed by these meth- 
ods. j 

A bonus is provided by an essay titled, “In De- 
fense of Party Government.” Here Rothman 
analyzes the changing moral positions occupied 
by American political parties in the late 19th 
Century, and records his own approval of their 
increasing legitimacy as democratic institutions. 
Whether one shares the author’s position or not, 
this essay alone is probably worth the price of the 
book. 

Even conceding its uneven methodological 
quality, Politics ‘and Power must be given a 
nainor place of honor in the literature on legislative 

parties. And Rothman’s opposition to cross-na~ 
tional comparison does not render the analysis 
useless for those of us who disagree. The book, in 
short, deserves our attention——Dovuaenas W. RAE, 
Syracuse University. 


Republic in Crisis: Congress Against the Executive 
Force. By ALFRED pE Grazia. (New York: 
Federal Legal Publications, Inc., 1965. Pp. 
303. $7.95.) 


This is a polemical assessment of the present 
and prospective distribution of power between 
the Executive and Congress. It expresses a frank 
bias in favor of legislative hegemony, and con- 
tains recommendations for institutional changes 

-~ aimed at strengthening the Congress with at- 
Jy” tendant (although necessary?) weakening of the 
Executive power and that of the Courts. 

De Grazia is sometimes irreverent but always 
forthright and consistent in his effort to twist the 
ideological tail of the political science profession. 
Outraged reviews of the book, and its treatment 
in future works on “responsible party govern- 
ment” probably will proclaim the success of his 
effort. Certainly the book is an effective means of 
calling attention to the possibility of constructing 
a “Republican” or legislative-strength model of 
government, as an alternative to the popularly 
accepted “Executive Force” model (the author’s 
term for the arguments and proposals of the “‘re- 
sponsible party government” advocates). 

Ideas, documents, institutions—indeed an en~ 
tire intellectual paraphernalia—regarded as hal- 
lowed by many, if not most, American political 

„Scientists are questioned, even ridiculed, in the 
“ pook. The 1950 A.P.S.A.-sponsored report, To- 
ward a More Responsible Two-Party System, pro- 
vides a convenient (if not unusual) point of initial 
onslaught. He regards it as a naive compendium 
of myths and expressions of preference, disguised 
in the language of scholarship then in’ vogue. 
“The people” and “program”—as used in the re- 
port, and as favorite words in the lexicon of the 
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discipline—are “mysterious” entities (p. 54). 
And this is true whether they are employed in the 
advocacy of legislative or executive dominance: 
“ ... the executive and congressional populist 
theories are equally myths. Both rely upon a 
fictitious ‘people,’ which ... does not exist; nor 
can it exist” (pp: 21—22).. 

While the New York Times Magazine Section 
features articles extolling Chief Justice Warren 
(by Fred Rodell, March 13, 1966), and political 
scientists generally congratulate our society upon 
having such a bastion of protection for civil 
rights, de Grazia finds the Supreme Court a threat 
to legislative strength. “The Supreme Court has 
no longer any shame about reading the Constitu- 
tion as if its words meant nothing” (p. 254). Poli- 
tical parties, among their chief functions, help to ` 
rationalize “ignorant behavior.” “The people are 
diverted by the party into accepting the disap- 
pearance of direct democracy, with its attractive 
but impossible promises, while keeping the 
myth” (p. 222). . 

In effect, the responsible party government 
advocates, consciously in some cases, without un- 
derstanding their motives in others, are working 
toward a monarchical kind of Executive control 
of government and policy-making in the United 
States (pp. 20-21). Ironically, much of the force 
for enlarging and intensifying executive control 
over the legislature is expended upon professional- 
sounding appeals for the reform and strengthen- 
ing of Congress. These appeals find much support 
within the Congress, as Senators such as Case and 
Clark who cannot “be accused of wishing to bring 
the house down upon their heads,” vehemently 
advocate kinds of congressional reform that 
would strengthen Executive control of that body 
(pp. 15, 194-96). Invariably, however, such rec- 
ommendations would have the effect of strength- 
ening Executive control of Congress. 

“The mass media do not see the issue” of 
legislative control vs. executive control, ‘and if 
some aspect of it strikes them occasionally they 
do not dwell upon it” (p. 254). The people gener- 
ally are President-oriented, rather than Congress- 
oriented. The tendency toward a larger presiden- 
tial than congressional constituency stems not 
merely from his superior opportunities for being 
singled out from the herd, but from a kind of 
monarchical psychology on the part of the people. 
“That there is a primitive attractiveness to rule 
by a single man appears to be a fairly well estab- 
lished anthropological principle” (p. 37). 

This reviewer has emphasized the polemical 
aspects of Professor de Grazia’s work with the 
frank purpose of titilating reader interest in the 
book. What may seem to some egregious state- 
ments, and to others, way-out proposals for 
change, are consciously contrived efforts on the 
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author’s part to stimulate and lay the foundations 
for a re-examination of the balance of power 
within our national structure of government to- 
day. It is also his purpose to cause the reader to 
probe his own underlying value system and its 
possible influence upon his performance in his 
role as student of that balance of power. 

De Grazia argues that the Cihef Executive is 
more influenced by the bureaucracy than a force 
for control and direction of it; that the very 
pluralist values which so many advocates of 
responsible party government argue for are more 
likely to be preserved in a political system having 
a strong and independent national legislature; 
and in forthright neo-Calhounian fashion, for the 
value of legislating by “‘successive majorities” 
(why not “concurrent majorities’?) in the Con- 
gress, i ' 

His is not an apocalyptic analysis. Congress 
retains much power today. The Republican Force 
cause is far from lost. De Graiza proposes specific 
institutional changes for strengthening the Con- 
_ gress (these include an omnibus bill removing all 
delegations of emergency powers from the Presi- 
dent). The hard pill for many to swallow will not 
be the proposals for institutional reform, but the 
general call for curbing the executive and judicial 
powers, and the hostility to strengthened and cen- 
tralized parties which the author associates with 
any effort to retain a Legislative Force in the 
United States —Cornexius P. Correr, Wichita 
State University. 


Individual Freedom and the Economic Organiza- 
tion of Agriculture. By Haroun F. BREIMYER. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois, 1965. Pp. 306. 
$6.50.) 


The author, a U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
economist-scholar, is a broad-ranging expert on 
the organization of agricultural production and 
marketing. He has capitalized the wealth of data 
and analysis on this subject, joining to it the com- 
mentary of economic and political leaders whom 
he interviewed. His style is clean, gentle, and 
literate. 

As the title implies, he offers a discourse on 
freedom, directed to the use and relevance of the 
term with respect to agricultural policy. However, 
he then uses criteria in addition to freedom, which 
are not well defined: equity, “if public policy 
should be,” public interest, and consumer inter- 
est. He also asks what is acceptable and what 
works well. 

Agriculture is unique because the typical pro- 
duction unit is still a family enterprise in which 
labor, management, and capital are joined. These 
enlarging units are capable of taking full advan- 
tage of economies of scale, with the assistance of 
many public and private agencies. The fate of 
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these service agencies is tied up with the fate of 
family enterprise. Together they constitute the 
agricultural system. J eS 

The author suggests that as long as “there is’ 
room for skepticism as to whether the industrial 
economy has solved its institutional problems,” 
much may be gained by permitting the agricul- 
ture system to survive. He tries obliquely to dis- 
suade those who would write off that view as 
sentimentalism. 

This is an unequaled reference book on the 
organization, functions, and limitations of the 
mechanisms and agencies of agricultural produc- 
tion and marketing. However, the author fails 
to discuss the status of hired farm labor. He points 
up the gravity of his omission by noting that few 
farm spokesmen would point to that subject with 
pride. His freedom criterion virtually commands 
attention to hired farm lebor, and also to the 
small townsmen and the other nonfarmers of 
rural America. By overlooking them he inadver- 
tently lends support to the tenacious bigotry 
dominating agriculture policy, which assumes 
that the only people with legitimate rights and 
interests are the sliver of successful farmers. 

The author looks for ways to achieve functional 
coordination in’ agriculture while preserving in- 
dividual freedom. He is p:eased with the abun- 
dance of coordinating mechanisms, each limited ` 
in capacity, and somewhat competitive with 
others. Comparing them, he finds that farm or- 
ganizations and farmer cocperatives can be more'r~ 
arbitrary than government agencies. an 

He is worried about the vulnerable spots in the 
agricultural enclave. In the vertical integration of 
the broiler industry, his subject in one of several 
interesting case studies, each step was dictated by 
a temporary advantage—tax write-off, sales out- 
let for processed feed, retailers’ desire for loss- 
leaders, and competitive pressures to exploit 
economic weakness. 

By itself vertical integration may sometimes 
be beneficial, but the process tends to go on, the 
author fears, until a few retailers join hands to 
control the industry. While he does not commend 
this situation, the author is never insistent, and 
throughout is more intent on describing than on 
judging —Don F. HADWIGER, Iowa State Univer- 
sity. 


Council-Manager Government: The Political 
Thought of Its Founder, Richard S. Childs. By ~ 
Jonn Portsr East. (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1965. Pp. vii, 183. 
$4.50.) 


Considering the usual approaches to philoso- 
phies of local government in general and the coun- 
cil-manager form in particular, John Porter East’s 
book is refreshing. He traces the origins of Richard 
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Childs’ ideas; he reconstructs Childs’ council- 
manager model; and he compares Childs’ “‘mod- 
P’ to the findings of modern empiricists. In this 

“last pursuit, Hast seeks to prove that Childs’ 
arguments for the council-manager form are at 
best simplistic and at worst out of step with local 
political realities. 

Richard 8. Childs was the product of a variety 
of turn-of-the century American reform currents: 
pragmatism, progressivism, and Taylor’s scientif- 
ic management. With remarkable energy, he set 
out to remake municipal government, beginning 
with the Short Ballot Organization in 1908, push- 
ing the council-manager system by 1911, and 
fusing with the National Municipal League in 
1920. To this day, the League is Childs’ home 

agp ise. 
> East shows that Childs wanted to take the 
politics out of local government by removing 
parties and politicians and substituting a non- 
partisan city council with an appointed city man- 
ager. But in analyzing Childs’ “model” of coun- 
cil-manager government, East falls short of per- 
fect clarity. He refers to Childs’ ‘machine model,” 
when he means mechanistic model; in political 
science terminology, “machine” connotes exactly 
what Childs did not have in mind. Then, East 
never defines what he means by “model.” Thus 
he does not set down in logical form what Childs 
said; rather, he carries on a running debate with 
his subject. In planning a critique, is it not only 
fair to begin by summarizing the other’s case in 

Cthe clearest possible manner? Instead, East keeps 
referring to what he, East, said in the last chapter 
or will say in the next one. He reiterates again and 
again his conclusion that Childs has a “closed 
system.” Yet in subsequent chapters, East does 
not make clear whether Childs’ theories are 
“closed” philosophically or ‘‘closed” because they 
fail to describe reality. Usually he maintains 
Childs’ system is “closed” because it “lacks any 
theory of empirical testing.” 

East maintains that Childs is a representative 
of a bygone political science; he compares him to 
the new behavioralists. Needless to say, on the 
grounds of who is best able to describe local 
politics, the modern breed properly comes out 
ahead. East’s best section is his excellent sum- 
mary of the new literature on city politics, in- 
cluding the work of his mentors at the University 

_ of Florida. Insofar as Childs is concerned, how- 
ever, the question is, is the comparison sporting? 
Did Childs intend his writings on council-man- 
ager government to be taken as theory in the 
empiricist sense? Did he want to explain how 
local communities function? Or did he want to 
change the world? I think he wanted to persuade 
people, not explain social phenomena. As East 
says: “Though the reformers might disagree on 
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the appropriate mechanical device to achieve 
‘true democracy,’ zeal is one constant element 
found in all the reform programs of this era. Be- 
hind the facade . . . one finds a simple, moralistic 
fervor.” ; 

However lacking he might have been in de- 
veloping theory with explanatory power, Childs 
did succeed, through his own drive and through 
having a system to sell which met the needs and 
desires of some people in communities of less than 
500,000 population. Over 1,100 cities use his 
council-manager system today. In a very real 
sense, East, who is fervently at one with most 
modern students in stressing the diversity of de- 
mands at the city level and the importance of 
political leadership, wins a battle in a war which 
Childs won long ago. 

For better or for worse, open system or closed, 
Childs’ plan is widely adopted. Given an option of 
having a theory which bears muster alongside 
modern empiricism or having a marketable prod- 
uct to advocate across the land, Childs would, I 
think, choose the latter. He recently wrote: ‘“Be- 
ing now 83, I have only seventeen more years in 
which to follow the spread of the council-manager 
plan as I have in the past.” 

These points notwithstanding, East has per- 
formed a service in bringing together many of 
Childs’ writings and much of the modern litera- 
ture in one book. If Childs and the new social 
scientists may not be comparable intellectually, it 
is not East’s fault; perhaps his most important 
point is that the old way and the new way indeed 
do not fit—Jay Goopman, Wheaton College 
(Massachusetts). 


The First Fifty Years of the Counctl-Manager Plan 
of Municipal Government. By Ricuarp S. 
Curtps. (New York: National Municipal 
League, 1965. Pp. ix, 117. $2.00.) 


When the definitive history of municipal reform 
in the United States is written, Richard 8. Childs 
will undoubtedly be recognized as one of its lead- 
ers. Childs’ greatest contribution to the movement 
was the invention of the council-manager plan. 
His biographer tells us he “pieced [it together], 
gave it a rationale, and offered it as the major 
weapon in the arsenal of municipal reform.” Childs 
has led three lives, and each contributed to the 
conception of the plan. As political scientist, he 
served as Vice President of the American Political 
Science Association and Chairman of the Institute 
of Public Administration; as civic leader, Presi- 
dent of the National Municipal League and the 
City Club of New York; as business man, adver- 
tising writer and corporation officer. The city 
manager plan was obviously related to his inter- 
ests in political science and civic reform; it also 
reflected his commitment to efficient business 
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management, for the city manager is the counter- 
part of the business manager and the council 
which appoints him, of the board of directors. 
(This resemblance is not merely structural—be- 
hind it is a theory that civic government is basi- 
cally a business operation.) 

This exposition of the city manager plan cannot 
properly be understood without an appreciation 
of its purpose. That purpose is not to promote new 
academic theories. Indeed, Childs humorously in- 
forms us he did not propose one of those ‘‘massive 
and sombre papers which the huge modern array 
of political science professors has been issuing to 
each other” and that he did not care to impress us 
with a “scholarly fringe of appendices, footnotes, 
ibids and passims.”’ What it offers is a brief, sys- 
tematic exposition of the municipal reform doc- 
trines Childs has developed over a half century. It 
is the reformers’ Civic Manifesto. 

The First Fifty Years is not the creed of a single 
individual. It represents the official doctrine of the 
National Municipal League, an organization that 
has spawned most American civic movements in 
this century. The relationship between Childs and 
the League has been close. Childs has zealously 
served it for many years, offering it ideas and 
slogans as well as his exceptional organizational 
talents. ` 

One of the principal assumptions on which this 
book’s doctrines rest is that many civic problems 
grow out of “ramshackle” governmental organiza- 
tion and that properly constituted structural 


arrangements are essential for good government. 


“The difficulties of democracy are mechanistic and 
respond to mechanistic corrections,’ Childs de- 
clares. As the title indicates, the chief structural 
reform it offers is the council-manager plan. This 
plan is based largely on the theory that govern- 
ment should be integrated into a strong and sim- 


ple structure, without loose links. This is achieved - 


by vesting all power, including the selection of the 
municipal executives, in a single small council and 
eliminating most separate, unconnected elective 
officials. Certain ancillary principles are linked to 
this doctrine. One is the short ballot idea—that 
the voters are most likely to make intelligent 
choices if they elect a limited number of officers. 
. Another is nonpartisan elections, designed to de- 
tach local from national issues. Finally, Childs ad- 
vances his concept of “‘wieldy districts,” small 
enough to enable independent candidates 
thoroughly to canvass them. Metropolitan centers, 
of course, are likely to have large districts. In such 
areas Childs suggests the use of proportional rep- 
resentation, which permits independents to gain 
seats in the council without majorities of plural- 
ities. f 


As indicated above, Childs is primarily an. 


activist, and one whose endeavors have attained 
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remarkable success. Today more than half the 
American cities with populations over 25,000 have 
accepted his plan. Except for Lenin and Mao Tse. 
tung, few political activists in our time and his can 
boast a comparable record of achievement. One 
way to appreciate the magnitude of his accom- 
plishments would be to imagine a successful cam- 
paign to resolve another contemporary problem— 
area-wide planning for metropolitan regions. Were 
an individual with good powers of analysis and a 
pungent style of writing to study the present plan- 
less and chaotic state of most metropolitan areas, 
to devise a rational and viable solution to the 
problem, and to persuade most areas of this kind 
to adopt his plan, his achievement would be no 
more remarkable than Childs’. 

It would be even more remarkable if all the depe 
tails of the original plan, devised in this decade, 
would be unquestionably accepted in the year 
2016. In this connection, it is hardly surprising 
that the behavioral scientists, who have chal- 
lenged many of their own colleagues’ concepts, 
have questioned some of Childs’ as well. They 
want to know, for example, whether Childs’ model 
of local government has universal validity for all 
communities, whether a municipality can always 
preserve the dichotomy between policy and ad- 
ministration, whether the municipal executive 
should be a technical expert or a community 
leader, and whether he can always maintain polit- 
ical neutrality. The answers to these difficult 
questions do not necessarily reflect unfavorably), 
on Childs’ doctrines. Some smaller cities, for ex- 
ample, have not adopted the manager plan simply 
because they believe they cannot afford a man- 
ager’s salary. Many larger cities retain the mayor 
council plan, but have shifted from the weak- 
mayor to the strong-mayor form partly in re- 
sponse to Childs’ arguments in favor of a well- 
structured government. And in those big cities 
that have adopted the “mayor manager” or “city 
administrator” plan, some of the values of the 
managerial idea have been carried over in another 
structural form. 

Since the manager plan was first instituted, city 
government has been raised to a higher level. The 
political boss now plays a distinctly less con- 
spicuous role, the most sordid practices in munic- 
ipal politics have been eliminated, and a sense of 
professionalism and integrity has begun to per- 
meste the ranks of city administrators. Best of all, — 
civic reform has become respectable. A half cen- ` 
tury ago, municipal politics was regarded as so 
degrading that no honest person would approach 
it. ‘Today enlightened citizens have become in- 
terested and involved in municipal affairs to a de- 
gree previously unknown. The ideas expressed in 


‘The First Fifty Years have played a conspicuous 


part, not only in transforming the public’s image 
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of municipal polities, but the reality as well— 
FREDERICK Suaw, The City University of New 


a York. 


LaGuardia Comes to Power: 1933. By ARTHUR 
Mann. (New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1965. Pp. 
199. $3.95.) 


Arthur Mann deserves special commendation 
for his exciting narrative of the 1933 election of 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia. The book, LaGuardia 
Comes to Power, is the second installment in Mr. 
Mann’s comprehensive biography of the colorful, 
popular Mayor. In his earlier work, LaGuardia: 
A Fighter Against His Times, Mr. Mann discussed 
LaGuardia’s early career as a progressive Con- 
gressman until his defeat in the Roosevelt land- 
"eslide of 1932. This latest work details his battle 

against Tammany Hall and the vindication of his 

1919 expose of municipal corruption. 

Mr. Mann’s easy-going style makes the 1933 
election, which was one of the most dramatic and 
complicated in New York’s history, both under- 
standable and engrossing. . 

A central theme of the book is the LaGuardia 
personality. As Mr. Mann points out, just the 

. thought of opposing the powerful Tammany 
machine had been enough to dissuade many good 
men from running. But LaGuardia had fantastic 
energy and an unyielding commitment to prove 
that fusion and reform could work. This spirit pro- 
pelled him past two opponents and into City Hall. 

Many books written about LaGuardia have de- 

e scribed his accomplishments as a dynamic individ- 
ual and the lasting improvements which a non- 
partisan, expert government brought. LaGuardia 

Comes to Power, however, is the first to concen- 

trate on the key question of how he was able to 

win initially. 

Mr. Mann, by tracing the Mayoralty race 
chronologically and analyzing returns of bell- 
wether Assembly Districts, explains how La- 
Guardia built his coalition of ethnic and economic 
groups. As several reviewers have noted, Mr. 
Mann has compiled an important historic study 
on urban elections. This alone makes his book 
worthy of attention by scholars and political lead- 
ers alike. 

The author also restates the fundamental mes- 
sage underlying LaGuardia’s policies and person- 
ality, which is that New York City is not un- 

. governable, if the spirit and the will are present. 
“Without the enormous fortitude LaGuardia dis- 
played, the pressures of daily business, to say 
nothing of the recurring emergencies, would have 
been overwhelming. 

As LaGuardia demonstrated, and Mr. Mann 
relates, a Mayor must have the courage to tell the 
people the truth: that cynical, inbred, political 
machines can bring a city to near bankruptcy, 
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both financial and social. The assertion is docu- 
mented in the book. 

Although the evils detailed in LaGuardia Comes 
to Power existed thirty years ago, they survive in 
many ways today. The City of New York faces 
the same urgent problems brought on by the same 
cynical attitudes towards the people and their 
welfare. Mr. Mann proves that only vigilance, 
persistent and public, guard the city against those 
who would mismanage or exploit it. 

I think we can look forward to the completion 
of Arthur Mann’s biography of LaGuardia.— 
Joun V. Linpsay, Mayor of the City of New York. 


Decade of Fear: Senator Hennings and Civil Lib- 
erties. By Donatp J. Kemper. (Columbia, 
Missouri: University of Missouri Press, 1965. 
Pp. 252. $5.95.) 


Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., spent the last ten 
years of life in the United States Senate. In earlier 
years he served in the House of Representatives 
and as circuit attorney in St. Louis. These prior 
positions are of interest only as they shed light on 
the character of his later career. He supported 
procedural reforms as a prosecutor that would 
have made convictions easier to secure, yet later 
he defended the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
McNabb case. In the House he was prepared to 
back the Roosevelt court-packing plan. As a 
Senator, he opposed conservative efforts to limit 
the jurisdiction of the Court. He was, to use 
Anthony Lewis’s phrase, “result oriented.” He 
was not much concerned about the continuing 
role of institutions. He was greatly interested in 
some policies and he had a strong political sense. 
He backed President Truman’s withholding of 
materials from Congress in the early fifties, but he 
led the Senate “right to information’ movement 
during the Eisenhower administration. 

The author tells us in detail about the work of 
the Senator as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections when he took on the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. He credits Hennings 
with a major role in the ultimate downfall of Mc- 
Carthy since materials he developed were later 
used against the Wisconsin Senator. 

Senator Hennings, according to the author, also 
played an important part in the defeat of the 
Bricker Amendment, in defending the Court 
against legislation proposed by its critics in the 
late fifties, and in pressing for changes in the State 
Department’s restrictions on the issuance of pass- 
ports. Special attention is given to his efforts to 
protect persons against decisions of federal secu- 
rity offices. His Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee was responsible for the re-examina- 
tion of a hundred cases and the modification of 
some 20 decisions. 

Senator Hennings sometimes failed to attain his 
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own goals because of his ‘‘personal habits, espe- 
cially his frequent lapses into lethargy or boredom, 
and his periodic bouts with alcoholism.” 

The author attributes an importance to the 
Senator’s work that others might dispute. In any 
case, he provides many details of interest from the 
files of the Senator that were made available to 
him by the Hennings family. 

A word about the title and the fascination of 
some historians with the labeling of decades, cen- 
turies and eras. These labels are always mislead- 
ing and partial. The author’s “decade of fear” 
might well have been a “decade of hope” to a re- 
former looking back on Court decisions and con- 
gressional efforts in the civil rights field. Depres- 
sion and the rise of Nazism made the thirties a 
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“decade of fear” as did war and nuclear bombs in 
the case of the forties. Perhaps, in this ‘‘decade of 
consensus” we might agree to skip labels alton, 
gether and use titles simply to say what books are 
really about—Howarp PENNIMAN, Georgetown 
University. 


Notes of Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787. 
By Jamas Mapison, with an introduction by 
Adrienne Koch. (Athens, Ohio: Ohio University 
Press, 1966. Pp. xxiii, 659. $10.00.) 


The first complete edition in over thirty years of 
James Madison’s record cf the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. This edition carries the addi- 
tional benefit of a thoughtful introduction by 


Adrienne Koch.—J. W. P. 
N 
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COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND 
CROSS-NATIONAL RESEARCH 


“The Santo Tomas Story. By A. V. H. HARTENDORP. 
Edited by Frank H. Golay, Forward by Carlos 
P. Romulo. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1964. Pp. xvi, 446. $12.50.) 


Political scientists have used almost every type 
of human organization, ranging from the small 
group to the international system, to demonstrate 


the ubiquity of politics. One of the few units of 
analysis that—for rather obvious reasons—has 
been relatively immune to systematic examination 
is the concentration camp. There are a number of 
serious (i.e., scholarly) studies of the prison camp 
milieu, it is true, but most of these are by sociolo- 
gists. Of the politically-oriented literature in this 
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area, probably the best-known is Alexander Leigh- 

ton’s The Governing of Men (1945)—which, as it 

happens, provides an instructive comparison with 
. A. V. H. Hartendorp’s The Santo Tomas Story. 

Like Leighton’s work, Hartendorp’s deals with 
a civilian rather than a military camp. This is an 
important point, since typically civilian camps— 
excepting such “abnormalities” as the German-run 
camps of the Nazi era—are less “structured” (in 
terms of internal relationships) and somewhat 
more “autonomous” (in terms of external rela- 
tionships) than military camps, and thus in cer- 
tain ways should serve as better ‘laboratories’ 
from the standpoint of the social/behavioral sci- 
entist. On the other hand, there are a number of 
differences between the Leighton and Hartendorp 
books. For one thing, the former deals with Japa- 
nese interned in the United States, the latter with 
Allied nationals (mostly Americans) imprisoned 
in the Philippines. While this is only a minor dif- 
ference, it is worth noting that, in Hartendorp’s 
words, “never before was such a large body of 
American citizens (about two-thirds of the 7,000 
who passed through the camp were American)... 
compelled to maintain itself under such difficult 
... conditions.’”. A more significant distinction is 
that Leighton’s was explicitly designed as a 
politico-administrative study and was written 
from the viewpoint of the administrator. By con- 
trast, Hartendorp provides seldom-encountered 
insights into the “normal” civilian internee men- 
tality; his central focus is on the activities and 
conduct of the Santo Tomas inmates in response 
to the increasingly restrictive circumstances of 
their internment. The result is a chronological 
narrative covering the more than three years of 
the camp’s existence during 1942-1945. 

Yet this is far more than a mere descriptive 
chronology. Because its emphasis is on the ‘‘socio- 
logical, psychological and medical aspects” of 
camp life as well as on the camp’s development as 
a polity in microcosm, the volume has relevance 
for the social sciences generally and for many of 
the heterogeneous sub-fields within political sci- 
ence. In effect, The Santo Tomas Story is a source- 


book, one which can be drawn upon for illustrative _ 


material by specialists in administration (e.g., the 
organization and administration of the camp com- 
munity), public law (e.g., the question of whether 
and to what extent such principles as “the 
rule of law” could be applied within the camp), 
international law (e.g., the question of Japanes2 
acceptance of the 1929 Geneva Convention per- 
taining to civilian war prisoners), political theory 
(e.g., the camp population’s preoccupation with, 
and insistence on, internal ‘‘democracy’’—as seen 
in its demands for “free elections” and “self-gov- 
ernment’), and public policy (e.g., formulating 
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and implementing camp rules and regulations). 
There are, finally, innumerable instances of the 


“informal” elements of politics in the camp: they. 


interplay of competing pressures on specific issues; 
the influence of public (i.e., internee) opinion; the 
existence of conflicts of interest, on both the in- 
dividual and group level; and so on. Perhaps most 
interesting and revealing are the passages con- 
cerning the subject of power, its uses and its 
effects. Particularly notable in this connection was 
the role of the Executive Committee, on which 
the camp’s representatives served; the Committee 
was almost constantly engaged in controversies on 
any or all of at least three fronts: with the Japa- 
nese commandant and his staff; against internee 
sentiment; and among its own members, 

It should be stressed that this book represen 
only a small portion of the original manuscript, 
which runs to more than 4,000 typed pages. (This 
total comprises the official camp history, which 
Hartendorp was secretly appointed to write soon 
after the camp was set up, on the premises of the 
University of Santo Tomas in Manila. The effort 
behind his monumental achievement, completed 
wholly within the camp and in the face of a Japa- 
nese proscription of such activities, is a story in it- 
self. Because Hartendorp was too emotionally in- 
volved in his manuscript to reduce it to publish- 
able length, the editing job was performed by 
Cornell University economist Frank Golay, 
author of several studies on the Phillippines.) The 
significance of this is not only that there exists a 
minutely detailed record of Santo Tomas Intern- 
ment Camp, but that this record, if accessible, 
would be an invaluable source of data for social 
and behavioral scientists. (In case this assertion 
sounds too extravagant, I should note that, as a 
“graduate” of Santo Tomas myself, I have some 
authority to speak to this point.) It is to be hoped 
that the entire Hartendorp manuscript eventually 
will be made available, at least to researchers, in 
one form or another. Meanwhile, this briefer ver- 
sion merits scholarly attention—more attention 
than its non-specialized nature makes it likely to 
receive on its own——-Martin Muapows, The 
American University. 


The Government of Northern Ireland: Public Fi- 
nances and Services, 1921-1964. By R. J. Law- 
RENCE. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1965. Pp. 
198. 35s.) 


For as long as this reviewer can remembef, 
students have learned—and their professors have 
taught—that Great Britain is somehow synony- 
mous with the United Kingdom and the British 
system is the textbook example of the unitary 
state. Yet (discounting the Isle of Man, of course) 
since 1921 this has not been the case at all. Usu- 
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ally known as Ulster, albeit incorrectly, Northern 
Ireland is the textbook example of devolution of 

qen tralized authority, and Lawrence’s work is one 
‘of the best contemporary studies made of this 
rather unique “other Ireland.” 

The book is based upon a Ph.D. dissertation 
written at Queen’s University, Belfast, and does 
suffer from the dissertation syndrome...a 
superfluity of factual nitty-gritty. Nevertheless, 
Lawrence has done a good job of structuring his 
text and marshalling both his facts and argu- 
ments. The author’s “primary aim” is to provide 
data for the formulation of conclusions about 
parliamentary devolution, especially as seen in 
Northern Ireland and perhaps projected for 
other regions. The six counties of Ulster still 

wgtider the Union Jack are not a colony, and do not 
form a dominion, but rather are an integral part of 
the United Kingdom while at the same time they 
possess a separate written constitution and their 
own parliament and prime minister. The problems 
then, that Lawrence raises (and answers to a 
greater or lesser degree) deal with the historical 
origins of devolution, its failures and successes, 
and most intriguing of all, perhaps, its possible ex- 
tension to other areas of the U. K., such as Scotland 
and Wales. 

The emphasis of the work is upon public finance 
and public services, and thus there is perhaps a 
slighting of other facets of Orange politics and 
government—including the omniprevalent reli- 
„gious issue. Instead of a detailed historical account 

C of the morphology and physiology of the Northern 
Ireland Ministry of Education, Lawrence might 
have been better advised to examine Ulster’s edu- 
cational practices in the more socio-cultural man- 
ner of Barritt and Carter’s now famous work The 
Northern Ireland Problem (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1962). Nevertheless the author does 
not by any means ignore the ‘“‘Orange-and-Green”’ 
issue, and at times actually does a quite good job 
of a cross-sectional analysis of Ulster politics and 
Ulstermen’s religions. This analysis runs from the 
poles of the horizontal religious-racial spectrum to 
the extremes of the more vertically oriented class- 
party continuum. 

As for regional self-rule for Scotland and Wales, 
Lawrence seems pessimistic. Northern Ireland is 
indeed quite a special case, and the application of 
Ulster’s experiences in other places does not seem 
warranted. This reviewer does feel, however, that 

-~ “bibliography is always warranted in a work of 

chis nature, and notes with regret that none is in- 
cluded.—Grra.p F. RUTAN, Seattle University. 


Le Parti Démocrate Chrétien en Italie. BY JEAN- 
PauL Cuassiniaun. (Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1965. Pp. 426. Cahiers de la Fondation 
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Nationale des Sciences Politiques, Partis et 
Elections, 125.) 


This is an interesting and useful book. It is 
divided into three main sections. The first deals 
with the organization of the Italian Christian 
Democratic party; the second with its electoral 
clientele, membership and parliamentary mem- 
bers; the third with the dynamics of the party, in 
terms of the party’s relations with leading interest 
groups and of its internal factions. 

The section on the party’s organization is excel- 
lent. The functional utility of the organizational 
structure in the light of the nature of the party’s 
electorate and of its factionalism is well stated, 
and there is a clear description of such matters as 
the roles of the various party units, the party’s 
efforts to multiply face-to-face contacts with the 
public and the propaganda themes exploited by 
the party. 

The most fully developed part of the second 
section seeks, through the use of such relevant cen- 
sus and published survey data as are available, to 
determine the characteristics of the Christian 
Democratic electorate. The treatment of the 
party’s membership rests on official party figures, 
and although the author gives us all the reasons 
for skepticism about them and suggests that as 
many as 20 per cent of the total may be phantom 
members, he treats the widely fluctuating figures 
reported from the south with solemnity and 
states: “Les conditions sociales et économiques du 
pays sont telles que les Italiens s'intéressent à 
toute forme de revendication collective, et plus 
généralement, & toute forme d’action collective, 
qu’elle soit sportive, culturelle, confessionnelle, ou 
politique.” (P. 204.) Readers of The Civic Culture 
(which appeared too late to be consulted by the 
author) will be surprised at that. 

The discussion in the third section of the vari- 
ous factions which have formed within the party 
at different times is particularly valuable, and the 
author not only describes them but also tries to 
explain their existence. He might have done more 
here by examining closely the electoral situations 
of the members of the different factions. This 
would have deepened the analysis and, perhaps, 
also helped to answer two questions which the 
author asks near the close of the book (and which 
do not conceal his sympathies); “Pourquoi la 
Démocratie-Chrétienne n’a-t-elle pas profité du 
climat particulier de Vaprés-guerre pour faire 
adopter les quelques réformes essentielles dont son 
idéologie lui faisait un devoir et que lui permettait 
sa force parlementaire? Pourquoi y a-t-il des 
démocrates-chrétiens italiens ou étrangers, pour 
qui cette carence est insupportable, pourquoi y en 
a-t-il d'autres qui s’abritent derrière de menus 
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prétextes de trésorerie, voire de pression com- 
muniste dans le pays, pour repousser les mesures 
de ‘justice sociale’ qu'ils prétendent poursuivre?” 
(P. 362.) A book on the Italian Christian Demo 

cratic party which raises such questions ought to 
try to answer them. 

The book contains valuable maps, tables and 
documents, including the rules of the Christian 
Democratic party.—Ror Piurcn, The University 
of Michigan. 


Rumania—Russia’s Dissident Ally. By Davin 
Fuorp. (New York: F. A. Praeger, 1965. Pp. 
XVI, 144. $4.50.) 

Albania’s Captives. 
(Chicago: Argonaut, Inc., 1965. Pp. IX, 213. 
$5.00.) 


It is difficult task for the reviewer to survey 
jointly these two recent books on Eastern Euro- 
pean politics. One of them, David Floyd’s, is a 
distinct contribution to our field, particularly in 
view of Rumania’s significant role in the continu- 
ing Sino-Soviet dispute. The other, however, is an 

emotional tract presenting a small problem pea a 
distorted perspective. 

Turning first to the volume on TEREA we 
must note the author’s careful build-up ranging 
from “land and people” through the first fifteen 
years of post-World War II exploitation by the 
Soviet Union (a truly abject colonial dependency!) 
to the exhilarating story of the nineteen-sixties. 
The last five years, ably chronicled by Floyd, are 
punctuated first by a Rumanian victory in the 
economic struggle within the intra-bloc confines 
of Comecon, progressing from there rapidly to a 
“more than economics”-pattern triumph of ideo- 
logical parity with the U.S.S.R., and finally to 
the firmly established “new-type relations” mark- 
ing the end of the Stalinist satellite era. 

Floyd’s lively narrative reflects the skills of a 
good journalist. Unhappily, his book suffers from 
the journalist’s built-in affinity toward “today’s 
news today,” and thus the gradual evolution of 
the Rumanian story is abruptly interrupted, first 
by the political demise of Nikita Khrushchev 
(briefly covered here) and subsequently, even 
more drastically, by the death of Gheorghiu-Dej, 
the leading protagonist in the Rumanian resis- 
tance movement against the Soviet Union. The 
emergence of a new leader and the shifting around 
of top-level party and government jobs have 
tended to blur the outlines of dissidence on the 
Rumanian side fully as much as the new rulers 
have modified some of the Soviet policies in the 
course of the post-Khrushchev era. Breathlessly 
spaced journalism unfortunately is apt to result in 
a rapid rate of literary obsolescence. 

Within the limitations of this self-imposed 

framework, Floyd presents much useful informa- 


By Prrruvus J. Rucuzs.. 
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tion. Statistically the 1950 merger between the 
Social Democratic and Communist Parties, pro- 


ducing a total membership of 720,000, isinter stingy. 


since by 1956 the new Rumanian Workers’ Part 
had been reduced to 580,000—as a result of cease- 
less intra-party purges. The subsequent internal 
relaxation is also best evidenced by more liberal 
admission policies: the current party-membership 
figure is 1,240,000, one of the largest such organi- 
zations in Eastern Europe and a far cry indeed 
from August, 1944 when no more than 1,000 Ru- 
manian Communists welcomed the Red Army as 
the “glorious liberator.” This reviewer also appre- 
ciated the author’s shrewd analysis of what might 
be called preemptive de-Stalinization in Rumania 
where the Communist leaders rightly claimed that 
“they had de-Stalinized-even before Stalin died; 

. they had removed thcse leaders who were 
utterly committed to a policy of subservience to 
Moscow.” (P. 126 et seq.) 

The results of Rumania’s increasingly indepen- 
dent and dissident course are optimistically, and 
yet carefully, summarized. Floyd is justified in 
stressing that the post-Khrushchev Soviet leader- 
ship will not be able to halt the process of disinte- 
gration or find a new basis for holding together 
the once monolithic empire. (See especially his 
Epilogue, pp. 131-138.) Rumania thus startlingly 
exemplifies the “Triple D” policies so hopefully 
pursued by other East European regimes as well: 
the “order of the day” is a combination of de- 
satellization, de-colonization and, last but not 
least, de-Russification. 

The book by P. J. Ruches is truly a puzzler to 
the reader. The title, Albania’s Captives, would 
normally indicate a discussion of the people of 
Albania living under Communist control, victim- 
ized by the regime of Enver Hoxha. Yet, this is 
not the case at all. The “Red Terror” receives no 
more than a cursory four-page treatment, mostly 
a string of quotations stretching from Milovan 
Djilas to Harry Hamm’s recent work on Albania. 
(Chapter XIII, pp. 173-177.) ‘“Albania’s Cap- 
tives” turn out to be the long-suffering people of 
Northern Epirus, a Greek minority grievously 
mistreated by its Albanian overlords. The Epirote 
problem is a serious one and should not be mini- 
mized as one of the long-range responsibilities of 
certain Western free world governments. The 
author sketches the historic background quite 
ably through the stages of Islamization, Austrian 
and Italian imperialism. Nevertheless, the r 
viewer is compelled to record two expressions of 
major criticism. 

First of all, it is impossible t present a serious 
historical review of Balkan politics from the mi- 
crocosmic perspective of one isolated minority and 
boundary problem. Such an over-concentration on 
one issue avoids the broader implications and ob- 
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seures the far more important aspects of the mac- 
rocosmic picture. Unfortunately, the history of 

iiastern Europe cannot be evaluated from a North- 
ern Epirote base any more than the story of Danu- 
bian Europe could be understood on the basis of, 
say, Transylvania’s Székely minority and its mul- 
tiple problems. Furthermore, the documentation of 
this book has serious flaws. Obscure magazine 
articles are cited to buttress major conclusions 
(Collier’s, Sept. 15, 1951, no author given, p. 185), 
while scholarly students of Balkan politics, such 
as Harvard University’s Robert Lee Wolff, are 
either ignored or lightly dismissed. In a character- 
istic vein, Professor Stavro Skendi of Columbia 
University is described as “an active professional 

X Albanian nationalist intellectual” 1? (P. 190.)— 

“XANDREW Grorey, The George Washington Univer- 
sity. 


Economies and Prestige in a Maya Community: 
The Religious Cargo System in Zinacantan. By 
Frank Cancian. (Stanford, California: Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. Pp. 238. $6.50.) 


This is a detailed, competently written descrip- 
tion and functional analysis of the complex life of 
the 7,650 Tzotzil-speaking Mayan Indians in Zin- 
acantan township in the Chiapas highlands. Spe- 
cifically, it is a study of the religious hierarchy, its 
role and meaning in Zinacantan life. 

This is, of course, a narrow topic which on the 
surface would seem to be of little interest to those 

ic“hot concerned with this corner of Mexico. How- 

\ ever esoteric and specialized his subject may seem, 
Cancian gives us a solid theoretical treatment 
which affords a series of valuable cultural, eco- 
nomic and political insights into the functioning of 
this peasant community. In addition to its ethno- 
logical importance, this work will be of interest to 
those who concern themselves with the problems of 
economic, social and political integration of multi- 
cultural nations such as Mexico. 

The “cargo” system of Zinacantan is the hier- 
archy of religious offices through which virtually 
all the men of the township have traditionally 
passed. The purpose of the institution is to “guar- 
antee performance of rituals for the saints in the 
local Catholic churches. Tradition dictates that 
these rituals be performed and it is believed that 
harm will come to the community if they are not 
performed.” Thus, a man is favored by the saints 
if he does well and punished if he fails in his obli- 

Pations. 

The “cargo”? system incorporates fifty-five 
offices arranged on four different levels in addition 
to four types of auxiliary personnel. Each position 
has its own attributes and special duties and par- 
ticipantS must pass through the offices in the 
proper sequence, performing the rituals which 
constitute the principal activity. Moreover, ‘the 
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cargo must be a financial burden to the cargo 
holder and he must accept this burden in good 
spirits, happy that he is sacrificing for the gods 
and saints.’ The most affluent Zinacantecos 
participate in the system to a high degree, going 
into debt in payment for their prestige-building 
activities, ; 

At this point Cancian departs from the tradi- 
tional analyses that have been made of Maya 
communities (and, we might add, of many others, 
elsewhere in the world). The author concludes that 
the “cargo” system is not merely a leveling device 
which inhibits the accumulation of capital and 
‘“homogenizes” the society. Instead, he convinc- 
ingly shows that the “cargo” system is the means 
by which social rank is established, differences in 
economic status shown, and access and ability to 
handle power demonstrated. Active participation 
in the system serves to maintain, not diminish 
these differences. The system rewards the Mayan 
values of hard work and community service, which 
contrast sharply, we are told, with those of the 
Ladino population of the nearby towns. The 
“cargo” system‘is thus perpetuated, not on the 
basis of a socio-economic leveling process, but 
rather on the basis of highly competitive behav- 
ior within à system which distributes social re- 
wards in accord with success. 

Consequently we should not be surprised (al- 
though you will bé!) that the best positions in the 
“cargo” system, like a Big League baseball 
schedule, are arranged ahead until 1981. We also 
learn that the hierarchy is ‘the only sector of 
public life in which almost all Zinacanteco males 
participate,” and that “the few individuals who 
do not take any roles in public life are usually at 
the bottom of the social scale in Zinacantan.” 

Cancian might have stopped here, concluding 
that the system and the closed community were 
thus assured of everlasting life. Instead, he pro- 
ceeds to ask some appropriate questions leading 
to an examination of the consequences of both the 
increasing population and prosperity of the area. 
From this he concludes that the religious hier- 
archy will be destroyed as the institution which 
integrates the community, despite such “equil- 
ibrating” factors as the present cargo system now 
has. Cancian does not see that the Indian com- 
munity, per se, can find an “Indian” alternative 
to the destruction of its internally directed and 
controlled organization. He does not consider, 
however, the possibility that the civil government 
positions in Zinacantan township might acquire 
greater relevance in this regard. 

If we compare the “cargo” system of Zinacantan 
with the similar varayce system of Vicos, Perú, 
where population growth and prosperity have also 
recently taken place, we see that the varayoc have 
been partially eclipsed and paralleled by a vigor- 
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ous Indian civic administration. This new civic 
organization offers more rewards and opportunities 
for upwardly mobile individuals than the old, in- 
flexible varayoc hierarchy. If indeed, it is the 
“cargo” system which is the key in maintaining 
Zinacantan as a society apart from Mexican na- 
tional life, then the possibilities for growth in the 
area of civil government would seem to be: es- 
pecially worthy of exploration if the present sys- 
tem declines as Cancian predicts. In relation to 
this and to the discussion in general, I would have 
liked to have seen further attention paid to the role 
of Ladinos in Zinacantan life and some additional 
remarks on the impact of the Mexican govern- 
ment programs in the area, particularly as ther 
concern the institution described. 

The detailed analysis presented is owed to the 
great depth of the field data, which, as Evon Vogz 
indicates in the introduction, is the result of con- 
tinuous field study in Zinacantan since 1957. This 
has involved numerous faculty and students, 
many of them undergraduate participants in the 
Columbia-Cornell-Harvard-Illinois Summer Field 
Studies program. As the first substantial publica- 
tion of the Harvard Chiapas Project, this is an 
excellent beginning. The book is of modest length 
and is most carefully reasoned (aside from a few 
minor indiscretions). One’s major quibble would 
seem to be with the Stanford University Press for 
making its customers pay as dearly for the book’s 
possession as the “cargo” holders of Zinacantaa 
do for their offices.—Pavut L. Douveury, Indianz 
University. 


New Perspectives of Brazil. Ev. sy Eric N. 
Baxuanorr. (Nashville: Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Press, 1966. Pp. 328. $7.50.) 


New Perspectives, according to its editor, ‘‘de- 
rives its unity from the examination of salient 
aspects of Brazilian society undergoing trans- 
formation.” This interdisciplinary collection cf 
essays focuses on the period following World War 
II and includes interim assessments of the mil 
tary-civilian coups of March 31, 1964. 

Several critical comments may be offerec. 
First, a collection of diverse essays drawn tc- 
gether by a loose, general theme is dependent on 
its editor, whose concern should be not only tbe 
coordination of views but also the analysis cf 
parallel trends and patterns of ideas. Eric 
Baklanoff does not fulfill this important task. 
His weak introduction lacks synthesis and 
merely surveys the basic themes of each of the 
ten essays. As such it is difficult to find the links 
among varying thoughts. It is not altogether 
clear why the author has selected these particuler 
essays, which he admits do not provide a com- 
prehensive view, since there is a detailed discus- 
sion of non-Catholic movements but not Cathol- 
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icism, industrialization but not agricultural de- 
velopment, language patterns but not the fine 
arts, and the like. Second, the essays lack COT me. 
tinuity. Furthermore, they suffer from uneven- ` 
ness in quality. Third, it is not certain why some 
essays include bibliographical references while 
others conspicuously omit such references. A 
single bibliography, perhaps annotated and in 
essay form, could have been placed preferably. at 
the end of the book. 

In the introductory essay, John W. F. Dulles 
offers a highly readable and interesting historical 
sketch of the period 1945 to 1964, although he 
omits much detail of events leading up to the 
March 1964 coup. Former President João Goulart 
is portrayed accurately as an agitator, irresponsi- 
ble, and a friend of far leftists, but Dulles ignore 
other details. Goulart, for instance, was basically 
incompetent and indecisive as a leader. Further- 
more, most of his decisions tended to favor pres- 
sures and demands emanating from the political 
right, not the left. At the end of his essay Dulles 
includes a glossary of terms which could have 
been integrated in footnotes to the text; a lengthy 
table of exchange rates also could have been ex- 
plained in a one-sentence footnote. 

Juarez R. B. Lopes, a sociologist at the Uni- 
versity of Sao Paulo, follows with one of the best 
of the collection’s essays. Focusing upon the atti- 
tudes, values, and behavior patterns that facili- 
tate or resist change’ in the direction of economic 
or social development, Lopes contends tha 
“such socio-cultural phenomena, rather than / 
favoring or opposing economic development— 
may be better viewed as attributes of groups and 
masses within a changing power framework. At 
given moments in the process of development 
they impede or facilitate that process by their 
stand or action.” This proposition leads the au- 
thor to an analysis of the Brazilian “power struc- 
ture.” He analyzes the period from 1945 to 1964 
as one in which there was the development of a 
“composite state’ in which many interests, in 
contrast to the dominant agrarian interest of the 
past, developed agreements and compromises in 
which the urban lower and middle sectors of the 
population had to be considered, although they 
did not participate directly in “the power struc- 
ture.” Recent accelerated processes of change, at 
the lower levels of society, Lopes argues, contrib- 
uted to the growing alarm of the dominant 
classes who in turn seem to have forgotten sol 
of their own internal conflicts. 

‘The essays by Vladimir Reisky de Dubnic, 
Eric Baklanoff, and’ Werner Baer complement 
each other. Dubnic notes three historical trends in 
Brazilian foreign policy: territorial diplomacy, 
extra-continental initiation, and experimentation 
in world politics. Unfortunately, most of the essay 
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is confused by polemics over Cuban subversive 
activities in Brazil (p. 82); simplistic analysis of 
the extreme left under Goulart which “was grad- 
ually capturing the policy-making apparatus” 
(p. 89); and insistence that the coup of 1964 
brought Brazil “revolution,” ‘new ideological 
orientations,” and a “new foreign policy” (pp. 
98-99). Baklanoff presents a technical yet useful 
discussion of foreign private investment and in- 
dustrialization, while Baer deals with “‘socio- 
economic imbalances.” Baer’s excellent analysis 
treats imbalances in education, agriculture, 
regional development, import substitution and 
inflation. 
Roland E. Chardon reviews demographic 
shifts in population from 1950 to 1960 while an- 
fyother geographer, Armin K. Ludwig, focuses on 
the development and potential of Brasilia as an 
urban complex in a unique regional environment. 
Among the remaining essays, John F. Santos 
reflects upon the Brazilian himself. His valuable 
contribution deals with personality traits, atti- 
tudes, and behavior found in everyday life. 
Emilio Willems concerns himself with the role of 
non-Catholic religious movements in the process 
of cultural change—a fascinating introduction to 
an important subject. The concluding essay by 
Earl Thomas appropriately identifies emerging 
patterns of the Brazilian language. 
Although this reviewer has recognized in this 
book several problems in organization and inter- 
_spretation, Baklanoff and his colleagues present us 
{with a useful and interesting survey of recent 
Brazilian developments which must be recom- 
mended reading for laymen and scholars alike — 
Ronautp H. Curtcots, University of California, 
Riverside. 


White Laager: The Rise of Afrikaner Nationalism. 
By Wittram Henry Vatcuer, Jr. (New York, 
Washington, London: Frederick A. Praeger, 
Publishers, 1965. Pp. x, 309. $6.95.) 


Because of its affluence, its crucial geopolitical 
and strategic position, and its resilience to the ad- 
vance of decolonization in the African continent, 
the Republic of South Africa today is the object 


of curiosity, opprobrium, and (for some) admira~ 


tion. It is the keystone of the southern African 
arch as well as the command post of the southern 
white redoubt in Africa. But it is still something 
more: it has the oldest nationalist movement in 
" ©-Saharan Africa, Afrikaner nationalism. 
Afrikaner nationalism, though, is not sut 
generis; it bears a remarkable resemblance to 
nationalist movements in the rest of Africa and 
offers interesting parallels to German nationalism 
after 1918 and before 1945. Consequently, it can 
be most fruitfully analyzed in a multi-contextual 
manner which allows the investigator access to 
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the concepts and techniques of contemporary 
comparative politics. Unfortunately, such an 
approach to South African studies is still quite 
uncommon. [Leonard M. Thompson’s Politics in 
the Republic of South Africa (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1966), is a refreshing 
rarity.] 

The late Dr. Vatcher, Professor of Political 
Science at San Jose State College, has written an 
interesting book and one which will no doubt ap- 
peal to many general and perhaps some special- 
ized readers. To a large extent, it was based upon 
numerous interviews with important Afrikaner 
opinion leaders and upon both the Afrikaans- and 
English-language press in South Africa. Al- 
though it contains an extremely impressive bibliog- 
raphy (of 49 pages), it lacks documentation in 
several critical places in the text. The most 
egregious omission of sources was the South 
African Hansards of the House of Assembly and 
the Senate. In addition, it appears from his cita- 
tions that he may well have relied upon summaries 
of the South African press rather than upon the 
original articles themselves—an altogether com- 
monplace fault among those who write about 
South Africa. 

The book, then, is partially overwritten and 
definitely underconceptualized, and while it 
might well be regarded as a success from the 
standpoint of the general audience, it is surely 
not a classic in the field of political science. What 
is needed are more insightful, more rigorous 
studies of Afrikaner nationalism, not simply the 
accretion of more (esoteric) data. Professor 
Vatcher, for example, devoted an inordinate 
amount of attention in the text and in the appen- 
dices to the Broederbond (the League of Brothers), 
which he regards as the élan vital of Afrikaner 
nationalism; while it is probably true that this 
coordinating body of Afrikaner zealots wielded 
considerable influence during the premierships of 
General Hertzog and General Smuts, it may be 
questioned whether its influence is still so de- 
cisive at the present time. Professor Thompson of 
the University of California (Los Angeles), an 
acknowledged expert on South Africa, takes the 
position that the Cabinet is now the major reposi- 
tory of power in Afrikaner nationalism (Leonard 
M. Thompson, op. cit., p. 136). 

Moreover, the writer failed to give fuller atten- 
tion to the significance of the bureaucratic ele- 
ment of the National Party, an element which is 
somewhat similar to the partitocrazia in the Re- 
public of Italy, a group which has been investi- 
gated carefully by Professor Norman Kogan. Dr. 
Vatcher could have greatly improved his study 
of Afrikaner nationalism if, for example, he had 
attempted to apply the findings of Robert 
Michels and R. T. McKenzie to the question of 
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the distribution of power within the National 
Party of South Africa. 

The development of Afrikaner nationalism in 
the twentieth century has entailed the increasing 
urbanization and prosperity of innumerable so- 
called bywoners (tenant farmers or sharecroppers), 
and Dr. Vatcher properly devotes considerabla 
space in his book to the economic implications of 
the rise of Afrikaner nationalism, which takes on 
some of the attributes of an ethnic welfare state 
or protective guild. Yet he fails to go beyond the 
mere taxonomy and description of such ancillary 
bodies of the National Party into the more signifi- 
cant question of the interrelationship of the 
Afrikaner socioeconomic and political systems. 
Stanley Trapido’s article, ‘Political Institutions 
and Afrikaner Social Structures in the Republic 
of South Africa” [this Review, vol. 57, no. 1 
(March, 1963), pp. 75-87], would form a useful 
starting point for the analysis of the dimensions 
of social stratification in Afrikaner society, a 
study which would facilitate the examination cf 
micro- and macropolitics in the Republic. 

Finally, White Laager is woefully deficient in 
terms of the concept of political culture. The data 
for this kind of analysis are certainly contained ir. 

_ the book, but they remain in an inchoate and ur- 

organized form. Had Dr. Vatcher drawn upor. 
the works of Almond, Verba, Hyman, Wylie, 
Kogan, Banfield, and Kornhauser for direction 
‘and guidance, he surely would have made a signif- 
cant contribution to the analysis of Afrikaner 
nationalism. Because he did not, his book wil 
probably pass into obscurity, along with quite = 
number of others on South Africa, and Soutk 
African studies will, for the most part, still re- 
main in the formal-legal, configurative stage— 
Ricsard Das, Southern Illinois University. 


One-Party Government in Mali: Transition towarc 
Control. By FRANK GREGORY SNYDER. (New 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1965. Pp. ix. 


175. $5.00.) s 


This book is a welcome addition to the still 
very thin body of literature on Mali politics. 
Though originally written as an undergraduate 
senior essay for the political science honors pro- 
gram at Yale University, One-Party Government 
in Malt: Transition toward Control bears all tke 
trademarks of serious scholarship—a meticulous 
documentation (drawn irom relatively untapped 
sources), @ coherent conceptual framework, and a 
harmonious blend of descriptive and analytical 
skills. What is more, no other study, as far as I 
am aware, has so thoroughly investigated tha 
pre-World War II complexities of Mali politics, 
and their relationships to political developments 
in metropolitan France.. 

The main theme of Snyder’s study is summed 


_étatique.” 
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up in the sub-title. In essence, the author has 
written a political history of the Union Soudanaise 
(US), focused on the techniques and strategies 
employed by its leadership, first to build up an 
elite-mass nucleus, and then to overcome and 
eventually eliminate the opposition. Part I 
traces back the origins of the US to the growth of 
voluntary associations in the days of the Popular 
Front, and relates these early forms of self-ex- 
pression to the emergence of an intellectual elite; 
Part II deals with the transformation of the US 
into a parti unique, with appropriate emphasis on . 
the issues involved in the long and bitter rivalry 
between the US and the Parti Progressisie Sou- 
danais (PSP); Part III offers a brief discussion of 
the “problems and prospects” currently faced by 
the US leadership, in which the author stressésa> 
the priority given to short run political objectives 
over long range goals of economic advance. In 
conclusion Snyder quotes Professor Aristide Zol- 
berg to the effect that in Mali, as in the Ivory 
Coast, the party, though ‘remaining essentially 
a political machine, capable of neutralizing many 
of the threats to its maintenance, capable of ab- 
sorbing change,” is “not yet capable of construct- 
ing a new society”’—a statement which this re- 
viewer finds difficult to reconcile with the general 


drift of the argument developed in the previous 


chapters. For if in the Ivory Coast the incorpora- 
tion of autonomous ethiric constituencies into 
the party structure made the Parti Democratique 
de la Cote d'Ivoire (PDCI) look more like a party 
of representation than a, party of solidarity, in; _ 
the case of Mali the reverse was probably closer 
to reality. It may be that Snyder has exaggerated 
the importance of the US as a political machine 
at the expense of the ‘ideological reconversion” 
function performed by the party through the 
manipulation of various themes and symbols 
borrowed from indigenous and Western sources. 
As one surveys the contributions made by 
other scholars one becomes aware of other minor 
weaknesses in Snyder’s treatment. For example, 
nowhere does one get even a hint of the relevance 
of precolonial history to the ideology and func- 
tioning of the US; there is no mention of the in- 
fluence of the precolonial “urban tradition,” of 
the 19th century Islamic reform movements, of 
the traditional forms of collective leadership, of 
what Professor Ki-Zerbo calls Mali’s “tradition 
Only passing reference is made to the 
ethnic and stratificatory underpinnings of t 
US-PSP rivalry. No attempt has been made to 
explain the option of the US leadership in the 
1958 referendum, despite the obvious questions 
raised by the lack of congruence between its 
“oui” vote and its stated commitment to ‘“im- 
mediate and complete independence.” Nor does 
the author attempt to relate the factors that led 
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to the break-up of the Mali Federation to the 
structural and ideological differences between the 

€US and the Union Progressiste Sénégalaise (UP), 
or to point the conflict between the commitment 
of the party leaders to the notion of African unity 
and its short run political options. 

Admittedly, Snyder’s book lacks the broad his- 
torical sweep and imaginative insights of the 
Hodgkin-Morgenthau chapter in Political Parties 
and National Integration in Tropical Africa, 
edited by J. S. Coleman and C. Rosberg 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1964); nor does it pretend to match 
the Deutschian predilection for data quantifica- 
tion displayed by Professor William J. Foltz in 
parts of his interesting study of the eclatement of 

J% je Mali Federation [From French West Africa to 
the Mali Federation (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1965)]. Nonetheless this is a book that 
deserves to be read attentively by all who are in- 
terested in the history of African parties; no other 
work pinpoints with greater accuracy and in more 
detail the crucial bases and stages of party de- 
velopment in one of Africa’s leading single-party 
states—-Rmn& Lemarcuanp, University of 
Florida. 


Re-Orientations: Essays.on Asia in Transition. By 
Hues Tinxer. (New York, Washington, 
London: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. Pp. 175. 
$5.50.) 


-7° In his urbane preface to this collection of ten 

y essays, Professor Tinker rejects the title “political 
scientist” despite his occupancy of the chair of 
Government and Politics at the University of 
London’s School of Oriental and African Studies. 
Preferring to identify himself as a contemporary 
historian, he holds that an observer of politics 
can conceivably surmount his personal bias, but 
never the bias of his time. His ready admission of 
his own bias as an English Liberal sympathetic to 
India, permits him to write with feeling and ex- 
press his judgments freely. 

His most analytical piece, “The Broken- 
Backed State,” masterfully characterizes an in- 
creasingly common form among ex-colonies. He 
adapts a metaphor invented by military strate- 
gists to describe warfare after a nuclear holo- 
caust in order to characterize the breakdown of 
governmental functions following hasty inde- 
pendence. A broken-backed state possesses all the 

_ trappings of a highly centralized government in- 
cluding even a Five Year Plan, but the writ of 
central government hardly runs outside the capital 
and the economic plan is taken seriously only by 
Western graduate students. In the absence of a 
strong middle class, a competent civil service, or a 
professional army, power disperses to local bosses 


who, Tinker unjustifiably assumes, will neces- ` 
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sarily base control on their command over the 
instruments of violence. His conclusion rings 
true—the breakdown of national political and 
economic life does not destroy the social fabric, 
which is composed of religious, familial, and 
communal ties that meet many of the needs filled 
by government in more complex states. As Tinker 
points out, observers who have predicted Indo- 
nesia’s imminent collapse for the last decade have 
failed to appreciate the enduring character of the 
broken-backed state. 

Four other essays succinctly summarize the de- 
velopment in Asian countries of phenomena com- 
mon to the non-Western world. They treat com- 
munity development projects, the demise of the 
leaders of independence movements, foreign aid, 
and communalism. The merit of these essays lies 
in their balanced and lucid treatment of complex 
topics, not in the formulation of new insights. 

Two essays on India are among the finest in the 
book. His bibliographic essay on national de- 
velopment is an excellent introduction to the 
literature on Indian pclitics as well as an inquiry 
into the forces of disintegration in India. The es- 
say on Gandhi's thought is a penetrating inter- 
pretation of the manner in which his deification as 
a freedom fighter obscures his humanitarian mes- 
sage. Moreover, in their pursuit of power his 
disciples have forsaken Gandhi’s creed of concilia- 
tion, a test of which has been India’s relations 
with Pakistan. 

In his final essay Tinker maintains that stu- 
dents of British politics could learn much from. 
writers on Indian politics. He criticizes British 
political studies for being superficial, ignoring 
community loyalties in electoral politics, and 
misunderstanding the nature of local party 
leadership. He finds that studies which do give 
due weight to social and personal factors are more 
advanced in India than in Britain. This is no 
doubt due to the long shadow cast on the study 
of Indian politics by methods developed in the 
study of American politics. Of an entirely differ- 
ent order is his criticism of the concentration of 
power in the British executive as a “perversion of 
the parliamentary system.” Reacting strongly to 
the exhibition of citizen incompetence in the Suez 
fiasco, he condemns tight party discipline and un- 
democratic structure for creating a politics of 
confrontation devoid of inter-party cooperation 
and discouraging of citizen participation. He 
draws on M. N. Roy and Jayaprakash Narayan 
to buttress his call for increasing participation of 
individuals and eventually a partyless democ- 
racy. He might be less sanguine had he observed 
American experience with the ethic of citizen 
participation, loose national party structure, and 
non-partisan local polities. Yet Tinker cannot be 
accused of idle academic speculation here. His 
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` entry as a Liberal candidate in the 1964 cam- 
paign is evidence of his commitment to the im- 
provement of British politics —Dorotay GUYOT, 
California Institute of Technology. 


Behind the Great Wall: An Appraisal of Mao's 
China. By Lorenz Srucgi. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. Pp. 154. $4.95.) 


After a visit of two months to Communist 
China, Dr. Stucki has written a perceptive book 
on those aspects of life in China which fit his 
preconceptions. His conclusions do not derive 
from his observations in China but from his no- 
tion of the way totalitarian systems function and 
from his conviction that the Chinese Communists 
have transformed Marxism into a new missionary 
imperialism. He believes, for instance, that in 
totalitarian countries one can uncover more of the 
truth about real conditions from people who are 
not, or who do not appear to be, ardent supporters 
of their government than from those who believe 

` in the essential rightness of the system and who 
trust their political leaders. He expected that life 
in China would be dull, the propaganda dreary, 
the people apathetic or discontented, and the 
general conformity stifling: and those are the 
feelings he records. He found most factories he 
visited operating at half their capacity (except 
for those manufacturing chemical fertilizer) and 
attributes this more to economic mismanagement 
than to the withdrawal of Soviet advisors and the 
end of Soviet aid. He missed the nightlife of Hong- 
Kong but discovered that the people approved oi 
the abolition of prostitution and of the general 
puritanism of the government. He expected to 
find the rulers arrogant, self-isolated, ignorant of 
the world outside China, and filled with the zeal 
of new imperialists carrying a new truth to the 
outside world. He states that the Chinese leaders 
dream that their revolutionary example will in- 
spire new revolutionary wars beyond China’s 
borders. 

His only contact with a high official, Foreign 
Minister Chen Yi, did not entirely fulfill his ex- 
pections. “Despite all its threatening pro- 
nouncements,”’ he writes, “China is pursuing a 
foreign policy of extreme caution.” This caution 
can be illustrated by the fact that Chen Yi re- 
fused to answer Dr. Stucki’s question on Viet- 
nam, “In the case of a military attack against the 
People’s Republic of Vietnam, would China take 
military action to support the P.R.V.?” Chen Yi 
answered another question instead, referring less 
pointedly to military involvement. “What would 
be the Chinese reaction if the war in Vietnam in 
one or another form should be extended to North 
Vietnam?” Comparing the mutual dependence of 

` the P.R.V. and China with that between lips 
and teeth, Chen stated that if there were any 
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encroachment on the P.R.V., the Chinese people 
would not stand idly by. Implied here is the useful 


distinction between people and government. ‘Our 


State Department does not worry too much when’ 


` a Chinese government spokesman ‘talks about the 


attitudes of the Chinese people. By choosing the 


right question, the Foreign Minister avoided say- | 


ing anything about what the Chinese govern- 
ment might do. Given the alternatives presented, 
his response was extremely cautious. 

It is Dr. Stucki’s final judgment that the 
Chinese have every reason to preserve peace for 
many years, that they need decades to solve their 
internal problems of population control and in- 
dustrialization. But he does not really believe that 
the present generation of Chinese leaders is willing 
to wait. His visit to China did not alter that con 
viction——Joun E. Ruz, Stanford University. 


Los Organismos colegiados del Ministerio de In- 
formacién y Turismo: composicién y funciones. 
By Javier Dimrta, Jefe de la Sección Informa- 
tiva de la Secretaria General Técnica. (Ma- 
drid: Secretaría General Técnica, Ministerio de 
Información y Turismo, 1964. Pp. 391.) 


The function and activities of committees and 
boards in determining the administration of a 
Spanish Ministry and its various agencies seems 
never to have been set down in detail previously. 
Enumerated are 100 committees and boards with- 


in the Ministry of Information and Tourism, ary 


ranged in the order of the chairmanships of each, 
from the Minister himself down through the 
Director Generals. For each is given citation to 
the authority, the statement of functions, and the 
membership. The 96 boards in other organizations 
and ministries on which the Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Tourism is represented are similarly 
treated. The Ministry likewise has membership on 
39 provincial boards, including 10 that are com- 
mon to each province, and these are also treated. 
In the international field, the Ministry partici- 
pates in 11 more. At the conclusion is presented 
the text of “Normas de procedimiento de los 
organismos colegiados” from the “Ley de proce- 
dimiento administrativo de 17 de julio de 1958.” 
This statement in the work of the 256 boards re- 
lating to the action of the Ministerio de Informa- 
ción y Turismo is most likely paralleled to a con- 
siderable extent by a similar bul not too easily 


visible number of commissions and boards relat- d 


ing to the thirteen other Ministries, as well as to 
the Presidencia del Gobierno and to the Secre- 
taría General del Movimiento. The net effect of 
the existence of the not too easily determinable 
total number of such boards on the action of the 
Spanish government remains to be studied.— 
James B. Cuius, Library of Congress. 
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Handbook of Commonwealth Organizations, with a 
Message from The Right Honourable Arthur G. 
Bottomley, O.B.E., M.P., Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations. COMPILED BY THE 
Unitep Kinepom COMMITTEE OF THE FEDERA- 
TION OF COMMONWEALTH CHAMBERS OF ComM- 
MERCE. (London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1965. 
Pp. xvii, 236. 30 s.) 


< 


Two hundred and fifty-three organizations are 
described under thirty-four headings. The princi- 
pal departments of the British Governament con- 
cerned with the Commonwealth are not described 
but only listed at the end. A few agencies relative 
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to the field of government may be mentioned. 
Two paragraphs on page 152 describe the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. On pages 45 and 
46 is an account of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Association. Nearly a page is devoted to 
the Crown Agents for Overseas Government and 
Administrations. Yet, the great number of other 
British organizations having Commonwealth in- 
terests are also for the most part not easily to be 
located with a note as to what their Common- 
wealth activities are. The handbook should be 
useful for all having any interest in Common- 
wealth relationships ——Jamms B. Cuitps, Library 
of Congress. 
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COMPARATIVE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Tanganyika Preplanning. By Frep G. Burge. 
PreFAcE BY Berrran M. Gross. (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1965. National 
Planning Series, 3. Pp. xi, 108. $3.25.) 

In an era when we sometimes feel that we are 
inundated with political studies that tell us more 
than we care to know about the intimate workings 
of obscure ‘systems’ in remote corners of the 
world, it is perhaps refreshing to come upon a 
book that reveals too little. Professor Burke, the 
able Director of the Program in East African 
Studies at Syracuse, sprinkles his survey of plan- 
ning from colonial through post-colonial times 
with a number of interesting suggestions for ap- 
proaches to future study, but it serves only to 


‘whet our appetites for the actual descriptions 


and analyses of ‘politics and planning’ in 
Tanzania. In the absence of more than sugges- 
tions of approaches the present book adds very 
little to the stock of knowledge or conceptual de- 
vices in the hands of contemporary students o= 
comparative politics and development planning. 

The reader will be left wondering what schol- 
arly advantages were seen in. introducing the 
problem of planning in Tanzania in thirty-five 
pages of a seventy-five page survey instead of 
waiting perhaps three or four years for evidence 
of the operations and preliminary results of 
Tanzania’s first Five Year Plan. One suspects 
that the notion of “preplanning” (never fully 
clarified) is meant to turn aside those who counsel 
patience in assessing patterns of political develop- 
ment. Indeed Professor Burke notes that ‘‘na- 
tional planning, in the proper sense of the term, 
has never existed” in Tanganyika. By what stan- 
dards then are we to judge the present study? 
Answer: “The major significance of this prelimi- 
nary survey does not rest in new data that it 
might uncover but rather in the extent to which 
the process of postulating, projecting, and then 
moving toward a certain state of affairs in a new 
African country gives rise to some new insights 
into the general nature of this uniquely human 
process.” It is the author’s intriguing suggestion 


that “planning” should be viewed as projecting a 
desirable state of affairs to some future point and 
supporting it by an outline of steps necessary tó 
accomplish that state. Aside from the fact that 
such a view of planning barely separates it from 
the literature of political utopias, it makes the 
first quote—which indicates the “significance” of 
the survey—sound suspiciously like another 
admonition that we must study politics every- 
where to learn something about planning in 
general. If so, then we need a study of Tanzanian 
politics and not a history of non-planning in 
Tanganyika. 
The fact is, however, that Professor Burke is a 
shrewd observer and that his bird’s-eye tour is 
not without reward. For instance, he points out 
that the colonial political system set in motion _ 
forces within the economy of pre-independence' 
Tanganyika which were handled by the adminis- ~ 
tration in a way that constructed the scaffolding 
of a planned society. Unfortunately the links be- 
tween colonial marketing boards and present na- 
tional planning are not explored further. It might 
be interesting to judge at some future date the 
extent to which “socialist”? governments in 
Africa are tied to the structures, procedures and 
ideologies of colonial . administrators long de- 
parted. Regarding the colonial system, Professor 
Burke also suggests (somewhat at variance with 
the previous observation) that provincial ad- 


-ministrations were able to lobby for increasingly 


larger investments in local government and de- 
velopment. Another stirnulating thought, al- 
though this reviewer believes the situation less 
clear than that, but again, its implications must be 
dropped for another headlong charge through . 
“the Groundnut Scheme” and its famous failures 
An important theme emerges in the final sec- 
tion of the book: the depandence of planning on 
international arrangements and the management 
of local communities. In tkis way one is justified in 
firmly tying the analysis of national planning to 
the total picture of politizs in any of the under- 
developed countries. Perhaps this is what dis- 
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tinguishes development planning from other sorts 

. in our time. The dilemma in transforming 

primordial sentiments” in parochial communi- 
ties via a planning mechanism that functions in 
large part as a reflection of international forces 
outside its control is a cruel one. It makes the 
future study of politics/planning in Tanzania 
poignant as well as illuminating. 


At least three other problems are related to- 


Professor Burke’s remarks on present-day plan- 
ning in Tanzania. They all deal with the possibly 
unique politics of planning deliberation. Tanzan- 
ian political leadership has brought in a French 
approach to national planning (replete with a 
French advisor at the outset) in a setting of 


English procedures and bureaucratic style. The: 


Pesults of this “marriage” will interest students 
of public adminsitration everywhere. There is, in 
addition, the emergent problem of the interplay 
between the planning secretariat and the politi- 
cians. The formal arrangements are outlined by 
Burke; what we need now is discussion of the dy- 
namics of decision-making. This discussion will 
have to take account of the role of the para- 
governmental corporations in Tanzania, a de- 
velopment which augurs a new wave of ‘‘corpora- 
tist” devotees in the tropics. Finally, the struggle 
over the planning arrangements for the country 
can be seen as reflecting the conflict between 

. “centralizers” and ‘“pragmatists” in the govern- 
ment. This doctrinal dimension to planning prob- 

wdbly ought not to confine one’s concern for Afri- 

Roan politics, but neither should it be ignored.— 

{Harvey GLICKMAN, Haverford College. 


Bureaucratic Transition in Malaya. By ROBERT 
O. Truman. (Durham: Duke University Press 
for the Duke University Commonwealth 
Studies Center, 1964. Pp. vii, 175. $6.50.) 


This is a pioneering introduction which makes 
available important data concerning the develop- 
ment and composition of the Malayan bureau- 
cracy. It is particularly valuable for its descrip- 
tion of the process of. Malayanization of the civil 
service in the period subsequent to independence 
in 1957. Professor Tilman describes the rapid de- 
crease of expatriates in the senior bureaucracy—a 
drop from 61 per cent of the total in 1957 to 40 per 
cent in 1962—and notes that in general the 
Chinese and Indians have tended to gravitate 
toward the professional and technical services, 

_rwhile the Malays are concentrated largely in the 
administrative and police services. One of his 
most significant findings is that the senior 
bureaucracy as a whole is not—as has often been 
assumed—the preserved domain of the Malays, 
but in fact incorporated as of 1962 an even larger 
Chinese than Malay component—34 per cent 
Chinese, 29 per cent Malay, and 16 per cent 
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Indian. Thus, by 1962 the Malays held posts in 
the senior bureaucracy equal to 67 per cent of.the 
Malay proportion of the total population com- 
pared to 117 per cent for the Chinese. 

Some of Tilman’s material may, however, prove 
misleading for readers with little knowledge of 
the Malayan political setting. He discusses the 
MCS (Malayan Civil Service)—the elite level of 
the bureaucracy—some thirty pages after his 
section analyzing the ethnic composition of the 
senior bureaucracy as a whole. This aspect of the 
book’s organization may confuse readers, for it is 
in the MCS that adminisstrative decisions of 
greatest political consequence are made; and, as 
Tilman points out, this body is overwhelmingly 
Malay in composition. He notes that in 1962 it in- 
cluded 219 Malays and only 17 Chinese (15 were 
Indian and 26 expatriate). Here Professor Tilman 
takes a deep speculative plunge. Noting that re- 
cruitment to the MCS is on the basis of a quota 
of four Malays to each non-Malay, he concludes: 
“Even if all other conditions were equal, it is 
statistically probable that a non-Malay would 
have to be four times more qualified than a 
Malay if he were to be acceptable in the eyes of 
the MCS. Thus, if the objectivity of the organs 
of internal administration of the bureacuracy 
continues, it seems not unlikely that positions of 
major responsibility may increasingly be as- 
signed to those most qualified for the posts, and 
in time it may be discovered that while the MCS 
is still predominantly Malay in character the 
decision-making process could be monopolized by 
a group that is disproportionately non-Malay.” 

This speculation points up the major weakness 
of this study, which detracts from its value as a 
whole and at the same time is likely to result in 
serious misunderstanding on the part of students 
of public administration who do not already have 
some knowledge of post-independence Malayan 
politics. For this study of bureaucracy is largely 
devoid of political context, and in Malaya that is 
quite as germane as in any other country. The 
salient features of this setting must be understood 
if one is to have the necessary basis for assessing 
the relevance of any breakdown of the bureau- 
cracy’s ethnic composition—especially at the 
upper levels of the administrative civil service. 
For there is a startling lack of congruence between 
the proportion of positions held by the Chinese in 
the senior bureacuracy as a whole and their 
power in the government. The Malays, though 
less numerous than the Chinese in the new state 
of Malaysia (39 per cent as against 42 per cent) 
continued to dominate the national government 
quite as overwhelmingly as they did that of 
Malaya (where they constitute 50 per cent of 
the population as against 37 per cent for the 
Chinese). They insisted upon maintenance and 
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even expansion of constitutional provisions 


which discriminate’ sharply against the Chinese — 


and are calculated to maintain continuing domins- 
tion of the government by the Malays. (This at- 
titude was a major reason for Singapore’s seces- 
sion from Malaysia in 1965, subsequent to the 
publication of Professor Tilman’s book.). Surely 
the reader needs to be aware of this and of other 
special attributes of the country’s political sys- 
tem if he is to have a minimally sufficient basis 
for understanding the nature and role of its 
bureaucracy. For this particular political setting 
does severely condition the way the bureaucracy 
functions and undoubtedly accounts in consider- 
able measure for the virtual monopoly by Malays 
of the administrative decision-making level—the 
elite MCS. Indeed, an estimate of the actuel 
ethnic division of political power could better ke 
drawn from the figures Professor Tilman cites 
for the ethnic composition of the MCS than from 
his figures for the senior bureaucracy as a whole. 

Tilman’s treatment of the colonial bureaucracy 
is comprehensive and very useful to an under- 
standing of many important factors of the bu- 
reaucracy of independent Malaya. However, his 
coverage of what he terms “the political system 
of traditional Malaya” is weak. Despite tke 
caveat proffered him by J. M. Gullick that tke 
latter’s study, Indigenous Systems of Western 
Malaya, should be regarded “as purely and ez- 
plicitly as 19th century material,” Tilman nevez- 
theless appears to be heavily dependent upm 
this material in his efforts to infer the nature of 
the indigenous system in previous periods. There 
is, moreover, a major omission in his account of 
the situation in the 19th century just prior to tke 
extension of British rule. This is his disregard of 
the significant role of the powerful Chinese tin- 
mining Kongsis in the East coast sultanates ard 
their important political and administrative rela- 
tions with the Malay rulers. One could read this 
early section and be quite unaware that one of 
the major administrative problems for some of 
these rulers was their relationship to what were 
sometimes large enclaves of autonomous, or 
largely autonomous, Chinese administraticn 
within their realm. 

This is a book, then, which should be of value 
primarily to those who already have sufficient 
background knowledge, especially an understand- 
ing of the local political environment, to ap- 
preciate the author’s important findings con- 
cerning the development and current character 
of Malaysia’s bureaucracy—particularly that 
major part of it which operates in Malaya itsef. 
—Grorer McT. Kanin, Cornell University. 


Foreign Aid and Politics in Nepal. By Eucens 
Misaty. (New York: Oxford Universisy 
Press, 1965. Pp. viii, 202. $6.75.) 
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This fascinating book is a chronicle of failure, if 
not hopelessness. One can learn much from 
failure, though the author’s lessons offer scant 
encouragement to the revolutionaries of rising 
expectations. He reminds us that economic aid 
should not appear in forms and amounts that 
might displace indigenous efforts or reforms; that 
aid donors should not expect all governments and 
peoples to be ready for change; that aid should 
not depend too heavily upon the administrative 
resources of the host government. If the sole pur- 
pose of aid were to force-feed economic growth 
and technological improvement, these lessons 
would become iron laws. That there may_be rea- 
son to offer aid where economic prospects are 
slim, the writer does not appear ready to con- 
cede. a on 

Important methodological questions are posed 
by the uses made of the case studies in this 
volume. The incidents described do not seem 
connected to their imputed consequences, which. 
are almost invariably negative. Yet failures in 
technical assistance lead the author to suggest 
that foreign aid should concentrate on large- 
scale capital projects, which are fairly indepen- 
dent of government intentions and apparatus 
and which require no public support. [This view 
is now dominant in American foreign aid circles, 
which, despite the current emphasis on reform, 
prefer to avoid involvement in the activities and 
operations of foreign aid projects in the hope of 
improving the prospects oi success.] The hypothé 
sis is certainly justified if success is defined | 
avoiding unpleasant complications. But if im- 
portant technological change is required, either 
within small groups of the host nations’ specialists 
or in the mass of its peasantry, some complica- 
tions must be expected. In the case of Nepal the 
real issue was not how to avoid complications 
but how to stimulate favorable change. 

The author considers Nepal “a microcosm of 
the challenges and difficulties that major aid- 
giving countries face everywhere.” Upon this 
dubious proposition some major conclusions 
depend. In criticizing aid administrators for 
generalizing too much, the author joins them in 
assuming the virtual universality and inter- 
changeability of cultures and approaches. Perhaps 
Ethiopia is the country that most closely re- 
sembles the conditions described in Nepal, al- 
though it was obviously the more developed andy 
stable of the two during this period. But the con- 
sequences of aid in Ethiopia seem quite different 
from those in Nepal. The pervasive scent of 
failure in Nepal leads the author to regard the 
“revolution of rising expectations” as a mirage 
everywhere because the peasants and govern- 
ment leaders in Nepal are “unwilling” to accept 
change. The Gilbert and Sullivan quality of the 
Nepalese case weakens these convictions, since 
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the author did not cite aid experiences elsewhere. 
This story of unmitigated failure offers only 
“ne real consolation, that practically everyone 
ailed: The Americans, of course, being Ameri- 
cans; the Indians, who were kicked out; the 
Chinese, some of whose money was used to pay 
for American projects; and the Soviet Union, 
which was too late in starting to have chalked 
up any “successes.” The Swiss and Israeli did 
succeed, in very small projects, some of which 
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were financed by the U.S.; and the Indians in 
several rather large ones which represented the 
work of their own personnel exclusively. 

The best, most interesting, and most useful 
parts of the book are its views of project planning 
and field operations, which are still largely ne- 
glected in the available literature of foreign aid. 
It is a thoughtful and perceptive specimen of this 
genre-——Joun D. Montcommry, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
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LAW, AND ORGANIZATION 


The first four chapters of this book, which owe 
much to the work of Richardson and Schelling, 
should properly be called “Resource allocation be- 
tween intelligence and hardware in an economic 
model of a bipolar arms race.” One must empha- 
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size that the author discusses “an” arms race, 
which derives its characteristics from that ab- 
tracted, rational, calculating utopia where econ- 
omists so often seem to find their assumptions, 
and thus has little in common with the (“our”) 
arms race. Those intellectual puzzle addicts who 
like to see how many and how complex are the 
equations that can be generated by a few simple 


assumptions and a few varied constraints, will . 


enjoy McGuire’s display of deductive brilliance. 
Those desiring information about problems of the 
arms race will find, unfortunately, that most of the 
questions they consider important (e.g., how na- 
tional leaders who don’t have the benefit of utility 
indices actually go about valuing conflicting na- 
tional goals) are treated as “givens,” or dealt with 
Sy the ceteris paribus principle. “Sharpening the 
tools of analysis” is a phrase one thinks of in con- 
sidering this part of McGuire’s work (he uses the 
word “heuristic” throughout). And since none 
that I can recall of his conclusions falsify simple 
common sense, the student of foreign and defense 
policy will find but limited use for the work to this 
point (and will wish there had been more and 
better verbal explanations of the equations). 

The separate essay contained in Chapter V is 
another matter, however. Here McGuire points out 
that the similarity between the theoretical struc- 
ture of duopolistic markets “and our arms races 
is striking.” He therefore goes on to apply various 
“solutions” for the case of duopolistic competition 

,tO analogous versions of “duopolistic”’ arms race 
ycompetitions. Discussing questions that are of 
profound interest to everyone—whether to arm or 
disarm, when and how—he develops several fas- 
cinating insights that are not easily reached by 
simple intuition, that do falsify “common sense.” 
Every reader will have his own favorite; mine is 
the suggestion that partial disarmament may be a 
stable solution in a deterrence-oriented arms race, 
but that in a “two-sided contest to acquire first- 
strike potential” the “best (joint-utility-maximiz- 
ing) solution would be complete and total dis- 
armament.” As an heuristic tool, then,;McGuire’s 
method justifies itself: it produces provocative 
hypotheses (but did he have to choose such a 


complicated way of saying: Let’s imagine a duo- 


polistic arms race?). 

However, his attempt to produce conclusions 
as well—to link this essay on arms control with 
the earlier essay on arms secrecy—is largely a 
tailure; the economist’s abstractions remain dom- 
inant in the end. To reach decisions about the 
proper mix of openness and secrecy in arms control 
negotiations on the basis of McGuire’s formula- 
tions, we would have to be able to compare our 
own arms race precisely with the appropriate 
variant in his model—and we cannot do this. 
Policy-makers have never based their decisions 
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about military strategy on rigorous, “rational” 
cost-gain analyses; nor can the policy structures 
that have resulted from those decisions be trans- 
lated back into economic categories. Insubstantial 
opponents with timeless omniscience about their 
own and everyone else’s utilities are politically 
bloodless—and an argument which has no politics 
in its premises can produce none in its conclusions. 

McGuire himself is genuinely modest about his 
accomplishment; “the model,” he writes toward 
the end,” is stylized and can be used only with 
caution.” So long as the reader heeds this warning 
and ignores the book’s titular pretensions, the 
effort involved in following the reasoning of a 
fertile mind will be repaid.—PmLIP GREEN, 
Smith College. 


An Inquiry into Enoughness: Of Bombs and Men 
and Staying Alive. By Danie Lana. (New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1965. Pp. xi, 216. 
$5.50.) 


Good News! Not even specialists in national 
security policy need feel guilty if they have not 
read this book. The author is a member of the 
staff of the New Yorker, where the chapters of the 
book have been previously published, and he has 
written a highly readable, well-organized, interest- 
ing series of essays on the most important political 
problem of our time. But unless a reader is making 
a belated first acquaintance with nuclear weapon 
systems, scientists, and problems of disarmament 
and arms control, the book will not provide him 
with any insights on these subjects he did not have 
before. He will, however, find some fascinating in- 
formation to support his insights. 

The structure of the book is strong and dramat- 
ic. The first chapter is an account of Project 
Gnome, an underground test in December 1961 
that resulted in an accidental venting of radio- 
active matter into the atmosphere (the theme is 
set: nuclear weapons are a force that can get out of 
hand despite the best of plans and controls). The 
second chapter describes an Aldermaston March 
in 1963 (nuclear weapons worry people, and while 
those marching in protest may be politically 
naive, their actions are expressive of their unease 
and distrust of government policy). There follow 
three vignettes of the negotiations at Geneva to 
achieve a test-ban treaty (see the diplomats, 
jaded and suspicious, search year on end for a 
formula that can express their fears of both the 
bomb and each other). The author next presents a 
sympathetic profile of Jerome Wiesner, President 
Kennedy’s science advisor (the scientists in Wash- 
ington are just as bright, hardworking, earnest, 
and imaginative in their search for ways to end.or 
moderate the development of weapons as they are 
in their efforts to design and build new weapons), 
and an account of the Pugwash Conference in the 
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fall of 1963 (there are ‘‘Wiesners” in other coun- 
tries tco, including the Soviet Union). The final 
chaptez, from which the book secures its title, d2- 
scribes the answers Lang secured from a variety of 
members of the State and Defense Departments, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and Congress to 
the question of whether anyone could see an erd 
to the accumulation of nuclear weapons (nov 
really, this thing has gotten bigger than all of us, 
even McNamara). 

This summary is not meant to indicate that the 
book is unsophisticated in its treatment of the 
politicel or military subjects discussed. Daniel 
Lang has been reporting atomic energy policy 
since 1345. His eye is as experienced as his penis 
talented, and while the analytical points he makas 
may not be especially novel, the detail with which 
he supports them is perceptively chosen and at 
times striking. Lang appears to subscribe, for ex- 
ample, to the theory that the policy debates and 
dilemmas in Moscow are the mirror image of 
those in Washington, and his accounts of conver- 
satione with Soviet diplomats and scientists will 
provida some excellent illustrations for those seek- 
ing evidence in support of this theory, especially 
with regard to the perspectives of physical sciea- 
tists o2 military policy and policy-making (e.g., 
scientists are brighter than anyone else thinking 
about these problems, and they can establish 
common ground for analysis and proposal where 
politicians cannot). 

Lang concludes his book on the same theme 
with which he began—the problem of exercising 
contro! over nuclear weapons—and describes. the 
efforts of the Defense Department’s Human Reli- 
ability Program to screen members of the armed 
forces who have access to nuclear weapons and re- 
move shose whose judgments may be ezratic. Tae 
comments of one colonel connected with this pro- 
gram provide as fitting a commentary on the in- 
tellectaal spirit of our times as one could want. 
Referring to the troubled conscience of men wio 
become “disturbed about the consequences of 
using the weapons to which they’ve been ss- 
signed,” the Colonel told Lang: , 

It impairs their motivation. There’s a man who's flying s 
transport right now for that reason. He had to be reassigned from 
an ICBM silo, and I understand that until he started hav-ng 


doubts about what he was doing, he appeared as happy end 
integrated as a man could be. 


WARNER R. Scuiuuine, Columbia University. 


After Nuclear Attack: A Demographic Inquiry. By 
Davi: M. Heer. (New York: Frederick A. 
Prazger, 1965. Pp. xxxiii, 405. $15.00.) 


Demography, in distinction to politizal science, 
has tbe advantage that the events and attributes 
with which it is concerned can be unambiguously 
defined and that it can go a long way with mathe- 
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matical-deductive reasoning. It has the disad- 
vantage that it cannot use obscurity to simulate 
profundity; hence, wherever the cupboard is ba 
it looks bare—unlike in otber social science 
writing. , 

This book reports on a study of the demo- 
graphic effects from a large-scale nuclear attack 
on the United States, one of the most catastrophic 
events that could befall us. It is strictly a mono- 
graph, in the sense that it does not stray from the 
well-defined topic. Accordingly, many related as- 
pects that might leap to the reader’s mind are not 
considered. Heer starts from two given geographic 
distributions of fatalities (computed in other stud- 
ies), adds a simple assumption regarding the dis- 
tribution of fatalities between central cities and 
outlying areas, and then proceeds to compute tha 
characteristics of the surviving population: age, 
marital status, party identification, religious affil- 
iation, race, education, ete. In addition, he gives 
twenty-year projections for the post-attack popu- 
lation size. The quiet, factual prose conceals the 
enormous tragedy that is here being sketched out 
in hard figures. For instance, the author estimates 
that after an attack which would have killed 30 
per cent of the US population, 17 per cent of all 
the surviving husbands and wives would be 
widowed, and 26 per cent cf the surviving children 
would have lost one or both parents. 

Two vast uncertainities fall beyond the confines 
of this study. One, of course, is the size of attack, 
its targets and the types of nuclear explosions. Ess _ 
timating these variables is the business of the in- 
telligence expert and the strategist. But the de- 
mographer’s skills do become relevant when the 
particular weapon effects in specified areas have to 
be translated into fatality and morbidity figures. 
(Incidently, this book makes no attempt to 
grapple with the difficult problem of post-attack 
morbidity.) For these estimates—which are also 
highly uncertain—medical and public health ex- 
perts have to deal with demographic figures (pop- 
lation densities, movements, etc.). The demog- 
rapher who does further work with the fatality 
figures should be familiar with the uncertainties 
and assumptions that went into them; or better 
yet, he should be able to collaborate with the 
medical and nuclear weapon experts. 

This book will be of interest to researchers who 
work on various aspects of civil defense. It does 
not pretend to give the whole story of the effects 
of a nuclear attack, but it presents in great detai 
the most basic aspects of the effects of two par- 
ticular, hypothetical attacks—-Frep CHARLES 
Izu, MI.T. 


Beyond Sovereignty. By Max Marx. (Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1965. Pp. 178. 
$3.75.) 
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Regionalism and World Order. By RONALD YALEM. 
(Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1965. 
Pp. 160. $4.50.) 


b= concern of these two interesting little books 
P™s the kind of world order that is replacing the na- 
tion-state system of the past three centuries. 

Max Mark’s Beyond Sovereignty is a carefully 
done analytical essay in which, through historical 
interpretation, he argues that the nation-state is 
already obsolete, that Woodrow Wilson wascorrect 
in seeing this, and the best hope for the world is a 
revival of the Wilsonian ideal, in modified form, of 
a world order based on a harmony of interests. 

It is easy enough to accept Mark’s argument 
that contemporary men have been making de- 
mands on the independent sovereign state that 

“Giich states (except perhaps for the superpowers) 
were not meant to satisfy and cannot satisfy. We 
must agree that modern technology, the rise of 
transnational ideologies, demands for social jus- 
tice, problems of security in a nuclear era, and so 
on have imposed burdens that few if any national 
states are able to manage effectively. More de- 
batable is the author’s insistence that non-mili- 
tary values are rising in importance and that their 
rise has begun the dethronement of physical 
power. The most interesting thesis Mark presents 
is that contemporary man is now experiencing a 
rise in a hitherto minor psychological urge—the 
urge to be of service to one’s fellow man, to be con- 
cerned with the welfare and dignity of men every- 

» Wwhere—that this urge is being greatly stimulated 

_“by the demands of underdeveloped peoples, and 
that it is rapidly extending a sense of fellowship 
and welfare interdependence across national 
boundaries. This attitude had its genesis, Mark 
argues, in the economic liberalism of Great Britain 
where the concept of a world with a perpetual 
struggle for power was challenged by the concept 
of a world with a harmony of interests. 

Mark agress that the increasing obsolescence of 
the nation-state might be difficult to see due to un- 
even developments in different places and forces; 
but he protects himself well enough by insisting 
that if you cannot see the evidence it is because 
you have not peered deeply enough into the 
phenomena of our time, or have not interpreted 
the phenomena properly. 

It is only in his last chapter, in which he calls for 
a revival of a modified Wilsonianism, that Mark 

" gets himself in for severe criticism. Here he ceases 
to be the wise and objective analyst of the 
international system and descends to sheer 
pamphleteering, 

In Regionalism and World Order Professor 
Yalem looks at a different development in the in- 
ternational system—the failure of regional and 
universal international organizations to develop a 
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satisfactory relationship to one another. After re- 
viewing briefly a variety of theories of regional- 
ism, the author examines the relations between re- 
gional and universal organizations during the eras 
of both the League of Nations and the United Na- 
tions. He found little or no disequilibrium, he 
claims, during the League era, since both types of 
organizations remained relatively ineffective and 
there was no serious challenge to the dominance, 
such as it was, of the League. During the era of the 
UN, however, a considerable degree of disequi- 
librium has developed, with regional organiza- 
tions superseding the UN in peace and security 
problems and reducing the UN to a mere mech- 
anism for conciliation. 

This disequilibrium has promoted disorder 
rather than order in the international system, in 
Professor Yalem’s view. This has occurred not 
only with regard to security problems, moreover, 
but with regard to economic and social problems 
as well. A proper relationship obviously requires 
regional organizations to be subordinated to and 
complementary to universal organizations rather 
than to compete with them; but the trend is not in 
that direction, claims Yalem, nor is it likely to be 
unless substantial change occurs in the politics of 
the international system. 

Yalem’s well-reasoned study suggests, in fact, 
that if present trends continue, the struggle for 
power among states will be replaced by a struggle 
for power among regions, and international con- 
flicts will simply become bigger than ever before. 

It is safe to conclude that while a Wilsonian 
harmony of interests might be developing, it has 
developed only enough to bring some states to- 
gether—often against some others—and has not 
moved us much beyond the alliances we have 
known for centuries or the European administra- 
tive unions that seemed so promising for interna~ 
tional cooperation in the nineteenth century. 
Effective universalism is still an elusive ideal — 
Wiiuarp Ranas, University of Georgia. 


The Ecological Perspective on Human Affairs with 
Special Reference to International Politics. By 
HAROLD AND MARGARET Sprout. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1965. Pp. xi, 236. 
$5.50.) 


In 1956 the Center for International Studies at 
Princeton University circulated an essay by 
Harold and Margaret Sprout, entitled “Man- 
Milieu Relationship Hypotheses in the Context 
of International Politics.” Its reception en- 
couraged the authors to expand and refine their 
original enquiry. The results are embodied in the 
present volume. The focus is still on international 
polities, but, as the new title suggests, the eco- 
logical approach has been applied to many aspects 
of “human affairs.” There is a greater emphasis on 
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theories and concepts, and on their application to . 


political and social issues. ° 

Essentially, then, this is an.essay in semantics. 
The authors’ primary purpose is ‘‘to identify and 
clarify the various modes of thinking and speaking 
about environment and environmental relation- 
ships.” A subsidiary purpose is “to exemplify the 
utilities and limitations of ecological concepts and 
theories in various social contexts, but especially 
in the context of international politics.” 

Semantic and conceptual exercises are usually 
not exciting contributions to human knowledge, 
and they can bog down in a morass of terminol- 
ogy. This volume does not escape these common 
pitfalls. Most of the chapters are rather abstruse 
discussions of various philosophical postures to- 
ward the man-milieu relationship, including “‘en- 
vironmental determinism, free-will environ- 
mentalism, possibilism, probabilistic behavioral- 
ism, and cognitive behavioralism.” But they do 
bring home the pervasiveness of the ecolcgical 
perspective, and they suggest new dimensions for 
an analysis of political systems and international 
behavior. 

_ The study of the factors of national power, for 
example, has progressed well beyond the approach 
of the authors in the book which they wrote on the 
subject more than twenty years ago; and to this 
development the authors’ own later studies, es- 
pecially this latest work, have made a major con- 
tribution. As they point out, the study of the fac- 
tors of power, and capability analysis, must be set 
in a policy-contingency framework, which, con- 
trary to the assumptions of certain “realists,” 
need not necessarily be that of recurrent miitary 
war. They make a useful distinction between a 
policy analysis and a capabilities analysis, and 
they call attention to the “distinction between the 
individual’s psycho-milieu to which his self-con- 
scious behavior is related, and the operational 
milieu in which his decisions are executed.” This 
is an important distinction which Walter Lipp- 
mann made many years ago in his classic treatise 

` on public opinion and in other writings. It helps to 
explain some of the aberrations and unrealities ož 

policy decisions by men in the highest seats oi 
power. 

The authors are especially critical of the com- 
mon tendency of writers on political subjects to 
discuss such abstractions as the state as if these 
abstractions were ‘capable of responding in human- 
like ways.” Psycho-ecological concepts, they argue, 
“cannot be sensibly employed with reference to 
high-level abstractions such as the state and the 
international system, unless it is made explicitly 
clear that the reference is not to the system, qua 
system, but only to the human agents of the sys- 
tem.” This practice of verbal personification, they 
contend, should be avoided, and “alternative 
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vocabularies” should be invented: But one could 
take precisely the contrary point of view. If stu- 
dents of international affairs took this advice 
literally, they would soon find that they face oth 
risks, such as those of excessive verbiage a: 
colorless pedantry. pe 
This is not an exciting book, but it does presen s. 
conceptual themes, with some references to prac- 
tical application, which should be of interest and 
value to all serious students of international poli- 
tics, and indeed of human affairs generally.— 
Norman D. Paumer, University of Pennsylvania. 


Functionalism and World Politics: A Study Based 
on United Nations Programs Financing Eco-~ 
nomic Development. By James P. SEWELL. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1966. Pp. xii, 358. $6.50.) a a 


Sewell’s valuable study falls into two parts: (1) 
an examination of functionalist theories of world 
politics and (2) a test of those theories in the light 
of U.N. experience in the financing of develop- 
ment. 

In the first section, Sewell pierces through what 
first seems an elementary error in the use of lan- 
guage: the attempt of functionalists to use an ex- 
trinsic term (“functional”) as though it possessed 
intrinsic meaning. Sewell’s analysis reveals that 
the major functionalist theories are founded more 
on philosophic dogmatism than on linguistic con- 
fusion, the basis being an “irrational Lockean” 
consensus among theorists as to the standards and 
values by which a political event or process may 
be judged “functional.” 

International functionalism rests on the pre- 
mise that in the “last analysis” the real problems 
of international politics are those of material well- 
being, and that the proper goal of policy “rightly 
understood” is an international “community” 
organized along “functional” (read: economic) 
lines. 

Yet the rhetoric of community is empty within 
the structure of functionelist theory. Function- 


- alists do not understand community because they 


either deprecate or do not understand human af- 
fection, the bond of men to what is “close,” 
within the limited range of their senses and emo- 
tions (for this reason, functionalists do not treat 
territorial problems as “real” unless they have 
economic implications). The “organic” metaphor 
of functionalism creates the image of a' human 
“whole” which loses the concrete organism that,i 
man-—and hence, any understanding of: commun- 
ity between men. 

International functionalism is, in fact, a form of 
utilitarianism, adapted ‘to a world of states and 
large-scale organizations. It lacks the old liberal 
confidence in the free play of market forces and 
competition. “Functional” evolution is no longer 
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conceived of as automatic: it requires a ‘‘van- 
guard” of experts to supervise and manage it. As 
„Newell suggests, the expert becomes the conscious 
Kind of the human “organism”; politics is rele- 
gated to the sphere of emotion and unreason 
which will gradually be subordinated as the disere- 
tion of the technocrats declines. The ultimate vi- 
sion of functionalism is identical with what 
Dwight Waldo called the “heavenly city of the 
19th century public administrators” and Sheldon 
Wolin characterized as the neo-liberal attack on 
politics: the elite guides a sluggish humanity to- 
ward a utopia administered on the basis of the 
“felicific rule.” 

The great merit of Sewell’s study is the care and 
detail with which this doctrinal basis of function- 


—ez, ĉlism is tested in relation to the empirical data. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development seems to confirm many functionalist 
theories, Yet, Sewell demonstrates, this is due to 
the “moral code” and the structure of power built 
into the IBRD of the nations which established it 
and the leaders who first gave form to its organiza- 
tional routines. Since this “moral code,” still at 
the core of IBRD organizational values, happened 
to coincide with much of functionalist ideology, it 
is no surprise that the bank moves in the direction 
predicted by functionalism. As Sewell comments, 
there is as much support for an “apocalyptic” 
theory in the IBRD as for the organizational 
evolution on which functionalism relies. That or- 
ganizational processes rarely become irrevocable 
—because states guard themselves against such 
commitments—only strengthens the case. 

The major criticism of fuactionalism which 
emerges from Sewell’s analysis is that the expan- 
sion of international development financing has 
come because of, not at the expense of, politics. In 
the context of international conflict, the political 
bargaining power of developing states can win 
concessions which technicians would be unwilling 
to concede (witness the fact that the beneficiaries 
of aid are the first to urge inter-governmental 
committees rather than groups of experts). Much 
is summed up in a single citation: an American 
official explained that, although the U.S. remained 
suspicious of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion it was ‘‘too insignificant” to oppose, given the 
“important political grounds” on which others 
favored it. (P. 220.) 

Nor is Sewell wrong in speculating that the logic 


Mo international financing, working tostrengthen 


national agencies of planning and control, may 
strengthen nationalism rather than the reverse. 
That possibility may say more about the ways in 
which men, through politics, seek community 
than functionalism can possibly foresee or under- 
stand.—Witson Carey McWru.rams, Oberlin 
College. 
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Thailand and the United States. By Franx C. 
Daruine. (Washington, D. C.: Publie Affairs 
Press, 1965. Pp. 243, $6.) 


In the Introduction of this book, Professor Hans 
J. Morgenthau warns against foreign policy think- 
ing that transforms pragmatic considerations into 
dogmas which remain fixed while the facts change. 
Dr. Darling’s painstaking analysis of American- 
Thai relations is a timely illustration of the pro- 
cess. Much discussion of Thailand as an ally of the 
Western powers has rested on a kind of ignoratio 
elencht. Thailand is free, but a dictatorship; its 
Thai-ist policies are supple, its foreign policy . 
traditionally neutral, yet it is held to be a bulwark 
against Communism. And, as Dr. Darling per- 
suasively argues, the American military assistance 
to Thailand has been employed to perpetuate 
military oligarchies—a development which tends 
to defeat the purpose of other forms of American 
aid, or at least, to make absurd the official 
pabulum about Thai democracy. The priorities of 
foreign aid have been at cross purposes, and in 
order to carry some of the Cold War objectives of 
American foreign policy in Asia it has apparently 
been necessary to indulge in the dubious rhetoric 
which terms Thailand a fellow democracy: as the 
Bank of America expressed it, presumably in all 
seriousness, “In both Thailand and America 
Democracy has gone hand in hand with National 
Sovereignty.” ` 

Policy and comment on policy have both been 
confused; but the scholarly literature on Thailand 
which is dispelling some of the shibboleths is grow- 
ing impressively. This new book is a useful addi- 
tion to the contributions of Walter F. Vella, David 
A. Wilson, and Donald E. Nuechterlein. The par- 
ticular merit of Dr. Darling’s study is that he has 
set himself the important and subtle task of asses- 
sing “the interaction of American foreign policy on 
the domestic policies of Thailand,” particularly 
after 1945. It is for the most part a depressing 
theme. The enquiry is placed in an historial con- 
text, so that the development from a benevolent 
missionary American interest in the 19th century 
to a crusading policy in the 20th can be traced in 
some detail. As Dr. Darling writes in chapter 2, 
“The Americans... became less interested in 
assisting the evolution of constitutional demo- 
cracy and more concerned with opposing the 
spread of Communism.” 

In this setting, the concept of “interaction” has 
certain curious and disturbing features. Most 
striking, perhaps, is the mythopoeic element 
which is clearly marked in the fraternal utter- 
ances of Thai and American politicians and diplo- 
mats. It is disturbing because the myths of the re- 
lationship are employed as a device to blur the 
realities of power and to justify policy itself. One 
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feels that the Thai have been more successful and 
skillful at this (because more critical), while Ameri- 
can statesmen have been more earnestly platitu- 
dinous, tending to accept Thai values as a basis 
for American policy. It is natural enough for the 
Thai to laud their freedom, with much iteration of 
the semantic significance of their name—as if the 
one demonstrated the other. It is less realistic tc 
regard Thailand, in the fervent language of the 
Cold War, as ‘‘the free world’s strongest bastion 
in Southeast Asia” (General Donovan, 1955)— 
which, if true, is hardly reassuring, And it is surely 
specious to assure the Thai, as Vice President 
Johnson did in Bangkok in 1961, that “Nothing is 
more important to the United States than the 
integrity of your great country.” 

As Dr. Darling explains, the three American 
ambassodors to Thailand between 1946 and 1958 
accepted Thai analyses of the need to expand the 
armed forces against the Communist threat; with 
the result that they ‘failed to recognize the anti- 
thetical nature of the military and non-military 
aid programs sponsored by their government.” Ir 
this manner he shows Thailand to be an excellent 
example of a more general problem of Americar. 
Asian policy—the lack of clear distinctions be- 
tween the short term use and the long term value 
of American aid. 

The author’s experience most appropriately 
equips him to analyze the problems of both coun- 
tries, and he does so with insight and sympathy. 
He presents the materials for a much more strin- 
gent overall criticism of American policy than he 
in fact offers, though the individual criticisms (as 
on pages 43-4, 53, 83, 90, 221) are well taken. In 
places the argument is somewhat loose in texture, 
and the reader looks for a firmer personal judg- 
ment from the author. For example, on page 145, 
the paragraph about the reasons for Phibun’s 
“sudden democratic reforms’—- a sop to the Amer- 
icans?—-proceeds through an “undoubtedly,” a 
“probably,” a ‘possibly’ and a “perhaps,” to a 
culminating quotation which rests upon a 
“seemed” ; though the argument in the paragraphs 
immediately following gathers weight. The “en- 
thusiastic liberal-minded Thai” emerging by 1952 
are vaguely identified as a “generation” and a 
“group” (page 95), Why should the brand of neu- 
tralism of countries like India, Burma and Indo- 
nesia be termed ‘distasteful’ (page 67)? The 
author’s commendable zeal to provide informa- 
tion leads him at times to approach self parody; as 
when Cecil B. de Mille and Marlon Brando ara 
listed amongst American visitors, in a section be- 
ginning with the words, ‘‘Resident and visiting 
Americans continued to emphasize the Commun- 
ist threat to the country.”—D. E. KENNEDY, Uni- 
versity of Melbourne. 
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British Policy in India: 1858-1905. By SARVE- 
PALLI Gopau. (Cambridge: The Cambridge 
University Press, 1965. Pp. xii, 423, $13.50.) 


This is a sound, well documented account of the 
personalities and policies of the eleven men who 
ruled India as Governors General during those 
years. Gopal’s approach demonstrates an instinc- 
tive awareness of the importance of personality in 
a situation in which the power of the Governor 
General was unchecked by any institutional re- 
straints within India. The sole formal check on the 
Governor General was the Secretary of State for 
India in London. It is the relations between the 
Governor General and London which provide the 
focus for this study. It was an amorphous relation- 
ship. The Cabinet as a whole was neither knowl- 
edgeable nor concerned about India’s internat?~ 
affairs. Only in foreign policy did the home gov- 
ernment have consistently strong opinions, and 
even in this area a determined Governor General 
could lead London by the nose. For the most part, 
decisions were made on the basis of discussions 
between the Secretary of State and the Viceroy. 
The outcome depended on such intangibles as the 
force of personality each possessed, their respec- 
tive prestige with the Cabinet, and the congruity 
of their opinions. Gopal does an admirable job of 
tracing how the policies of the Government of 
India emerged from the interaction of these two 
officials, 

Gopal’s treatment of the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward the English community in India\- 
on the one hand and the Indians themselves on the 
other is of particular interest. The Government of 
India viewed each group as harboring a potential 
threat to the authority of the regime, but was 
equally concerned over the deterioration of rela- 
tions between the two communities. His discussion 
of the communal question is less extensive, but 
contains a balanced interpretation of British 
“divide and rule”’ policy. 

The book also brings into focus British think- 
ing on the nature of the raj and its ultimate ob- 
jectives. It explains the key roles of an imperial 
ideology and racism in determining the Govern- 
ment’s response to Indian demands for greater 
access to public office. The study reveals the Gov- 
ernment’s unfortunate shortsightedness in estab- 
lishing itself on the support of the “feudal ele- 
ments’ in Indian society. Indeed, Gopal’s overall 
assessment of each Governor General is strongly _ 
influenced by the extent to which each was able to 
break out of the imperial mentality, with its con- 
cern for stability, and to envision a new India 
with a new governing elite. Naturally, only Ripon 
meets the test. 

Gopal’s analysis of foreign policy suffers from 
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its complete dependence on British sources in 
that no attempt is made to analyze Russian mo- 
_tives in Central Asia, and the reader is left with- 
“out any basis to judge the debates between Cal- 


cutta and London over policy in the region. Nor . 


does he make any systematic attempt to explain 
the consistently more aggressive attitude of the 
Government of India toward border problems. 

Gopal provides valuable insights into the 
official lives of India’s Governors General during 
the period. The book concentrates on official India 
and is concerned only peripherally with the en- 
vironment in which policy was made, but within 
this framework it is an excellent study. NormMAn 
K. Nicuouson, Northern Illinois University. 


The Clash and Attraction of Two Cultures. BY 

“Anew, peL Rio. Translated and edited by 
James F. Shearer. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1965. Pp. xiii, 125. 
$5.00.) 


This book by the late Professor Angel del Rié of 
Columbia University carries the appropriate sub- 
title, “The Hispanic and Anglo-Saxon Worlds in 
America.” Consisting of two lectures given in 
various cities of South America in 1959, under the 
auspices of the Congress for Cultural Freedom, its 
aim is cultural interpretation. But it is the kind of 
interpretation which is, in fact, cultural exchange, 
which does not try to disseminate an ideological 
position, though the author obviously has one, but 

Seeks a higher degree of understanding of the na~ 
ture and significance of cultural differences. 

For this task of interpreting the Americas to 
each other, Angel del Rió had unusual qualifica- 


tions, for he was in some respects a citizen of both ` 


the Hispanic and the Anglo-Saxon worlds. One of 
the remarkable band of Spanish intellectuals who 
saw their hopes for a liberal and progressive Spain 
dashed by the defeat of the second Spanish Re- 
public, he found an intellectual haven in the New 
World, as so many of his colleagues did. Thus he 
contributed to the age-old process by which 
America has profited, intellectually and morally, 
from the frustrations and failures of the Old 
World. The United States and Mexico were special 
beneficiaries in this case. But whether in New 
York, Mexico City, Lima, or Buenos Aires, 
Spanish intellectual emigres like Angel del Rió 


> 
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could never forget the tortured soul of Spain. Pos- 
sibly because he was so keenly aware of it, he was 
able to sense at once (if he had previously been 
aware of it, to sense even more) the ambivalence 
of attraction and repulsion which characterizes 
the relations of Anglo-America and Hispanic 
America. 

This intuitive understanding is what gives spe- 
cial point to this book. For, as Jacques Barzun 
writes in the Foreword, it is “The Voice of the 
Man,” much more than that of the historian or 
literary critic which gives this work its rather spe- 
cial value. The historian will quickly discover 
many shortcomings in accuracy of fact and in 
knowledge of the varied interpretations historical 
scholarship has given to the developments the 
author discusses. The literary critic may find less 
to criticize, for in this field the author was much 
more at home. But the literary critic, too, will be 
disappointed if he looks for results of new research 
or any new depth in critical analysis. In his Intro- 
duction, the author clearly disclaimed any such 
purpose, saying he did not “attempt to engage 
either in original investigation or to produce a 
work of historical or critical erudition.” (P. xi.) 

With more modesty than he should, Angel del 
Rio gives credit to the work of two authors, José 
de Onís and Stanley T. Williams, for many of the 
ideas he advances. Yet for the scholarly reader, 


- the author’s comments on these two works may be 
- the chief value of the books. These two works are 


José de Onis, The United States as Seen by Spanish 
American Writers, 1776-1890 and Stanley T. 
Williams, The Spanish Background of American 
Literature. It is unfortunate that the still unpub- 
lished study by John T. Reid of anti-Americanism 
in Spanish American writers subsequent to those 
studied by Onis could not have been used and 
criticized in the same way. 

Angel del Rio was thinking of a Spanish Ameri- 
can audience in these lectures, but his brilliant 
interpretations of the views which Spaniards and 
Spanish Americans hold of themselves, of their 
psychology and ways of thinking, and above all of 
their understanding and misunderstanding of the 
United States, give his work unusual value for the 
general reader in botk of the “worlds” he dis- 
cusses.—Haroutp Eucsene Davis, India School of 
International Studies, New Delht. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
POLITICS AND LAW 


Jon Alesander; A.B., Southern Illinois, 1961; 
M.A., ibid., 1962; Ph.D., Kansas, 1966. The 
National Interest: A Reappraisal. Kansas. 

Heino Ambros; B.A., Teaxs Christian, 1952; M.A., 
Southern Methodist, 1955; Ph.D., New York 
University, 1965. Nonrecognition: Its Develop- 
ment in International Law and Application by 
the United States with Particular Reference to 
the Baltic States. New York University. 

Mirza A. Beg; A.B., Allahabad, 1938; M.A., ibid., 
1940; Ph.D., Columbia, 1965. The Attitude of 
United Nations Members Towards the Use of 
Advisory Opinion Procedure (1945-1963). Co- 
lumbia. 

William H. Brill; B.A., Penn State, 1957; Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania, 1965. Military Civic Action in 
Bolivia. Pennsylvania. 

John H. Burnett, Jr.; A.B., West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College, 1958; M.A., Emory, 1960; Ph.D., 
ibid., 1966. Soviet-Egyptian Relations During 
the Khrushchev Era: A Study in Soviet Foreign 
Policy. Emory. 

Howard J. Burnett; B.A., Amherst College, 1952; 
M.A., Oxford, 1958; Ph.D., New York Univer- 
sity, 1965. The United Nations and Commodi- 
ties: A Study of UN Promoting of Economic 
Cooperation in Fulfilling its Basic Purposes. 
New York University. 

Joan C. Carver; B.A., Barnard, 1953; M.A., North 
Carolina, 1956; Ph.D., Florida, 1966. The Non- 
Fighting Forces of the U.N.: An Instrument for 
the Pacific Settlement of Disputes. Florida. 

William Yen Chuko; M.A., New York University, 
1959; Ph.D., ibid., 1965. Concept of Regional- 
ism in Southeast Asia. New York University. 

Edward Matthew Collins; B.S., Maryland, 1952; 
M.A. Georgetown, 1956; Ph.D., ibid., 1966. 
The Evolution of Soviet Strategy under Khru- 
shchev. Georgetown. 
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Richard Cornell; A.B, Ohio State, 1952; M.I.A., 
Columbia, 1954; Ph.D., ibid., 1965. The Origin 
and Development of the Communist Youth In- 
ternational: 1914-1924. Columbia. 

Joseph J. Darby; B.S., Georgetown, 1952; Ph.D., 
Columbia, 1966. Soviet Trade with a member of 
the Common Market: A Survey with Special 
Reference to the Commercial Aspects of Pri- 
vate International Law. Columbia. 

Lawrence B. Ekpebu; B.A., Harvard, 1960; 
M.P.A., Princeton, 1962; Ph.D., Harvard, 
1965. The Congo at the United Nations. Har- 
vard. 

Yassin El-Ayouty; B.S., Trenton State College, 
1953; M.A., Rutgers, 1954; Ph.D., New York 
University, 1966. The Afro-Asian Contribution 
to the Broad Interpretation of the United Na- 
tions Charter’s Concept of Dealing with Non- 
Self-Governing Territories: 1945-1963: A Study 
of the Effects of Bloc Action on the Evolution 
of Chapter XI of the Charter. New York Uni- 
versity. 

William W.-Hllis; B.A., Oberlin College, 1961; 
Ph.D., New York University, 1966. National 
Configuration and International Policies: 
African Voting in the United Nations General 
Assembly, A Case Study. New York University. 

Alejandro M. Fernandez; A.B., University of the 
Philippines, 1952; M.A., Cornell, 1955; Ph.D., 
Duke, 1966. International Law in Philippine 
Relations: 1898-1946. Duke. 

Mona H. Gagnon; B.A., Massachusetts, 1957; 
L.L.B., Harvard Law School, 1960; Ph.D., Har- 
vard, 1965. The Law of United Nations Activ- 
ity in Civil Disputes. Harvard. 

Narayan M. Ghataie; B.A., Nagpur University 
(India), 1957; M.A., American, 1962; Ph.D., 
tbid., 1966. Disarmament in India’s Foreign 

- Policy. American. 

Ahmad Ghoreichi; B.A., Colorado, 1959; Ph.D., 
ibid., 1965. Soviet Policies in Iran. Colorado. 

Sanford D. Greenberg; A.B., Columbia, 1962; 
Ph.D., Harvard, 1965. United States Policy to- 
ward the Republic of South Africa, 1945-1964. 
Harvard. i 


Ted R. Gurr; B.A., Reed College, 1957; Ph.D$ ` 


New York University, 1965. The Genesis of 
Violence: A Multivariate Theory of the Pre- 
conditions. New York University. 

Choong-Shick Hong; B.A., Yonsel University, 
1958; Ph.D., New York University, 1965. Poli- 
tics of Economic Regionalism: A Comparative 
Study of the United Nations Regional Economic 
Commissions. New York University. 

Lukas E. Hoska, Jr.; B.S., U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, 1937; M.S.P.A., Syracuse, 1949; M.A., 
Maryland, 1951; M.A.I.A., George Washington 
1963; Ph.D., Maryland, 1966. Summit Diplo- 
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macy During World War II: The Conferences 
at Tehran, Yalta and Potsdam. Maryland. 


James H. Johnson; B.A., Oklahoma State, 1951; À 


M.A., ibid., 1956; Ph.D., Oklahoma, 1966. The 
Marshall Plan: A Case Study in American 
Foreign Policy Formulation and Implementa- 
tion. Oklahoma. 

Natalie J. Kaufman; A.B., Pennsylvania, 1963; 
Ph.D., Virginia, 1966. The International Law 
Commission of the United Nations: A Critical 
Appraisal. Virginia. 

Mirza H. H. Kizilbash; A.B., University of Pun- 
jab, 1959; M.A., Duke, 1962; Ph.D., ibid., 1966. 
International Law in United Nations Discus- 
sions on Human Rights. Duke. 

Christopher N. Kornaros; B.A., New York Uni- 


versity, 1959; M.A., ibid., 1962; Ph.D., ib¢d-— 


1966. Cooperative Administration Between .. 
Greece and the United States 1947-59. New ` 
York University. 

Unja Lee; B.A., E.W.H.A. Women’s College, 
Korea, 1941; M.A., Claremont, 1959; Ph.D., 
ibid., 1966. Chinese-Soviet Relations 1956-1960. 
A Study of Inter-Party and Inter-State Rela- 
tions. Claremont. 

Barbara D. McFadyen; B.S., Denver, 1944; M.A., 
ibid., 1945; M.A., ibid., 1957; Ph.D., Colorado, 
1965. The Truman Doctrine: Its Origin and 
Evolution. Colorado. 

James F. McGarry; B.S., Pennsylvania, 1946; 
M.A., ibid., 1960; Ph.D., ibid., 1964. A Study of 
Decision Making in Japan’s Post War Foreign 
Economic Policy. Pennsylvania. 

Julie K. McGuire; B.A., Scripps, 1959; Ph.D., 
Claremont, 1965. Political Preconditions for 
Regional Economic Integration: The Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asia. Claremont. 

Josette Mazwell; B.S., Kansas State University, 
1961; Ph.D., Claremont, 1965. The European 
Coal and Steel Community: An International 
Government? Claremont. 

Linda Miller; A.B., Radcliffe, 1959; M.A., Colum- 
bia, 1961; Ph.D., ibid., 1965. The United Na- 
tions and Internal Disorders. Columbia. 

Clovis C. Morrisson, Jr.; B.S., Texas; LL.B., ibid., 
1958; Ph.D., Colorado, 1965. The Developing 
European Law of Human Rights. Colorado. 

Byung Koo Pak; B.A., Union College (Kentucky), 
1961; M.A., Florida State, 1963; Ph.D., tbid., 
1965. The Cuban Problem in the Organization 
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of American States: A Model for Collective A 


Decision-Making. Florida State. 

Robert Randle; A.B., Cornell, 1962; Ph.D., Colum- 
bia, 1966. Concepts of Power in Contemporary 
International Political Science: An Analysis 
and critique of the uses of ideas of power. Co- 
lumbia, 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Lillian R. Randolph; B.A. Washington, 1953; 
M.A., ibid., 1956; Ph.D., California, 1965. A 
Study of the Nature, Process, and Results of 
International Bargaining, Including that Be- 
tween and Among Nations as Well as Among 
Members of Alliances. California (Berkeley). 

Kwang Hai Ro; B.A., La Grange College, 1958; 
M.A. Oklahoma, 1960; Ph.D., ibid., 1966. 
Power Politics in Korea and Its Impact on 

' Korean Foreign and Domestic Affairs, 1882~ 
1907. Oklahoma. 

Arthur W. Rovine; A.B., Pennsylvania, 1958; 
LLB., Harvard, 1961; Ph.D., Columbia, 1966. 
The Top-Level Structure of the United Nations 
Secretariat. Columbia. 

Jack D. Salmon; A.B., Kansas, 1961; M.A., Yale, 

+ ~-1962; Ph.D., Kansas, 1965. Limited War and 
” Tactical Nuclear Weapons in East Asia. Kansas 

Roberto E. Socas; A.B., Columbia, 1950; M.I.A., 
ibid., 1955; Ph.D., ibid., 1965. France, Naval 
Armaments, and Naval Disarmaments: 1918- 
1922. Columbia. 

Arthur M. Stillman; A.B., Brown, 1948; B.L. 
Harvard, 1953; A.M., George Washington, 
1956; Ph.D., American, 1965. The United Na- 
tions and the Suez Canal. American. 

C. Frederick Stoerker; A.B., Baker University, 
1939; S.T.B., Boston, 1942; Ph.D., Missouri, 
1966. Triangularity in Church and State Rela- 
tions as Developed in Public Law 480, Title III 
Programs in India. Missouri. 

yA. Paul Theil; B.A., Eastern New Mexico, 1959; 
M.A., Claremont, 1960; Ph.D., Oklahoma, 
1966. The Politics of Nationalizing: Ceylon. 
Oklahoma. 

Robert T. Vance; B.S., U.S.Naval Academy, 1937; 
AM., George Washington, 1961; Ph.D., ibid., 
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1965. Inspection: Essential Element of Arms 
Control and Disarmament. George Washington. 

Carl E. Wasmuth, Jr.; A.B., Virginia, 1962; Ph.D. 
ibid., 1966. Program and Budgetary Coordina- 
tion in International Peacekeeping and Devel- 
opment Operations: A Study in Contrasts. 
Virginia. 

Robert L. Wendzel; B.A., Kalamazoo, 1960; M.A., 
Florida, 1961; Ph.D., ibid., 1965. United States 
National Interests and the Middle East, 1955- 

, 1958. Florida. 

David O. Wilkinson; A.B., Harvard, 1960; M.A., 
Columbia, 1962; Ph.D., ibid., 1965. A Field-of- 
Conflict Approach to the Theory of Interna- 
tional Politics. Columbia. 

Robert K. Wolthuis; B.A., Utah, 1960; M.S., ibid., 
1963; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1966. American 
Foreign Policy Towards the Netherlands East 
Indies-Indonesia, 1939-1949. Johns Hopkins. 

Mohamad Z. Yakan; B.A., American University 
(Beirut), 1960; M.A., ibid., 1961; Ph.D., Michi- 
gan, 1965. Lebanon’s Politics in Inter-Arab Re- 
lations, 1963-1964. Michigan. 

Jon A. Yinger; B.A., Whittier College, 1962; 
M.A., Claremont, 1965; Ph.D., ibid., 1965. 

> Cuba: American and Soviet Core Interest in 
Conflict. Claremont. 

Mark W. Zacher; A.B., Yale, 1961; MA., Colum- 
bia, 1963; Ph.D., ibid., 1965. Dag Hammar- 
skjold’s Conception of the Political Role of the 
the United Nations. Columbia. 

Wiliam Zimmerman, IV; A.B., Swarthmore, 
1958; M.A., George Washington, 1959; Ph.D., 
Columbia, 1965. Soviet Perspective on the In- 
ternational System, 1956-1964: An Inquiry into 
Changes in the Soviet Appraisal of Interna- 
tional Relations. Columbia. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


NOTICE 
All News and Notes correspondence should be addressed in the future to 


Leo B. Lott 


Department of Political Science . 
The University of Montana 
Missoula, Monzana 59801 


The sixty-third Annual Meeting of the Association will be held Sep- 
tember 5-9, 1967 at the Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 





PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


A conference on problems of research and pub- 
lication in comparative politics was held at the 
International Studies Center of the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Oyster Bay, April 29-30, 
1966. The conference was sponsored by the City 
University of New York in cooperation with the 
State University of New York and the Office of 
Foreign Area Studies of the New -York State De- 
partment of Education. Papers were presented by 
Bernard E. Brown, Roy C. Macridis, Michael 
Hudson, Norman A. Bailey and Henry W. Mor- 
ton. Among the topics discussed was the advis- 
ability of founding a journal of comparative poli- 
tics. . 


The Kentucky Conference of Political Scien- 
tists held its fifth annual meeting on the campus 
of Western Kentucky University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, March 26, 1966. The Conference was 
attended by more than forty members of college 
and university faculties as well as students. Two 
major features of the session were a talk by 
Frank A. Santopolo of the University of Kentucky 
about the Center for Developmental Change, and 
a panel discussion on the proposed New Constitu- 
tion for the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

The following officers were elected: Dwynal B. 
Pettengill, Eastern Kentucky University, presi- 
dent; S. Sidney Ulmer, University of Kentucky, 


vice-president; Henry E. Cheaney, Kentucky | 


State College, secretary; and Herbert Drennon, 
University of Kentucky, continued in office as 
treasurer. 

The 1967 meeting is scheduled to be held at 
Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. 


The Western Political Science Association held 
its 20th annual meeting on the campus of the 
University of Nevada, Reno, March 24-26. New 
officers for 1966-67 are: president, Norman Meller 
University of Hawaii; vice-president, Robert L. 
Morlan, University of Redlands; secretary- 
treasurer, Don W. Driggs, University of Nevada. 


Members of the Executive Council are: Eleanore N! 


Bushnell, University of Nevada; Edgar Efrat, 


University of Victoria; John T. Thompson, Uni- ¢- 


versity of Wyoming; Heinz R. Hink, Arizona 
State University; Fred Krinsky, University of 
Southern California; Paul R. Murray, Sacramento 
State College; Maure Goldschmidt (ex officio), 
Reed College; Ellsworth E. Weaver (ex officio), 
University of Utah. 


Asian Studies on the Pacific Coast held its in- 
augural meeting in San Francisco, June 16-18, 
1966. Nobutaki Ike, Stanford University, is a 
member of the organizing committee. 


The Northern California Political Science As- 
sociation held its eighteenth annual meeting at the 
University of California (Berkeley) on April 30, 
1966. Panels discussed “The Rights of the Crim- 
inal Defendant: Some Different Prospectives’”’ 
and “The Development of Foreign Policy: What 
Role for Congress?” Judge Bruce Sumner, Chair- 
man, Constitution Revision Commission, gave a 
luncheon address on “The Politics of Constitution 
Revision in California.” Officers elected for 1966- 
1967 were: president, Donald W. Brandon, Uni- 
versity of San Francisco; vice-president, Louis 
Wasserman, San Francisco State College; secre- 
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tary-treasurer, John M. Selig, City College of San 

_ Francisco. The following were electéd to the 

council: Darryl Taskin, Stanislaus State College 
Eleanore Bushnell, University of Nevada; Karl 
A. Lamb, University of California (Santa Cruz); 
Eugene C. Lee, University of California (Berke- 
ley); John Livingston, Sacramento State College; 
Eve Wallenstein, Merritt College; Raymond E. 
Wolfinger, Stanford University. 


The Midwest Conference of Political Scientists 
held its annual meeting at the Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, University of Chicago, April 
28-30, 1966. The next annual meeting will be held 
at Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana, 
April 27-29, 1967. At the meeting just concluded 

. Vernon Van Dyke, University of Iowa, was elected 
&president ; Byrum Carter, Indiana University, was 
elected vice-president; and Harry Davis, Beloit 
College, and Harold Spaeth, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, were elected members of the Executive 
Council of the Conference for terms of three years. 


The Southwestern Political Science Association 
held its annual meeting April 7-9, 1966, in the 
Jung Hotel in New Orleans, Louisiana. The meet- 
ing was highlighted by a banquet address by 
President Gabriel Almond of the American Poli- 
tical Science Association. Emmette Redford of the 
University of Texas was elected president for the 
forthcoming year. Next year’s meeting will be held 
in Dallas, Texas, at the Statler Hilton Hotel on 

~ March, 23-25, 1967. 


The California Conference on Education for 
Public Administration was organized at Fresno, 
California, March 3, 1966. The purposes of this 
organization shall be to provide a forum for dis- 
cussion and a vehicle for advancing the develop- 
ment of educational programs that respond to the 
needs of all levels of government. This broad 
mission shall be elaborated upon and refined by 
the Executive Committee. 

Pending the implementation of the full organi- 
zation of this Conference, the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be empowered to act for the member- 
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ship in pursuit of the purposes outlined above. 
Members of the Executive Committee are: 


James Ballard, San Jose State College 

Ernest A. Engelbert, University of California, 
Los Angeles 

Lloyd Musolf, University of California, Davis 

Frederick C. Mosher, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Henry Reining, Jr., University of Southern 
California 

Cy Roseman, San Francisco State College 

John Vieg, Claremont Graduate School 

Robert F. Wilcox, San Diego State College, 
Chairman 

Assoc. Member—Brewster Denny, University 
of Washington 


The Fresno meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of the topic ‘The Future of Graduate and Profes- 
sional Training in Public Administration in Cal- 
ifornia”. The chairman of the convening commit- 
tee was Proiessor Ernest A. Engelbert of the 
University of California, Los Angeles. The meet- 
ing was organized on a seminar basis and devoted 
its deliberations to the following three topics: the 
academic content of public administration, pro- 
fessional training and manpower needs in public 
administration. Present as resource persons were 
representatives of the California State Personnel 
Board, the California League of Cities, the County 
Supervisor’s Association of California, and the 
Department of Finance of the State of California. 
Visitors from out of state universities were 
Professors Brewster Denny, University of Wash- 
ington; Leo Reithmeyer, University of Colorado; 
and Bruce Mason, Arizona State University. 

The general theme of the professor’s meeting- 
was carried over into the program of the state- 
wide ASPA meeting in panels entitled What 
Practitioners Expect from Training Programs in 
California on March 4 and Where Public Admin- 
istration is Going in California on March 5. 

The Conference will hold its next meeting in 
May of 1967, preceding the national conference of 
ASPA in San Francisco. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


ae SSRC PROGRAMS 


During the coming year the Social Science 
Research Council will administer or co-sponsor 
the several fellowship and grant programs listed 
below. A more definitive announcement will be 
available in September on request addressed to 
Social Science Research Council Fellowships and 
Grants, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


For further information about certain of the co- 
sponsored programs, however, inquiries should be 
addressed to the other offices indicated. To avoid 
missing deadlines, correspondence should be ini- 
tiated no later than early October, 

Research Training Fellowships will be offered to 
postdoctoral and advanced predoctoral candi- 
dates who desire special research training that is 
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outside the scope of the usual doctoral programs 
in their fields. These fellowships are no longer 
offered in support of regular doctoral studies and 
preparation of dissertations. 


Feretyn Area Fellowships for multi-disciplinary 
pre-docsoral or post-doctoral training relating to 
Asia and the Near East, the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, Africa, Latin America, or West- 
ern Europe, are administered by a separate staff 
under tie joint auspices of SSRC and ACLS. The 
address of the Foreign Area Fellowship Program 
is 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

Facudy Research Grants will be offered by SSRC 
to mature social scientists holding the Ph.D. de- 
gree or its equivalent, who need relatively small 
grants to meet expenses of research and in some 
cases to replace their regular salaries for periods of 
leave not longer than 6 months. Projects within 
the purview of the more specialized grant pro- 
grams listed below may not be supported through 
the Faculty Research Grant Program. 

Grants for Research on Governmental and Legal 
Processes will be offered by SSRC to legal scholars 
and to social scientists holding the Ph.D. degree 
or its equivalent. Proposals may include support 
for collaborating junior colleagues and student 
assistants. The program is limited to American 
governnental, political, and legal processes. 

Grants for Research on Foreign Areas will be 
offered Dy joint committees of SSRC and ACLS, 
to social scientists and humanistic scholars hold- 
ing the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent. With cer- 
tain exceptions, grants may be sufficient for upto 
a full year’s research. Grants for research on 
Africa, Contemporary China, Latin America, and 
the Nesr and Middle East are administered by 
the Soc.al Science Research Council. Grants for 
Asian aad for Slavic and Hast European Studies 


are administered by the American Council of - 


Learnec. Societies, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 


A new Department of Political Science has been 
establisned at the Federal University of Minas 
Gerais in Belo Horizonte, Brazil. The aims of the 
Department are to improve teaching and research 
in systematic, empirically-based political science 
in Brazil. The primary emphases within this con- 
text are comparative politics, political science 
methododlogy, and Brazilian politics. Both under- 
graduate and graduate teaching programs are 
being started. 

The Department is being supported jointly by 
the Federal University of Minas Gerais (FUMG) 
and by a substantial five-year grant from the Ford 
Foundation. The grant funds will be used for 
visiting professors from the United States and 
Europe for graduate work for Brazilian students 
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and professors in the United States; and for re- 
search, library acquisitions, equipment, and 
seminars, 

The United States Coordinators for the grant 
activities are Professors Gabriel A. Almond and 
Robert A. Packenham of the Department of Polit- 
ical Science at Stanford University. Their re- 
sponsibilities are to assist the Brazilians in recruit- 
ing visiting professors to go to Brazil, to place 
Brazilian graduate students and younger faculty 
for graduate work and advanced study in North 
American universities, and generally to promote 
the objectives of the grant and the Department. 

A variety of forms of visiting professorships to 
Brazil and scholarships for study in the United 
States are planned. Grant funds are available for 
about eight year-long visiting professorships `i 


Brazil, five visiting graduate researchers, twelvé . 


man-months of visiting consultantships, fourteen 
year-long fellowships for Brazilian graduate stu- 
dents, and five fellowships for Brazilian professors 
to study and do research in the United States. 


Metropolitan Area Problems: News and Digest 
has changed its name to Metropolitan Area Digest. 
It is published by the Graduate School of Public 
Affairs, State University of New York at ee 


. Copies are available upon request. 


Joun CLARKE Apams has returned to the Max- 
well School at Syracuse after an absence of 30 
months. For the first two years of this period, he 


served as resident director of the Syracuse semes-— 


ter in Italy. For the fall term of 1965 he was visit- 


ing professor at the American University, Beirut. ` 


Marvin Auisxy, Arizona State University, has 
been appointed director of the University’s newly 
established Center for Latin American Studies. 


Hans H. Banrwaup, UCLA, continues as director 
of the Study Center of the University of Califor- 
nia, Mitaka-Tokyo. 


Joun H. Baperey, Miami University (Ohio), 
has been named an associate of the Scripps Foun- 
dation for Research in Population Studies. 


Dennis C. BELLER, Miami University (Ohio), 
has been granted a leave of absence for 1966-67. 


Vacuav Benes, Indiana University, will be on 
leave during the second semester, 1966-67. - 


Error S. BERKLEY has been appointed execu-_ A 


tive director of the International Relations Coun- 
cil, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Paut W. Bracksrocg, University of Califor- 
nia, will spend 1966-67 on leave in Germany. 


Paut R. Brass, University of Washington, has 
been awarded a post-doctoral research grant by 
the American Council for Learned Societies. 
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Zeieniew Brzezinsxr, Columbia University, 
will be on extended leave to become a member of 
the Policy Planning Council of the State Depart- 
ment in charge of Soviet and East European Af- 
fairs. 


Huan A. Bonu, University of Washington, has 
been elected secretary of the Constitutional Ad- 
visory Council for the State of Washington. 
Pavr R. CAsSTLEBERRY, Washington State Uni- 
versity, also serves on the committee as an ex 
officio member. 


ANTHONY T. Bouscarzpn, Le Moyne College, 
served as director of Westminster College’s In- 
stitute on Communism and Constitutional De- 
mocracy during the summer, 1966. 

AP DON G. Bowman, formerly of the College of 
Wooster, spent 1965-66 in Scotland under a 
Leverhulme visiting fellowship. 


Wituiam R. CAMPBELL has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence from the University of 
Rhode Island for study in Italy. 


Roxsert E. Cieary, American University, will 
serve as assistant director of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association during 1966-67. 


Witriam M. H. Corus, Jr., University of 
Georgia, has been named administrative director 
of the University’s new graduate program in pub- 

pie administration. 


Rosert H. Connery, Columbia University, is 
serving as executive director of the Academy of 
Political Science. 


Orvitte Corr, University of Wisconsin/Mil- 
waukee, spent the summer in Chile. 


Micuary N. Daniexson, Princeton University, 
has been appointed Bicentennial Preceptor, 1966- 
69. ` 


Mary T. Devananty, Marymount Manhattan 
College, has been awarded a faculty fellowship for 
1966-67. 


ALFRED DramMant, Haverford College, will 
spend a sabbatical leave in Europe during 1966- 
67. 


__ Joun T. Dorsey, Jr., Vanderbilt University, 
was his institution’s representative at the 
UNESCO conference in Kansas City, November, 
1965. 


ErmaNoR DOUGHERTY, College of Great Falls, 
Montana, was honored by the state and the city 
when Governor Babeock and the Mayor of Great 
Falls, proclaimed February 10, 1966 as Dr. 
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Eleanor Dougherty Dey in recognition of her con- 
tribution to education. 


H. Sypney Duncomss, University of Idaho, 
served during the summer of 1966 as special con- 
sultant in the Division of the Budget, State of 
New York. 


JeDon A. Emenuissr, Utah State University, 
is directing the study of legislative reform in Utah 
for the State Legislative council. 


Atona E. Evans, Wellesley College, has been 
elected president of tae New England Political 
Science Association. She is also chairman of the 
Committee on Legal Problems of Asylum of the 
International Law Association and a member of 
the Executive Counci! of the American Society 
of International Law. 


J. LEPER Freeman, Vanderbilt University, 
directed a series of seminars in practical politics 
for high school teachers. This was a joint under- 
taking of Fisk and Vanderbilt Universities. 


Rosert L. Friepxsm, Purdue University, will 
be on leave of absence for the 1966-67 academic 
year to conduct research for the Institute of 
Naval Studies. 


Wiuu1am T. R. Fox, Columbia University, was 
Fulbright lecturer at the Instituto Rio Branco and 
at Pontifical Catholic University, Rio de Janeiro, 
spring term, 1966. 


Dante L. Germino, Wellesley College, has 
resigned from Wellesey in order to continue 
teaching and research in the Philippines and Chile 
under the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Rosert A. Goitpwin, Kenyon College, will 
study in England under a Guggenheim grant. 


Rosert T. GoLEMBIEWsKI, University of Geor- 
gia, is participating in an inter-university research 
program in the Department of State. He has also 
been named academic director of the University’s 
graduate program in public administration. 


Lazio Gorcey, University of South Carolina, 
spent the summer in Europe on a grant from the 
Institute of International Studies. 


LAWRENCE GRAHAM, University of Texas, con- 
ducted research in Mexico during the summer of 
1966. The study was carried out under an appoint- 
ment with the Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Texas. 


Franz B. Gross, Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege, will spend 1966-67 in Senegal on the f aculty 
of the University of Dakar. 


Joun Grumm, University of Kansas, has been 
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appointed research director of the Citizens Con- 
ference on State Legislatures. 


Hartan Haun has been awarded a Public 
Health research grant. 


Berti, L. Hanson, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, is spending the 1966-67 year at the Univer- 
sity of Oslo on a Fulbright grant. 


Royce Hanson, American University, will be 
on leave during the fall term and will campaign 
for election to the U. S. House of Representatives. 


Joun N. Hazanp, on his sabbatical leave from 
Columbia, will be teaching in the Faculty of Law, 
University of Teheran and of the University of 
Canberra. He will complete the year with 4 
months of research at the East-West Center in 
Hawaii. 

Nisa Jamaores, Jr., University of North Car- 
olina/Charlotte, was awarded a research fellow- 
ship by the Hoover Institution on War, Revolu- 
tion and Peace for the summer, 1966. 


Davin C. Jorpan, University of Virginia, re- 
ceived a Wilson Gee award from the University 
for summer research. 


Ravi Kari, University of Wisconsin/Milwau- 
kee, is on leave during 1966-67 and is serving as 
director of the U. S. Peace Corps program in the 
Republic of Somalia. 


Evwarp A. Ko.opzies, University of Virginia, 
received a Wilson Gee award from the University 
for his summer research. 


ALEX B. Lacy, Jr., Tulane University, has been 
appointed director of the Stern Undergraduate 
Summer Internship in State and Local Government 
at Tulane. 


Warrer H. O. Laves has received an honorary 
LL.D from Washington and Jefferson College. He 
will be on leave from Indiana University during 
1966-67. 


Roy D. Latrp, University of Kansas, has re- 
ceived an NSF research grant for 1966 and 
NDEA-Hays-Fulbright research grant for 1967. 
Field work will be carried out in Mexico in the 
summer of 1966 and in Eastern Europe and the 
USSR in 1967. 


Les Layport, Jr., Santa Ana College, studied 
at American University /Cairo during the summer 
under a Fulbright award. 


Auprery D, LEBLANC, “Southern University, 
served as research associate with the Greater 
Cleveland Association during the summer. 


Cari Leipen, University of Texas, has been 
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awarded an NDEA-Fulbright-Hays award and 
conducted research in Iran and Afganistan during 
the summer. 


Avery Lerserson has been named the Harvie 
Branscomb Distinguished Professor at Vanderbilt 
University. This award, carrying a cash prize of 
$1,000, is made annually to the professor who, in 
the opinion of his colleagues, has made an out- 
standing contribution to the University. 


J. Gus Lizssnow, Indiana University, will be 
on leave during the second semester, 1966-67. 


Herman D. Lusan, University of Kansas, has 
received a University research grant for 1966-67. 


Joun H. Lunn is on leave from Valparaiso { 


University. 


Roy C. Macripis, Brandeis University, has 
been appointed director of the University’s new 
graduate program in politics. 


ALBERT A. Mavreinac has been granted a two- 
year leave from his duties at Colby College. He 
will serve as advisor to the Egyptian government 
on behalf of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion and the Ford Foundation on the development 
of systems for the in-service training of ministers, 
deputy ministers, provincial governors, and other 
senior Egyptian officials. 


CHARLES MERRIFIELD, California State College 
at Hayward, is on sabbatical leave. 
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ml 
Rosenr F. Mirier, Washington University, ~ 


will be on leave during the fall term. 


HERBERT J. MuLLER, Indiana University, will 
be on leave during 1966-67. 


Ernest A. Newman, Baylor University, will 
be on leave during the fall term. 


Norman D. Parmer, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will be on leave cf absence during the 
academic year 1966-67. He will spend 5 months 
at the East-West Center in Hawaii as a Senior 
Specialist in the Institute of Advanced Projects, 
and approximately seven months in India as a 
Faculty Research Fellow of the American Insti- 
tute of Indian Studies. 


MicwarL Parenti, Sarah Lawrence College, 


has received a research grant from the Louis- | 


Rabinowitz foundation. 


JaRosLaw A. Prexauiswicz, University of 
Kansas, was awarded a 1966 summer faculty fel- 
lowship and a university research grant for 
1966-67. 


RENE Periz is on leave from Indiana State 
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University on American Philosophical Society 
and institutional grants to Malaysia. 


4... Payus Perarson, Indiana University, has 
received a Ford Foundation Post-Doctoral Fel- 
lowship for 1966-67 to study in Brazil and Ar- 
gentina. 


Buacwatt P. K. Poppar, formerly of Illinois 
State University, spent part of 1965-66 in re- 
search in India under a Relm Foundation grant. 


Mosmir Povorny, Lawrence University, will 
spend his 1966-67 sabbatical leave in London. His 
work will be in part supported by a grant from the 
Associated Colleges of the Midwest. 


JEWEL L. Prustace, Southern University, 
Agerved as director of NDEA Institute in American 
Government and Politics, June 20-July 30, 1966. 


C. Herman Pritcuert, The University of 
Chicago, has been appointed as a member of the 
American Bar Association Commission on Elec- 
toral College Reform. 


Harry Hows Ransom, Vanderbilt University, 
was elected vice-president, International Studies 
Association, Southern Region, for 1966. 


Vuapimir Reisky pe Dusnic, University of 
Virginia, received a Wilson Gee award from the 
university for his summer research, 1966. 


~ Frevo W. Riags, Indiana University, will spend 

_ the academic year, 1966-67, at the Center for 

’ Advanced Studies in the Behavioral Sciences at 
Palo Alto, California. 


Auan I. Rrrrer, University of Virginia, is on 
leave for the fall semester 1966 for research as- 
sisted by a grant from the American Philosophi- 
cal Society. He also received a Wilson Gee award 
from the University for research in summer, 1966. 


James Roacu, University of Texas, has been 
given leave and a grant by his graduate school. 
He will spend the fall semester, 1966, in India. 


Harop H. Rots, American University, will be 
on sabbatical leave, 1966-67. 


Wauvacez S. Sayre has returned to his duties 
as chairman of the department at Columbia. 


T Ronaup M. ScHNEIDER, Columbia University, 
has received a Fulbright-Hays Grant to conduct 
research in Brazil from June 1966 to January 
1967. 


Morury Seear, California State College at 
Hayward has been awarded an APSA Congres- 
sional Fellowship for 1966-67. 
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A. Don Sorensen, Indiana University, has re- 
ceived an SSRC grant. 


James Souxur, University of Texas, has been 
serving for the past three years (the latter two as 
chairman) on the National Screening Committee 
for Fulbright-Hays awards to conduct graduate 
study in Asia. From July to September, 1966, he 
will be conducting research in Japan. 


Herserrt J. Spiro, University of Pennsylvania, 
was scholar in residence at Florida Southern Col- 
lege during the annual International Relations 
Institute of the Associzted Mid-Florida Colleges. 


Epwin O. Stenz, the University of Kansas, 
served on the staff of the Advanced Management 
Training Program conducted by the International 
City Managers Association. 


CLARENCE N. Stonz, Emory University, is a 
Congressional Fellow, APSA during 1966-67. 


Joun E. Stonsr, Indiana University, has re- 
ceived research grants from the Insurance Insti- 
tute of Highway Safety and the Indiana Highway 
Commission. 


Epwarp Tasorsxy, University of Texas, has 
received a research grant for the academic year 
1966-67 from the Social Science Foundation and 
the Graduate School of International Studies at the 
University of Denver. This grant will be supple- 
mented by a grant from the University of Texas 
Research Institute for zhe spring and summer of 
1967. His research will be carried out in Austin, 
Texas, Munich, Vienna, Harvard and Columbia 
Universities, the Library of Congress, and in brief 
visits to several of the developing nations. 


ALBERT R. Trost, Jr. continues on leave from 
Valparaiso University. 


Jan F. Trisxa, Stanford University, taught the 
spring and summer at the Stanford campus in 
Italy. At present on a year’s leave of absence, he 
is touring Eastern Europe and the USSR visiting 
the centers of opinion research there. In his ab- 
sence, Davin D. Finupy of Colorado College is 
the acting director of the Studies of the Commu- 
nist System in the Institute of Political Studies. 


ARTHUR C. Turner, University of California, 
Riverside, attended a British Foreign Office con- 
ference held at Wiston House, Steyning, Sussex, 
19 June-2 July 1966. He presented a paper to the 
conference. 


S. Sipnny ULMER, University of Kentucky, has 
been elected to the Executive Council of the 
Southern Political Science Association for 1966- 
69. He has also received a research grant from the 
Institute on American Freedoms. 
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VERNON VAN Dyke, University of Iowa, has 
been elected president of the International Stud- 
jes Asscciation. 


Aran F. Westin, Columbia University, will be 
on sabbatical leave during 1966-67. 


Lea E. Witurams, Brown University, has been 
awarded a post-doctoral research grant by the 
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American Council for Learned Societies. He will 
conduct research in Malaysia. 


Yorx WILLBERN, Indiana University, will bes 
on leave during the fall semester, 1966-67. 


James R. Woopworty, chairman of the depart- 
ment at Miami University (Ohio), has been 
awarded a faculty research fellowship for study in 
England. 


STAFF CHANGES 


NEw 
APPOINTMENTS 


MADELEINE WING ADLER, instructor, American 
University. 


CHARLES R. ADRIAN, professor, University of 
California, Riverside. ‘ 


CuiaupE AxR, instructor, Columbia University, 
1966-67. 


EVELYN ALIGWEEE, assistant professor, Amer- 
ican University in Cario. 


ALAN ALTSHULER, associate professor, Massa~ 
chusetts Institute of Technology; formerly of 
Cornell. 


Cusster W. Ban, Johnston Professor, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. 


Howard Banow, instructor, Wellesley College. 


ABRAHAM BARGMAN, professor, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, CUNY, formerly of the U. N. 


Rop=rick BELL, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Texas; formerly of Indiana University. 


Rocar W. BENJAMIN, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Joun F. Binsy, assistant professor, University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 1966-67. 


Henry S. Brenan, assistant professor, Prince- 
ton; formerly of University of Ohio. 


James A. BuEssiInG, instructor, Susquehanna 
University. 


Epon G. Bowman, associate professor, North- 
ern Arizona University; formerly of College of 
Wooster. 


Bernarp L. Bray, instructor, Bradley Univer- 
sity, Paoria. 


Sav. BRENNER, instructor, University of North 
Carolina. 


BERNARD Broorm, professor, University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles. / 


W. Dean Burnuam, associate professor, Wash- 
ington University 


BLAIR CAMPBELL, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 


Rev. Francis Canavan, S. J., associate pro- 
fessor, Fordham University; formerly associate 
editor of America. 


BRADLEY CANNON, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 


Louis CanTonrt, assistant professor, University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


Terrence J. Carew, instructor, Valparaiso. 
University. y 


Mary U. Caruson, instructor, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. 


Ronarp ©. Crass, associate professor, Port- 
land State College. 


Henry C. CARISTOPHER, assistant professor, 
St. Louis University; formerly of Kent State. 


JAMES COCHRANE, assistant professor, Tulane; 
formerly of Western Michigan University. 


Rozert H. Connery, professor, Columbia 


University. 


Tuomas I. Cooxs, Benedict professor of gov- 
ernment, Texas Western College; formerly of 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Don Sreruen Curps, instructor, Princeton 
University. 


Jean DANIELSON, Newcomb College/Tulane; 
formerly of Kansas University. 


Hampton T. Davey, instructor, Vanderbilt 
University. 


SamMuEL DecaLro, assistant professor, Univer- 
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sity of Rhode Island; formerly of Pennsylvania 
Miltary College. 


4. Rospert A DsLarr, instructor, Miami Univer- 
sity (Ohio). f 


Wruttam Haron, lecturer, San Jose State Col- 
lege. 


CHARLES 8. Epwarps, assistant professor, Bay- 
lor University. 


Jack D. Epwarps, associate professor, College 
of William and Mary. 


Joun Essexs, assistant professor, Wisconsin 
State University at Oshkosh. 


Pater Fisx, instructor, Princeton, 


JAMES FARGANIS, assistant professor, Brooklyn 
College, CUNY. 


Jerr FISHEL, instructor, American University. 


Murray FisHen, assistant professor, Kent 
State University; formerly of University of Den- 
ver. é 


H. Gnorce FREDERICKSON, assistant professor, 
Maxwell School/Syracuse University. 


Grorcse GApBOIS, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 


Jonn GALLAGHER, assistant professor, Baruch 
„School of Business and Public Administration, 
CUNY. 


Leta Garner, assistant professor, San Jose 
State College. 


ROBERT S. GERSTEIN, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


GRORGE GINSBURGS, associate professor, Grad- 
uate Faculty, The New School. 


G. Morton Gorpon, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; formerly of MIT. 


WiLLraM J. Gore, professor, University of 
Washington; formerly of University of Indiana. 


LaszLo G6rGEY, assistant professor, University 
of South Carolina. 


JossPu B. Graves, assistant professor, Western 
Texas College of University of Texas; formerly of 


“Housing Home Finance Agency. 


Cunt E. Grimes, instructor, University of 
Idaho; formerly of UCLA. 


Craig G. GUNTER, assistant professor, Wiscon- 
sin State College/Oshkosh; formerly of Concord 
College. 
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JosEPH HABERER, assistant professor, Rutgers 
University. 


JEROME J. Hanus, assistant professor, Ameri- 
can University; formerly of Mankato State Col- 
lege. 


B. Doveras Harman, San Diego State College. 


Louis Hayes, assistant professor, University of 
Wisconsin/ Milwaukee. 


Curypr V. House, assistant professor, College 
of William ard Mary. 


Lynne B. Ieuirzin, instructor, Beaver College. 


Ronaup F. INGLEHART, assistant professor, 
University of Michigan; formerly of Roosevelt 
University. 


WittraM Jackson, JR., assistant professor, The 
Catholic University of America. 


Nisx Jamcorcu, JR., assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; formerly of Scripps 
College. 


Deran Jaros, assistant professor, University of 
Kentucky; formerly of Wayne State University. 


Luoyp Jansen, associate professor, University 
of Kentucky; formerly of Northwestern. 


BERNARD K. JoHNPOLL, associate professor, 
State University of New York/Albany; formerly 
of University of Saskatchewan. 


Rocer Kaner, assistant professor, University 
of Kansas. 


Don E. Kass, associate professor, Purdue; for- 
merly of University of Missouri. 


DanreL Yinmaw Kav, instructor, Brown Uni- 
versity; formerly of Cornell. 


E. W. KELLEY, assistant professor, University 
of Kentucky. 


Lyman A. Keuysrepr, professor, assistant 


State University of New York/Buffalo. 


Epwarp Keynes, assistant professor, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 


Issac KRAMNICK, assistant professor, Brandeis 
University. 


YasumMasa Kuropa, associate professor, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 


James D. LAING, assistant professor, Stanford. 


W. Henry Lampricur, assistant professor, 
Maxwell School/Syracuse University. 
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Car Lanne, associate professor, University of 
Kansas. 


Cuan Jin Lem, assistant professor, University 
of Kansas. 


JEAN-ROBERT LaGuby-FHILLEUX, assistant pro- 
fessor, &t. Louis University; formerly of George- 
town Uaiversity. 


TILDEN J. LëEMELLE, assistant professor, Ford- 
ham University; formerly of Northern Ilinois 
University. 


Epwarp A. Lzonarp, assistant professor, 
Texas Western College of University of Texas; 
formerly of Emory University. 


James W. LinpEEN, assistant professor, Cen- 


_tral Missouri State College; formerly of Univer- 


sity of Nebraska. 
Minton Lopes, University of Iowa. 


Rono O. Loveriver, assistant professor, 
University of California, Riverside. 


ScuLayY R. Lyons, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Toledo. 


Frarx ManinI, assistant professor, University 
of Kenzucky. 


GENE Mason, assistant professor, University of. 


Kentucky. 


Grorce J. Maumr, assistant professor, Okla- 
homa State University. 


Steven J. Mazurana, instructor, Valparaiso 
University. i 

Carrot, R. McKisnan, instructor, Drake 
University, for 1966-67. 


Euveanu J. MBESHAN, 
Brandeis University. 


associate: professor, 


Ricearp MERELMAN, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of California, Las Angeles. 


ALFRED G. Merer, professor, University of 
Michigan; formerly of Michigan State University. 


Erman Minus, San Diego State College. 


RicHarp Mius, assistant professor, Fordham 
University; formerly of Brown University. 


Var Mrxon, instructor, Emory University. 


Rosert A. Mortimer, assistant professor, 
Haverford College. 


Ropert M. Movunt, instructor, University. of 
South Carolina. 
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MOHAMMED Ansori Nawawl, instructor, Wel- 
lesley College. 


Bruce F. Norton, instructor, American Unib 
versity. 


MıcusL C. OKSENBERG, assistant professor, 
Stanford University. : 


Eveens À. Orsen, instructor, Purdue Univer- 
sity. 


Burton W. Onstine, assistant professor, Port- 
land State College. 


Dennis PaLUMBO, associate professor, Brook- 
lyn College/CUNY; formerly of University of . 
Pennsylvania. 


RICHARD L. Pars, professor, University- ak. 
Michigan; formerly Dean cf Social Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Erren B. Pirro, assistar.t professor, University 
of Minnesota. 


Martin J. Prax, lecturer, State University of 
New York/Buffalo. 


CHRISTIAN P. PorHoLM, instructor, Dartmouth 
College. 


Rosert H. Puckett, assistant professor, Mich- 
igan State University; formerly of University of. 
Virginia. 

Doveras Rae, assistant professor, Maxwell\ 
School, Syracuse University. 


Anamo T. RANDAzz0, instructor, University of 
North Carolina. 


JORGEN RASMUSSEN, associate professor, Van- 
derbilt University; formerly of University of: 
Arizona. 


Inez Smra Rer, instructor, Brooklyn College, 
CUNY.: 


Epmonp F. Rıcgerrs, lecturer, Miami Univer- | 
sity (Ohio); formerly of Public Administration 
Service. 


Harop Rieaw, assistant professor, University 
of Kansas, 


JossrH Ropers, associate professor, Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan/Regina; formerly of Mich- | 
igan State University. -s 


Rosert Ropas, Drew Jniversity; formerly of 
University of Kentucky. 


RAYMOND SPENCER Ropesrs, associate profes- 
sor, University of Southwestern Louisiana. 
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YosaL Rocar, associate professor, Stanford 
University. 


ae 5. ROTHBERG, assistant professor, Amer- 
ican University. 


Rozsert RUSSELL, instructor, Bowdoin College. 


Gerry Rots Sack, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island; formerly of Ball State Uni- 
versity. 


Harvey Sarorsry, assistant professor, MIT. 


HAROLD SCHELLINGER, JR., assistant professor, 
San Jose State College. 


ROBERT A. SCHOENBERGER, assistant professor, 


Yigpiversity of Michigan. 


Joann E. Scuwanrz, assistant professor, Indiana 
University. 


Roser ScieLiano, professor, State University 
of New York/Buffalo. 


Donaro B. Sener, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 


Micuasy J. Suarmo, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 


L. Earr Suaw, JR., assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Pa SHELDON Simon, assistant professor, University 
of Kentucky. 


/ ZDENEK SLOUKA, assistant professor, Colum- 
bia, 1966-67. 


Bruce Les Raymond Sarr, assistant profes- 
sor, Columbia, University; formerly of RAND 
Corporation. 


WiLLarp Situ, assistant professor, Wisconsin 
State University /Oshkosh; formerly of Mankato 
State College. 


Roserr W. Spencer, lecturer, State University 
of New York/Buffalo. 


STEVEN SPIEGEL, assistant professor, UCLA. 


EDWARD A. Srerrner, instructor, Wellesley 
College. 


„—C. Daun Story, associate proféssor, American 
University; formerly of Iowa State University. 


‘Joun H. STRANGE, assistant professor, Duke 
University. 


Ronatp J. Srupax, instructor, Miami Univer- 
sity (Ohio); formerly of Ohio State University. 
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Istvan Szext-MrxLosy, lecturer, Columbia 
University. , 


PATRICIA TAYLOR, assistant professor, State 
University, Brockport, New York. 


IvAN VoLeras) instructor, University of Ne- 
braska. 


Joan WADLAW, assistant professor, University 
of Nebraska. 


Harrison WAGNER, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Texas; formerly of Duke University. 


Joun C. WAHLKE, professor, University of 
Towa; formerly of State University of New York/: 
Buffalo. 


Sipney R. Waupatan, assistant professor, Hav- 
erford College. 


Kennetu N. Wautz, professor, Brandeis Uni- 
versity. 


Gary L. Wamsuiey, San Diego State College. 


SrepHun WHIsMAN, instructor, Fordham Uni- 
versity. 
JosEPH WEIZENBAUM, associate professor, MIT. 


Perer Wencert, lecturer, Baruch School of 
Business and Public Administration, CUNY. 


Manrrep WENNER, assistant professor, Wis- 
consin State University /Oshkosh. 


Grores L. Wirus, associate professor, Wis- 
consin State University/Oshkosh; formerly of 
University of Kentucky. 


Howard Waiceins, professor, Columbia Uni- 
versity; formerly of Washington Center of Foreign 
Policy Research. 


Dean Yarwoon, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; formerly of Coe College. 


Oran Young, lecturer, Princeton. 


Donap A. Zou, associate professor, Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan/Regina; formerly of Kansas 
State University. 


Norman L. Zucker, associate professor, Uni- 


` versity of Rhode Island; formerly of Tufts College. 


VISITING APPOINTMENTS 


Remieto AcraLo, University of Philippines: 
University of Hawaii, East-West Center, 1966-67. 


Jon ALEXANDER, Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions: visiting assistant pro- 
fessor, Emory University. 
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Juni Borys, University of Alberta: visiting 
professor, University of Washington, summer, 
1966. 


Doveras A. CHALMERS, Douglass College; 
visiting associate professor, Columbia, 1966-67. 


Frank B. Cornas, San Francisco State Col- 
lege: visiting professor, University of Washing- 
ton, summer, 1966. 


Kari W. Devtscu, Yale: visiting lecturer, 
University of Mississippi, March, 1966. 


Epear S. Errat, University of Victoria: visit- 
ing professor, University of Washington, summer, 
1966. . 


Burr Encusa: visiting assistant professor, 
University of Kansas, 


Ivo X. FareraBenn: visiting associate profes- 
sor, Washington University, 1966-67. 


Davro D. Finer, Colorado College: visiting 
assistant professor, Stanford. 


_Jutian. R. FRIEDMAN, Syracuse University: 
visiting professor, University of Washington, 
summer, 1966. 


ALBERT Gorvins, Brooklyn College, CUNY: 
visiting professor, University of Philippines, 
1966-67. 


Joux Herz, CUNY: visiting professor, Colum- 
bia University, spring 1966. 


Jack D. Horxins, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology: visiting assistant professor, Emory Uni- 
_ versity, summer, 1966. 


HELIO JAGUARIBE, Brazilian Institute for Stud- 
jes of Development: visiting lecturer, Stanford. 


Harvey G. KesBscuuLL, University of Mon- 
tana: visiting professor, Vanderbilt, University, 
1966-67. 


Samus, Knristov, University of Minnesota: 
visiting associate professor, Columbia, autumn, 
1966; Russell Sage Resident, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1967. 


Epwarp A. LEONARD, Texas Western College: 
visiting assistant professor, Emory University, 
summer, 1966. 


T. J. Luonarp, West Texas State College: les- 
turer, University of Texas, summer, 1966. 


Bensamin E. Livrincott, University of Min- 
nesota: visiting professor, Johns Hopkins, 
1966-67. 


Louis S. Lous, American University: visiting 
lecturer, University: of California/Davis, 1966~; 
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Norron E. Lone, Brandeis University: visiting 
professor, University of Washington, summer, 
1966. 


Cuartes H. McLauaeuuin, University of Min- 
nesota: visiting professor, University of Hawaii, 
1966-67. 


Warne C. Mutter, Western Washington State 
College: visiting professor, University of Wash- 
ington, summer, 1966. 


Tuomas P. Pearpon, Barnard College: distin- 
guished visiting professor, Swarthmore, 1966-62. , 


Kraus Prinasxeim, California State College: 
visiting associate professor, McMasters Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, Ont., 1966-67. 


Sasu Aspur Rasun, University of Punjab, 
Lahore, India: visiting assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, winter, 1966. 


Hozain Razı, University of Houston: visiting ' 
lecturer, University of Texas, summer, 1966. 


Ruvotrp Rumer: University of Hawaii, 
1966-67. 


GLENDON ScHuUBERT: visiting professor, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, 1966-67. 


HERBERT J. Spiro, University of Pennsylvania: 
visiting professor, Princeton University, spring, 
1966. 


Dennis G. Suuuivan, University of Illinois: 
visiting associate professor, Stanford University. 


Rozert D. Tomasex, University of Kansas: 
visiting associate professor, Indiana University, 
1966-67. 


Arpan Vore, San Jose State College: visiting 
assistant professor, American University in Cairo, 
1965-67. 


Joes E. WaLger: visiting instructor, Tulane 
University. 


Donap E. WEATHERBEE, University of South 
Carolina: visiting assistant professor, University 
of Rhode Island, summer, 1966. ~~ 


Davip O. Wurret, University of Missouri: 
visiting associate professor, University of Mich- 
igan. 


FRANK P. ZEIDLER, former mayor of Milwau- 
kee, Wis.: visiting lecturer, University of Sas- 
katchewan. 
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OTHER APPOINTMENTS 


a Curistian Bay, University of Alberta, Edmon- 
“A. ton: professor and head of the department; for- 
merly of Stanford University. 


W. G. Boustap, University of Saskatchewan: 
director, School of Administration. 


Bernard C. Cousn, University of Wisconsin: 
chairman. 


HERBERT A. Deans, Columbia University: 
vice-dean, Graduate Faculties, 1965-66. 


Davin R. Derner, Tulane University: dean of 
Graduate School. 


be Rouanp H. Eset, Tulane University: associate 
“director Latin American Studies Program. 


Aran S. Enon, Miami University (Ohio): 
acting chairman, summer, 1966. 


Joun T. Evererr, State University College, 
Fredonia, New York: professor and chairman; 
formerly of Texas Christian University. 


Guratp E. FITZGERALD, St. Johns University, 
Jamaica, New York: reappointed as chairman. 


Harvey Gurpsman, Haverford College: acting 
chairman, 1966-67. 


Roper? A. Goutpwin, Kenyon College: associ- 
ate professor and director of Public Affairs Con- 
ference Center. 


Francis HELLER, University of Kansas: asso- 
ciate dean of Faculties, July 1, 1966. - 


Tuomas Karts, City College CUNY: chairman. 


Wixuram S. Livingston, University of Texas: 
chairman. 


Leo B. Lorr, University of Montana: professor 
and chairman; formerly of Ohio State University. 


Harry Maner, Muskingum College: presi- 
dent. 


‘Henry L. Mason, Tulane University: univer- 
sity chairman of political science. 


Warren L. Mason, Miami University (Ohio): 
assistant dean, College of Arts and Sciences. 


l f L CHARLES A. McCLe.nanp, University of Mich- 
` \gan: professor and director of Center for Research 
‘on Conflict Resolution. ; 


Max Miztam, University of Arkansas: chair- 
man. 


Water Murrey, Princeton University: chair- 
man, 
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Lynpon R. Musotr, Portland State College: 
professor and director of Urban Studies. 


Martin C. Nerpier, University of New Mex- 
ico: director, Division of International American 
Affairs; formerly of Harvard Center for Interna- 
tional Affairs. 


Josppx L. Nocet, University of Houston: pro- 
fessor and chairman. 


Pert Personen, Tempere University, Fin- 
land: professor and dean of Faculty of Social 
Sciences; formerly of University of Helsinki. 


Bensamın Rıvuın, Brooklyn College CUNY: 
chairman, : 


Rosert H. Sauisnuny, Washington Univer- 
sity: chairman. a 


J. MALCOLM SMITE, California State College/ 
Hayward: acting chairman, 1966-67. 


Resp M. Smırs, Bradley University, Peoria: 
head. 


ALBERT Somit, State University'of New York/ 
Buffalo: professor and chairman. 


Frank J. Soraur, University of Minnesota: 
chairman. s 


GEORGE WASHINGTON Spicer, University of 
Virginia: chairman, 1966-67. 


Joun L. Surron, Indiana University: dean of 
Faculties.. 


Loren E. TESDALL, American University/ 
Cairo: acting chairman. 


Hans B. THORELLE, School of Business, Indiana 
University: chairman, Marketing Department. 


HERBERT WALTZER, Miami University (Ohio): 
acting chairman, spring, 1966. 
Promotions (with new rank) 


Ramon ARANGO, Kenyon College, associate 
professor. 


Donatp D. Barry, Lehigh University, associ- 
ate professor. 


Donatp Branpon, University of San Fran- 
cisco, professor. 


Ricuanp A. Bropy, Stanford University, asso- 
ciate professor. : 


LEONARD CARDENAS, Jr., Texas Western Col- 
lege of University of Texas, associate professor. 


Davip CarTELL, UCLA, professor. 
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Soon Sune Cuo, University of Nebraskaya asso- 
ciate professor. 


Jack Crowe tt, California State College at 
Haywarc, associate professor. 


Ricuarp E. Dawson, Washington University, 
associate professor. 


CHARLES A. DREKMEIER, Stanford University, 
professor. 


Ropeze L. FrrepyHem, Purdue University, as- 
sociate professor. 


MicHasyi P. GEHLEN, Purdue University, asso- 
ciate professor. 


WILLIAM GERBERDING, UCLA, associate pro- 
fessor. 


Roseat T. GOLEMBIEWSKI, University of Geor- 
gia, professor. 


LEON GORDENKER, Princeton University, pro- 
fessor. 


Wiuizam Grirrita, M.I.T., professor. 


Martin Gruspere, Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity/Osħkosh, associate professor. 


MALCOLM JEWELL, University of Kentucky, 
professcr. 


Currorp Kirzen, University of Kansas, pro- 
fessor. 


Ray D. Laro, University of Kansas, professor. 


L. Larry Leonarp, Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity /Oshkosh, professor. 


Paur Leary, Dartmouth College, assistant prc- 
fessor. 


„JOHN MERRIAM, American University /Cairo, 
assistant professor. 


Rura A. MILLER, Whittier College (California), 
assistant professor. 


Sanpra S. PowELL, American University, a3- 
sistant professor. 


Rop2=rt PRANGER, University of Kentucky, 


associate professor. 


Jonn RENSENBRINK, Bowdoin College, associ- 
ate professor. 


Harry Scope, UCLA, associate professcr. 


Evucene B. Sxounixorr, M.LT., associate pro- 
fessor. 


Mervin P. Straus, Texas Western College of 
_ University of Texas, professor. 
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Donatp A. STRICKLAND, Purdue University, 


associate professor. i 


Davin W. Tarr, University of Wisconsin; 
associate professor. : 


Kenneta N. Vines, Tulane University, pro- 
fessor. 


MICHAEL WALTZER, 


Princeton Univėrsity, 
associate professor. l 


HERBERT WALTZER, Miami University (Ohio), 
professor. 


Rosert WARREN, University of Washington, 
associate professor. 


O. Doveras Weers, University of Texas, pro-, aoe 
fessor emeritus. 


Avan F. Westin, Columbia University, pro- 
fessor. 


Wayne A. Wiucox, Columbia University, as- 
sociate professor. 


Raymond E. WOLFINGER, Stanford University, 
associate professor. ` 


M. Crawrorp Youna, University of Wiscon- 
sin, associate professor. 


RESIGNATIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


ALFONS J. BEITZINGER has resigned from N 
Catholic University of America. } 
i 
Harop L. Curups, Princeton University, re- 
tired from active teaching in July, 1966. He will 
continue as editor of the Public Opinion Quar- ` 


terly. 


Water C. Cremens, JR., has resigned from 
M.LT. 


James F. Creacan has resigned from St. 
Mary’s University, San Antonio, to accept a posi- 
tion as Foreign Service Officer with the Depart- 
ment of State. 


PauL T. Davin has resigned as chairman of the. 
department at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, 


Harotp M. Dorr, University of Michigan, 
will begin his retirement furlough at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in the summer of 1966. Ta 


Ricuarp Goot has resigned from the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan. 


Cart L. HEYERDAHL has retired from the 
faculty of Purdue University after a thirty-eight 
year period of service there. Upon retirement he 
was made professor emeritus of political science. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


L. VaueHan Howarp, chairman from 1947- 
1964 at Tulane University, retired in June. 


7 
“~ Erich Hura, The New School, will retire 
spring term, 1967. 


Lawrences M. Lew has resigned as head of the 
department at Bradley University. He will con- 
tinue on in the department. 


Cart A. McCanpugss retired as chairman at 
Washington University at the close of the 1965-66 
academic year. He will be on sabbatical leave 
during 1966-67. ` 


Raren A. Norem, Wisconsin State University / 
Oshkosh, has retired after 45 years of teaching, 27 
of which were spent at Oshkosh. 


Tuomas Paynsg, University of Montana, has 
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resigned his administrative duties as depart- 
mental chairman and will devote full time to 
teaching and research. 


E. G. TRIMBLE, University of Kentucky, re- 
tired on June 30 after 35 years of service. 


ARTHUR C. TURNER, University of California, 
Riverside, chairman of the Department of Politi- 
cal Science (1961-1966), has resigned his adminis- 
trative duties to return to full-time teaching and 
research. : 


Jonn S. WAGGAMAN has resigned as research 
associate at the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion at Indiana University to become director of 
research of the Indiana Legislative Advisory 
Commission. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Haroup Stern, Professor of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs in the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs at Princeton 
University, passed away on May 8 after an ex- 
tended illness. He was 63 years old. 

Harold Stein had the best of four worlds. He 
began his professional career as a teacher and 
subsequently was headmaster in a secondary 
school. Later he received his Ph.D. in English 
Literature at Yale University, and established a 
\brilliant reputation in the humanities faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin. In 1934 he turned to 


government service, where over a period of four- ' 


teen years he reached the topmost ranks of the 
civil service as Deputy Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion and as a 
member of the commission which developed the 
Marshall Plan. His fourth career was in academic 
political science, in which his talents as director of 
research, author, editor, and teacher quickly 
brought him to the top of the profession. i 

Harold Stein left the service of the United 
States government in 1948 to become staff direc- 
tor of the Inter-University Case Program. His 
achievements in altering the nature and multiply- 
ing the applications of the case method wrought 
far-reaching changes in the study of public admin- 
istration. It was his emphasis upon the adminis- 
trator’s adjustment to his political environment 
which changed the conventional view of public 
administration as simply the mechanics of govern- 
mental action and created the richer and infinitely 
more meaningful study of the methods and condi- 
tions of political consent. The magistral essay 
introducing his book, Public Administration and 
Policy Development, published in 1952, has been 
more frequently translated and more widely circu- 
lated than any other document in the field of 
public administration in our time. 

Harold Stein came to Princeton in 1953 as 
Research Director of the Study of Civil-Military 
Relations, sponsored by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. From that year until 1958, he was a visiting 
lecturer and visiting professor in the Woodrow 
Wilson School, and from 1958 on, a full-time 
professor. During his years at Princeton, he and 
his associates produced two important works, 
Arms and the State in 1958, and American Civil- 
Military Decisions in 1963. 

Harold Stein was a humanist in politics who 
combined qualities rarely found in one man. He 


had an unusual capacity for the art of getting - 


worthwhile things done in the political world. His 
talent for political strategy and for recognizing 
the limits of political possibility gave him a gift 
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for political pragmatism which was exceeded by 
few practicing politicians. He had great sensitiv- 
ity to the use of language, especially for purposes 
of political and administrative persuasion. He was 
an unusual kind of nonconformist: imaginative 
and original in his thinking about problems of 
policy and political and administrative organiza- 
tion and strategy, but conservative in his respect 
for the traditional proprieties of society and for 
esthetic values. In a time of increasing specializa- 
tion in academic life, he upheld the Renaissance 
ideal of the universal man, and his exceptionally 
broad interests were always grounded in historical 4 
knowledge. 

Throughout his life, Harold Stein had a sense of 
engagement with politics and a joy in being in- 
volved in political affairs, which were shared by 
all his immediate family. His combination of 
historical knowledge and humanistic values 
played its part in practical political affairs, too. 
During his Princeton years he served as the 
trusted adviser of Democratic party chieftains in 
New Jersey. 

During twelve years of illness, Professor Stein 
was sustained by almost unbelievable courage. 
Pain did not destroy his love of life, nor dim his’ 
lively interest in politics. Throughout those years, 
if he ever yielded to self-pity, no one knew it, and; 
he made every effort not to let even his closest 
friends know that he was suffering. 

One of his most attractive qualities was his way 
with younger people: students of other disciplines, 
men whose work he edited and improved. He 
sought them out and drew them into discussion. 
He liked to share his relations with eminent men 
of affairs with younger people. He wanted his 
colleagues and friends of ell ages to talk back for 
he never wanted deference and passive accep- 
tance. 

For several years Harold Stein had planned to 
undertake a study of Walter Bagehot and the art 
of political oratory. Had he been able to complete 
it, this study would have been a subtle blend of all 
the elements that characterized his personal and 
professional life: a great capacity to enjoy life; 
penetrating historical scholarship; awareness of 
the complexities of men and their institutions and, 
the practices of their governments; grace, sim-- 
plicity, and vitality in expression; subtlety in 
analysis; ability to impart the richness of his 
experience; and above all, that understanding and 
wisdom for which we all remember him. 

i MARVER H. BERNSTEIN 
ROWLAND A. EGGER 
STANLEY KELLEY, JR. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Hiiton P. Goss, Professor of Political Science 

at the Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
until 1957, died of cancer in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, on May 26, 1966. Professor Goss received 
his A.B. at Harvard and his Ph.D. at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. During his distin- 
guished teaching career, he taught at Berkeley, at 
Washington State College, at the Air University 
and was a visiting lecturer at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, 1963-1964. From 1957 
until 1965, he was a member of the professional 
staff TEMPO (General Electric Co.) in Santa 
Barbara. 

During World War Two, Professor Goss served 
in the U. S. Air Force where he attained the rank 
of captain. From 1955 to 1957 he chaired the 
®oard of editors of the Air War College Studies 
Series. During his years in Santa Barbara he 
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generously gave his time and his inspired effort to 
various civic organizations, including the United 
Nations Association which he served as president 
and board member. 

From his lifelong interest in American foreign 
policy grew a series of books including American 
Foreign Policy in Growth and Action (first pub- 
lished in 1952, revised in 1955 and 1958), and The 
Scope and Character of U.S. Foreign Policy (1958). 
In his later years he became particularly inter- 
ested in Africa and wrote Africa: Present and 
Potential (1958), The Political Future of the Inde- 
pendent Nations of Africa (1960), and Africa as an 
Area for Planning (1965). He also edited 1970— 
A Challenge to Planners (1959) and A World in 
Transition (1960). The profession has suffered a 
great loss with the death of this able scholar. 

PETER MERKEL 
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GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES - 
. Benjamin Baker and Stanley H. Friedelbaum 


This new introductory text emphasizes the essentially pragmatic character of the 
American experience by demonstrating how our political institutions have changed 
over the years in response to the needs of American society. The first half of the 
book deals with the major institutions of American national government, while the 
second half discusses the major functions of the national, state, and local govern- 
ments. A perceptive Introduction focuses upon current issues and their relation- 
ship to the American political value system, foretelling later discussion of such 
vital topics as racial. discrimination, labor and immigration, automation, and the 
growth of metropolitan ar areas. 


561 pages 1966 $7.95 
An Instructor’s Manual by Robert Getz is available. 


CAPITOL, COURTHOUSE, AND CITY HALL 


Readings in American State and Local Government 
Third Edition 


Edited by Robert L. Morlan 


This new revision maintains a balance between the coverage of state government 
and local government, while stressing. those topics which have emerged as central 
elements of controversy in the six years since the publication of the Second Edi- 
tion, e.g. legislative reapportionment and the changing role of the urban county. 
The 90 selections are drawn from sources as varied as Collier’s, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence; one-third of them are new. 


357 pages i 1966 -Paper $4.50 


COMMUNIST CHINA IN WORLD POLITICS 
- Harold C. Hinton 


Dr. Hinton’s analytic interpretation of the objectives, methods, successes, and fail- 
ures of Communist China’s foreign policy and foreign relations is based on a 
decade of experience in studying and evaluating the primary and secondary ma- 
terials on the subject. The book is divided into four major parts featuring: (1) a 
description of the historical, political, and ideological foundations of Communist 
China’s foreign policy, (2) a consideration of her role in international politics 
beyond Asia, (3) a discussion of her role as an Asian power, and (4) an analysis 
of two interconnected events (the fall of Khrushchev and the first Chinese atomic 
test), and some reflections on how the U.S. might best cope with the challenge 
presented by Communist China. 


1966 $7.50 
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KNOWLEDGE AND POWER 


Essays on Science and Government 
Edited by Sanford A. Lakoff, The State University of New York, Stony Brook 


Knowledge and Power presents fifteen authoritative selections that explore the 
many questions arising from the rapidly expanding partnership of government 
and science. The articles provide cogent summaries and fresh insight into the 
problems of achieving a fruitful union between men of government and men 
of science. Carefully chosen and skillfully oganized to place major issues in 
proper perspective, the selections emphasize the wide range of implications— 
moral, economic, social, and governmental—that are involved. 


CONTENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS 

The Third Culture: Science in Social Thought-SANFORD A. LAKOFF. Part 
I. CASES AND CONTROVERSIES. The Trial of Dr. Oppenheimer—SAN- 
FORD A. LAKOFF. Mohole: The Project That Went Awry-DANIEL S. 
GREENBERG. Scientific Advice and the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty—CECIL H. 
UYEHARA. The Establishment of NASA—ENID CURTIS BOK SCHOET- 
TLE. Comsat: The Inevitable Ancmaly~ROGER A. KVAM. Smoking and 
Health: The Congress and Causality-STANLEY JOEL REISER. Part II. 
GOVERNING SCIENCE. Scientists and Statesmen: A Profile of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee—CARL WILLIAM FISCHER. Scientific Advice 
for Congress: Analysis of Three Proposals—-EILENE GALLOWAY. The Sci- 
entific Establishment and American Pluralism—SANFORD A. LAKOFF. Part 
II. KNOWLEDGE AND POWER: THE OVERVIEW. Federal Support of 
Science~-ALAN T. WATERMAN. Criteria for Scientific Choice-ALVIN M. 
WEINBERG. The Scientist and National Policy-McGEORGE BUNDY. Fu- 
ture Needs for the Support of Basic Research-HARVEY BROOKS. Knowledge 
and Power: Science in the Service of Society-PHILIP H. ABELSON. Select 
Bibliography. Index. 

September, 1966 550 pages $10.95 


CONGRESSMEN AND THE ELECTORATE 
Elections for the U.S. House and the President, 1920-1964 
By Milton C. Cummings, Jr., Johns Hopkins University 


This is the first thorough analysis of the way Americans have voted for the 
President and for Congressmen from 1920 to 1964. Overall conclusions about 
American habits are drawn from considerations that include split-ticket voting, 
incumbent congressmen and the electoral verdict, presidential and congressional 
tickets of the same party, and mincr parties. 

Just Published £04 pages $6.95 (tent.) 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS AND FOREIGN POLICY 
A Reader in Research and Theory 
Edited by James N. Rosenau, Rutgers University 


With 55 selections from some of the most important work in the field of inter- 
national politics and foreign policy, this comprehensive reader presents a re- 
markably broad range of contemporary theory and theoretical approaches. In- 
cluded are selections from the work of Gabriel A. Almond, Arthur Lee Burns, 
Karl Deutsch, Harold Guetzkow, Morton Kaplan, Charles A. McClelland, Hans 
J. Morgenthau, Richard C. Snyder, Harold Sprout, Arnold Wolfers, Quincy 
Wright, and others. 

1961 511 pages $8.95 


GOALS, PRIORITIES, AND DOLLARS—THE NEXT DECADE 
By Leonard A. Lecht, Director, National Goals Project 


Distinguished economist Leonard A. Lecht presents a comprehensive analysis 


of our national goals and their anticipated cost in the 1970s. He examines the 
quantitative combination in which goals may be pursued, and pays close at- 
tention to the adequacy of our resources in meeting these objectives. At all times, 
this authoritative text considers national objectives in terms of current critical 
problems in our society and in terms of those which may become critical in the 
next decade. í 
1966 352 pages (cloth) $6.95 
(paper) $2.95 


NATIONALISM IN CONTEMPORARY LATIN AMERICA 

By Arthur P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania, and 

David C. Jordan, University of Virginia 

Beginning with the emergence of accelerated nationalism about 1930, the 
authors examine the principal types of Latin America’s multiform nationalism 
from the time of the Great Depression to the present. The most important Latin 
American nations representing the whole range of cultural and economic de- 
velopment are discussed in detail. Social, cultural, and ethnic factors are re- 
viewed in the light of primary political considerations. 

1966 256 pages $6.95 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE 


W. W. KULSKI, Duke University 


A highly successful text which analyzes the ideological conflicts, discordant na- 
tional interests and the social and economic factors that underlie today’s revolu- 
tionary transformations. Close attention is given to the problems of the under- 
developed nations—the “Third World’—and their role in today’s power struggle. 
“Of the perhaps dozen books on the subject that this reviewer has read in the past 
year, this is by far the most knowledgeable and useful. It can be recommended 
for student, intellectual and technician alike.’—America 


650 Pages $6.95 


THE MAKING OF FOREIGN POLICY: EAST AND WEST 


KURT LONDON, George Washington University 


The author scans the policy machinery of the main protagonists of the East-West 
conflict—United States, Russia, China, Great Britain and France. Special em- 
phasis is given to the vital roles of intelligence and propaganda in the making 
and implementation of policy, and the agencies and media are carefully defined. 


368 Pages Paperbound $1.95 


THE SOVIET EGONGMY SINCE STALIN 


HARRY SCHWARTZ 


Russia’s current economic difficulties and the reasons for them are analyzed by 
the New York Times’ specialist on Russian affairs. The continuing problem of 
Soviet agriculture and the ouster of Khrushchev are given close attention. 


256 Pages Paperbound $1.95 | 


LA GUARDIA COMES TO POWER: 1933 


ARTHUR MANN, Smith College 


A distinguished historian examines the significant elements of the election that 
was a turning point in the history of American urban politics. “... contains the 
best account of an urban election we have ever had.”—Atlantic Monthly 


192 Pages Paperbound $1.95 


THE INTEGRATION OF POLITICAL COMMUNITIES 


KARL W. DEUTSCH, Yale University; PHILIP E. JACOB, HENRY TEUNE, 
JAMES V. TOSCANO, WILLIAM L. C. WHEATON, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Integrated political behavior at the metropolitan and international levels is 
explored in ten essays based on empirical studies in a wide range of fields, 
including communications, international tensions, planning and regional science, 
local government, social structure, social psychology and cultural anthropology. 
314 Pages Paperbound $1.95 
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IDEOLOGY AND ORGANIZATION IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


FRANZ SCHURMANN. “Schurmann has pointed the way; he has identified the key prob- 
lems and lines of inquiry which will heavily influence all future research in the China field. 
He has clearly raised the level on which analysis of China must proceed.” 

Michel Oksenberg, New York Times Book Review 


"Far more than a monument of painstaking and objective scholarship. It is easily the most 
provccative work I have yet seen on contemporary China.” 
—Martin Bernal, New York Review of Books 


“The best book yet to appear on Communist China, and one that may not be outdone for 
years to come.”—Morton H. Fried, Saturday Review $12.50 


SOVIET MONGOLIA 


A Study of the Oldest Political Satellite. GEORGE G. S. MURPHY. An economic and political 
history of the Mongolian People’s Republic from 1921 to 1960. Under Stalin, the country 
was cut off from the rest of the world and from most Russians. Mr. Murphy disputes the 
views of other historians and shows that the original Mongolian “revolution” of 1921 was 
guided by the Comintern. He discounts the view that it was a genuine revolution growing 
out of the aspirations and needs of the Mongols themselves. $7.50 


THE FUNCTION OF “CHINA” IN MARX, LENIN, AND MAO 


DONALD M. LOWE. China fulfills different functions in the writings of Marx, Lenin, and 
Mao. Mr. Lowe’s examination of the historical significance of these differences makes clear 
their derivation not metely from dissimilarities in the writers’ intellectual backgrounds but 
also the changing role of China within the Marxist framework of the unity of theory and 
practice. $5.00 


STRANGERS AT THE GATE 


Social Disorder in South China, 1839-1861. FREDERIC WAKEMAN, JR. In his lively account 
of events in the Canton area during the Opium War and the Taiping Rebellion, Mr. Wake- 
man has used local history to test certain hypotheses posed by earlier writers about the 
effects of Western imperialism on 19th-century China. His book opens with the famous 
San-yoan-li incident, when the Chinese peasantry rose against the British invaders. The 
book is a striking re-creation of one of the most controversial periods in Chinese history. 

$6.00 


THE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT IN IRAN 


SEPEHR ZABIH. Communism has had a relatively long history in Iran, where it first came 
to public notice in 1920, but Mr. Zabih’s is the first comprehensive study of its evolution 
there to appear in print. He approaches the Iranian experience from two directions: from 
one standpoint he treats it as a reflection of the shifts that have marked Soviet diplomacy 
in the Middle East; from another he deals with the indigenous strains of the communist 
movement initiatives in this underdeveloped country. $6.00. 


FR from California 


SP 
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ON THE USES OF MILITARY POWER 
IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


By Klaus Knorr 


Professor Knorr examines trends in the values which nations derive in their 
international relationships from the possession and use of both nuclear and 
non-nuclear military forces, and suggests that territorial conquest and the 
furtherance of economic benefits by military means have generally diminished 
in appeal. He inquires into the costs and disadvantages of military power— 
the greatly reduced security obtainable even by the major nuclear powers and 
the noticeable diminution in the legitimacy of international violence in its 
several forms. Klaus Knorr is Professor of Economics and Director of the 
Center of International Studies, Princeton University. Published for the Center 
of International Studies. 200 pages, $5.00 


ESCALATION AND THE NUCLEAR OPTION 
By Bernard Brodie 


This work stresses the importance, in making any choice of strategies—in- 
cluding the decision to use or refrain from using nuclear weapons—of gaug- 
ing the intent behind the opponent's military moves. Dr. Brodie alse suggests 
that the use or threat of use of tactical nuclear weapons may lead to de- 


escalation, that is, may check rather than promote the expansion of hostilities. 
The author applies his ideas about escalation to several imagined situations, 
examining them in relation to experiences in Europe, in the second Cuba 
crisis, and in Asia, Part of this study was written for The RAND Corporation, 
of which Dr. Brodie is a Senior Staff Member. He is the author of Strategy in 
the Missile Age and other works on military affairs. 159 pages, $4.50 


DISCRIMINATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE, THE POLICY ISSUES, 1945-1965 


By Gardner ‘Patterson 


After World War II, major economic policy issues arose within the free world 
because many nations chose to discriminate in their international trade and 
payments, hoping to further their national objectives. Professor Patterson 
analyzes what each of these nations hoped to gain. He is Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Princeton University. 416 pages, $10.00 
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THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC: 


An Introduction to American National Government 


AMARTIN DIAMOND - Claremont Men’s College 
WINSTON MILLS FISK - Claremont Men’s College 
HERBERT GARFINKEL - Michigan State University 


“This is a major new teaching resource... a text book with style... The writing 
is lean and exciting . . . The analysis of contemporary institutions and problems 


is crisp and informative...” 
C. Herman Pritchett, University of Chicago 


“A great deal of careful planning has gone into this work . . . it includes the 
historical, the constitutional, the descriptive, and the behavioral. approach, but 
in an integrated fashion so that it can be seen how each contributes to a proper 
understanding of the American governmental system.” 


Jerome H. Kerwin, University of Santa Clara 


“This perceptive and imaginative book will surely go to the top of the long list 
of texts for the introductory course in American national government. I am 
especially pleased by the ‘decent respect’ it pays to both history and theory...” 


Clinton Rossiter, Cornell University 


In 15 chapters, The Democratic Republic provides a comprehensive view of the American 
political order—a concise, factual account of the essential structure, functions, regulations, 
“and powers of American government. The talents of a political theorist, a constitutional 
lawyer and a political parties specialist have produced a unified, well-organized book with 
strong continuity between chapters. 

The Instructor’s Manual was prepared by Morton Frisch, Professor of Political Science, 
Northern Illinois University. 


Contents 


Part I. Origin of the Republic 
1. The Formative Years 
2. Framing the More Perfect Union 9. 


Part IJ. Constituting Democracy 


8. The Administrative System 


Part IV. Politics 

Parties, Politics, and Groups 

The Political Community: Suffrage, 
Immigration, and Citizenship 


10. 


3. The Fundamental Political Principles 
4. The American Constitutional System: 
Powers and Constraints 


Part III. The Branches of Government 
5. The Legislative Branch: Congress 
6. The Executive Branch: The Presidency 
‘~ 7. The Judicial Branch: Courts for the 
American Constitutional System 


The College Department «+ 


11. Machinery of Representation: Appor- 
tionment, Nominations, and Elections 
12, Campaigns and Voting Behavior 


Part V. Governing 
13. Government and Personal Freedom 


14. Governing the Economy 
15. The Conduct of Foreign Affairs 


1966 . 572 pages + $7.50 


RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY 
Box 7600 « Chicago, Illinois 60680 


Please mention Tue AMERICAN POLITICAL Science Review when writing to advertisers 


THE FUNCTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


WILLIAM D. COPLIN - Wayne State University 


Discusses the operational role o7 international law in terms of social science $. 
concepts. Outlines the means by which international law and organization con- 
tribute to the development of an international political culture, Includes inter- 

` national treaties and other documents in appendices. 


1966 . 250 pages - $2.50 paper 


STUDIES IN POLITICAL CHANGE 


Series Editor, MYRON WEINER - Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Each volume in the series uses a comparative approach in dealing with the specific 
problems of underdeveloped, emerging areas. 


SONS OF THE ESTABLISHMENT: 
Elite Youth in Panama and Costa Rica 


DANIEL GOLDRICH >» University of Oregon 


Uses comparative survey research to examine the political orientations of the 
sons of the rulers of Panama and Costa Rica. Analyzes the attitude changes of 
these probable inheritors of the system under the impact of national and inter- 


national events. 
1966 . 160 pages - $2.50 paper 


CREATING POLITICAL ORDER: 5 
The Party-States of West Africa / 


ARISTIDE ZOLBERG >» University of Chicago 


Traces the origin and structure of one-party regimes in Ghana, Mali, Guinea, 
Senegal and the Ivory Coast. Extensive field work combined with an analysis of 
available literature provides an authoritiative view of the problems of. political 
life in these areas. 

1966 - 176pages + $2.50 paper 


PUBLIC LIBERTIES IN THE NEW STATES 


DAVID H. BAYLEY - University of Denver 


Describes the current status of major civil liberties throughout underdeveloped 
areas and analyzes the factors which work to undermine them. Assesses the 
priority of each civil liberty when measured against needs for capital mobilization, 
establishment of law and order, end the creation of national unity. j 


1964 - 152 pages + $2.50 paper 


RAND MÇNALLY & COMPANY 
The College Cepartment » Box 7600 = ‘Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: 
Readings in Institutions, Processes, and Behavior 


‘cited by ROBERT T. GOLEMBIEWSKI, FRANK GIBSON, GEOFFREY Y. CORNOG 


PN 


University of Georgia 


A comprehensive and scientific analysis of the administrative process. The selec- 
tions represent both descriptive and prescriptive approaches in new and established 
thought. Interdisciplinary materials contrast empirical and subjective approaches 
and include an appraisal of the impact of computer technology. Selections are 
not arranged in chapters; rather three course outlines suggest arrangements 
centering around human behavior, institutional functions, and administrative 
processes. 


1966 . 498 pages - $6.50 paper 


DEMOCRACY IN THE FIFTY STATES 


Edited by CHARLES PRESS - Michigan State University 


OLIVER P. WILLIAMS - University of Pennsylvania 


Sparingly edited selections not only describe the different policies of the fifty 
states but also examine the causes of their differences. They investigate physical 
and social conditions, the structure of political institutions, and the impact of 
external forces which shape state policies. Chapter introductions by the editors 
place each selection in the proper framework and perspective. 


1966 - 516 pages - $4.50 paper 


DEMOCRACY IN URBAN AMERICA 


Edited by OLIVER P. WILLIAMS >» University of Pennsylvania 


CHARLES PRESS >- Michigan State University 


Selected articles by numerous political scientists and sociologists emphasize 
the problems pertaining to the role and function of local government in the 
democratic system. The articles treat topics such as policy development process, 
politics of metropolitanism administrative reform, and administrative process. 


1961 - 473 pages - $4.50 paper 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
The College Department +» Box 7600 « Chicago, Illinois 60680 
Please mention THE AMERICAN POLITICAL Science Review when writing to advertisers 
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A new era opens in educational communications’ 


This year dormitory rooms at hundreds 3f 
colleges wil! have their own telephones. 


What’s happening? A new era in college 
dormitory life? Yes indeed. Colleges are ir- 
stalling room phones to help today’s serious 
student use his time more prudently...to 
talk with family, friends and others without 
standing in line at a public phone. 


Colleges—and other institutions of leam- 
ing, too—are facing up to the twin explosions 
of population and information by looking 
more and more to communications. On many 
campuses, for example, the student will use 
his phone to “attend” language labs and to 


retrieve other information recorded on tape. 
More students than ever before will be able 
to share lab facilities. 


Soon the telephone will be used to get in- 
formation from computers or set up problems 
for solution. Some colleges and high schools 
are already using teletypewriters for com- 
puter-assisted instruction. 


Communications that make the fullest use 
of our educational resources are under con- 
tinuing development by us. They are another, 
way that we serve America’s communicationé - 
needs with imagination and economy... 
providing service of all kinds at low cost. 


= Bell System 
& EA American Telephone & Telegraph 
: m and Associated Companies 


COMING IN "G7! 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN LATIN AMERICA 
PETER G. SNOW, University of Iowa 


This distinctive collection of readings—taken from the writings of political scientists, as 
well as historians, journalists, sociologists, anthropologists and economists—provides a 
ctherough, completely up-to-date overview of Latin America today. All of the selections 
deal with Latin America as a whole but do not represent any particular school! of thought. 
Each section of this topically organized book is introduced by a thought-provoking essay 
which can readily serve as a point of departure for additional outside reading of a more 
behavioral nature. 

February 1967 544 pp. $7.95 tent. 


ON CAPITOL HILL: Case Studies in Legislative Process 


JOHN BIBBY, University of Wisconsin 
ROGER DAVIDSON, Dartmouth College 


Based entirely on the original research of the authors, here is a series of descriptive and 
analytical studies designed specifically to illustrate and illuminate certain aspects of Con- 
gressional operations and the environment in which the legislator works. Topics treated 
by the authors include: the functions of Congress in the contemporary political system; 
the various phenomena of “Congressional Life”; the likely future roles of the national 
legislatures. Each of the studies is complete within itself, requires no extensive introduc- 
tion by the instructor, and can be adapted to a variety of teaching techniques or styles. 

February 1967 288 pp. $2.95 paper (tent.) 


PERSPECTIVES IN SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
ROBERT N. BECK, Clark University 


This impressive anthology presents materials which concentrate on the fundamental social 
issues of man and society, values, state and authority, law and rights, political obligation, 
and justice. The viewpoint of the book is developed from nine major perspectives of phi- 
Josophy: classical realism, positivism, liberalism, utilitarianism, idealism, communism, 
pragmatism, existentialism, and analysis, utilizing selections from major figures in social 
philosophy of both the past and the present. The combination of issues and positions allows 
the instructor to present and develop themes in social philosophy in relation to other 
problems in philosophy and political science. 

March 1967 512 pp. $8.95 tent. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CONSTITUTION, Fourth Edition 

The late EDWIN CORWIN and JACK PELTASON, University of California, 
Irvine 

A brief, phrase by phrase exegesis of the Cohstitution, incorporating explanation of the 
statutes and court decisions that constitute the major elements of the body of contempo- 
rary American constitutional law. Newly revised and updated. A teacher’s manual of 
examination questions will be available. 

May 1967 160 pp. $2.50 tent. 


= 














A brand new revision of a standard reference work 


AMERICAN POLITICAL DICTIONARY 
JACK C. PLANO and MILTON GREENBERG, both of Western Michigan 
University 
March 1967 396 pp. $3.95 paper (tent.) 


$5.95 cloth (tent) fl 5 : ‘Holt, Rinehar [Í 


























and Winston, Ine. 
383 Madison Avenue,. í 
New York, New, York 10017. 
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DOUBLEDAY _ 
ANCHOR BOOKS 


THE FIRST NAME IN QUALITY PAPERBACK PUBLISHING 


g 


THE FEDERALIST PAPERS © 

Second Edition 

Edited by Rey P. Fairfield 

A selection of the most important of THE FEDERALIST Papers, with a 
newly revised introduction, a completely updated bibliography, and “the 
most extensive and useful annotations available on the text printed in any 
existing edition.”—-DOUGLAS ADAIR, William and Mary Quarterly. An 
Anchor Original. $1.45 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN AND THE LAW 

Edited by James M. Ratcliffe 

A symposium on the law and morality of giving aid in perilous situations. 

Probing causes for apathy among witnesses to acts of violence, and dis- 

cussing the legal and moral implications that follow, these 16 essays, many 

written for a University of Chicage Law School conference, comprise the 

only comprehensive book to date on this subiect An Anchor Original. 
$1.45 





THE MIAMI METROPOLITAN EXPERIMENT 

Second Edition, Expanded 

Edward Sofen 

Miami, Florida was the first major American city to organize a metro- 

politan government encompassing doth the old central city and its grow- 

ing suburban areas. The story of this unique and controversial plan is 

brought up to date in this additioa to the Metropolitan Action Studies. 
$1.75 

A NEW HISTORY OF THE COLD WAR 

Third Edition, Expanded, of A History of the Cold War 

John A. Lukacs 

For this revised and expanded edition of his widely-praised history, Pro- 


fessor Lukacs has added three completely new chapters in which he ex- 


amines the Cuban crisis and American policy toward Russia under Lyndon 
Johnson. He also presents his basic thesis: that the Cold War, between 
Russia and the United States, with its Major center of activity always in 
Europe, is now at an end. © $1.75 


CRISIS AND COMPROMISE 
. Politics in the Fourth Republic 
Philip M. Williams 
A definitive study of the structure and working of the French political 
system set up in 1945 that broke down during the Algerian crisis to be 


replaced by Gaullism. “Must rank as one of the classics of modern po--. 
litical science.” —paviD CAUTE, Tke Oxford Magazine. $2.45 . 


iO Ee O 
DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


7 Garden City, New York 
Our Laidlaw division, River Forest, Illinois, 
serves the textbook needs of today’s schools. 
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DOUBLEDAY | 
ANCHOR BOOKS 


THE FIRST NAME IN QUALITY PAPERBACK PUBLISHING 
© © 

THE BRUTAL FRIENDSHIP 

Mussolini, Hitler, and the Fall of Italian Fascism 

F. W. Deakin 

A self-contained study of the events up to the destruction of the Fascist 

regime from within and the dismissal of the Duce by Victor Emmanuel IH. 

This is Part I of the full study, “The Brutal Friendship,” which was de- 

scribed by William L. Shirer as “a masterpiece” and by Gordon Craig as 

A “a scholarly achievement of the first order . . . will probably remain the 


definitive work on the subject.” This edition has been revised by the 
author, with a new Postscript summarizing subsequent events. $1.95 


THE SIX HUNDRED DAYS OF MUSSOLINI 

F. W. Deakin 

The latter part of “The Brutal Friendship,” containing an analysis, com- 

plete in itself, of the neo-Fascist Republic of Salò established by Mussolini 

after his liberation by Badoglio and ending with his death. Revised by the 

author, with a new introduction covering the forty-five days of the Bado- 

glio regime. : $1.45 

BUDDHISM OR COMMUNISM: Which Holds the Future of Asia? 

Ernst Benz 

This timely and thorough analysis of neo-Buddhism as a socio-political 

"ii ideology “may be the first important book in the Western world to examine 
the significance of Buddhism in the political future of Asia.”—-WESLEY E. 
NEEDHAM, Advisor in Tibetan Literature to the Yale Library. 95¢ 


THE TROUBLED PARTNERSHIP 

A Re-appraisal of the Atlantic Alliance 

Henry A. Kissinger ` i 

In this penetrating study, Dr. Kissinger demonstrates how the weaknesses 
of NATO have grown out of economic and political change in Europe and 
discusses the implications of military planning, weapons control, and a 
divided Germany for the future of the Atlantic Community. $1.25 


A New Doubleday Hardbound Book of Special Interest .. . 

PEACE AND WAR 

A Theory of International Relations 

by Raymond Aron 

“Far more elaborate and convincing than any of the theoretical formula- 

tions worked out on this side of thè Atlantic” (STANLEY HOFFMAN), this 

monumental, multi-disciplinary conception of international relations is 
= Raymond Aron’s most ambitious work. $10.00 


Q eee O 
DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


Garden City, New York 
Our Laidlaw division, River Forest, Illinois, 
“serves the textbook needs of today’s schools. 
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PARTY LOYALTY AMONG CONGRESSMEN 
The Difference Between Democrats and Republicans, 1947-1962 l 


By DAVID R. MAYHEW 


Mr. Mayhew analyzes the difference in party solidarity between 
` Democrats and Republicans, using congressional voting records on 
issues of special concern to four particular groups, and shows what 
political consequences this difference has had on certain post-World 
EnS domestic legislation. Harvard Political Studies. Ilustrated. 


DIPLOMATIC INVESTIGATIONS 


Essays in the Theory of International Politics 
Edited by HERBERT BUTTERFIELD and MARTIN WIGHT 


Dealing with such questions as whether there is an international 
community, and what its nature is, this collection of twelve essays 
by six distinguished contributors analyzes the premises, past and 
present, underlying the theories of international relations and argues 
that new concepts must be formulated. $6.25 


SOVIET TRADE UNIONS AND LABOR RELATIONS 


By EMILY CLARK BROWN 


This book is the only detailed analysis in English of the character 
of Soviet trade unions and labor relations since the death of Stalin, 
The author concludes that, in spite of many shortcomings and the 
primacy of party control, the unions are becoming a real force in 
representing the interests of the workers. $6.95 


THE REVOLUTION OF THE SAINTS 


A Study in the Origins of Radical Politics 
By MICHAEL WALZER 


“Brilliant and original work ...’'—The N. Y. Review of Books. 
“Mr. Walzer’s highly intelligent book is well written and abounds 
in genuine insights ...an unusually stimulating book of which all 
future historians of Puritanism will have to take account.’’—The 
Times Literary Supplement. “A valuable contribution not only to 
English history but also to the sociology of revolution.’’—New 
Statesman. $6.95 - 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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PART TIME 
IN TERVIEWIN G 


Political Scientists skilled in interviewing techniques are needed to conduct inter- 
views with physicians. PhD preferred, MA considered. Studies deal with the ra- 
tionale of medical treatment, product use, and brand image. Medical background 
not necessary. Interviewing experience essential. Assignments are made accord- 
ing to amount of time you have available. High rate per interview. Applications 


„accepted from all parts of the continental United States. 


Address inquiries to: 


THE LEA-MENDOTA RESEARCH GROUP 
AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 19002 


“A handbook, at once instructive and compellin g, 
on the C struggle for American liberty... 


He brings to his task not only the analytical 

EXP A DIN skills of a constitutional lawyer, but the con- 
N G trolled passion of 2 humanist who cares 

. deeply about the quality of American society. 

_LIBERTIE S He sees the ‘test of civilization’ as the de- 
gree to which groups, no matter how small 

or weak, achieve ‘full participation in the 


FREEDOM’S GAINS life, society, work and ideals of a common 


humanity.’ In this perspective, the result is 
IN POSTWAR AMERICA far more than a technical dissection of cases; 


it is rather a testament to the way ideals 
b struggle for fulfillment in a democratic ôr- 
y _der."—ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


. MILTON R. KONVITZ New York Times Book Review 


448 pages. Index. $8.95 


5 


THE VIKING PRESS, 625 Madison Ave., New York 10022 
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important paperbacks. 
in political science 


A S 
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FOREIGN AD DAVIDA. BALDWIN. Mr. Baldwin’s is the first study to 
AND AMERICAN provide the student with both the firsthand source ~ 

material and the analytical tools to investigate the 

FOREIGN current foreign aid controversy for himself. Incisive 

POLICY commentary and annotated documents combine to 

A Documentary Place the major postwar foreign-aid issues in political 

perspective, challenging the reader to attempt fresh 

analyses of foreign aid as a technique of statecraft. 


ca. 256 pp. U-609/$2.25/September 


Analysis 


THE MAKING OF BURTON M. SAPIN. In this full-scale analysis 7 the 
complex machinery of U.S. foreign policy, Professor 
UNITED STATES Sapin guides the student through the maze of govern- 
FOREIGN pment offices whose activities contribute to the success 
POLICY |§—or failure—of American foreign relations. He de- 
lineates the ways in which organizational structure 
and function shape foreign policy decisions; he con- 
siders both the fundamental limitations of the ma- 
chinery and its achievements; and he offers cogent 
suggestions for improving it. (Available in the cloth- 
bound edition from The Brookings Institution.) 


ca. 418 pp. U-611/ca. $2.95/September 


WORLD JOHN W. SPANIER. In this major new international 
POLITICS relations text, Professor Spanier focuses on the actual 
operating forces in international politics since 1945. 
IN AN AGE OF Emphasizing that foreign policy is essentially a con- 
REVOLUTION _ tinuation of domestic politics by other means, he ex- ~- 

amines the revolution of military technology, the 
“permanent revolution” of Communism, and the po- 
litica], social and economic revolution in the develop- 

ing nations. 
ca. 600 pp., bibliog., index. Cloth ca. $8.50. 
Paperbound text/$3.95/Winter 
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PAA AN 

VILFREDO 
PARETO: 

SOCIOLOGICAL 


WRITINGS 


POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS 


Some Sociological 
Approaches 


TOTALITARIAN 
DICTATORSHIP 
AND 
AUTOCRACY 


Second 
Edition 





Outstanding new books 
in political science 





Selected and Introduced by S. E. FINER. “Pareto is 
the father of many of the notions which contemporary 
social science takes for granted. Because these pa- 
pers have not formerly been available, scholars... 
have heretofore had to rely upon secondary sources. 
Not only are the articles drawn together well, but the 
stage for their presentation is admirably set by the 
critical appraisal of these contributions made by Pro- 
fessor Finer.’'—Library Journal. 

336 pp. Cloth $12.00; paper U-618/$2.50 


H. V. WISEMAN. Political sociology is a relatively new 
field of study. Professor Wiseman, head of the De- 
partment of Government at Exeter University, now ex- 
amines the major sociological approaches that have 
contributed new insights to political systems. After 
discussing how general sociological theory may. be 
applied to sociological systems, he relates the theo- 
ries of sociologists Talcott Parsons and Max Weber to 
those of Grabriel Almond, Seymour Lipset, Edward 
Shils, and other political scientists. Just published. 

254 pp., bibliog., index. Cloth $6.00 


CARL. J. FRIEDRICH and ZBIGNIEW K. BRZEZINSKI. 
Revised by CARL J. FRIEDRICH. In this major revision 
of the pioneering study first published in 1956, Pro- 
fessor Friedrich reassesses the theory and practice of 
totalitarian dictatorship in the light of developments 
over the past decade. World Politics said of the origi- 
nal edition: “Will be immensely useful to all students 
of totalitarianism and, more broadly, of comparative 
government and politics.” Just published. 

427 pp. Paper U-522/$2.95 


FREDERICK A. 
z a A L 7 A > 
PUBLISHERS 9 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 19003 Ee 
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From ST. MARTIN’S 
The British General Election ° 
of 1966 


By D. E. Butler and Anthony King 


This valuable study examines the frst 17 months of Mr. Wilson’s Govern- 
ment, discusses the problem of timing the election, and describes the cam- 
paign in detail at both the national and constituency levels. January 1967. 
About 320 pp. $8.00 tent. 





I nfluencing Voters og 


A Study of Campaign Rationality 
By Richard Rose 


This important book takes a close look at the 1964 British election cam- 
paign and at campaigning in general. Included are a comparison with Amer- 
ican elections and a look at the 1966 British elections. January 1967. 
About 330 pp. $5.00 tent. 


Political Representation in England 
and the Origins of the American Republic 
By J. R. Pole T 
November 1966. 625 pp. $16.50 tent. 


St. Martin’s Series in American Politics 


Political Theory 


By George Kateb, Amherst College 
Paper. Spring 1967. 125 pp. $1.50 


The Presidency 


By Grant McConnell, University of Chicago 
Paper. Spring 1967. 125 pp. $1.50 


College Department 
ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 
wy 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 
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Notable PHOENIX Paperbacks in Political Science 





GUIDELINES, INFORMAL CONTROLS, AND THE 
MARKET PLACE 
Edited by GEORGE P, SHULTz and ROBERT Z. ALIBER 


This book evaluates how the informal guidelines issued by the executive 
branch of the Federal Government emerged, what they have achieved, 
where they are going, and where they should be going. 

360 Pages, Cloth $5.00, Paper $1.95 


VOTING: A Study of Opinion Formation in a 
Presidential Campaign 
By BERNARD R. BERELSON, PAUL F. LAZARSFELD, and WILLIAM N. MCPHEE 


Shows how voting is affected by social class, religion, mass communica- 
tion media, and other factors. “...a brilliant book."—RoBert E. 


LANE, American Political Science Review. 
895 Pages, Cloth $8.50, Paper $2.95 


THE NEGRO AND THE FIRST AMENDMENT 
By Harry KALVEN, JR. 


“It takes a careful, relaxed, slow motion reading of these lectures to 
savor their vintage excellence.”—-EPHRAIM MARGOLIN, California Law 
Review. Paper $2.45 


NEGRO POLITICIANS: The Rise of Negro Politicians 
in Chicago 
By HAROLD F. GoSNELL 


“Realistically describes how the Southern Negro, having invaded 
Chicago in large numbers, readily adapted himself to the machine poli- 
tics of that city.’—-RALPH J. BUNCH, Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 482 Pages, Paper $2.95 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF POLITICS: An Introduction 
By ERIC VOEGELIN 


“ |, . this book must be considered one of the most enlightening essays 
on the character of European politics that has appeared for half a 
century.” —Times Literary Supplement. 208 Pages, Paper $1.95 


SYSTEMATIC POLITICS 
By CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


“|. that rare thing, an American book that is really and truly about 

government, and if the statesman will turn its pages he too will find 

wisdom therein.” —R. M. MACIVER, New York Times Book Review. 
849 Pages, Cloth $5.00, Paper $2.45 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago/London 


For examination copies write to: 
University of Chicago Press, College Department 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637 
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Contemporary French Political Thought 


By Roy Pierce, University of Michigan 


A review of traditional French thought on the eve of the 1930’s introduces this analysis of 
post-World War II political thought in France. Following a composite biography of the 
generation which produced them, the study concentrates on six political philosophers: 
Emmanuel Mounier, Simone Weil, Albert Camus, Jean-Paul Sartre, Bertrand de Jouvenel, 
ani Raymond Aron. Discussion of each philosopher is placed against sound knowledge of 
the background trends of political philosophy, and a concluding chapter reviews patterns 
of contemporary French political thought. “1 found the general survey as well as the studies 
of individual writers most interesting . . . judgments are very fair and meticulously docu- 
mented. The style is lucid and easy to read and the work as a whole is beautifully organized.” 
—-David Thomson, Cambridge University. 


1956 288 pp. cloth $5.75 f paper $2.50 


Modern Capitalism: 


The Changing Balance of Public and Private Power 
B ANDREW SHONFIELD, Royal Institute of International Affairs 


“Ferhaps the most important book of the Last decade, Mr. Shonfield achieves the difficult 
task of making sense out of present day politics and economics of the Western World.”— 
Henry W. Morton, Queens College. “The development of a ‘style’ of American economic 
planning is unquestionably one of the pressing tasks of this decade, and Shonfield’s book 
will make a substantial difference in the subtlety and sophistication with which this task 
can be approached.”—-Robert L. Heilbrorer. 


1566 475 pp. cloth $10.50 paper $4.50 


Three Worlds of Development: 


The Theory and Practice of Internazional Stratification 
By Irvine Lours Horowirz, Washington University 


“The amount and scope of information on which Horowitz’s Three Worlds of Development 
is based is simply amazing. He has submitted his evidence to a systematic and sharp analy- 
sis which is consistently pertinent. Horowitz has written a great pioneering book, exploring 
the theory and practice of development wizh an understanding not matched anywhere else.” 
-—Helio Jaguaribe, Harvard University. 


1966 528 pp. cloth $8.50 paper $2.95 


Readings in American Democracy 


Second Edition 
Edited by GERALD StrourzH and RALPH LERNER. Revised by H. C. HARLAN, 
Caicago City Junior College 


“Readings in American Democracy is excellent in tracing the development of concepts key 
to the U.S. governmental system. Its presəntation of conflicting viewpoints reinforces the 
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understanding of a Constitution that ‘lives’."—-Fred Walker, Jr., Vincennes University. 
1966 : 496 pp. paper $2.25 


Oxford University Press / 200 Madison Ave. / New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Free Government in the Making: 
Readings in American Political Thought Third Edition 
By ALPHEUS T. MASON, Princeton University 


1965 952 pp. $7.50 


,. The Democratic Civilization 


By LESLIE Lipson, University of California at Berkeley 


1964 632 pp. $7.50 


Elements of Democratic Government 
Fourth Edition 


By J. A. Corry, Queen’s University, and Henry J. ABRAHAM, University of Penn- 
sylvania 


1964 842 pp. $7.75 


Readings in Economics and Politics 
Second Edition 
Edited by H. C. HARLAN 


1966 800 pp. paper $2.75 


The Springtime of Freedom: 
Evolution of Developing Societies 


By Witi1am McCornp, Rice University 


1965 342 pp. cloth $6.00 paper $2.25 


_ Equality in America: 


Religion, Race, and the Urban Majority 
By ALAN P. Grimes, Michigan State University 


1964 144 pp. cloth $4.00 paper $1.50 


Oxford University Press / 200 Madison Ave. / New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Change and Habit 


The Challenge of Our Time 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Can humans avoid self-destruction by changing the habits they 
have formed over the last five thousand years, habits that have become deadly in the new 
conditions created by technology? In this book Dr. Toynbee seeks an answer to this ques- 
tion, going much farther back in time than the “last five minutes of history” covered in his 
Study of History. He also discusses some of the phenomena of the new world in which the 
ingrained habits have become so dangerous—atomic energy, the population explosion, 


urbanization, mechanization, affluence, and leisure—and suggests ways by which we can _ 


come to terms with them. $5.50 


Ironies of History | 
Essays on Contemporary Communism 


By Isaac DEUTSCHER. This collection of essays by one of the foremost experts on Soviet 
affairs examines, from various points of view, the state of communism today. The topics are 
partly political—“The Meaning of de-Stalinization,” “Twenty Years of Cold War,” “Maoism,” 
“The Failure of Khrushchevism,” and partly literary—reviews of Dr. Zhivago, Russia and 
the West, What is History?, Memoirs of Ilya Ehrenburg, and other books relevant to the 
study of trends in contemporary communism. $5.75 


A World of Peoples 


By ROBERT GARDINER, Executive Secretary of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Africa. ït is Robert Gardiner’s firm conviction that racial enmities are the result of bad 
education that gives this serious and honest book its basic optimism. He discusses frankly 
the grave situations that have arisen and still exist in Africa, England, Latin America, the 
Far East, and the United States; the new forces of Afro-Asianism; and colonial exploita- 
tion and its legacy. But he concentrates his attention upon the individuals within those so- 
cieties and he sees hope in the concern for the rights of individuals that is embodied in 
organizations like the United Nations. $3.75 


The Inter-American System 


By GORDON CONNELL-SMITH, Hull University. This well-written, provocative book is a 
history of the inter-American system, which began in the last part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, emphasizing the United States’ relations with Latin America since World War II. It is 
the author’s contention that the United States has fostered Pan-Americanism largely for 
the purpose of excluding foreign influences from the hemisphere and that its recent efforts 
to use the Organization of American States as an instrument of anti-Communism has 
brought about a crisis within the inter-American system. $8.75 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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The Reichswehr and Politics 


1918 to 1933 


By Francis L. CARSTEN, University of London. The revolution of November 1918 de- 
stroyed the cherished world of the German Officer Corps. Drawing on hitherto unknown docu- 
ments, Professor Carsten shows how this officer corps became highly politicized despite its 
claims to the contrary. He fully analyzes relations between the army and government during 
the succeeding phases of the period, demonstrating the ways in which the army officers 
contributed to the downfall of the Weimar Republic and facilitated the rise of Hitler. à 
$8.00 


Federation in East Africa 
Opportunities and Problems 


Edited by CoLın Leys, Makerere University College, and PETER ROBSON, University 
College, Nairobi. In 1963 the leaders of Tanganyika, Uganda, and Kenya announced their 
intention to move from economic association to political federation. This collection of essays 
reviews the subject, discussing the progress of the common market and the political diffi- 
culties involved in moving towards a federation. Experience of other federations is brought 
to bear, and the question of what changes are required if economic association is to survive 
without political unity is also considered. Paper, $3.95 


Trade Polices for Britain 
A Study in Alternatives 


By SwwNeY WELLS, University of Sussex. During the next few years Britain is likely to 
have to come to a decision concerning trade policies. This essay assesses the economic im- 
plications of various alternative trading arrangements, such as a European Common Market, 
an Atlantic Free Trade Area, or tariff reductions through GATT. The study traces the likely 
consequences of these policies for the British economy, paying special attention to their 
effect on the balance of.trade, on the movement of capital, and on the fortunes of particular 
industries and regions. 10 tables. (Chatham House Essay No. 12.) Paper, $2.00 


The Uneasy Entente 
French Foreign Policy and Franco-British Misunderstandings 


By Dorotuy PICKLES. Set against the background of recent Franco-British misunder- 
standings, this book studies the aims, difficulties, and achievements of French foreign policy 
and the controversies surrounding them. It centers largely on de Gaulle, explaining the 
reasons for his various actions and statements since coming to power. Close analysis is 
made of the major fields of concern, including the German problem, Atlantic and defense 
policies, and France’s world role. The author comments with insight on relations between 
the various members of EEC and NATO, and accounts for de Gaulle’s recent steps concern- 
ing the latter. (Chatham House Essay No. 13.) Paper, $2.00 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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New Books... FALL 1965 


VIET-NAM: Politics and Public Administration 
BY NGHIEM DANG 


In his brilliant analysis of Vietnamese politics and public administration, Dr. 
Dang traces the events and forces that have formed the Vietnamese concept of 
government. Today, with these influences superimposed upon her traditional 
beliefs and practices, the new republic of Viet-Nam faces the challenge of 


peace and modernization. 448 pages $10.00 


of related interest... 


THAILAND: The Modernization of a Bureaucratic Polity 
BY FRED W. RIGGS 480 pages $10.00 


THE THAI BUREAUCRACY: Institutional Change and Development 
BY WILLIAM J. SIFFIN l 304 pages $8.50 


A HISTORY OF LABOR IN MODERN JAPAN 
BY IWAO F. AYUSAWA 448 pages $9.50 


EAST-WEST CENTER PRESS Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 


CULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INTERCHANGE THROUGH BOOKS 


WHO'S WHO IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


Drawing on its own extensive biographical files, on major Chinese Communist 
publications and on select foreign publications, Union Research Institute of Hong 
Kong has compiled its first English language edition of Who's Who in Communist 
China. The book provides succinct and accurate historical data on 1,200 individ- 
uals to assist those seriously concerned with Communist China affairs. 


Professor A. Doak Barnett, Columbia University, says in his introduction that 
Who's Who in Communist China is ‘‘not only a valuable reference book containing 
basic information on particular leaders in Communist China but also an important 
source of material for the study of many broad questions, both historical and con- 
temporary, relating to leadership and politics in China." 


760 pages, US$15.00 (sea mail) 
US$23.45 (air mail) 


Please order from the publisher 


UNION RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
No. 9 College Road 
KOWLOON, HONG KONG 
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Vijostrand books in political science 


New Perspectives in Political Science, Edi- 
tor: William G. Andrews, Tufts University. 


THE POLITICAL BASIS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT: An Exploration in Comparative Analysis 


by Robert T. Holt and. John E. Turner, both of the 
University of Minnesota. 416 pages, 1966, $4.50 
Breaks new ground in comparative govern- 
ment by formulating a conceptual frame- 
work for the analysis. of political factors in 
economic growth. 


AFRICAN POLITICS IN PERSPECTIVE 


by Dorothy Dodge, Macalester College. About 250 
pages, Fall, 1966, approximately $2.50 i 

Discussed is pre-European traditional rule, 
‘the Colonial periods, and the formation of 
the independence movements of the new 
African states with special emphasis on the 
characteristics of emergent or underde- 


veloped societies and the evolving constitu- 


tional patterns of these states. 


MODERNIZATION OF THE ARAB WORLD 


Edited by Jack H. Thompson and Robert D. Reis- 
chauer, The Journal of International Affairs 

About 280 pages, August, 1966, approximately. $2.50 
Timely and penetrating articles, focusing on 
the interactions between the traditional 
themes of the past, current realities and 
future expectations as noted by recognized 
authorities who shed light on the process 
of cor now evolving in the modern Arab 
world. 


POLICY AND BUREAUCRACY 
by Charles E. Jacob, Vassar College. 217 pages, 1965, 


A concise introduction. to public policy and 
public administration emphasizing the poli- 
tics. and behavioral aspects of decision- 
making. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


by John D. Millett, Chancellor, Ohio Board of Regents - 


About 160 pages, Fall, 1966, approximately $1.95 


Emphasized are two essential factors not. 


often discussed—organization for public 
service is different from other types. of orga- 
nization for public service and it cannot be 
analyzed exclusively in behavioral terms, in 
terms of the attitudes and reactions of those 
who participate in an organized enterprise. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMIC CHANGE IN LATIN 
AMERICA: The Governing of Restless Nations 
by Charles W. Anderson, University of Wisconsin 


pie aa 350 pages, December, 1966, about 
6.95 


A study of Latin American politics, focusing 


on the most important problem of that con- 
tinent——the struggle for economic and social 
change. 


NATIONALISM AND REVOLUTION IN THE 
ARAB WORLD 


‘by Hisham B. Sharabi, Georgetown University 


176 pages, 1965, $1.95 

An analysis of the forces that have shaped 
and continue to shape the politics of the 
Middle East including North Africa. 


Van Nostrand Political Science Series: Edi- 
or Franklin L Burdette, University of Mary- 
an 


POLITICAL SYSTEMS OF LATIN AMERICA 

edited by Martin C. Needler, University of New 
Mexico, 545 pages, 1964, $9.50 

A readable and original survey of the politi- 
cal systems of the independent nations of 
Latin America, stressing the continuously 
operatirig constants of national politics, in- 
cluding information on each country’s re- 
sources, trade, population, and history. 


LATIN AMERICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: A 
Study of Their Institutional Evolution 


by William P. Glade, Jr., University of Wisconsin 
Approximately 350 pages, 1967, about $6.95 

An insight into the evolution of economic 
structures in Latin America, in such a way 
as to account genetically for the origins of 
the salient development problems (and the 
interrelations among these), the policy pref- 
erences which have prevailed among the 
major countries (and their implications for 
development patterns), and the circum- 
stances which have led to differential eco- 
nomic performance in the region. ` 


ADMINISTRATIVE QUESTIONS AND 

POLITICAL ANSWERS 
by C. E. Hawley, The City University of New York and 
Ruth G. Weintraub, The City University of New York 
(Hunter College). 616 pages, 1966, $4.95 paper 
This outstanding collection of articles by 
more than sixty distinguished contributors 
focuses on the major trends and ideas in 
the field over the past twenty-five years and 
indicates how administrative agencies have 
adapted to their political environment. 


Vijestrand | 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Just published... @ GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS | 


An Introduction to Political Science by JOHN C. WAHLKE, University of Iowa and ALEX 

N. DRAGNICH, Vanderbilt University, editors; and JOHN T. DORSEY, JR., DANIEL R. 

GRANT, and AVERY LEISERSON, all of Vanderbilt University; BERNARD E. BROWN, 

Brooklyn College of the City University of New York; WILDER CRANE, JR., University of 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee, and BERNARD K. GORDON, George Washington University. This 
comprehensive new text fuses previously separate ways of organizing the introductory course? 
` comparative government—the description and analysis of specific political systems—and elements 
of politics—generalizations about basic problems and concepts. The method of analysis also com- 
bines two approaches often erroneously thought to be disparate: -the institutional and the 
behavioral. “Different political systems which are changing the course of history throughout 
the world were never before more brilliantly described than in GOVERNMENT & POLITICS.” 
JOSEPH PLANINSIC, Duquesne University. 1966; 630 pages; $7.95 


Just published .. 


@ THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES by MALCOLM E. JEWELL, University of Kentucky and 
' SAMUEL C. PATTERSON, University of Iowa. A comprehensive analysis of the American 
legislative process in Congress and the fifty state legislatures. 1966; 589 pages; $7.95 


Just published .. .6 THE FOREIGN P OLICY 
OF THE SOVIET UNION Second Edition Edited with introductions 
and notes, by ALVIN Z. ‘RUBINSTEIN, University of Pennsylvania, A new edition, now avail- 
able in paperback, of a comprehensive collection of readings on Soviet foreign policy since 1917. 
The present revision includes selections on the USSR-Cuba dispute, the nuclear test-ban treaty, 
and the changing Soviet attitude toward India. 1966; 478 pages; $4.95 


"Just published.. 
© POLITICAL BEHAVIOR IN AMERICA 
New Directions Edited by HEINZ EULAU, Stenford University. “A major collection of sig- 
nificant readings on political behavior in the: United States, illustrating important trends in re- 
search and in the development of theory and methodology. This is a companion volume to 
Professor Eulau’s THE BEHAVIORAL PERSUASION IN POLITICS (A Random House Study 
in Political Science). 1966; 455 pages; $6.95 hardcover, $4.95 paperbound’ 


| @ AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY 
_ Revised Edition Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by HAROLD KARAN JACOBSON, 
The University of Michigan. A new paperback edition of a distingnished collection of readings 
on United States foreign policy. While retaining the general organization and aims of the origi- 
nal volume, the present edition reflects changes on the international scene since 1960, in particu- 
lar the consequences of the United States-Soviet détente, 1965; 796 pages; $3.95 Paperbound 


For further information, write to — 





RANDOM. HOUSE, Ine. | 


The College Department 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 10022 
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Recently published ... 
© CRISIS AND CON TINUITY IN WORLD 
P OLITICS Readings in International Relations Edited by GEORGE A. LANYI and 


' WILSON C. McWILLIAMS, both of Oberlin College. An important new anthology of extraor- 


dinary range and scope, offering significant readings on the abiding issues of international 
relations by writers from Machiavelli to the leading contemporary scholars and commentators. 
1966; 768 pages; $4.95 paperbound 


@ CHALLENGE TO THE CITIES 


An Approach to a Theory of Urban Leadership by HENRY W. MAIER, Mayor of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. A study of political leadership in the large American city by the dynamic young 
mayor of Milwaukee, who offers a theory of leadership fully-documented with case studies from 
his own experience. 1966; 256 pages; $2.50 paperbound 


@ RANDOM HOUSE STUDIES IN 


. POLITICAL SCIENCE A distinguished series -of original works in paper- 


bound editions. 


e 


In preparation... @ THE CHANGING U.N. by INIS L. CLAUDE, JR, 


The University of Michigan. December, 1966; 160 pages; $3.95 hardcover, $1.95 paperbound 


Just Published... @ RULE 9: POLITICS, 


ADMINISTRATION AND CIVIL RIGHTS » vor 
MAN C. THOMAS, The University of Michigan. ` P957 $1.95 


@ COURTS AND RIGHTS The American Judiciary in Action 


Second Edition, Revised by JOHN ROCHE, Brandeis University. PS36 $1.95 - 


Recently published... @ THE REAPPORTIONMENT 
REVOLUTION Representation, Political Power, and The Supreme Court by 


GORDON E. BAKER, University of California, Santa Barbara. A survey of the background 
and issues involved in one of the most important problems facing American government today. 
PS20 $1.95 


@ THE POLITICAL THEORY OF AMERICAN 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT by ANWAR SYED University of Massachu- 


setts. OS54; 224 pages; $2.25 


© JUDICIAL REVIEW AND DEMOCRACY 
by HOWARD DEAN, Portland State College. A critical evaluation of the role of judicial 
review in the American political system. PS52 $1.95 


For further information, write to 





RANDOM HOUSE, Ine. 


The College Department 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 10022 
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LOOKING FOR A BOOK PUBLISHER? 


It is no secret that publication is regarded as the foundation stone of a scholar’s career. 
In order to gain recognition, prestige, and advancement, the scholar must seek publication. 


Here at Exposition Press, we offer scholars a complete publishing service, under our 
special academic imprint, “Exposition-University Books.” Though the propartion of scholarly 
publications in the lists of the trade houses is shrinking, due to economie pressures, many of 
our recent titles in the academic fields have gained popular reviews, professional recognition 
and steady sales. These books are the result of a publishing plan that is bringing a steady 
flow of scholarly writers to Exposition Press. They reflect the high editorial standards and 
quality of design and production which have won the respect of libraries, schools, book- 
sellers and critics. Ask for free catalogs. 


FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book publishing revealed in two fact-filled, illus- 

trated brochures, containing a detailed description of our subsidy plan includ- ` 
ing a breakdown of contract terms and typizal costs (in print for the first time). Copies are 
available on request. Your inquiries and manuscripts are invited. An editorial appraisal 
will be furnished promptly without obligation. References upon request. 


Please write to Dept. 93J 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Main Office, 386 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N.Y. 
California office: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 69, Calif. 


APSA SUMMER FLIGHTS TO EUROPE 


FLIGHT A—Approximately June 15 to September 1, 1967 


FLIGHT B—Approximctely August 1 to 31, 1967 


For the eighth successive summer, the Association will provide air 
service to Europe for its members. 


Flights will originate at New York International Airport and arrive 
on the continent of Europe. The cost per seat will be approximately 
$300.00. 


Final details will reach every AP5A member in several weeks. Persons 
wishing to make reservations now may write directly to the Association, 
in care of the Director, Summer Flight Programs, 1726 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


(New address after Oct. 1, 1966: 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036) 
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The Kennedys have won two congressional campaigns, 
five senatorial campaigns, one presidential campaign, and 

«. Numerous convention and primary contests. They have 
defeated Johnson, Nixon, Humphrey, Stevenson, Syming- 
ton, McCormack, Keating, and two Lodges. Who doubts 
that they will add to this list? 


HERE’S HOW THEY DO IT: 


KENNEDY CAMPAIGNING 
` The System and the Style 
we as Practiced-by Senator Edward Kennedy 
G By Murray B. Levin / $5.95 at your bookstore 


The Acid Test: How the Kennedy organization structure of conventions, the expert engi- 
transformed a 29-year-old political novice neering of public images, the impact of tele- 
into a U. S. Senator in a matter of months vision debates, the decisive use of campaign 
. .. based on recorded interviews with candi- funds and superb organization 


dates, managers, campaigners, convention ... by a nationally-known political scientist 
delegates, brain trusters, public relations and campaign consultant, the author of The 
specialists, — and hundreds of question- Alienated Voter and (with George Blackwood) 
naire responses from voters of The Compleat Politician. 

. » an invaluable analysis of the power BEACON PRESS © BOSTON 02108 
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American Government Texts from Seribners 


State and Local Government: Politics and Processes 
G. Theodore Mitau, Macalester Colleze 


This text examines the most vital issues confronting state and local government 
today in order to clarify the intricate machinery and complex interrelationships 
of these institutions, In discussing these governmental units, the author makes 
clear their internal organization, their constitutional and legal basis, the scope 
of their powers, and the extent of their relationship with the federal government. 
Each chapter incorporates a set of practical problems for classroom discussion 
and includes a bibliography for further reading. With a general bibliography, an 
index, and numerous tables, diagrams, and illustrations. 1966. 625 pp. $6.95 


Presidential Elections: Strategies of American Electoral Politics 
Nelson W. Polsby, Wesleyan University 
Aaron B. Wildavsky, University of California 
This comprehensive text elucidates the process of presidential elections—the stra- 
tegic environment, the nominating process, the campaign, and the ballot system. 
The material is presented in a clear, straightforward style, and is documented by 
specific examples from many different elections. 1964. 230 pp. Paper. $2.50 


Member of the House: Letters of a Congressman 
Edited, with additional text, by John W. Baker, The College of Wooster 
For the basic course in American government and advanced courses on legisla- 
tion and Congress, this collection of informal letters by the late Congressman 
Clem Miller offers a fresh approach to the study of the legislative process. With 
introductory essays and an appendix containing a documented history of the 
passage of a bill through Congress. 1962. 204 pp. Paper. $2.50 


Reapportionment 
Edited by Glendon Schubert, Michigan State University 
A comprehensive view of the controversial problem of reapportionment is pro- 
vided by more than forty primary source materials in this book of readings. With 
thirty-three tables, an Introduction, Guide to Research, and suggested topics for 
controlled and library research. 1964. 275 pp. Paper. $2.95 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT ° 597 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
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~ NEW FROM WORLD 


NEW SOURCE BOOK IN MAJOR 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 


Edited by John J. Wuest and Manjred C. Vernon, 
both of Western Washington State College. 


In this comprehensive collection of basic documents, 
each of eight key European states is subjected to a 
well-organized and disciplined analysis of its structure 
and function. The first four sections deal with the 
United Kingdom, the French Fifth Republic, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics: a fifth section covers East Ger- - 
many, Italy and the Vatican City, Switzerland, and 
Turkey. Many of the documents appear here for the 
first time in the English language. An exhaustive cross 
reference chart correlates the documents with appropri- 
ate sections of the ten leading text books on Compara- 
ive Government, 


800 pages/Illustrated/Index/$8.00 (Text) 


GOVERNMENT AND OPPOSITION 


A Quarterly Journal of Comparative Politics 


“The process of government must be studied not only in the 
light of what those with power... try to do and actually 
achieve but also with regard to those who oppose those aims, 
or whose interests and resistance have to be conciliated before 
those in power can act.” 


—Leonard Schapiro, from the Foreword 


Contributors to Government and Opposition: 


Leonard Schapiro, Robert A. Dahl, John C. Campbell, Edward 
Shils, C. J. Friedrich, 8. M. Lipset, Maurice Cranston, Bernard 
Crick, Julius Gould, Richard Hofstadter, Ghita Ionescu, Ber- 
trand de Jouvenel, Isabel de Madariaga, C. M. Woodhouse. 


Rates: Single issue $3.00; Annual Subscription $8.00; Two-year 
subscription $15.00, ; 


Address subseription orders to Government and Opposition: 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44102 
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Two Important New Political Science Series 
Editor: JOSEPH C. PALAMOUNTAIN, JR. 


President, Skidmore College, Scott, Foresman Academic Advisor for Political Science 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT SERIES A 


An integrated group of paperbound separates which offers the instructor both continuity and flexi- 
bility and permits him, in effect, to construct his own course, Six “core” volumes in the series cover 
the traditional areas of the introductory course in American government. Additional auxiliary 
volumes will permit intensive study of specific components of the course. Each volume in the series 
is also available in a hardbound edition. ne 


The Six Core Volumes 

Securing the Blessings of Liberty: THE CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 

ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE, Harvard University. Introduction by Vice Président Hubert H. Humphrey. 
1964, 192 pages 


The Political Role of the Courts: JUDICIAL POLICY-MAKING 
GLENDON SCHUBERT, Michigan State University. Introduction by Lee Loevinger. 1965, 224 pages 
Renee” Oy 


Promoting the General . Welfare: GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY 
LLOYD D. MUSOLF, University of Tari Davis, Introduction by Senator George McGovern. 
1965, 204 pages 


Offcial Makers of Public Polley: CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 
LOUIS W. KOENIG, New York CaN Introduction by Senator Joseph S. Clark. 1965, 
204 pages 7 


Unofficial Makers of Public Policy: PEOPLE AND PARTIES IN POLITICS : 

JOHN H. FENTON, University of Massachusetts, Introduction by Earle C. Clements. 1966, 153 
pages 

Tho Liberal Democracy In World Affairs: FOREIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


LAURENCE I. RADWAY, Denice College. Forthcoming 
Softbound: $1.95 ; : Hardbound: $3.75 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT READINGS SERIES l 


A selection of supplementary readers covering a wide range of topies and each edited by a specialist 
in the area under consideration. Each volume introduces a stimulating dialogue between articulate 
advocates of conflicting opinions, Full introductions precede each chapter in the books, and head- 
notes help the student to read each selection with unde rstanding and profit. A unique feature of the 
‘series is an original essay at the end of each volume which provides. a commentary on and analysis 
of current and probable future | issues and/or current research being carried on in the area under 


discussion. 


Initial Volumes 
POLITICS, ECONOMICS, AND THE GENERAL WELFARE 
MICHAEL D. REAGAN, University of California, Riverside. 1965, 151 pages 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY: Vital Center 
ELMER E. CORNWELL, Brown University. 1966, 173 pages 


Forthcoming 
VOTING, INTEREST GROUPS, AND PARTIES 


BRADBURY SEASHOLES, Tufts University. January 1967 me 


THE SUPREME COURT . 
MARTIN SHAPIRO, University of California, Irvine. May 1967 


Softbound: $2.50 
College Division . 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY ° Glenview, Illinois 
Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Oakland, NJ. 
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A. 








HOWARD FERTIG, INC. 





Hardcover Reprints of Important Scholarly Works 


William Y. Elliott 
THE PRAGMATIC REVOLT IN: 
POLITICS: SYNDICALISM, FAS- 
CISM, AND THE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL STATE — 


Otto von Gierke 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
POLITICAL THEORY 


Transcript of the 1936 Mos- 
cow Purge Trial: 


T $6.50 
THE CASE OF THE TROTSKYITE- 








ZINOVIEVITE TERRORIST 
CENTRE 


Transcript of the 1937 Mos- 

cow..Purge Trial: $9 
THE CASE OF THE ANTI- SOVIET 
TROTSKYITE CENTRE 


Bernadotte E. Schmitt 
THE COMING OF THE WAR, 1914 


2 vols. $20.00 

Alexander Gerschenkron $8.00 
BREAD AND DEMOCRACY 
IN GERMANY . 

Bismarck- 2 vols. $17.50 
THE MEMOIRS 

Alexander Werth $8.50 
THE TWILIGHT OF FRANCE, l 
1933-1940 

R. W. Seton-Watson $7.50 
THE RISE OF NATIONALITY 
IN THE BALKANS : 

P. J. Proudhon ` $9.00 
WHAT IS PROPERTY? 

G. V. Plekhanov $7.50 


HISTORY OF RUSSIAN 
SOCIAL THOUGHT ` 


$10.00 > 


$8.50 


Angelo Tasca 
[pseud. Angelo Rossi] 
THE RISE OF ITALIAN 


$8.50 


` FASCISM, 1918-1922 


N. Howard $10.00 


-© Harry 
THE PARTITION OF TURKEY 


Gaetano Salvemini 
THE FASCIST DICTATORSHIP 
IN ITALY 


François Fejtö (ed.) $9.00 


- THE OPENING OF AN ERA: 1848 


With an Introduction by A 
A. J. P. Taylor 


“Paul W. Massin 


o0 g $8.00 
REHEARSAL FOR DESTRUCTION: 


A STUDY OF POLITICAL ANTI- 


:- SEMITISM IN IMPERIAL 


GERMANY 


Nicolai Bukharin 
IMPERIALISM AND THE 
WORLD ECONOMY 

With an Introduction by 


V. I. Lenin 


$6.50 


Scheduled for Future Publication 


Emil Lederer 
STATE OF THE MASSES 


P. J. Proudhon 
SYSTEM OF ECONOMIC 
CONTRADICTIONS 


’ Werner Sombart 
THE QUINTESSENCE OF CAPITALISM 


C. A. G. Bodelsen 
STUDIES IN MID-VICTORIAN 
IMPERIALISM 


A complete catalogue of publications is available upon request. 
Books may be ordered direct from the publisher. 





HOWARD FERTIG, INC.. 
Publisher 


80 East 11th Street, New York, N.Y. 10003 — 
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Distinguished Political Science Texts. 
from the Dorsey Press 






























WORLD POLITICS: The Global System 
By HERBERT J. SPIRO, University of Pennsylvania 


The only systematic analysis of contemporary international politics intended to be 
used as a text, this new volume explains the revolutionary changes that have trans- , 
formed “international relations" into ‘‘world politics." It analyzes the role of the 
United Nations, weighs “realist and ‘‘legalist'’ conceptions of international law 
and force against each other, and integrates recent literature on strategy and con- 
ventional and special warfare into its comprehensive grasp of world politics. About 
350 pages. Tentative text price $7.75. Copyright, 1966.. 


MAJOR EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS, Revised Edition 
By ALEX N. DRAGNICH, Vanderbilt University 


The Revised Edition of Dragnich's Major European Governments continues to ‘cover 
the essentials of the subject in a compact, readable, and well written style. It ex- 
amines the governments and politics of Great Britain, France, Germany, and. the 
Soviet Union. More stress is placed on actual practice and analysis; changes are 
reflected in all countries, particularly the Soviet Union; and a new analytical chapter 
entitled "The Study of Comparative Government" has been added. 542 pages. 
Text price: $8.25. Copyright, 1966. i 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS, Notes and Readings, Revised Edition 


Edited by ROY C. MACRIDIS, Brandeis University, and BERNARD E. BROWN, 
Brooklyn College 


A functional! comparative analysis of both Western and non-Western systems is pro- 
vided for undergraduate students in ihis popular volume. The Revised Edition in- 
cludes many new essays along with cn expanded section on modern dictatorship 
and the politics of developing nations. First of its kind, Comparative Politics reflects 
and at the same time strengthens the cemand for a systematic and comprehensive 
approach to the study of politics. 705 pages. Text price: $7.00. Copyright, 1964. 





forthcoming 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM: Notes and Readings 
Edited by JOHN C. WAHLKE, State University of lowa, and BERNARD E. BROWN, 
Brooklyn College l ; 


Designed for use in introductory courses in political science or American govern- 
ment, this new book presents selections that deal with American government within 
a framework of genẹral, comparative. and theoretical political science. They con- 
stitute a coherent set of the best research reports and conceptual and theoretical 
discussions taken from professional literature. Paperbound. In press. 


Published in The Dorsey Series in Political Science 


Consulting Editor: Norton E. Long, Brandeis University 


| DORSEY THE DORSEY PRESS 


PRES S 


Homewood, Illinois 
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UNI RSK PRESS 





UNCOMPROMISING STUDIES OF 


THE CHANGING POLITICAL FORMS OF OUR TIME 


Negro Political Leadership 
än the South 


i. 


By EVERETT C. LADD, Jr. The patterns of Negro political leadership 
that have emerged in the urban South since the Supreme Court’s historic 
school desegregation decision are examined in this timely and important 
study. 360 pages. $7.50 


Parliament in the 
German Political System 


By GERHARD LOEWENBERG. This first comprehensive study of the 
postwar German Bundestag includes a survey of its composition and 
structure, the role of the various parties, and the selection of the Chancel- 
lor. (Ready in December.) 464 pages. $10.00 


Cambodia’s Foreign Policy 


By ROGER M. SMITH. “An excellent study of a little-known country 
which is playing a crucial role in the politics of Asia. /.. There is no 
other study available to compare with it."—-Choice. 283 pages. $5.95 


Tie Rise of 


Indonesian Communism 


By RUTH T. McVEY. “. . . lucidly written, superbly researched (from 
primary sources in five languages), essentially definitive history of the 
origins and the first 14 years of the Communist Party of Indonesia. . . 

Unreservedly recommended.”—Choice. 528 pages. $10.00 


Towards Socialism 


Edited by PERRY ANDERSON and ROBIN BLACKBURN. Introduc- 
tion by ANDREW HACKER. Eight prominent socialists explore funda- 
mental problems facing British socialism today. “These essays are among 
the few in recent political writings to which the much-abused term ‘bril- 
liant’ can be applied.”—-New Statesman. 408 pages. $8.50 


Cornell University Press 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 
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An Invitation to © 





The American Political Science Association _ 
Group Life Insurance Program 


Term Life Insurance Coverage 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment Beit 
Also Available to Graduate Student Members 


Apply now for the November 1 “enrollment date.” Fill out and mail 
the inquiry form for complete information. 

Many hundreds of Association members have over 25 million dol- 
lars of insurance protection thraugh this low cost Group program— 
underwritten by the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


eseeeeeeeeeseeeseeveseseesseesenseeesanseeseseosd 


American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Please forward full details of APSA 
group life insurance plan to: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


SCS HRESHARHESHHESESHSESHES HAO TESESEESESERHERES 






oR 
LIFE INSURANCE | 


¿shn Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 02117 
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ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT, Seventh Edition > >- ug 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON, Pennsyl- 
vania State University; and DEAN E. 
McHENRY, University of California, 
Santa Cruz. 512 pages, $7.95 

This thorough revision includes new ma- 

terial on civil and human rights; repre- 

sentation and reapportionment; the in- 
















creasing role of government in education, - 





health, and other welfare services; voting 
behavior; and the shifting of influence to 
metropolitan areas. An Instructors Man- 
ual is available. 












| THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERN- 
Í MENT, Eighth Edition 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON and DEAN 
E. McHENRY. $8.95. 


A thorough revision of this well-known 
political science text. Emphasis through- 
out the book is on current questions of 
public policy and current political prob- 
lems. 

There will be a Fourth Edition of the 
Holloway and Ader STUDY GUIDE IN 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT and a 
new improved Instructor’s Manual. 

































THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT, Eighth Edition 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON and DEAN 
E. McHENRY. $8.50 


Exactly the same as THE AMERICAN 
SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT, except 
that it omits the concluding chapters 
which deal with state and local govern- 
ment. Designed for basic courses in na- 
tional government. 

















AMERICAN POLITICS AND THE PARTY 

SYSTEM, Third Edition 

By HUGH A. BONE, University of 
Washington. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Political Science. 700 pages, $8.95. 


Retaining the comprehensive coverage 
that has been a valued feature of previous 








OUTSTANDING MeGRAW-HILL TEXTS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 





editions, this book is completely rewrit- 


ten, including much new survey data on 


perceptions, demography of voters, and 
characteristics of party activists. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY: Per- 


- spectives and Analysis 


By WILLIAM P. GERBERDING, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Political Science. 
400 pages, $7.95. 


Teaches the reader how, rather than 
what, to think about foreign policy prob- 
lems. Analyzes and discusses concrete, 
contemporary problems, contains a real- 
istic discussion of how U. S. foreign policy 
is formulated, and includes two historical 
chapters which trace the background 
and origins of the Cold War. 


THE DYNAMICS OF MODERN GOVERN- 
MENT 


By EUGENE J. MEEHAN, Brandeis 
University; JOHN P. ROCHE, Bran- 
deis University; and Murray S. Sted- 
man, Jr., Trinity College. 450 pages, 
$7.50. 


Introduces the study of government and 
politics, making use of the distinction 
between democratic and authoritarian 
forms. While the approach is basically 
institutional, emphasis is placed on the 
actual working data of governments- to- 
day. 


APPROACHES TO DEVELOPMENT: Poli- 
tics, Administration and Change 


By J. MONTGOMERY, Harvard Uni- 
versity; and W. SIFFIN, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 229 pages, $8.50. 


Examines public administration as an 
instrument of development. It is an in- 
tegrated collection of articles represent- 
ing the work of some of the foremost au- 
thorities on comparative administration, 
theory building and administrative de- 
velopment. 


SEND FOR YOUR’ EXAMINATION COPIES TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036 
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HIGERIAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


by John P. Mackintosh, ef al. 


This is probably the first study in depth of Get E A RES politics and 
government in Nigeria. It deals with the relations between the Federal Government 
anid the Regions, the development of the constitution, the precise degree of power 


exercised by the various Parliaments, the condition of public services and local . 


g>vernment, and Nigeria's internal and external relationships. “A useful and 
well-documented work which should be read by everyone interested in Nigeria, 
o- indeed in any part of Africa.” —Times Literary Supplement, London 


651 pages $12.95 


LEFT IN THE CENTRE 
by R. E. Dowse 


Historical in its approach, this book is a study of the Independent Labor Party, 
tre first major socialist party in Britain. It is based on many important sources, 
including minutes of the National Administrative and divisional councils of the ILP, 
as well as branch reports. Dowse’s book is a definitive work on the ILP. 

242 pages $6.95 


LEGISLATIVE ROLL-CALL ANALYSIS 
by Lee F. Anderson, Meredith W. Watts, and Allen R. Wilcox 


For the student of legislative behavior wishing to use records of roll-call votes 
as data for political analysis, this handbook organizes and explains the relevant 
analytical techniques. The authors make’ a special effort to clarify steps involved in 
the research process—design, hypothesis-making, data collection, generation of 
measures and indexes, and inference from empirical findings. ‘Handbooks for 
Research in Political Behavior. 


203 pages cloth, $7.50 paper, $3.95 


APPROACHES TO COMPARATIVE 
AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


R. Barry Farrell, editor 


In this volume, twelve internationally respected political scientists analyze the 
relationship between national and international politics. These scholars are Karl W. 
Deutsch, James N. Rosenau, Carl J. Friedrich, George |. Blanksten, Pablo González 
Casanova, Norton E. Long, R. Barry Farrell, Vernon V. Aspaturian, Roland Young, 
Chadwick F. “Sgor Raoul Naroll, and Oliver Benson. 


368 pages: cloth, $9.95 paper, $3.95 


MORTHWESTERR UNIVERSITY PRESS — 


Evanston, Kinon 
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Noteworthy college textbooks... 


STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Russell M. Ross, University of lowa; and 
Kenneth F. Millsap, 


California State College at Long Beach 


de 


New! This text provides a thorough treatment of 
the various governmental activities of the fifty 
states and their local governmental units. Although 
its predominant emphasis is on the administrative 


4~—assects of state and local government, the book 


also presents considerable material on the struc- 
ture of governmental units in the United States be- 
low the national level. The role the counties play, 
the position of the municipalities and special dis- 
tricts, and the peculiar problems of metropolitan 
areas are all examined in detail. In addition, the 
impertance of intergovernmental coordination is 
stressed, as is the growing relationship between 
the national government and the local govern- 
ments of America. 1966. 705 pp., illus. $8.50 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Paul Buckholts, 
Eastern Michigan University 


Just Published! Provides a systematic approach 
to political geography for students of geography 
or related fields. The focus of this textbook is on 
the internal aspects of political geography since 
the author feels that there must be emphasis on 
relationships within a state before one attempts a 
meaningful exploration of the international aspects. 
Book selectively chooses events of history to dis- 
close aspects of political geography which empha- 
size both its continuity and the variety of ap- 
proaches taken to it. How man, as a political ani- 
mal, controls and affects or is influenced by his 
environment—never alone but in relation to other 
and different environments—is the main theme; in 
this approach, technology and man’s attitudes play 
key roles. 1966. 534 pp., illus. $9.00 


~ INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Donald C. Blaisdell, 


The City College 
of the City University of New York 


New! Designed for courses in international organ- 
ization, the objective is to acquaint the student 
with the theory and practice in the field. The book 
will also serve to identify problems in interna- 
tional organization and open fresh paths for fur- 
ther inquiry. The kinds of structures the govern- 
ments of the world’s nation-states have agreed to 
establish, their procedures, staffs and finances are 
examined together with methods for meeting 
threats or breaches oi the peace and acts of ag- 
gression. The author analyzes the success of these 
organizations in maintaining the peace, promoting 
respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, and dealing with problems of general wel- 
fare throughout the world. The questions at the 
end of each chapter in the book have been framed 
less to test factual knowledge than to raise new 
points about old problems. 1966. 531 pp. $7.50 


EUROPEAN POLITICS 
AND GOVERNMENT 


A Comparative Approach 


Clifford A. L. Rich, Oklahoma State Uni- 

versity; Robert O. Gibbon, Wisconsin 

State College, Eau Claire; Lowell G. 

Noonan, San Fernando Valley State Col- 

lege; Helmut Bader, E! Camino College; 

and Karel Hulicka, State University of 
New York at Buffalo 


Edited by Clifford A. L. Rich 


A balanced account of the politics and govern- 
ment of five European powers. Experts on each 
country analyze the causal determinants of politi- 
cal action, providing the student with a sound basis 
for drawing comparative conclusions. Book fo- 
cuses on the governing process to give a clear un- 
derstanding of how the major European systems 
compare with that of the U.S. A final chapter sur- 
veys trends towards European ‘union. 1962. 780 
pp., illus. $8.00 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th Street / New York, N.Y, 
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Government in the Modern World 


General Editors: Paul Y. Hammond, The Rand Corporation, and - 
Nelson W. Polsby, Wesleyan University 


This Series is designed to give the student of government a thorough understanding of modern 
political science. The material presented covers a variety of approaches to the study of political 
behavior, and widens the student’s knowledge of our common problems. By presenting a careful 


definition and analysis af contemporary political theory, the Series prepares the student to meet 


and master the problems confronting him in today’s governmental structure. 


Texts in the Series: 


Mathematics and Politics 
by Hayward R. Alker, Jr., Yale University 
1965 


Comparative Political Institutions 


by Robert C. Fried, University of California, . 


Los Angeles 
1966 


The Democratic Party in American Politics 


by Ralph M. Goldman, San Francisco State 
College 


1966 


Presidential Leadership __ 
by Erwin C. Hargrove, Brown University 
1966 


Interest Groups and Lobbying 


by Abraham Holtzman, North Carolina State 
University 


1966 


The Republican Party in American Politics 
by Charles O. Jones, University of Arizona 
1965 i 


The Supreme Court in the Political 
Process 


by Samuel Krislov, University of Minnesota 
1965 


Each Volume approx. 160 pages, $1.50 


Trends in World Politics 


by Bruce M. Russett, Yale University 
1965 


American Strategy in the Nuclear Age 
by David W. Tarr, The University of Wisconsin 
1966 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for Examination Copies 


The Macmillan Company 


866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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Pe 
Theory and the International System 
by Charles A. McClelland, University of South- 
ern California Ara 
1966 
The Cold War in Transition 
by David S. McLellan, University of California, 
Riverside 
1966 
_ The Role of Government in the American 
Economy 
by Emmette S. Redford, The University of W 
Texas f 
1966 


TE 


Chichester Towers 
by L. P. Curtis 


Intrigue, humor, and illuminating insights into the social structure of eighteenth- 
century England are entwined in this engaging work of historical craftsmanship. The 
story illustrates what used to be known as the alliance between church and state; 
and it suggests the degree to which ecclesiastical politics were. subordinated to the 
secular needs of the state. $5.00 


Medical Practice in Modern England 
The Impact of Specialization and State Medicine 


by Rosemary Stevens 


Problems of interest to the medical profession in the U.S. as well as Great Britain 
are covered in this study of English medical practice. The author traces the develop- 
ment of the profession during the past two centuries, analyzes the impact of govern- 
ment participation in provision of health services, and discusses current problems 
and controversies. ; we 00 


The Concept of Equilibrium i in American peas Thought 
by Cynthia Eagle Russett 


In this exercise in intellectual history—in concept transference and dissemination— 
the author discusses how the concept of equilibrium traveled across the disciplinary 
boundaries of the physical and biological sciences to become a central idea in Amer- 
ican social thought. a $5.00 


Children and Politics 


by Fred |. Greenstein 


Based on questionnaires and interviews of a sample of New Haven. children, this 
study discusses the political Ideas held by children between the ages of nine and © 
thirteen: where their ideas come from, how they vary according to sex and socio- 
economic status, and the changes in the content of children’s political learning. 
$5.00 


available through your bookstore 


Yale University Press 
New Haven and London Ei 


in Canada: McGill University Press _ 


o 
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Meridian books 


of particular interest 


The Corrupt Judge An Inquiry Intc Bribery and Other High Crimes and Misdemeanors 
in the Federal Courts 
by Joseph Borkin 
The author, an attorney and economic consultant, approaches this delicate 
topic with unflinching firmness. He takes up in detail the cases of three 
federal judges, considers others more briefly, reflects on what should be 
done, and reproduces appropriate reference material. 
M217 310 pages $2.45 


Race Riot at East St. Louis July 2, 1917 

by Elliott M. Rudwick 

Foreword by Oscar Handlin 
In the foreword, Oscar Handlin zalls this “the first comprehensive analysis 
of an urban race riot in many yzars.” It is important for “what it reveals 
about factors common to all instances of racial violence.” At the same 
time, it is a gripping and lucid account of terrible happenings and less- 
than-adequate official reactions. 
M219 300 pages $2.25 


Human Nature The Marxian View 

by Vernon Venable 
For this presentation of the thinking of Marx and Engels, Venable “de- 
serves the highest praise,” declares Clyde Kluckhohn. “This is one of the 
rare works of secondary scholarship which achieves genuine creativity.” 


M220 231 pages $1.95 


The Origins of Totalitarianism 
by Hannah Arendt 


This expanded edition includes material on the Hungarian revolution. “A 
work of synthesis ... . a notable contribution to original thinking.” 


MG15 _—-520 pages $2.65 —The New Yorker 


Politics: Who Gets What, When, How 

by Harold Lasswell 
A classic analysis of power and manipulation by ruling elites and counter- 
elites. 
M58 222 pages $1.45 


Senator Joe McCarthy 

by Richard H. Rovere ; 
“The definitive job and I can’t imegine what else there is to say about him.” 
M98 280 pages $1.45 —Walter Lippmann 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 
A SUBSIDIARY OF THE TIMES MIRROR COMPANY 
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From The Little, Brown Series in Comparative Politics 


A new Analytic Study... 


“COMPARATIVE POLITICS: A Developmental Approach 


GABRIEL A. ALMOND and G. BINGHAM POWELL 
Stanford University 


This is an analytic core book for The Little, Brown Series in Comparative Politics and 
is a general introduction to the study of comparative political systems. 


The approach used is an adaptation of structural-functional and systems theory to pol- 
itics and treats political systems at three levels:—(1) The interaction of the political sys- - 
tem as a unit with its domestic and international environment (extractive, regulative, 

-+<distributive, symbolic, and responsive capabilities);—(2) The conversion structures and 
processes of interest articulation, aggregation, communication, rule making, rule appli- 
cation, and rule adjudication;—(3) The system maintenance and adaptation functions 
of political recruitment and socialization. These concepts are defined and illustrated by 
a wide variety of primitive, traditional, and modern political systems. 


Table of Contents:—I. Introduction—l. An Overview.—lIl. Political Structure and Cul- 
ture.—IV. Interest Articulation—V. Interest Aggregation and Political Parties—VI. Gov- 
ernmental Functions and Structures—-VII. The Communication Function.—VIII. The 
Capabilities of Political SystemsIX. Types of Political Systems: Primitive and Tradi- 
tiona!.—X. Types of Political Systems: Modern Democratic and Authoritarian Forms.— 
XI. Toward A Theory of Political Development. 

paperbound 5x8 í 2.75 


~ 


~ 


if 


` A new Country Study... 


POLITICS IN THE USSR 


FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN 
‘Yale University - 


This is a comprehensive and systematic treatment of the political process in the Soviet 
Union, of Soviet political life, and of its political culture. Professor Barghoorn views 
the system as intimately related to the social structure and changing social attitudes 
which, in turn, are closely connected to economic, technological, and international po- 
litical challenges. Professor Barghoorn makes extensive use of Soviet source material as 
well as his personal experience in the Soviet Union. paperbound 5x8 2.95 


‘LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106 
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POLITICAL THEORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE* 


GABRIEL Å. ALMOND 
Stanford University 


Like Rachel, Jacob’s beloved but still child- 
less tride, who asked herself and the Lord each 
morning, “Am I?,” or “Can I?,” so presidents 
of this Association on these annual occasions 
intermittently ask, “Are we a ‘science?,” or 
“Can we become one?” My predecessor, David 
Truman, raised this question last September 
applying some of the notions of Themas Kuhn 
in his recent book on scientific revolutions.’ I 
shall be following in Truman’s footsteps, re- 
peating much that he said but viewing the 
development cf the profession from a some- 
what different perspective and intellectual his- 
tory. My comments will be organized around 


three assertions. 


First, there was a coherent theoretical for- 
mulation in the American political theory of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Second, the development of professional 
politizal science in the United States from the 
turn of the century until well into the 1950’s 
was carried on largely in terms of this paradigm, 
to use Kuhn’s term. The most significant and 
characteristic theoretical speculaticn and re- 
search during these decades produced anomal- 
ous findings which cumulatively shook its 
validity. 

Third, in the last decade or two the elements 
of a new, more surely scientific paradigm seem 
to be manifesting themselves rapidly. The core 
concept of this new approach is that of the 
political system. 


_.-* Presidential address delivered at the Annual 


Meeting of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, New York City, September 8, 1966. 

1 David B. Truman, ‘‘Disillusion and Regener- 
ation: The Quest for a Discipline,” this Revirw, 
59 (Lecember, 1965), 865-873; Thomas Kuhn, 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1965). 


Let me first develop my theme by the back 
door, so to speak, through some comments on 
the sociology of political science, arguing that 
we are becoming a science by inference from 
changes in the magnitude, structure, age dis- 
tribution, and intellectual environment of the 
political science profession. Up to the time of 
the founding of the American Political Science 
Association, and going all the way back more 
than two millennia to Plato, the total number of 
political philosophers and theorists who had 
contributed to systematic speculation about 
and study of politics did not exceed a few hun- 
dred. In 1903 the fledgling American Political 
Science Association numbered a little over 
200 members. In 1934 there were 1,800 mem- 
bers of the Association; in 1944, 3,200; in 1954, 
6,000; and in 1966, 15,000. The expectation is 
that the membership will exceed 20,000 in the 
1970’s. Our Washington office assures us that 
we are the most rapidly growing discipline in 
the social sciences. 

This extraordinary rate of growth is associ- 
ated with the rate of growth of American higher 
education; the expansion of faculties, and the 
increasing division of labor which is resulting 
in separate departments of political science 
in existing universities and colleges or in new 
departments in newly founded institutions. 
This growth of the political science profession 
is primarily an American phenomenon. Eng- 
land has a few hundred members in its Polit- 
ical Studies Association. Japan has a few hun- 
dred political scientists. There are a few hun- 
dred more on the European continent and in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. But nine out 
of every ten political scientists in the world to- 
day are American, and probably two out of 
every three political scientists who have ever 
lived are alive and practicing today. Though 
American preponderance is very great indeed, 
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growth is occurring outside the United States 
as well. In Europe and elsewhere there is a 
noticeable shift from the single chair in the 
theory of the state, or political philosophy, to 
the American plan with a departmental divi- 
sion of labor similar to ours. 

These figures on the rate of growth of the 
profession make it clear that the professional 
accent is on youth Thus the eight or nine 
thousand new members who joined the As- 
sociation between 1954 and 1966 must have 
created quite a bulge of young men in their 
thirties; and the anticipated growth in the 
profession in the next decade will probably in- 
crease this proportion of young men. I have 
been given to understand that a similar bulge 
in the proportion of young men in the popula- 
tion as a whole has some connection with the 
increased crime rate. It should not surprise us 
that this increased proportion of younger men 
should be associated with departure from norm 
and tradition in political science. 

Furthermore, the growth of departments of 
political science at a rate exceeding the capac- 
ity of our graduate schools to produce Ph.D.’s 
means that these young men are scarce, are ir 
a sellers market, and are being promotec. 
rapidly, and becoming department chairmer 
and otherwise influential in the affairs of the 
profession. There are two aspects of this chang- 
ing age distribution which call for comment. 

First, young men are intellectually and pro- 
fessionally more innovative than older men. 
And second, younger men are more likely to 
have been trained in the newer approaches to 
political science and more effectively exposed 
to the intellectual currents of the times. 

This brings me to my third point regarding 
the growth of the field. It is taking place in the 


age of the scientific revolution—indeed, it is an . 


integral part of this revolution. There is hardly 
a major center of graduate training in the 
United States where scientific methods have 
not been accepted, or are in process of being 
acceptad, and where the components of the 
scientific approach are not acknowledged to 
be important paris of graduate training. The 
use of quantitative methods, the use of the new 
research technology, sample surveys, rigorous 
logical methods, sociological, psychological, 
and anthropological theory, large-scale research 
undertakings, research grants, team research, 
surely are here to stay. An increasing propor- 
tion of the newer generation of political sci- 
entists has this kind of training, and this pro- 
portion will continue to grow. Indeed, we might 
argue the case that while political philosophy 
and political analysis are ancient fields of in- 
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quiry—primarily Mediterranean and European 
in their origins—political science as a profes- 
sion, with specialization of interests, substantial, 
research support, emphasis on systematics 
field research, and rigorous logical methods, is 
relatively new, and at the present time is al- 
most entirely American. 

If it is at the present time a predominantly 
American discipline, then we must particularly 
concern ourselves with political theory in 
America on the eve of the development of pol- 
itical science as a specialized discipline. The 
paradigm of American political theory in the 
nineteenth century consisted of the doctrines 
of separation of power, checks and balances, 
and the mixed constitution—theories of diverse 
origins, which had been combined in American 
political and constitutional thought into a*to-*~ 
herent and relatively explicit empirical and 
normative theory of politics. 

Let me briefly recount the historical back- 
ground of this theory. Or better, let me present 
a swift sketch of these developments in the 
hope that my mistakes and oversimplifications 
may challenge more competent political theo- 
rists to do this essential job of relating contem- 
porary notions to earlier concepts and formula- 
tions. From Plato and Aristotle, through 
Polybius and Cicero, Aquinas and others, there 
had been developed a partly differcntiated 
theory or categorization of political activities 
or functions. Thus in his discussions of the Laws 
and in his references to historic political sys-~p 
tems, Plato refers to different ways in which / 
political activities such as choosing magistrates 
and legislators, proposing and ratifying laws, 
administering laws and justice may be assigned 
to particular institutions such as a popular as- 
sembly, a council, and a magistracy.? Aristotle 
deals with the consequences of differing pat- 
terns of distribution of activities among 
agencies for the form of the polity, and for its 
normative qualities. But neither Plato nor 
Aristotle systematically separates structure 
from function. Aristotle proposed a threefold 
categorization of powers of government—the 
deliberative, magistrative, and judicial. But it 
is obvious that in Aristotle these functions are 
not analytically separated from structures, It 
is true that he defines the deliberative power by 
its activities, assigning to it sovereignty on the 
issues of war, peace, and alliances, sovereigntx 
in the enactment of laws, the control of the 
death penalty, and the appointment of mag- 
istrates. But he speaks of the magistrative power 


2 Plato, The Laws, trans. B. Jowett (New York: 
Random House, 1937), Book VI. 
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as consisting of the elected officials of the state 
and of the judicial power as being expressed in 
(the system of law courts.? 

Actually, classical political theory is more a 
political sociology and psychology and a nor- 
mative political theory than it is a theory of the 
political process. What goes on inside the black 
box of the political system and its consequences 
are inferred from the ways in which the social 
structure is represented in it. The Platonic, 
Aristotelian and later Roman classifications of 
types of political systems are far more explicit 
on the consequences of varieties of social strat- 
ification and their representation in political 
systems for their forms and their performance, 
than they are regarding the varieties of polit- 

zical decision-making processes. The bases of 
political classification aresociologicalratherthan 
political, depending on whether a monarchy, an 
aristocracy, or the people predominate, or 
some combination of these three elements, 
or two of them. (This tendency is most marked 
in Aristotle who distinguishes four types of 
oligarchy and five types of democracy associ- 
ated with different socio-economic stratifica- 
tion patterns.)4 These three socio-political types 
are again divided normatively according to 
whether they govern in the interests of the 
ruling group or of the whole. The Greek and 
Roman theory of political development is a 
social-psychological theory, treating the pure 

forms of rule as inherently unstable because of 
their susceptibility to corruption stemming 

- from sociological and psychological processes. 
Hence, the Greek and Roman theorists are 
advocates of the ‘mixed constitution” which, 
while lacking the structural simplicity of ‘law- 
ful” monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
has the virtue of optimizing the values of sta- 
bility, virtue, and liberty. 

Greek and Roman political theory stressed 
the interrelations of social stratification with 
the political system as the basis of political 
classification and political change, leaving the 
internal operations of the political process in a 
relatively unelaborated form. The British po- 
litical theorists of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries focussed more sharply on the 
political system itself, emphasizing the inter- 
nal division of functions and powers. The clas- 


“3 Aristotle, The Politics, trans. Ernest Barker 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1962). See 
Book IV: Chapter XIV on the deliberative power; 
Chapter XV on magistrates; Chapter XVI on the 
judicial power. 

4 Aristotle, op. cit, Book IV: Chapter IV on 
democracy; Chapter V on oligarchy. 
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sical concepts of mixed constitution (¢.¢., mix- 
ing of social status groups in the political 
system) and checks and balances (t.e. the 
checking and balancing of the powers of social 
classes in the political system) were assimilated 
into a specifically political theory of separation 
of powers and checks and balances. 

This development of political theory was 
brought about by British constitutional ex- 
perience as interpreted by such theorists as 
Harrington, Lilburne, and Locke’ and later by 
Montesquieu, who introduced the familiar 
threefold separation-of-powers conception. 
Struggle for an independent judiciary and over 
the legislative power of Parliament in the 
period from the fifteenth century to the eigh- 
teenth suggested such a functional, analytical, 
treatment of the political process. It was jus- 
tified on grounds of efficiency, government in 
the common interest, the rule of law, and sta- 
bility. In Montesquieu’ separation of powers 
rather than the representation of status groups 
in the political system becomes the basis of 
political classification. Though he does not 
reject the Platonic and Aristotelian monarchic, 
aristocratic, and democratic categories, he in- 
troduces a new classification based qn different 
ways of organizing the executive, legislativa,. 
and judicial functions. Monarchies are differ- 
entiated from despotisms through the separa- 
tion of judicial power from the legislative and 
the executive. And republics are separated from 
monarchies and despotisms by the separation 
of legislative from executive power. 

Montesquieu does not reject the political 
sociology of the Greek and Roman theorists. 
The notions of mixed constitution and checks 
and balances are used in his partly erroneous 
treatment of the British constitution, where a 
social status system consisting of a royal 
family, an aristocracy, and a commons have 
special access to governmental powers and 
means of protecting this access from invasion 
by other social groupings. Nevertheless, the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century theorists 


5 James Harrington, The Commonwealth of 
Oceana (1656) (New York: G. Routledge & Sons, 
1887); see John Lilburne and the Levellers in The 
Leveller Tracts, edited by William Haller and God- 
frey Davies (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944); John Locke, Second Treatise on Civil 
Government in Social Contract (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1962}, especially chapters XI- 
XIV. 

6 Montesquieu, The Spirit of the Laws, trans. 
Thomas Nugent (New York: Hafner Publishing 
Company, 1949). Book XI, also II, V, VI. 
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moved toward a more analytically sophisti- 
cated theory in two respects. They came close? 
to making an analytical separation between 
social structure and political process, and in 
their theory of the political process they came 
closer to separating structure from function. 

The writers of The Federalist Papers go far- 
ther in analytical sophistication. The British 
theorists and Montesquieu, reflecting British 
constitutional experience with the separation 
of a judicial function and a legislative function 
from the powers of the crown and the feudal 
magnates, tend to treat the executive function 
residually. Hamilton and Madison, on the othe: 
hand, viewing these concepts from the perspec- 
tive of American political and constitutional 
experience, and particularly from the point of 
view of the experiments in the state constitu- 
tions under the Articles of Confederation with 
powerful legislative bodies and weak execu- 
tives, were forced to think more explicitly 
about the relations between the legislative and 
the executive functions. Thus, the theory of 
separation of powers as formulated in the Fed- 
eralist is more of a systemic-equilibrium con- 
cept than that elaborated in Locke and Mon- 
tesquieu. Įf we think cf some of our contem- 
porary, behaviorally oriented systems theorists 
as arrogant, it is instructive to read once again 
the remarks of the thirty-year-old Hamilton in 
Federalist No. 1. 


It has frequently been remarked, that, it seems 
to have been reserved to the people of this coun- 
try, to decide by their conduct and example, th= 
important question, whether Societies of men ar2 
really capable or not, of establishing good govern~ 
ment from reflection and choice, or whether they 
are forever destined to depend, for their political 
constitutions on accident and force. ... 


And in Federalist No. 9 he observes, 


The science of politics, however, like most other 
sciences, has received great improvement... . 
The regular distribution of power into distinct de- 
partments, the introduction of legislative bal 
ances and checks; the institution of courts com- 
posed of judges holding their offices during good 
behavior; the representation of the people in the 
legislature by deputies of their own election; 
these are either wholly new discoveries, or have 
made their principal progress towards perfection 
in modern times.” 


This confidence was in part the product cf 
general “Enlightenment optimism” and in part 
the special consequence of the fact that the 


7 The Federalist, Beloff edition (Oxford: Black- 
well, 1948), No. 1, and No. 9. 
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writers of the Federalist Papers could benefit 
from a period of experimentation in constitu- 
tion-making and from the informed and often} 
analytically elegant debates of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. The explanatory power of 
their theories was an intoxicating experience. 
Perhaps I go too far when I suggest that the 
contemporary renascence of creative political 
theory is again associated with a period of 
experimentation in constitution-making and 
nation building, this time on a world scale in 
the explosions into nationhood of the last de- 
cades. And again, we have a generation of po- 
litical theorists searching for an explanatory, 
predictive, and manipulative political theory. 
But I shall return to this theme at a later point. 
It is in the formulation of the Federalist. La-a. 
pers, then, and in the early commentaries on 
the American Constitution, that we first get a 
clear-cut and explicit functional theory of 
separation of powers. Each power is positively 
defined, as generic aspects of political systems. 
Varieties of political systems are classified ac- 
cording to the ways in which these functions 
are allocated among political institutions. 
Tyrannies combine the legislative, executive, 
and judicial functions in a single institution or 
structure. The early political systems of the 
states are treated as unstable republican sys- 
tems because they fail to separate the three 
functions effectively. The legislative function 
is inherently dominant; and true balance and. | 
separation can only be maintained by checks 7 
and balances, by some mixture of functions / 
among the structures, by according some leg- 
islative power to the executive and courts, 
some executive power to the legislative, and so 
forth. A political system with separation of 
power, duly checked and balanced to main- 
tain the separation, is in a state of internal 
equilibrium, and is in a state of equilibrium 
with the other components of the general 
society, the individual, the family, the com- 
munity, religious groups, and the economy. 
Separation of powers with checks and balances 
maintains a stable social order, combining jus- 
tice with liberty and equality.® 
Mixed-constitution doctrine still appears in 
an attenuated form in the Federalist Papers. 
But it must be remembered that for most of 
the earlier theorists the mixed constitution 
doctrine implied a balancing of estates—mon-~ 
archy, aristocracy and clerical hierarchy, and 
commons. The early American republic had no 
estates. It had holders of different amounts and 


8 Ibid. See Nos. 9-10 on factions, No. 47 on 
separation of powers, No. 51 on checks and bal- 
ances, 
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forms of property and the propertyless. Separa- 
tion of powers and checks and balances pro- 
vided for access for these economic interest 
Lgroups to the various functions in the political 
process. An indirectly elected executive and 
senate, a popu ar legislative assembly, an ap- 
pointive judiciary, different electorates for 
different agencies, connected the specifically 
political theory of separation of powers with 
the less differentiated political-sociological 
theory of the classical writers.? 

These propositions became the dominant 
American political theory of the first half of 
the nineteenth century. There was of course a 
political-constitutional polemic. But the early 
American Jacobins, Jeffersonians, and Jack- 
sonians challenged the specifics; they did not 

“themselves propose alternative general theories 
of politics. The validity of the threefold scheme 
is taken for granted, and the virtues of some 
version of separation and checks are acknow- 
ledged. 

But in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as professional university-based political 
science began to develop, almost with its first 
breath so to speak, questions were raised as to 
the validity of the theory in its whole and in its 
parts. Woodrow Wilson,” A. Lawrence Lo- 
well," Frank Goodnow,” among others, pressed 
for a sharper analytic distinction between 
structure and function, striving to free empir- 
ical political science from the earlier assump- 

tions of necessary relations between them. 
Wilson and Goodnow explicitly rejected the 
threefold distinction in favor of a twofold one 
between politics and administration.. A. 
Lawrence Lowell tried to find a legitimate place 
for the bargaining function of the party pol- 
itician in the theory of the political process,“ 
while Arthur Bentley rejected structural-func- 
tional theory in favor of an interest-group 


? Ibid. See Nos. 52-53 on the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Nos. 62-63 on the Senate, Nos. 67-77 
on the Executive, Nos. 78-83 on the Judiciary. 

10 Woodrow Wilson, The State (Boston: D. C. 
Heath, 1898), Chapter III. 

H A. Lawrence Lowell, “The Physiology of 
Politics,” this Review, 4 (February, 1910), 1-15. 

2 Frank J. Goodnow, Politics and Administra- 
tion (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1900), 

_Chapter I. 

13 Woodrow Wilson, “The Study of Adminis- 

tration,” Political Science Quarterly, 2 (June, 


1887), 197-222; Frank J. Goodnow, op. cit.. 


Chapter I. 

4A. Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion and 
Popular Government (New York: David McKay 
Company, 1914), pp. 61-64. 
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theory of the political process. All of them 
rejected formalism, whether legal or ideological, 
in favor of a study of the facts—real operations, 
performance, behavior. 

Thus, on the eve of the emergence of Amer- 
ican political science as a large-scale,’ empir- 
ically oriented discipline there was considerable 
theoretical ferment. But while the separation- 
of-powers theory was under attack, the two 
more elaborate efforts at proposing alternative 
general theories of the political process—those 
of Goodnow and Bentley—had surprisingly 
little resonance at the level of general theory. 
There was no general theoretical polemic at 
this time, but rather a strong anti-theoretical, 
empirical movement which gathered momen- 
tum after World War I, questioning in an ad 
hoc way the whole separation-of-powers 
scheme—the threefold division of functions, the 
association of particular functions with partic- 
ular structures, and the assumptions of the 
normative consequences of separation of 
powers. 

Several scholarly generations of empiricists 
and “middle range” theorists followed in the 
wake of these “turn of the century” theorists, 
pointing to a division of functions among gov- 
ernmental agencies quite different from the 
classic conception of separation of powers. The 
judiciary was shown to be a significant law- 
maker; executives were demonstrated to be 
the primary legislative agencies; administra- 
tive agencies were represented as being legis- 
lators and adjudicators; and legislative bodies 
were pictured as modifiers, legitimators, ag- 
gregators, and not as legislators at all. And 
yet while they rejected separation-of-powers 
concepts, they were still prisoners of the theory, 
reflected by efforts to reconcile these anomalies 
at least with the nomenclature of separation 
of powers. Thus the legislative and adjudicative 
powers of administrative agencies were referred 
to as quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial. 

Similarly other scholars in the period 
roughly from World War I on into the present 
challenged separation-of-powers theory as an 
inadequate categorization of the political pro- 
cess. Thus the students of political parties, 
following Lowell’s insight, developed a theory 
of the party and the politician as a system of 
brokerage, bargaining, aggregation. But there 
is no place in separation of powers theory for 
a brokerage or bargaining function. It was 
reconciled as a function which could impart 
coherence to a separation-of-powers, checks- 


1 Arthur F. Bentley, The Process of Government 


(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1908). 
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and-balances, and federal system.'* Students of 
pressure groups and the lobby in their search 
for theoretical legitimation spoke of the lobby 
and pressure groups as a “third chamber of tha 
legislature.’”!? And finaliy students of the media 
of communication, in similar efforts to fit these 
institutions into the political process resorted 
to such strained analogies as “America’s House 
of Lords,” or “the fourth branch of govern- 
ment,’”718 

The ethical justification of separation-of- 
powers theory also came in for attack. The 
assumption that separation of powers was not 
only a natural and efficient organization of the 
political process, but a sure guarantor of the 
preservation of order and liberty, was chal- 
lenged by those who questioned the identifica- 
tion of liberty with a governmental systera 
with limited powers to legislate for mass wel- 
fare, a governmental system that provided 
institutionally for oligarchic interests. A grog- 
ing began here to make a sharper analytic 
separation between empirical and normative 
propositions and to subject assertions about 
the ethical consequences of structural-func- 
tional arrangements to empirical examination. 
But even in this area there was no principled 
effort to replace separation of powers with 
another general theory. While there were pop- 
ulistic political theorists who favored direct 
legislation and simple majority rule, and other 
political theorists who were influenced by 


16 See inter al. E. Pendleton Herring, Phe 
Politics of Democracy (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1940); E. E. Schattschneider, 
Party Government (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1942). See also Herman Finer, 
Theory and Practice of Modern Government (New 
York: Henry Holt, 1949), Chapters VI and VII 
for a critique of separation-of-powers theory in 
terms to those developed here. 

“E. Pendleton Herring, Group Representation 
before Congress (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1929), p. 18; Harwood L. Childs, Labor and Capital 
in National Politics (Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1980); Peter H. Odegard ané 
E. Allen Helms, American Politics (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1938), p. 753. 

18 See inter al. Harold L. Ickes, America’s House 
of Lords: An Inquiry into the Freedom of the Press 
(New York: Harcourt Brace, 1939); Dougles 
Cater, The Fourth Branch of Government (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1959). For an analytical dis- 
cussion of the function cf the press in the process 
of policy making and citations of the literature 
see Bernard C. Cohen, The Press and Foreign 
Policy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1963), pp. 31 ff. 
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Marx, Michels, and Pareto, they founded no 
schools of political theory in America. There 
was a certain uneasiness, even guilt feeling,, 
among these empirical iconoclasts. Students of, 
Merriam will recall that he brooded now and 
then about the unwritten Allgemeine Staat- 
slehre which he had in his bones. And an earlier 
generation of students of public administration 
will recall the search for ‘‘principles.”’!9 

There was indeed a certain uneasiness about . 


_ this atheoretic orientation. It was in part the 


consequence of a cumulative sense of the in- 
adequacy of the theory of separation of powers 
as a scheme for dealing with political reality 
and in part a nostalgia for the great tradition 
of political theory which dealt with first prin- 
ciples. What general theory we had was at- 
tenuating, and to all intents and purposes*- 
creative political theorizing as a discipline had 
ceased to exist on any significant scale. And 
this condition could continue as long as one 
component of the original theory survived. 
This was the Enlightenment faith in the irre- 
versibility of the relation between the spread 
of knowledge and education and the diffusion 
of the rule of law, popular participation in the 
political process, and gcvernment by intelli- 
gent deliberation—in other words, some ver- 
sion of the separation-of-powers system. This 
was the final anomaly, the final disconfirma- 
tion, the disproof of prediction at the hands of 
history which turned us back to theory again. 


A/ Half a century or more ago the universe Of~gy 


political systems as seen by Anglo-American 
political philosophers and theorists had a 
hierarchic structure. At the peak were the 
Anglo-American systems representing man’s 
highest attainment of the Enlightenment ideals 
of reason, liberty, justice, and equality. Other 
systems were viewed according to their dis- 
tance from or proximity to these morally and 
historically leading systems. These systems 
were the primary objects of study, since the 
historical process was moving in these direc- 
tions. The relationship between the Enlighten- 
ment faith and the empirical iconoclastic ap- 
proach is beautifully illustrated in the work of 
Charles Merriam, who perhaps more than any 
other American political scientist of his genera- 
tion shook the validity af various elements of 
separation-of-powers theory. With an Enlight- 
enment faith as strong as his one could break. 
idol after idol of the separation-of-powers 


19L. D. White, Introduction to Public Adminis- 
tration (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1926); see particularly the third edition (1948) 
for a discussion of principles of public administra- 
tion. 
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scheme and still get along without an alterna- 
tive general theory of politics. This became 

{increasingly difficult for his students who not 

“only saw a new world of political reality com- 
ing, but had to inhabit it, make some intellec- 
tual order and meaning out of it. It became 
difficult to believe simply in the idea of pro- 
gress in a world in which fascism could capture 
strongholds in Western culture. It became 
painfully difficult to think of communism as a 
historical digression, as if seized power in 
Russia, moved into Eastern Europe and China, 
and threatened Western Europe. It became 
intellectually impossible to accept either a 
separation-of-powers approach or a predom- 
inantly empirical approach in the analysis of 

athe unstable phenomena of the new nations of 
the] post-World War II period. 

Thus far we have described a sequence | much 
like that presented by Thomas Kuhn in his 
theory of scientific revolutions. If it does not 
quite fit his model, then we must remember 
that the social sciences may have a dialectic 
somewhat different from the physical and bi- 
ological sciences, At any rate, we begin with a 
dominant paradigm, a formulation of the sub- 
ject matter of political analysis, specifying 
variables, parameters, their relations and con- 
sequences. Political science as normal science, 
as a professional discipline in America, begins 
with problems suggested by this theory, turn- 
„Ang up anomalous finding after anomalous find- 
ing which are reconciled with strained formula- 

. tions such as quasi-legislative and quasi-jud- 
icial functions, third chambers, fourth estates, 
or fourth branches of government. The final 
anomaly—the disproof of Enlightenment-his- 
torical predictions—breaks the back of the 
traditional conceptual scheme and an era of 
theoretical speculation, of new candidates for 
paradigms begins. 

I cannot escape a certain uneasiness about 
Kuhn’s theory of scientific revolutions. I have 
the impression that in the interest of making 
his point about the discontinuous aspect of 
scientific growth, he understates the element 
of continuity, of cumulativeness. Normal sci- 
ence is treated as somewhat more orthodox 
than may often be the case. And the discon- 
tinuities may be treated as more innovative. 
At sny rate in the development of political 

~Science in America, the generation of empirical 
researchers who turned up the anomalies, had 
been preceded by more speculative theorists 
who argued that the anomalies would be there 
if we looked. And the empirical students of leg- 
islative, administrative, and judicial processes, 


20 Thomas Kuhn, op. cil., Chapters III-VII. 
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of parties, pressure groups, and communica- 
tion, were operating with process and func- 
tional concepts which were the direct ancestors 


‘of contemporary system and functional con- 


cepts. The relationship is quite clear. The con- 
cept of process, as Easton points out, preceded 
that of system. The one may be said to have 
led to the other.” i; 

The introduction of the system concept 
represents a genuinely important step in the 
direction of science. It is a:step comparable in 
significance to the ones taken in Enlighten- 
ment political theory over the earlier classic 
formulations, comparable in significance to the 
analytical-empirical achievements of the polit- 
ical process movement in American political 
science in the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Taking place in the era of the scientific 
revolution it represents a surer thrust into the 
culture of modern science. This may be a pre- 
mature account of its intellectual origins, but 
surely Merriam’s prophetic New Aspects of 
Politics,” Lasswell’s brilliant early analysis of 
“the state as a manifold of events,’ and the 
generalization of the concept of process and of 
interaction in the work of Herring, Schattsch- 
neider, Odegard, and Key in their studies of the 
interrelations of interest groups, political 
parties, bureaucracy, and executives illumi- 
nated a new horizon in political science. If 
these scholars spied out the land, then we might 
say that men such as Truman, Easton, Dahl, 
Deutsch,” and others have been moving across 
the Jordan to possess it. 

A new paradigm is surely developing in po- 
litical science. Its first formulations are crude, 
partial, and often pretentious. But theory 
formulation will undoubtedly go forward with 


21 David Easton, The Political System (New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1953), pp. 96 ff. and 160 ff. 

2 Charles E. Merriam, New Aspects of Politics 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925). 

2% Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and 
Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
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(New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1963); Karl W. 
Deutsch, The Nerves of Government (New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, 1963) and ‘Social 
Mobilization and Political Development,” this 
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5th. ed. (New York: Crowell and Company, 1964). 
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the rapid growth of the profession and with the 
high capabilities and research opportunities of 
an increasing proportion of its members. What 
are some of the principal features of this emerg- 
ing approach? 

1) The first is a statistical approach to the 
universe of political systems. We no longer fo- 
cus simply on the “great powers,” but are con- 
cerned with sampling the total universe of 
man’s experiments with politics, contemporary 
and historical, national, sub-national, and in- 
ternational. Increasingly, we select our cases 
for study in order to test hypotheses about the 
relations between variables—environmental 
influences on politics, political influences on the 
environment, and the interaction of political 
variables with each other. The comparative 
method is used more rigorously, in a self-con- 
scious search for control, not only in cross- 
national comparisons, but in sub-national 
comparisons and international system com- 
parisons as well. 

2) A second significant characteristic of this 
emerging paradigm of political science is the 


differentiation and specification of variables’ 


and the assumptions of probability and reflexi- 
vity in their relations. Thus, in our efforts to 
establish the properties of political systems, 
compare them with each other; and classify 
them into types, we explicitly separate struc- 
ture from function, structure from culture, 
social systems from political systems, empirical 
properties from their normative implications. 
We tend to view the individual political system 
as a universe of interactions and make case 
studies of its operations according to some 
sampling strategy. The result is a movement 
away from black-and-white typecasting, to- 
ward classification based on statements of 
probability of process and performance pat- 


% Gabriel Almond and James Coleman, The 
Politics of the Developing Areas (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1960), Conclusion; 
Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man (New 
York: Doubleday and Co., 1960); Karl Deutsch, 
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terns which enable us to compare, explain, and 
evaluate more precisely.” 


3) The emerging analytical framework in). 


contemporary political theory is the concept 
of system whether it is employed at the level 
of sub-national, regional, or structural units 
such as communities, legislative bodies or com- 
mittees, at the level of national political units, 
or at the level of the international political 
system. The principal advantage of the system 
concept is that it analytically differentiates the 
object of study from its environment, directs 
attention to the interaction of the system with 
other systems in its environment, to its own 
conversion characteristics, and to its main- 
tenance and adaptive properties. In the devel- 
opment of the political system concept, 
well’s seven functional categories of the deci- 
sion process and Easton’s demand-support- 
output model represent post-separation-of- 
powers efforts at postulating sets of categories 
which are logically distinct and universally 
applicable. The scientific approach to categor- 
ization is the modest approach of the coder, 
rather than that of the philosopher. There is 
constant revision of the code as it is ust To 
organize data. The ease with which we can get 
and analyze data these days gives us & 
secular attitude toward our categories. They 
have a short and instrumental life, and we 
avoid becoming their prisoners as we once 
were of separation-of-powers concepts. 


In this search for an adequate system of fune 


tional categories, one thing seems to be clear. 
Our analytical framework has to enable us to 
relate three aspects of the functioning of polit- 
ical systems. We need functional categories in 
order to describe and compare political sys- 
tems at the level of their performance—as sys- 
tems interacting with other systems in their 
domestic and international environments. We 
need functional categories which will enable us 
to describe and compare political systems ac- 
cording to their internal conversion processes, 
And finally we need functional categories in 
order to describe and compare pclitical sys- 
tems according to their maintenance and adap- 
tive characteristics. Modern political theory 
will consist in good part of a logice which will 
enable us to relate changes in the performance 
of political systems to changes in internal pro- 
cess and conversion patterns and to changes ‘in- 


86 In this connection see Robert Dahl, op. cit.; 
Zbigniew Brzezinski and Samuel P. Huntington, 
Political Power: USA/USSR (New York: Viking 
Press, 1965); and Gabriel Almond and James 
Coleman, op cit., Chapter I. 
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recruitment and socialization patterns. An- 

other part of it will consist of a logic which will 
F enable us to move from empirical relationships 
/~to normative judgments. 

4) The Enlightenment theory of progress 
toward democracy and the rule of law is giving 
way to a multi-linear theory of political de- 
velopment leading us to break through the 
historical and cultural parochialism of the field. 
Enlightenment theory began with the leviathan 
state and. postulated as the legitimate problem 
of political theory that of bringing the leviathan 
under control through institutional and legal 
checks and balances, and through popular pro- 
cesses. Modern political theory has to ask how 
the leviathan itself comes into existence, in 

_ order to cope with the intellectual problems of 
*~iinderstanding the political prospects and pro- 
cesses of the new nations. We are beginning to 
break through the historical” barrier of the 
French Revolution and the ethnic barrier of 
Western Europe, reaching into historical and 
anthropological data for knowledge of the va- 
riety of political development patterns. And we 
are on the eve of a search for rational choice 
theories of political growth—an approach 
which may make political theory more relevant 
to public policy. Like the authors of the Fed- 
eralist Papers, contemporary political theo- 
rists are inescapably confronted with the prob- 
` lem of how resources may be economically al- 
located to affect political change in preferred 
“directions. The justification for this quest for 
an allocation-of-resources theory of political 
development is not only its relevance to cen- 
tral concerns of public policy, but its uses as a 
test of the validity and power of our theories. 
It forces us to place our bets, set the odds, and 
contront straightforwardly the issue of the kind 
of prediction which is possible in political science. 

These developments are not matters of the 
remote future; they are already to be observed 
in the thrust of the various sub-fields of polit- 
ical science. Thus, American political studies 
are moving out of their parochial orientation 
in the search for the illumination and increased 
rigor which can be gained through cross-na~- 
tional and sub-national comparison.2? We are 
discovering that the American political system, 
no matter how much we love it, is still a polit- 
ical system comparable to other systems and 

27 Robert Dahl, Political Opposition in Western 
Democracies (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1966); John C. Wahlke, et al, The Legislative 
System (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1962); 
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that we can perhaps love it better as we acquire 
the perspective and illumination which system- 
atic and rigorous comparison make possible. 
Some of the subdisciplines of political science— 
political parties, interest groups, public opin- 
ion and communication, bureaucracy—pre- 
viously based almost entirely on American ex- 
perience, are increasingly treated in system 
terms and in a cross-national, comparative 
context. As the mood of the cold war changes 
from obsession to concern, Soviet and Com- 
munism studies are becoming more systemic 
and comparative. The newest developments in 
international relations theory reflect the im- 
pact of system concepts and comparative 
methods. Political theory begins to show signs 
of claiming itsrole as the systematizer, codifier, 
hypothesis formulator, and ethical evaluator 
of the field as a whole. 

It has been the great privilege of the sub- 
discipline of comparative politics to have acted 
as a catalyst in this process of professional de- 
velopment. Because of the existing division of 
labor, comparative polities dealt with Euro- 
pean, Asian, African, and Latin American po- 
litical systems. Leaving out as it did the Amer- 
ican and Communist political systems in an 
empirical, though not in a theoretical sense, it 
could avoid the pressures of ethnocentrism and 
the distortions of the Cold War. And, con- 
fronted by the exotic and unstable phenomena 
of the new and modernizing nations, it was 
uniquely challenged by the problems of com- 
parison, classification, and change, and led in 
the search for analytical frameworks. and 
categories suitable for coping with these intel- 
lectual problems. It is not accidental that it 
fell to comparative politics to be particularly 
active in reestablishing the relationship be- 
tween the analysis of individual political sys- 
tems and their classes and varieties with gen- 
eral political theory, and that it dramatized 
the necessity of reforging the links between 
historical political theory, empirical political 
theory, and normative political theory. 

A future historian of political science may 
find it suggestive to compare the fate of com- 
parative politics with that of the Liberal Party 
of Britain which, having accustomed the Tories 
to competition and accommodation and having 
socialized the elites of the working classes into 
a common bargaining culture, found that it 
had put itself out cf political business, so to 
speak. So the field of comparative politics pres- 
sing into strange lands and experimenting 
with exotie concepts may really have been 
leading political science back to the thread of 
continuity in the field and putting itself out of 


business as a distinctive subdiscipline. For com- 
parison, whether it be in the experiment, in the 
analysis of the results of quantitative surveys, 
or in the observation of process and behavior 
in different contexts in the real world, is the 
very essence of the scientific method. It makes 
no sense to speak of a comparative politics in 
political science, since if it is a science, it goes 
without saying that it is comparative in its 
approach. And in time the significant message 
of comparative politics will be assimilated on the 
one hand into political theory and on the other 
into the analytical frameworks and method- 
ologies of the empirical studies we make 
whether they be in American urban areas or 
legislative bodies, in Sub-Saharan Africa or in 
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conflict may be multiplied. If Dahl was correct 
when he wrote the epitaph for a monument to 
a successful protest, then it may be that the 


battle of science has been won, and this may” 


be an appropriate moment for the victors to 
take a look back at their intellectual origins. 

If we consider the tradition of political sci- 
ence and the place of political science in the 
university curriculum, it becomes quite clear 
that, while drawing heavily upon other dis- 
ciplines, political science is not science in gen- 
eral and not social science. However we define 
it, we have a limited and special responsibility 
for the political aspects cf the social process. 
Our past imposes this structural restraint 
upon w; and the existence of anthropology, 


the international arena, This is no small mor-.-“Sociology, law, history, philosophy, statistics, , 


tal span, and it is not yet complete. Ne 

These trends toward rigor and scope, system- 
atic exploration of the consequences for poli- 
tics of social and psychological variables, and 
the formulation of general analytical frame- 
works represent a significant step into the 
- modern world of science. And the rate of 
growth and professionalization of political 
science give promise that the intellectual rate 
of growth will be correspondingly rapid. It may 
very well be that there is no word of counsel, 
of caution, which the older Turks can give to 
the young ones, no unexplored area or ne- 
glected problem in the field which this numer- 
ous, talented, and highly skilled generation has 
not already anticipated or soon will encounter 
and solve more effectively than those who pre- 
ceded them. 

It may, however, be appropriate to point 


out that the persisting bipolar conflict in the ` 


field between humanists and behavioralists 
conceals a lively polemic within both camps 
and perhaps particularly among the so-called 
behavioralists. Among the modernists neolog- 
isms burst like roman candles in the sky, and 
wars of epistemological legitimacy are fought. 
The devotees of rigor and theories of the middle 
range reject more speculative general theory as 
non-knowledge; and the devotees of general 
theory attack those with more limited scope as 
technicians, as answerers in search of questions. 

In my comments this evening I have tried to 
relate contemporary general theory to the 
great tradition. Or better, I have presented a 
plea to our political theorists to do this job of 
forging the links between past, present, and 
future more effectively than I possibly can. I 
attach special importance to this task since 
confusion, even loss, of identity is inevitably 
associated with professional growth. And when 
quantitative and qualitative growth occur at 
such extraordinary rates, the confusion and 


economics, and mathematics within the cémi-"* 


munity of the university confronts us with an 
inescapable problem of intellectual and institu- 
tional boundaries. We are not the best judges of 
psychological, sociological, mathematical, and 
statistical competence, thcugh we are or should 
be the best judges of the appropriateness and 
usefulness of the application of these disci- 
plines to the special field in which we have or 
should have the highest competence. 
Whatever political science may become, one 
of its peculiarly important ingredients will be 
what it has been. And here let me argue that 
we have no cause for shame in this past. 
Surely the dominant element in this tradition 


is our special relation to the problem of vio- x 


lence and coercion in human affairs. This mis- 
sion becomes peculiarly central in the political 
theory of the Enlightenment when the secular 
optimism of the Age of Reason led men to the 
conviction that this ethically dangerous—even 
normally wicked—instrumentality might be 
tamed and put to humane and constructive 
work. This is no small tradition, and it is pecu- 
liarly ours. The Enlightenment theorists were 
not only convinced that this was their mis- 
sion, but that it was in sure process of being ac- 
complished. We are less sure of the outcome of 
this confrontation of knowledge and violence. 
My friends will recall that I have never 
been able to resist the temptation of quoting 
Scripture, even when another book would do. 
I ask them to indulge me once again as I re- 
turn to the childless Rachel seeking to remind 


the Lord of the role he had assigned her in his. 


plan for man’s redemption. She resorts to a 
desperate strategem. She gives Jacob her hand- 
maiden Bilhah as a concubine, and then acts 
as midwife receiving the two boys, Dan and 
Naphtali on her knees. It would take the com- 
passionate and ironic fantasy of Thomas Mann 
to interpret this strategem of Rachel. The 
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good book in its powerful and compact way 
simply tells the tale, and then moves on to the 
eventual birth of Rachel’s Joseph, Jacob’s fa- 
-hyorite son and the instrument of Israel’s sal- 
Taa My own theory is that there was no 
‘magic here, but simply a primitive form of sug- 
gestion therapy as Rachel sought to overcome 
her own sterility by sharing her simple hand- 
maiden’s fertility. But the point of the tale for 
my purposes this evening is that never, not 
even in the extremity of her childless grief, did 
Rachel confuse Bilhah’s progeny with her own 


unbern Joseph. Her mission was still before her; 


her labor still undone. 
Yet I sometimes have the impression that 
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for many of us in the camp of the behavioralists, 
the intoxication of new research technologies, 
and the explanatory power of insights from 
other disciplines has obscured this mission-— 
our own unborn Joseph—which is passed on to 
us inescapably by our past and imposed on us 
by our present division of labor. If this is true, 
or rather let me put it this way, to the extent 
that this is true, we are in danger of becoming 
alienated from our special professional culture 
and from the powerful motivation which comes 
from having a significant part in the solution 
of the ultimate problem of man’s enlighten- 
ment. 


TRANSACTION FLOWS IN THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM* 
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When we speak of an international system, 
we start with the presumption that there is 
something habitual and regular about the be- 
havior of the nations that constitute it. Un- 
fortunately, the concept of an international 
system has had a singularly hollow ring in the 
works of many scholars who have employed 
the term. It is frequently compared to an in- 
credibly complicated watch or thermostat, o7 
alternatively it is defined so abstractly that it 
would appear to have no specific empirical re- 
ferents—and therefore practically everything 
in one way or another would qualify as a “‘sys- 
tem.” : 

The abstract and shadowy significance of the 
concept in internationel relations studies has 
retarded its usefulness for exploring the reg- 
ularities that underlie the interactions of na- 
tions. More than ever before, however, the 
actions of nations have multiple reverberations 
on each other and can be ascribed meaning 
only within the context of the relations of 
many nations with each other. Because the 
configuration of inter-nation relations has be- 
come increasingly complex, it has become mors 
and more difficult to trace out these relations 
and determine what structure, if any, there is 
in the “system.” 

We shall see later that any definition of a 
system is arbitrary to the extent that its inclu- 
sion and exclusion rules are arbitrary. If wə 
can specify the simplifying assumptions which 
create this arbitrariness, however, then the 
problematic cases included or excluded in a 
system or component subsystems can usuall:r 
be identified and explained. This approach 
seems preferable to positing systems criteria 
that are either ambiguous or non-operational, 
enriching the vocabulary but not the analysis. 


* The research on which this article is based. 
was carried out while the author was a Social 
Science Research Council Research Training 
Fellow in the International Relations Program at 
Northwestern University in 1964-65. I wish to 
thank Rita J. Baltis and Gary T. Moore for their 
generous research assistance and Christopher 
Alexander, Hayward R. Alker, Jr., and J. David 
Singer for their valuable advice. 

1 For a critical review of work in “general sys- 
tems theory,” see Rolo Handy and Paul Kurtz, 
“A Current Appraisal of the Behavioral Sciences,” 
American Behavioral Scientist, 7 (March, 1964, 
supplement), 137-141. 
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Our first task, then, is to describe systems con- 
cretely; only after having done this will we be 
able to assess their theoretical significance. 


I. THE SYSTEMIC APPROACH 


To analyze the relations of nations in the in- 
ternational system seems to me to be qualita- 
tively different from comparing character- 
istics of nations or aspects of national behav- 
ior. The systemic approach deals specifically 
with the relations of nations: their substance 
and significance, the form they take vis-a-vis 
other nations, and the effect of this form -on+- 
national behavior. By comparison, the cross- 
national approach asks about a nation’s be- 
havior: what it is, how it compares with other 
nations, and how it affects a nations’s relations. 
At the level of explanation in international 
relations, the relations of nations are used to 
explain aspects of national behavior in the 
systemic approach while aspects of national 
behavior are used to explain the relations of 
nations in the cross-national approach.?* 

This conceptual distinction between ques- 
tions of relations-affecting-behavior (the sys- 
temic approach) and behavior-affecting-rela- 
tions (the cross-national approach) should not 
be confused with J. David Singer’s dichoto>~ 
mization of different levels of analysis into 
systemic and subsystemic. In pointing out that _. 
each level of analysis carries certain theoretical 
assets and liabilities, Singer does not postulate 
any explanatory direction from relations to 
nations or vice-versa.’ It is our purpose, how- 


2 The most complete treztment of the question 
of causation in international relations can be 
found in Kenneth N. Waltz, Man, the State and 
War: A Theoretical Analysis (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1959). See also Jay S. Good- 
man, “The Concept of ‘System’ in International 
Relations Theory,” Background, 8 (February 
1965), 257-268. 

3 “Though the systemic model does not neces- 
sarily preclude comparison and contrast among 
the national subsystems, it usually eventuates in 
rather gross comparisons based on relatively 
crude dimensions and characteristics’: J. David: 
Singer, “The Level-of-Analysis Problem in In- 
ternational Relations,” World Politics, 14 (Octo- 
ber 1961), p. 83. The subsystemic model, though 


.also comparative, “permits significant differentia- 


tion among our actors in the international sys- 
tem”: ibid., p. 82. 
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ever, to clarify the directions in which expla- 

nation may proceed by differentiating two 

unis of analysis—nations and relations—at 
i Singer’s systemic or “‘big-picture” level of anal- 
/ ysis, This distinction between units alerts us 
to the differences between the characteristics 
of the points that make up the picture (na- 
tions) and the lines (relations) that connect the 
points. Roughly speaking, the substance of the 
points is subordinated in the systemic ap- 
proach in order to highlight the relations of na- 
tions; the substance of the lines is subordinated 
in the cross-national approach in order to high- 
light the behavior of nations. Ultimately, both 
approaches (at the systemic level of analysis) 
seek to explain international behavior—that is, 
the behavior of nations in the international 
_4—Syajem—in contradistinction to the behavior 
of nations qua nations. 

While both approaches seem necessary for 
the development and enrichment of interna- 
tional relations theory, the recent balance in 
empirical research weighs heavily in favor of 
the cross-national approach.‘ Partially to offset 
this imbalance and partially to demonstrate 
the utility of the systemic approach, I shall 
attempt to show how the juxtaposition of dif- 
ferent formal definitions of subsystems can 
shed light on the structure and functioning of 
the international system. The use of the con- 
cept of system in internationa relations neces- 
sarily implies specifying the relations of its 
. «members, and this I shall do through the anal- 
ysis of different kinds of transactions which 
_) nations have with each other. My main inter- 
` est will not be to describe the individual trans- 
actions of nations with each other, however, 
but to amplify higher-order relationships that 
bring out what coherence there is in the to- 
tality of their transactions. As Ernst B. Haas 
has pointed out, 


4 Recent substantial contributions to the com- 
pilation and analysis of aggregate cross-national 
data include Arthur S. Banks and Robert B. 
Textor, A Cross-Polity Survey (Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.I.T. Press, 1963); Bruce M. Russett et al., 
World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1964); and Richard L. Merritt and Stein Rokkan 
(eds.), Comparing Nations: The Use of Quantita- 

“tive Data in Cross-National Research (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1966). Cross-na- 
tional comparisons of data presented later in this 
article are given in Chadwick F. Alger and 
Steven J. Brams, “Patterns of Representation in 
National Capitals and Intergovernmental Orga- 
nizations,” World Politics forthcoming. 
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The system is not made up of specific trade be- 
tween Canada and Mexico, war between Cam- 
bodia and Thailand, emigration from Greece to 
Argentina, American-directed subversion in 
Russia or Russian-directed subversion in Amer- 
ica, or any of the other myriad transactions and 
relationships that have made up international re- 
lations. Instead, the ‘system consists of the rela- 
tionships among the patierns of trade, war, migra- 
tion, and subversion as ..’. [interpreted] by out- 
side observers. ... Systems may stress or slight 
the empirical world; what matters is that the em- 
pirical world need not be aware of the system.’ 
The system must take cognizance of the em- 
pirical world, however, and assumptions about 
behavior within the system must be grounded 
in fact wherever possible. 

The different kinds of transaction flows se- 
lected for analysis are diplomatic exchanges, 
trade, and shared memberships in intergovern- 
mental organizations (IGO’s).6 While each of 
these flows may involve the exchange be- 
tween countries of either people, goods, or ser- 


‘vices—or some combination of all three-—all 


minimally involve the transfer of some infor- 
mation from one country to another. Diplo- 
mats, trade dollars, and colleagues in IGO’s 
are all stocks (in the economist’s usage) at a 
particular point in time, but each contributes 
over time to the flow of messages between 
countries, 

It is from this flow of messages that decision- 
makers fashion images of other countries. Their 


. perceptions of everything that happens in the 


world are conditioned by these images and the 
international transaction flows which reinforce 
or cast doubt upon them. The attitudes and 
behavior of decision-makers toward foreign 


5 Ernst B. Haas, Beyond the Nation-State: Func- 
tionalism and International Organization (Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1964), p. 
53, italics in original. 

€ Diplomatic exchanges refer to the number of 
career-level diplomats each country received from 
all other countries in 1963-64, as reported in lists 
of diplomats in 104 national capitals published by 
the host countries. Trade data are for 112 coun- 
tries in 1962 and were taken from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, Direction 
of Trade, Annual 1968-62 (Washington, D. C., 
1964). The number of memberships in 161 IGO’s 
which each country shared in 1963 with every 
one of 117 other countries was computer-caleu- 
lated from the country-IGO table given in the 
Worldmark Encyclopedia of Nations: United Na- 
tions (New York: Worldmark Press, 1963), pp. 
258-265. 
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affairs are also determined by cultural and 
ideological factors, as well as personality traits 
and role expectations, but the effect of informa- 
tion from the environment on the behavior of 
a nation’s decision-makers would appear to be 
substantial in most cases.? The three kinds of 
transaction flows which we shall analyze are 
certainly primary sources of this information, 
though we shall not attempt here to assess 
their relative influence on national decision- 
making processes.’ 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the 
transaction-flow data, it is necessary to indicate 
what we mean when we say that two countries 
are related to each other in the international 
system. Our intuitive notion is that two coun- 
tries are somehow related or salient to each 
other when they are not indifferent to each 
other’s behavior. We assume that for two 
countries to pass above a threshold of indiffer- 
ence and be salient to each other, a certain 
level of communication must exist between 
them. In order to determine this level and de- 
fine operationally the concept of salience, we 
have used the transaction-flow model, which 
we shall first describe in terms of the diplo- 
matic-exchange data and then indicate how it 
can be applied to the analysis of the other kinds 
of transaction-flow data. 


Il, THE TRANSACLTION-FLOW MODEL ' 


Accepting provisionally the correspondence 
between the size of a diplomatic mission anc 
the magnitude of its message traffic with its 
foreign office,” we postulate that the number of 
diplomats which country A sends to country 
B is an indicator of the salience of B to A’s 
decision-makers. If B were a large country, we 
would expect A to send to B a higher propor- 
tion of its diplomats than if B were a smal! 
country. The transaction-flow model enables 
us to translate these proportions into actual 
estimates of the number of diplomats which 
each country exchanges, under the assumption 
that A will allocate to B approximately the 
same percentage of its diplomats as that per- 


7 The effect appears to be greatest when in- 
formation from the environment is rich and differ- 
entiated. See Sidney Verba, “Assumptions oi 
Rationality and Non-Rationality in Models of 
the International System,” World Politics, 14 
(October 1961), p. 100. 

8 For a discussion of the political significance of 
each of these transaction flows, see Steven J. 
Brams, Flow and Form in the International Sys- 
tem (unpublished doctoral dissertation, North- 
western University, 1966), pp. 29-37. 

3 For limited empirical evidence of this corre- 
spondence, sce ibid., pp. 70-71. 
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centage of the world’s diplomats which B re- 
ceives from all countries combined. If B 
receives one percent of the world’s diplomats, for 


example, the model predicts that A (as well as . 


all other countries) will send approximately one 
percent of its diplomatic corps to B. In other 
words, the country of origin (A) of a diplomat 
has no effect on his country of destination (B); 
we assume only that, if T is the total number 
of diplomats in the world and b is the total 
number of diplomats received by B, A (and all 
other countries) sends b/T of its diplomats to 
B. Origin-destination independence, the fun- 
damental assumption of the model, thus im- 
plies that diplomats are perfectly mobile and 
are distributed only on the basis of the total 
number of diplomats which each country sends 


to and receives from all other countries." Be- J 


cause the model is indifferent to all other fac- 
tors in the system, it is sometimes referred to 
as an indifference, or null, model. 

The preceding description applies to the 
transaction-flow model as it was originally de- 
veloped by I. Richard Savage and Karl W. 
Deutsch, where only a country’s transactions 
with itself are excluded from the movement of 
transaction flows.!2 The unrestricted movement 
of diplomats to all other countries is quite an 
unrealistic assumption, however, since the 
average country exchanges missions with less 
than one-quarter of all other countries in the 
world.” It makes sense, therefore, to apply the 


origin-destination assumption only to the pre~. 


diction of exchanges for those countries that 


10 Actually, the model predicts that A will send 
slightly more than one percent of its corps to B, 
since A is not allowed by the model to send diplo- 
mats to itself. Those diplomats which this ‘‘no 
self-exchange”’ restriction disallows are, in effect, 
spread around to other countries. 

Predictions might also be based on the popu- 
lation or national income of a country. Such a 


-procedure is suggested by Georgio Mortara for 


measuring the relative intansity of trade flows. 
See his “Indices of the Intensity of Trade between 
Two Countries,’ PROD Translations [American 
Behavioral Scientist], 3 (February 1960), 14-20. 
For a “polarization”? index of trade flows, see 
Paul Smoker, “Trade, Defence and the Richard- 
son Theory of Arms Races: A Seven Nation 
Study,” Journal of Peace Research, 2 (1965), 161- 
176. 

2 J. Richard Savage and Karl W. Deutsch, “A 
Statistical Model of the Gross Analysis of Trans- 
action Flows,” Econometrica, 28 (July 1960), 551—- 
572. For a computer program of this model, see 
Hayward R. Alker, Jr., Behavioral Science, 7 
(October 1962), 498-499. 

8 Alger and Brams, op. cit. 
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actually exchange diplomats with each other 
and not to predict levels for the non-existent 
, exchanges." This is precisely the modification 
-that Leo A. Goodman has made in the Savage- 
’ Deutsch model, and his modified transaction- 
flow model was the one used in this analysis.® 
Even excluding predictions for the non-ex- 
istent exchanges, we know that diplomatic 
exchanges are not indifferent to all variables 
but the sending and receiving totals of coun- 
tries. It is convenient to take this size factor 
into account at the outset, however, by mea- 
suring the deviations of actual exchanges from 
those predicted by the indifference model. In 
this way, the predicted (or expected) diplo- 
matic exchanges can serve as a baseline against 
which to compare the actual exchanges in order 
“to determine those cases where there is a 
greater-than-expected exchange of diplomatic 
personnel and, presumably, a heightened 
awareness of a country’s decision-makers for 
the affairs of another country. Expressing the 
deviation in relative terms, the relative accep- 
tance (RA) of country j for country i’s diplo- 
mats—that is, the salience of j to i—is the 
difference between the actual (A) and ex- 
pected (E) exchanges, divided by the expected 

_ exchange: 


Ajj ae 


E edo) 
RAG Ba 


where — 1 < RA; < œ. 


a “Tf the predictions for the non-existent ex- 

_ changes in the Savage-Deutsch model did not 
affect the other predictions, they could simply 
be ignored. Since there are a fixed number of 
diplomats to be distributed in the system, how- 
ever, allocations made by the Savage-Deutsch 
model to predictions for the non-existent ex- 
changes lower the values of the predictions for 
the actual exchanges. The Goodman model, by 
disallowing non-existent exchanges as well as self- 
exchanges, distributes all diplomats in the sys- 
tem to fewer pairs of countries (only those that 
exchange diplomats with each other) and thereby 
raises the values of the predictions for the ex- 
changes that actually occur. 

18 Leo A. Goodman, “Statistical Methods for 
the Preliminary Analysis of Transaction Flows,” 
Econometrica, 31 (January—April 1963), 197-208; 
and “A Short Computer Program for the Analy- 
Sis-of Transaction Flows,” Behavioral Science, 9 
(April 1964), 176-186. The mathematical model 
for a computer program, but not an actual com- 
puter program, is given in the latter article; for a 
program of the model written for the CDC 3400 
computer, see my “A Generalized Computer 
Program for the Analysis of Transaction Flows,” 
Behavioral Science, 10 (October 1965), 487-488. A 
write-up and listing of this program are available 
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The two RA’s for each pair of countries i and 
j give us a first approximation of their mutual 
“political awareness” or, conversely, the effec- 
tive “political distance?” which separates 
them. The distance vectors for all pairs of 
countries could be considered a weighted aver- 
age of such component factors as geographical 
proximity, ideological compatibility, and cul- 
tural homogeneity, whose relative effects might 
be tested for in a regression analysis. 

The awareness of a nation’s decision-makers 
for the affairs of a foreign country could be 
operationalized in terms of the proportion of 
time they devote to following its affairs. This 
concept is one step removed from salience, 
which we have related directly to the message 
flows generated by diplomats. Since we do not 
have any way of correlating the schedules of 
decision-makers with message flows, ‘we shall 
assume that the salience of a country to a na- 
tion’s decision-makers, and their awareness of 
its affairs, exhibit a one-to-one correspondence. 
For the purpose of drawing out some of the 
implications of the transaction-flow model in 
the discussion that follows, we shall further 
assume that receiving country j is salient to 
sending country iif RAj; is greater than a spec- 
ified amount, 

Because the indifference model allocates both 
positive and negative RA’s to every nation, 
large nations with envoys in many countries 
will, of course, ordinarily have more salient (as 
well as non-salient) exchanges than small na- 
tions with envoys in only a few countries. In 
this sense large nations will be more involved in 
the world arena, but only because they have 
envoys in many countries, not because of the 
magnitude of their exchanges. These two senses 
of size—the total number of exchanges of a 
nation, and the size of the missions which are 
exchanged—may be related not only to each 
other but also to a third size variable, the total 
number of diplomats in the capitals of the 
countries to which a nation sends its diplo- 
mats. 

In the model which we have used, the num- 





from the Vogelback Computing Center, North- 
western University. 

1% On this point, see Karl W. Deutsch and 
Walter Isard, “A Note on a Generalized Concept 
of Effective Distance,” Behavioral Science, 6 
(October 1961), 308-311. Criteria for measuring 
the political distance between countries are sug- 
gested by Quincy Wright in A Study of War 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942), 
Ii, pp. 1250-1252. See ibid., pp. 1466-1471, for 
actual judgments which Wright made of the 
political and other “distances” separating the 
seven great powers prior to World War IT, 
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ber of salient diplomatic exchanges of nation 
i—that is, the number of its RAj;’s that exceed 
some predetermined level, k—is a function of 
all three of these size variables. While it is 
readily apparent that the number of salient 
RA’s of nation i will depend on the number of 
countries į with which it has exchanges (size 
variable one), as well as the actual sizes (A;;’s) 
of these exchanges (size variable two), the 
connection between the number of nation i’s 
salient RA’s and the size of the diplomatic 
communities (A;;’s) in host countries j (size 
variable three) is slightly less obvious. 

This more invidious third relationship fol- 
lows from the fact that the absolute deviation, 
D=A-—E, is divided by the expected value, 
E, in the RA index. The larger E is, the less 
sensitive the RA index is to changes in the ab- 
solute deviation, D. This means that it takes a 
greater number of a nation’s diplomats, above 
the expected level, to make an RA index salient 
with a large receiving country (i.e., one which 
receives a large number of diplomats and has 
high E’s with its exchange partners) than with 
a small receiving country. For nation i, the 
differential in diplomats between an expected 
exchange (RA;j=0) aad a salient exchange 
(RA; >k) with a large receiving country j 
could very well put its expected exchanges with 
several small receiving countries above the 
threshold of salience. 

This is an obvious bias against large nations. 
The RA index presumes that the marginal im- 
portance of adding an extra man to a large mis- 
sion, above the expected level, is less than 
adding him to a small mission. If each man can 
add the same increment to the communication 
traffic no matter where he is assigned, then the 
absolute deviation, D, would appear to be a 
better index of above-normal message flows 
than the relative acceptance index, RA=D/E. 
Since we have postulated a relationship be- 
tween message flows and the expenditure of 
attention by decision-makers, then it would 
seem more satisfactory as a measure of above- 
normal attention, too. 

To say that there is an above-normal infor- 
mation-carrying capacity between two coun- 
tries, however, is not to say that the relative 
capacity to transmit information is significantly 
greater than expected. If a nation’s informa- 
tion-processing and decision-making capabil- 
ities are greater for large foreign countries than 
for small, then an above-normal load of mes- 
sages from a large country would not become 
a severe overload as rapidly as from a small 
country, because an increased burden of mes- 
sages from a large country could be distributed 
among, and processed by, more personnel, 
Assigning more personnel to alleviate a burden 
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on the channel capacity of a large country 
would consequently have a less significant re- 
lief effect on the individuals handling that 
country’s affairs than the same assignment of' 
personnel to a small country. The RA index 
reflects the presumption that a particular as- 
signment of personnel above the expected level 
to a small country would count for more than 
to a large country, even though the channel 
capacity of the small and large couniries might 
be increased by the same amount. 

The RA index also takes account of the ob- 
vious fact that small countries may attract the 
attention of large countries,’ If the absolute 
deviation, D, were our sole criterion of salience, 
then small countries, like the Congo or Cuba, 
would probably never be highly salient to large 
countries, because an above-normal consigh~ 
ment of diplomats which a small country might 
receive from a large country would probably 
not be very much greater than expected in ab- 
solute terms. Whereas the RA index exhibits an 
insensitivity to the above-normal exchanges of 
large countries, the D index displays an insen- 
sitivity to the above-normal exchanges of small 
countries. 

We conclude that both indices are useful for 
different, but related, purposes: the RA index 
stresses the relative salience of two countries 
for each other, the D index the absolute sa- 
lience. Accordingly, we have used both indices 
to determine salience in our analysis, definin 
a lower threshold of salience at RA; >.25 oat 
Dij >1.0, and a higher threshold of salience at 
RAs >.50 and Dy; >2.0. We also insist that in 
order for two countries, i and j, to be con- 
sidered salient to each other, both their RA’s 
(RA;; and RA;;) and both their D’s (Dy; and 
Dj) meet the threshold criteria. This means, 
in the case of diplomats, that two countries 
will be considered salient at the lower level if 
and only if each sends tc the other at least 25 
percent more diplomats than the indifference 
model would predict their exchanges to be; and, 
in addition, that this 25 percent greater-than- 
expected consignment of diplomats from each 
country to the other involve in each case at 
least one more diplomat than predicted by the 
model. 

To illustrate these criteria, if the expected 
size of country i’s missicn in country j were 5 
diplomats, but country i actually sent 6, its 
D;; would be equal to 1.0 but its RA; would 
be equal to only .20—not enough to qualify at 
the first salience level. On the other hand, if 


17 For evidence on this point, see Annette B. 
Fox, The Power of Small States: Diplomacy in 
World War II (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1959). 
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country i’s expected mission size in country j 
were 1.5, but country i actually sent 2 diplo- 
cee to country j, its RA;; would be equal to 
.33 but its Dj; would be equal to only 0.5— 
again, not enough to qualify at the first sa- 
lience level. And even if one country’s mission 
did meet the threshold criteria at the first level, 
the two countries still would not be considered 
salient to each other unless the other country’s 
mission also met the criteria.18 . 
Our indices of salience are directly applicable 
to the trade and IGO shared-membership data. 
In the case of trade, the threshold criteria for 
the D indices are one and two million dollars 
for the lower and higher levels of salience; for 
shared memberships, one and two shared mem- 
berships.?® Although we define two RA and two 
D indices for each dyad according to which 
country is the sending country and which is the 
receiving country, the reader should bear in 
mind that this distinction is irrelevant to the 
shared-membership data; the index will be the 
same whichever country in, a shared-member- 
ship dyad is considered the sender or receiver. 
While it seems reasonable to demand that a 


salient relationship at the lower level exceed | 


expected values by at least one diplomat, one 
million dollars, or one shared membership for 
each of the different transaction flows, our RA 
threshold criteria for the two levels of salience 
are quite arbitrary.2° The test of their reliabil- 
-Aty is the degree to which the choice of one 

level over another does not affect the results of 
our analysis. We shall later appraise these re- 
sults and also assess the validity of the anal- 
ysis. 

The application of the transaction-flow 
model to trade requires some technical assump- 
tions about the independence and size of con- 
signments that are treated by Savage and 


18 Although the salience criteria we have used 
are symmetrical—that is, they apply to flows in 
both directions for each pair of countries—I have 
elsewhere suggested an index to measure the 
asymmetry, or imbalance, of transaction flows 
between two countries. See my “A Generalized 
Computer Program for the Analysis of Transac- 
tion Flows,” op. cié., p. 488. 

19 That is, the total number of IGO affiliations 

-fwo nations have in common must exceed the pre- 
dicted number by either one or two memberships. 

20 Although Savage and Deutsch suggest 
statistical procedures for determining significant 
RA’s, these involve assuming a common consign- 
ment size for the flows between all pairs of coun- 
tries which seems a no less arbitrary procedure 
than that used here to determine salience. See 
Savage and Deutsch, op. cit., pp. 567-571. 
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Deutsch. Their reasoning could also be ap- 
plied to the flow of messages generated by 
diplomats, instead of employing the perfect- 
mobility assumption about the movement of 
diplomats which we used in the preceding 
analysis. 

The application of the model to the IGO 
shared-membership data appears at first 
glance to rest on less substantial ground than 
its applications to the diplomatic-exchange and 
trade data. The assumption that shared mem- 
berships, like diplomats, are relatively homo- 
geneous, and each capable of contributing a 
more or less equal amount to the message traf- 
fic between two countries, is extremely tenuous. 
Instead of relying upon such a message-flow 
assumption, it seems preferable to think of 
shared memberships as stocks, each chosen at 
random from a large population and then clas- 
sified in a cross-classification table according to 
the two countries that each shared membership 
links. (The cross-classification table would 
really be a square matrix with countries along 
the rows and columns.) It seems reasonable to 
assume that the less the frequency of two coun- 
tries’ links can be predicted by the indepen- 
dence of their row and column classifications— 
that is, the less the choice of one half of a shared 
membership is independent of the choice of the 
other half—the more probable the countries 
are salient to each other. To say that two coun- 
tries are statistically associated in this way does 
not, of course, imply that any particular IGQ’s 
will put them above the threshold of salience— 
the-straw-that-broke-the-camel’s-back argu- 
ment—but rather that a particular percentage 
(and number) above some expected level will. 
As we shall see later, the fit of the indifference 
model to the shared-membership data com- 
pares favorably with its fit to the diplomatic- 
exchange data and is far closer than its fit to 
the trade data. 

Two different congruence statistics have 
been used to measure the correspondence of the 
indifference model to the different kinds of 
transaction-flow data. If N is the number of 
countries, and L is the number of pairs of coun- 
tries which have non-zero transaction flows, 
the goodness-of-fit statistic, 

N N N N ARER Pay) 
= È È DRA = by SHA, 
iml jol iml jel f$] 
summed over all cells in the transaction-flow 
matrix with non-zero entries, has a chi-square 
distribution with L—2N--1 degrees of free- 
dom.” If x? is sufficiently small that the devia- 

21 Ibid., passim. 

22 Leo A. Goodman, “On the Statistical Analy- 
sis of Mobility Tables,’ American Journal of 
Sociology, 70 (March 1965), p. 578. 
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tions of the observed values from the predicted 
values could have occurred by chance, then we 
would accept the hypothesis that the transac- 
tion-flow model “explains” the data. Because 
the x? statistic has more than thirty degrees of 
freedom for our transaction-flow matrices, 
however, it is convenient to use the expression, 


= Vč — VL INTL 


as a normal deviate with unit variance to mea- 
. sure the fit of the model to the data. 

As a second measure of the congruence of the 
model to the transaction-flow data, we have 
computed the percentage of transactions that 
would Lave to be moved from‘one cell of the 
transaction-flow matrices into another in order 
to maka the model fit the data perfectly. If 


N N N N 

DL AG= 2 LE, 
iwl jal jal jæ 

this percentage, 


peg ean 


j=l jal 


50| Eu 


is in effect a measure of the over-all magnitude 
of the ciscrepancies between the observed and 
predicted proportions for all cells with- non- 
zero enzries.?? ` 


II. DISCREPANCIES IN THE SYSTEM 


The normal deviate (Z) and percentage dis- 
crepancy (P) congruence statisties for the three 
different kinds of transaction flows are shown 
in Table 1. Because virtually any relationship 
between the cell values and the marginal values 
will shcw up as a statistically significant result 
for matrices with many degrees of freedom,” it 
is not surprising to find that the actual distribu- 
tions of transaction flows in all cases fall many 
standard deviations from those predicted by 
the indifference model (see the normal deviate 
statisties in Table 1). 

More intuitively interesting than these de- 
viations from the theoretical distributions, 
however, are the percentages of transactions 
that would have to be rerouted in an interna- 
tional system which impersonally allocated to 
each pair of countries a share of transactions 
proportionate to the total traffic of each of its 
members. Thus, the percentage discrepancy 


23 Ibid., p. 573. Although not computed here, this 
` statistic can also be calculated for individual 
countries. See Brams,“ A Generalized Computer 
Program for the Analysis of Transaction Flows,” 
Toe. cit. 
” See William L. Hays, Statistics for Psy- 
chologists (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Wins- 
ton, 1983), p. 613. 
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TABLE l. CONGRUENCE STATISTICS FOR DIPLOMATIC 
EXCHANGES (1963-64), TRADE (1962), AND 
IGO SHARED MEMBERSHIPS (1963) 











Congruence Diplomatic Trad IGO Shared 

Statistics Exchanges : Memberships 
Normal Deviate (Z) 28.7 574:3 65.0 
% Discrepancy (P) 19.1 41.5 20.7 





statistics in Table 1 reveal that trade “‘discrep- 
ancies” are by far the largest in the system: 
nearly 42 percent of the total volume of trade 
went to the “wrong” countries (in 1962), as 
against 19 percent of all diplomatic exchanges 
(in 1963-64) and 21 percent of all IGO shared 
memberships (in 1963); that is to say, these 
percentages are “misclassified” according to the 
assumptions of the indifference model. Using 
this model as an ideal, the percentages are an 
indicator of the “lopsidedness” of relations— 
diplomatic, economic, and organizational—be- 
tween nations today. They show a rough 
correspondence to the values of the normal 
deviate of the chi-square goodness-of-fit statis- 
tic, but there is no one-to-one correspondence 
between these two measures. In the compara- 
tive analysis of transaction flows, the percen- 
tage-discrepancy statistic seems more appeal- 
ing as a descriptive statistic because of its clear 
substantive relationship to the data. 

Many factors tend to restrict the flow of 


~ 


transactions, and in the case of trade transpor-~y 
tation costs certainly loom large. These costs | 


affect diplomatic and IGO contacts to a much 
smaller degree, because what is usually in- 
volved in these contacts is the physical transfer 
of human beings, not commodities. Once these 
contacts have been established, information is 
then the primary commodity exchanged, and 
its cost over long distances is trivial compared 
to the cost of transporting goods, too. 

If all the discrepancies in transaction flows 
were caused only by ecological factors, we could 
look forward to a world progressively more 
united as communication and transportation 
barriers disappear between nations. Unfortu- 
nately, the world is riven by a host of political, 
economic, social, and cultural cleavages be- 
tween nations, and each produces seepages and 
blockages in channels that confound any ide- 
alized description of transaction flows.™. ~ 


25 Besides the cleavages that exist between na- 
tions, the viability of ‘linkage groups” connecting 
a nation’s domestic community with the inter- 
national environment must also be taken into ac- 
count in evaluating the permeability of national 
boundaries. See Karl W. Deutsch, ‘External In- 
fluences on the Internal Behavior of States,” in 


~ 
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Trade is probably more susceptible to pri- 
vate likes and dislikes, and a better barometer 
of changing political relations between two 


~-countries, than either of the other kinds of 


transaction flows. A country will rarely sever 
diplomatic relations with another, or pull out 
of an IGO, except under conditions of extreme 
provocation, but deteriorating political rela- 
tions between two countries will usually dry up 
their trade in a hurry. Our congruence statistics 
reflect the fact that trade saliencies tend to be 
the most “all or nothing” of the three kinds of 
transaction flows; departures from expectation 
of shared-membership ties are much less ex- 
treme, and diplomatic exchanges show even 
less pronounced deviations. These cross-sec- 
tional relationships suggest a longitudinal model 


«-~in-which diplomatic exchanges come out as the 


most tradition-bound and non-fluctuating of 
the transaction flows, shared memberships 
somewhat less steady, and trade the most 
erratic. 

It should be recalled that the model we have 
employed makes no predictions about the mag- 
nitude of flows between nations which have no 
recorded transactions with each other. Because 
the congruence statistics measure divergencies 
from the indifference model for only those pairs 
of nations connected by some flow of transac- 
tions, they do not reflect those ‘‘discrepancies”’ 
caused by pairs of nations which have no 
transactions with each other. These pairs nec- 


. essarily produce divergencies from the expected 


values in the Savage-Deutsch model, since this 
model predicts non-zero values for all pairs of 
countries, whether or not they actually have 
transactions with each other. The application 
of this model to the transaction-flow data 
would thus inflate slightly the percentage- 
diserepancy statistics, but it would not signifi- 
cantly affect the relative sizes of the pereen- 
tages. : 


IV. MAPPING THE TRANSACTION FLOWS 


So far the transaction-flow model has pro- 
vided us with a tool for defining the salience of 
transaction flows between nations. It has also 
provided us with a summary measure of the 
discrepancy of flows in the international system 
that we have been able to compare against an 
idealized pattern for the entire system. It is 


now necessary for us to go beyond comparisons 
men aard 


with this idealized pattern and ask how the 
actual distribution of flows structures the in- 
ternational system. 

It is legitimate to ask how we even know 





R. Barry Farrell (ed.), Approaches to Comparative 
and International Politics (Evanston, Il.: North- 
western University Press, 1966), pp. 5-26. 
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that there zs ‘“‘structure” in the system. It is 
fine to talk about a “systemic approach” that 
tries to coax out the superordinate patterns 
that inhere in international relations, but might 
this not be just a futile search for something 
that does not exist? Are we really justified in 
sullying analyses of international relations 
with the presumption of an underlying order? 

I think this presumption can be tested. We 
know that there are definite limitations on the 
perceptual apparatus of all nations, and we 
further know that within these limitations na- 
tions focus their attention very differently on 
each other. To the decision-makers in every 
nation, some images are bright and some hazy, 
but in all images there seems to be a lack of 
any kind of equal-time rule applied to interna- 
tional politics.” 

The absence of such a rule implies that dis- 
crimination exists. If it were random in charac- 
ter, there would be a rule to predict how 
favoritisms (or saliencies) are distributed in the 
system.”® We know that the probability is in- 
finitesimal, however, that the patterns formed 
by any one of the transaction flows could have 
occurred by chance. 

This knowledge is not very helpful when it 
comes to finding out what coherence does exist 
in the system. Some political analysts are 
clearly more perspicacious than most of us and 


* It is interesting to note that the search by 
theorists for a structural order in international 
relations has a parallel in the history of modern 
art, where the desire to render an objective repre- 
sentation of reality (in contrast to the subjectiv- 
ism of impressionistic painting) first took shape 
in the work of the great French painter, Paul 
Cézanne, See Herbert Read, A Concise History of 
Modern Painting (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1959), pp. 13-21. 

27 Deutsch and Singer have shown that a na- 
tion’s allocation of unequal amounts of attention 
to other nations may critically affect the likeli- 
hood of its initiating international conflict. See 
Karl W. Deutsch and J. David Singer, “Multi- 
polar Power Systems and International Stabil- 
ity,” World Politics, 16 (April 1964), 390-406. 

28 Problems of ‘disorganized complexity,” 
characteristic of the physical sciences, are amen- 
able to this approach, but the problems of ‘‘organ- 
ized complexity” that are characteristic of the 
social sciences are generally not soluble in this 


way. See Warren Weaver, “A Quarter Century in 


the Natural Sciences,” Annual Report of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, 1958 (New York: Rocke- 
feller Foundation, 1959), pp. 7-15; and John G. 
Kemeny, A Philosopher Looks at Science (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Company, Ine., 
1959), p. 249. 
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can see in the interplay of nations in the world 
arena patterns we cannot see. Yet even the 
most astute observer is limited in the number 
of interactions he can comprehend and draw 
patterns from—and so must be. any theory that 
uses these patterns as a springboard for hy- 
potheses. How can we discover the essential fea- 
tures of organization in the enormously complex 
„interactions of nations??? In particular, is it 
possible to sort out some overarching order 
from the staggering number of salient linkages 
of more than 100 nations with each other? 
‘Fortunately, several computer programs are 
now available that make tractable the analysis 
of large transaction-flow matrices. Employing 
different definitions of what a “subsystem” is, 
the programs extract the most tightly-linked 
clusters of units from a matrix of all pairwise 
interactions between them. Each computer 
program operates on a binary matrix of ones 
and zeros, a one indicating a link between two 
units and a zero indicating no link. The pro- 
gram which we have used in the initial analysis 
of the transaction-flow data is described be- 
low.*° 


29 The interactions of people and the analogous 
problem of schematically summarizing the group 
structures which they form is treated in socio- 
metry. For a review of various approaches, see 

. James S. Coleman, Introduction to Mathematical 
Sociology (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1964), pp. 14-16, 430-468; and Terrance A. 
Nosanchuk, “A Comparison of Several Socio- 


metric Partitioning Techniques,” Sociometry, 25 


(March 1963), 112-125. Factor analysis has been 
used in recent studies by political scientists to 
group together nations that behave in similar 
ways across a set of variables. Applied to the D or 
RA transaction-fow matrices in this study, how- 
ever, factor analysis would not necessarily pre- 
duce groups of nations that have a high density cf 
internal linkages, since nations would be grouped 
together on the basis of the similarity of their 
patterns of transaction flows with nations no: 
necessarily in their factor groups—not according tc 
whether the nations in each group had high flows 
with each other. See Bruce M. Russett, “‘De- 
lineating International Regions,” in J.’ Davic 
Singer (ed.), Quantitative International Politics- 
Insights and Evidence (New York: Free Press 07 
Glencoe, forthcoming); Bruce M. Russett, ‘“Dis- 
covering Voting Groups in the United Nations,” 


this Review, 60 (June 1966), 327-339; and | 


Arthur S. Banks and Philip M. Gregg, “Grouping 
Political Systems: Q-Factor Analysis of A Cross- 
Polity Survey,’ American Behavioral Scientist, 9 
(November 1965), 3-6. 

30 Christopher Alexander and Marvin L. Max 
heim, HIDECS.2: A Computer Program for the 
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Starting with a group of, say, 100 nations 
and a matrix specification of their salient rela- 
tionships, the program breaks this large group 


down into two approximately equal subgroups,* 


splits each of these subgroups in turn into two 
smaller subgroups, and continues this biparous 


splintering operation until it reaches subgroups - 


of eight or less nations, or subgroups of more 
than eight nations in which each nation is con- 
nected to every other nation and there is thus 
no possible way of performing a further sub- 
division. In this manner, the program strings 
out the original 100 nations in a hierarchical 
configuration of subgroups governed by the 
linkages between the nations. The “tree” thus 
generated is the output of the program and is 
illustrated in Figure 1. 


At each level of the hierarchy, the progfam-+* 


searches among the salient linkages (ones in the 
matrix) for the most independent subgroups of 
nations, carving out those subgroups which 
minimize information flow—determined by a 
link between two nations—between subgroups. . 
Thus, the linkages cutting across successive 
partitions are as sparse as possible, and, within 
the statistical limitations of the sampling pro- 
cedure employed by the program, nations are 
tacked to the subgroups tc which they have the 
most links. The subgroups of nations with the 
highest density of links are those at the bottom 
of the tree, with the cohesiveness among the 
nations of a subgroup diminishing as we proceed 
up the hierarchy to the larger clusters. © ~~ 
By factoring out the most independent sub- 


) 


groups and blueprinting the way in which they ° 


tend to coalesce, the program is able to draw, 
in effect, a transactional map of the interna- 
tional system for the different kinds of transac- 
tion flows. Each hierarchical level of the tree 
can be interpreted as representing a different 
scale on the map, from the very gross two-way 
split at the top level of the hierarchy to the 
many more refined partitions at the bottom. 


Hierarchical Decomposition of a Set with an Asso- 
ciated Linear Graph (Cambridge, Mass.: Civil 


Engineering Systems Laboratory, M.1.T., 1962). ` 


The mathematical model on which HIDECS 2 is 
based is given in Christopher Alexander, Notes 
on the Synthesis of Form (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1964), pp 174-191. 
This model serves as the basis for a fascinating 
theory of design presented in ibid. 

3 The importance of maps to the study of in- 
ternational politics has long been recognized. 
While cognizant of their misuses in the past, 
Harold and Margaret Sprout assert that “one 
can scarcely hope to understand the foreign poli- 
cies and interactions of states without the aid of 
maps...” : “Geography and International Poli- 
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V. HIERARCHIES IN THE SYSTEM 


The code abbreviations for the 119 nations 
e-included in this study are given in Table 2; and 
in Figures 2, 3, and 4 we have illustrated the 
decompositions of all the salient linkages at the 
lower level fer the three kinds of transaction 
flows. Although not presented here, the maps 
are quite similar at the higher level of salience, 
with thirteen additional nations having no sa- 
lient linkages in the case of the diplomatic 
exchanges, nine in the case of the IGO shared 
memberships, and two in the case of trade. 
Geographical proximity seems to be the 
dominant influence in the structuring of most 
of the subgroups. On all three maps, for exani- 
ple, the Latin American nations show up as one 
fcr branch on the trees, though in the case 
of the diplomatic exchanges the presence of 
Portugal and Spain suggests a lingering Iberian 
influence in this region. The ties of the United 
States with her southern neighbors firmly 
anchor her position in the Americas on all but 
the diplomatic map, where her attachment with 
several Asian nations is apparently very strong. 
Britain’s position is not clear-cut on any of 
the maps. She is not securely attached to the 
European nations on the shared-membership 
map, she carries Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and 
Uganda with her to the next-to-last rung on 
the trade map, and she is associated mostly, 
but not exclusively, with her former colonies 
-ron the diplomatic map. The colonial associa- 
tions of France, too, are conspicuous on the 
diplomatic and trade maps. 

The Communist nations form quite private 
subgroups on all the maps, but comparisons 
across the maps are revealing. Except for Yugo- 
slavia, which is over in Western Europe, the 
Asian and European Communist nations form 
two exclusive subgroups on the shared-mem- 
bership map. On the trade map, Cuba, Syria, 
and the UAR join Rumania, while on the diplo- 
matic map the Soviet Union is actually disasso- 
ciated at the final level from her satellites, and 
Austria and Switzerland take her place. If we 
exclude the anomalous case of Yugoslavia, it 
appears that diplomatic and economic penetra- 
tion of the Cormmunist world are more easily 





ties in an Era of Revolutionary Change,” in 

: W. A: Douglas Jackson (ed.), Politics and Geo- 
graphie Relationships (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964), p. 38. On the value of 
graphical methods of data reduction, see John W. 
Tukey's “Statistical and Quantitative Method- 
ology,” in Donald P. Ray (ed.), Trends in Social 
Science (New York: Philosophical Library, 1961), 
pp. 121-122, 128; and his “The Future of Data 
Analysis,” Annals of Mathematical Statistics, 33 
(March 1962), pp. 60-61. 
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achieved than penetration through institu- 
tionalized arrangements. 

In a few instances on the maps a small sub- 
group of nations is separated from a larger sub- 
group, but the ties that bind the smaller sub- 
group seem hard to understand. For example, 
the association of Jamaica with Cyprus and 
Malta on the trade map, and Taiwan with Iran 
and Yemen on the shared-membership map, 
appear quite remote. 

Indeed they are; their grouping simply 
means that these nations each have fewer links 
with the nations in the subgroups from which 
they are split than any others, but not that 
they are necessarily linked to each other. Un- 
less each nation is linked to all other nations in 
a subgroup with more than eight members, the 
program partitions the subgroup in such a way 
that the one or more members with the fewest 
links are separated from it. When only one 
nation, with fewer links to a subgroup than 
any others, is split off—like Israel from the 
Arab-African nations and Cuba from the Latin 
American nations on the shared-membership 
map—this causes no problem of interpretation. 
However, in the few and rather obvious cases 
where several nations have equally weak links 
to a larger subgroup, and are split off, the 
reader should interpret these nations to be the 
most marginal members of the subgroup from 
which they are separated; they may or may not 
be linked to each other. 

The over-all patterns of the maps are inter- 
esting to compare. There are nineteen bottom- 
level subgroups on the trade map, sixteen on 
the shared-membership map, and fifteen on the 
diplomatic map, though there are more un- 
linked nations on the latter map than on either 
of the others. The shared-membership map is 
most sharply distinguished from the other two 
by its very large subgroups of regionally-re- 
lated nations all linked to one another. Neither 
diplomatic exchanges nor trade show such a 
clear organizing principle, with colonial ties in 
several instances tending to upset some of the 
regional patterns on these maps. 

The comparison of individual maps repre- 
sents one approach to establishing the corre- 
spondence of salience patterns across all the 
transaction flows. The convergence of subsys- 
tem boundaries can be more directly appraised, 
however, by drawing maps based on the inter- 
section of the salient linkages for all the transac- 
tion flows. The three-fold bonds defined by the 
coincidence of salient linkages across all the 
transaction flows are surely more indicative of 
a convergence of interests and obligations of 
nations than are diplomatic, economic, or or- 
ganizational ties alone. In this sense they 
delineate the “critical boundaries” of subsys- 
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Frc. 1. Hypothetical decomposition of 100 nations by HIDECS 2. 


Nation Abbreviation 


Afghanistan 
Albania 
Akeria 
Argentina ' 
Australia 
Austria, 
Belgium 
Belgium-Luxembourg* 
Bolivia 

Beazil 
Balgaria 
Barma 
Barundi 
Cambodia 
Cameroun 
Canada 
Central African R. 
Ceylon 

Chad 

Chile 

China (People's R.) 
China (R.)} 
Colombia 
Congo (Braz.) 
Congo (Leop.) 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Cyprus 
Czechoslovakia 
Dahomey 
Denmark 
Dominican R. - 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 
Ethiopia 


35 Finland 


36 
37 
38 
39 


France 

Gabon 

Germany (Dem. R.) 
Germany (Fed. R.} 


AFG 
ALB 
ALG 
ARG 
AUL 
AUS 
BEL 
B-L 

BOL 
BRA 
BUL 
BUR 


BUU ` 


CAM 
CAO 
CAN 
CEN 
CEY 
CHA 
CHL 
CHN 


“CHT 


col 
CON 
COP 
cos 

CUB 
CYP 
CZE 


.DAH 


DEN 
DOM 
ECU 
ELS 
ETH 
FIN 
FRN 
GAB 


GME — 


GMW 


TABLE 2. CODE ABBREVIATIONS OF THE 119 NATIONS IN THE STUDY 


se ; 





Nation Abbreviation 


40 Ghana 

41 Greece 

42 Guatemala 
43 Guinea 

44 Haiti 

45 Honduras 
46 Hungary 

47 Iceland 

48 India 

49 Indonesia 
50 Iran 

51 Iraq 

52 Irish R. 

53 Israel 

54 Italy 

55 Ivory Coast 
56 Jamaica 

57 Japan 

58 Jordan 

59 Kenya 

60 Korea (Dem, R.) 
61 Korea (R) 
62 Kuwait 

63 Laos 

64 Lebanon 

65 Liberia 

66 Libya : 
67 Luxemboarg 
68 Malagasy R. 
69 Malaya®/Malayasia 
70 Mali 

71 Malta . 

72 Mauritania 
73 Mexico 

74 Mongolia 
75 Morocco 

76 Nepal 

77 Netherlands 
78 New Zealand 
79 Nicaragua 


GHA 
GRC 
GUA 
GUI 
HAI 
HON 
HUN 
ICE 
IND 
INS 
IRN 
IRQ 
IRE 
ISR 
ITA 
IVO 
JAM 
JAP 
JOR 
KEN 
KON 
KOS 
KUW 
LAO 
LEB 
LBR 
LBY 
LUX 
MAD 
MAL 


MII - 


MLT 
MAU 
MEX 
MON 
MOR 
NEP 

NTH 
NEW 
NIC 





® Used only for trade data. 


Nation Abbreviation 


80 Niger 

81 Nigeria 

82 Norway 

83 Pakistan’ 

84 Panama 

85 Paraguay - 

86 Peru 

87 Philippines 

88 Poland 

89 Portugal 

90 Rumania 

91 Rwanda 

92 Saudi Arabia 

93 Senegal 

94 Sierra Leone 

95 Someli R. 

96 Spain 

97 Sudan 

98 Sweden 

99 Switzerland 

100 Syrien Arab R. 
101 Tanganyika 

102 Thailand 

103 Togo 

104 Trinidad & Tobago 
105 Tunisia 

106 Turkey 

107 Uganda 

108 Union of S. Africa 
109 U.S.S.R. 

110 United Arab R. 
111 United Kingdom 
112 United States 
113 Upper Volta 

114 Uruguay 

115 Venezuela 

116 Vietnam (Dem, R.) 
117 Vietnam (R.) 
118 Yemen 
119 Yugoslavia 
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AFG, ALB, ALG, ARG, BOL, BUU, CAM, CAO, CAN, CEN, CHA, CHN 
COL, CON, COP, CUB, DAH DOM, ECU, ETH, FRN, GAB, GUI, HAI 
ICE, IRQ, IRE, ISR, IVO, JAM, JOR, KEN, KON, KUW, LAO, LEB 
LBR, LBY, LUX, MAD, MLI, MLT, MAU, MOR, MON, NEP, NIR, PAR 
PER, RUM, RWA, SAU, SEN, SIE, SOM, SYR, TAN, TOG, TRI, TUN 
UGA, UNS, UPP, URU, VTN, VTS, VEN, YEM 





Fre. 5. Decomposition of coincidentally salient (RA >.25, D>1.0) linkages for diplomatic exchanges 
(1963-64), trade (1962), and shared memberships (1963) by HIDECS 2. 


tems, because a violation of these boundaries 
would have the highest probability of touching 
values shared by nations along a number of 
dimensions.” For this reason their study seems 
important. 

The decomposition of the coincidentally sa- 
lient linkages shows up the interplay of geo- 
graphical and colonial forces evident on the 
diplomatic and trade maps (see Figure 5). In 
particular, the concentration of several British 
Commonwealth nations at three different 
levels in the tree dilutes some of the geographi- 
cal unity which most of the subgroups exhibit. 
We emphasize that all nations in the subgroups 
are not linked to each other, since the parti- 
tioning is terminated when a subgroup has 
eight or less members. Reference to a complete 


32 On the concept of “‘critical boundary,” see 
Kenneth E. Boulding, Conflict and Defense: A 
General Theory (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1962), pp. 265-266; and Andrew M. Scott, “In- 
ternal Violence as an Instrument of Cold War- 
fare,” in James N. Rosenau (ed.), International 
Aspects of Civil Strife (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1964), p. 160. 


listing of all salient linkages (not given here) 
reveals, for example, that Austria is linked to 
Switzerland and Portugal to Spain, but these 
two pairs have no ties with each other. To iron 
out these and other idiosyncrasies of the 
HIDECS 2 decompositions, we shall now ex- 
plore alternative ways of demarcating the 
boundaries of subsystems. 


VI. ROUNDING OUT THE PICTURE 


Although there are good reasons for believing 
that most complex systems, including political 
systems, are hierarchically structured,® at 
times a hierarchical representation of a system 
may do violence to.the boundaries of its most 
natural subsystems: to wit, the sequential two- 
way partitioning criterion of HIDECS 2 tends 


33 See Herbert A. Simon, “The Architecture of — 


Complexity,” Proceedings cf the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 106 (December 12, 1962), 467- 
482. For a very persuasive argument that this i 
not true of “natural” cities, see Christopher 
Alexander, “A City Is Not a Tree,” Architectural 
Forum, 122 (2 pts.; April, May 1965), 58-62, 58- 
6L 
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not to preserve the holistic nature of a system 
which a multiple-partitioning criterion may 
pe deseribe. To attenuate this possible bias, 
we have also used the program BLDUP, which 
compares two-way, three-way, and more com- 
plicated partitions with one another simulta- 
neously, to decompose the matrix of coinciden- 
tally salient linkages (see Figure 6). 
The seventeen disjoint subsets produced by 
BLDUP emphasize the fact that the system 
defined by the coincidentally salient linkages is 
a good deal more fragmented than suggested 
by HIDECS 2. The East European nations 
form the largest cohesive subgroup, with 
Russia, notable by her absence from this sub- 
group, linked to Finland. The majority of the 
a-subgroups have only two members, including 
the subgroups of Austria-Switzerland and Por- 
tugal-Spain, formerly arbitrarily grouped to- 
gether by HIDECS 2. 
The five nations in Figure 6 that have coin- 
cidentally salient linkages, but are not grouped, 
are a consequence of the fact that the forma- 
tion of the subgroups that best satisfy the 
BLDUP partitioning criterion automatically 
eliminates those nations with linkages only to 
nations in these subgroups but not to each 
other. Thus, Costa Rica and Nicaragua are 
both linked only to El Salvador, but El Salva- 
dows very presence in the subgroup with 
Guatemala and Honduras (all mutually linked 
„nd thus the strongest Latin American sub- 

group) means that there is no way to represent 
. the association of Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
/ with El Salvador on the BLDUP map. 

This kind of mapping problem is not insur- 
mountable. We can inscribe more of the detail 
of systemic relationships on our maps if we drop 
the requirement that each nation be a member 
of one, and only one, subgroup, and instead 
take account of the overlapping memberships 
of nations in two or more subgroups. In the 
analysis which follows, each of the three pro- 
grams that we have used—SIMPX, EQCLA, 
and HYPAP—decomposes a binary matrix 


3 BLDUP and all but one of the other decom- 
position programs employed in the subsequent 
analysis are described in Christopher Alexander, 
HIDECS 8: Four Computer -Programs for the 

\ Hierarchical Decomposition of Systems Which 

-Have an Associated Linear Graph (Cambridge, 

` Mass.: Civil Engineering Systems Laboratory, 
M.I.T., 1963). For a description of HYPAP, not 
given in HIDECS 3 see Gary T. Moore, ‘‘Com- 
puter Program—-The Hierarchical Decomposi- 
tion of a System with an Associated Linear 
Graph”? (Department of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, January 1965, 
‘ditto). 
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into subsystems which are not necessarily 
disjoint. 

SIMPX tests each element of the graph de- 
fined by the nations and their linkages until it 
finds one which belongs to just one complete 
subgraph (i.c., all elements connected to each 
other) with three or more vertices (i.e., a trian- 
gle, tetrahedron, etc.). It removes this element 
from the graph, printing out the unique sub- 
graph which it defines. The program then ap- 
plies this criterion again to the reduced graph, 
picking off complete subgraphs which satisfy 
the condition of having one unique element. If 
no element is in just one complete subgraph, 
the entire graph is split into two subgraph- 
disjoint sets and the criterion is applied to each 
of these sets in turn. 

There are no completely-linked subgroups 
consisting of more than three members for the 
coincidentally salient linkages (see Figure 7), 
but the distribution of the twenty-four nations 
in the twelve triangular subgroups given by 
SIMPX is revealing. Five of these twelve sub- 
groups consist only of Eastern European na- 
tions, with Poland straddling four of them— 
more than any other nation—and Czechoslo- 
vakia, tied for second place with Britain, three. 
It would appear that these nations are more 
involved than any others in the affairs of na- 
tions on the map, yet the subsystems spanned 
by Poland and Czechoslovakia consist only of 
Communist nations, while the three subsystems 
which Britain spans contain only Common- 
wealth nations in Asia-Australasia. Yugoslavia, 
on the other hand, has only two overlapping 
memberships, but it clearly acts as a broker 
nation because of its foot in both the Commu- 
nist (Hungary and Poland) and non-Com- 
munist (Greece and Italy) worlds. 

EQCLA uses a less restrictive criterion than 
SIMPX in generating subsystems. Instead of 
pairing off only completely-linked subgroups, 
it groups all nations that are linked to each 
other by a sequence of triangles (or tetrahedra), 
each overlapping the next in sequence by two 
(or three) vertices. Using a hypergeometric 
probability function, HYPAP generates those 


3 In tha simplest representation of such over- 
lap, nations A and B are triangle-connected if 
their flows are related thus: 


acs: 


they are EEE EE EE T if their flows are 
related not only through C and D but also through 
a third nation (not pictured here), E. All of the 
EQCLA subgroups in Figure 7 are triangle-con- 
nected, bit none meet the more stringent cri- 
terion of tetrahedron-connectedness. 
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subsystems of nations which have the smallest 
probabilities, assuming a random distribution 
of links between all nations, of containing the 
number of links which they do. 

The fact that neither EQCLA nor HYPAP 
produced any overlapping subgroups is an 
indication that the “connectedness” of the 
coincidentally salient subsystems is small. The 
EQCLA (and SIMPX) subgroups may be 
thought of as the most cohesive “kernels” 
embeddsd in the diffuse HYPAP subgroups. 
With the exception of some Commonwealth 
nations, the two largest HYPAP subgroups 
separate Europe from most of Africa and Asia. 

The general conclusion that may be drawn 
from the analysis of the coincidentally salient 
linkages is that their tapestry is very “knotty” 
and cortains no strands of significant length. 
What threads there are point to geographical 
proximity as being the most compelling forcé 
of attraction in the international system. 
Ideological compatibility undoubtedly rein- 
forces an association between propinquant na- 
tions, but colonial ties, rather than just simi- 
larities in political orientation, seem to be the 
factor most likely to tear away nations from 
their geographical neighbors. 


VII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In this article I have attempted to show that 
the relstions of nations can be meaningfully 
conceptualized as flows of transactions between 
nations and subjected to systematic empirical 
analysis. I did this by first outlining a systemic 
or relational approach to the study of interna- 
tional ralations phenomena and then showing 
how th2 concepts of system and subsystem 
could be operationalized and applied to the 
analysis of international transaction flows. 

The transaction-flow model provided us with 
criteria for defining the salience of two nations 
for each other’s transactions. In addition, it 
offered a useful yardstick with which to mea- 
sure the deviation of each of the different kinds 
of transaction flows of all nations from an ideal 
type. A comparison of the discrepancy values 
for eack. of the flows suggested that trade rela- 
tions tend to be much more erratic—and thus 
probably reflective of changes or disturbances 
in the international system—than do diplo- 
matic cr organizational relations between na- 
tions. 

To reduce the multitude of salient linkages 
to forms which could more readily be compre- 
hended. I applied a battery of decomposition 
programs, each employing a different definition 
of a subsystem, to the salient and coinciden- 
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tally salient linkage matrices for diplomatic ex- 
changes, trade, and shared memberships. The 
holistic synthesis of data captured in the de- A 
composition maps revealed that most group- 
ings of nations could be explained by either the 
geographical proximity or the colonial associa- 
tions of their members. 

In concert the maps mitigated the formalism 
of any particular definition of a subsystem and 
thereby enhanced the richness and reduced the 
arbitrariness of a single description of systemic 
relationships. They allowed us to “see” what 


lies behind an ensemble of relationships which 


correlational techniques and tests of association 
only summarize for many nations at once: how 
the relationships structure a group of nations 
into the most tightly knit subgroups, the mem- 4 
berships of these subgroups, and how these 
subgroups relate to one another. Although we 
illustrated our results at only the lower salience 
level, this level seemed to provide a reliable 
picture of the architecture of salient linkages: 
the populations of linked nations were reduced 
at the higher salience leve —drastically for the 
coincidentally-linked nations**—but the higher 
salience criteria did not aler the boundaries of 
the subsystems markedly. 

Our mappings of the subsystems indicate 
that it is possible to describe inductively the 
major flow patterns that underlie the myriad ' 
transactions of a group of nations. But more 
than just vividly describing the main outlines,- 
of the international system, the maps provide 
important clues about the conditions associ- 
ated with membership in its subsystems and 
the strains impinging upcn nations which de- 
viate from the overall membership patterns. 
As memberships change over time, future 
analyses can not only reveal changes in mem- 
bership patterns but also can provide insight 
into the dynamic nature o? the transformations 
through which the international system is pass- 
ing, and the influence of these transformations: 
on international behavior.” 


% Only 28 of the 51 nations with coincidentally 
salient linkages at the first level met the threshold 
criteria at the second level. 

31 For an example of a longitudinal analysis of 
flows using the techniques set forth in this / 
article, see my “Trade in the North Atlantic - 
Area: An Approach to the Analysis of Trans- 


‘formations in a System (paper delivered at the 


Third European Peace Research Conference, 
Peace Research Society (International), Vienna, 
Austria, September 2—4, 1956). 
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POLITICAL ASPECTS OF MOBILITY IN CHINA’S URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT* 


Jonn W. Lewis 


Cornell University 


I. BARLY CHARACTERISTICS OF MOBILITY 


Traditionally, Chinese urbanism was as 
much “a way of life” as in present-day America 
or Europe though its style, scope and effect on 
general social change differed markedly from 
its Western counterparts. The pre-modern 
Chinese city, predominantly an administra- 
tive-military center, extended and enforced 
imperial autkority and proved to be a hostile 


zu environment to entrepreneurship.! Typically, 
the mark of officialdom was stamped on the 


” Geography 


Chinese city, and urban life and elite status 
were often equated. Moreover, the appeal of 
urban living remained sufficiently strong 
through the years to attract large numbers of 
non-official local elites or “gentry” as well as 
officials, particularly during periods of relative 


` social instability and peasant unrest. Since the 


perquisites of status surrounded the lives of 
city dwellers in many areas of China, the young 
peasant aspirant to the elite also considered 
movement to the city and upward social mo- 
bility to be roughly equivalent. This view of 
mobility and the city in the Chinese scheme of 
_ things provides a basis from which we can ex- 


“ amine trends in recruitment and their conse- 


quences for social change for selected periods 
since the Ming Dynasty (1868-1644).? Particu- 


* I am indebted to Knight Biggerstaff, George 
Fischer, Yin-maw Kau, Theodore Lowi, Herbert 
Passin, Peter Schran, Robert Smith, and Ezra 
Vogel for their comments on an earlier draft of 
this paper. Also, I wish to acknowledge with 
gratitude grants from the Joint Committee on 
Contemporary China of the Social Science Re- 
search Council and from the Cornell Committee 
of the London-Cornell Project: which supported 
my research for the academic year 1964-65. An 
earlier version of this paper was delivered at the 
Annual Meeting, American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C., September 9, 
1965. 

1 For a discussion of some of the literature on 
Chinese cities see Norton S. Ginsburg, “Urban 
and ‘Non-Western’ Areas,” in 
Philip M. Hauser and Leo F. Schnore: (eds.), 
The Study of Urbanization (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1965), pp. 327-331. 

2 In this analysis, I have relied particularly on 


lar emphasis will be placed on the interrelation- 
ships of urban social mobility and industrializa- 
tion and on the implications of these interrela- 
tionships for political legitimacy in the Chinese 
People’s Republic. 

Following the time-honored Chinese system 
of evaluating occupations, the official was ac- 
corded unmatched prestige. The general citi- 
zenry, well beneath all officials, was classified 
into scholars, peasants, artisans, and mer- 
chants—in descending order of rank—with a 
tiny group of declassed individuals placed far 
below them. The legal and customary classifi- 
cations frequently failed to account for the 
sometimes prominani role of wealthy merchants 
and for the key place of the educational and 
examination systems in undermining the con- 
straints placed on occupational positions. Yet, 
in the Ming period at least, the attempt of the 
wealthy to transform economic power into 
socio-political status through the purchase of 
official ranks and titles or the special promotion 
of their sons in preparation for the degree ex- 
aminations proved to be only partially success- 
ful. On the other hand, the examination system 
in the Ming does appear to have provided a 
regular avenue to power and position. Mobility 
for sons of non-officials competing in the exams, 
irrespective of wealth, thus “resulted in a de- 
gree of fluidity comparable with that of modern 
‘open’ societies.”? This apparent “fluidity” 
blurred the class distinctions among com- 
moners, and by the end of the Ming era, social 
mobility, both up and down the hierarchical 
ladder, seems to have been a significant fact of 
Chinese life. 

Furthermore, official practices of routinely 
transferring members of the imperial bureau- 





“Aspects of Social Mobility in China, 1868-1911,” 
Comparative Studies in Society and History, 1 
(1959), 330-359; Ping-ti Ho, The Ladder of Suc- 
cess in Imperial China: Aspects of Social Mobility, 
1368-1911 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1962); Robert. M. Marsh, The Mandarins: 
The Circulation of Elites in China, 1600-1900 
(New York: Free Press, 1961); and Johanna M. 
Menzel (ed.), The Chinese Civil Service: Career 
Open to Talent? (Boston: Heath, 1963). 

3 Ho, “Aspects of Social Mobility,” p. 336. 


Wolfram Eberhard, Social M ability in Traditional ais La Me | 
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cracy to new localities reinforced this fluidity, 
and as a result of both official and non-official 
movement the turnover of the populations of 
Chinese cities in Ming times may have reached 
a substantial percentage. Few reliable and 
consistent population data on urban China in 
pre-modern years have yet come to light, how- 
ever, and we can only surmise that the rela- 
tively high degree of sccial mobility produced 
the turnover of urban residents in significant 
numbers. It is well known that in the Ming era 
the ruling class found it difficult to perpetuate 
itself over more than two or three generations 
and that disestablished families commonly re- 
turned to their ancestral village homes after 
the onset of irreversible declines in family for- 
tunes. Few stayed on in the cities and entered 
low-status mercantile occupations, and in gen- 
eral the Confucian system of recruitment and 
placement barred former officials from mer- 
chant roles. In sum, the city as the “social 
setting” for the upwardly mobile was even less 
a center for expanding economic activity and 
non-conformist behavior than was the coun- 
tryside.® 

Fairly high rates of social mobility with low 
levels of socio-economic development appears 
to have been the predominant pattern for the 
society in pre-seventeenth century China.® 


1 For evidence on the turnover of households in 
early Japanese cities, see Robert J. Smith, 
“Aspects of Mobility in Pre-Industrial Japanese 
Cities,” Comparative Studies in Society and 
History, 5 (1963), 416-423. Wolfram Eberhard 
discusses the effect of population turnover on ur- 
ban culture in the areas of South China which he 
studied. 

5 On the question of high rates of social mobil- 
ity in traditional societies, see Seymour Martin 
Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobility in 
Industrial Society (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1962), pp. 62-64; 
and Seymour Martin Lipset, “Research Problems 
in the Comparative Analysis of Mobility and De- 
velopment,” International Social Science Journal, 
16 (1964), 35-48. Marion J. Levy discusses the 
“source of motivation for a flight of both talent 
and capital from the merchant role” in “Contrast- 
ing Factors in the Modernization of China and 
Japan,” Economice Development and Cultural 
Change, 2 (1953), 161-197. 

6 The amount and level of economic develop- 
ment in the pre-Ch’ing period remains the subject 
of cofgiderable controversy. Many Chinese 
writers &nd most Japanese Marxist economic his- 
torians insist that ‘budding capitalism” existed 
for centuries prior to the intensification of 
Western contacts. 
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But when the Ch’ing rulers seized power in 
1644, social practice came to diverge sharply 
from the prevailing ideal that the poor and; 
humble could, if qualified, attain elite status by _ 
means of competitive examinations. Seeking ` 
the services and allegiance of the existing body ‘ 
of officials held over from the Ming, the Chting 
leaders established precedents by which the 
men in power could place potential rivals at a 
decided disadvantage in the competitive pro- 
cess. The urban bias in the selection system was 
also intensified.” Members of official circles 
were permitted to recommend candidates for 
special sittings of the examinations on certain 
occasions, and the deepening military and 
economic crisis that beset the Ch’ing govern- 
ment helped magnify the pressures toward the 
creation of informal alliances between officials 
and wealthy merchants and landlords. Fur- 
thermore, such alliances were stamped with 
semi-official approval when the practice of sell- 
ing titles, ranks, and studentships was ex- 
panded, and were even further regularized in 
the catastrophic period of the late nineteenth 
century by the inauguration of the kuan-tu 
shang-pan (official supervision and merchant 
management) enterprises. In the context of 
foreign incursions and the decay of political au- 
thority, these latter developments signaled the 
near collapse of the idealized system of mobility 
based on classical scholarship and impersonal 
competition. What remained of the traditional 
system of recruitment of youth into the govern-™ 7 
ment was dealt a further blow with the issuance 
of the 1905 edict abolishing the examination `. 
system.’ At the same time, the increased em- 


7P’an Kuang-tan and Fei Usiao-t’ung, ‘City 
and Village: The Inequality of Opportunity,” in 
Menzel, op. cit., pp. 9-21. 

8 The best study of these enterprises is Albert 
Feuerwerker, China’s Early Industrialization: 
Sheng Hsuan-huat (1844-1916) and Mandarin 
Enterprise (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1958). Feuerwerker and others indirectly 
raise the problem of the extent to which elite roles 
began to undergo fundamental changes in the 
Ch’ing in response to the pressures of industrial- 
ization. It should be emphesized that the kuan-tu 
shang-pan enterprises served highly limited pur- 
poses and did: not include the treaty-port in- 
dustries and businesses which originated later.—~a 

? I have attempted to deal with some of the 
problems surrounding the abolition of the exami- 
nation system in my “Party Cadres in Commu- 
nist China’, in James S. Coleman (ed.), Educa- 
tion and Political Development (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1965), chap. XII. See also 
Wolfgang Franke, Reform and Abolition of the 
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phasis on economic growth could have given 
higher ratings to those non-official merchant 
“poles needed for development. Yet no means 
/ could be found to turn the eyes of educated 
youth away from the lure of officialdom. The 
Chinese also lacked ways to displace those who 
had already moved into key economic roles 
and thus to attract first-rate managerial talent 
on a long-term basis. The momentum of rural- 
urban movement appears to have continued, 
moreover, and thereby to have aggravated the 
sense of frustration among lower-class youth 
drawn to the cities, particularly after the col- 
lapse of the Ch’ing and the series of humiliating 
defeats inflicted on China by various foreign 
powers. It was in this mood that the conflicting 
ra.doetrines of the West were received by China’s 
urben youth. 

In the Ming, the Chinese system maximized 
mobility in the context of minimal develop- 
ment; immediately prior to the collapse of the 
Ch’ing, upward social mobility had been de- 
liberately impeded in the effort to strengthen 
and industrialize the nation. When the imperial 
reign ended in the Revolution of 1911, the 
political authority necessary for successful 
industrialization disintegrated or devolved onto 
the shoulders cf power-oriented satraps. In the 
chaos that followed, the scarce resources 
needed for continued industrial growth— 
money, talent, and motivation—withered 
away. The growth of.modern manufacturing 
was slow, as one economist has noted, “not 

` only because of political instability and lack of 
effective demand in the stagnant economy, but 
also because, by treaty limitations, tariffs on 
foreign goods were low.”° By the end of the 
third decade of this century, China had also 
lost—or was rapidly losing—any semblance of 
generalized channels of access to status for 
talented and educated youth. The consequences 
of this situation were to determine the issues in 





Traditional Chinese Examination System (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1960). 

10 Ta-chung Liu and Kung-chia Yeh, The Eco- 
nomy of the Chinese Mainland: National Income 
and Economic Development, 1933-1959 (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1965), p. 8. This 
generalization can be challenged on the basis of 
data provided in R. H. Tawney, Land and Labour 

Ie China (London: Allen and Unwin, 1932), pp. 
122 and 196. His data are, however, subject to 
various interpretations and, on balance, he con- 
cludes that the record of factory industrialization 
“with some honourable exceptions, has not been 
good, and the question of the conditions under 
which it is to develop is one of the vital problems 
confronting China” (p. 110). 
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the political competition that beset China for 
the next decades. Within the scope of this 
brief paper, I shall attempt to highlight only 
those aspects of the situation which appear to 
have been crucial in the urban outlook and 
policies of the Chinese Communist Party. 


Il. THE ALLIANCE OF CLASSES, CITIES, AND 
THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT: THE 
CASE OF TANGSHAN 


To recapitulate, as Ch’ing power fell apart, 
an operative coalition developed among the 
economic, political, and military elites. An 
overlapping of personnel in the several domains 
of what C. Wright Mills called “the higher 
circles” distinguished the Ch’ing and early 
Republican leadership from that of its prede- 
cessors. No longer was the sphere of officialdom 
relatively isolated. Wealth, status, and political 
power had become commensurate and were 
frequently interchangeable. The inviolate stan- 
dards of bureaucratic conduct largely disap- 
peared; nepotism and corruption flourished 
and were even encouraged. Guided by this new 
code of conduct, Chinese business and political 
leaders retained the city as the unchallenged 
center of status and power and set the tone for 
urban life. The bits and parts of Chinese 
modernization, as Marion Levy put it, became 
concentrated in the urban pockets of North and 
East China, while rural China—especially in 
the Central and Western areas—remained 
abysmally backward.# 

In the political and social chaos which per- 


u P, A. Sorokin in his definitive study of mobil- 
ity (Social Mobility [New York: Harper, 1927}) 
makes the point that “since the growth of cities, 
they have almost completely monopolized the 
function of social promotion of individuals. All 
channels of social promotion have been con- 
centrated in the city.” China does not appear to 
have been an exception to this rule. 

12 This echoes the classic argument made by 
R. H. Tawney (op. cit., pp. 137-138) that from the 
viewpoint of development there were two Chinas. 
This argument has been picked up in some studies 
of the two competing elites. Robert C. North, for 
example, in his Kuominiang and Chinese Commu- 
nist Elites (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1952), p. 63, emphasizes the rural-urban differ- 
ences between the backgrounds of the leading 
Communists and Nationalists. He also notes the 
inclusion of 22 persons identified as ‘‘merchant- 
scholar or wealthy merchant’ and “other 
merchants” in the Kuomintang Central Execu- 
tive Committees as contrasted with only two from 
these categories in the Communist Political 
Bureaus (p. 47). 
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vaded the Chinese scene in the decade after the 
establishment of the Republic, the cities 
throughout the Middle Kingdom experienced 
in common the same concatenation of events: 
sporadic industrialization, low levels of mobil- 
ity, high aspiration with an equally high sense 
of personal frustration among the youth, and 
humiliation by foreigners..* These were the 
social ingredients that together sparked pro- 
. grams of political action and laid the ground- 
work for the May Fourth Movement in 1919. 
That movement, begun in Peking as a student 
protest demonstration against the transfer of 
the Shantung peninsula to Japan by the Ver- 
sailles Conference, ran its course almost exclu- 
sively in urban areas, first among the youth 
and thence in the workers’ groups and business 
communities. 

Furthermore, this urban bias found in the 
May Fourth Movement persisted in the out- 
look of the leadership and the policies of the 
two major parties which emerged in the midst 
of the hullabaloo. A countervailing tendency in 
favor of the rural population may also be 
traced to the writings of this period, but the 
urban outlook clearly predominated. While the 
main struggle against the warlords in the 1920’s 
constrained the full expression of these two 
tendencies, after the collapse of the Kuomin- 
tang-Communist united front in 1927, the 
Nationalists crushed the Red forces, identified 
unreservedly with the urban-rural elites, and 
left the political advantages to be gained from 
an identity with the lower, and largely rural, 
classes to the Communist Party by default.4 
The fissure that led to this fairly clear-cut di- 
vision of the Chinese revolution had long been 
visible, although the final outcome was far 
from inevitable. 

In view of the slow development of that 
fissure, I believe that it is a mistake to overer- 


13 See Chow Tse-tsung, The May Fourth Move- 
ment: Intellectual Revolution in Modern China 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960), 
chap. II. During the First World War, Chinese 
industry benefited from the sharp decreases in 
imports only to be disadvantaged again after the 
Armistice by renewed trade with the West. 

“u See Harold R. Isaacs, The Tragedy of the 
Chinese Revolution (2nd rev. ed.; Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1961), esp. chaps. V and 
IX. The details on the class support for the various 
parties and factions are much more complex than 
ean be described here. For example, the need for 
revenues, particularly during the war against 
Japan, forced the Kuomintang to rely heavily cn 
the modern and international sectors of the 
Chinese economy. 
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phasize the rural bias in the early statements 
and experience of selected leaders of the Chinese 
Communist Party. According to his own ad-; _ 
mission, Mao T'se-tung, for one, did not “fully 
realize” the importance of the peasantry un- ,¢ 
til mid-1925, or many years after his contact 
with Li Ta-chao, the Communist leader most 
conscious of China’s peasantry. Certainly Li 
had championed the revolutionary role of the 
peasantry in the early years; his views, how- 
ever, did not comprise a rejection of the city as 
such but only a denunciation of the city’s cor- 
ruption and unhealthy conditions.’ A month 
after he wrote his famous article lauding the 
wholesomeness of the village, Li penned a short 
essay for Mei-chow p’ing-lun (Weekly Critic) 
in which he analyzed the life of the working, 
man in the North China city of Tangshan, par- 
ticularly the 9,000 miners in the Kailan coal 
mines located there.!” He spoke of the need for 
orderly and purposeful strikes, a theme on 
which he was to generalize several weeks later 
in a May Day commemorative essay. 18 On 
balance, Li Ta-chao as well as most other 
early Party leaders cannot be judged as foes of 
the city. As in times past, the city still held the 
apparent key to political power as well as their 
own futures. 

An understanding of the importance of the 
city in the development of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party is essential to an adequate eval- 
uation of the actual policies pursued by the 
Party, even after its visible urban appanstun 
had been substantially smashed in 1927.9 In. 
many cities, the municipal Party organization 
survived the suppression effort and continued 


15 See Maurice Meisner, “Li Ta-chao and the 
Origins of Chinese Marxism,” unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation (Chicago, 1962); and Stuart R. 
Schram, The Political Thought of Mao Tse-tung 
(New York: Praeger, 1963), pp. 7-21. 

u Li Ta-chao, “Ch’ing-nien yü nung-ts’un” 
[Youth and the Village], in Zi Ta-chao hstian-chi 
[Selected Works of Li Ta-chao] (Peking: Jen- 
min ch’u-pan she, 1962), pp. 146-150. 

17 Ibid., pp. 158-154. 

18 [bid., pp. 171-172; see also his longer essay 
on the May Day holiday the following year, ibid., 
pp. 311-326. The most extensive treatment of 
Li’s thought thus far in print is Benjamin 4A 
Schwartz, Chinese Communism and the Rise of 
Mao (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1951), chap. I. 

18 This discussion is based primarily on John W. 
Lewis, Leadership in Communist China (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1963), esp. chaps. I and 
VI. 
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to organize unions and lead strikes.?° Given the 
Kuomintang’s class orientation and preference 
per, fhe city alone, the Chinese Communists 
were able to establish the only meaningful 
links between the city and countryside and the 
most comprehensive apparatus providing ac- 
cess to higher status for upwardly mobile 


peasants and workers. On the basis of these’ 


links and its rural-urban organization, the 
Party leadership reestablished its legitimacy. 
By the mid-1930’s Communist writings on 
cadre recruitment began to carry the flavor of 
the classics in their emphasis on the selection 
and promotion of leaders of “talent and worth- 
iness.” Like the Ming, mobility in the Party 
did not depend on economic growth; unlike the 
@Ming, the mobility of Communist cadres be- 
came closely bound to the war effort under 
Party guidance. 

Seen from the perspective of strategy and 
tactics, this war effort fundamentally shaped 
the Communist Party’s outlook and operations. 
The leadership under Mao Tse-tung could not 
develop independent tactics for the city. The 
development of suitable operational and train- 
ing procedures thereby became decisively 
weighted in favor of strictly rural problems and 


20 Although sample quotations from Mao 
Tse-tung’s writings must be used with care, some 
indication of Mao’s persistent views on the urban 
role. aiter 1926 can be gained from the following 
examples taken from volume I of his Selected 
Works (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1964), 

as checked against the original Chinese versions: 
1) “Though not very numerous, the industrial 
proletariat represents China’s new productive 
forces, is the most progressive class in modern 
China and has become the leading force inthe 
revolutionary movement. We can see the im- 
portant position of the industrial proletariat in the 
Chinese revolution from the strength it has dis- 
played in the strikes of the last four years. ...”’ 
(March 1926, p. 18); 2) “Yet in the last few 
months, both in the north and in the south, there 
has been a growth of organized strikes by the 
workers in the cities and of insurrections by the 
peasants in the countryside. ... (W)hether it is 
possible for the people’s political power in small 
[rural areas to last depends on whether the na- 
“tion-wide revolutionary situation continues to de- 
-aop”’ (October 5, 1928, pp. 64, 66); 3) “The 
democratic revolution...is a long process of 
struggle, of struggle for leadership in which suc- 
cess depends on the work of the Communist 
Party in raising the level of political conscious- 
ness and organization both of the proletariat and 
of the peasantry and urban petty bourgeoisie” 
(May 7, 1937, p. 290). 
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objectives.» And, an important ambivalence 
thus began to manifest itself within the Com- 
munist outlook. Thereafter that outlook came 
to combine a long-range urban-oriented strat- 
egy with predominantly rural-centered political 
tactics. Hence, in 1949 the Party reasserted its 
fundamental urban strategy without having 
relevant operational techniques at its com- 
mand. As will be seen, with the rejection of the 
urban focus in 1960, on the other hand, it 
placed exclusive faith in its rural-centered tac- 
tics while lacking thereafter in the cities an 
appropriate set of strategic objectives. 

While the rural membership of the Party 
clearly played the principal role and rural base 
areas were the main centers of operation®?— 
especially after the collapse of the various ur- 
ban uprisings from 1927 to 1930—the Commu- 
nist Party never abandoned its explicit hope of 
returning to the cities, the bastions of socio- 
economic power in China. The urban arm of 
the Party had sufficient strength in some cen- 
ters to establish an escape pipeline for urban 
intellectuals and workers wishing to flee to 
Yenan or other Communist areas and join the 
Party cause. The mass orientation of the Com- 
munists was thus not simply directed toward 
the peasantry. Although dangerously threat- 
ened in the cities, the Communists continued 
to provide a major—and in the Japanese-occu- 
pied areas the only—regularized channel to 
higher status for urban Chinese youth. Indeed 
a sufficiently large proportion of the Commu- 
nist Party in the countryside was composed of 
“petty bourgeois” intellectuals that Party 
leader. Liu Shao-ch’i was forced to declare in 
1945; “The social origin of our Party member- 
ship does not determine the character of our 
Party.” He added that most of the urban 
intellectuals in the Party had studied Marxism- 
Leninism and Mao’s revolutionary theory and 


21 For a fuller development of this theme see 
John W. Lewis, “The Siudy of Chinese Political 
Culture,” World Politics, 18 (1966), 5038-524. 

22 Robert C. North states: “Near the end of 
1926 at least 66 percent of Chinese Communist 
Party membership could be classified as pro- 
letarian. Another 22 percent were considered to 
be intellectuals. Only 5 percent were peasants, 
and 2 percent were soldiers. But by the early 
months of 1930, elements which could possibly be 
labeled working class totaled only 8 percent of the 
Chinese Communist Party membership, while 
the number of industrial workers was ‘still smaller, 
accounting for only 2 percent’ of Party member- 
ship.” Op. cit., pp. 32-33. 

23 Liu Shao-ch’i, On the Party [May 1945] 
(Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1954), p. 18. 
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had changed “their old viewpoints or styles of 
work,’’4 The long-term emphasis, according to 
Liu, remained on the working class and its 


coordinated campaign with the peasantry in. 


preparation “for the liberation of the cities 
when the moment arrives.’ Hence as the 
Communists reestablished and bolstered their 
authority in the spirit of patriotism, urban 
areas continued to play an important part in 
their plans. 

Because of the character of the war against 
Japan, the Communists gave principal empha- 
sis to the peasantry and villages but kept alive 
contacts with selected cities for purposes of 
harrassment of the enemy and recruitment of 
personnel. In a major report in 1938, Mao 
pointed out that the Japanese-occupied cities 
would be conquered from China’s countryside, 
the temporary “center of gravity” of all opera- 
tions.” By this use of the term “center of grav- 
ity,” Mao in no way implied the abandonment 
of the urban struggle any more than the 1948 
shift of the “center” back to the cities meant 
that the Chinese Communists were no longer 
concerned with the peasantry. Mao argued for 
a many-sided assault on the Japanese forces, 
and one of the important components in the 
struggle was the city. His strategy in this re- 
spect may be seen in part by an examination of 
the Communist-led strike in the North China 
coal-mining and industrial city of Poets 
in 1938.27 

In the spring of that year, 7,000 miners and 
workers in the Tangshan area commenced a 
series of strikes which, in July, culminated in a 
coordinated uprising under the leadership of 
Li Yiin-ch’ang (see below). This effort formed 
part of a plan to divert Japanese troops at 
Tangshan from engaging elements of the Com- 
munist Eighth Route Army which had moved 
into East Hopei from the west.?® According to 
Chalmers Johnson, the Communists hoped to 
threaten the entire East Hopei puppet-con- 
trolled region, particularly the main communi- 
cation arteries and the Kailan collieries at 


2 Ibid., pp. 19-22. 

2 [bid., p. 27. 

2 Mao Tse-tung, Lun hsin chieh-tuan [On the 
New Stage] (Hong Kong: Hsin min-chu ch’u- 
pan she, 1949), sect. III, 14. 

27 This discussion will form part of a larger 
work on the political development of Tanshan, in 
progress. 

28 K’ang-jth chan-cheng shih-ch’i chieh ~fang- 
ch'ü kai-k’uang [The General Conditions of the 
Liberated Areas in the Anti-Japanese War 
Period] (Peking: Jen-min ch’u-pan she, 1953), pp. 
1-2, 24, 
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Tangshan.?? In support of the Red invasion, 
tens of thousands of peasants in the area joined 
by the workers from Tangshan set loose a wave 
of violence, and most of the work in the mines 
and factories temporarily ceased.*° To this, the 
Japanese responded with systematic terror, 
beginning their notorious san-kuang (Japanese: 
sankd-seisaku) policy of reprisals.*! Under this 
battering and despite extraordinary losses, the 
Communists formed tke East Hopei “base 
area” with Tangshan as one of the principal. 
operational centers. Mcre than 2,000 miners 
permanently joined the ranks of the local 
guerrillas, forming the leadership core of the 
partisans in the area.” 

Among the many consequences of the es- 
tablishment of the East Hopei “base area’’, 
then was the promotion of an important Tela- ~" 
tionship between the countryside and cities. 
In the vicinity of Tangshan at least, this rela- 
tionship affected the Party’s policies concerning 
recruitment and promotions. In particular, 
many cadres from urban areas gained positions 
of leadership in the guerrilla apparatus and 
continued to direct the work of the Party in 
Tangshan and other cities in coordination with 
that in the rural areas. Many of the posts that 
opened up in the course of the bloody san- 
kuang suppression drives of the Japanese came 
to be filled by men from Tangshan. Indeed, the 
leader of the base area around Tangshan, Li 
Yiin-ch’ang,* had launched his Party career 
in the city at the age of 28, Li, born in 1908, ay 
relative of Li Ta-chao, helped engineer the’ 
1938 strikes in the mines and shortly there- 
after became Party secretary and military 
commander of the local guerrilla district. He 


29 Chalmers Johnson, Peasant Nationalism and 
Communist Power: The Emergence of Revolution- 
ary China, 1987-1946 (Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1962), pp. 113-115. 

3 See Tang-shan lao-tung jih-pao [Tangshan 
Labor Daily, hereafter cited as TSLTJP], July 2 
and 5, 1951, April 6, 1958. 

a The san-kuang policy was “kill all, burn all, 
loot all.” Johnson, op. cit., pp. 55-56. Contrary to 
Johnson, the Chinese state that the policy began 
in 1938, not in 1940 after the Hundred Regi- 
ments’ Offensive. 

32 Israel Epstein, “The Kailan 
China Reconstructs, 12 (1953), 2-7. 

3 For Li’s biography, see TSLTJP, July 5, 
1951, and April 6, 1958; Kasumigaseki Associa- 
tion, Gendai Chugoku jinmei jiten [Biographical 
Dictionary of Modern China] (Tokyo: Könan 
shoin, 1957), pp. 605-606; and Ta-kung pao she 
(ed.), Jen-min shou-ts'e 1863 [People’s Handbook 
for 1963] (Peking: Ta-kung pao she, 1963), p. 137. 
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continued to rise in the Party after 1938 and 
in 1962 was elevated to full membership on the 

.Party’s Central Control Commission. It was 
the forces under Li’s command that “liberated” 
Tangshan on December 12, 1948. 

In the years after 1938, many cadres of 
worker-intellectual origins began their careers 
in the Party. A larger study in progress of the 
post-1948 Tangshan elite will show that the 
men who moved into positions of authority in 
Tangshan after the takeover had long ties with 
the city and had usually come from urban 
backgrounds. In the Japanese-occupied areas, 
the Communists fought a daily war for sur- 
vival, and in the decisive process of leadership 
selection, Party leaders rather consistently ap- 

¿pear to have given preference to those from 
urban China. And one of the major grievances 
aired by peasant cadres after 1949 was the 
Party’s apparent reluctance to detail them to 
leading posts in the cities. In the earlier years 
of the People’s Republic, however, the large 
and expanding need of the Party for all “men 
of talent” gave promise of rapid promotions to 
able and ambitious youth irrespective of social 
or geographical origins. This nation-wide ex- 
pansion of the bureaucracy helped soften the 
blow for rural youth who had pinned their 
hopes on the Party for rapid advancement 
from obscurity to power. 

Consider, for example, the career of Yen 
Tack’ai, a 24-year-old worker from East Hopei 

rin 1938 and participant in the mining strike at 

\ Tangshan. As part of the Liberation Army 
forces entering Tangshan in 1948, Yen, then 
34, headed the all-powerful military control 
commission for Tangshan. In this capacity, he 
posted military-Party representatives in all 
major industrial and governmental organiza- 
tions and coordinated the movements of all 
cadres taking over official positions. It was his 
job to see that, as Chou En-lai later put it, 
“the policy of ‘the wholesale taking over’ of 
intellectuals from the old society” was carried 
out and that “the vast majority of them were 
kept on in suitable posts, some even being 
given responsible positions.’’ 

For the next six years Yen seemed to be 


% These biographical details of Yen Ta-k’ai’s 
v life are largely drawn from TSLTJP for the years 
950, 1951, and 1952. 

3% Chou En-lai, Report on the Question of Intel- 
lectuals [January 14, 1956] (Peking: Foreign 
Languages Press, 1956), p. 8. In 1949-50, 
2,700,000 new members joined the Party (Shih- 
shih shou-ts’e [Current Events Handbook], No. 
16, 1951), and Chou suggests that many of these 
were intellectuals. 
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everywhere in Tangshan. In addition to his 
military position, he held posts in the Party 
(deputy and second secretary), the Government 
Council (member and acting mayor) the All- 
Circles Consultative Committee, the labor 
union (chairman), and the Kailan mines (secre- 
tary of the Party committee). In addition to his 
shifting and overlapping official posts, Yen 
headed or held a ranking position on the main 
committees established by the government and 
Party to complete limited tasks; these included 
preparatory committees for major meetings 
and holidays, the various “‘resist-America, aid- 
Korea” committees, the committee for the 
construction of the workers’ hospital, and 
committees to investigate cases concerning 
counterrevolutionaries, evaluate and select la- 
bor models, investigate austerity in the factor- 
ies, and construct workers’ dormitories. While 
others rose and fell, stumbled at ideological or 
administrative barriers, or transferred to com- 
parable posts in other cities, Yen carried on in 
Tangshan until 1954. He was then promoted 
to the rank of vice-governor of Hopei and 
deputy secretary of the Hopei Provincial Party 
Committee. At 52, Yen Ta-k’ai symbolizes the 
mobile revolutionary generation. He is the 
prototype of Mao’s ideal successor. 

The men typified by Yen Ta-ka’i also sym- 
bolize the Party’s achievement in restoring 
avenues for the recruitment and advancement 
of talented men in China. Superficially, the 
Chinese pattern of vertical social mobility in 
the 1948-1952 period appears to have been 
similar to that of the Ming era: emphasis on 
talent, fairly rapid turnovers of the local elites, 
high status for political leadership, rural-urban 
movement, and a bias in favor of urban intel- 
lectuals. Yet, great differences between the two 
patterns are also evident (such as the extensive 
overlapping of the elites and the existence of 
multiple paths to selection and promotion in 
the Communist period). The patterns of mobil- 
ity, extraordinarily complicated by the recent 
accession to power of the Communist leader- 
ship, remained unclear in the reconstruction 
years (1949-1952) as former military cadres 
and soldiers moved into unfamiliar civilian 
jobs. Wide gaps existed between an individual’s 
power and his prestige and between his position 
and style of life. And the situation was con- 
fused for the additional reasons that the new 
status values had yet to be inculcated on a 
nation-wide basis and the goals of the state 
against which talent would be judged were still 


3 I am particularly indebted to Ezra Vogel for 
his insights concerning the problem of status in 
the early years of the Chinese People’s Republic. 
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to be fully promulgated. In the revolutionary 
war Mao had resurrected the channels for the 
upward mobility of China’s youth. After the 
“liberation” his main task, never previously 
accomplished in China, was to maintain a high 
rate of career advancement among broad ses- 
tions of the population in support of programs 
of industrialization. The principal locus for its 
accomplishment, Mao stipulated, would be the 
city. Here would be the major contest, the main 
arena for the legitimation of his newly-wcn 
power. 


Ill. THE NEW CENTER OF GRAVITY: 
MOBILITY AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 
IN URBAN CHINA 


In 1948, as a prelude to this task, Mao Ts2- 
tung set out to achieve two intermediate ob- 
jectives. First, he ordered his forces to consider 
the city as the new center of gravity in the 
revolutionary struggle and his army to be 
turned into a working force.3? Secondly, he 
sought to restore production and bring the 
existing socio-economic apparatus of the 
‘newly-liberated areas” under firm Party con- 
trol. Attainment of this second objective would 
involve, Mao said in 1949, the transformaticn 
of the consumer-cities into producer-cities. 
Only on this basis could ‘‘the people’s political 
power be consolidated.’’8 In setting forth the 
guidelines for these priority objectives, more- 
over, Mao made clear that no change should 
detract from the superlative status assigned to 
the Party and its cadres and that the mood and 
tempo of the revolution must be maintained.** 
Everything would have to undergo transforma- 
tion but the Communist outlook and the need 
for firm Party control. 


37 For the basic articles on Mao’s new thinking 
on the city, see Mao Tse-tung, Selected Worcs 
(Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1961), IV, pp. 
247—249, 269-277, 337-839, and 361-375. For en 
early discussion of Communist policies toward 
cities, see H. Arthur Steiner, “Chinese Commi- 
nist Urban Policy,” this Review, 44 (1950), 47- 
63. 

33 Mao ‘Tse-tung, “Report to the Second 
Plenary Session...” [March 5, 1949], Selected 
Works, IV, pp. 363-355. This same theme has 
been independently picked up by some Western 
scholars. See, for example, Bert F. Hoselitz, 
“Generative and Parasitic Cities,” Economie De- 
velopment and Cultural Change, 3 (1955), 278-294. 

39 I have treated this theme of revolutionary 
struggle in my “Revolutionary Struggle and the 
Second Generation in Communist China,” The 
China Quarterly, No. 21 (January-March 1968), 
126-147. 
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It is against these objectives and the value 
scheme by which they came to be interpreted 
that Mao’s broader task of maintaining hig 
rates of upward mobility in support of t 
Party’s programs for industrialization must be , 
viewed. To develop its legitimacy, the Party’ 
would have to open to the main bodies of the 
youth and educated an expanding number of 
posts leading to higher salaries and greater 
power. Given Mao’s inflexible political values, 
the Party would have to redefine and rank 
anew all posts according to these values. In 
theory, at least, high status would not be de- 
termined primarily by the requirements for 
those talents and motivations found in indus- 
trial societies, although the industrialization of 
China was made a prime social goal. Nonethe- 
less, under the pressures of the social changes 
initiated by the Party in its effort to modernize 
the country, the actual ranking of classes began 
to diverge from the approved pattern, seriously 
challenging the validity of the ideal system. It 
is this increasing divergence of real from ideal 
patterns that came to threaten the legitimacy 
of the Party in urban China in the late 1950’s 
and to which the discussion now turns. 

Although the limits of space do not permit 
a full description of the Communist method of 
class analysis, a brief outline of their ideal sta- 
tus system will help to iJuminate the problems 
which later developed in China’s cities. As Mao 
Tse-tung and other major Communists had 
viewed the matter of classes and class elites i 
Chinese society over tke years, the following 
hierarchical ordering had emerged: 


1. The ruling elite or “vanguard” selected ac- 
cording to political standards of activeness 
and reliability and ideological standards of 
Party “consciousness.” 

a. Party cadres (tang kan-pu): the top 
leadership assigned to posts in the Party 
apparatus and ranked according to geo- 
graphical level (national, regional, pro- 
vincial, Asien, or municipal, etc.) and 
intra-agency assignment. Non-party 
cadres who are also Party members 
(tang-ytian kan-pu) rank almost on a par 
with this elite group. These latter cadres 
hold posts outside the Party apparatus. 

b. Party members: ranked according to full 
and probationary members with f 
members having longer service in senior 
positions—particularly if they parti- 
cipated in some memorable event. 

c. Young Communist League members: 
ranked into leading and rank-and-file 
elements and by political standards ac- 
cording to worthiness for membership in 
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the Chinese Communist Party. Members 
of the League are usually drawn from the 
Young Pioneers. 

. Non-Party cadres: ordered along the 
same lines as Party cadres. These cadres 
hold posts in the non-Party apparatus. 
As noted above, those who are simul- 
taneously Party members ‘(tang yüan 
kan-pu)* or League members have higher 
status than those who are not Party 
members (fei-tang kan-pu). They are se- 
lected for political and technical achieve- 
ments and have been the principal targets 
for reform in the “red and expert” cam- 
paigns. 

2. The working class and its allies (“the 

people”) selected and ranked according to 

combined economic (particularly degrees of 
ownership and “exploitation”), political, 
and performance criteria as follows: 

a. Workers: differentiated according to 
skills and activeness. Highest status in 
theory is given to the workers most active 
in production and study. 

b. Peasants: elaborately subdivided in the 
early years but now usually ranked into 
poor peasants, lower-middle peasants, 
middle peasants, and rich peasants, in 
descending order of status according to 
categories of exploitation and ownership 
of the means of production. The first two 
groups, now frequently combined as 
“poor and lower-middle peasants,” are 
placed on a par with workers in the over- 
all ranking, and a superior place is given 
to revolutionary army men and de- 
pendents of Communist martyrs. 

c. Intellectuals and petty bourgeoisie: dif- 
ferentiated according to educational and 
professional attainment and to standards 
of political reliability. Many intellectuals 
and professional technicians holding 
posts as cadres have sometimes raised 
their low rating, but most rank with or 
only slightly above the petty bourgeois 
classes from which they allegedly origi- 
nated. This class came under full-scale 
attack in 1966 with the inauguration of 


aes 


40 According to Professor A. Doak Barnett, 
“tang yuan kan-pu” applies to all Party members 
who are cadres not only in the government, mass 

“organizations, military units, and communes, but 
also in the Party administration. Thus, this term 
would include the tang kan-pu, although I have 
arbitrarily separated the two groups of cadres 
here. Tang ytian kan-pu is always used together 
with and in contrast to the term non-Party 
cadres (fei-tang kan-pu). 
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the “great cultural revolution” against 
professionalism and the scientific-tech- 
nical outlook. 

d. National bourgeoisie: scheduled to dis- 
appear but allowed to cooperate with 
the Communists on a controlled basis; 
all enterprises belonging to this group 
were effectively nationalized in 1955- 
1956 with the device of “‘state-private 
joint ownership.” 

3. The declassed “enemies of the people” 
made up of assorted groups of ‘“‘counter- 
revolutionaries” and “those social forces 
and groups which resist the socialist revolu- 
tion and are hostile io and try to wreck 
socialist construction.” Most of the survi- 
vors of this group are serving (or have 
served) sentences in prisons or “reform 
through labor” camps. 


Membership in any one of the above status 
groupings was determined on the basis of a 
complex set of standards which had “‘different 
meanings” in “different historical periods,’’# 
Much more should be said about each of these 
categories, but the main point to be made here 
is that Mao Tse-tung in the initial years of the 
People’s Republic expected future patterns of 
social mobility to adhere fairly precisely to the 
hierarchical ideal above and that social power 
would increasingly become centered in the 
cities. Peasants could aspire to become workers 
(though not necessarily urban dwellers), and 
all “people” could legitimately seek to attain 
ruling group status. As one moved up the 
ladder, political criteria for selection and ad- 
vancement would carry ever greater weight. Or, 
as it was stated in another study,“ the training 
of the general population would be based on 
the needs of industrialization, and thus retrain- 
ing according to political values would have to 
take place for the young members of the ruling 
elite. 


41 For a discussion of the bourgeoisie and the 
“united front,” see Lewis, Leadership in Com- 
munist China, pp. 23-81. 

# Mao, On the Correct Handling of Contradic- 
tions Among the People [February 27, 1957] (Pe- 
king: Foreign Languages Press, 1957), pp. 8-9. 

43 The problem of peasant movement to the 
cities has been a recurring one in Communist 
China. For the many references on the problem 
from 1952-1957, see John Philip Emerson, 
‘Manpower Absorption in the Non-Agricultural 
Branches of the Economy of Communist China, 
1953-1958,” The China Quarterly, No. 7 (July— 
September 1961), 76. 

4 Lewis, “Party Cadres in Communist China,” 


op. cit. 
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In the reconstruction period and the initial 
years of the First Five-Year Plan (1953-1957), 
the Communists apparently succeeded in es- 
tablishing within the society the essential fea- 
tures of their status system as described above. 
And, at least in Tangshan, the Party’s policies 
for cadre recruitment and promotion brought 
forth the most talented youth, while progres- 
sive industrialization and the vast political re- 
organization and expansion created many 
thousands of vacancies in the city’s bureau- 
cracy. The Tangshan study in progress will 
also show that in these years Chinese indus- 
trialization, urbanization, education, mobility, 
and bureaucratization were joined together and 
reinforced and supported each other. The more 
modern areas of China as a whole were also the 
ones most responsive to Communist demands 
for larger sized collective organizations.® As 
Lipset and Bendix found in successfully mod- 
ernized states, so too in China during the First 
Five-Year Plan social mobility was “an integral 
and continuing aspect of the processes of ur- 
banization, industrialization, and bureaucrati- 
zation.” Although the actual cause of the high 
rates of upward mobility may be more attribu- 
table to the unusually rapid bureaucratic 
expansion combined with the extreme turnover 
of cadres during the various reform movements, 
the youth and favored classes acclaimed their 
improved lot as evidence of the validity of 
Mao’s class line. It was this general approba- 
tion which undergirded and broadened the 
legitimate authority of the Party in the early 
years after the Communist takeover. 

Within the cities at least, this legitimacy 
rested on the weak foundation of dubious, if 
not untenable, postulates. The most significant 
among these was that the men and women 
moving into the newly created positions hailed, 
almost miraculously, from the “right” classes 


and held the “proper” political beliefs in line . 


with their class label. Contrary to this assump- 
tion, the principal incentives which operated 
in that period (at least in North China cities) 
were technical and economic in character, and 


4 See G. William Skinner, “Marketing and 
Social Structure in Rural China, Part ITI,” Jour- 
nal of Asian Studies, 24 (1965), 363-399; and 
Lewis, “The Study of Chinese Political Culture,” 
op. cit. 

46 Lipset and Bendix, Social Mobility in Indus- 
trial Society, p. 280. Many other variables are 
also at work in the processes of change. For an 
excellent discussion of these in the context of 
industrialization, see Richard D. Lambert, 
Workers, Factories, and Social Change in India 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963). 
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youth aspired to ascend the cadre ladder for 
reasons of “prestige and position,” as Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing later stated, rather than for mo- 
tives of selfless service end dedication. The” 
operative basis of Communist legitimacy, mis- 
understood by the Party leaders at the time, 
was widespread faith in the Communist ability 
to expand the job market, not in the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism. Particularly noticeable 
was the rapid rise of professional scientists and 
technicians, the urban intelligentsia placed so 
low on Mao’s ideal scale of classes but high on 
the personnel lists of every factory manager, 
office head, and educator in China. It was only 
by a continuing manipulation of the categories 
that the Party could hold that industrialization 
was compatible with the socialization of the 
class structure along Maoist lines. 

Crucial to this compatibility—and to the 
fate of the precarious legitimacy—was the role 
of the intellectual. In the discussions of the 
First Five-Year Plan, the Party leadership had 
declared that “the slightest waste of our tech- 
nical forces is a loss to the national construc- 
tion forces” and had denounced the practice of 
placing “people with spevialized skills... in 
unsuitable positions for prolonged periods.” 4 
As a result of this judgment on the vital role 
of the intellectual and technical personnel, 
great stress fell on the choice of cadres with 
technical and scientific ccmpetence and high 
achievement motivation.*® For a time it was 


fo 


í 


è 


merely stipulated without further investigation~~- 


that intellectuals (referred to then as “mental 
workers”) in the New China could be trusted 
to think and behave in the best “proletarian” 
fashion. 

The rise in the fortunes of the urban-based 
intelligentsia received an official stamp of ap- 
proval at the Party meeting called “to discuss 
the question of intellectuals” in January, 
1956.4 In his famous report to this meeting, 
Chou En-lai began with the assertion that the 
‘Intellectuals have become an important factor 
in every aspect of our national life.” Their 
number should be expanced, he stated, and 
their professional skills and political conscious- 
ness improved. More importantly, the Party 
must forsake its separatist (“sectarian”) atti- 
tude toward the intellectuals and begin to 
mobilize them. Chou emphatically ordered his 


47 Li Fu-ch’un, Report of the First Five Year 
Plan... (Peking: Foreign Lenguages Press, 
1955), p. 97. 

48 See Lewis, “Party Cadres in Communist 
China,” op. cit. ` 

49 Chou En-lai, Report on ihe Question of Intel- 
lectuals, op. cit. 
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subordinates to institute a policy of assisting 
the intellectuals so as “to help them to grasp 
the principle of integrating theory with prac- 
tice, learn from advanced Soviet experience, 
improve their working methods, and raise their 
vocational levels.” In contrast to the past ten- 
dency of ‘underestimating their contribution 
to our socialist cause [and] failing to recognize 
them as a part of the working class,” the Party 
would now have to improve their working and 
living conditions and admit them in large num- 
bers to the Chinese Communist Party. As a 
result, over 800,000 intellectuals entered the 
Party in 1956-1957, and the total number of 
intellectuals in 1957 (1,800,000 or 14.8 percent) 
surpassed the number of workers (1,740,000 or 

13.7 percent) in the Party ranks. 

“With these shifts in the real class position of 
the intellectual, the relative position of all 
other classes in China adjusted accordingly. In 
a short time, the stratification and mobility 
patterns of the society, responding to these 
changes (but many of which were well under- 
way long before the Communists came to 
power), began to resemble stratification and 
mobility in the Soviet Union.“ As had Stalin 
before them, the Chinese vigorously decried 
“equalitarianism” as a “type of petty-bourgeois 
outlook which encourages backwardness and 
hinders progress.’ They also adopted the 
Marxist and Russian view of work,” and gave 
serious attention to the change in status of 
women and improvement of educational op- 
portunities for all youth. But the changes in 

` the years 1952-1956 went even further in the 
direction of Soviet society. As in the Soviet 


50 Lewis, Leadershp in Communist China, pp. 
108-109. 

51 See Alex Inkeles, “Social Stratification and 
Mobility in the Soviet Union,” in Reinhard Ben- 
dix and Seymour Martin Lipset, eds., Class, 
Status and Power: A Reader in Social Stratifica- 
tion (Glencoe: Free Press, 1953), pp. 609-622. 

8 Chou En-lai, Report on the Work of the Gov- 
ernment [September 23, 1954] (Peking: Foreign 
Languages Press, 1954), p. 27. This view of 
equalitarianism may be traced to Mao’s “On the 
Rectification of Incorrect Ideas in the Party,” 
Selected Works, I, pp. 111-112, written in 1929. 

53 See particularly George Fischer, Science and 

~Colitics: The New Sociology in the Soviet Union 
(Ithaca: Center for International Studies, 1964), 
pp. 32-38. 

š For the principal documents on Chinese 
Communist policies toward women in the early 
years, see Fu-nu yün-tung wen-hsien [Documents 
on the Women’s Movement] (Hong Kong: Hsin 
min-chu ch’u-pan she, 1949). 
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Union, intellectuals in China entered vital 
managerial posts in increasing numbers, and 
cadre selection came to be based on educa- 
tional and professional attainments rather than 
on political reliability and activeness. Cadres 
perfunctorily met the formal requirements of 
political study and participation and usually 
winked at the apolitical attitudes of the new 
recruits. As Mao put it in 1957: “It seems as if 
Marxism that was once all the rage is not so 
much in fashion now.” And to make matters 
worse from the Chinese Communist standpoint, 
old bureaucratic habits came alive again and 
assumed ‘the form cf swollen conceit and self- 
complacency.” When Anastas I. Mikoyan in 
1956 acclaimed China’s successes in “basing 
itself on the experiences of the Soviet Union” 
and in “rallying around the Communist Party 
and the working class those social strata which 
lie between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie” 
(that is, the intellectuals), Mao hardly felt 
reassured.’ ; 

Rather, the Party leaders resolutely deter- 
mined to erase those social tendencies which 
had moved closest to the Soviet model. Also at 
the 1956 Eighth Party Congress at which 
Mikoyan spoke, Liu Shao-ch’i laid it down that 
the burgeoning bureaucracy must be “trimmed 
and simplified” and that the functionaries 
must “change such ways of work as busying 
themselves exclusively with holding meetings 
and signing documents.”58 Thus began the 
prolonged campaign, which is still in progress, 
to reduce staffs and to send cadres to the lower 
levels (hsia fang).®? In the following spring, on 
the heels of Mao’s address, “On the Correct 
Handling of Contradictions Among the Peo- 
ple,” the Central Committee launched a major 
rectification movement designed to correct the 
working habits (“style”) of the cadres and 
later the intellectuals. Drastic downward 
mobility replaced the steadily upward trend in 
the fortunes of the cadres and labor force so 


5 Mao, On the Correct Handling of Contradic- 
tions Among the People, p. 43. 

5 Teng Hsiao-p’ing in Eighth National Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of China (Peking: 
Foreign Languages Press, 1956), I, p. 183. Joseph 
S. Berliner describes the similar expression of 
bureaucratic habits in the Soviet Union in his 
Factory and Manager in the USSR (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1957), chaps. XI-XII. 

57 In Eighth National Congress, III, pp. 12 and 
19. 

58 Tbid., I, p. 75. 

59 See Lewis, Leadership in Communist China, 
pp. 220-232. 

60 Ibid., pp. 169-175. 
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évident in the previous five years. Among the 
hundreds of thousands of demoted cadres, 
many were ordered out of the cities and as- 
signed to lowly posts in the villages. Even 
formal educational programs were curtailed; 
for example, the number of entrants to engi- 
neering schools fell from 62,000 in 1956 to 
37,200 in 1957.8 Governed by the slogans 
“politics in command” and “red and expert,” 
political merit was assigned absolute priority 
in the selection and promotion of all personnel. 
The ideal system of social stratification out- 
lined above was reaffirmed and enforced. Ap- 
parently believing that previous planning had 
suffered from the conservatism of bureaucrats 
and technical experts, Party leaders swept 
away most of the planning systems and proce- 
dures associated with the First Five-Year Plan. 
The State Statistical Bureau and other techni- 
cal agencies for the processing of vital economic 
data underwent a thorough reorganization and 
were stripped of skilled personnel. 
Predictably, the intellectuals responded neg- 
atively to their loss of status and this in turn 
only intensified the sharpness of the Party’s 
resolve to reverse the trends that it opposed in 
Chinese society.® Intellectuals generally found 
themselves reclassified as members of the 
bourgeoisie rather than the working class, and 
some fell victim to even harsher measures, in- 
cluding death or imprisonment.® And it was in 
this charged atmosphere throughout China 
that the Central Committee, probably at its 
Third Plenum in September—October, 1957, 
decided to initiate the new line of socialist 
construction which was to lead within the year 
to the ‘great leap forward” and the people’s 
communes. As a result of this new line, more- 
over, the emphasis in recruitment shifted once 
again to the enrollment of peasants rather than 
workers in Party and cadre positions, and tens 
of millions were forcibly transported from ur- 


81 Leo A. Orleans, Professional Manpower and 
Education in Communist China (Washington: 
National Science Foundation, 1961), p. 131. 

8 See Roderick MasFarquhar, Hundred 
Flowers Campaign and the Chinese Intellectuals 
(New York: Praeger, 1960); Mu Fu-sheng, The 
Wilting of the Hundred Flowers: The Chinese In- 
telligentsia Under Mao (New York: Praeger, 
1963); and Dennis J. Doolin, Communist China: 
The Politics of Student Opposition (Stanford: 
Hoover Institution, 1964) 

83 Teng Hsiao-p’ing, Report on the Rectification 
Campaign [September 23, 1957] (Peking: For- 
eign Languages Press, 1957), esp. pp. 11-22 
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ban centers to work in the countryside.“ By 
mid-1960, the countryside had been restored as 
the “center of gravity” in the Party’s thinking, 


and most leaders, recalling the images of the ©. 


Yenan struggle, spoke principally about dra- 
matic leaps in agriculture and about “industrial- 
ization of the whole country, industrialization 
of the people’s communes end making agricul- 
ture into a factory.” Following the changes in 
status values, political-psycholcgical incentives 
displaced economic rewards for outstanding 
performance, and real wages gradually fell.% 
One by one, the assaults on the previous sys- 
tems of placement and cadre working habits 
crippled industrialization and education. Its 
major elements thus in jeovardy, the city lost 


the active spirit which had characterized it in } 


the early days of the People’s Republic afd e 
became the object of official scorn. By late 
1960, the urban economy lay in a shambles and 
all industrial targets were revised downward. 
The price tag for Mao’s rigid political goals 
then was the drastic decline in industrialization 
and urban growth. In the end, he obtained 
neither the level of conformity nor the type of 
social stratification which àe desired, and his 
policies propelled the society toward near total 
breakdown in some sectors." And even where 
there was no threat of social collapse, the peo- 
ple at the very least became embittered and 
then cynical as the Communists attempted to 
restore the basis for industrialization in a, 


piecemeal fashion.** One refugee from Tang- ~~ 


shan, for example, reports that the incidence 


6 China’s urban population grew from 
71,630,000 in 1952 to about 92,000,000 in 1957. 
Thereafter millions illegally entered the cities, 
raising the urban figures to over 130,000,000 in 
1960. According to official sources, more than 
20,000,000 of these had been sent back to their 
native villages by 1963. 

8 In 1960, this shift in the ‘center of gravity” 
was formalized in the line of “taking agriculture 
as the foundation of the national economy.” 

6¢ For an early discussion of the “proper” in- 
centives, see Liu Ch’eng-chieh et al., ‘“Hsien- 
ching sheng-ch’an-che ti hsin-li t’e-tien’’ [The 
Psychological Characteristics of Advanced Pro- 
ducers], Pei-ching ta-hstieh hsteh~pao [Peking 
University Journal], No. 4 (1958), 39-49. 

87 For a discussion, see John W. Lewis, 
“China’s Secret Military Papers: ‘Continuities’ 
and ‘Revelations,’ ” The China Quarterly, No. 18 
(April-June 1964), 68-78. 

88 See the article on incentives by Shih Hsiu-lin 
in Jen-min jih-pao [People’s Daily], March 6, 
1962. 
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of thefts of food and more serious crimes in the 
city rose sharply in this period and that the 
general state of health was poor.® Discontent 


¢7~among the workers had increased, he reported, 


and “recently discipline and fear of the police 
seemed loosening” with deliberate insults made 
by the populace toward “the visible represen- 
tatives of public authority.” Where the rural 
population had a rather complex set of griev- 
ances, urban youth centered their criticism 
almost exlusively on lack of opportunity for 
urban placement and steady advancement. 
Thus the assault on cadre mobility had not 
only undermined industrialization but had also 
resulted in the breakdown of the legitimate 
authority of the Party. 

From 1961 through 1965, moreover, the 


«—Gommunist leaders showed an ambivalence 


toward elite recruitment. They wavered on the 
criteria for the selection and promotion of their 
“successors.” At times, they demanded evi- 
dence of excellence on both the political and 
technical sides of a candidate’s record but, at 
other times, required excellence on one side 
alone.” In a major article on the subject of 
cadre recruitment in May 1964, moreover, one 
writer argued for a “bold” program of “choosing 
young but outstanding men who have under- 
gone ideological remolding and training in prac- 
tical work and placing them in suitable work 
posts so thet they may undergo further trial 
and training and may mature more rapidly.” 


~~ While appearing to face up to the need for 


“young and outstanding persons for responsible 
posts in scientific and technical work,” the 
author also noted the danger of China’s “peáce- 
ful evolution” or Soviet-type “revisionism” as 
caused, he held, by the incautious advancement 
of those who might in time betray the révolu- 
tion. Such distrust of all potential cadres was 
echoed three months later in a tract condemn- 
ing Khrushcliev’s Russia. It said: “All workitig 
personnel must be prevented from abusing 
their power and enjoying special privileges,’’” 


89 Reported in China News Analysis, No. 382 
(1961). Although this refugee is not identified as 
a worker frem Tangshan, the description of his 
city in every detail fits Tangshan. 

70 Lewis, ‘Party Cadres in 
China,” op. cit. 

n Article by Chao Han, Jen-min jih-pao, May 


Communist 


20, 1964. The author also expressed a bias favor- ` 


ing the use of older cadres. For a discussion of 
other problems of cadre recruitment, see Lewis, 
Leadership in Communist China, pp. 193-195. 

2 On Khrushchov’s Phoney Communism and Its 
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All cadres, old as well as new, must thus submit 
to intensive indoctrination in a ‘cultural rev- 
olution” and to work thanklessly in collective 
labor in the countryside.” At each stage officials 
have thereby qualified their calls for boldness 
with warnings against reliance on professional 
or material incentives. These warnings in the 
first five years of this decade resulted: in the 
stagnation of the recruitment process and the 
consequent aging of the bureaucracy as major 
posts rotated among the long-time members of 
the elite. 

In sum, Mao had at first succeeded bril- 
liantly in bringing together mobility, educa- 
tion, and urbanization in support of industrial- 
ization. This success, however, depended on a 
continuous increase in the number of cadre 
posts. By tying mobility to industrialization, 
moreover, the Communists risked changes in 
the social structure and the elite itself, if men 
and women entered higher posts with “irregu- 
lar” class credentigls. They also made it in- 
evitable that later efforts to alter mobility pat- 
terns would affect and disrupt industrializa- 
tion and other aspects of modernization, By 
adhering to Mao’s view of all policy in terms 
of a wave-like motion—moving from extremes 
of control and discipline to voluntarism and 
education—Party cadres could not leave well 
enough alone. Neither could the Communists 
sit idly by and watch the “erroneous” transfor- 
mation of Chinese society and the Communist 
Party. But, misjudging the forces of change 
which they had accelerated in 1952, they lost 
control of the efforis to reinstate the “revolu- 
tionary” class values as a guide to aspirations 
and conduct six years later. As the rate of up- 
ward mobility in China rapidly declined and 
then reversed, the entire organization of indus- 
trialization and education was rudely shaken. 
Unwilling to compromise, Mao overreacted to 
the signs of unrest in the cities and among the 
intellectuals and thus helped bring about the 
debacle of the “three hard years.” 

Although it is still too early to estimate the 
probabilities for success of recent Communist 
programs for economic development, they 
cannot be judged in the same light as the efforts 
at restoration and control during the years of 
reconstruction more than a decade ago. The 
memory of failure and dashed hopes is poi- 
gnant, and it will directly affect the outlook of 
the youth and younger cadres for many years 
to come. Since the Communists have continued 





Historical Lessons for the Worid (Peking: Foreign 
Languages Press, 1964), p. 69. 
73 Ibid., p. 68. 
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to move urban dwellers and educated students 
to the countryside and have made only sporadic 
efforts to rehabilitate the channels of mobility 
to achievement-oriented youths, the prospects 
for industrialization in the near future do not 
appear bright. Mao hopes to achieve indus- 
trialization without its social concomitants or, 
in the words of one leader, “modernization 
„without revolution.” 

Nothing has so dramatized Mao’s rigid 
stand on the political aspects of mobility in 
China’s urban development as the campaign 
for “cultural revolution” and the resultant 
purge in 1966. As part of this campaign in 
June, the Party abolished the prevailing sys- 
tem of university examinations and for at least 
six months postponed the enrollment in all 
institutions of higher learning.” The former 
system, now labeled a failure in terms of Mao’s 
values and status system,” allegedly ob- 
structed “the integration of educated young 
people with the workers and peasants and... 
[encouraged them] to seek advancement in their 
academic careers for the purpose of finding 
jobs in the cities after completing their studies 
and of enjoying a life of luxury.” The central 


% For the text of the State Council notice of 
June 13, 1966, see Peking Review, June 24, 1966, 
p. 3. 

1 The State Council notice of June 13 states: 
“Bourgeois domination is still deeply rooted and 
the struggle between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie is very acute in quite a number of 
universities, colleges and middle [high] schools. 
... The method of examination and enrolment 
for the higher educational institutions, has failed 
in the main, to free itself from the set pattern of 
the bourgeois system of examination....” 

76 Peking Radio, June 18, 1966. In August a 
Central Committee decision labeled units in the 
large and medium cities as the “key points” in 
the movement (Peking Radio, August 8, 1966). 
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purpose of the current “great proletarian cul- 
tural revolution,” the Communists have ex- 
plicitly said, is the determination of ‘whether 
one supports Mao’s thought in command, sup- 
ports politics in command, or whether one ad- 
vocates moneymaking in command and the 
placing of professional skill in command.’’?7 
And, according to the army’s press, satisfactory 
achievement in work can no longer be taken as 
an indication of sound ideology and right 
thinking.’8 

Yet as the Party attempts to revive those 
aspects of the “great leap forward” designed to 
create the revolutionary man in this industrial 
era, it lacks the active social support of the 
advanced urban sectors. The urban population 
remains in limbo, a poor second to the country- 


side in the official ideology. Mao proved that—a. 


he could enlist the backing of the urban society 
for politically-determined measures in the 
early years. He may now discover that the 
social limits on those politically-induced 
changes requiring urban support can be formi- 
dable indeed.” 


17 Jen-min jih-pao, June 10, 1966. 

18 Chieh-fang chün pao [Liberation Army 
Daily], April 5, 1966. See also zbid., April 18, 
May 4, and June 6, 1966 and Peking Radio, 
June 13, 1966. 

7 The avowed purpose of the “cultural revolu- 
tion” in progress in late 1966 is to erase these 


social limits. Mao Tse-tung in mid-August yj 


launched the Red Guards in China’s cities. Oper- 
ating as “combat groups,” bands of these young 
zealots began to invade churches, schools and 
shops, and with official encouragement, made “a 
clean sweep of the names of many places, shop 
signs, books, attire, customs, habits, and bad 
practices that represented the ideology of feudal- 
ism, capitalism and revisionism” (Chieh-fang 
chiin pao, August 23, 1966). 
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I. CAUSAL EXPLANATIONS! SIMON’S MODEL 


The present analysis is devoted to making 
an empirically based choice among alternate 
causal explanations, This entails making causal 
inferences from statistical correlations. While 
this might, at one time, have constituted a 
heresy, I believe that the procedure to be fol- 
lowed here will soon be a part of statistical 
orthodoxy! 

This is not the place for an extended philo- 


sophical discussion of the problem of causality. 


Yet I would like to make my position on the 
problem as clear as concise presentation will 
permit. My basic sympathies are with that 
school which argues that scientifically relevant 
causal explanation inheres only in our theories, 
i.e., that the explained event takes the shape 
which it does because our postulates and logic 
preclude any other shape on pain of being 
themselves inzorrect.? However, the develop- 
ment of such theory, containing such postu- 
lates, is usually the product of an inspired in- 
sight on the part of one thoroughly immersed 


* While I have incurred a great many intellec- 

ual debts in the conduct of this inquiry, I am 

“~ most particularly indebted to Hayward R. Alker, 
Jr., at Yale University, for so generously making 
available to me his understanding of causal infer- 
ence strategies. I also wish to thank the Univer- 
sity of Rochester for the research fellowship 
which enabled me to devote the summer of 1964 
to the study of causality and causal inference 
techniques. Of course, neither mentor nor patron 
is responsible for such errors as may have been 
perpetrated herein. For these I alone am cul- 
pable. 

1 Cf. Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, 
“Constituency Influence in Congress,” this Re- 
view, (March, 1963), 45-56; Donald C. Pelz and 
Frank M. Andrews, ‘‘Causal Priorities in Panel 
Study Data,” American Sociological Review, 24 
(December, 1954), 8836-847; Hayward R. Alker, 
Jr., Mathematics and Politics (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1965), chap. VI. 

. —2 Cf. Robert Brown, Explanation in Social 
Science (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 
1963), chap. XI. See also Norwood Russell Han- 
son, Patierns of Discovery (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1958, chap. III; and 
William H. Riker, “Causes of Events,” Journal 
of Philosophy, 55 (1958), 281-291. 


in the manifestations of the empirical phenom- 
enon under consideration. The production and 
verification of such insight in a systematic 
and reproducible way is the goal of inductive 
research. Where controlled experimentation is 
possible, Mill’s canons may apply. Where such 
experiments are either impossible or imprac- 
ticable, statistical inference becomes necessary. 
It is in this situation that the present approach, 
based upon a model developed by Herbert 
Simon and others, seems justified? 

Simon’s model is designed to capture the 
asymmetry in our notions of causality. When 
one speaks of A as a cause of B, one usually has 
in mind a unidirectional forcing, and not merely 
a covariation, or phased covariation. Thus, if 
one speaks of rains as a cause of floods, one 
expects that a variation in rainfall will be ac- 
companied by a variation in flooding, but one 
does not expect that variations in flooding de- 
riving from other causes, e.g., faulty dam con- 
struction, will be acecmpanied by variations in 
rainfall. Again, it should be noted that the con- 
cept of alternate causes is alien to deductive 
theory, which seeks to postulate the most in- 
clusive principles. However, inductive inference 
is concerned with perceiving an ever-increasing 
proportion of the total set of alternate causes 
in order to facilitate formulation of a principle 
of commonality. 

Simon suggests that a patterned causal or- 
dering can and should be described as a recur- 
sive set of simultaneous equations dealing 
sequentially with each of the variables in the 
causal ordering and dascribing each in terms of 
the regression of its causal antecedents upon it. 
Thus if one had four variables, 2+ - - a, in 


3 See Herbert A. Simon, Models of Man (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957), chaps. I- 
III; and Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., Causal Infer- 
ences in Nonexperimental Research (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1964), 
chaps. I-III. These authors, in turn, have drawn 
heavily upon the work of econometricians. 
Among basic sources are, for example, Ragnar 
Frisch, Statistical Confluence Analysis by Means 
of Complete Regression Systems (Oslo: Universi- 
tets Økonomiske Institutt, 19384) and T. C. 
Koopmans (ed.), Statistical Inference in Dynamic 
Economic Models (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1950). 
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which x, was considered causally independent 

of all of the rest, and z4 was considered causally 

dependent upon all of the rest, and in which z3 

and x3 were causally intervening, this could be 
‘described as follows:4 


vı = ey 

£2 = bars + es 

xa = bzw + bse.1%2 + e3 

xa = banti +F bazita + basite F es 


The non-zero regression coefficients describe 
the impact of each of the causal antecedents 
upon a given variable; the pattern of impacts 
is inferable from the zero regression coefficients, 
and asymmetry is accomplished in that manip- 
ulation of the value of a given variable leaves 
unaltered the relationships among its causal 
antecedents, and can affect only causally sub- 
sequent variables.’ 

Since it is the case that causal impacts should 
appear as non-zero value regression coefficients, 
causal models in which any of the variables con- 
tribute directly to less than the full set of sub- 
sequent variables have implied zero value 
regression coefficients. Hubert Blalock points 
out that such regression coefficients imply zero 
value correlation coefficients. It thus becomes 
possible with the aid of partial correlation co- 
efficients to make an empirically based decision 
among alternate causal models purporting to 
describe the causal relationships within the 
same set of variables. This is the technique 
which will be used in the present analysis. 

It should be noted that there are several as- 
sumptions being made which bear substantially 
upon the logic of the analysis. These are: that 
the effects on the dependent variable of vari- 
ables excluded from the model are not related 
to effects produced by any of the independent 
variables in the model; that all variables which 
have a substantial impact on the dependent 
variable and are correlated with independent 
variables in the model are also included in the 
model (i.e., the error erms are uncorrelated); 
that the phenomena to be explained entail no 
reciprocal causation.§ 

It should also be noted that there is a serious 
controversy among econometricians with regard 
to the uncorrelated error term assumption.’ 
Although I do not wish to indulge in an ex- 
tended discussion of the subject, it is perhaps 
only fair that I make my own position explicit. 
In general, I believe that this assumption is 


4 Simon, op. cit., chap. I. 

5 Blalock, op. cit., pp. 52-60. 

8 See zbid., pp. 46-54. 

7 See, for example, Fritz C. Holte, Economic 
Shock-Models (Oslo: Norwegian Universities 
Press, 1962), pp. 14-17. 
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almost always invalid, and that science pro- 
ceeds not only in spite of this invalidity, but to 
a large extent through efforts to cope with it. 
When the limit of a theory is encountered, in? 
the form of the occurrence of a theoretically 5 
precluded phenomenon, the search is begun for / 
some component of the error term which is 
correlated in the relevant sense, and in con- 
junction with its discovery, the substance of 
the theory is revised. This is but one form of 
the retroductive process.® 


II. CAUSAL RELATIONS AMONG SIX VARIABLES 


The present analysis is concerned with mak- 
ing inferences about the pattern of causal rela- 
tionships among six variables: father’s socio- 
logical characteristics (FSC); father’s party 
identification (FPI); respondent’s sociological. 
characteristics (RSC); respondent’s party iden- 
tification (RPI); respondent’s partisan atti- 
tudes (RPA); and respondent’s vote for Presi- 
dent in 1956 (RV). The assumed causal ordering 
is the sequence in which the variables are listed 
above, except when otherwise noted. In each 
case to be examined, the model will be pre- 
sented schematically, and the variables will be 
numbered in accordance with their assumed 
causal sequence. 

Variables were. selected for inclusion in the 
analysis on the bases of their repeated occur- 
rence in the voting literature and their avail- 
ability in a reliable body of data.” The sociolog- 
ical characteristics of the respondent’s father. 
and the father’s party identification were taken 
as indicators of the context in which the respon- 
dent underwent his early political socialization. 
The literature is replete with the importance of 
this early socialization for political behavior 
in general and for voting behavior in particu- 


8 See Hanson, op. cit., chap. IV. 

8 The body of data used consisted of that gen- 
erated in the 1956 election study (#417) by the 
Survey Research Center at The University of 
Michigan, and made avaiable to me through the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political Re- 
search. The exact operationalization of the vari- 
ables is described in the Technical Note at the 
end of the article. The number of respondents in 
the present analysis is 645 out of the 1762 pro- 
vided in the SRC survey. The 645 are those who 
had full information on the full set of variables. 
There is thus a slight ovarrepresentation of Re- 
publicans and upper SES respondents. This bias 
is slight and there appears to be no other system- 
atic bias in the sub-sample. For more detailed 
discussion, see Arthur S. Goldberg, The Inter- 
generational Transmission of Party Identification 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation, Yale Univer- 
sity, 1966), Appendix B. 
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Moopst I. Attitude as final mediator. 


FSC 


FPI 


E gee a oe 
Soak 2 


RSC'3 


4 RPI 


5° 6 
RPA OR 


Prediction Equations 
741,23 =O 
761.23450 
132.1 =0 
759.194 =0 
Tez. 1345 = 0 
743.12= 0 
763.1045 = 0 
764.1296 =O 


Actual Values 


0.017 
—0.019 
0.101 
0.032 
0.053 
0.130 
—0.022 
0.365 


Fre. 1 


lar.!° The respondent’s sociological characteris- 
tics were taken as an indicator of the con- 
--sfraints placed upon him by his current social 
environs. This variable represents the approach 
taken by Berelson et al. in Voting, and thus the 
general sociological explanation of voting be- 
havior." The respondent’s party identification 
was included because of its well established and 
substantial correlation with direction of vote 
in a number of major studies. Finally, the 


10 Surveys of the literature on this point are 
available in Herbert H. Hyman, Political Social- 
ization (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press. 1959); 
and Robert E. Lane and David O. Sears, Public 
Opinion (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1964). 

u See, for example, Bernard R. Berelson, Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee, Voting 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 

~ 1954), chaps. IV-VII. See also Seymour Martin 
“oset, Political Man (Garden City, New York: 
_ _ 4ubleday & Company, Inc., 1960), Part II. 

12 See, for example, Angus Campbell, Gerald 
Gurin, and Warren E. Miller, The Voter Decides, 
(Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, 1954), chep. VII. See also Angus Campbell, 
Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, and 
Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960), chap. VI. 


respondent’s partisan attitudes were included 
as an indicator of his perceptions of the politi- 
cal arena, on the basis of the argument made 
in The American Voter, and because of the high 
correlation of these attitudes with voting be- 
havior in that study. 


WI. MODEL I 


As a point of departure, let us consider one 
version of an attitude-field theory model, that 
presented in The American Voter. The authors 
have told us very little about what to expect in 
such a model, except that in pure Gestalt 
theory, the attitude field is the final mediator 
of all causes of the behavior in question. Based 
upon this requirement, let us consider one 
plausible model. In this model the attitude 
field is taken to be the result of two causal 
streams, one consisting in the sociological con- 
ditioning of childhood and adult life,® and the 
other consisting in affective conditioning to the 
party label.!* This model is presented in Fig. 1. 


1a The American Voter, chap. IV. See also 
Donald E. Stokes, Angus Campbell, and Warren 
E. Miller, “Components of Electoral Decision,” 
this Review, 52 (June, 1958), 367—387. 

u Cf. The American Voter, pp. 24-37. 

1 Cf. Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee, loc. 
cit. 

18 Cf. Lane and Sears, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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Let us call this Model I, Attitude as Final 
Mediator. Fig. 1 contains a schematic of the 
model, the theoretical prediction equations 
implied by the model, and the empirical values 
which those equations yielded from the data 
in the analysis.!7 

Given the assumption of a unidirectional 
causal ordering, there are fifteen possible causal 
arrows in a six variable model.!8 In Model I 
there are seven arrows present. The eight 
missing arrows mean that the model posits no 
causal impact in eight of the possible fifteen 
causal connections. One therefore expects tha 
regression coefficients, and therefore the corre~ 
lation coefficients associated with the missing 
arrows to be zero. This yields the set of predic- 
tion equations consisting in the list of partial 
“ms” predicted to be equal to zero in Fig. 1. 

While Model I may seem plausible, there are 
some substantial incongruities between the 
prediction equations and the actual values. 
Most notably, these incongruities derive from 
the omission of causal links between RPI and 


RV, between RSC and RPI, and between FPI - 


and RSC. Of greatest theoretical importance is 
the size of 7¢1.103, i.e., 0.865. While this amounts 
to only 13.3% of the variance, it is sufficient 
to give one qualms about regarding attitudes, 
as operationalized by The American Voter, as 
the final mediator. Clearly party identificatioa 
has an impact not caught in the screen whica 
those researchers drew across their funnel cf 
causality.!? The need for a link between RSC 
and RPI, based upon the actual value of 143.12 


1? Although the aid of a computer was er- 
listed for the statistical computations in the pres- 
ent article, the lower order partials could be cal- 
culated with a slide rule or desk calculator. The 
appropriate formulae are available in Hubert M. 
Blalock, Social Statistics (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 1960), pp. 333-336. 
For those who wish to check the computation cf 
some of the lower order partials, the matrix cf 
simple correlations is provided below: 


FSC FPI RSC RPI RPA RV 
FSC 1.000 
FPI 0.454 1.000 
RSC 0.808 0.420 1.000 
RPI 0.400 0.603 0.411 1.000 
RPA 0.318 0.453 0.289 0.710 1.000 
RV 0.282 0.466 0.271 0.722 0.742 1.006 


18 Assuming that reciprocal causation is net 
involved, there are always n!/2(n—2)! possib_e 
arrows among n variables. 

19 The American Voter, p. 35. The relative size 
of this impact is a function of factors which will 
be dealt with later in the present analysis. See 
pp. 918-919, below. 
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being equal to 0.130 instead of zero, reflects the 

idea that adult sociological characteristics play 

a role in party identification. The fact that this , 
role accounts for a miniscule proportion of the 
variance (1.7%) suggests that the adult so- ` 
ciological environs are supportive of earlier ‘ 
learned behavior, rather than the primary 

source of this behavior. The need for a link 

between FPI and RSC is suggested by the 

value of 79: =0.101. The size of this value sug- 

gests that the link is quite weak, and a more 

parsimonious model might well do without it. 

A possible explanation may be in upwardly — 
aspirational parents adopting a party identifi- 

cation normally associated with higher status 

groups and transmitting their status aspira- 

tions to their offspring with sufficient impact _ 
to have them realized to some extent. This is; ™ 
to be sure, a most tentative explanation, but 
then this particular linkage is also rather 
tentative. 


IV. MODEL II 


On the basis of the experience provided by 
“Model I, a second model is proposed. In Model 
II party identification is taken as the final 
arbiter. Three arrows hav2 been dropped: those 
linking FSC and RPA, RSC and RPA, and 
RPA and RV. The first two were dropped in a 
search for parsimony, and the third was 
dropped to implement the central idea of this 
particular model. Finally the lessons of Model 
I have been incorporated in Model II pre=-- 
sented in Fig. 2. Note that in Model II the time 
sequence between RPI and RPA is the reverse 
of what it was in Model I. Thus the subscripts 
do not necessarily refer to those variables 
which carried the same subscripts in Model I. 
Comparisons between models require transla- 
tion of subscript numbers, which indicate 
causal ordering, into variable symbols through 
the use of the schematic diagrams. Each set of 
subscripts should be used only within its own 
diagram. ; 

Examination of Fig. 2 indicates two rather 
gross discrepancies between predicted and 
actual values. One of these, 7¢6.1235=0.470, 
simply invalidates the notion of party identifi- 
cation as final arbiter. It suggests the need for a 
direct causal link between RPA and RV. The 
other major discrepancy, ra13=0.857 requires 
a more complex interpretation. Given the | 
sal ordering in this model, what is implied 1s 
the need for a causal link between FPI and 
RPA. However, if one glances back at Model 
I, it can be seen that the omission of the causal 
link between FPI and RPA produced no seri- 
ous discrepancy (predicted value=0, actual 
value = 0.032). It is this pair of findings which 
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Mopet II. Party identification as final mediator. 


RPA 


m 


Prediction Equations 

741.93 =0 

751,934 = 0 

761.2345 =O 

749.13 =0 

152.1345 = 0 

743.12 =0 

763.1245 =O 

764.1235 = 0 





FPI 


5 RPI 


6 
R 


Actual Values 
—0.017 
0.037 
—0.019 
0.357 
0.053 
0.031 
— 0.022 
0.470 


Fie. 2 


enables a choice to be made between the two 
„causal orderings. On the basis of Simon’s 
asymmetric model of causality, the causal link 
between two variables may be affected by all 
“of the variables antecedent to the dependent 
variable, but cannot be affected by any of the 
variables subsequent to the dependent vari- 
able.2° Thus, in Model I the antecedents to 
RPA are FSC, FPI, RSC, and RPI. In describ- 
ing the impact of FPI upon RPA, it was there- 
fore necessary to control for FSC, RSC, and 
RPI. However, in Model II, RPA is assumed 
to be antecedent to RPI. Therefore, in describ- 
ing the impact of FPI upon RPA in this model, 
one is prohibited from including RPI as a con- 
trol. Clearly, the omission of the control yields 
a poor fit with the data and suggests that to the 
extent that unidirectionality is assumed and 
parsimony desired, the RPI ought to be re- 
garded as prior to RPA. Support is thus lent 
to the positions of Lane and Sears, Greenstein, 
perl others who have urged the importance of 
che early socialization of political symbols.” 


20 Blalock, Causal Inference ...,p. 59. 

21 Lane and Sears, loc. cit. Fred I. Greenstein, 
“The Benevolent Leader: Children’s Images of 
Political Authority,” this Review, 54 (1960), 
934-943. 


V. MODEL IIE 


Reverting, then, tc the causal ordering in 
Model I, and incorporating the lessons taught 
by Models I and II, a third model is proposed, 
that of dual mediation. The schematic, predic- 
tion equations, and findings are presented in 
Fig. 3. Here, in Model III, one has a model 
which fits the data relatively well. Its distinc- 
tive features are: it hypothesizes both party 
identification and partisan attitudes as direct 
causes of vote direction; it assigns a pivotal 
position to party identification in denying that 
any of the antecedents to party identification 
have a direct bearing on partisan attitudes or 
vote direction; within the framework of the 
model, no causes are hypothesized for partisan 
attitudes other than party identification. The 
last point, of course, suggests that the frame- 
work of the model is too restricted, since party 
identification in its total impact accounts for 
only about 50% of the variance in partisan 
attitudes (r =.710, see n. 17, above). This point 
will be elaborated upon. However, before 
launching into a serious critique of Model III, 
one ought to consider that while the model fits 
the data rather well, it is not a perfect fit. Since 
it is possible to make perfectly valid direct 
inferences from correlation coefficients to re- 
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Mopex III. Dual mediation. 
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FPI 


1 — 2 l sda 


AN 


RSC 3 


Prediction Equations 

41,230 

Tara =O 

Ter.2u5 = 0 

752.194 =0 

Tezis =O 

753,124 = 0 

73.1245 =O 





4 RPI 


RV Pm, 


Actual Values 
—0.017 
0.082 
—0.01¢ 
0.032 
0.052 
—0.072 
—0.022 | 


Fie. 3 


gression coefficients only where the former are 
actually zero, and since the inferences here have 
been based upon correlation coefficients slightly 
different from zero, a further analytic step 
seems warranted, i.e., calculation of standar- 
dized regression coefficients (beta weights). 
Based upon the causal ordering of Model III, 
such coefficients were generated for all of the 
linkages possible within that ordering. In gen- 
eral, the inferences made from the correlation 
coefficients are supported. That it, the implied 
zero impacts prove to be very small and statis- 
tically insignificant at the .05 level.” However, 


2 The decision to accept or reject linkages on 
the basis of significance tests poses some prob- 
lems. The significance test is designed to deal 
with the type I error (rejection of the null hy- 
pothesis when it is true). That is to say, it pro- 
vides a statement of the probability that a 
strength of association as great as that found in 
the sample could have been drawn from a popula- 
tion in which there was in fact no relationship be- 
tween the variables in question. However, in de- 
ciding to omit a link, one is concerned with the 
risk of a type II error (acceptance of the null 
hypothesis when it is false). The information de- 
sired in this case is the probability that a strength 
of association as weak as that in the sample could 
have been drawn from a population in which 


there is one exception: the FSC to RPA linkage, 
while relatively small, proved to be significant 
at the .05 level. Thus there is occasioned the 
revision presented in Model IV, in Fig. &~- 
Within the assumptions made with regard to 
unidirectional causality and causal ordering, . 
this is the model which best fits the data, and - 
which requires critical assessment, 


VI. MODEL IV 


From the viewpoint of sheory, Model IV has 
both desirable and undesirable features. Let us 
first look at the happier side of this situation. 
Certainly the model achieves a certain amount 
of parsimony. Of fifteen possible causal arrows, 
six have been eliminated and of the remaining 
nine, two are clearly of secondary importance, 
leaving a dominant sever-arrow model. More- 
over, the model is theoretically informative, 
both in terms of what it omits and in terms of 
its dominant patterns. The omission of direct 
causal links between sociological characteris- 
tics, both childhood (FSC) and adult (RSC), 
and voting behavior, as well as the omission 0 
such a link between childhood sociological 





there was a stronger association. Unless one has 
an a priori expectation of the strength of associa- 
tion in the population, it is not possible to calcu- 
late this probability. 


i nea 


[ 
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MopeL IV. Dual mediation, revised. 





Key: The beta weights of the implied linkages appear either immediately above or immediately to 
the right of their representational arrows. The beta weights of the linkages represented by solid arrows 
prove significant at the .001 level. Those represented by broken arrows prove significant at the .05 
level but not at the .01 level. None of the possible linkages which have been omitted have beta weights 


which are significant even at the .05 level. 


Fig. 4 


characteristics and adult party identification 
certainly justify the qualms of the authors of 
The American Voter about the sociclogical 
explanations of voting behavior.” However, it 
can also be seen, in this empirically supported 

„model, that sociological characteristics do have 
a substantial indirect impact on voting be- 
havior, exerted primarily through party iden- 
tification. The mediating role of party identifi- 
cation as described in Model IV suggests that 
father’s sociological characteristics, father’s 
party identiiication, and respondent’s sociolog- 
ical characteristics have almost no impact upon 
voting behavior save as they act through 
respondent’s party identification. Therefore 
one expects 765.4 7¢s-124. The actual values are: 
35.4 = 0.472, 765-1234 = 0.470. 

The fact that party identification rather 
than partisan attitudes proves to be the pivotal 
encapsulator of political socialization, sub- 
stantiates the position that such socialization 
entails an affective relationship to symbols 
rather than a conscious evaluative relating of 
political means to ends, This position is given 
still further support by the absence of a direct 


berlink between childhood sociological characteris- 


tics and adult party identification; there is a 
relationship, but it is dependent upon media- 
tion by paternal party identification. However, 
this is not to say that there is no rational cal- 
culus involved in voting. The fact that partisan 


23 The American Voter, pp. 32-37. 


attitudes have a substantial impact beyond 
that of party identification, suggests that such 
a calculus is operative, but operative against a 
set of predispositions dominated by party 
identification. Thus, the model suggested by 
this study comports well with the data of other 
studies and imposes a certain order upon their 
findings. 

Yet certain caveats are in order. One should 
bear in mind that the present study has dealt, 
to this point, only with respondents who 
claimed a Republican or a Democratic party 
identification for themselves. Those who were 
classified as Independents or as apolitical have 
been excluded. This has an important bearing 
upon the partial correlation between party 
identification and vote, controlling for partisan 
attitudes. In the present study, this partial cor- 
relation is 0.415, amounting to 17.2% of the 
variance. It has been pointed out to me by 
Professor Donald Stokes of the Michigan Sur- 
vey Research Center that in the full sample, 
which, of course, includes Independents and 
those classed as apolitical (together amounting 
to 12.6% of the sample), this partial correlation 
drops to 0.238, thus accounting for less than 
5.7% of the variance. 

To one interested primarily in mapping a 


2 Cf. Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee, op. 
cit., pp. 227-233. See also The American Voter, 
pp. 128-131; and Lane and Sears, op. ctt., pp. 
81-82. 
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particular population, the figures based upon 
the full sample ought to be more salient. How- 
ever, for one interested in the logic of the ex- 
planatory theory, both sets of figures are of 
interest. Taken together they suggest that the 
impact of party identification on voting be- 
havior in a given population will depend upon 
the ratio of partisans to non-partisans in that 
society. In those instances in which, for what- 
ever reasons, individuals have not developed a 


party identification, the impact of partisan - 


attitudes would be substantially increased, if 
the logic of Model IV is correct. As the propor- 
tion of such instances in a population increased, 
the net impact of party identification on vote 
would be expected to diminish.” Essentially 
this is the obverse of the argument made in 
The American Voter about the efficacy of par- 
tisan attitudes as a guide to voting behavior.” 
At this point attention is directed to certain 
unsatisfactory features of the model itself. 
While it leaves room for a rational calculus 
prior to the voting act, it does not permit party 
identification to benefit from this calculus. 
This prohibition derives irom the requirements 
of the mathematical model of causality used in 
the analysis. A major requirement of . that 
model, it will be recalled, was unidirectionality. 
Yet this is a limitation which, in the long run, 
must be circumvented, if theory is to be rele- 
vant to events. As this model stands, party 
identification is nearly immutable. There is 
very little if any variation over time in its 
antecedents, nor is there any provision for 
what V. O. Key calls a critical election.2? This 
derives from two factors. First the model does 
not permit partisan attitudes to have an im- 
pact upon party identification. Second, the 
model does not include among its components 
the political events in the environment in 
which it is assumed to cperate. The failure of 
partisan attitudes to feed back upon party 
identification would mean that even if the cor- 
relation between partisan attitudes and party 
identification were substantially reduced, vot- 
ing behavior would be influenced, but party 
` identification would be unaffected. Clearly the 
model needs revision on this point. Moreover, 


2 Note that this “net impact” refers to a popu- 
lation parameter, or statistic thereof, rather than 
to the impact of party identification on the vote 
of any single individual in the population. While 
the latter would doubtless be of interest, it would 
be extremely difficult to come by in non-experi- 
mental data. 

2 See The American Voter, pp. 139-142. 

21 V. O. Key, Jr., “A Theory of Critical Elec- 
tions,” Journal of Politics, 18 (1955), 3-18. 
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unless one includes an additional variable 
there is no source within the model for variation 


of partisan attitudes. Thus, the model is itself 


a partial description of the impact of the past 
upon the present, but its connection with the 
future rests almost entirely in the error factors 
of the recursive equations which define the 


-model—a situation both undesirable and un- 


necessary. 
Let us first consider amending the model to 
permit partisan attitudes to have an impact 


-upon party identification. This could be done 


within a recursive set of equations by “lagging” 
some of the variables, as Blalock suggests.?8 This 
entails treating a single variable through time 
as a set of discrete variables, and treating two 


interacting variables as two sets of discrete K. 


variables. Thus in the time interval tọ- + - tn, 
an interaction between A and Y could be 
schematized as follows: Xa >Yn>Xn >Yn 
—+Xi,° ++. This technique, of course, requires 
data through time, and will not be utilized with 
the data of the present study, but is presented 
for future research purposes. 

Introjection of political events into the model 
presents rather more difficult problems. All of 
the variables in the model are, in some sense, 
attributes or activities of the actors. Political 
events, on the other hand, are external to the 
actors and cannot be brought into the model 
directly. They can however, be brought in 
through. his perceptions. Now to some extent. 
these perceptions are measured in partisan 
attitudes. These attitudes are, however, as- 


sessed only immediately prior to the election ` 


itself. What would have to be done in a more - 
dynamic and adaptive model would be to 
sample perceptions of political events as they 
arise in the political arena, probing in each case 
for evaluation of the party’s handling of the 
event. The adequacy of the series of events 
selected would depend upon the astuteness of 
the analyst and could be tested by the amount 
of variance in partisan attitudes immediately 
prior to the election which is accounted for by 
the attitudes on the full set of events. More- 
over, selected probing techniques, such as fac- 
tor analysis, could be applied to draw inferences 
about the factors underlying shifts in partisan- 
ship over time. 

A model incorporating these modifications is 


presented in Fig. 5 below. The model exploits ~“ 


the mediating roles of partisan attitudes. and 
party identification in order to avoid reincor- 
poration of political socialization characteristics 
over time. This is not to say that these are not 
operative. On the contrary, they form the 


28 Blalock, Causal Inferences ..., pp. 58-57. 
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background, encapsulated largely in party 
identification, against which partisan attitudes 
are formed and operate. The model represents a 
continual reglity-testing and adjustment pro- 
cess. To the extent that party identification 
exceeds the impact of partisan attitudes, little 
learning is taking place. To the extent that 
partisan attitudes exceed and have the same 
directional impact as party identification, rein- 
forcement is taking place. Finally, to the extent 
partisan attitudes operate in a direction oppo- 
site to party identification, that identification 
is being eroded. There are several other points 
in the proposed model that bear discussion, 
eg., the requirement that partisan attitudes 
operate on party identification through vote 
(or vote intention). However, this and other 
excluded arrows had best wait upon the sys- 
tematic analvsis of data in future studies. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


In concluding the present analysis, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that we are as yet very 
far from concluding the inquiry into causality 


in voting behavior. First, it should be noted 
that the full set of independent variables ac- 
counts for only 50% of the variance in voting. 
This suggests, of course, that one or more im- 
portant variables have been excluded from the 
model. In itself, this is only an indication of the 
need for a broader searching effort. However, 
there is a distinct possibility that the omitted 
variable(s) may be correlated with both the 
dependent variable and one or more of the inde- 
pendent variables in the present model. In such 
a case the regression coefficients in the model 
might be substantially affected, even to the ex- 
tent of reducing to zero some of the now non- 
zero coefficients, and of reasserting causal link- 
ages estimated as zero in the present model.”® 
The present model is thus tentative, an initial 
approximation to be continually retested not 
only with the same variables in different popu- 


29 Tbid., pp. 46-47. See also Herman Wold and 
Lars Jureen, Demand Analysis (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1953), pp. 37-38, and Fritz C. 
Holte, loc. cit. 
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lations at different times, but against the im- 
pact of the inclusion of new variables. 


TECHNICAL NOTE ` 


The variables were operationalized from the 
source decks of the 1956 election study (Project 
417) of the Survey Research Center at the 
University of Michigan in the following man- 
ner: 


1. Father’s Sociological Characteristics (FSC) 
This variable consists in an index generated 
by running five sociological characteristics of 


the father against the father’s party identifica- 
tion in order to generate an expected value of 


his being Republican. This value constituted _ 


the index. The variables utilized, their sources, 
and their categorizations are presented below: 





Variable (Source Deck: Column) Categories (Rows) 





Religion (5: 27) Protestant (1) 


Catholic (2) 


Jewish (3) 
Class (8: 11) Working (1, 2, 3) 
Middle (4, 5, 6) 
Size of community (6: 34) Farm w 
Town (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8) 
Metropolis (7, 9) 
Region (6: 31-32) South 
(1 in col, 31, 4 or 5 in col. 32) 
Non-South (all others) 
Race (6: 10) White (1) 
Negro (2) 





2. Father’s Party Identification (FPI) 


This was established on the basis of data 
gathered in a later wave with the same panel, 
i.e., the 1958 election study, project 431. Within 
that study, the information was taken from 
Deck CO4: column 23, and the only categories 
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used were Democrat (Row 1) and Republican 
(Row 2). 


3. Respondent’s Sociological Characteristics‘ ° 
(RSC) 


The procedure here was the same as that 
entailed in building the index of father’s so- 
ciological characteristics, except that the vari- 
ables used in the regression were characteristics 
of the respondent rather than of the father. 





Variable (Source Deck: Column) Categories (Rows) 





Religion (5: 27) Protestant (1) 


Catholic (2) 


Jewish (3) 

Class (8: 10) Working (2, 2, 3) re di. 
Middle (4,5,8) ’ 

Size of community (1: 17) Farm (6,—, &) 
Town (3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 0) 
Metropolis (1,2, 7) 

Region (1: 15) South (8, 9, 0) 
Nen-South (1-7) 

Race (6: 10) White (1) 
Negro (2) 


4, Respondent’s Party Identification (RPI) 


This information was teken from Deck 4, 
column 9. It was dichotomized as follows: 
Democrat (rows 1-3), Republican (rows 5-7). 


5. Respondent's Partisan Attitudes (RPA) ~~ 


This variable was received directly from the ~ 
Survey Research Center ai the University of 
Michigan as an index, drawn from their analy- 
sis deck number 86, columns 3-9, and based 
upon their regression of six dimensions of par- 
tisan attitudes against reported vote in 1956. 


6. Respondent’s Vote 


Deck 7: Column 26 
Republican (row 2) 


Democrat (row 1), 


THE GOVERNOR AND HIS LEGISLATIVE PARTY* 


}— 


Saran P. MeCALLY 


Hunter College 


When the dust settles following the reappor- 
tionment upheavals, the traditional problems of 
legislative policy-making will remain. This 
process is divided between the governor and 
(with due respect to Nebraska) the two legisla- 
tive houses, with the governor generally taking 
the lead. A governor represents the totality of 
interests witkin his party. No single legislator 
or faction represents as wide a variety of inter- 
ests as the governor. The governor proposes and 
vetoes and normally plays an even greater 

*“Tégislative role in state government than the 
President in the national government because 
of the infrequent sessions, low seniority, lack 
of state-wide influence or prestige and inade- 
quate staff of the legislators. The governor’s 
legislation is geared to please his state-wide 
constituency and, depending largely upon his 
degree of control over his party, is passed, mod- 
ified or rejected. 

What affects the ability of the governor to 
control his legislative party is a question seldom 
asked and rarely investigated except by the 
harassed occupant of the executive mansion. 
This is surprising, since the definition of party 
responsibility is closely related to executive 

control. By common agreement, a definition of 
party responsibility would include the ability 
of the party to control nominations, to present 
a united front in the election and thereafter to 
discipline the legislators to uphold the program 
of the executive in order to make a good record 
for the next election.) 

Those who investigate the behavior of legis- 
lative parties in the interest of party respon- 
sibility equate the latter phenomenon with 
party voting loyalty. The loyalty rate of legis- 
lators on party votes is not the same animal as 


* This paper is a revision of two chapters in my 
The Effects of Competition Upon the Structure and 
Function of State Political Parties (Ph.D. Disser- 
tation, Department of Political Science, Yale 
University, 1964). I am indebted to a Danforth 
Fellowship from Wellesley College for 1960-1961 
„and to the Yale Computer Center where the 

~ ealculations presented here were performed. I 
wish to thank Hayward R. Alker, Jr. for his 
helpful suggestions on section IV. 

} Committee on Political Parties, American 
Political Science Association, “Toward A More 
Responsible Two-Party System,” this Review, 
44 (September, 1950), Supplement. 


their degree of support of administration bills. 
Executive request legislation has received little 
attention from scholars. We will set this dis- 
tinction aside for the moment in order to ex- 
amine the factors which have been claimed to 
cause party responsibility or voting loyalty, as 
it has been defined for research purposes. The 
two characteristics of inter-party conflict and 
intra-party cohesion in legislative situations are 
the major conditions for party responsibility 
as recently restated by Thomas A. Flinn.? 

If inter-party conflict means that the gover- 
nor’s party has a reasonable chance of obtaining 
a working majority of the legislature, this vari- 
able has immediate surface appeal as a condi- 
tion for gubernatorial control. With the re- 
sources at his disposal, a governor can forge 
party agreement on legislation which is vital 
to his program. He will be disadvantaged if his 
party has a permanent minority position in the 
legislature, for he will have to use his resources 
to bargain with the opposition. If he has an 
overwhelming percentage of seats in the legisla- 
ture he may be unable to control rival factions. 
It is the expressed hope of proponents of reap- 
portionment that governors with new majority 
parties will bring about promised reforms; but 
it is doubtful that the possession of a majority 
in a competitive legislature guarantees that the 
governor’s program will be passed. Enough ex- 
ceptions come to mind to cast suspicion on this 
as a controlling variable. His success in state- 
wide competition for the governorship may 
play a part in his induence over his legislative 
party. 

Intra-party cohesion indicates unity which 
can be forged either by power resources or by 
ideological agreement. Students of legislative 
voting loyalty commonly assume that cohesion 
results from similarity of districts within a 
party’s legislative contingent. If legislators 
from similar districts vote alike because they 
have the same interests to defend, then the 
most unified party would be the one in which 
the districts were most similar. From the gover- 
nor’s point of view, the most loyal legislators 
would come from districts which reflect the 
characteristics of his state-wide constituency. 
Yet one need not dig too far into the study of 


2 Thomas A. Flinn, “Party Responsibility in 
the States: Some Causal Factors,” this Review, 
58 (March, 1964), 60. 
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power structures to discover that they are not 
necessarily fed by ideological agreement. Or- 
ganizational rivalries, personal ambitions or 
sidepayments need not follow demographic 
differences. Reapportionment will bring about 
increased suburban representation within both 
parties, but new demands, rather than in- 
creased cohesion, may result from suburban 
factions with increased legislative voting 
' strength to use at the bargaining table. 

The discussion to-this point has been in- 
tended to show that satisfactory operational 
definitions of competition and cohesion must be 
formulated before these concepts can be used to 
test the governor’s control over his legislative 
party. A review of the research related to these 
concepts may aid the quest for accuracy of 
definition. 


I. COMPETITION AND COHESION: 
PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


There have been several probes in the areas 
of party competition and cohesion and their 
effect on legislative voting behavior. Malcolm 
Jewell compared several competitive states 
with respect to the degree of voting loyalty 
with the parties, using all the roll call votes in 
a session.’ His findings do not confirm the hy- 
pothesisthat party competitionfor control of the 
legislature can of itself explain party voting 
loyalty. Furthermore, since party voting loy- 
alty did not vary with the degree of state-wide 
competition for governor, this variable was also 
rejected as a. meaningful explanation. Since 
neither state-wide competition nor legislative 
competition could explain the voting behavior 
he witnessed, Jewell turned to intra-party co- 
hesion for an explanation. He advanced the 
proposition that there is more ideological cohe- 


3 Malcolm E. Jewell, “Party Voting in Ameri- 


can State Legislatures,” this Review, 49 (Sep- 


tember, 1955), 773-791. Jewell chose eight com- 
petitive states and limited his research to sessions 
in which the party balance in the legislature was 
reasonably close, for he assumed that there would 
be less party voting even in strong two-party 
states during the years of one-sided legislative 
control. He discovered, however, that the three 
states with the highest levels of party loyalty had 
long records of Republican legislative control, 
with only a few Democratic years, while the 
Democrats frequently held large legislative 
minorities and (except in Pennsylvania) won con- 
trol of the governorship. In the states with a 
closer balance between the parties in the legisla- 
ture, a lower level of party unity was found. He 
used all the roll call votes in a session and paid no 
attention to their sponsorship. 
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sion within the parties of urban states because 
he discovered a higher degree of party loyalty 
in urban than in rural szates. Jewell did not 
consider the strength of the state party organi- ` 
zation as a factor in legislative voting loyalty. 
It was Duane Lockard’s major thesis that 
close party competition at the state level pro- 
duces party voting loyalsy in the legislature. 
However, the connecting link in this causal 
chain is party organizational strength. Lock- 
ard comes closer than Jewell to affirming the 
party-responsibility schocl’s two major condi- 
tions of party competition and party cohesion. 
Jewell and Lockard agree on the measurement 
of party competition either as a state-wide vote 
for governor or President or as competition for 
a legislative majority but disagree over Uits... 
effect on legislative voting loyalty. Lockard’ 
claims that competition produces cohesion 
which in turn produces voting loyalty. Jewell 
finds no direct correlation between competition 
and loyalty although he states that a certain 
type of competition—urban-rural compétition 
—produces ideological cohesion followed by 
voting loyalty within the parties. The two 
writers disagree on the measurement of cohe- 
sion, one defining it as party organizational 
strength, the other as ideological agreement, 
but both claim it influences voting loyalty. 
A different research approach, which tends 
to reaffirm the importance of electoral competi- 
tion and organizational cohesion, is that of 


Wahlke and his associates, who interviewed ~~ 


legislators in four states in an attempt to deter- 
mine the influence of many outside variables 
affecting their roles.’ They found that political 
career patterns and orientétions are likely to be 
shaped by the degree of competition in a given 
system. Also, the varying degrees of a particu- 
lar party’s organizational strength and morale 
may be an important factor affecting the legis- - 
lators’ career patterns and orientations. The 
authors state that party organizational strength 


4 W. Duane Lockard, New England State Poli- 
ties (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1959). In the then essentially non-competitive 
states of New Hampshire, Maine and Vermont, 
policy-making was primarily a function of the 
dominant party in the legislature. The factions 
within this party, both inside and outside the 
legislature, determined the fate of legislation. Ir ` 
the competitive states of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, Lockard discovered 
considerable discipline in both legislative parties. 
He used votes on which thare was disagreement 
between the parties. : 

5 John C. Wahlke et al., The Legislative System 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons Inc., 1962). 
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is probably related to degree of competition be- 
tween the parties, but, as the case of California 
Democrats in one direction and Ohio Demo- 
Tatsi in another direction indicated, it may also 
operate independently of it. Another major de- 
terminant of legislative behavior was the rela- 
tive strength of the majority and minority 
within the legislature. 

Another area of research assumes that legis- 
lative voting behavioris a result of ideological 
cohesion brought about by the economic com- 
position. of the districts represented by the in- 
dividual legislators. The more alike the districts 
are within each party, the more ideological 
cohesion and therefore voting agreement exists. 
On the other hand, the theory goes, the more 

_ diverse the districts within the party, the more 
‘distinity, because of lack of ideological agree- 
ment. Thomas Flinn tested this theory of 
party unity based on similarity of district in the 
Ohio Assembly of 1949 and 1959. He concluded 
that differing constituencies do not give rise to 
intra-party voting disagreement and that policy 
differences between the parties are not due to 
differences in the composition of the legislative 
parties in terms of constituencies represented.” 

This theory of constituency influence has 
been used with more success in explaining the 
deviant members of the legislative party. It 
cannot account for average party loyalty, but 
it can account for a few of the deviant cases. 
Duncan MacRae attempted to measure the 

—tomparative effectiveness of party power and 
. constituency interest over the roll call voting of 
the individual legislator on issues chosen to re- 
flect class differences. Both Thomas R. Dye 


€ David R. Derge, “Metropolitan and Outstate 
Alignments in Illinois and Missouri Legislative 
Delegations,’ this Review, 52 (December, 
1958), 1051-1065. Since this study, it has been 
acknowledged that party is a more important 
determinant tkan rural-urban conflict, and the 
subsequent studies have dealt with the presumed 
relationship between similarity of district and 
degree of ideological cohesion within the party 
contingent. 

7 Flinn, op. cit., p. 63. 

8 Duncan MacRae, “The Relationship Be- 
tween Roll Call Votes and Constituencies in 
Massachusetts,’ this Review, 46 (December, 

p52), 1046-1955. MacRae maintained that 
‘those legislators who come from districts which 
are most typical of their parties tend to show 
highest party loyalty on roll calls. Those who 
come from districts atypical of their party tend 
to cross party lines more often. We do not know 
whether the roll calls selected by MacRae were 
administration-supported measures or whether 
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and Thomas A. Flinn give some support to the 
theory that constituency economic pressures 
affect the extremes in party loyalty.® 

The degree of competition in a constituency 
measured singly or in combination with eco- 
nomic characteristics has been offered as an 
additional variable affecting the extremes in 
legislative voting loyalty. It is assumed that 
members with comfortable margins are a more 
loyal group than those from competitive dis- 
tricts because they are freed from constituency 
pressures and hence can vote the party line 
without fear of voter retribution. On the other 
hand, the legislators with close races will reflect 
the interests of their constituencies—be they 
for or against the party line. Thus the most 
deviant legislators are to be found from com- 
petitive atypical districts. The findings are not 
conclusive and differences exist with respect to 
these variables between parties, between legis- 
lative bodies and between sessions.!® 

The study of the deviant members of a state 
legislative party suffers from lack of justifica- 
tion. No one in the party-responsibility school 
would require a “party line” vote on all issues 
on which the majority of both parties are op- 
posed. Taking all votes on which there is sub- 
stantial disagreement may not be a true test of 
party responsibility. It does not separate the 
votes which the administration wants passed 
from those on which the administration has 
taken a hands-off policy. The leadership of each 
party tolerates deviations in party voting as 
long as the necessary vote is achieved. 

The studies reviewed so far confirm the 
warning that the evidence sifted governs the re- 
sults acheived. Three definitions of competition 
have been used: state, legislative and constitu- 
ency, with conflicting results. Three definitions 
of intra-party cohesion have been used: struc- 
tural, state-wide ideological and similar-con- 
stituency. The roll calls chosen to test the 
theories have ranged from the total number to 





deviations were sizable enough to prevent pas- 
sage. 

® Thomas R. Dye, “A Comparison of Con- 
stituency Influences in the Upper and Lower 
Chambers of a State Legislature,” Western Polit- 
ical Quarterly, 14 (June, 1961), 473-481; Flinn, 
op. cit., pp. 64-69. Both writers used all party 
opposition votes whether or not the issues were 
economic. Dye measured voting deviation and 
Flinn measured voting support. 

10 MacRae, op. cit.; Dye, op. cit., p. 477; and 
Samuel C. Patterson, “The Role of the Deviant 
in the State Legislative System: The Wisconsin 
Assembly,” The Western Political Quarterly, 14 
(June, 1961), 460-472. 
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those which represent party conflict to those 
which are of economic importance. The reason 
for this may be that there has not been an 
operational definition of party responsibility 
upon which researchers can agree. With respect 
to legislative policy-making, party responsibil- 
ity can be defined as the ability of the governor 
to command enough votes in the legislature to 
pass his legislation. The major question to be 
asked is: What affects the ability of the gover- 
nor to get his legislation passed? 


II. THE USE OF VETO VOTES TO MEASURE 
GUBERNATORIAL INFLUENCE 


Because we are interested in measuring the 
influence of the governor in the legislative pro- 
cess, two traditional methods of identifying 
significant partisan roll calls are not appropri- 
ate. Neither Lowell’s party vote nor Rice’s 
index of likeness“ takes into consideration the 
raw number of votes necessary to pass legisla- 
tion. Both indices assume that partisan activity 
can be identified by comparing the percentage 
of members of each party (or group) who agree 
or disagree. But the passing of legislation is not 
purely mechanical. The proponents do not have 
unlimited favors to pass out to supporters. Be- 
cause of this they make marginal calculations, 
procuring enough votes to pass their measure, 
but no unnecessary surplus. Most bills require 
for passage a majority of those voting. If the 
party of the sponsors of legislation has an over- 
whelming percentage of the legislature (80% for 
example), the bill needs the affirmative vote of 
only 63% of their party members in order to 
pass. If the other party is unanimous in opposi- 
tion, the index of likeness would approximate 
40%. This is far from complete disagreement, 
and those looking for roll calls which exhibit 
partisanship might disregard it entirely. How- 
ever, & great deal of partisanship was present. 
Does a party which needs only 63% of its mem- 
bers to pass legislation and gets it show any less 
partisan activity than a party which needs and 
gets 100%? 

William H. Riker developed an index of 
significance which does take into consideration 
the minimum votes necessary for victory on a 
roll call; but it gives less indication of par- 


u A, Lawrence Lowell, “The Influence of Party 
Upon Legislation in England and America,” 
Annual Report of The American Historical Associ- 
ation for 1901, Vol. I (Washington: American 
Historical Association, 1902), p. 323; and Stuart 
Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928), pp. 209-211. 

12 William H. Riker, “A Method for Determin- 
ing the Significance of Roll Calls in Voting 
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tisan activity than the previous two indices, 
and in fact completely obscures party. A vote 
of 50-50 could mean two highly disciplined 
parties, two widely split parties or one spilt 

majority party and a cohesive minority party. 

The above three measures will have to be 
discarded as not appropriate for our use. They ` 
are not valid indicators of party activity except 
in legislatures where the party split is approxi- 
mately 50-50; and they 2annot distinguish be- 
tween trivial and important legislation except 
in a mechanistic way. 

We want to test the governor’s influence over 
his party on measures which are important to 
him. The most satisfactory way would be to 
test the influence of the governor on adminis- 
tration bills—those bills which the governor 
wants passed. This would provide the best*test*-. 
of the party in power—the ability to get its 
program passed. The governor’s position is 
clear. If the administration bills could be 
identified, the roll call votes on this legislation 
would provide a clear indication of the be- 
havior of the parties on issues of major impor- 
tance. David Truman uszd this type of legisla- 
tion for the 81st Congress. He automatically in- 
cluded votes on sustaining Presidential vetoes, 
votes on Presidential reorganization plans, and 
(in the Senate) votes on the confirmation of 
Presidential nominations and the ratification of 
treaties. Other votes were included if the public 
record revealed an express Presidential pref- 
erence concerning the precise content at stake. 
in the vote.¥ 

The identification of governor’s program 
bills for the seven legislative sessions for each 
state during the period (1946-1960) proved to 
be too difficult. In the attempt, the Legislative 
Reference Bureaus of thirty-five northern 
states were contacted and asked to send lists of 
administration bills for each session. With the 
exception of Pennsylvania, Nevada, Wisconsin 
and Oregon, for which lists of administration 
bills for some sessions were sent, the only help 
came in the form of suggested procedures to be 
used in identifying the administration bills. In 
all of the states, the governor presents a pro- 
gram message to the legislature in which he 
outlines the substance of the program he wants 





Bodies,” Legislative Behevior, John C. Wahlke 
and Heinz Eulau (eds.), (Glencoe, Illinois: Free 
Press, 1959), pp. 377-384. He defined the most 
significant roll call as one in which (1) all mem- 
bers vote, and (2) the difference between the 
minority and the majority is the minimum pos- 
sible under the voting rules. 

13 David B. Truman, The Congressional Party 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1959), p. 327. 
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passed for the session. This is usually translated 
into administration bills which are often intro- 
pucod by the governor’s party leaders in the 
“house or senate or by legislators whom the 
governor may specify. In the states in which 
this is an iron-clad custom, the name of the 
party floor leader attached to a bill may iden- 
tify it as an administration bill. This is the case 
in Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, New York and West Virginia. For the 
bulk of the states, however, no fool-proof pro- 
cedures exist for the identification of program 
bills." 

As a substitute for votes on administration 
bills, votes on vetoes were used because, as with 
administration bills, (1) the position of the 

agovernor is clearly stated and (2) the gover- 
nor’s party leaders would exert maximum in- 
fluence to see that the veto was sustained. The 
veto calls for a vote of confidence in the gover- 
nor. In most cases he uses it sparingly, more as 
a threat than an actuality, so that when a veto 
does come before the legislature, the greatest 
amount of party activity attends it. 

One might question why a governor who had 
considerable influence in his legislative major- 
ity would ever allow unapproved legislation to 
slip through. In this regard, it must be remem- 
bered that the governor recommends for pass- 
age only a small amount of the total legislative 
product. If offensive legislation is called to his 
attention, he may threaten to veto it if passed 

end must do so enough to give credibility to his 
` Shreats. Cases have arisen in which the gover- 
nor vetoed a bill in his program because it was 
altered substantially in the legislative process. 
Furthermore, it is possible for the minority 
party to gain enough support to pass a bill on 
which the governor has taken no stand, where- 
upon the governor might send it back with a 


u Asa second try, all the governors from 1948- 
1960 were contacted and asked for lists of pro- 
gram bills from their personal files. In all, 101 
governors were contacted and replies were re- 
ceived from 72. Only one governor had such a 
list: Governor Williams of Michigan sent his 
worksheet ‘‘Pricrity Points of Democratic Legis- 
lators and Governor Williams” for 1960. A con- 
siderable amount of strategy was admitted by 
some governors. Some declared the necessity of 

including certain items in a message as an aid to 
secure the enactment of legislation more seriously 
sought. Capital newspapers could provide the 
type of information needed. Usually capitol re- 
porters either know specifically what measures 
are aimed at enacting part of the Governor’s pro- 
gram or make their own evaluations in covering 
the legislative session. 


t 
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véto message if it is not in his conception of the 
"public interest.” 

Table 1 gives the number and substance of 
vetoes used in the fifty-eight house sessions on 
which this research rests.€ These sessions are 
broken down by percent of seats of the gover- 
nor’s party. The Democratic sessions follow a 
pattern we would expect. There are more 
vetoes when a party has a hopeless minority 
position than when it has 40%-70% of the leg- 
islature. There are also more vetoes when the 
party has an overwhelming percent of the 
legislature, and therefore may have less control 
over its own members. The Republicans, how- 
ever, show the reverse of the expected. We can- 
not say, therefore, that the number or sub- 
stance of the vetoes are related in any signifi- 
cant degree to the party balance in the legisla- 
ture. It is interesting to note that the largest 
number of vetoes on taxation come from Dem- 
ocratic governors whose legislative parties 
are hopeless minorities. 

After choosing veto votes as the most effici- 
ent indicators of the influence of the governor, 
we need a measure which will indicate the de- 
gree to which his party supported him on these 
issues. Rice’s index of cohesion is not suitable 


18 The substantive importance of these vetoes 
varies. It must be remembered that the governor 
vetoes frivolous as well as major substantive 
legislation. For instance, the one veto of the late 
Governor Stevenson which was put to a roll call 
vote in the Illinois Senate in 1949 was §.B. No. 
98, an act to provide protection to insectivorous 
birds by restraining cats. (Illinois, Journal of the 
Senate, 1949, p. 541). In the following session of 
1951, on the other hand, the one veto roll call was 
on S.B. No. 102, an act to protect against sub- 
versive activities. (Illinois, Journal of the Senate, 
1951, pp. 1946-50). Regardless of the substance 
of the veto, the roll call vote puts on record the 
degree of party support the governor can muster. 
Not all veto votes are taken by roll call, but the 
assumption is that most votes of real controversy 
are recorded in this way. 

16 As an additional test of the ability of a 
governor to have his veto upheld against opposi- 
tion, the following screening procedure was used: 
(1) 80% or more of the legislature must vote on 
the veto; and (2) There must be 10% or more of 
those voting in disagreement. We hoped in this 
way to reject low-interest, low-tension vetoes. A 
large percentage of these are technical vetoes. In 
California, for instance, this method cut 185 out 
of 189 roll call votes in the seven sessions studied. 
It seems logical that in a state where so little 
party voting exists, a governor’s veto may be the 
only check on hasty and ill-advised legislation. 
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TABLE 1. NUMBER AND SUBSTANCE OF VETOES ACCORDING YO PERCENT OF SEATS 
OF THE GOVERNOR’S PARTY IN FIFTY-EIGHT HOUSE SESSIONS? 








Average \ 





Percent Class Glass II Class TIT. Class IV No. of 
of Party Substantive Taxation Procedural Total Sessi Per 
Seats Interest? ene Session 
Democratic 
0-39 .9 3 22 11 25 61 14 4.4 
40-54.9 1 7 2 0 10 5 2.0 
55-69 .9 1 3 0 8 12 7 1.7 
70- 2 3 1 0 6 2 3.0 
Totals 7 35 14 33 89 28 
Republican 
0-39.9 2 1 1 3 7 4 1.9 yan 
40-54.9 2 5 1 6 14 4 3.5 
55-69 .9 0 14 5 14 33 9 3.7 
70- 1 25 1 10 37 13 2.8 
Totals 5 45 8 33 91 30 








a The states and number of sessions are: Arizona (2), Calif. (1), Colorado (1), Conn. (1), Delaware 
(1), Idaho (2), Illinois (1), Indiana (3), Iowa (2), Kansas (3), Maine (3), Maryland (2), Mass. (6), 
Mich. (5), Montana (1), Nevada (1), N. H. (2), N. Y. (1), N. D. (1), Ohio (©, Oregon (2), R. I. (2), 


S. D. (1), Utah (1), Wise. (6), Wyo. (1). 


b The four categories of vetoes involved the following issues: 


Class I 


Appointments 


Legislative Procedure and Organization 


Class II Substantive 


Party Interest. 
Elections and Reapportionment 


Fish and Game Laws (Conservation) 


Labor 


Appropriations for other than those listed 


Veterans Affairs 


Welfare, Health, Education 
Business Regulation 


Class III 
Class IV- 


Taxation 
Procedural 
Civil Service 


State Administration 
Local Administration 
Judicial and Legal 


because it is not directional.!7 It does not indi- 
cate whether the majority supported or op- 
posed the governor. It may be that the party 
was more cohesive in opposition to the gover- 
nor than in support. In this case the index 
would be misleading. For instance, in the 
Arizona House session of 1949, the majority 
Democrats voted 39-8 to override the gover- 
nor’s veto on H.B. No. 71, which would have 
removed the supervision of real estate from the 
state.18 The percent of cohesion is 83. (If this is 


17 Rice, op. cit., ‘pp. 208-209. 


converted to a scale of 0-100, the index of 
cohesion becomes 66.) 

Index of Administration Support. What we 
need for our purposes is en index of administra- 
tion support which measures the degree to! 
which the governor’s party members support ` 
him. For a single roll call, the index is obtained 
by dividing the number of votes cast by the 
party members who voted for the governor by 
the total number of party members who voted. 


18 Arizona, Journal of the House of Representa- 
tives, 1949, p. 638. 
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When several vetoes were used, the average 
index was the arithmetic mean of the indices 
„derived for the various roll calls in the session. 
‘David Truman used this type of measure for 
the 81st Congress.” Using the example from 
Arizona mentioned above, the index of admin- 
istration support would be 17. 

Index of Administration Success. Neither the 
index of cohesion nor the index of administra- 
tion support indicates whether the governor 
was successful in obtaining enough votes from 
his party to win. If he has an overwhelming per- 
centage of the legislature, the number of votes 
necessary to win does not form a large percent 
of his party. An index of cohesion or adminis- 
tration support takes no account of the per- 
cgntage of the governor’s party which must 
"Support him in order to pass his legislation. For 
instance, in the Iowa House session of 1953, 
the majority Republicans had an index of 
cohesion of .59 and an index of administration 
support of .41 on a veto.?° Neither figure would 
would make one suspect that the governor was 
in good shape, but the governor needed only 
36% of his party to uphold his veto, and thus 
was comfortably over his margin. The index of 
success is obtained by dividing the percent of 
those who voted in favor of the governor by the 
percent of his party votes he needed in order to 
uphold his legislation. One-third-plus-one of 
those elected is the usual requirement for up- 
holding the veto. The index of success is a ratio 
gf percents instead of votes because when the 
governor’s party had fewer than 34% of the 
seats in the legislature, it was assigned 100 as 
the required percentage of votes. It should be 
recognized that this imposes an almost hopeless 
requirement on the minority party. One maver- 
ick makes it impossible for the governor to 
make his quota. The arithmetic mean of the 
individual indices for success was used in order 
to obtain an average index for a session. 

I substituted the veto votes for votes on 
administration bills to make it possible to use 
many more sessions in my analysis. I assumed 
that the governor would receive the same sup- 
port on vetoes that he would receive on admin- 
istration bills. Table 2 compares the index of 
support for veto votes with the same index 
applied to votes on administration bills for 
seven state sessions for which lists of program 
wus had been supplied by the governors or 


19 Truman, op. cit, p. 60. Truman used the 
arithmetical mean of the legislators’ individual 
administration support indices as the average 
index for the session. 

20 Towa, Journal of the House of Representatives, 
1958, p. 1234. (H.B. 123, relating to exemptions 
for debts), 
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methods of identification of program bills had 
been related. In all cases except two, the pro- 
gram bills received a higher index of support 
than the veto bills. The two sets of support 
indices have a correlation of .71. The first guess 
might be that passing program legislation is 
more important to a governor than having his 
vetoes upheld. The second guess might be that 
the animosities which develop over program 
legislation might be ironed out by the time the 
vote reaches the floor, whereas a veto comes to 
the house directly in the form of a message from 
the governor, and the enger of those who voted 
for the measure may not have been assuaged. 

If our assumption is correct that a governor 
does not use his limited supply of favors to ob- 
tain more votes than he needs, it is logical for 
him to receive a different degree of support for 
roll calls on vetoes for which he needs only 34% 
of the house than for program legislation for 
which he needs 50% of the house. On this basis, 
we would expect the index of success to be 
about the same for the governor for both sets of 
votes. The index of success was previously de- 
fined as the ratio of the percent he needed to 
pass (or uphold) his bills (or vetoes) to the per- 
cent he received. If the governor has the in- 
fluence and resources to obtain what he needs, 
and if he calculates at the margins, he should be 
equally successful with program bills as with 
veto votes. Comparing the two indices of 


- success state by state, we note that the gover- 


nor was more successful with the veto than 
with program legislation in four sessions. In 
only two sessions, however, did he receive over 
100% on one success index and under 100% on 
the other. In both cases his success was well 
over 90% on the other index. The index of 
success on vetoes can be fairly confidently used 
to indicate the governor’s success on program 
legislation. The correlation between the two 
indices is .63. The index of success has the dis- 
advantage of requiring 100% of any legislative 
party which does not have the required min- 
imum number of seats for victory. This imposes 
a hard task on a hopeless minority party. Sel- 
dom is even the most cohesive party unani- 
mous. Oneor two mavericks carry more negative 
weight in a minority or bare majority party 
than in a party which has votes to spare. Al- 
though the index of success would seem to be a 
better measure of gubernatorial influence than 
the index of support, it does not do as reliable a 
job of predicting the comparative influence of 
the governor on program bills and vetoes on a 
session-by-session basis. This may be due to 
the inaccuracy of measurement just mentioned. 

The index of cohesion was given for com- 
parative purposes only. Note that in Nevada 
1953, in Wisconsin 1951 and in Massachusetts 
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TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF ROLL CALL VOTES ON PROGRAM BILLS AND VETOE3 WITH RESPECT TO 
INDICES OF ADMINISTRATION SUPPORT AND SUCCESS FOR SEVEN HOUSE SESSIONS? 








No. of ~ 





State, Session Mean Index Percent of Mean Index Mean Index 
(Party, % Seats) cf Support Party Needed’ of Success of Cohesion® Roll Calls 
Connecticut, 1955 
Democratic, 33% 
Program 94.6 100 94.6 94.3 2 
Vetoes 89.4 100 89.4 89.4 2 
Wisconsin, 1957 
Republican, 67% 
Program 80.5 75.9 106 83.7 8 
Vetoes 68.4 50.8 135 73.1 12 
Oregon, 1959. Pts, 
Republican, 45% ~ 
Program 72.2 100 72.2 80.4 18 
Vetoes 74.2 100 97.5 83.2 6 
Nevada, 1958 
Republican, 388% 
Program 68.7 100 68.7 81.2 7 
Vetoes 55.6 97.7 56.9 69.3 3 
Wisconsin, 1951 
Republican, 76% 
Program 65.6 67.5 97.2 97.2 6 
Vetoes 52.3 46.2 113 52.3 1 
Massachusetts, 1959 RENS 
Democratic, 60% q 
Program 75.7 82.5 91.8 84.9 8 
Vetoes 40.2 54.1 74.0 62.7 12 
Massachusetts, 1957 
Democratic, 55% 
Program 84.9 91.0 93.3 84.9 10 
Vetoes 89.7 58.7 153 89.7 1 








2 Program bills were “screened” in the same way as vetoes. 

b States differ with respect to the percentage of votes needed to uphold vetoes. In some states, 
the one-third required is based on total membership; in others, on those present. In Connecticut, 
a majority present could uphold the veto. (As of 1965, one-third of the members are needed to uphold). 

e This is the percent of those voting who took the majority position on roll cells. It is not converted 


to a scale of 0-100. 


1959, the party was more cohesive in opposition 
to the governor than in support. When the 
states are compared, as they will be in the rest 
of this study, it is more important to know that 
the governor was 135% successful on a veto 
than that he received 68.4% of his party. In 
Wisconsin in 1957, the 68.4% meant that the 
governor was 135% successful, whereas in 
Nevada in 1953, the governor received 68.7% 
of his party on program legislation and was 
only 68.7% successful. 


iii. SOME CORRELATES OF 
GUBERNATORIAL INFLUENCE 


Because there is so litte agreement as to thrall 
appropriate measures to be used for electoral 
competition or intra-party cohesion, several 
indicators of each concept were used in the 
initial analysis. This procedure has been sug- 


21 With respect to measuring inter-party com- 
petition see: Robert I. Gelembiewski, “A Taxo- 
nomic Approach to State Political Party Strength, 
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gested recently by Richard F. Curtis and 
Elton F. Jackson.” The use of multiple indi- 
caiors is called for when the researcher'has def- 
inite theoretical concepts which he wishes to 
relate but for which he is unable to obtain or 
defend “single, unambiguous, direct, opera- 


tional definitions.” Examining the effects of. 


several indicators on gubernatorial influence 
will postpone the choices among them until the 
individual associations have -been observed. 
A survey was made of the vetoes in the entire 
universe of 476 legislative sessions held in 
thirty-four states outside the South during the 
period 1946-1960;% All the senate and house 
sessions (76 house sessions; 64 senate sessions) 
in which there were one or more veto roll calls 
were used in the research. The.vetoes were, of 


“Veourse, subject to the screening procedure de- 


scribed in footnote 16. Altogether, papa votes 
were used.25 


I” Western Political Quarterly, 11 (September, 
1958), 499; V. O. Key, American State Politics: 
An Introduction (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1956), p. 98; Austin Ranney and Willmoore 
Kendall, ‘‘The American Party Systems,” this 
Review, 48 (June, 1954), 477-485; Coleman B. 
Ransone, The Office of Governor in the United 
States (University, Alabama: University of Ala- 
bama Press, 1956), pp. 12-94; Joseph A. Schles- 
inger, ‘“The Structure of Competition For Office 
in the American States,’ Behavioral Science, 5 


. (July, 1960), 197-210; and William H. Standing 


Pea 


and James A. Robinson, “Inter-Party Competi- 
tion and Primary Contesting: The Case of Indi- 
ana,” this Review, 52 (December, 1958), 1066- 
1077. For measures of party cohesion based on 
primary voting see: V. O. Key, op. cit., pp. 109- 
118; and Joseph A. Schlesinger, How They Be- 
came Governor (East Lansing: Governmental 
Research Bureau, Michigan State University, 
1957), p. 27.° a 

2? Richard F. Curtis and Elton F. Jackson, 
“Multiple Indicators in Survey Research,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 68 (September, 
1962), 195-204. 

23 [bid., p. 195. 

%4 The eleven southern states were not in- 
cluded because they did not offer sufficient two- 
party competition to be directly comparable 
with the northern states. Nebraska and Minne- 
sota were excluded because their legislatures are 

_,slected on a non-partisan basis. New Mexico did 
not publish a record of the legislative proceedings 
during this period. . 

23 The following information was collected for 
the 140 legislative sessions and processed on an 
IBM 709 Computer. 


I. Independent Variables. 
A. Electoral Competition 
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Table 3 gives the results for fifty-eight house 
sessions which followed a gubernatorial elec- 
tion. It seemed reasonable to assume that a 
governor might have more control over legis- 
lators elected concurrently, rather than in mid- 
term, or on staggered terms as in many senates. 
The results of the product-moment correlations 
between the variables of competition, party 
structure and legislative behavior run contrary 
to the expectations of previous hypotheses and 
offer the following findings of speculative inter- 
est. 

(1) State-wide electoral competition does not 
appear to be a major explanatory factor of leg- 
islative discipline. In only three cases do we get 
a correlation higher than .30 between electoral 
competition and legislative behavior, and two 
of these correlations are not in the anticipated 
direction. If competition produces disciplined. 
parties, as the party-responsibility theorists 





1. The mean percent of the vote for the 
seven elections preceding the session 
won by the Governor’s party. 

2. The percent of the preceding seven 
elections won by the Governor’s 
party. 

3. The percent of alternation of control 
of office between the parties for the 
preceding seven elections. 

4. The Governor’s percent of the pre- 
session vote. 

5. The Governor’s percent of the post- 
session vote. 

B. Party Structure 

1. The Governor’s percent of the total 
primary vote both pre-session and 
post-session. 

2. The Governor’s “winning percent- 
age” of the highest two primary 
candidates both pre-session and 
post-session (as in Joseph A. Schles- 
inger, loc. cit.). 

3. The Governor’s percent of the high- 
est two primary candidates both 
pre-session and post-session. 

C. Control of the Legislature 

1. Percent of seats held by the Gover- 
nor’s party. : : 

2. Absolute number of seats held by 
the Governor's party. 

3. Average percent of the seats held by 
the Governor’s party over the previ- 
ous six sessions. 

II. Dependent Variables. 
A. Index of support 
B. Index of success 
C. Index of cohesion (This is based on a 
scale of 50-100. It is not converted to a 
scale of 0-100.) 
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TABLE 3. PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CERTAIN VARIABLES OF PARTY COMPETITION 


AND STRUCTURE AND LEGISLATIVE BEHAVIOR 


WITHIN THE GOVERNOR’ S LEGISLATIVI PARTY IN FIFTY-EIGHT HOUSE SESSIONS? 


VARIABLES OF SUPPORT, SUCCESS AND COHESION 





Measures of Party Competition 


=% 


and Structure Index of Support Index of Siooess Index of Cohesion 
Electoral Vote 
Mean percent of Gubernatorial vote— 
7 elections — .38> 15> — £23 
Percent of elections won by 
Governor’s party — .28 .26 — .25 
‘Percent of Alternation _ — .02 oF +22 ~ 05 
Percent of Pre-session vote —.05 : 25 —~ .02 
i Gov. Pariy® . Gov. Partys Gov. Party’ 
Percent of Post-session vote .27 .06 .22 - .29 -18 —.05 
Over 50% *.32 —.11 * 36 .20 230 = 2B oe gy 
Under 50% —.19 .03 — .02 14 —.09 —.03_ 
Primary Vote ; 
Before: Governor’s % of total .26 .02. «15 
Winning % of highest two .25 .02 .16 
% of highest two .25 .01 .17 
Incumbent .39 —.03 .32 
Non-incumbent -16 .13 .07 
After: Governor’s % of total 80 49 17 
Winning % of highest two -46 .37 -21 
% of highest two 61 249 18 
After: Candidate’s % of totale 54 15 -36 
Winning % of highest two 252 .27 -37 ideas 
% of highest two 250 13 .32 
Legislative Seats 
% of seats—Governor’s party — .60 .20 — .49 
Over 50% — .45 — .05 ~ .36 
Under 50% .09 46 .10 
Absolute number of seats —.12 31 - 15 
Average percent six sessions — .55 22 ~ 45 





a These sessions are the same as those in Table 1.. 


> For all correlations higher than .30, p<.05 


asterisked. For those, p <.10 for a two-tailed test. 


for convenience. 


for a two-tailed test except for those correlations 
Correlations above .40 in magnitude are underlined 


° The vote for the post-session is the vote for the governor or for his replacement. 


suggest, we should expect a negative correlation 
between percent of the electoral vote and 
amount of support and success. The mean per- 
cent of the electoral vote over the past seven 
elections is more highly correlated with the de- 
gree of support and success of the governor 
than are the other measures of competition, 
and in the anticipated direction. A plausible ex- 
planation is that the correlation is caused by 


the lack of discipline of traditional majority 
parties over the previous 14-28 years. hig 
modest riegative correlation may indicate that, 
over a long period, lack of competition will pro- 
duce lack of cohesion. Competition: in any 
single election does not appear to produce 
cohesion. The gubernatorial election success of 
the governor following the legislative session is 
positively correlated with his support and 
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success in the legislature. This may be an indi- 
cation of a major effort on the part of the 
governor to consolidate his party for a decisive 
win. In the fourteen-year period within which 
the legislative sessions fall, the gubernatorial 
elections became more competitive. During 
that period in 24 of the 32 states outside the 
South the election results were within 45%- 
55%. The eroding of the traditional majority 
party and the close competition which followed 
may have brought about the positive correla- 
tion between the legislative support and the 
electoral record of the governor, both indica- 
tive of his personal efforts. These correlations 
are not high, and do not support the theory 
that electoral competition produces legislative 

port or success due to the efforts of the 
governor to make a vote-getting record for the 
next election. 

(2) Intra-party cohesion on the state level 
has a high positive correlation with the support 
and success of the governor in the legislature. 
The highest correlations are obtained between 
the governor’s primary percentage after the 
legislative session and the degree of loyalty he 
receives from his legislators during the session. 
The high correlation between outside party 
cohesion and legislative loyalty would seem to 
support the theory that the outside party 
organization generates discipline in the legisla- 
tive party. The direction of this influence needs 
to be explained, since the legislative discipline 


r- predates the organizational cohesion. One 


would expect that the primary of an incumbent 
governor held before an election in which both 
he and the legislature ran concurrently would 
correlate as highly with legislative loyalty as 
his primary after the session was over. This 
expectation is based on the assumption that the 
strength of the governor’s faction as measured 
by his ability to make a strong primary show- 
ing is reflected in his ability to induce his legis- 
lative party to back him. Surprisingly, this is 
not true. As Table 3 shows, even with incum- 
bents it is the post-session primary which cor- 
relates most highly with support and success. 

Correlation does not indicate causation, and 
we ponder whether it is the legislative success 
which affects primary results, or whether both 
indicators are part of a general control exer- 
cised by the governor. The latter hypothesis 


jæ makes more intuitive sense. In that case the 


progression of events would start with the 
efforts of a governor to build support within 
his party, both electoral as well as legislative, 
to help him win the next primary and election. 
With his supply of rewards and punishments 
and his own ability and effort, he forges. a 
coalition to stand by him at primary time. The 
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degree of his success is measured both within 
the legislature and by the primary results. 
Additional evidence can be garnered to support 
this interpretation of the results. The correla- 
tions between party structure and primary 
voting for the three remaining categories of 
legislative sessions included in the study are 
presented in Table 4. They are even higher 
than those previously reported for the fifty- 
eight house sessions. Of particular interest is 
the fact that the governor’s success with his 
party increases as the election approaches. The 
senates and houses elected mid-way through 
the term of a four-year governor produce ex- 
tremely high indices of success. The assump- 
tion that the governor wields his maximum in- 
fluence over legislators elected concurrently 
with him appears to be in error. His influence 
grows as the time for election approaches. His 


strategy is oriented toward the next election, 


and the strength of the coalition he builds is 
measured both in legislative and primary sup- 
port. 

The governor’s success in receiving the 
necessary votes to pass his legislation is a more 
personal matter than his degree of support. 
While the index of support has a correlation of 
well over .40 in most cases with the primary 
fortunes of the party’s next candidate, the in- 
dex of success was not correlated highly with 
the primary success of the party’s candidate. 
Success is correlated with the strength of the 
individual governor, and not with the strength 
of the leadership faction of the party. It would 
appear that the strength of the leadership 
faction within the party has a definite relation- 
ship to legislative support, but that the per- 
sonal efforts of an incumbent governor who 
plans to run again make the difference between 
support and success. 

Comparison between the index of cohesion 
and those of support and success shows that 
cohesion is not as highly related to the gover- 
nor’s primary and election as the other vari- 
ables. This is to be expected, since a party 
which was completely opposed to the governor 
would be assigned an index of 100%, as would a 
party which completely supported him. Cohe- 
sion does not measure the direction of loyalty 
within a party, but only the extent of agree- 
ment among its members. 

Common sense also suggests that the per- 
centage of seats a governor’s party holds in the 
legislature would affect his support and success. 
Assuming that governors calculate at the mar- 
gins and do not expend more rewards or punish- 
ments than necessary to gain support for their 
projects, we would expect a high negative cor- 
relation between the percentage of seats a 


TABLE 4, PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN GUBERNATORIAL PRIMARY RESULTS AND 


SUPPORT, SUCCESS AND COHESION WITHIN THE GOVERNOR’S LEGISLATIVE PARTY 


FOR DESIGNATED SESSIONS 
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Forty-two Senates Elected Concurrently with the Governor 








Index of Supporte Index of Success? Index of Cohesion® , 





Before Session: 
Governor’s % of total 
Winning % of highest two 
% of highest two 


After Session: 
Governor’s % of total 
Winning % of highest two 
% of highest two 


After Session: 
Candidate’s % of totale 
Winning % of highest two 
% of highest two 
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Winning % of highest two 
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Winning % of highest two 
% of highest two 


After Session: 
Candidate’s % of totale 
Winning % of highest two 
% of highest two 

















Before Session: 
Governor’s % of total 
Winning % of highest two 
% of highest two 


After Session: 
Governor’s % of total 


Winning % of highest two 
% of highest two 


After Session: 
Candidate’s % of totale 


Winning % of highest two 
% of highest two 
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a Correlations above .40 in magnitude are underlined for convenience.. 


b For all correlations higher than .30, p<.05 for a two-tailed test. 
e For all correlations higher than .50, p<.05 for a two-tailed test, except for those correlations 
asterisked. For those, p <.10 for a two-tailed test. 
4 For all correlations higher than .50, p<.05 for a two-tailed test except those asterisked. For those, 
p<.10 for a two-tailed test. All correlations between .40 and .50 have p<.10 for a two-tailed test 


except those asterisked. For those, p<.20 for a two-tailed test. 
e This is the party candidate, who may be either the governor or his replacement. 
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governor has and the percentage of his party 
which supports him. This is confirmed by the 
. statistics in Table 3. Fifty percent of the seats 
was used as a break-point to investigate this 
relationship further. Again the results show 
that the size of the governor’s majority affects 
his support. If he has under 50% of the seats, 
there is little relationship—presumably the 
governor works to rally all of his party mem- 
bers behind him, or the deviations which do 
occur do not show any consistent pattern. If he 
has over 50%, he does not work for as many 
votes and the correlation is negative. This find- 
ing is important to bear in mind when compar- 
ing different parties with respect to indices of 
cohesion or loyalty. Legislative voting is not a 
Jly-’round-the-flag-boys” type of support, 
a Fe carefully calculated operation in which 
energy is not expended unnecessarily to force 
conformity among party members whose votes 
are not needed to pass. Part of this strategy 
may be a planned pattern of deviations, in 
which those whose constituencies or philo- 
sophies make it uncomfortable for them to sup- 
port certain measures are allowed indepen- 
dence. As the majority hovers close to the 50% 
level, however, deviations are not tolerated be- 
cause every vote counts. 

Before we assume that this strategy is 
crowned with accomplishment it is necessary to 
consider the factor of success. Success is the 
ratio of the percent of the party the governor 
~feceived to what he needed. We would think 
that the more seats the governor had to spare, 
the more successful he would be. This is not the 
case. There is a low negative relationship be- 
tween the number of seats over a majority and 
success. Apparently an excess of seats is not in 
the governor’s favor. A more logical break- 
point might fall somewhere about 55%, with 
extra seats an advantage until then. There- 
after, the surplus may generate rivalries within 
the house that the governor cannot control. 
This finding may modify the total strategy 
assumption related above. The governor may 
be able to handle a modest majority, but when 
his party has an overwhelming majority coali- 
tions form against him which he cannot under- 
mine by his traditional stock of rewards and 
punishments. 

The absolute number of seats was correlated 
Roth the indices of support and success as a 
*“control over the assertion that it is the percent- 
age of seats rather than the raw number of seats 
which affects the governor’s support and 
success. The control proves this assertion to be 
true. The success of the governor is advantaged 
slightly by a larger numerical contingent in the 
legislature (the difference between .31 and .20). 
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For instance, a governor with 36% of a 100 
member legislature may have a harder time in 
obtaining the necessary one-third vote than a 
governor who has 36% of a 200 member legisla- 
ture. The first governor can tolerate two de- 
fectors and the second four defectors. This 
advantage is not large, however, and percent- 
age of seats remains a good indicator. 

So far the legislative behavior of both parties 
has been grouped together. Table 5 affords a 
comparison between the two parties. The 
major reason for the differences can be laid to 
the larger majorities which the Republicans 
traditionally hold in these legislatures. The 
mean scores for the three types of legislative 
competition for the 58 sessions are: ` 


Republicans Democrats 
Percent of seats cf 


governor’s party 67 46 
Absolute number of seats 83 58 
Average percent for six 

sessions 64 39 


This explains why the mean index of support 
for the Republican Party is lower. The Re- 
publicans do noi need as many votes to pass 
legislation. It was necessary for the Democrats 
to mobilize all of their party members to sus- 
tain a veto 40% of the time while the Re- 
publicans needed unanimity only 14% of the 
time. Thus there was no spread over 100% 
success to distinguish one particularly success- 
ful Democratic governor from another. The 
measure of success makes the Democratic 
party appear less loyal than the Republican, 
but this is an accidental and misleading by- 
product of the method. We proceed with the 
assumption that the Democratic party would 
behave the same as the Republican with re- 
spect to success given the same opportunities. 


IV. A MODEL OF GUBERNATORIAL INFLUENCE 


The Linear Regression Model. So far we can- 
not assess the relative weights to give to the 
independent variables of party structure and 
competition in explaining their effect on guber- 
natorial influence. If we assume a linear model 
for explaining a single dependent variable such 
as gubernatorial legisiative success as the sum 
of separate effects from several independent 


28 An additional reason for the high negative 
correlations between the first two electoral vari- 
ables and support for tne Democrats is that there 
are high positive correlations between the elec- 
toral and house seat measures for the Democrats 
but not for the Republicans. Thus the variables 
for elections may be measuring the same phe- 
nomena as seats. 
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TABLE 5. PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIABLES OF PARTY COMPETITION AND 
STRUCTURE AND LEGISLATIVE BEHAVIOR VARIABLES OF SUPPORT, SUCCESS AND COHESION 
WITHIN THE GOVERNOR’S LEGISLATIVE PARTY IN FIFTY-EIGHT HOUSE 


SESSIONS BY POLITICAL PARTY® 


+ 








Measures of Party 
Competition and 
Structure 


Index of Support 


Republi- 
cans 


Republi- 
cans 


Demo- 
crats 


Demo- 
crats - 
M=62.4 M=80.5 M=113.9 M=100.2 M=77.3 M=88.0 


Index of Success 





Index of Cohesion 


Republi- 
cans 


Demo- - 


crats 





EFilectorial Vote 

Mean percent of guberna- 
torial vote—7 elections 

Percent of the Elections won 
by Governor’s party 

Percent of Alternation 

Percent of the Pre-session 
vote 

Percent of the Post-session 
vote-——Governor 

Percent of the Post-session 
vote-—Party® 


Primary Vote 
Before: Governor's % 
of total 
Winning % of 
highest two 
% of highest two 


After: Governor’s % of total 
Winning % of 
highest two 
% of highest two 


After: Party candidate® 
Percent of total 
Winning % of 
highest two 
% of highest two — 


Legislative Seats 

Percent of Governor’s party 
. Absolute number of seats 

Average percent 6 sessions 





03> — 55% 33% 
06 — 42 4l 
.28 ll — .45 


31 24 30 
06  —.08 37 


34 .08 17 
36 .06 16 
9 85TH 
bl 04 68 
C 
C 89 o6 
1 AB 14 
50 -46 12 
—.59 — .50 .22 
.09 —.10 137 
— .40 —.56 33 


12> 


05 
ll 


“ 27 


21 


.06 


-08 


.12 
.13 


.28 


.10 
.28 - 


-39 
-34 


.33 


.05 


23 
-08 


— .18> 


—.19 
06 


— .24 


— .08 


— .30 


— .40 


18 
05 
12 
34 
.28 


.26 


—~ .16 


— .16 
— 18 





a These sessions are the same as those in Table 1. There are 30 Republican sessions and 28 De 


cratic sessions. 


mo- 


n 


b For all correlations higher than. 35, p<.05 for a two-tailed test except for those correlationa . 
asterisked. For those, p <.10 for a two-tailed test. Correlations above .40 in magnitude are underlined- 


for convenience. 


e The party vote for the post-session is the vote for the governor or his replacement. 
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variables such as primary support and percent- 
age of seats in the legislature, multiple regres- 
sion analysis helps us to estimate the size of 
‘Such effects. For each individual session, the 
residual difference between the actual and 
predicted value of success can be calculated 
and subjected to further analysis; for the 
group of sessions, the squared multiple correla- 
tion coefficient indicates the percentage of 
gubernatorial success which can be explained 
by the model.” Coefficients in such regression 
models may be interpreted in either of two 


ways. The b-coefficient before each indepen- ` 


dent variable in a regression equation indicates 
the direction and amount of change in guber- 
natorial success associated with a unit change 
only that one variable. When each of the 
‘ vawables has been standardized, different 
‘Versions of the b-coefficients called beta- 
weights are appropriate. These beta-weights 
tell how much each independent variable con- 
tributes toward explaining success when its 
potential contribution has been equalized and 
when all the cther independent variables have 
been held constant. Beta-weights are compar- 
able; b-coefficients are not. The b-coefficients, 
on the other hand, have the advantage of con- 
creteness, They are more likely to remain stable 
in different samples having unequal variances 
than the beta-weights. 
From an analysis of the inter-correlations be- 
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tween independent variables correlating most 
highly with the dependent variables of support 
and success, several were chosen for the re- 
gression subject to the restriction that they not 
be intercorrelated at higher than .50 level 
themselves.*® One exception was made in the 
case of the majority factor, which has a correla- 
tion of .84 with the percentage of seats a gover- 
nor’s party controls. This variable has potential 
importance because of the many advantages 
which accrue to a governor who has a majority. 
The speaker is from his party as well as the 
chairmen and majorities of committees. The 
speaker controls the membership of committees 
and the assignment of bills. This gives the 
governor, through the speaker, a control over 
legislation which he does not have with a 
minority, in which the leadership positions are 
in the hands of the opposite party. In order to 
check the suppcsition that the majority vari- 
able has an independent contribution to make 
in explaining support and success, I did not 
include this variable in the initial regres- 
sion. 

Since it is the primary record of a governor 
who runs again which has the highest correla- 
tion with support and success, thirty-four 
house sessions preceding an incumbent’s elec- 
tion campaign were used to provide the data.*9 
The regression estimates for support and 
success are as follows:*° 


_lmdex of Support for the governor’s party (R = .66 with the majority variable; R = .66 without the 


_ majority variable) 


Sdp.; =58.6 —.13 G.E.i+.66 Prim.;—.71 Seatsi+1.9 Maj.; 


(0) (.03) (.36) (.50) 


Stp.; =57.4—.12 G.E.;+4.65 Prim.;— .67 Seats; 


(0) (.08) (.35) (.47) 


With the majority variable 
(.04) 
Without the majority variable 


Index of Success for the governor’s party (R= .55 with the majority variable; R=.47 without the 


majority variable) 


Sûc.; =1.2—.57 G.E.;+1.4 Prim.;— .38 Seats; +38.2 Maj.i 
(.38) 


(0) (.09) (.54) (.19) 


Stc.; =23.3—.87 G.E..+1.4 Prim.:+.44 Seats: 


(0) (.06) (.58) (.22) 

37 A good explanation of the technique ap- 
pears in Hubert M. Blalock, Social Statistics 
(New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1960), Chapters 17-19. For two applications see 
Donald E. Stoxes, Angus Campbell and Warren 

wii Miller, “Components of Electoral Decision,” 
this Review, 52 (June, 1958), 367-387; and 
Hayward R. Alker, Jr., “Dimensions of Conflict 
in the General Assembly,” this Review, 58 
(September, 1964), 642-657. 

28 The regression equation for explaining a 
governor’s index of support (Sup.) was: Sfp. 
i=K-+b, G.E.4+b,. Prim. +b; Seatsi-+bs Maju. 


With the majority variable 


Without the majority variable 


In this equation the i subscript may indicate any. 
of the 34 sessions being analyzed. K is an appro- 
priate constant; G.E.; equals the governor’s per- 
cent of the post-session election; Prim, equals 
the governor’s percent of the post-session pri- 
mary vote; Seats; equals the percent of seats the 
governor’s party has for the session; Maj. 
equals one if the governor’s party has 50% or 
more of the House, zero if it does not. K equals 
zero when the explanatory variables are stan- 
dardized. A similar equation was used for ex- 
plaining a governor’s index of success (Suc.). 

2° The states and number of sessions used are: 
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The coefficients and the multiple correlation 
coefficients serve to test succinctly a number of 
hypotheses and answer a number of questions 
about the relative contribution of electoral 
competition and party structure to guberna- 
torial support and success. We will first inter- 
pret the unstandardized b-coefficients in the ex- 
planatory models. The addition of the majority 
variable to the other independent variables 
makes an appreciable change in the value of R 
in the equation for success, but no change in the 
value of R in the equation for support. Ap- 
parently, holding a majority of seats in the 
house and the ability to organize its procedures 
barely affects the negative relationship which 
exists between the percentage of seats and the 
support of the governor. The results in Table 3 
indicate that this negative relationship can be 
interpreted in either of two ways: (1) Legisla- 
tive support is a matter of gubernatorial strat- 
egy. The governor makes marginal calcula- 
tions concerning the votes needed to pass his 


legislation and does not try to marshall excess . 


votes. Therefore as the proportion of seats held 
by the party goes up, the proportion of party 
votes needed to pass legislation goes down. (2) 
Excess seats are a liability to a governor. As the 
proportion of his party seats in the house rises, 
rivalries are generated which a governor cannot 
control, Therefore gubernatorial support falls 
as the percentage of seats rises. 

Nor does the possession of a majority change 
the positive relationship which exists between 
the governor’s primary showing and his sup- 
port. With or without a majority of the legisla- 
ture, a stronger governor gets higher support 
on upholding his vetoes; the weaker governor 
less support. This indicates that a strong gover- 
nor can make use of the advantages which 
come to him as a result of majority control 





Republican: R.I. (1), Maryland (1), Idaho (1), 
Oregon (1), Minois (1), N.H. (1), Mass. (1), 
Wisconsin (3), Kansas (1), Ohio (2), and Michi- 
gan (1). Democratic: Maine (1), Ohio (8), Conn. 
(1), Iowa (1), Kansas (2), Michigan (4), N.Y. 
(1), Nevada (1),.California (1), Colorado (1), 
Mass. (2), Montana (1) and R. I. (1). There were 
16 sessions in which the governor had a minority 
of the legislature: (4 Republican: 12 Democra- 
tic). There were 18 sessions in which he had a 
majority: (10 Republican: 8 Democratic). 

30 In these equations b-coefficients are given 
with the independent variables; beta weights are 
given below them in parentheses. Beta weights 
are obtained by multiplying a concrete b-coeffi- 


cient times the standard deviation of its inde- 


pendent variable and dividing by the standard 
deviation of the dependent variable. 
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while a weak governor cannot. It may indicate 
that a strong governor calculates at the mar- 


gins, but can counteract rivalries which develop, | 


with a large majority. Zhe success equation] 
clarifies many of these queries and will be con- 
sidered next. The index cf success controls for 
the “strategy” interpresation since, by def- 
inition, it is the percentage of party votes 
received out of the party votes needed. 

The addition of the majority variable to the 
regression equation for success makes a note- 
worthy increase in the value of R. It changes 
the independent influence on the equation of 
the percentage of seats from positive to nega- 
tive. Without the addition of the majority 
variable, it appears that the higher the percent- 
age of seats, the more the governor is advap- 
taged. The addition of the majority variabljn-/* 
dicates that when the governor has a majority 
of the seats, however, extra seats over this 
majority become a disadvantage. Before the 
addition of the majority variable, the b-coefii- 
cient for seats indicated that the governor 
needs excess party seats to be successful. His 
success in getting the percentage of his party he 
needs is aided by increasing the number of 
seats in his party up to a certain limit, Prob- 
ably a few seats over a majority are to his 
benefit. This explains the positive relationship 
which existed before the addition of the major- 
ity variable. With the addition of this variable 
the independent effect of the percentage of 
seats changed. The negative influence of setts 
over a majority indicates the attrition which JA 
excess seats brings to even the strongest gover- 
nor. Thus the “rivalry” explanation for the 
negative relationship between seats and pariy 
support must account for the negative relation- 
ship between excess seats and success, since we 
have controlled for the ‘‘strategy’” interpreta- 
tion in our measure of success. 

The equation for support which includes the 
majority factor tells us shat a one percent in- 
crease in the post-prirmary support of the 
governor causes a .66% increase in his index of 
support. On the other hand, a one percent in- 
crease in the governor’s legislative party con- 
tingent causes a .71% loss of support by the 
governor. 

The equation for.succ2ss which includes the 
majority factor indicates that receiving 80% in 
a primary vote is worth three times the advant, 
age of having a majority in the legislature in 
terms of the ability to get the necessary votes 
to sustain a veto. In other words, possessing a 
majority of the legislature is not an automatic 
guarantee. that vetoes will be upheld. It is the 
impact of a popular governor which contributes 
much more to the equation for success. A one 
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percent increase in the general election support 
leads us to expect a little over one-half of one 
percent decrease in legislative success.. While 


this looks like an influential variable, it must be 


remembered that the election returns rarely 
swing outside of the 45%-55% range, so the 
actual effect of this variable is minimized. 

The preceding examination of the unstand- 
ardized b-coefficients in the explanatory models 
confirms the hypothesis that there is an ap- 
preciable difference between the effects of the 
same independent variables on gubernatorial 
support and their effects on success. In the 
equations for support, defined as the percent- 
age of the governor’s party which voted to sup- 
port him, the influence of his strength in the 
outside party amounted to only half as much as 
i¢ lid in the equation for success, the measure 
-of‘his ability to get the votes he needed. On the 
other hand, the influence of the percentage of 
seats in the legislature was twice as much in the 
first support equation as in the first success 
equation. This indicates that most governors 
make marginal calculations based on the votes 
needed to pass, but that the governors who are 
successful in achieving what they need are 
those who are also in control of the outside 
party. 

The comparison between the variables would 
be on a more-equitable basis if we used the beta 
weights. The use of beta-weights corrects for 
the fact that there are differences in range and 
“riability involved in measuring the inde- 
pendent variables. We measure changes in the 
dependent variable in terms of standard devia- 

“tion units for each of the other variables, a 


PERCENT OF SEATS 
OF GOVERNOR’S PARTY 


~ 1.00 —.90 —.&0—.70 —.60—.50 —.40—.30—.20 —.10 0 
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method which assures us of the same variability 
in each of these variables. These beta-weights 
can be presented by means of a bar graph. The 
direction in which a bar extends from the mid- 
line indicates the direction of the variable on 
support and success. If it extends to the left, it 
is exerting a negative force on the dependent 
variable; if it extends to the right, it is exerting 
a positive influence on the dependent vari- 
able. The length cf the bar indicates the 
magnitude of a variable’s force on support and 
success. 

These beta weights are compared in Figure I, 
which gives the direction and degree of change 
in both support and success brought about by 
the standardized variables. From the compari- 
son one can see that the gubernatorial election 
does not affect the support or success of the 


‘governor to a very great degree. The primary 


accounts for more positive change in the suc- 
cess index than any other variable and affects 
support to a very large degree. Success, which 
indicates whether or not the governor received 
the deciding number of votes to uphold his 
veto, is more closely allied with the governor’s 
post-session primary vote than is support, 
which is simply his percentage of support by 
his own party, unrelated to whether or not he 
got what he needed. A comparison of the rela- 
tive contribution of the percentage of seats and 
majority factors confirms the previous findings. 
The fact that a governor has a majority has 
very little to do with his support, which is 
affected in the high negative by the percentage 
of seats. Success, however, is much more af- 
fected by the possession of a majority than by 










NN SUPPORT 
[_]|SuccEss 


PERCENT OF POST-SESSION 
GUBERNATORIAL PRIMARY 


10 .20 .30 40 .50 .60 .70 .80 .90 1.00 


Fre. 1. Effect of four variables of party competition and structure on gubernatorial 
support and success in the legislature. (Beta weights) 
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the percentage of seats. This may indicate the 
contribution of such organizational factors as 
the speakership and control over committees, 
or it may indicate, more simply, that the gov- 
` ernor has sufficient votes to uphold his veto if 
he works on it. 

R and the Residuals. The multiple correlation 
(R) is given with each regression equation for 
support and success. The non-squared multiple 
correlation coefficient associated with the sup- 
port equation is .66, which is higher than any of 
the single correlations between an independent 
variable and the dependent one. Squaring this 
correlation shows that about 44% of the gover- 
nor’s support can be explained by a linear 
model using the independent variables we have 
chosen. A multiple correlation of .55 is also 
“respectable” as an indication of the correlation 
between the actual and predicted values of 
success. That these multiple correlations are 
fairly high even when the indices we have used 
are rather crude is quite encouraging. As indi- 
cators of legislative support and party struc- 
ture the veto votes and post-session primary 
results are at best approximate. 

An analysis of the residual differences be- 
tween actual and predicted values for the ses- 
sions reveals several reasons why the R’s were 
not even higher. Table 6 gives the residuals for 
the thirty-four house sessions. The model for 
support was close to being correct in 24 out of 
the 34 sessions. The model for success is not 
quite as accurate, predicting within 30% of the 
actual success in 21 out of 34 sessions. The 
over- or under-predicted sessions serve to lower 
the correlations between the actual and pre- 
dicted values. There are several possible ex- 
planations for the deviant sessions. Local fac- 
tors not amenable to interstate comparisons 
may account for some of the cases. The effects 
of constituency interests upon the behavior of 
the individual legislator have not been con- 
sidered in this paper. The role perceptions of 
the legislator may account for deviations. Fur- 
ther research on the deviant cases is clearly 
indicated. 

Strengths and Limitations of the Linear Re- 


“ Multiple correlation represents the zero- 
order correlation between the actual values ob- 
tained for the dependent variable and those 
values predicted from the equation. If all of the 
points are ona least-squares line in a scatter- 
gram, which is a geometrical interpretation of the 
equation, the actual and predicted values will 
coincide and the multiple correlation will be 
unity. The greater the scatter about the line, the 
lower the correlation between the actual and 
predicted values. 
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gression Model. The linear equations which 
were presented represent an attempt at both 
economy and accuracy of prediction. They 
have the advantage of indicating when certain” 
variables are only spuriously correlated with 
the dependent variables, although the ‘“inde- 
pendent-dependent” interpretation of the re- 
gression model ignores the more complicated 
interdependent and nonadditive causal interre- 
lations of the variables invclved.® For instance, 
we know that the degree cf success in the pri- 
mary after the session has & high positive corre- 
lation with gubernatorial saccess in the legisla- 
ture. It can hardly cause tais because it comes 
later in point of time. We used the post-session 
primary to indicate the cchesion of the party 


structure outside the legislature. Like malaria’g. 
high positive correlation with marshes via {ye ra 


mosquito, there is undouktedly a causal con- 
nection between legislative discipline and pri- 
mary success. We have assumed throughout 
this paper that the governor provides this 
causal connection through his efforts to con- 
solidate his party to win in the primary and in 
the election. 

A Suggested Causal Model, Based on the find- 
ings we have just presented, a model of guber- 
natorial influence would give the most weight 
to the ability of the governor to form winning 
coalitions both within and outside the legisla- 
ture. There may not be a time lag here. The two 
processes probably occur simultaneously. In- 


stead of the legislative party being an indepe/. ~ 


dent entity, it is subject to the direction ana 
influence of the governor’s coalition within the 


electoral organization. The fact that the two > 


variables of legislative party support of the 
governor and primary cohesion are so highly 
correlated indicates that the governor provides 
the connecting link. Correlations between 
legislative performance and primary results of 
the party candidate were not as high. Also, it 
was the primary following a session which cor- 
related most highly with the legislative success 
of the governor, indicating that influence builds 
upon a future reward, rather than a past suc- 
cess, 

Within most states cutside the South, 
enough competition exists for either party to 


wl 


2A way of deciding between alternative ` 


models of the causal interrelationships amonre 
variables has been elaborated by Hubert M. 
Blalock, “Correlation and Causality: The Multi- 
variate Case,” Social Forces, 39 (March, 1961), 
246-251. It was used by Warren E. Miller and 
Donald E. Stokes, ‘Constituency Influence in 
Congress,” this Ruvirw, 57 (March, 1963), 
45-56. 
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TABLE 6, ACTUAL AND PREDICTED VALUES FOR SUPPORT AND SUCCESS FOR 
THE THIRTY-FOUR HOUSE SESSIONS 


Support Success 
State Session Governor s ———— Percent- Percent- 
Party Actual Predicted: age°error Actual Predicted age" error 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 








Governor’s Party with Less than 50% of the House Seats 


Rhode Island 1959 R 100 90.0 +11 100 90.8 +10 
Maryland 1951 R 65 91.0 —29 65 90.2 —28 
Ohio 1951 D 54 97.7 —45* 54 103.0 —48* 
Maine 1955 D 97 100.0 —04 97 102.8 — 06 
Ohio 1953 D 79 99.8 —21 79 104.9 —25 
Idaho 1959 R 93 81.3 +15 110 80.6 +36* 

Connecticut 1955 D 89 84.4 +05 &9 78.3 +14 

» Towa 1957 D 87 94.2 —08 &7 101.9 —15 
Kansas 1957 D 98 93.1 +05 98 99.8 —02 
Michigan 1949 D 95 90.4 +05 103 102.0 +01 
Michigan 1951 D 98 94.0 +04 98 103.7 —05 
Michigan 1953 D 100 93.2 +05 100 100.5 +00 
New York 1955 D 100 81.7 +22 118 85.7 +27 
Michigan 1957 D 100 76.5 +31* 112 77.6 +44* 
Kansas 1959 D 100 86.9 +15 116 103.0 +13 
Oregon 1959 R 78 73.7 +06 100- 70.5 +42* 

Governor’s Party with More than 50% of the House Seats 

Hlinois 1957 R 42 56.0 —03 55 40.0 +30 
Neveda 1947 D 95 61.6 +54* 143 92.4 +35* 
Ohio 1949 D 41 73.6 —44* 44, 112.0 —61* 

~California 1959 D 87 73.8 +18 118 122.2 —03 
Colorado 1957 D 38 17.0 —51* 62 126.5 — 50* 
Massachusetts 1949 D 96 82.9 +16 144 126.5 —14 
Massachusetts 1957 D 90 80.1 +12 153 130.0 +18 
New Hampshire 1949 R 95 59.2 +60* 166 93.7 +77* 
Massachusetts 1947 R 96 78.6 +22 175 137.2 +27 
Montana 1949 D 98 77.5 +26 182 181.5 +38* 
Wisconsin 1957 R 68 72.9 —07 185 131.3 +03 
Rhode Island 1947 D 100 60.2 +66* 142 102.9 +38* 
Kansas 1955 R 18 41.5 —57* 38 68.2 —44* 
Ohio 1957 R 29 47.4 —39* 45 80.3 —44* 
Wisconsin 1953 R 66 66.5 —01 143 125.3 +14 
Wisconsin 1951 R 52 65.0 —20 118 122.0 —07 
Ohio 1947 R 36 53.0 —31* 67 113.4 —41* 
Michigan 1947 R 40 53.0 —25 103 120.8 —-15 





® For each session the equation for support including the majority variable was applied. 
> For each session the equation for success including the majority variable was applied. 
¢ The formula for the percentage error is: 
“i actual value-predicted value 
L X 100. 
predicted value 


* The sessions under- or over-predicted by over 30% are asterisked. 
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Fie. 2. Causal relationships in the model of gubernatorial in4duence. 


consider winning the election a possibility. In 
Figure 2 the broken line indicates the influence 
of the variable of state-wide competition upon 
the governor because this variable is poten- 
tially strong, but cannot be used as an effective 
predictor of the cohesion of most of the states 
in the North whose election competition is 
within the 40%-60% range. Because either 
party can win, competition for the party nom- 
ination is keen. Active and potential factions 
exist within both parties. The governor must 
compete for the nomination and, in order to do 
so, he starts building a coalition within the 
party which will be large enough to assure 
him of an uncontested primary nomination, or 
at least guarantee victory in the primary elec- 
tion. This faction, we hypothesize, includes 
members of the legislature who come from 
areas where the governor has organization 
support. With his supply of resources the gov- 
ernor can “pay” other legislators to back him. 
The model does not separate the legislative 
from the electoral party, but considers it to be 
a partner in the forming of party coalitions 
which later battle in the primary. 

Within the legislature itself, a variable which 
has a great deal of weight upon the success of 
the governor in building his faction is the size 
of the legislative party. If the governor has an 
overwhelming majority, he has trouble build- 
ing a coalition large enough to pass his legisla- 
tion. The excess may fall prey to rival factions 
who can gain a strong enough foothold to en- 
tice a deciding number of potential supporters 
from the governor’s coalition. In so far as reap- 
portionment is able to make it possible for 
either party to gain control of the legislature 
in a state in which the electorate is fairly 
evenly divided between the parties, the handi- 
cap of excess seats will be diminished. The 
governor will find his legislative party more 
manageable with his supply of limited re- 
sources. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 
There are several avenues of future research 


which lead from these findings. The only fac- 
sors which have been considered are state- 
level factors which bear an influence on the 
zovernor’s support. At best we were able to ex- 
alain only 44% of the support with these fac- 
zors, and the predictive value of the equatis 
cannot be improved unless we know more about : 
zhe following components of gubernatorial in- 
Fuence: 


1. The amount and availability of economic 
resources such as joks and contracts and 
their effect on the ability of the governor 
to form coalitions; 

2. The personal basis of gubernatorial coali- 
tions as a possible reason for the lack of 
permanence of controlling coalitions within 
the party; 

3. The bases for permanent coalitions within a 
political party which can outlive any one 
governor; and 

4, The economic and social components of i~ 
coalition and the effect on coalition building D 
brought about by a diversity of economic 
interests within a party; 

a. The relationship of constituency eco- 
nomic interests upon the success of the 
governor. (Flinn discovered that mem-~ 
bers from constituencies more typical of 
the party supported the party position 
more often.%3); and 

b. The relationship of constituency eco- 
nomic interests upon the failure of the 
governor to pass his legislation. (There is 
more agreement arnong researchers that 
variance in party loyalty can be related 
to constituency characteristics.) 


The ability of the electoral party organiza- 
tion to influence the voting loyalty of the 
‘egislators is unquestionable. Further test 
borings into the resources which feed successfti 
gubernatorial coalitions should be of interest to 
those who claim that a party should be able 
io pass its program. 


3 Flinn, op. cii., pp. 61-66. 


“IMPERIALISM” IN BUREAUCRACY* 


e- .  Marraew HoLDEN, JR. 
Wayne State University 


I. CONSTITUENCY, JURISDICTION, AND POWER 


If an important part of the political scien~ 


tist’s mission is to anticipate and explain “the 


critical problems that generate turbulence’’’ 


in that part of the world which attracts his 
attention, then, in the study of administration, 
bureaucratic “imperialism”? must be of com- 
pelling interest. If systematic data directly 
assembled for the purpose are lacking, and if 
there are some signal problems of theory which 
have been little investigated,’ there is still 
pacts evidence from studies of other political 
problems‘ that it seems worthwhile to set out 


` * This paper is the byproduct of work on the 
political analysis of water policies under grant 
from Resources for the Future, Inc., for which 
acknowledgment is hereby given. The author 
must also acknowledge helpful comments from 
Albert B. Martin, Carl Beck, and Norman 
Scanlon. Suffice it to say, the views expressed 
here are the sole and personal responsibility of 
the author and not those of Resources for the 
Future or of any of the critics acknowledged. 
1 Albert B. Martin, Personal Communication. 
2 Cf., Gordon Tullock, The Politics of Bu- 
_—Peaucracy (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1965), pp. 134-136; and Bela Gold, War- 
time Economic Planning in Agriculture (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949), pp. 
530-535. 

3 Cf., Philip Selznick, Leadership in Adminis- 
tration (Evanston: Row, Peterson and Company, 
1957), p. 11. 

4 Herbert Emmerick, Essays on Federal Re- 
organization’ (University, Ala.: University of 
Alabama Press, 1950), Ch. 2; Irving K. Fox and 
Isabel Picken, The Upstream-Downstream Con- 
troversy in the Arkansas-W hite-Red Basins Survey 
(ICP, #55) (University, Ala.: University of 
Alabama Press, 1960); Samuel P. Huntington, 
The Common Defense: Strategic Programs in Na- 
tional Politics (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1961); James Miller Leake, “Conflict over 
Coordination,” this Review, 12 (August 1918), 
865-380; Sidney I. Ploss, Conflict and Decision- 

-Making in Soviet Russia (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1965); F. F. Ridley, “French 
Technocracy and Comparative Government,” 
Political Studies, 14 (February 1966), p. 41; 
Ashley L. Schiff, Fire and Water: Scientific 
Heresy in the Forest Service (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1962), Ch. 5; Warner R. 


some trial-run ideas in the hope that they will 
elicit further discussion. 

Bureaucractic imperialism seems pre-emi- 
nently a matter of inter-agency conflict in 
which two or more agencies try to assert per- 
manent control over the same jurisdiction, or 
in which one agency actually seeks to take 
over another agency® as well as the jurisdiction 
of that agency. We are thus primarily con- 
cerned with the politics of allocation® and shall, 
except incidentally, bypass some other inter- 
esting aspects of inter-agency politics’ such as 
cooperation between agencies sharing missions, 
competition for favorable “one-time-only’’ de- 
cisions which do not involve jurisdictional 
reallocation, or the critical problems of the 
“holding company” administrative organiza- 
tion and its internal politics.* For the moment, 
our concern with the politics of allocation leads 
to a focus on what would appear to be the likely 
behaviors of those decisionmakers who have 
both inclination and opportunity to look after 
the institutional well-being of agencies. Ad- 


Schilling, Strategy, Politics, and Defense Budgets 


(New York: Columbia University Press, 1962), 


pp. 22-24; and Herman M. Somers, Presidential 
Agency: The Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1950), particularly Ch. 1 and 2. 

5 The well-known case of Interior Secretary 
Ickes’ effort to acquire control over the Forest 
Service is in point: Harold L. Ickes, The Secret 
Diary of Harold L. Ickes: The First Thousand 
Days, 1933-36 (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1953). 

6 Emmette S. Redford, “Perspectives for. the 
Study of Government Regulation,” Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, 6 (February 1962), _ 
pp. 8-9; and Marshall Dimock, “Expanding 
Jurisdictions: A Case Study in Bureaucratic 
Conflict,” in Robert K. Merton, et al, Reader in 
Bureaucracy (Glencoe: Free Press, 1952), pp. 
282-291. : 

7 For a pertinent contribution, see William M. 
Evan, “Toward a Theory of Inter-Organizational 
Behavior,” Management Science, 11 (August 
1965), B217-230. 

8 Health, Education, and Welfare, and Hous- 
ing and Urban Development are, at the federal 
level, particularly good examples of “holding 


. company” organizations lacking an integrating 
-goal or mythology. 
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ministrators at this level are really “adminis- 
trative politicians,” and the genesis of their 
problem is the necessity to increase power if 
the agency is to survive and flourish in an ad- 
ministrative habitat crowded with other agen- 
cies:° agencies embryonic or decaying, nascent, 
adolescent or mature. 

This by no means implies that administra- 
tive politicians are pirates out for plunder. But 
it does imply that the most saintly idealist (if 
a saintly idealist ever could arise to such a high 
post) could not function if he abandoned the 
maxim of “my agency, right or wrong!” The 
condition of power is a favorable balance of 
constituencies. Constituency means any group, 
body or interest to which the administrative 
politician looks for aid and guidance, or which 
seeks to establish itself as so important (in his 
judgment) that he “had better” take account 
of its preferences even if he finds himself averse 
to those preferences. The constituency of the 
agency, like the legislative constituency, in- 
cludes not only those with whom the politician 
has a stable and friendly relationship, but those 
who support his ends, those who oppose his 
ends, and those who wish to intervene for what 
he regards as “irrelevant” purposes. Moreover, 
the term ‘‘constituency,” although only cus- 
tomarily applied to the external groups which 
make claims upon the administration, is equally 
applicable to subordinates, employees, and 
colleagues who constitute internal constituen- 
cies. 

To achieve a favorable balance of constituen- 
cies, in other words, administrative politicians 
must discover, identify, or manufacture suit- 
able combinations of means and ends to yield 
effective incentives for the constituents he de- 
sires. This is the signal importance of jurisdic- 
tion. The goods the administrative politician 
can deliver, and the penalties he can impose, 
are a function of jurisdiction. Hence, he must 
have the jurisdiction (or competence)? over 
those policy issues out of which he can tease 
the suitable combinations of constituency sup- 
port. 


? Norton E. Long, The Polity (edited by 
Charles Press) (Chicago: Rand, McNally and 
Company, 1960), Chapter 4, remains the best 
statement on this point; also Herbert Kaufman, 
“Organization Theory and Political Theory,” 
this Revinw, 58 (March, 1964), p. 12 and note ¢ 
at the same page. 

10 We recall that the “sphere of competence” 
is an essential criterion of the “administrative 
organ” as defined in Max Weber, Theory of 
Secial and Economic Organization (Glencoe: Free 
Press and Falcon’s Wing Press, 1947), p. 330. 
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Il. STRATEGIES IN BUREAUCRATIC IMPERIALISM 


It would be unreasonable to assume that the 
incentives of agency power always lead to im-._ 
perialistic behavior.“ Yet the evidence of such 
behavior occurs often enough that we can be- 
lieve it is not rare or trivial. Hence, we have to 
reach for some greater clarity about agency 
strategies. By strategy we mean calculation by 
some “broad”? or “general” set of partially 
explicit, partially implicit ‘decision rules” 
which provide clues to action in unforeseen— 
and often unforeseeable—contingencies. 

Strategic patterns will naturally reflect such 
idosyncratic features as the disposition of the 
individual decisionmaker, his sense of purpose, 
or his sense of agency capability to perform ig 
the area where opportunity exists. But if 
basic criterion of agency strategy is power l 
achieved through constituency organized 
around jurisdiction, then we suggest that the 
administrative politician tends to adopt the 
impact on existing constituencies as the cri- 
terion by which to respond to each potential 
reallocation of jurisdiction. In this regard, 
there are at least three major considerations 
which will govern strategic choice: agency dis- 
position, available occasions for allocation 
issues, and modes of reso_ution. 

Agency Disposition. Some agencies rather 
clearly have a greater disposition to take on 
new jobs than do others which might, in prin- 
ciple, take on the same jobs. One of the critical 
factors here is the nature of the internal con~ 
stituency. Administrative empire-building may, / 
of course, be little more than a self-promotion 
strategy for an agency head to build a reputa- 
tion and move on. This is somewhat unlikely, 
it would seem, for administrative empire- 
building also requires signs of successful per- 
formance or evidence tkat successful perfor- 
mance is likely. If this is to be achieved, the in- 
ternal constituents have a to make serious de- 
cision to produce: the agency and its enter- 
prises must engage their loyalties and enthu- 
siasm. The boss’s orders won’t be enough! 

While the energizing mythology which sus- 
tains a disposition to take on new jobs may be- 
found in many different kinds of agencies, it 
may be suggested that it is most likely in the 
new organization. A new organization will 
exist only because someone thought there was 
something to be “reformed,” “improved,” -cr 
“developed” and this is likely to carry over into 


u Victor A. Thompson, The Regulatory Process 
in OPA Rationing (New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1950), makes this point by noting the in- 
disposition of the OPA’s Gasoline Eligibility 
Committee to grab jurisdiction. 
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the selection of personnel. But there is a vital 
collective incentive. In the nature of govern- 
ment, there is an almost inevitable mixture of 
7-snissions between agencies (e.g., a labor depart- 
ment, a commerce department, and a develop- 
ment department). If the old agencies have 
somewhat come to terms with the mixture of 
missions, the new agency can vindicate itself 
only if it finds a substantial share which it can 
control by itself. This requires energetic pur- 
suit of opportunities and, necessarily, imposes 
conflicts with previously existent agencies. 
(Witness OEO in relation to HEW, Labor, 
etc.) But the very novelty of the situation 
means that the organization will have on board 
people who see brilliant opportunities if only 
they can so extend their reach as to bring all 
` tha relevant program fragments under their 
\ own agency’s control. They lack commitment 
to existing programs, slots, routines, and sched- 
ules and therefore have great mobility. 

In the first stages, at any rate, the novel or- 
ganization is also likely to benefit from the in- 
terest of those external constituencies which 
provided support for its very creation. These 
constituencies will be inclined to think of all 
resistance from existing agencies as “old fo- 
geyism” and, equally, will having just gone 
through the process of creating the agency be 
much on the alert for possible external threats. 
Defense politics since World War II would be 
acutely relevant, since it is the best (and the 
_—~test) case of effective reorganization. The mili- 
tary needs of the Cold War were perceived as 
great enough and specific enough that the most 
important constituent—the President—had a 
vested interest in supporting reorganization. 
These same needs, plus the awareness of Presi- 
dential support, activated the doctrines of 
obedience and inhibited potential resisters. 

Each time the expanding agency acquires a 
new constituency, that constituency co-opts!” 
part of the agency’s money, people, time, skill 
and working doctrine. If the agency then seeks 
to shift those resources, it may find itself con- 
strained by the demands of the co-opting con- 
stituency which has, so to speak, now acquired 
a first mortgage on those resources. From this 
arises a disposition toward maintenance rather 
than basic expansion. When this process first 
manifests itself, the agency officials may find it 
regrettable, and may even console themselves 
- “that the lapse from expansion into maintenance 
is purely temporary. But the fact is that it is 
difficult to shift funds once committed, to get 
personnel to interest themselves in new jobs, or 


12 Philip Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1949). 
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even to find the time. Even more, it is virtually 
impossible to change these commitments with- 
out offending or injuring powerful constituen- 
cies, so that “temporary” maintenance be- 
comes “permanent” maintenance. 

When maintenance-minded agencies are chal- 
lenged, one common response is to attempt to 
prove that what it is doing is all that could be 
done in the area (witness the Triborough 
Bridge Authority contra Mayor Lindsay) or 
that it is doing all the new things now desired. 

Perhaps the most neglected cases are those in 
which there is a clear agency disposition toward 
retrenchment or self-limitation. It is not merely 
that the agency adopts kid-glove tactics in or- 
der to maintain a cooperative relationship with 
a constituency, but that it actually denies its 
powers. The history of the Natural Gas Act of 
1938, as interpreted by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, provides one fairly clear example. 
The FPC has several times seemed to be faced 
with a cleavage between the preference of the 
industry (little or no regulation) and the prefer- 
ences of others (greater regulation). Recur- 
rently, the Commission chose the strategy of 
denying (by quasi-judicial interpretation) that 
the Act conferred those powers which the pro- 
regulatory forces desired it to exercise. (The 
Federal Courts tended to assert exactly the 
contrary.) 

Retrenching agencies may be forced to re- 
orient themselves in order merely to maintain 
the status quo. This special case of reluctant 
running just to keep in place seems to be an 
interpretation one may impose upon the recent 
responses of the Texas Railroad Commission— 
anagency regulating oiland gas production'*—to 
legislation establishing the Texas Water Pollu- 
tion Control Board. The new statute (1961) 
apparently consolidates powers formerly vested 
in several agencies (not including the Commis- 
sion) .5 Prior to this legislation, the Commission 


13 The interpretation is my own, but the evi- 
dence is presented in Edith T. Carper, “Lobby- 
ing and the Natural Gas Bill,” in Edwin A. Bock 
and Alan K. Campbell (eds.), Case Studies in 
American Government (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962), pp. 178-184. 

u8 York Y. Willbern, “Administrative Control 
of Petroleum Production,” in Emmette S. Red- 
ford (ed.), Public Administration and Policy De- 
velopment (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1956), pp. 3-50. 

15 The statute is H.B. No. 24 of the 57th Legis- 
lature, First-Called Session, codified as Article 
7621d, Vernon’s Annotated Civil Statutes. It is 
reprinted in: U.S. House of Representatives, 
Committee on Government Operations, Sub- 
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had disclaimed the power to regulate the dis- 
charge of oilfield brines (saline wastes) into 
water courses, although it did describe such 
discharges as a necessary incident to produc- 
tion. By this disclaimer, the Commission was 
freed of any responsibility to impose penalties 
upon the producing constituency, with which 
it had a long-standing and protective relation- 
ship. 

The Commission pursued its policy of self- 
limitation in a slightly different form when the 
new legislation first became effective. In admin- 
istrative conferences to set up the Control 
Board machinery, Commission spokesmen 
agreed that the Board (1) had authority to 
issue or withhold permits for discharges into 
watercourses, (2) the Commission itself lacked 
such authority, and (3) “the Commission would 
depend upon the Board in regard to the deci- 
sions regarding quality to be maintained in the 
waters of the State in line with the Board’s 
responsibility as the coordinating agency in 
pollution matters.’”6 This administrative 
treaty, subsequently sanctioned by an Opinion 
of the Attorney General,” became the basis for 
the Board’s new permit system. However, 
when a producing firm challenged the Board’s 
new permit system, arguing that authority in 
oilfield matters lay exclusively with the Com- 
mission, the Commission intervened on the 
producer side, thus negating its acceptance of 
the earlier agreement. 

How can this change-about be explained? If 
we accept the constituency hypothesis of this 
paper, the following interpretation would ap- 
pear to be consistent with the facts. In the ab- 
sence of a competing agency, no problem 
existed for the Commission, but it could hardly 
oppose some kind of permit system once the 
new statute was effective. Nor could it easily 
accept the controlling role for itself, in view of 
its previous position. If this were so, then the 
administrative treaty would seem a reasonable 
settlement. Once the Board actually began to 
operate, however, its course seriously disturbed 
the equilibrium of the Commission-producer 
relationship by a highly restrictive interpreta- 


committee on Natural Resources and Power, 
Hearings on Water Pollution Control and Abate- 
ment (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1965), Part 6, p. 3579 et seq. 

18 This recitation of the facts is based upon 
Board briefs filed in litigation. Since it is of con- 
siderable importance and apparently nowhere 
rebutted, we assume its accuracy. 

17 Opinion No. WW-1465, October 31, 1962, 
as reprinted in House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, op. cit., vv. 3586 et seq. 
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tion of one aspect of tke problem. “Grand-~ 
father” permits were, under the statute, to be 
available to producers already in business, but, 
when the Board began to operate, it actual 

issued “grandfather” permits to only 45 per- 
cent of the existing producers. Almost inevi- 
tably, one producer brought the law suit men- 
tioned and the Commission’s choices became 
much more constricted. It could sustain the 
original agreement, and violate the basic reci- 
procity owed its primary constituency, or it 
could join that constituency. It chose the latter 


course claiming, in effect, powers broader than _ 


any which it had exercised previously. It won 
the suit in the trial courts, but the legal issue 
was soon moot, for the legislature amended the 
law (before the appeal could be heard), makin 
the primacy of the Commission with respega to 
oilfield matters unmistakable. 

This shift from retrenchment indicates what 
we suspect is a more persistent factor. The dis- 
position toward retrenchment would seem to 
depend upon the extent to which there is one 
critical constituency which cannot be changed 
or which has substantially inflexible ends. When 
there is at least one such. and the administra- 
tive politician does not perceive possibilities for 
a favorable constituency balance with diverse 
constituencies, he will tend to seek ways for 
self-limitation. This is particularly important 
in agencies where the internal constituency is a 
relatively homogeneous professional or skill 


group. For the agency head is more immediately, 


jeopardized by the demoralization or silent 
sabotage of this internal group than by exter- 
nal criticism. 

If the phenomenon of retrenchment is little 
noted in formal discussion, it is nonetheless ap- 
parent in many familiar situations. Political 
scientists need only consider some of their de- 
partmental problems. If, for example, there is 
a legal requirement that students be taught a 
course in “the Government of North State,” a 
chairman is very likely to experience difficulty 
reconciling this with faculty desires to work in 
an atmosphere of academic high fashion. If the 
professional constituency is to be satisfied, 
therefore, it makes sense for a chairman to try 
to get rid of the requirement. In contemporary 
urban politics, the relationship between the 
police departments and the civil rights groups 
raises this problem. Police departments tend 
to be highly cohesive bodies in which the ` 
normative rules acceptable to the internal con- 
stituency are defined primarily from the inside,'* 


18 Wallace S. Sayre and Herbert Kaufman, 
Governing New York City (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, 1965), pp. 285-292; William 
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so that the more responsive the police commis- 
sioner is to those who allege “police brutality,” 
the more he will find himself forced to fight his 

Finternal constituency. The more responsive he 
is to his men, the more he must try to get an 
allocation of responsibility which permits him 
to ignore the outside. In federal administration, 
the recent signal example has been the Public 
Health Service which never wanted serious 
police power over environmental pollution—a 
power largely inconsistent with the developed 
tradition of PHS. 

Occasions for Allocation Decisions. The ad- 
ministrative politician’s strategies must go, of 
course, far beyond the estimate which he can 
make of the agency disposition to act. One of 
the primary considerations must be the ‘‘ecol- 

4 ogy’? within which action is to take place, and 
an important component of this ecology is the 
state of the competition. What are the alterna- 
tives open to those on whom he is dependent if 
he does not move? What are the alternatives if 
he does move? If he refuses to take on a new 
task, will he cut his own throat because some 
other agency will be given the task to the 
eventual detriment of his own agency? If his 
subordinates do not like the course he follows 
and resign, are there really places they can go, 
or do they have to stay with him? 

Even more, however, he must consider the 
extent to which there is a consensus about 
policy or the extent to which there is uncer- 

_-tainty. (1) If we may agree that the ultimate 
_ limitation is some arbitrary criterion which 
makes some possible claims patently “ridicu- 
lous”, then one critical occasion for making 
agency claims exists when policies are in their 
infancy. Doubt and confusion about policy ends 





Westley, ‘Secrecy and the Police,” Social Forces, 
34 (March 1956), 254-257; Westley, “Violence 
and the Police,” American Journal of Sociology, 
59 (July 1953), 34-41; William Kephart, Racial 
Factors in Urban Law Enforcement (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1959); and 
Murray Kempton, “The Cop as Idealist: The 
Case of Stephen P. Kennedy,” Harper’s Maga- 
zine (March 1962), 66-71. 

19 John M. Gaus, Reflections on Public Ad- 
ministration (University, Ala.: University of 
Alabama Press, 1947), Chapter 1; Kaufman, op. 
cit; Long, op. cit. Ch. 10; Fred W. Riggs, The 

_ seology of Administration (London: Asia Pub- 

“ lishing House, 1961); and Redford, ‘“‘Perspec- 
tives for the Study of Government Regulation,” 
op. cit., pp. 4-5, all embody literary formulations 
of the idea of ecology in administration. Evan, 
op. cit., has contributed a more precise statement 
in the notion of the “organization-set.”’ 
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lead to similar doubt and confusion about ap- 
propriate instruments. There is likely to be an 
almost primitive uncertainty?’ such that the 
decisionmaker does nat “know what he wants,” 
nor how “to make things turn out right,” nor 
possibly even what “right” is. (2) Fluidity and 
confusion in a policy area, where there are some 
major fixed points of substance, but where 
connecting “threads” of policy have not been 
worked out so that the area is stable, also per- 
mit disputes about allocation. For who gets the 
job will do much to determine the eventual 
policy fabric. (3) The commonest situation 
appears to be that in which policy norms ap- 
pear to be agreed upon, but in which there is 
dissatisfaction superficially directed to the 
forms and techniques of administration. When 
this occurs, the ambitious administrative poli- 
tician may put forth his agency as the “‘natu- 
ral” or “logical” candidate to do the job efi- 
ciently. 

Under primitive uncertainty, maintenance 
may be feasible for very strong organizations, 
but few such are actually likely to exist. Re- 
trenchment, on the other hand, is almost a sure 
receipe for disaster, for the disposition to re- 
trench actually protects the agency only so long 
as the constituency which loses thereby does 
not secure opportunities by other channels to 
achieve the same encs. Primitive uncertainty 
gives the freest play to dispositions to expand 
and this is most likely to be manifest when the 
governmental system is yet evolving’! or, even 
more, when the very basic frame of social order 
is unsure.” But this may be fundamentally 
akin to the problem of administrative coordina- 
tion whenever policy problems are severe 
enough that the existing system, if continued 
in its dominant mode, cannot accomodate to 
them. Even in highly stable countries, particu- 
lar administrative units, whether mature or 
embryonic, find these seasons of crisis and con- 
fusion favorable to attempts to satisfy their 
most elemental power requirements. 

When uncertainties depend mainly upon the 


20 On levels of uncertainty, see Matthew 
Holden, Jr., “Committee Politics under Primi- 
tive Uncertainty,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Science, 9 (August 1965), 286-237. 

2 Leonard D. White, The Federalists (New 
York: The Macmillan Comany, 1956), particu- 
larly Chapter 18. 

2 Lucian W. Pye, Politics, Personality, and 
Nation-Building (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1962), Chs. 15, 16. 

23 This seems to me the conclusion supportable 
by Somers, op. cit., on economic administration 
during World War II. 
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fluidity of policy, but where a few major points 
are more or less fixed, or where there is a pre- 
sumption of policy consensus so that only 
administrative technique is overly disputable, 
the problem of acting on one or another agency 
disposition is even more complex. In these in- 
stances, retrenchment can be successfully pur- 
sued only by very strong organizations which 
jettison what they regard as irritating trivial- 
ities,” or by weak organizations which can 
afford only the least measure of turbulence. 
Organizations which do not tower over all their 
competitors, but which are still strong enough 
to be in the competition, have the problem 
that jettisoning any area of responsibility for 
which there is support opens the door for other 
agencies to appeal to the pertinent constituen- 
cies, This is particularly important in public as 
against private administration where the con- 
stituency is likely to entertain a presumption 
that the agency has a responsibility to look 
after its welfare.” (Imagine the fate of a Secre- 
tary of Labor who concluded that the major 
international unions really did not deserve his 
attention any more and tried to redefine “‘la- 
bor” to mean people largely outside the union 
movement.) The administrative politician thus 
has the complicated problem, if he really pre- 
fers to act on the retrenchment disposition, of 
trying to do as little as possible while not 
vacating the jurisdiction to possible competi- 
tors. 

On the other hand, situations other than 
primitive uncertainty impose constraints on 
explicit self-aggrandizement because of the 
normative doctrine that all governmental agen- 
cies are “really” directed to a common purpose. 
Political ritual thus precludes, as a usual pro- 
cedure, an open display of ambition or an 
explicit attack on the opposition. Consequently, 
the administrative politician is more likely to 
cooperate with, and sometimes to generate, 
surrogate or third-party claims in his own 
behalf, as the Texas law suit or the well-known 
practice of leaking criticism through a friendly 


24 See, for example, Leslie Goldner, “Air Pollu- 
tion Control in the Metropolitan Boston Area: 
A Case Study in Public-Policy Formulation,” in 
Harold Wolozin (ed.), The Economics of Air 
Pollution (New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, Inc.), 1966, p. 137, n. 11. 

2 In this respect, the idea that there is ‘‘ordi- 
narily little or no limit to the amount of inaction 
an organization can ‘undertake’ [because] inac- 
tion does not absorb resources”? seems in error. 
See James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, 
Organizations (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1958), p. 175. 
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newspaper or legislator. Eut, in any event, he 

is likely to appeal to the pertinent constituen- 

cies by setting up a straw man. Thus, a limited, 
area of authority may be expanded if it car 
successfully be argued that “the problem is ` 
really not X [which is what the competitor 

presumably can handle] tut Y [which is what 

the claimant can handle].”’ 

Again, water pollution control provides an 
illustration beyond those equally applicable 
cases (e.g., defense reorganization) with which 
there is such common fam-liarity that the basic 
process may be missed. Pennsylvania is, for’ 
example, a state in which this issue has recently 
come to be of considerable political value. The 
main agency contestants are the Health De- 
partment and the Mines Department. The rule- r 
making Sanitary Water Board characteristi- + 
cally exercises its authority through, or at the ‘ 
recommendation of, its “enforcement agent”: 
the Department of Health. 

Over the years, the more obvious dangers of 
bacterial pollution which Health has empha- | 
sized have receded, and the relevant external 
constituency (“the corservationists’) has 
looked more toward ending chemical pollution, 
mainly associated with the drainage of toxic 
acids from coal mines, a matter of less impor- 
tance to the sanitary engineers. Meantime, the 
Mines Department has had some recent suc- 
cesses with controlling pollution from highly 
visible bituminous surface (strip) mines. Legis- 
lators and newspapers have tended to praist~., 
the good faith and efficiency of the Mines De- 7 
partment, while viewing the Health Depart- 
ment with skepticism, if rot hostility, for “not 
enforcing the law.” 

The Secretary of Min2s did not miss the 
opportunity to advise the legislature that acid 
drainage was necessarily incident to the mining 
business, as repugnant to the mine firms as to 
anyone else, and was actually ‘a mine problem” 
and “not a water problem.” Having thus es- 
tablished this rationale, the Secretary then 
proposed to remove the matter from the San- 
itary Water Board into an entirely new Mine 
Drainage Board. The particular proposal failed, 
but the door was opened. The Sanitary Water 
Board retained its regulatory power but a Mine 
Drainage Research Commission was created 
and, in the normal course of administrative 
politics, one would expect future efforts to ex- -- 
pand its jurisdiction at the expense of the San- 
itary Water Board. 

For all the effort to place the issue in the 
perspective of proper adm-nistrative techniques 
to do an agreed job, the opportunity to seek a 
reallocation existed in 1965 and not some other 
time precisely because there was a general 


r 
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mystique supporting “clean streams” and con- 
siderable dissatisfaction with existing admin- 

_ istration. 

*~Modes of Resolution. The third consideration 
in the strategies of administrative politicians is 
that they know that issues of jurisdiction can 
seldom long be resolved, except in very broad 
terms. This is a point which appears rather 
obvious,. yet is largely missed in existing ad- 
ministrative theory because the latter is largely 
a theory of kingship, i.e., how the executive- 
ruler may compel subordinates to do his will 
(“achieve organizational goals”) and no more. 
If one adopts the regio-centric perspective, 
autonomous or contradictory agency action is 
pathological or, as Selznick says, ‘adventitious 

_ and subversive.” This is an important con- 

Sidetation in the tendency to pursue what 
‘Clawson appropriately describes as “the mirage 
of reorganization,’’?’ of the effort to give in- 
ternally consistent settlements of jurisdictional 
issues. 

Unless one could imagine simple free enter- 
prise in the bureaucratic system, there could be 
only two ways to settle questions of boundaries. 
One would be some form of inter-agency bar- 
gaining such as the process by which the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
merged their conflicting downstream-flood con- 
trol and upstream-irrigation interests, thus 
forestalling deadlock among their respective 
Congressional supporters and obstructing ef- 

ftéctive Presidential advocacy of a “basin 

. authority” for the Missouri basin.?® 

As a general rule, it would seem doubtful 
that agencies have any great ability to make 
such deals explicitly. Since each party aims at 
its own continuance, it is apparent that bar- 
gains will not be accepted unless parties con- 
sider themselves advantaged by the deals. If 
party A enters a deal, A must be able to protect 
itself against such of its followers as are disaf- 
fected, or the deal cannot stand. Similarly, A 
and B must be able jointly to maintain the 
integrity of their deal by jointly protecting 
themselves against third-party attack. If the 
effective deal depends upon the ability of each 
to assure the other that the deal will more 
likely be kept than not, the issues at stake must 
be issues which can have reasonably clear ter- 
mination points. The division of interests in 

“the Missouri Basin permitted this to some de- 

2 Selznick, Leadership in Administration, p. 11. 

27 Marion Clawson, The Public Lands (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Resources for the Future, Inc. and 
American Forestry Association, 1965), Part 5. 

28 Henry C. Hart, The Dark Missouri (Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957), Ch. 7. 
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gree by the sheer physical nature of the two 
areas of activity. Most jurisdictional issues do 
not lend themselves to specific termination 
points, simply because of the continued inter- 
mixture of missions. 

Moreover, differences in agency power be- 
come extremely relevant. Given the intermix- 
ture of missions, there is a variety of constitu- 
ency interests cften “shopping” from one 
agency to the next, providing ambitious agen- 
cies with incentives to break their deals and 


‘defensive agencies with much ground for un- 


certainty about the consequences of such 
broken deals. The more firmly an agency is 
bound to a previous deal, the less opportunity 
it will have to ward off new challenges or to 
respond to new opportunities provided by the 
incidence of constituency “shopping.” Ac- 
cordingly, the resolution of agency jurisdic- 
tional conflicts must much more often be tacit 
than explicit, and accordingly much more un- 
certain of future stability. 

The limitations of bargaining must often 
mean some kind of central decision or arbitra- 
tion by a third official party—presumably 
“above” the contending agencies—as to which 
agency shall occupy a particular jurisdiction. 
Litigation is the clearest form of arbitration, 
leading to a decision by a court which says (as 
in the Texas case’ that “this matter lies within 
the jurisdiction of this agency rather than 
that.” But most of the arbitration lies with 
other officials, e.g., the President, the Governor, 
the Congress or tae legislature. Insofar as each 
administrative agency has, or will seek to have, 
its autonomous base of power, it is evident that 
such arbitration is not likely to have lasting 
effect. The resolution of jurisdictional disputes 
tends to become more like mediation or con- 
ciliation in which the disputes are tentatively 
settled, on incramental terms. In making 
claims before third parties, agencies may ex- 
ploit all the ordinary techniques of politics. 
The extent to which they do so determines 
whether the third-party officials making the 
allocation decisions can or cannot be coercive 
in forcing settlements upon the agencies. 

The point now takes on considerable prac- 
tical relevance because there is a mood in 
American politics—appropriately symbolized 
by the idea of systems analysis or the more 
startling notion of “goals research’’?*—suitable 
to the idea of “modernization” or “rationaliza- 
tion.” One of its manifestations is a revival of 


29 See the “Introduction” by Gerhard Colm in 
Leonard A. Lecht (ed.), Goals, Priorities, and 
Dollars (New Yorx: Free Press, 1966), pp. 1-16. 

20°Cf. Paul Y. Hammond, “Foreign Policy- 
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the regio-centric notion that bureaucratic im- 
perialism is a form of pathology to be dealt 
with appropriately by institutional design 
which eliminates the conflicts and cross-pur- 
poses. 

Since so much of the rationalization case is 
based on DOD experience, we have to note how 
consistent that experience appears to be with 
the idea that success in reorganization also re- 
quires time to wear down the centers of resis- 
tance. If the MacNamara regime is the user of 
potent analytic tools, we also have to note 
that it is the legatee of each predecessor since 
the Forrestal period. For in each administra- 
tion, Secretaries of Defense engaged in fights 
to extend the reach of the office—a process, 
which, incrementally, prepared the way to the 
present. The Defense experience is highly con- 
sistent with the view that reorganization which 
denies powerful parties’ access to the internal 
decision process of the new organization will 
itself precipitate a new round of jurisdictional 
controversies, including new efforts to change 
the boundaries of the organization. Its product 
is reality rather than mirage if, and only if, the 
side being “attacked” can be deprived of alter- 
native channels of influence or if powerful 
marginal constituents can be brought to the 
side of the “attacker.” Even then, there is no 
guarantee that the process will stop, nor is it 
evident that even if, by some criteria, there are 
critical substantive problems to which appro- 
priate responses are not forthcoming, does it 
follow that institutional reorganization is nec- 
essarily likely to produce those responses. 

Finally, the pressure toward reorganization 
involves a normative issue to which a post- 
script reply may be made. It would be improper 
for us to conclude that bureaucratic imperial- 
ism never involves irrationalities. But what we 
know of administration in an imperfect world 
suggests two considerations in terms of which 
bureaucratic imperalism may also have highly 
rational? effects in the policy process. 


Making and Administrative Politics,” World 
Politics, 17 (July 1965), 656-671; and Charles J. 
Hitch, Decision-Making for Defense (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1965). 

31 For a case demonstration, see Francis B. 
Rourke, “The Politics of Administrative Or- 
ganization,” Journal of Politics, 19 (August 1957) 
461-478. 

2 For a sympathetic reconsideration by an 
economist-systems analyst, see Roland N. 
McKean, “The Unseen Hand in Government,” 
American Economic Review, 60 (June 1965), 496- 
506; and McKean, ‘Limitations, Risks, and 
Problems,” in David G. Novick (ed.), Program 
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1. The administrative world in reality is a 
place of confusion and uncertainty, with false 
signals strewn about like dandelion seeds in an 
open meadow. Bureaucratic imperialism isa 
part of the process of clarification. Decision- 
makers need some guides to the needs, prefer- 
ences, ambitions and hopes of the various and 
constantly changing constituencies. Competi- 
tion between agencies, engendered by compe- 
tition between constituercies, is a vital part of 
the process of clarification. 

2. Since administrative agencies tend to be 
co-opted by particular constituencies, other 
constituencies whose interests are affected 
have difficulty entering the process as agency 
boundaries are stabilized and, indeed!, ossified. 
This is the source of pathological disinclinations _ r 
to adapt to new circumstances. The ideasthat., 
“higher authority” alone could either know“ 
enough of all the relevant situations or afford 
to make continuous readjustments of agency 
missions simply ignores the complex reality. 
There must be numerous means of readjust- 
ment of missions includ-ng agency initiative. 
Agency initiative in a competitive political 
atmosphere permits the dissatisfied to “shop 
around” until they find somewhere in the ad- 
ministrative system agencies responsive to their 
claims. 

Competition through self-aggrandizement 
may thus enhance the sense of reality and main- 
tain the fluidity of choice which prevents serious 
error. This phenomenon may be deemed hae 
tional” or ‘ ‘pathological” if, but only if, one has ! 
assumed that there is at some point a central 
policy mechanism capable of articulating a 
single “public interest” and that those interests 
not so articulated ought not to be permitted 
avenues of realization. Those who advocate 
this may describe it as “rational planning,” but 
gamblers have a more honest name: they call 
it stacking the deck. 


III. SUMMARY AND COMMENTS 


Bureaucratic imperialism arises, it is argued 
here, from the simple fact that, whatever the 


Budgeting (Cambridge: 
Press, 1965), pp. 295-296. 
3 The practical irrelevance of regio-centric 
approaches is evident when one reviews disc 
sions of the problems of the President—indubi- 
tably the public figure most like a king. Richard 
E. Neustadt, Presidential Power: The Politics of 
Leadership (New York: Cohn Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1960); and, Theodore Sorenson, Decision- 
M dking in the White House (New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1963). 
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purposes of the administrative politician, his 
first necessity is to maintain sufficient power 

_ for his agency. Power is organized around con- 

¥-stituency and constituency around jurisdiction. 
Hence, the conflicts over the allocation of juris- 
diction. Since it is obvious that not all adminis- 
trative politicians move their agencies with the 
same frequency into efforts to claim jurisdic- 
tion, we have to look for clues to their strate- 
gies. Among the manifold considerations which 
may be pertinent, three seem of permanent 
relevance: agency disposition, occasions for 
allocation, and modes of resolution. 

1. Agencies may have dispositions toward 
expansion, maintenance, or retrenchment. The 
disposition tc expand is likely to be greatest 
when the agency is relatively new because the 

el organization has (a) the necessity to es- 

ish a secure place for itself in relation to 
other agencies, (b) internal constituencies with 
little commitment to existing programs, slots, 
routines, and schedules, and (c) external con- 
stituencies still energized, from the effort to 
get the agency created, to support its claims 
against the threatening resistance of older 
agencies which may otherwise obstruct realiza- 
tion of the desirable results which people had 
in mind when they sponsored the new agency. 

2. Dispositions toward maintenance are a 
function of the “first mortage” expectations 
which constituencies develop toward agency 
resources—money, people, skill, time, working 

pctrine—as the agency goes through the pro- 
éess of exploiting jurisdiction to build up sup- 
port. 

3. Retrenchment dispositions—dispositions 
actually to deny agency powers—develop when 
administrative politicians perceive no oppor- 
tunity to create favorable constituency bal- 
ances out of existing jurisdiction and when 
they possess some critical constituency which 
cannot be changed and for which the critical 
incentives are flexible. 

4. Administrative politicians’ choices of 
strategies are further determined by the critical 
occasions for decision. Dispositions toward ex- 
pansion may most freely be pursued under 
primitive uncertainty. Under the same condi- 
tion, very strong organizations may, in princi- 
ple, pursue a disposition toward retrenchment 
because the very meaning of primitive uncer- 
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under these conditions an invitation to organ- 
izational disaster. 

5. Resolution of inter-agency jurisdictional 
conflict would tend to be highly problematical 
whether the method of resolution were bargain- 
ing or central decision (arbitration). Explicit 
bargaining is feasible mainly when the relevant 
agencies can fix physical limits to the areas of 
contention (e.g., the Pick-Sloan Plan). Tacit 
bargaining will normally be more relevant be- 
cause the inter-mixture of agency missions is 
continual and because agencies will wish to 
leave open options for re-assessing their power 
relations by future competition for constituen- 
cies as circumstances change. The existing of 
constituencies “shopping around” for places to 
get satisfaction also constitutes the critical 
limit on the durability and coerciveness of cen- 
tral decisions. 

6. The normative case for reorganization— 
manifest both in administrative theory as usu- 
ally known and in the more common version 
of systems analysis—is not necessarily to be 
rejected, but it is at least open to doubt. For, 
assuming that the criteria of judgment are 
clear, it may also be argued that bureaucratic 
“imperialism” may also clarify constituency 
preferences and disrupt stale or archaic bureau- 
cracies through the emergence of competitors. 
Moreover, it is open to doubt whether there is 
any specific relationship between systematic 
reorganization and improved substantive out- 
puts, beyond the fact that stale and archaic 
routines are disrupted—a result equally accom- 
plished by the self-aggrandizement of ambitious 
agencies. 

Agency disposition is a more autonomous 
factor when there is a substantial fluidity as to 
policy. Agency disposition loses much of its 
autonomy if the policy norms are relatively 
strict, so that most debate focuses upon “ad- 
ministrative technique.” The more stable the 
environing political situation, the greater the 
likelihood that dispositions toward expansion 
will be pursued through indirect, or surrogate, 
tactics rather than overtly, because of the 
constraints imposed by political rituals of 
“unity of purpose.” Dispositions toward main- 
tenance, largely a function of the saturation of 
resources by organizations which have previ- 
ously been disposed to expand, may be acted 


fginty makes such a disposition trivial, Re- 
PY cenchment, always dangerous because of the 
room it leaves for competing organizations, is 


upon under any situation, but such dispositions 
are likely to be abandoned in the face of chal- 
lenge. 


SOME EFFECTS OF INTEREST GROUP STRENGTH 


IN STATE POLITICS* 
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‘The literature on interest groups is, by and. 


large, either heavily abstract and theoretical 
or highly concrete and descriptive. There 
are, on the one hand, several attempts to pro- 
vide a theoretical framework for the study of 
interest groups, the major foci being either 
“the group basis of politics’! or “mass society.’”? 
On the other hand are numerous case-studies 
which describe in some detail, either for a par- 
ticular policy’ or for a particular interest 
group,‘ relevant political activities which lead 
to inferred conclusions about the impact that 
such groups have on the issue or issues. What 
we lack, and what is needed to raise the study 
of interest groups to the level of empirically- 
based generalization, are studies which collect 
data and generalize about interest groups using 
multiple units of analysis. 

This observation is not meant to depreciate 
or undervalue the important theoretical and 
descriptive contributions which have been 


* I wish to thank Sheen T. Kassouf, Deane E. 
Neubauer, Jack W. Peltason, and Howard 
Rosenthal for their comments on an earlier draft 
of this paper. 
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proach,” this Ruvirw, 64 (March, 1960), 15-33. 

2 See William Kornhauser, The Politics of 
Mass Society (New York: Free Press, 1959). 

3 See Raymond A. Bauer, Ithiel de Sola Pool, 
and Lewis Anthony Dexter, American Business 
And Public Policy (New York: Atherton, 1963) 
for a policy case study which also develops very 
interesting and useful theory. 

4See R. Joseph Monsen, Jr, and Mark W. 
Cannon, The Makers of Public Policy (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1965) for a number of dis- 
cussions of particular interest groups and their 
activities. 


made in the examination of the role of interest 
groups in governmental systems. It is simply 
to state a fact about the literature and to plead 
for more systematic data collection and em- 
pirically-based generalization from which veri- 
fied propositions about interest groups may 
emerge. 

I think there are two major reasons why the 
literature on interest groups lacks a compara- 
tive base. First, many o7 the concepts which 


are employed in theories about interest Tr 


are difficult to operationalize for data eq 


: A PIF. 
tion. Such concepts as “cohesion,” “accwoy 


“resources,” etc., represent complex phenom-’ 
ena and would involve a good deal of effort to 
apply rigorously and empirically. Take, for 
example, the interesting proposition that, 
ceteris paribus, “interest groups with high co- 
hesion are more effective than interest groups 
with low cohesion.” Clearly this is an important 
assertion which attempts to explain why some 
interest groups may have more influence than 
others. How such a pzoposition might be 
tested is, unfortunately, also clear. Simply 
take a sample of interest groups, devise mea- 


sures of group cohesion and political cfrecti ay 
n 


ness, collect the data on both measures, a 
see whether the proposition is confirmed or 
invalidated. 

Second, it is usually very difficult and expen- 
sive to collect data on a wide variety of groups 
which might then be used for purposes of gen- 
eralization. Such data is not generally avail- 
able, and what is available is often incomplete, 
inaccurate, or both. Even to collect such rela- 
tively simple data as group size often presents 
serious problems in compi_ing membership lists, 
deciding who is a member and who isn’t, per- 
haps identifying those who feel some allegiance 
to the group but who may participate in the 
activities of the group only minimally, and 
other equally knotty problems. To attempt to 
determine, across groups, what difference a 
particular independent variable (such as cohe- 
sion, group size, leadership ability, etc.) may 


have in the distribution of political outco nll 


raises formidable data problems indeed. 

This paper will suggesi how a comparative 
base for generalization about the activity of 
interest groups may be developed. I will at- 
tempt to answer the question: Do political 
systems that vary in the strength of their in- 
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terest groups also vary in a systematic way 
with regard to certain structural and output 

„Z eriables within their respective political sys- 

“tems? That is, can we explain certain differ- 
ences in political systems by knowing some- 
thing about the strength of interest groups 
within the system? The data to be employed 
will be for forty-eight state governments within 
the United States.5 It is by now a truism to 
assert that states may provide a convenient 
laboratory to test certain propositions about 
polities. The number of states, the fact that 
they are all part of a larger political system 
(and hence share many things in common) 
while at the same time providing a certain 
amount of diversity make the states a useful 
data source in which to generalize and test 
poliXgal hypotheses. 


} 
THE FIRST SET OF DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Political scientists have long been interested 
in questions regarding constitutions and con- 
stitution-making. By and large the focus of 
attention has been on national constitutions 
and more particularly the Constitution of the 
United States. It is very difficult, however, to 
make generalizations about constitutions if the 
unit of analysis is a single document. 

What will concern us here is how state con- 
stitutions differ in certain respects from one 
another, and how these differences might be 
explained. There are, of course, a large number 

ro possible differences in state constitutions. 
‘ State constitutions may vary, for example, in 
the kinds of governments they establish (uni- 
cameral vs. bicameral legislatures, a large num- 
ber of elected executive officials vs. a large 
number of appointed officials, elected vs. ap- 
pointed judiciaries, etc.). State constitutions 
may also vary in the detail in which they cover 
various aspects of government, and in the dis- 
cretion which they give to public officials to 
carry out certain functions. They may also 
vary in the specific content which they give to 
questions of public policy (labor practices, reg- 


5 Alaska and Hawaii are excluded. 
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ulation of utilities, transportation problems, 
etc.). 

The differences among state constitutions 
which are of most interest to us here have to do 
with how specific and comprehensive they are, 
how easy or difficult they are to amend, how 
often proposals are made to amend the con- 
stitution, and how often the respective consti- 
tutions are in fact changed. More specifically, 
there are four dependent variables in which we 
will be primarily interested.® 

1. Length of Constitution. State constitutions 
vary greatly in taeir length. We are not, how- 
ever, interested in length of constitutions in and 
of itself but rather assume that the longer the 
constitution the greater the range of activity 
it attempts to cover and the more specific and 
detailed it is in its provisions. Length of con- 
stitution, then, will be used as an indirect mea- 
sure of extent of coverage and specificity. 

2. Number of Amendments Proposed. What 
we are interested in here is the number of offi- 
cial proposals which have been made to amend 
the respective state constitutions. The measure 
to be employed will control for age of constitu- 
tion by taking the number of proposed changes 
for each state and dividing by the number of 
years the constitution has been operative. 

3. Number of Amendments Adopted. This 
measure is similar to the previous one except 
that amendments actually adopted rather than 
simply proposed is the unit employed. Age of 
constitution is again appropriately controlled. 

4. Percentage of Amendments Adopted. This is 
the ratio of amendments adopted to amend- 
ments proposed for each state and is expressed 
in a simple percentage. 

Table 1 gives some indication of how the 
states vary on these four measures. 

As can be seen from Table 1, there is a wide 
diversity among states with respect to these 
four variables. Now, assuming that constitu- 
tions are one of the mechanisms through which 


6 Data from The Bock of the States, 1964-1965 
(Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 
1964), pp. 12-15. 


TABLE 1. MEDIAN AND RANGE FOR STATES ON THE FOUR DEPENDENT VARIABLES 














Length of Constitution (No. of words) 


Number of Amendments Proposed Per Year 
Number of Amendments Adopted Per Year 


Percentage of Amendments Adopted 





Median Range 
15,000 4840-227 ,000 
1.85 .31-12.63 
.65 .10-9.98 
58% 23 %-94% 





Source: The Book of the States, 1964-1966 (Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 1964), p. 12. 
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advantages and disadvantages are distributed 
in a political system, we would expect that dif- 
ferences in length of constitutions and the fre- 
quency with which they. are amended would 
help us to understand, in some measure, how 
responsive states are to demands made by 
groups within the political system: 


THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 


The role of interest groups in political sys- 
tems is an extremely important, and hotly con- 
tested, open question. At one level we can talk 
of the functions which most interest groups, or 
interest groups collectively, perform in political 
systems. David Truman, Robert Dahl, William 
Kornhauser, and V. O. Key, Jr., for example, 
suggest that, among other functions, interest 
groups:’ 


1. channel communications to Jocson 


makers, 

help structure alternative policy choices, 
act as buffers between the government 
and the people, 

4. help check demands made by others, 
5. provide for functional representation, 
6 
7 


GoD. 


. compartmentalize access to decision- 
makers, : 
. lead to a system of minorities rule, 
8. provide people with an emotional outlet. 


This kind of analysis helps us to understand 
how interest groups in general fit in with other 
aspects of a society and polity; What we are 
interested in here, however, is a somewhat dif- 
ferent question. It would be useful to know 
whether variations in interest group strength 
make a difference with respect to structural and 
output variables of political systems. More 
specifically, do interest zroups vary in strength 
from state to state, and if so, might this vári- 


ation help to explain why certain other vari- 


ables also vary? 

The major question of this section, then, is 
‘how may states be classified according to 
strength of interest groups? The answer, ‘‘ob- 
viously,” is that some measure of ‘‘strength” 
must be developed by which the states may be 
ranked. This task would, equally obviously, be 
an exceedingly difficult, expensive, and time- 
consuming enterprise. 

It is possible, however, to employ a probably 
less valid and less reliable technique to mea- 


7? David B. Truman, op. cit.; Robert A. Dahl, A 
Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1956); William Korn- 
hauser, op. cit.;.and V. O. Key, Jr., Polities, 
Parties, and Pressure Groups (New York: 
Crowell, 1964), 5th ed. : 
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sure interest group strength. The Committee. 

on American Legislaturss of the American 
Political Science Association .sent questio 
naires to political scientiszs located in the vari- 
ous states asking them to judge whether interest 
groups in their respectiva.states were strong, . 
moderately strong, or weak.® On the basis of the 
responses to this questionnaire the Committee 
then classified state interest groups into the 
three categories. 

Judgmental measures are not unique with 

this study. Several psychological measures, for 


` example, rely on this technique (rating scales 


of various kinds).? Seymour Martin Lipset’s 
seminal piece on social requisites of democracy 
also relies heavily on a judgmental measure of 
whether countries are democratic and stable ty 
A recent comparative study of poly: archyfalso | 
employs ratings on several variables," : 

It is not that, if the authors mentioned above 
had their “druthers,” they would ehoose this 
technique rather than another. It is simply 
that it has advantages in reducing crucial costs 
of research. The use of shis type of measure 
certainly invites some criticisms, ard where it 
is used it should be viewed as providing only 
tentative answers to the questions which it at- 
tempts to answer. It does, however, provide a 
useful first step until better resources become 
available. 

On the basis of this classification of state in- 
terest group systems into strong, moderate, and 
weak, Harmon Zeigler, in a very useful study, 


` relates this classification to other variables / 


which help to show why states are likely to vary 
in strength of interest groups, and how such 
variation is related to political party structure 
and legislative cohesion. Zeigler finds that 
states with stronger interest groups are also 
more likely to be (1) cne-party states, (2) 
states which have legislative parties with weak 
cohesion, (8) less urban, (4) less wealthy, 
and (5) less industrial. Table 2 presents these 
findings from Zeigler’s study. 


8 Belle Zeller (ed.), American State Legislatures 
(New York: Crowell, 1964), Chapter 12, espe- 
cially Table 9, pp. 190-191. . 

3 See, for examples, Claire Selltiz, Marie 
Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, and Stuari W. Cook, 
Research Methods in Social Relations (New York: 


`- Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961). ~, 


10 Seymour Martin Lipset, “Scme Social 
Requisites of Democracy,” this Review, 53 
(March, 1959), 69-105. 

ii Deane E. Neubauer. On The Theory of 
Polyarchy: An Empirical Study of Demoeracy in 
Ten Countries (Ph.D. thesis, Yale University, 
1966). 
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TABLE 2. THE STRENGTH.OF¥ PRESSURE GROUPS IN VARYING POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SITUATIONS 








Social Conditions 





Party Compeiition 


One-party ° 
Modified One-Party 
Two-Party 


Cohesion of Parties in Legislature 


Weak Cohesion . 
Moderate Cohesion 
co Strong Cohesion 
\ d 
Socio-Economic Variables 


Urban 
Per Capita Income 
_ Industrialization Index 





Types of Pressure Systeme 





Strong? F Moderate" Weakt 
(24 states) (14 states) (7 states) 
33.3% 0% 0% 
37.5% 42.8% 0% 
29.1% 57.1% 100.0% 
75.0% 14.2% 0% 
12.5% 35.7% 14.2% 
12.5% 50.0% 85.7% 
58.6%. 65.1% 73.3% 
$1900 $2335 $2450 

88.8 92.8 94.0 





a Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho, New Hampshire, and North Dakota are not classified or included. 

b Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kertucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin. 

° Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia. 

4 Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Missouri, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Wyoming. 


Pa 


Source: Harmon Zeigler, ‘Interest Groups in the States,” in Herbert Jacob and Kenneth N. Vines 


i (eds.), Politics in the American States (Boston: Little, Brown, 1965), p. 114. 


\ What we will do now is to employ the Com- 
mittee’s classification of state interest group 
systems and see whether this classification 
helps us to explain variations among the states 
in the four dependent variables previously de- 
scribed.” 


12 A note of caution, however, should undoubt- 
edly be entered here. The measurement of 
“strength” of interest groups being employed 
may probably best be construed to mean strength 
of interest groups vis-a-vis the state legislature. 
At least this is the sense in which it appears that 
the Committee defined strength. It is certainly 
the case that interest groups could vary in 
strength in a number of different ways. For ex- 
ample, size of membership, or number of groups 

y, under certain conditions, be appropriate 

“measures of strength. As strength of interest 
groups is being used here it will be defined pri- 
marily in terms of legislative activity. 

In addition, the results of this study must be 
interpreted cautiously since the time periods in 
which the independent’ and several of the de- 
pendent variables were measured are not coter- 


THEORY, HYPOTHESES, AND FINDINGS 


Why would one expect strength of interest 
groups and certain aspects of state constitu- 


minous. Strength of interest groups was mea- 
sured by the Zeller Committee in 1954. Length 
of constitution and difficulty of amending the 
constitution (a variable to be introduced later in 
this paper) correspond to this time period, but 
the three variabies having to do with amend- 
ments (number proposed, number adopted, and 
percentage of amendments adopted) are mea- 
sured to the date when each state’s current con- 
stitution was adopted. In several cases this re- 
flects many years. It is therefore necessary, in 
three of the propositions, to make the assumption 
that strength of interest groups in states is a rela- 
` tively stable phenomenon. Although there is not 
much evidence to support or deny the validity of 
this assumption, it does not appear unduly un- 
realistic to make it. Changes in governments, 
barring revolutions, are likely to take place 
slowly. If this is the case it daes offer a certain 
plausibility to the assumption. 
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TABLE 3. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN STRENGTH OF INTEREST GROUPS AND THREE DEPENDENT VARIABLES 














Strength of Average Average No. Average No. n< 

i of Proposed 3 of Adopted 5 

Interest Length of N N N 
Groups Constitution Amendments Amendments 
per year per year 

Strong 33 , 233 24 2.97 19 1.58 22 
Moderate 17,985 14 1,14 12 .76 14 
Weak 14,828 7 .68 5 -41 7 





1 Alaska and Hawaii are excluded from this and the following tables. In addition, Idaho, New 
Hampshire, and North Dakota were not classifed by strength of interest groups. 
2 Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Michigan, North Carolina, Utah, and Washing- 


ton are excluded for lack of data. 


3 Michigan and North Carolina are excluded for lack of data. 

Sources: The Book of the States, 1964-19665 (Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 1964)... 
pp. 12-15, and Harmon Zeigler, “Interest Grops in the States,” in Herbert Jacob and Kenneth N. 
Vines, eds., Politics in the American States (Boston: Little, Brown, 1965), p. 114. 


tions to be related to one another, and what 
would be the expected relationships? 

The answer to the first part of the question, 
the theory underlying the expected associa- 
tions, is that where interest groups are stronger 
one manifestation of this greater strength as 
compared with weaker interest group systems 
would be a larger number of requests for, and 
the actual giving of special privileges and aj- 
vantages. This distribution of special ai- 
vantages would be predicted to show up in a 
political system in a number of ways. For ex- 
ample, we might hypothesize that in states 
with stronger interest groups the latter would 
have relatively greater success with state 
legislatures in receiving legal protection and en- 
couragement for their activities. It would also 
not be unreasonable to suppose that states wish 
stronger interest groups would differ with re- 
spect to the ways in which laws are adminis- 
tered and adjudicated. It would be interesting, 
for example, to observe if such states also differ 
in the manner in which administrative person- 
nel are recruited and appointed and, conse- 
quently, in the decisions which are reached 
concerning various regulations and distribu- 
tions within the political system. An investiga- 
tion of part of this hypothesis will appear near 
the end of this paper. 

We would also, however, expect there to be a 
relationship between strength of interest grouss 
and state constitutions. If we assume that con- 
stitutions essentially lay out important ground 
rules by which the game of politics will be 
played, and that they may place certain restric- 
tions or give certain dispensations to the play- 
ers involved in the game, then we would expect 
variations in state constitutions to be inzi- 


mately related to variations in other aspects of 
political systems. Generally, we would expect 
state constitutions in states which have 
stronger interest groups to reflect, in certain 
systematic ways, a greater amoun; of interest 
group activity than do the constitutions in 
states with weaker interest groups. More speci- 
fically, we would hypothesize the following re- 
lationships: 

1. The stronger the interest groups, the 
greater the length of state constitusions. 

This hypothesis follows in that states with- 
stronger interest groups would be predicted to 
make greater efforts to achieve special ad- 
vantage through constitutional provisions 
which refer to their activities. These efforts 
would result in longer and more detailed con- 
stitutions than in states with weaker interest 
groups. Table 3 presents data which tests this 
hypothesis. 

As can be seen from Table 3, the twenty-four 
states which are classified as strcng-interest- 
group states have constitutions which average 
33,233 words in length; the fourteen states 
which are classified as moderate in interest 
group strength have constitutions which aver- 
age 17,985 in length; and the seven states which 
are classified as weak in interest group strength 
have constitutions which average 14,828 in 
length. 

2. The stronger the interest zroups, eg 
greater the number of proposed amendments: 

If the theory we have suggested is correct, 
then we would expect states with strong inter- 
est groups to have more proposals for constitu- 
tional changes than states with moderately 
strong interest groups which, in turn, would 
have more proposals for changes than would 
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states with weak interest groups. This hy- 

pothesis would reflect a greater number of at- 
_, tempts to gain some special constitutional 
K status. : 

The data from Table 3 confirm this hypo- 
thesis. The average number of proposed amend- 
ments per year in states with strong interest 
groups is 2.97, in states with moderate interest 
groups 1.14, and in states with weak interest 
groups .68. 

3. The stronger the interest groups, the 
greater the number of amendments which are 
adopted. . 

_ As with proposed amendments, we would ex- 

pect stronger interest group states to have a 

larger number of changes in the constitution 
pban in states with less strong interest groups. 
© From Table 3 we can see that the data con- 
' firm the hypothesis. Strong-interest-group 

states have an average of 1.58 amendments 

adopted per year, moderate states an average 
of .76, weak-interest-group states an average of 
Al, ; 

Additional support for this hypothesis, and 
for the theory being proposed here, is the fol- 
lowing. We would also expect states with longer 
constitutions to have a greater number of 
changes in their constitutions. This follows if 
we assume, as we have been doing, that longer 
constitutions indicate a larger range of activ- 
ities provided for in the constitution, and a 
greater specificity and detail. The greater con- 

-“stitutional comprehensiveness in states with 
longer constitutions would also suggest a 

greater need to revise the constitution as eco- 
nomic, social, and political changes occur. 
Hence we would predict that the longer the 
constitution, the greater the number of amend- 
ments. Table 4 provides data on this point. 


TABLE 4, RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LENGTH OF 
CONSTITUTION AND NUMBER OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS ADOPTED 








Average No. 
- -, ,:. of Adopted 
Length of Constitution ‘Amendments N: 
per yéar 

Less than 10,000 words -27 7 
10 ,000-19 ,999 -67 18 
_ „20 ,000-29 , 999 -78 12 
30,000 & over 3.04 9 





1 Michigan end North Carolina are excluded for 
lack of data. 

Source: The Book of the States, 1964-1965 
(Chicago: The Council of States Government, 
1964), pp. 12-15. 
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As Table 4 indicates, the average number of 
amendments adopted per year increases as the 
average length of the constitution increases. 

Since states with stronger interest groups 
tend to have longer constitutions (Table 3), 
and since states with longer constitutions tend 
to have a greater number of amendments 
(Table 4), hypothesis three, the stronger the 
interest group, the greater the number of 
amendments which are adopted, is directly 
derivable from these other hypotheses. The fact 
that this three-step chain of hypotheses is true 
at all three steps lends additional validity to 
the general theory being proposed here. It is 
also interesting to note that both strength of 
interest groups and length of constitution have 
an independent effect on the number of amend- 
ments adopted. When each is held constant the 
relationship with the other and number of 
amendments adopted is attenuated, but still 
present. 

4. States with moderately strong interest 
groups will have the highest percentage of 
amendments adopted. 

This hypothesis, although not immediately 


‘obvious, follows from the following argument. 


To this point our data indicate a positive rela- 
tionship between strength of interest groups 
and both number of amendments proposed and 
number of amendments adopted. It is clear, 
however, that it is easier to propose an amend- 
ment than to get an amendment adopted. 
States with strong interest groups, then, would 
be expected to have a larger number of amend- 
ments proposed and a larger number of amend- 
ments adopted, but since it is easier to propose 
amendments than to have them ratified, their 
rate of success would not be expected to be the 
largest among the states. 

Similarly, states with weak interest groups 
have the fewest number of amendments pro- 
posed and the fewest number of amendments 
adopted. But, again, since it is easier to pro- 
pose than to adopt, weak interest group states 
would not have the highest rate of success. This 
reasoning would predict that states with 
moderately strong interest groups would have 
the highest ratio of amendments adopted to 
amendments proposed. Table 5 provides data 
on this hypothesis. 

As Table 5 indicates, it is the states with 
moderately strong interest groups that have the 
highest percentage of amendments which are 
proposed adopted. States with strong interest 


- groups have a ratio of adopted amendments to 


proposed amendments of 54.8%, states with 
moderate interest groups 62.8%, and states 
with weak interest groups 52.6%. Those states 
with the weakest interest groups have the low- 
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TABLE 5. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STRENGTH OF 
INTEREST GROUPS AND PERCENTAGE OF 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS ADOPTED 











Strength of Average % of 





Interest Amendments Ni 
Groups Adopted 
Strong 54.8% 19 
Moderate 62.8% 12 
Weak 52.6% 5 





1 See footnote 8, Table 3. 
Source: See Table 3. 


est rate of success, but those states with the 
strongest interest groups do not have the high- 
est rate of success. Indeed, their rate of success 
is much closer to weak interest group states 
than to moderately strong ones. 


A POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATION 


Before accepting the above theory. and hy- 
potheses relating strength of interest groups to 
variations in state constitutions, it might be 
useful to explore a possible alternative explana- 
tion. 

States also differ considerably in the extent 
to which it is easy or difficult to amend their 
constitutions. Some states, for example, re- 
quire a two-thirds or three-fifths majority of 
the legislature and/or passage by two succes- 
sive legislatures to propose and ratify constitu- 
tional amendments. All states but one also re- 
quire a popular referendum after legislative ac- 
tion, but require differing majorities in the 
referendum. In addition, states also differ on 
whether they allow constitutional amendments 
to be proposed by initiative, and have different 
ways of calling together and proposing amend- 
ments in constitutional conventions.” 

Given these widely varying practices in 
states, an index of difficulty of proposing and 
ratifying constitutional amendments was con- 
structed, This index is derived from the three 
major ways in which the constitution may be 
amended and therefore reflects: (1) legislative 
difficulty, (2) presence or absence of the 
initiative, and (3) constitutional convention 
difficulty In proposing and ratifying constitu- 
tional amendments. One point was given to 
each state if a majority greater than a simple 
majority is required in the legislature, one 
point if approval by two sessions is needed, 
and one point if ratification by a majority vote 
in the election rather than a majority vote on 


13 For descriptions of the differing state systems 
see The Book of the States, op. cit., pp. 18-15. 
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the amendment is required. Additionally, one 
point is given if there are no initiative proce- 
dures in the state. With regard to constitutional, 
conventions, one point is given if greater than a 
majority in the legislature is required to call a 
constitutional convention, one point if ap- 
proval is needed by two sessions of the legisla- 
ture, one point if a referendum on whether 
there should be a constitutional convention is 
necessary, one point if a majority in the elec- 
tion rather than a majority on the proposition 
is required, one point if after the constitutional 
convention ratification of the amendment is re- 
quired (one-half point is given if no provision is 
in the constitution for a referendum ratifying 
the amendment but the legislature may deter- 
mine if a referendum is necessary), and one. 
point if ratification requires a majority in the T 
election rather than a majority on the amend-' 
ment. 

This index of difficulty of amending the con- 
stitution, then, can vary from 0 to 10. The 
median score was 4, the range from 1 to 9. Fif- 
teen states had scores of 3.5 or-less, sixteen 
had scores from 4 to 5, and fifteen had scores 
from 5.5 to 9, 

Given this wide range in difficulty in amend- 
ing state constitutions, we would expect that 
such variation might have an impact on the 
number of amendments which are adopted by 
the states. More specifically, we would hy- 
pothesize that the greater the difficulty in 
amending the constitution, the fewer the y 
number of amendments which will be adopted. 
Table 6 provides the data to test this hy- 
pothesis. 

Table 6 only partially confirms the hypothe- 
sis. Those states with the most difficult pro- 
cedures to amend the constitution do have 
fewer amendments adopted, but the states 


TABLE 6. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DIFFICULTY IN 
AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION AND AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF AMENDMENTS 
ADOPTED PER YEAR 











Score on Difficulty Average No. y 
> of Adopted - Nt 
of Amending Amendments 
Constitution Per Year 
Less than 3.5 1.29 15 > 
4-5 1.32 16 
5.5-9 .66 15 





1 Michigan and North Carolina are excluded for 
lack of data. 
Source: See Table 4. 
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with the easiest procedures do not have the 
greatest number of amendments adopted. 

_ This partial explanation of why states vary 

i- in the number of changes in their constitutions 

` may be further explained, however, by vari- 
ation in states in strength of interest groups. 
Consistent with our theory, it may be proposed 
that states would be expected to vary in ease 
or difficulty in amending their constitutions by 
strength of interest groups. That is, we would 
expect the following hypothesis to be true: 
the stronger the interest groups, the less the 
difficulty in amending the constitution. Table 7 
resents data on this hypothesis. 

The data from Table 7 confirm the relation- 
ship between strength of interest groups and 

/-\fficulty of amending the constitution. States 
P with strong interest groups have a difficulty 
\ score of 4.21, states with moderately strong 

interest groups have a score of 5.00, and states 
with weak interest groups have a difficulty 
score of 5.65. Hence we may say that even 
though the number of changes in the constitu- 
tion is related to difficulty of amending the 
constitution as well as strength of interest 
groups, the reason why this additional explana- 
tion is at least partially true is because strength 
cf interest groups is also related to difficulty of 
amending the constitution. 

One further piece of data will also help to 
confirm the theory being proposed here. Since 
states with strong interest groups have longer 

~ constitutions (Table 3), and since strong inter- 
\ est group states also have constitutions which 
are easier to amend (Table 3), we would also ex- 
rect there to be a relationship between length 
of constitution and ease of amendment. More 
soecifically we would hvpothesize the greater 
tae length of the constitution, the less the difi- 

cilty in amending the constitution. Table 8 

provides data on this hypothesis. 

As can be seen from the Table, this hypothe- 
sis is for the most part confirmed. The states 


TABLE 7. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STRENGTH OF 
INTEREST GROUPS AND DIFFICULTY OF 
AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION 








Average 


Strength of Difficulty of 





Pie Amending the = 
~~ p Constitution 

Strong 4.21 24 

Moderate 5.00 14 

Weak 5.65 7 





Sources: See footnote 3, Table 3. 
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TABLE 8. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LENGTH OF 
CONSTITUTION AND DIFFICULTY OF 
AMENDING STATE CONSTITUTION 








Average 
Difficulty of 





Length of Constitution Amending the N: 
Constitution 

Less than 10,000 words 6.29 7 

10,000-19 ,999 4.58 18 

20 ,000-29 ,999 4.71 12 

30,000 & over 4.11 9 





1 Michigan and North Carolina are excluded for 
lack of data. 
Source: See Table 4. 


with the shortest constitutions have the most 
dificult amending procedures, and the states 
with the longest constitutions have the easiest 
amending procedures, although the two sets of 
states in the middle do not fall in the predicted 
order. 

Summing up this section, then, there is a 
partial relationship between the difficulty of 
amending the constitution and the number of 
changes made in the constitition. However, this 
relationship can be accounted for by the fact 
that there is also a relationship between 
strength of interest groups and ease of amend- 
ing the constitution. The alternative explana- 
tion, then, may be rejected and the original ex- 
planation retained. Strength of interest group 
seems to be a major factor in explaining why 
states vary with regard to certain constitu- 
tional practices. 


THE SECOND SET OF DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


In the previous sections our concern was 
with the effect of strength of interest groups on 
some general features of state constitutions. 
In this section the focus will shift slightly to a 
combined constitutional-legislative variable, 
the method of selection of state officials. States 
differ widely in the number of office-holders 
who are appointed as opposed to elected to 
office. We will be concerned, in the following, 
with an explanation of this variation. 

A priori one might predict that states with 
stronger interest groups would be either more 
likely or less likely to have a larger number of 
elected as opposed to appointed officials. The 
major political variable in either prediction is 
the ability of interest groups to influence the 
selection of personnel. Those who would predict 
that interest groups will have more influence if 
governmental officials are appointed rather 
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‘TABLE 9. RELATIONSHIP EETWEEN STRENGTH oF INTEREST GROUPS AND FOUR DEPENDENT VARIABLES 





‘Strength of Average No. of - Average No. of 








.. 9% 0f Elected State % of Elected O% 
Interest State Elected State Agencies Publie Utility State Courts of N ` 
: With Elected R 
Groups Officials : Commissions Last Resort 
Officials : 

Strong 19.54 9.17 50% 79% . 24 
Moderate 14.64 7.14 7% 57% 14 
Weak 7.71 5.86 0% 48% 7 





Source: The Book of the States, 1964-1965 (Chicago: The Council of State Govarnments, 1964). . n 


than elected would suggest that interest groups 
would prefer the politics of dealing with the 
governor and, in some instances, the legisla- 
ture, to the uncertainties of electoral polities. 
If this hypothesis is combined with the already- 
established hypothesis that strength of inter- 
est groups is related to political outcomes then 
this group would predict that states with 
stronger interest groups would have a greater 
number of appointed rather than elected offi- 
cials. ; 

On the other hand one could, with equal 
logic, agree that interest groups do want to 
maintain influence over the selection of govern- 
mental personnel but that such influence can 
better be established if personnel are elected 
rather than appointed. A governor is likely to 
be responsive to a wide variety of state inter- 
ests. In some cases he may be a member of a 
political party which is less responsive to the 
concerns of certain interest groups..Guberna~ 
torial appointment combined with legislative 
confirmation would provide some check on the 
governcr, but interest groups, on balance, 
might be better able to influence the selection 
of personnel if such persons were elected in 
what, for minor positions, would be relatively 
low turnout elections rather than take a chance 
with governors. Proponents of this view would 
deduce an opposite conclusion from that previ- 
ously advanced: stronger interest group states 
would have a larger number of elected rather 
than appointed officials. 

How does one choose between these compet- 
ing theories? Since the logic of each produces 
contradictory conclusions we might test those 
conclusions. Although this does not produce a 


direct test of the competing theories it does’ 


provide an indirect test, since the conclusions 
drawn from each are clearly contrary to each 
other. Evidence on these derivative hypotheses 
may support one theory as opposed to the 
other. 

The relationship between interest group 


will be tested in four different ways. First, ' 
what is the relationship between interest 

group strength and the total number of state y 
officials who are elected? Second, what is the | 
relationship of interest group strength and the ; ; 
number of state agencies with elected officials? | 
This relationship will give us some idea of the i 
range of offices which are subject to election. 

Each of these variables gives an indication of 
the overall elective-appointive system within 
and among states. But what about specific in- 
stances? Third, then, what is the relationship 
between strength of interest groups and the 
selection of state public utility commissions? 
Fourth, what is the relationship of strength of 
interest groups with the selection of judges on 
state courts of last resort? Table 9 provides 
data to test these four relationships. 

From Table 9 it is clear, in each instance, 
that states with strong interest groups rely 
more heavily on election of state officials than ` 
do states with weaker interest groups. The 
stronger the interest groups the greater the 
number of elected officials, the greater the 
number of state agencies with elected officials, 
the greater the likelihood that public utility 
commissions will be elected, and the greater 
the probability that judges on state courts of 
last resort will be elected. 

The data, then, lend support to the second 
of the alternative theories. States with stronger 
interest groups are better able to isolate govern- 
mental agencies and officials from executive or 
legislative influence than are states with 
weaker interest groups, and are more likely to 
have agencies of government which are inde- 
pendent from the governor and legislature. 

One further bit of evidence lends additional 
support to this conclusion. Given the evidence 
that elections rather than appointments are re- 
lated to strong interest groups, it may also be _ 
inferred that those states with strong interest 
groups would have shorter terms of office than 
those states with weaker interest groups. This 
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groups by making governmental officials run 
for office more frequently and hence be less in- 
_fependent from outside influence. Table 10 
provides data on terms of office of judges of 
state courts of last resort. 
The data in Table 10 confirm this hypothe- 
' sis, Length of term for judges on state courts of 
last resort decreases as strength of interest 
. groups increases. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We began our discussion by suggesting that 
the literature on interest groups, generally 
speaking, lacks studies which attempt to test 
generalizations about interest group activity. 

_ The emphasis on theory and/or case studies we 
jattributed to two factors: (1) difficulty in 
vperationalizing theoretical concepts, and (2) 
difficulty and expense in collecting data for 
many interest groups or on many policies. 

This study attempts to test several proposi- 
tions about the relationship between strength 
of interest groups and variations among states 
with regard to structural and output variables 
centering on the constitution and the election 
of state officials. A theory was developed which 
explained why state governments would have 
such wide variations in their constitutions and 
the political processes surrounding them. More 
specifically the following hypotheses about 
strength of interest groups were tested and 

‘-confirmed: 


1. The stronger the interest groups, the 
greater the length of the state constitutions. 

2. The stronger the interest groups, the 
greater the number of proposed amendments. 

8. The stronger the interest groups, the 
greater the number of amendments which are 
adopted. 

4, States with moderately strong interest 
groups will have the highest percentage of 
amendments adopted. 

5. The stronger the interest groups, the less 
the difficulty in amending the constitution. 

6. The stronger the interest groups, the 
greater the number of state elected officials. 

7. The stronger the interest groups, the 
greater the number of state agencies with 
elected officials. 

8. The stronger the interest groups, the 

lesreater the likelihood that state public utility 
commissions will be elected. 

9. The stronger the interest groups, the 
greater the probability that judges on state 
courts of last resort will be elected. 

10. The stronger the interest groups, the 
shorter will be the terms of office of judges on 
state courts of last resort. 
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TABLE 10. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STRENGTH OF 
INTEREST GROUPS AND AVERAGE LENGTH OF 
TERM OF JUDGES ON STATE COURTS 
OF LAST RESORT 





Strength of Interest Average Length N 


Groups of Term 
Strong 7.58 24 
Moderate 11.21 14 
Weak 13.43 7 


Source: The Book of the States, 1964-1965 
(Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 
1964). 


In addition, the following subsidiary hy- 
potheses were also tested. 


11. The longer the constitution, the greater 
the number of amendments which are adopted. 

12. The longer the constitution, the less the 
difficulty in amending the constitution. 

13. The greater the difficulty in amending 
the constitution, the fewer the number of 
amendments which will be adopted (partially 
confirmed), 


All of these hypotheses confirm the theory 
which has been proposed here. Variation in 
strength of interest groups does have an impact 
on political systems. It was expected that 
states with stronger interest groups would be 
characterized by attempts by those groups to 
gain special advantages. Since constitutions 
are one of the vehicles through which ad- 
vantages and disadvantages are distributed in 
political systems, these attempts would have 
an effect on the length of the constitution, the 
amending procedures within states, and the 
number of changes which are made. Since the 
selection of governmental personnel is also of 
primary concern to interest groups, it would be 
expected that differences in selection pro- 
cedures would also vary by interest group 
strength. The data presented in this paper lend 
credence to these suppositions. 


STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


A political scientist must, with some data 
projects, give attention to the possible conflict 
between data analysis sophistication and gen- 
eral readability. In the text I have attempted 
to present the findings in the simplest way 
possible consistent with accuracy and at least 
minimum precisicn. However, there are tech- 
niques of data analysis which provide more 
powerful data manipulation. One of these tech- 
niques, appropriate for this analysis, is mul- 
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tiple regression analysis. This statistical ap- 
pendix will present the findings in terms of 
correlation coefficients, holding some variables 
constant where appropriate. 

Two points, however, should be made im- 
mediately. First, the results of the multiple 
regression analysis are entirely consistent with 
the findings already reported. The interpretation 
of the data also remains the same. Second, tke 
entire analysis was performed in two steps, one 
with all of the states (in most cases this is forty- 
five states), and the second with the eleven 
former Confederate states dropped from the 
analysis. It has been found consistently that 


in many respects southern states differ from- 


northern states. However, the propositions 
reported here are true whether one includes or 
excludes the southern states. 

The correlation coefficients for the proposi- 
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tions listed in the summary, in the same nu- 
merical order, are as follows (correlations in 
parentheses exclude the southern states): `s 
1. .86 (84), 2. 40 (.88), 3. .80 (.25), 4. curvi-' 
linear, 5. —.80 (—.31), 6. .26 (.27), 7. .52 (45), 
8. .41 (.45), 9. .82 (81), 10. —.48 (—.42), 11. 
.53 (.58), 12. —.24 (—.24), 18. —.12 (—.17) 
(partial relationship reported). 

In addition, the relationship between interest 
group strength and number of constitutional 
amendments adopted, with length of constitu- 
tion held constant is .19. Similarly, the relation- 
ship between interest group strength and num- 
ber of constitutional amendments adopted, 
with difficulty of amending the constitution 
held constant is .24. 

The relationship between strength of interest . 
groups and number of state elected officials is J 
not affected by population size. 
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FRENCH LOCAL POLITICS: A STATISTICAL EXAMINATION 
OF GRASS ROOTS CONSENSUS* 


Mark KESSELMAN 


Columbia University 


The study cf French politics has traditionally 
focused on the central issues of consensus and 
cleavage. Titles of representative works on 
French politics are revealing: In Search of 
France, France Against Herself, Crisis and Com- 
promise, and France Torn. A foremost schol- 
arly concern has been to explain the high degree 
of political conflict in France. Numerous ex- 
planations have been suggested, ranging from 
France’s history to her values, regional diver- 

„-5ity, and electoral system.? However, in at- 
tempting to learn about French political be- 

- havior, an important source of information 
has been ignored. French local political patterns 
contrast sharply with national political pat- 
terns: the contrast is relevant to understand- 
ing the issues of consensus and cleavage in 
France. 


* Research for this article was supported by a 
Social Science Research Council Predoctoral 
Training Fellowship in 1963-64. Financial assis- 
tance was also provided by the University of 
Chicago Social Science Research Committee and 
the Columbia University Council for Research in 
the Social Sciences. I am grateful to Wendy 

“Ann Kesselman and Duncan MacRae, Jr. for 
their valuable assistance. 

1 Stanley Hoffmann et al., In Search of France 
(Cambridge: Harvard University ‘Press, 1963); 
Herbert Luethy, France Against Herself (N. Y.: 
Meridian Books, 1957); Philip M. Williams, Crisis 
and Compromise (Elamden, Conn.: Archon Books, 
1964}; and Jacques Fauvet, La France déchirée 
(Paris: Fayard, 1957), which might be trans- 
lated as France Torn. (An English translation is 
less literal and less revealing: The Cockpit of 
France (London: Harvill, 1960].) 

2 Tn addition to the works cited in footnote 1, 
see Michel Crozier, The Bureaucratic Phenome- 
non (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1964), Part Four; Seymour Martin Lipset, The 
First New Nation (N. Y.: Basic Books, 1963), 
chs. 6, 8, 9; and Alexis de Tocqueville, The Old 
Régime and the French Revolution (N. Y.: Anchor 
~Books, 1955). For two analyses that minimize 
the lack of consensus in France, see Nathan 
Leites, On the Game of Politics in France (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1959); and 
Philip M. Williams, “Political Compromise. in 
France and America,” The American Scholar, 26 
(Summer 1957), pp. 273-288. 


There are nearly 38,000 communes in France. 
Each elects a municipal council, and each mu- 
nicipal council (except the one for Paris) elects 
a mayor; there are manifold opportunities to 
examine French local consensus. Scholars have 
studied certain issues in French local govern- 
ment, but not the question of local consensus. 
French electoral sociologists have examined 
temporal changes of local voting patterns in 
national elections. Beginning with André 
Siegfried’s Tableau politique de la France 
d'ouest sous la troisième république, these 


- studies have provided detailed information on 


cantonal and even communal voting behavior.® 
However, studies in electoral sociology are con- 
cerned with the result of the voting decision 
rather than with its causes. They do not ques- 
tion how local cleavages in national elections 
develop or are maintained. Still less do they 
examine local politics; their focus is primarily 
on municipalities’ national voting behavior. 
There have been a number of French com- 
munity studies. They usually examine a variety 
of issues, such as voluntary associations, ed- 
ucation, and occupational and demographic 
patterns. Some information about local politics 
and consensus can be gleaned from case studies 
of Auxerre, Grenoble, Magnac, Marigny, Nou- 
ville, Novis, Peyrane-Roussillon, Chanzeaux, 
and Vienne.‘ In these studies, however, local 


3 For a partial bibliography of French electoral 
sociology, see Francois Goguel and Alfred 
Grosser, La politique en France (Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1964), pp. 101-02; and Alain Lancelot and 
Jean Ranger, ‘‘Développements récents de la 
recherche électorale en France,” Il Politico, 29 
(December 1964), pp. 763-787. 

4 Charles Bettelheim and Suzanne Frère, Une 
ville française moyenne: Auzerre en 1950 (Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1951); Christiane Marie, Grenoble 
1871-1966, Vévolution du comportement politique 
dune grande ville en expansion (Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1966); Julian Pitt-Rivers, ‘‘Social-Class 
in a French Village,” Anthropological Quarterly, 
33 (January 1960), pp. 1-13; Roger Josserand, 
“Rapport d’enquéte sur la commune de Marigny 
en Charolais’ (unpublished Mémoire, Institut 
d’Etudes Politiques de Grenoble, n.d.); Lucien 
Bernot and René Blancard, Nouville: Un village 
français (Travaux et Mémoires de l'Institut 
d’Ethnologie, Vol. 57; ‘University of Paris, 1953); 
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polities is not the predominant concern. Fur- 
thermore, too few communes have been studied 
to permit generalization about local consensus.® 

The legal basis of French local government 
has been thoroughly explored. There are jour- 
nals that specialize in local government and 
administrative law, and books that deal with 
the legal relations between the national and 
local governments. However, the very term 
used by the French for local politics—l’admin- 
istration locale—indicates its nonpolitical focus. 
Scholars usually study local government from 
the perspective of French administrative law. 
They rarely ask how local officials actually 
behave. Brian Chapman notes: 


Most foreign students of French affairs naturally 
concentrate on national politics, which is hardly 
the best introduction to the reality of local ad- 
ministration: on the other hand, many French 
scholars who concern themselves with political 
institutions are jurists by training, and are inter- 
ested in legal concepts rather than political 
reality.” 


French specialists also base their descriptions 
of French politics upon analyses of official 
election statistics. Yet local election statistics 
usually represent national totals of elections 
in all French communes. (The French Gov- 
ernment publishes individual returns only for 
the largest cities in France.) Global totals are 
of little assistance in examining many issues 
and reliance on them may be misleading. 

Many years ago, André Siegfried remarked: 


Henri Mendras, Etudes de sociologie rurale: 
Novis et Virgin (Paris: Armand Colin, 1951); 
Laurence Wylie, Village in the Vaucluse (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1957), Chan- 
zeaux, A Village in Anjou (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1966), and “Social Change at 
the Grass Roots,” in Hoffmann et al., In Search of 
France; and Pierre Clément and Nelly Xydias, 
Vienne sur le Rhéne (Paris: Armand Colin, 1955). 

5 For example, according to the reports of Pitt- 
Rivers, op. cil., and Wylie, Village in the Vaucluse, 
local polities in Magnac is quite different from 
local politics in Peyrane. Further study would be 
needed to determine which village is more nearly 
typical of most French communes. 

€ The leading journals are La revue administra- 
tive and Départemenis et communes; two impor- 
tant books are Charles Schmitt, Le maire de ia 
commune rurale (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1959); 
and Brian Chapman, Introduction to French 
Local Government (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1953). 

1 Chapman, op. cit., p. 219. 
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It is no wonder that a foreigner is completely 
at a loss when he tries to understand us, let alone 
judge us, for he has no opportunity of meeting 
the people that we consider most typical of our » 
country.® a 


French scholars today—either through ne- 
cessity or choice—seem to be at an equal loss: 
they have not studied the local politics of their 
country in great depth. The best general survey 
of French local government has been written 
by an Englishman; the best French community 
study by an American.’ 

In order to gain useful information about 
local politics, it is desirable to analyze com- 
parable electoral data from a large number of 
communes. The results of such an analysis 
reveal important differences between national 
and ‘ocal political patterns in France. i 

France is often characterized as a country !. 
with high internal conflict. It has frequently 
been observed that, on the national level, po- 
litical and social cleavages are deeper and more 
numerous in France than in the United States. 
Ideological appeals are said to be more common 
in France than in America. There is greater 
class consciousness in France and more hostility 
among social groups. Even in the Fifth Re- 
public, one finds a large number of political 
parties.l¢ 

What consequences do national cleavages in 
France have for local politics? One might spec- 
ulate that political and social divisions in 
France would have one of two alternative ef=- 
fects on local government. Local politics might 
simply reflect national political patterns. Since , 
groups are in close proximity on the municipal ' 
level, local politics might be at least as ideo- 
logical and competitive as national politics. 
Assuming that Frenchmen are involved in 
local politics, one would expect many political 
parties to compete for local offices. 

Alternatively, Frenchmen might withdraw 
from local politics altogether. Given the rela- 
tive lack of autonomy of French local govern- 
ment, national political conflicts might domi- 


8 André Siegfried, France: A Study of National- 
ity (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930), p. 
7. Also see Jean Touchard, in the preface to 
L’association frangaise de science politique, Le 
référendum de septembre et les élections de no- 
vembre 1968 (Paris: Armand Colin, 1960), p. xxii: 

. § Chapman, op. cit., and Wylie, Village in the 
the Vaucluse. See the reviews of these books in Re- 
vue jrancaise de science politique, 6 (July-Septem- 
ber 1956), pp. 672-674; and ibid., 7 (October—De- 
cember 1957), pp. 951-953, respectively. 

10 See the works cited in footnotes 1~2 above. 
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nate popular attention. Because involvement in 

local government would reinforce existing con- 

flicts, people might simply abstain from par- 
x ticipating in local political life. 

Thus, two models of French local politics 
may be posited. If there is high turnout for 
local elections, one would also expect: there to 
be high electoral conflict. The great interest in 
local elections would exacerbate cleavages in 
the local body politic that are influential in 


national elections. Conversely, if there is low 


turnout in local elections, one would also ex- 
pect a low level of electoral conflict." In the 
alternative model, the slight interest in local 
elections, as evidenced by a small proportion 
of voter turnout, would help keep political 
tensions low.” 

~ In order to test the two models of French local 
political behavior, turnout and conflict will be 
analyzed separately. To provide a standard of 
measurement, comparison will be made with 
the level of turnout and conflict in French 
national elections. However, data presented 
below will support neither hypothesis. A de- 
tailed statistical examination suggests an al- 
together different view of French local poli- 
tics. 


n The act of voting is used to measure citizen 
involvement because turnout can be ascertained 
and measured relatively easily. Of course, voting 

_-alone may demonstrate only minimal political 
involvement. In The Civic Culture (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1965), p. 131, Gabriel A. Almond 
and Sidney Verba regard voting ‘“‘as a relatively 
passive form of participation in community life, 
though a form of participation it certainly is.” 

83 In Why Europe Votes (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1930), Earold F. Gosnell found 
that turnout and competition vary directly in 
England and France. In England, “... the 
closer the contest the greater is the interest in the 
election”: ibid., p. 14. In France, “‘the closeness 
of the contest has a great deal to do with the size 
of the votes cast.... 7: ibid., p. 49. Studying 
turnout in France, Jean Meynaud and Alain 
Lancelot also find that abstentions “tend to 
diminish when the electoral outcome appears un- 
certain: the elector becomes more aware of the 
importance of his participation’: La participa- 
tion des Français à la politique (Paris: Presses 

”-WJniversitaires de France, 1965), p. 18. In Swedish 
local elections, according to Donald R. Niemi, 
“ ... the presence of competing political lists 
was related to higher voter participation....” 
Niemi, ‘‘Sweden’s Municipal Consolidation Re- 
forms,” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1966), p. 84. 
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I. TURNOUT 


Basing their analyses on published national 
totals, specialists conclude that turnout in 
France is generally higher in national elections 
than in local elections. Studying changes in 
French turnout through time, René Rémond 
concludes that turnout has been “strongly 
lower” in local elections than in elections for 
the National Assembly, “the abstention rate 
being at least higher and even double.’ 

Jacques Fauvet suggests, “The number of 
abstentions is nearly always the same, higher 
in local than in general elections... . "4 

In a study of turnout in French elections, 
Jean Meynaud and Alain Lancelot find that 
“the proportion of abstentions is generally 
higher for local elections (general council and 
municipal) {than for legislative elections].”* 

« According to Nicholas Wahl: 


... Elections to the municipal councils... are 
influenced mainly by relatively nonpolitical or at 
least strictly local issues. This, as well as the lack 
of any real autonomy on the part of these as- 
semblies, makes public interest in local govern- 
ment elections very slight. Non-voting is, there- 
fore, traditionally widespread... . 18 


Jean Stoetzel observes that abstentions in 
the Fourth Republic were “relatively more 
frequent in the municipal elections than in the 
general elections.”!7 And François Goguel 
states unequivocally: 


One of the proofs that local political life does not 
satisfactorily perform the educational role which 
theorists assign to it, is that electoral participa- 
tion is nearly always weaker in local balloting 
than in elections to Parliament. Numerous 
electors are sufficiently interested in national 
political life to participate in the election of a 
deputy, but do not bother when it is a question 


of selecting their commune’s municipal council. 
18 


Yet two studies of localities that examine 


183 René Rémond, “Participation électorale et 
participation organisée,” in Georges Vedel (ed.), 
La dépolitisation: mythe ou réalité? (Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1862), p. 78. 

u Fauvet, op. cit., p. 56. 

18 Meynaud and Lancelot, op. cit., p. 18. 

16 Nicholas Waal, “The French Political Sys- 
tem,” in Samuel H. Beer and Adam B. Ulam 
(eds.), Patterns of Government (2d ed.; New York: 
Random House, 1962), p. 357. 

17 Jean Stoetzel, “Voting Behaviour in France,” 
The British Journal of Sociology, 6 (June 1955), 
p. 105. 

18 Goguel and Grosser, op. cit., p. 58. 
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turnout in local and national elections find 
results opposite to those suggested by other 
scholars. In these areas, turnout is higher in 
local elections than in national.!9 In a study of 
French public administration, F. Ridley and 
J. Blondel also cbserve local turnout and com- 
petition patterns to be rather high: “ .. . local 
elections are keenly contested: a turnout of 
75 per cent or 80 per cent is not unusual.’’2° 
According to Alain Lancelot, “Many small 
communes vote in a massive fashion in local 
elections; as many people vote as in legislative 
elections, and even more. In cities, on the con- 
trary, ... abstentions are nearly always higher 
{in municipal elections than in legislative elec- 
tions].’’24 And in 1930, Harold F. Gosnell noted 
that “popular participation in [French] local 
elections is not greatly inferior to that in 
parliamentary elections, ”?? 

The contradiction can only be resolved by 
empirical examination. However, there has 
been no general study which compares the 
national and local voting patterns in a large 
number of communes. In the absence of de- 
tailed statistics, scholars have relied on national 
electoral totals for information about differ- 
ences in national and local voting behavior." 
Because all communes are included together 
in these totals, significant differences among 
them may be masked. For example, are com- 
parative turnout rates similar in large and 
small communes? Relying on the one national 
constituency has limited the possibility of 
more refined analysis and, perhaps more im- 
portant, has led scholars to reach unjustified 
conclusions. 

A comparison of turnout in national and 
local elections suggests that, in France as a 
whole, turnout is higher in national elections. 
Whereas 75 per cent of all eligible French voters 


19 Wylie, Village in the Vancluse, p. 233; and 
Jacques Busnisourt, “Un canton rural du 
Santerre,” in Jacques Fauvet and Henri Mendras 
(eds.), Les paysans et la politique (Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1958), p. 474. 

20 F, Ridley and J. Blondel, Public Administra- 
tion in France (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1964), p. 99. 

21 Alain Lancelot, in the colloquium, “Au 
lendemain de l’élection présidentielle,” Revue 
frangaise de science politique, 16 (February 1966), 
p. 178. 

22 Gosnell, op. cit., p. 153. 

23 It is not easy to obtain local election returns 
in France. Prefectures only send the returns for 
large cities to the Ministry of the Interior in 
Paris. For electoral data in all other communes, 
one must consult the records at each prefecture. 
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cast their ballots in the national elections of 
November 1958, only 72 per cent of the eligible 
voters went to the polls in municipal elections 
held four months later.” Scholars have gen- Y% 


erally assumed that turnout patterns in most ’ 
communes are consistent with national totals 
of voting turnout. Yet this conclusion does not 
necessarily follow. 

In an analysis of turnout from a large sample 
of French communes, I have found that, con- 
trary to accepted scholarly opinion, turnout in 
local elections is extremely high. Moreover, in 
most communes more Frenchmen vote in local 
elections than in national elections. Because 
the reverse is usually true for large communes, 
the turnout patterns of most French communes 
are masked by turnout patterns in larger cities. 

In order to study differential turnout, cone 
petition and other factors relating to local, 
consensus, the communes in three French de- 
partments were selected for statistical examina- 
tion. The departments chosen—the Calvados, 
the Gironde, and the Nord—are in different re- 
gions of France and exhibit different economic, 
social and political characteristics. There was 
a total of 1,978 communes in the three depart- 
ments. For each commune, data were col- 


” Turnout in the legislative elections of No- 
vember 23, 1958 is noted in L’année politique, 
1968, p. 145. This represents the percentage of 
valid votes cast (exprimés) in relation to regis- 
tered voters (inscrits). For the 1959 municipal__ 
elections, the Ministry of the Interior estimated 
turnout by using all votes cast (votants), whether 
valid or not: Le Monde, March 17, 1959. Since 
the difference between these two measures of 
turnout is usually about 2 per cent, the Min- 
istry’s figure of 73.4 per cent was reduced by 
about 2 per cent to determine exprimés. 

23 Although sampling procedures were not 
used, an attempt was made to choose depart- 
ments representative of varying conditions in 
France. However, as Jean Blondel has noted, “In 
the case of France, it is very difficult to state 
whether [a] particular département is typical or 
not: is there anything, from the point of view of 
social, political or economic life, which can be 
said to be typical of the whole of France?”: 
“Local Government and the Ministries in a 
French Département,” Public Administration 


‘(London), 37 (Spring 1959), p. 66. 


23 Electoral data were obtained from the prefew-™ 
tures of the three departments. Of the total of 
1,978 communes in the three departments, the 95 
communes in the arrondissement of Vire (Cal- 
vados) are excluded because it was impossible to 
get the necessary data. It was also impossible to 
obtain data for 73 other communes. Thus 1,810 
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lected regarding communal political behavior in 
local and national elections, the proportion of 
the municipal council that elected the mayor, 

Kand the tenure of the mayor after the 1959 
municipal elections.?” 

In the 1958 national elections, average turn- 
out for all communes in the sample—calculat- 
ing each commune as a unit—was 78.3 per cent. 
(The national rate for all France—not averaged 
by commune—was 75 per cent.) In the 1959 
local elections, average turnout—again calculat- 
ing each commune as a unit—was 81.7 per cent. 
(The comparable figure for all France in the 
the 1959 local elections was 72 per cent.)?8 
Thus, on the average, about 3 per cent more 
Frenchmen in the communes of the sample 

voted in the local elections of 1959 than in the 
7 national elections of 1958. Only 396 of the 1,810 
communes studied—less than one quarter— 
~ had lower turnout rates in local elections than 
in national. In all fourteen arrondissements of 
the three departments, more communes had 
higher turnout rates for local elections than 


communes were selected for statistical examina- 
tion, nearly five per cent of all French communes. 

27 Figures are from the premier tour of each 
election. The national election of November 1958 
was chosen since it was nearest in time to the 
most recent municipal elections—those of March 
1959—at the time this study was conducted. Of 
course, turnout varies in successive elections for 

-The same office. According to unpublished figures 

` made available by the Ministry of the Interior, 
turnout was lower in the 1959 municipal elec- 
tions than in any other municipal elections since 
World War II. Turnout in the 1958 legislative 
elections was lower than in previous legislative 
elections since World War II but higher than in 
the succeeding legislative election of 1962. More- 
over, until December 1965, national elections in 
France meant legislative elections, which are 
used here for purposes of comparison. Different 
political patterns prevail for the French presi- 
dential elections. For example, turnout was 84.1 
per cent in the premier tour of the December 
1965 presidential elections: L’année politique, 
1966, p. 105. Therefore, the hypotheses presented 
in this study should be tested further. 

28 Tt is significant that when the percentage of 
turnout in national elections is averaged by the 
communes in the sample, or totaled for all France 

' and the percentage taken, the two methods of 
calculating turnout produce similar results. The 
same is not true for turnout in local elections. 
This suggests that the size of commune affects 
turnout in local elections more than in national 
elections, an hypothesis that will be supported by 
evidence presented below. 
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for national elections. Indeed, except for the 
arrondissements of Dunkerque and Lille, more 
than two-thirds cf the communes in each arron- 
dissement had higher turnout rates in local 
than in national elections. 

A large proportion. of Frenchmen in the 
communes of the sample turned out to elect a 
deputy in 1958. However, in most communes 
even more Frencamen went to the polls several 
months later to elect a municipal council. Con- 
trary to published reports, turnout in French 
communes is generally higher in local than in 
legislative electicns. 

The higher rate of turnout in local elections 
is also evident when departmental voting pat- 
terns are analyzed. Differences in turnout be- 
tween national and local elections were com- 
pared in France’s eighty-nine metropolitan 
departments.?® In more than two-thirds of all 
departments (64 out of 89) turnout was greater 
in the municipal elections of 1959 than in the 
national elections of 1958.39 

Average turnout was calculated for each of 
the cantons in the three departments of the 
sample by averaging turnout rates in the com- 
munes comprisirg the canton. In more than 
three-fourths of all cantons—113 of 146—av- 
erage turnout was higher in the municipal elec- 
tions of 1959 then in the national elections of 
1958. 


25 Unpublished election returns were made 
available by the Bureau of Elections, Ministry of 
the Interior, Aggregate returns (i.e., those com- 
piled by adding together all returns from all 
communes) were used for comparison rather than 
average-based figures (i.e., figures obtained by 
averaging the turnout percentages for all com- 
munes taken one by one). 

30 The proportion was reversed for turnout 
based on aggregate totals in the three depart- 
ments chosen for close study. In two, turnout 
was higher in national elections than in local. 
This suggests that the finding regarding higher 
turnout in local elections holds elsewhere in 
France, where even aggregate-based turnout 
percentages are higher in local than in national 
elections. 


TABLE 1, DIFFERENTIAL PER CENT 
TURNOUT, BY DEPARTMENT 











Aggregate-Based Average-Based 
Der S Natioral Local National Local 

(1958) (1959) (1958) (1959) 
Calvados 75.4 78.1 76.4 82.2 
Gironde 74.2 71.8 74.0 81.1 
Nord 82.6 80.9 84.5 85.7 
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TABLE 2, DIFFERENTIAL TURNOUT IN COMMUNES 
OF DIFFERENT SIZE 








Per cent Turnout 


Average Population, 1959 


National Local 

(1958) (1959) 

Below 400 76.9 83.0 
401~700 77.2 82.5 
701-2 ,000 80.4 82.0 
Over 2,000 80.4 76.5 





In order to study further the relation be- 
tween turnout and size of commune, communes 
were stratified by size into four groups, and 
turnout in local and national elections was com- 
pared for each group. 

Table 2 reveals an important relation be- 
tween size of commune and turnout. The rela- 
tion is opposite in national elections compared 
to local elections: in national elections, turnouz 
varies directly with size of commune; in local 
elections, on the other hand, turnout varies in- 
versely with size of commune. As the size of 
commune increases, turnout tends to increase 
in naticnal elections and decrease in local elec- 
tions.3! 

The installation of modern tabulating equip- 
ment enabled the Ministry of the Interior to 
publish more detailed returns for the municipal 
elections of March 14, 1965 than for previous 
elections. These figures permit a replication o? 
the comparison between turnout in large and 
small communes. 

As suggested by some reports, interest in the 
1965 local elections—as measured by voting 
turnout—was higher than in previous local elec- 
tions. Turnout for all France in 1965 was 75 
per cent, compared to the turnout figure of 72 
per cent in the 1959 municipal elections.’ £ 
comparison of turnout figures for large and 


3. Turnout also appears to be affected by a 
regional factor independent of the size of com- 
munes. Communes in the department of the 
Nord have a far higher average turnout ratein 
both local and national elections than communes 
in either of the other two departments. See 
Table 1 above. 

2 Edmond Taylor, “French Politics at the 
Municipal Level,” The Reporter, April 8, 1965, p. 
32; and François Goguel, “Les élections munici- 
pales des 14 et 21 mars 1965: la signification de la 
consultation,” Revue française de science po- 
litique, 15 (October 1965), p. 912. 

3 L'année politique, 1968, p. 20. 
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small communes in the 1965 municipal elections 
corroborates the earlier finding. The Ministry 
of the Interior divided communes into those 


larger and smaller than 30,000, in accordance * 


with the different electoral laws used in 1965 
for the two categories of communes. There was 


‘a great difference in turnout between large 


cities and other communes, Whereas turnout 
was 67.5 per cent in large communes, it was 
78.5 per cent in all other communes." 

Thus, analysis of Frenca voting behavior re- 
veals that municipal elections attract surpris- 
ingly high turnout. Contrary to general schol- 
arly opinion, in most communes turnout is 
higher for local elections than for national 
elections. 


ig 


II, COMPETITION 


Since there is high turnout in French local 
elections, in accordance with the previous 
discussion one would expect local politics to 
be characterized by high conflict. High turnout 
in local elections presumably reflects the pres- 
ence of extensive competition for municipal 
office. Given the generally high competition in 
French national elections, cleavages in a given 
commune’s local voting behavior appear to 
parallel cleavages in the commune’s national 
voting behavior. 

In order to test the hypothesis that turnout 
follows competition, competition in local and 
national elections for the communes of the 


sample was measured and compared. Sia 


turnout in local elections is high compared to 
turnout in national elections, one would expect 
competition to be high in local elections com- 
pared to national elections. 

An index of multipartyism was used to mea- 
sure competition in national and local elec- 
tions.™ The index measures the degree to which 


3 Iņ the 1959 municipal elections, average 
turnout for the 8 communes of the sample over 
30,000 was 72.5 per cent, as compared with 81.8 
per cent average turnout fcr all communes in the 
sample under 30,000. The comparison with the 
Ministry’s figures is limited, however, because 
turnout was calculated differently in the two 
cases. In the research reported here, turnout for 
small and large communes was determined by 
averaging the turnout rate for all communes in 


each of the two groups. The Ministry of the- 


Interior determined the turnout rate by adding 
together those voting in communes over 30,000, 
and dividing this figure by the total number of 
registered voters in the communes of that size. 
The Ministry calculated turnout for communes 
under 30,000 in a similar fashion. 

3 The formula for the index of multipartyism 
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votes in a commune are distributed among 
competing candidates or lists. It increases as 

_, the number of candidates or lists competing 

| increases, and as the proportions of the total 
vote received by candidates or lists converge. 
The value of the index lies in its ability to mea- 
sure the closeness of the electoral outcome in 
multiparty systems.% 

For each commune in the sample, an index of 
multipartyism was constructed to measure the 
commune’s voting behavior in the 1958 legis- 
lative election and in the 1959 municipal elec- 
tion. Voting patterns in the tiny commune of 
Campigny (Calvados) illustrate the index of 
multipartyism. In the local elections of 1959, 
75 of Campigny’s 94 registered voters went to 

„the polls. The commune split its vote between 
two lists, one of which received an average of 
46 votes, the other an average of 13 votes.%? 
Isolated candidates received an average of 3 


was suggested by Duncan MacRae, Jr. Itis: 
k 
I= antilog | -> pilogsps} 
i 


where: k =number of candidates or lists; pi =pro- 
portion of vote for ith list; Zipi =1. Lists or candi- 
dates receiving less than 5 per cent of the vote 
were eliminated from calculation of the index. The 
index has also been used in the social sciences by 
Glaucio Ary Dillon Soares and Amelia Maria 

Carvalho de Noronha, “Urbanização e Dispersão 

-~ Wleitorae,” Revista de Direito Público e Ciencia 
Politica, 3 (July—Dec. 1960), pp. 258-70. 

36 The index does not measure conflict or com- 
petition but rather the convergence of votes 
among competing parties. Competition and con- 
flict are dependent on electoral laws and other 
factors in addition to the distribution of votes 
among candidates. However, since the closeness 
of the election is an important part of competi- 
tion, the terms “competition” and ‘conflict’ 
will be used below to refer to the index of multi- 
partyism. 

37 The total of the averages for the lists does 
not equal the total number voting. For the 
municipal elections of March 1959, voters in 
communes under 120,000 were not required to 
vote for an entire list and could delete or substi- 
tute names if they wished. Therefore, different 

-candidates on a list might not receive the same 
number of votes. In communes under 2,500, ar- 
rangements were even more flexible. For the 
calculations here, the number of votes on a given 
list was determined by averaging the votes re- 
ceived by the candidate with most votes on 
the list, and the candidate with fewest votes on 
the lisi. 
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votes. Campigny’s index of multipartyism in 


. the 1959 local elections, was 1.70. 


In the national elections of 1958, Campigny 
split its vote more evenly and among a larger 
number of candidates. Seventy of the 96 voters 
registered in 1958 cast valid ballots in the leg- 
islative elections that year. Two candidates for 
deputy each received 30 votes, a third candi- 
date received 6 votes and the fourth candidate 
received the remaining 4 votes. Campigny’s 
index of multipartyism for this election was 
3.01. 

The voters of Campigny were thus more 
divided about their choice of a deputy to the 
National Assembly than they were about the 
selection of their municipal council. The com- 
mune distributed its votes more widely in 
national elections than in local elections. More- 
over, the proportions of votes cast for candi- 
dates for deputy were more similar to each 
other than were the proportions of votes for 
competing lists in local elections. Campigny’s 
voting behavior does not conform to the pre- 
dicted pattern. 

Yet, contrary to expectation, Campigny’s 
voting patterns resembled those in most 
French communes. Judging from the com- 
munes of the sample, competition for local 
office is generally low in France. A comparison 
of competition in national and local elections 
reveals that competition is much less wide- 
spread in local elections than in national. ‘In 
virtually every commune, there is far greater 
fractionalization of the vote for national elec- 
tions than for local elections, 

The mean index of multipartyism for the 
1958 national election for all communes in the 
sample is 3.37, as compared to a mean index of 
1.64 for the 1959 local elections. In only two of 
the 146 cantons in the sample was average com- 
petition higher in local than in national elec- 
tions. Competition was greater for local than 
national elections in only 85 of the 1,810 com- 
munes studied. Rather than competition being 
greater in local elections, as the figures on 
turnout might suggest, it is significantly lower 
than in national elections. 

Despite the greater competition in French 
national elections compared to local elections, 
turnout is generally higher for local elections. It 
would seem, therefore, that local elections at- 
tract greater interest than national elections. 
Yet, for any given election, one would still 
expect to find a direct relation between com- 
petition and turnout. In order to test the hy- 


38 Since the average of 3 votes was less than 5 
per cent of the total cast, the 3 votes were elimi- 
nated from calculation of the index. 
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TABLE 3, RELATION BETWEEN COMPETITION 
AND TURNOUT, LOCAL ELECTIONS (1959) 











Level Index of Per cent 
Competition Turnout 

High 3.45 79.7 

Low 1.00 80.2 





pothesis that, for any given election, turnout 
and competition vary directly, the 1959 local 
elections were selected. The turnout rate in the 
50 communes of the sample with the highest 
competition was compared with the turnout 
rate in the 50 communes with lowest competi- 
tion. The results are shown in Table 3. 

Table 3 shows an inverse relation between 
competition and turnout in local electiors. 
This surprising finding was corroborated by 
multiple regression analysis, which showed 
turnout to be fairly significant in explaining 
competition. Once again, there was a negative 
correlation between turnout and competition 
in local elections. As turnout increases, com- 
petition decreases. The expected relation ke- 
tween turnout and competition is not confirmed 
by these data.3? 

Since turnout also decreases as size of com- 
mune increases, mighi size of commune affect 
the extent of competition in French elections? 
Size of commune proves to have a different 
effect on the extent of competition in national 
as compared to local elections. In the sample as 
a whole, competition in local elections was 
rather highly associated with the size of com- 
mune: +.35. Thus, as size of commune in- 
creases, there is a tendency toward greater 
competition in local elections. By contrast, 


39 The relation between turnout and compezi- 
tion in the 1958 national election was less clear. 
Turnout and competition were inversely related 
for the 50 communes in the sample with highest 
competition and the 50 communes with lowest 
competition. However, multiple regression angly- 
sis showed the turnout rate to be relatively un- 
important in explaining competition in the 1958 
national elections. 

4 Response to a French public opinion poll 
furnishes additional evidence that national and 
local cleavages are quite distinct and that tney 
more nearly coincide as the size of commune 
increases. French voters were asked, “In choos- 
ing among candidates in municipal elections, are 
you concerned to know their attitudes toward 
General de Gaulle’s policy?” Far more of those 
questioned replied “no” -than “yes.” In rural 
communes, three-fourths of the respondents were 
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the correlation of the size of commune with 


- degree of competition in national elections is a 


mere -++.03. In national elections, the degree 
of cleavages within a commune does not anat 
to be significantly influenced by the commune’s 
size. National elections tend to divide small 
communes only slightly less than they divide 
large communes. In local elections, size of 
commune plays a far more important role: 
cleavages in local elections appear to become 


-much less sharp as the size of commune dimin- 


ishes. Small towns are far less divided by local 
elections than are large cities. 

The effect of size can be seen more clearly 
when the fifty largest communes in the sample 
are compared with the fifty smallest com- 


munes, y 


TABLE 4, DIFFERENTIAL COMPETITION IN 
LARGE AND SMALL COMMUNES 





Competition 
Registered voters National Local 
(1958) (1959) 
High: 32,511 3.79 3.07 
Low: 70 2.61 1.55 


Comparing communes of different size, there 
is less spread between competition in national 
elections than competition in local elections 
In national elections, the index of multiparty- / 
ism for small communes is more than two- 
thirds of that for large communes. Regarding 
the choice of a deputy to the National As- 
sembly, small towns are nearly as divided as 
large cities. In local elections, on the other 
hand, the index of multipartyism for small 
communes is one-half that for large cities. 
Regarding the choice of local governmental 
leaders, small towns are far more united than 
large cities. 

The proportion of municipal councillors 
elected on the first ballot is another measure 
of community conflict, since a candidate must 
receive an absolute majority to be elected on 
the first ballot. Once again, conflict in local 
elections appears more restrained in small 
communes than in large. In the fifty largest 


communes, an average of 25.3 per cent of thc” 


not concerned about local candidates’ attitudes 
toward de Gaulle’s policies. The proportion of 
respondents who were concerned was higher in 
big cities: Jeanne Piret, “L’opinion publique au 
début de l’année 1965,” Revue française de science 
politique, 15 (June 1965), p. 536. 
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municipal council was elected on the first bal- 
lot." Far greater agreement prevailed in the 
fifty smallest communes, where an average of 
87.8 per cent of the municipal council was 
elected on the first ballot. 

Regardless of size, then, French communes 
are quite divided by national elections, al- 
though small communes are somewhat less 
divided than large communes. Moreover, in 
most French communes, competition is higher 
in national than in local elections. In large 
communes, competition is fairly high for local 
office and cleavages in national elections are 
only moderately higher than in local elections. 
In small communes there is a greater disparity 
in competition. National elections divide small 
«Communes nearly as much as they divide large 

communes, whereas local elections divide small 
communes far less than large communes. Thus, 
national and local cleavages more nearly coin- 
cide in large communes than in small com- 
munes. 

However, there is little direct relation be- 
tween cleavages in French national and local 
elections. The lack of relation is evident when 
one isolates the fifty communes in the sample 
where competition was highest in the 1959 local 
elections, and the fifty communes where com- 
petition was lowest. Although competition in 
local elections was much higher in one group 
of communes than it was in the other, com- 

petition for national elections in one group was 
practically the same as in the other. 


TABLE 5. NATIONAL CLEAVAGES IN COMMUNES OF 
HIGH AND LOW CLEAVAGE, MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS, 1959 








Competition, Local (1959) National (1958) 


High: 3.46 
Low: 1.00 


3.75 
3.31 


An even more striking result occurs when two 
groups of communes are isolated according to 
high and low competition in the 1958 national 
elections. Comparing these two groups, there is 
a slightly inverse relation between competition 
in national and local elections.” 
~~ 4 The communes of Bordeaux and Lille, 
which were larger than 120,000, and conse- 
quently elected their municipal councils by pro- 
portional representation, are excluded from this 
calculation. 

# While size of commune helps explain com- 
petition in local elections, it does not nullify the 
previous finding that turnout is negatively related 
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TABLE 6. LOCAL CLEAVAGES IN COMMUNES OF HIGH 
AND LOW CLEAVAGE, NATIONAL ELECTIONS, 1958 








Competition, National (1958) Local (1959) 


High: 5.53 
Low: 1.53 


1.60 
1.81 





The foregoing statistical analysis partially 
corroborates the dissensual nature of French 
national politics described by other observers 
using different methods. Furthermore, unlike 
the United States, national electoral turnout 
and cleavages in France are nearly as great in 
small towns as in large cities. However, sta- 
tistical analysis reveals a marked contrast 
between political patterns in local and national 
elections that has not been adequately noted 
in the scholarly literature on French politics: 
local elections nearly invariably produce less 
conflict than national elections. This is par- 
ticularly true in small communes but it was 
also found to be characteristic of some of the 
largest cities in France. 


Ill. TENURE OF MAYOR 


Figures on mayoral tenure further demon- 
strate the extent of communal consensus on 
local issues. Low turnover in local office is a 
corollary of low competition for local office. A 
French mayor is elected by his commune’s 
municipal council. Therefore, figures on 
mayoral stability in office indicate relative 
contentment within the municipal council and 
are probably a good measure of local consensus. 

Most mayors of the communes in the sample 
held office for long periods. The average tenure 
was calculated jor all mayors in the sample 
after the 1959 municipal elections. Thus, 
mayors were included who were elected for the 
first time in 1959 as well as incumbents re- 
elected to another term in office. The average 
tenure of the mayors in the sample was 9.6 
years. Put another way, the average mayor 
elected in 1959 had already been elected either 


to competition. In a multiple regression analysis, 
both turnout and size of commune independently 
affect local electoral competition and, in fact, 
turnout plays a far more important role than 
size of commune. 

43 Cf, Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, 
Warren E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The 
American Voter (New York: Wiley, 1960), Chs. 
13 and 15. The question is examined intensively 
in a forthcoming study of French polities and 
society by Duncan MacRae, Jr. 
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once or twice before.“ And the typical mayor 
could now confidently look forward to adding 
another six years to his nine years of service as 
mayor before the next municipal elections. 

Nor was a man elected mayor without having 
first served an apprenticeship as municipal 
councillor. The mayors in the sample were 
municipal councillors an average of 6.4 years 
(over one term) before they were elected chief 
executives of their communes. 

There was some variation in mayoral tenure 
according to size of commune. Mayors from 
both the largest and smallest communes in the 
sample generally held office longer than other 
mayors in the sample. The average term of 
mayors from the fifty largest communes was 
12.2 years, Mayors of tiny communes were 
especially secure: those from the fifty smallest 
communes held office for an average of 20.8 
years! 

One might have expected the change in re- 
gime from the Fourth to Fifth Republics to 
affect patterns of local officeholding. Yet 
mayoral turnover was low, despite important 
changes occurring in national politics and the 
great change in the political system itself. 

It is instructive in this regard to compare the 
turnover rate of mayors and deputies. In the 
1956 legislative elections, the last general elec- 
tions held in the Fourth Republic, 62 per cens 
of the incumbent deputies—336 of 544 dep- 
uties—were re-elected to the National As- 
sembly.“ The proportion of incumbent dep- 
uties who were re-elected dropped sharply in 
the first elections held after the advent of the 
Fifth Republic. In the legislative elections of 
1958, most incumbents were beaten: only 23 
per cent—-131 of 537 deputies—secured re- 
election. 

Municipal elections occurred only four 


4“ The French mayor is elected for a six-year 
term. 

4 There was also great stability in the munici- 
pal elections of March 1965. See Goguel, loc. cit.; 
and Philip M. Williams, “Party, Presidency and 
Parish Pump in France,” Parliamentary Affairs, 
18 (Summer 1965), pp. 257-265. 

4 Mattei Dogan, “Les candidats et les 
élus,” in Maurice Duverger, François Goguel, 
and Jean Touchard (eds.), Les élections du 2 
janvier 1956 (Paris: Armand Colin, 1957), p. 446; 
and Dogan, “Political Ascent in a Class Society: 
French Deputies, 1870-1958,” in Dwaine Mar- 
vick (ed.), Political Decision-makers (New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), pp. 57-90. 

41 L'année politique, 1968, p. 146. One reason 
was that the size of the National Assembly was 
reduced. For a study examining the defeat of 
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months later and, since the previous municipal 
elections had been held well before the end of , 
the Fourth Republic, one might have expected Y 
the rate of turnover to be comparably high ° 
among mayors as among deputies. In fact, 
however, there was a remarkable stability 
among local officeholders. Turnover among 
mayors between the local elections of 1953 and 
1959 was markedly lower than it was among 
deputies between the legislative elections of 
1956 and 1958. Even more striking, a signifi- 
cantly larger proportion of mayors remained 
in office between 1953 and 1959 than did dep- 
uties between the two Fourth Republic elec- 
tions of 1951 and 1956. Only one-fourth of all 
mayors—444 of 1,810—were elected for the 
first time in 1959. Most mayors were initially~ 
elected during the Fourth Republic and re- / 
elected in 1959.48 Thus, the stability of tenure 
among French mayors is particularly note- 
worthy when contrasted with the much shorter 
tenure of French deputies.*® 


IV. CONCLUSION 


In light of French national political patterns, 
an examination of local polities in France raises 
as many questions as it answers. French com- 
munes exhibit a degree of consensus on local 
matters that does not prevail with regard to 
national political issues. In most French com- 
munes, especially small ones, there is signifi- 
cantly less competition in local elections than 
in national. French mayors remain in office i 
far longer than French deputies. How, then, 
does the typical mayor achieve electoral domi- 
nance for long periods, particularly in face of 
the sharp cleavages dividing his commune in 
national elections?’ 


Fourth Republic politicians in Fifth Republic 
elections, see Mattei Dogan, “Le personnel 
politique et la personnalité charismatique,” 
Revue française de sociologie, 6 (July-September 
1965), pp. 305-324. 

48 Moreover, the higher attrition rate took 
place in a shorter time. Whereas the previous 
elections for mayor took place six years earlier, 
those for deputy occurred only two years before. 

39 “Many Gaullists who swept to the As- 
sembly in a wave of protest in 1958 were sur- pr 
prised to see the ‘man of the System’ they had  — 
expelled from Parliament comfortably returned 
to his mayoral chair six mcnths later”: Williams, 
Crisis and Compromise, pp. 331-332. 

50 The issues raised here are explored at greater 
length in Mark Kesselman, The Politics of Local 
Consensus in France (New York: Knopf, forth- 
coming). 


FRENCH LOCAL POLITICS 


Our analysis corroborates what Georges 
Lavau has noted: citizens “‘may not vote in the 
same manner in local elections, national elec- 
tions, referendums, etc.” French communes are 

. more united when they choose their local gov- 
ernments than when they clioose representa- 
tives to the National Assembly. The contrast 
is relevant to the study of comparative politics. 
Does & comparable contrast exist elsewhere to 
the contrast between French national and local 
political patterns? Do political patterns in 
other countries also vary according to differing 
political levels? 

French local governments have been dis- 
missed as unimportant because of their relative 
lack of autonomy. Yet citizen interest—as 


q~ 


51 Georges Lavau, ‘Les aspects socio-culturels 
de la dépolitisation,’’ in Vedel, op. cit., p. 197. 
François Goguel and André Philip have also noted 
that French local elections differ from national 
elections, Goguel, loc. cit., p. 917; Philip, in Léo 
Hamon (ed.), Les nouveaux comporiements de 
la ciasse ouvrière (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1962), p. 128. 
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measured by voting turnout—is high. The high 
turnout rate for local elections in most French 
communes is particularly striking juxtaposed 
with the relative lack of conflict in these elec- 
tions. 

Political scientists generally assume that 
turnout varies in response to the closeness of an 
election. Yet study of French local elections 
suggests there is no necessary link between 
electoral turnout and competition. Given the 
low competition in local elections, why is turn- 
out high? Why, in fact, is particularly low 
competition in local elections associated with 
particularly high turnout? Moreover, while the 
size of the political unit helps to explain the 
turnout rate, size does not influence turnout 
in a constant fashion. In French national elec- 
tions, turnout increases as the size of commune 
increases. Why is the pattern reversed in local 
elections, where turnout diminishes as the size 
of commune increases? 

French local politics is significantly different 
in character from national politics. Further 
study of French consensus at the local level 
could help illuminate this hitherto neglected 
aspect of French political behavior. 


NATURAL DISASTERS AS A POLITICAL VARIABLE: THE 


EFFECT OF A HURRICANE ON AN URBAN ELECTION* 


F. GLENN ABNEY AND Larry B. HILL 
Tulane University 


Political scientists usually assume that phy- 
sical environment helps determine political 
behavior. They would not, for example, expect 
a homogeneous political culture in a country 
sharply divided by mountains. Also, extreme 
variations in physical environment, such as 
droughts and floods, have been traditionally 
considered bad omens for governments. How- 
ever, very little! empirical research has been 
done on the relationship between natural di- 
sasters and attitudes toward government for 
three reasons, First, political activity seems 
more determined by social environment than 
physical. Also, since the ‘individual is influenced 
by a greater number of social factors than phy- 
sical factors, the former are more accessible for 
study and comparison. Finally, it is especially 
difficult to examine the effect of natural di- 
sasters, for they are rather uncommon and un- 
predicteble. This research gap is unfortunate, 
since suzh catastrophes place great stress upon 
the social framework and thus test the adaptive 
capabilities of the political system.” 


* The authors appreciate the valuable sugges- 
tions of Professor Kenneth N. Vines and Mrs. 
Susan B. Hill at every stage in the preparation of 
this article. Professors William B. Gwyn, Alex B. 
Lacy, Jz., and Joseph B. Parker offered percep- 
tive criticisms of an earlier draft. Finally, we wish 
to thark Mr. Henry Robert Glick and Mr. 
Stanley L. Taylor, Jr., who helped with the 
interviewing. 

1See John D. Barnhart, “Rainfall and the 
Populiss Party in Nebraska,” this Revinw, 19 
(August, 1925), pp. 527-540, for a discussion of 
the effect of drought on the election of 1890. See 
also Herman Walker, Jr., and Peter L. Hansen, 

- “Local Government and Rainfall: The Problem 
of Locel Government in the Northern Great 
Plains,” this Review, 40 (December, 1946), pp. 
1113-1123, for a description of the problems en- 
countered in transplanting local governmental 
institutions from the humid and densely popu- 
lated East to an area of extremely variable rain- 
fall and thus sparse population. 

2 For an extensive review of the available 
literature dealing with the psychological and 
sociological aspects of disasters, see Jeanette 
Rayner, ‘Annotated Bibliography on Disaster 


Writers in other disciplines, who have pro- 
vided clues for filling this gap, have adopted 
two positions concerning the impact of di- 
sasters on governments. One argues that a 
natural disaster is an extremely important 
variable: 


Symptoms of aggression become highly visible. 
among a population that is recovering from a 
disaster. ... The readiness to give vent to angry 
resentment, and heated condemnation, par- 
ticularly of local officials, is perhaps the most 
widely noted manifestation.’ 


Another study agrees, but says this resentment 
is concentrated among lower class people hos- 
tile toward the middle class organizations 
which operate after a disaster.4 The other posi- 
tion finds no evidence of “‘widespread or intense 
hostile feelings’’> unless an official has been 
‘grossly negligent” or strongly disliked. These 
positions agree that a disaster may influence a 
political system, but dispute the amount of 
hostility and the extent it is directed toward - 
civic officials, 
The purpose of this paper is to investigate 





Research,” Human Organization, 16 (Summer, 
1957), pp. 30-40. See also George W. Baker and 
Dwight W. Chapman (eds.), Man and Society in 
Disaster (New York: Basic Books, 1962), for a 
summary of much of the literature concerning 
disasters. 

3 Irving L. Janis, “Problems of Theory in the 
Analysis of Stress Behavior,” The Journal of 
Social Issues, 10 (1954), p. 19. 

4 Cited from Edward Gross, William H. Form, 
and Charles Loomis, ‘‘The Persistence and 
Emergence of Social and Cultural Systems in 
Disasters,” American Sociological Review, 21 
(April, 1956), p. 183. They have summarized the 
findings of Roy Clifford, “Informal Group Ac- 
tions in the Rio Grande Flood,” First Report to a 
the National Research Council, Committee on 
Disaster Research, 1955. 

ë See Charles E. Fritz, “Disasters Compared 
in Bix American Communities,” Human Or- 
ganization, 16 (Summer, 1957), p. 9. See Also 
Charles E. Fritz and Harry B. Williams, ‘The 
Human Being in Disasters: A Research Perspec- 
tive,” The Annals, 39 (January, 1957), p. 49. 
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NATURAL DISASTERS AS A POLITICAL VARIABLE 


the impact of a natural disaster upon an elec- 
tion. The argument set forth is that the effect 
of a natural disaster depends upon two sets of 

< factors: the political and material capabilities 
of the government to react to the disaster, and 
the pertinent aspects of the political culture. 
The latter include (1) the extent to which the 
responsibility of preparing for and dealing with 
a disaster is specific and understood, (2) the 
citizens’ previous perceptions of government 
and the degree to which they change their per- 
ceptions, and (3) the extent to which a natural 
disaster is considered a legitimate political vari- 
able. 


I. RESEARCH CONTEXT 


This study examines a situation that pro- 
eded an excellent opportunity to assess the 
` political effect of a catastrophe. Hurricane 

Betsy struck southeastern Louisiana on Sep- 
tember 9, 1965, bringing flood waters, destruc- 
tion, and death. It was a particularly favorable 
oppertunity not only because of its severity 
but also because it occurred at the beginning of 
the mayoral campaign in New Orleans, and 
there was a definite question as to the adequacy 
of the city’s hurricane preparation. James 
Fitzmorris, the opposition candidate, blamed 
the incumbent mayor, Victor Schiro,. for 
the city’s allegedly inadequate preparation for 
and response to the hurricane and made it a 
major campaign issue. Unfortunately for the 
mayor, his own words could be quoted against 
‘ him, for only ten months before, he had publicly 
endorsed efforts to reallocate public funds from 
levee construction, which might have prevented 
considerable flooding, to municipal purposes.’ 
Within this potentially hostile context, 
Mayor Schiro had two valuable assets—his 
political ingenuity and his substantial material 
resources. In the administration of the large 
rescue and relief operation, which was liberally 
financed and supplied by the federal and state 
governments, the mayor used his political acu- 
men at every possible occasion. The results of 
his flight to Washington for meetings with the 
‘President and Congressional leaders about 
special legislation and appropriations to help 
the area’s problems were widely reported and 
anxiously aweited by New Orleans residents. 
Television newscasts showed the mayor work- 
_ing in the heart of the disaster area with his 
“shirt sleeves rolled up. In his handbills and 
street-corner speeches Schiro attempted to 


6 See, for example, The New Orleans Times 
Picayune, September 22, 1965. 
` 1 Phe New Orleans Times Picayune, October 
21, 1964. 


-before the 
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project the image of “a man of action,” which 
was his campaign slogan. Hence, with reference 
to the capability factors of the argument, the 
city administration was able to prevent the 
stresses caused by the disaster from endanger- 
ing seriously the status quo in the political 
system. That is, the mayor’s political skill and 
material resources helped him to win the elec- 
tion, for they enabled him to capitalize upon 
the disaster and thereby to temper the possibly 
adverse effect of the hurricane on the election. 


Il. METHODOLOGY 


To measure the infiuence of the hurricane on 
the outcome of the election, the city was di- 
vided into two universes: the “wet” section 
where people had the traumatic experience of 


: being flooded out of their homes, and the “dry” 


universe. A twofold approach was planned for 
measuring differences in- attitudes in the two 
areas. In the first approach electoral data from 
the 1962 mayoral contest, in which Schiro had 
been elected, were compared with those of the 
1965 election to see if the hurricane had had 
any effect. The expected result was that 
because of the disaster the flooded area would 
turn against the mayor and give him fewer 
votes.in 1965 than it had in 1962. Such a drop 
would not be expected in the dry area. More- 
over, if a drop were found in both areas, it 
would be greater in the wet section; or if 
Schiro’s percentage of the votes cast increased 
in both areas, the increase would be smaller in 
the wet area. The second approach sought a 
description and an explanation of the political 
attitudes of the two universes through inter- 
views. If the interviews were to be conducted 
November election, there was 
neither the time nor the money to sample the 
entire city. Thus, the universes were limited to 


‘three small dry precincts and two larger wet 


precincts. 
In selecting both universes, the objective 
was to find wholly flooded or completely dry 


‘precincts which had similar socio-economic 


backgrounds and which cast a similar high 
percentage of their votes for Schiro® in 1962. 
With the aid of Civil Defense and after a tour 


‘of the city, 32 of New Orleans’ 397 precincts 


were considered genuinely “wet.” In these 
areas water had forced people to evacuate, had 
come into their homes, and had covered their 


8 Politics in New Orleans centers around two 
major factions within the Democratic party. 
These factions are often ill-defined and are 
shaped around personalities. For this reason it is 


` preferable to talk in terms of the candidates’ 


names rather than in terms of parties. 
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cars. For additional information, we also ex- 
amined electoral data from the city’s huge 
ninth ward, which included most of the 32 wet 
precincts as well as precincts where just the 
streets were covered by water. It is bounded 
by the Mississippi River and Lake Pontchar- 
train and is crossed by the two major canals 
which flooded the area. The sampling was done 
at random on the basis of housing units, as de- 
fined by the United States Census Bureau. The 
interviewers were instructed to question who- 
ever came to the door (as long as it was an adult 
resident of the household). Since this study 
was designed as an exploratory effort, the 
sampling method was considered sufficient. 

Data from the 1960 United States Census 
indicate that the three dry precincts were quite 
similar in background. Their average median 
family income was $4,700 and only 27% of 
their workers held white collar positions. The 
precincts were approximately 95% white in 
racial make-up, and they cast 86% of their 
vote for Schiro in 1962. The two wet precincts 
were also basically alike and were similar to the 
dry precincts. However, they enjoyed a slightly 
higher economic status than the dry precincts, 
Their average median family income was 
$5,100, and 31% of the workers held white col- 
lar positions, Again only a few Negroes were 
present. 


iI. RESULTS OF COMPARATIVE 
ELECTORAL DATA 


If tke thesis holds that natural disasters are 
potent factors influencing changes in political 
attitudes, the resulting consequences should 
be observable in the differential voting be- 
havior of the wet and dry universes. Table 1 
indicates that, contrary to expectation, voting 
for Schiro in 1965 did not reflect a significantly 
larger defection in the wet area than in the 
dry area. That is, flooding did not havea dis- 
cernible effect upon voting patterns. However, 
in the entire city Schiro’s percentage fell from 
56.5% to a little over 50% of the votes cast 
and a recount was threatened. In the dry ares 
his decrease was 6.0%; in the wet, it was 6.6%. 
No significance can be attributed to such a 
small difference. The decrease of the Schiro 
vote in the generally wet ninth ward is 8.6%; 
this 2.6% difference is again not significant. 

Another variable examined in Table 1 is the 
voting pattern of the five Negro precincts 
(those with a Negro population over 80%) in 
the wat area and the pattern of voting in the 
dry Negro precincts. Although the wet Negro 
precincts were among the hardest hit, Schiro’s 
vote increased in them by 26.5% from its 1962 
level. In dry Negro precincts his increase was 
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TABLE 1, DIFFERENCES IN PERCENTAGE OF VOTES 
FOR SCHIRO IN 1962 anv 1965 








%, of Votes Increase be 


Area Election Received Decrease in 
by Schiro % of Votes 
City-wide 1962 56.5 ai 
1965 50.4 s 
365 Dry Precincts 1962 56.9 -6.0 
1965 50.9 Y 
82 Flooded Precincts 1962 54.4 6.6 
1965 47.8 3 
Ward 9 1962 57.2 or 
19€5 48.6 E 
Dry Negro Precincts 1962 13.8 
1965 41.6 FIR 7 
Flooded Negro Precincts 19€2 7.6 
1965 gaj -t20 
Dry Precincts Surveyed 1962 86.0 ~30.7 
1965 55.3 2 
Wet Precincts Surveyed 1962 76.2 ~14.8 
1965 61.4 tere 


27.8%. Both increases can be explained by the 
fact that Schiro appealed for the Negro vote in 
1965, reversing his 1962 approach. In the two 
wet precincts surveyed Schiro’s percentage of 
the total vote fell by 14.8% but in the three dry 
precincts surveyed the amount of decrease was 
an even greater 30.7%. The data do not explain 
why the Schiro vote in these five surveyed pre- 
cincts decreased so much more than in the 
other areas mentioned in Table 1.° Nor do they 
explain the difference between the votes of our 
wet and dry samples, although one of the ex- 
planatory factors may be the already men- 
tioned slightly higher socio-economic status of 
our wet universe Factors outside the scope of 
our survey must account for these differences. 
In summary, though Schiro generally did 
slightly worse in the wet area, the evidence 


’ A possible explanation for these results is 
that the Schiro campaign in 1965, unlike that in 
1962, was not based on racist appeals. In 1962 
Schiro received less than 15% of the Negro vote; 
but in 1965 some of the Negro leaders supported 
Schiro, and he got approximately 40% of the 
vote from Negro precincts, which seems to indi=- 
cate how short political memories can be. Schiro, 
by actively soliciting Negro votes, apparently 
won the enmity of at least some of the white 
lower economic group (which tends to be more 
segregationist), such as that found in our sur- 
veyed areas. 
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from the electoral patterns in the mayoral con- TABLE 2, COMPARISON BETWEEN ATTITUDES 
test does not indicate that the attitudes result- OF THE DRY AND WET UNIVERSES* 
ing from the hurricane were an important vari- 

< * able? ` Flooded Area Dry Area 


; (N=92)  (N=99) 
IV. INTERVIEW RESULTS 





A. Severity of damage personally suffered 


Our survey results corroborate the evidence Borato 59% -10% 
from the electoral data which indicates that Moderate 20 33 
Betsy was not a decisive factor in voting de- Minor . 21 57 

isions. i le 2 (parts E, F n 
cion The data n Tab (p s E, F, G, and B. Rating of New Orleans’ hurricane protection 
H) below indicate that while the mayor was Poor 64% 289, 
mentioned more frequently than any other Adequate 9 28 
official or agency except television, he was not Good | 9 23 
in any instance mentioned by more than 30% No opinion 18 21 
of either universe In re sponse to any question C. Who holds responsibility for preparing the city for hurricane! 
calling for either praise or blame. However, Mayor 22% 43% 
though the number of respondents who praised City Government 15 12 
~or criticized the mayor’s role in either hurri- pain ov rameni R x 
. hae 2 . IVI erence J 
~ cane warning or administering relief and rescue Aimy Corns of Engines 8 E 
operations was not overwhelming, it was large Levee Board 9 11 
enough to have a decisive impact on the result No opinion 31 17 
of the election if these evaluations represented 
an 3 , p A D. Was the city adequately warned about the flooding? 
changes of opinion in the voters’ candidate Yes 52% 78% 
selection process. No 41 16 
When the interviewees were asked if the No opinion 7 6 


hurricane had influenced their choice for mayor 


A E. Who is to blame for failure to warn the city? (Percentage is 
(see Table 3 below) ) the results indicated that of those saying that the city was inadequately warned.) 


the hurricane had neither hurt nor aided either (N=38)  (N=16) 

candidate. Less than 15% of each sample felt Mayor 26% 12% 

the hurricane had influenced their voting de- City Government T 6 
No one to blame 20 0 


cisions. Of those who claimed that the hurri- 
cane had influenced their voting, no more i 
intended to vote for Fitzmorris than Schiro. In F. Who should be praised for warning the city? (Percentage is 


No opinion 28 70 


on 


the flooded area one-half of those influenced by of those saying that the city was adequately warned.) 
Betsy gave their support to Fitzmorris, and the Mayor arn ay 
other half interided to vote for Schiro. In the Ta ae 39 ag” 
dry area Schiro did slightly better than Fitz- No Opinion 22 16 


G. Which organizations and officials should be praised for their 


x Though it is not within the scope of this 
paper to discuss in detail the partisan history of 
New Orleans and electoral divisions within the 
1965 election, the evidence available suggests 
‘that the divisions in 1965 followed, though not as 
closely as in the past, the historical divisions 
within the city. Since at least the 1940’s, New 


Orleans partisanship can be defined in terms of. 


two city-wide factions, the de Lesseps Morrison 
following and the Regular Democratic Associa- 
tion. The bulk of the support of the latter comes 
from precincts with a high percentage of whites, a 
low percentage of white collar workers, and low 
median family incomes. The Morrison faction 


-~has drawn its support from precincts with high 


Negro populations and from white precincts with 
high median family incomes and a high percent- 
age of white collar workers. Though the pattern 
held in 1965, for the first time it was considerably 
weakened. However, the hurricane does not seem 
to explain the deviation. 


work in connection with the hurricane? 


Mayor 10% T% 
Red Cross 21 24 
AIl or everyone 26 19 


H., Which organizations and officials should be criticized for 
their actions in connection with the hurricane? 
Mayor 7% 3% 
No ons 63 66 





* Except for A, B, and D, the questions were open-ended and 
often stimulated more than one response per person. Therefore, 
those percentages do not total 100%. In the table under each 
question (other than A, B, and D) are listed the mayor and the 
agencies receiving the highest number of responses. Questions in 
the table are abbreviated forms of questions used in the survey. 


morris, but the difference between the two was 
not significant. Hence, both the fact that so 
few voters either criticized or praised Schiro 
and the fact that even the 15% who were influ- 
enced were equally divided between the candi- 
dates serve to confirm the electoral data in the 
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conclusion that Betsy did not significantly 
affect the mayoral election. 

At this point the obvious question is why 
was Schiro’s candidacy not seriously damaged 
by the disaster? Part H of Table 2 might be 
used to suggest that few of Betsy’s victims had 
hostile feelings, since a majority of the respon- 
dents felt no one should be criticized in connec- 
tion with the hurricane; but explanations for 
this failure to criticize will be advanced below. 
Also, the answers to other questions suggest. 
that hostility was prevalent. 

First, the flooded voters were quite conscious. 
that they had suffered more severe damage 
than others (Table 2, part A)." Additionally, 
nearly two-thirds of the wet sample describeé 
hurricane protection as poor (Table 2, part B).. 
and many of them used more explicit language 
to express their hostility. Furthermore, they 
often complained that the city had been in- 
adequately warned about the hurricane (Table 
2, part D).. The fact that respondents in the 
dry area rated their damage as less severe anc 
less frequently criticized the city’s hurricane 
protection and warning indicates a lower levei 
of hostility. However, in both areas some 
people specifically praised the mayor for al: 
facets of his work. Since generalized hostility 
was prevalent in the wet area, why was this 
hostility so poorly focused upon the mayor 
that even there some victims praised him? 
Schiro’s political ingenuity and the availability 
of substantive aid have been suggested as one 
reason why the hurricane had little impacs 
upon the election. In addition, several aspects 
of the political culture seem to account for this 
lack of effect. 

First, the displacement of anger depends or 
one’s perception of the source of irritation. In 
New Orleans the source was not clear, for re- 
spondents in both areas had difficulty deciding 
whom was charged with the responsibility for 
the city’s hurricane protection (Table 2, part 
C). Our interviewers were repeatedly told “I 
don’t know who was supposed to build better 
levees; some say the mayor or the federal gov- 
ernment.” In spite of the lack of a clear delin- 
eation of authority, the mayor was the. most 
frequently mentioned, especially by those in 
the dry area. Even for an expert, the location 
of the responsibility for hurricane and. flood 

` protection, which is shared by a plethora o? 
federal, state, and local agencies, is most dif- 


1 Though Hurricane Betsy and the resulting 
flooding are logically separable, our respondents 
viewed the hurricane-flood experience as a uni- 
fied whole and did not differentiate between them 
in their replies. i ` 
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ficult.* This amorphous situation helped the 
mayor to escape identification -with the 
disaster and to avoid having it known as 


‘Schiro’s flood.” This avoidance was probably + 


necessary for his re-election. Except for tele- ’ 
vision, in no case did more than one-third of the 
victims praise or blame the mayor or any other 
official or agency for their warning or for their 
work in connection with the hurricane, 
because, as noted, they were unable to focus 
responsibility (Table 2, parts E, F, G, and H). 
This aspect of the political culture, which was 
listed in the argument, did seem to influence . 


‘the effect of the hurricane on the New Orleans 


election. 

Second, the willingness of victims to blame 
government officials for disaster depends on 
their previous perceptions of those officials and 
the extent to which they alter those perceptions. 
Although a society may consider its govern- 
mental offices as positions of high esteem, as 
corrupt sinecures, or as anything between these 
extremes, previous evidence indicates that 
Americans generally hold consistently positive 
attitudes toward their elected officials."* If this 
is the case in New Orleans (remarks of the inter- 
viewees tended to confirm this assumption), it 
may explain why the hurricane victims were 
reluctant to focus their hostility upontheincum- 
bent mayor by repudiating him at the polls. It 
may also. be a second explanation, in addition 

to the ambiguous allocation of responsibility, 
why most respondents did not criticize Schiro-~ 


7 


(Table II, part E and H). For our respondents ~ 


to have viewed the mayor as partially respon- 


‘sible for a disaster would have been inconsistent 


with their previous attitude toward the-mayor’s 


2 Among the governmental agencies involved 
in flood control are the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, ‘the Louisiana Department of Public 
Works, and the Orleans Levee Board (a special 
district government with taxing authority set up 


‘for overseeing the levees). Since their jurisdic- 


tions often overlap, their relationships are quite 
complicated. For example, the mayor is an ex- 
officio member of the Levee Board which has 
numerous ties with the city government. For an 


‘account of this complex allocation of powers see 


L. Vaughn Howard and Robert S. Friedman, 


‘Government in Metropolitan New Orleans (Tulane 
- Studies in Political Science, VI, New Orleans: 


Tulane University, 1959), pp. 63, 67. an 
13 See Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The 


- Civic Culture (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
` versity Press, 1963), Chapter 4. See also Fred I. 


Greenstein, “The Benevolent Leader: Children’s 


` Images of Political Authority,” this REVIEW, 54 


(December, 1960), pp. 934—943. 


NATURAL DISASTERS AS A POLITICAL VARIABLE 


TABLE 3. ATTITUDES CONCERNING THE INFLUENCE 
, OF THE HURRICANE ON VOTING DECISIONS IN 
€ THE WET AND DRY UNIVERSES 








Did the hurricane influence respondents’ voting 
decisions? 








Flooded Dry 
(N=92) (N=99) 
Yes-——to Fitzmorris 7%: 2% 
Yes—to Schiro 7 5 
No . 79 84 
No opinion 7 9. 
100% 100% 


ofice as a protector of public safety.14 There- 
fore, they found it easier to evaluate the 
mayor’s actions as positive or neutral and to 
displace their hostility elsewhere. 

In the same manner that citizens are consis- 
tent in their cultural attitudes toward an office, 
so they usually maintain consistency in their 
opinions of the actions of a particular official. 
Table 3 indicates that few New Orleanians 
altered their opinions as a result of the hurri- 
cane; that is, the views of both Schiro sup- 
porters and Fitzmorris supporters remained 
unchanged.!® Before the hurricane the Schiro 


_~ 4 For a discussion of the individual’s constant 

, striving for consistency in his opinions see Leon 
Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance 
(Evanston: Row, Peterson, and Co., 1957). 

1 When the computer cards for each universe 
were divided into Schiro and Fitzmorris sup- 
porters, the logical result appeared: Schiro sup- 
porters were more likely to rate the city’s hur- 
ricane protection and flood warning higher and to 
praise the mayor more often than Fitzmorris 
adherents, whe criticized more freely. None of 
the flooded Fitzmorris supporters praised the 
mayor, and none of the Schiro followers in either 
area criticized him. In this immediate aspect of 
political culture, various voting studies have sup- 
ported this theory of cognitive dissonance. For 
example, Berelson, et al., reported a striving for 
consistency in perceptions of Truman as Presi- 
dent and of his policy position on the Taft- 
Hartley Act in the 1948 campaign. See Bernard 

“Berelson, Paul Lazarsfeld, and William McPhee, 
Voting (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1954), pp. 215-233. 

Though our data is somewhat inconclusive, it 
suggests a reinforcement tendency. This was also 
apparent in the remarks of many of the respond- 
ents. Schiro’s proponents would say, ‘‘During the 
hurricane he has again proven to me that he’s 
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backers had felt their candidate was competent, 
and this attitude led them to view positively 
his actions during the hurricane. Therefore, 
since these voters had a consistently good 
opinion of the mayor’s office and since they did 
not change their opinions about Schiro’s 
activities, they could not displace their hos- 
tility upon the mayor. Consequently, their 
tendency to avoid dissonance affected the out- 
come of the election. 

Finally, the extent to which hostility in the 
environment is reflected in the political system 
depends upon what the political culture defines 
as political. While few reported that the hurri- 
cane had been a major factor in their voting 
choice, the expectation, especially in the flooded 
area, was widespread that “others” would be so 
influenced (Table 4, part A). In the dry area, 
almost as many thought the hurricane would 
benefit Fitzmorris as would benefit Schiro (Ta- 
ble 4, part B). On the contrary, those in the 
wet area agreed by more than two-to-one that 
the hurricane would hurt Schiro (Table 4, part 
B); these people felt the generalized hostility in 
their area and thought “others” would vent it 
on Schiro. f 

Many respondents expressed indignation that 
other voters would be influenced in their voting 
decisions by the hurricane. Underlying this 
attitude was the prevailing assumption that 
the hurricane was not a legitimate political 


TABLE 4. ATTITUDES CONCERNING THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE HURRICANE ON THE VOTING 
DECISIONS OF OTHERS 








Flooded Area Dry Area 
(N =92) (N =99) 


A. Has the hurricane influenced the outcome of the mayoral 
election? 








Yes 47% 36% 

No 38 46 

No opinion 15 18 
109% 100% 


B. Has the hurricane benefitted Fitzmorris or Schiro? 
(Percentage is of those answering “yes” to question À.) 





(N =48) (N =36) 
Fitamorris 54% 410% 
Schiro 22 42 
No opinion 24 18 
100% 100% 


the man for the job.” Alternatively, Fitzmorris 
backers were equally certain that ‘this proves 
what I have always known—that Schiro is no 
good.” 
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issue. Those who thought the hurricane would 
be influential in the election usually said: “Yes, 
it will affect the election, but it shouldn’t. They 
should run on their records.” Furthermore, 
many criticized Fitzmorris for capitalizing on 
“Poor Vic’s” misfortune: ‘I’m down on him 
(Fitzmorris); no one can predict a flood.” For 
these people the injection of the hurricane issue 
into the election was a subversion of the demo- 
cratic process. 

Probably at the root of this indignation 
toward Fitzmorris was the conviction that Hur- 
ricane Betsy and the attendant flooding were 
the action of an inscrutable God. To blame 
mortal politicians for their deficiencies in hurri- 
cane protection was largely futile and seemed 
irreverent to many. Respondents frequently 
reminded our interviewers that the disaster was 
an “act of God.” The prevalence of this attitude 
helps to explain the very high proportion of 
respondents in both wet and dry areas (Table 2, 
part H) who criticized no one for their actions 
in connection with the hurricane.’* Both sides 
felt effective hurricane preparation was not 
within man’s province. They. did not suggest 
that the hurricane was retribution; for them 
God is simply unpredictable." The fact that 
New Orleanians did not consider Hurricane 
Betsy a legitimate political issue is the third 
negative factor relative to the second section 
of the argument. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


The fact that political scientists have neg- 
lected the political implications of sudden 
changes in the physical environment does not 
mean that such events are politically unimpor- 
tant. Instead, it reflects the technical and logis- 
tical problems encountered in these studies and 
a lack of awareness on the part of political 
scientists that such research could reveal im- 
portant political phenomena. Practical politi- 
cians have long realized that natural disasters 
create a crisis in a political system and test 
whether a goverrfment’s output capabilities can 
accommodate the resulting strain or will fail, 
causing one regime to replace another. These 
crises are significant political happenings which 


16 Of course, criticizing no one was also a means 
of avoiding any danger of becoming publicly 
committed in a political controversy. 

17 This finding contrasts with the observations 
of Martha Wolferstein who reports a tendency 
among disaster victims to view their losses as a 
punishment for their sins. See Disaster: A Psy- 
chological Essay (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1957), pp. 201-221. 
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deserve comparative empirical inquiry by stu- 
dents of political behavior. : 

This exploratory study demonstrated that}. 
the political repercussions of a natural disaster- 
are not automatically detrimental to the gov- 
ernment in power. Instead, the political reaction 
may depend upon the government’s capacity 
to neutralize the resulting stresses on the politi- 
cal system and upon certain relevant aspects of 
the political culture. Mayor Schiro’s capable 
administration of the recovery operation, his 
skillful handling of his public image, and his 
hard work enabled him to retain his adherents 
and perhaps win a few Fitzmorris supporters. 
One former Fitzmorris follower enthusiastically 
reported that she had been rescued from her 
rooftop by the mayor in a U.S. Army T 
Few criticized Schiro in connection with the ¢ 
hurricane (Table 2, part H), even some who 
thought he was at fault at first, told the inter- 
viewers he had redeemed himself through much 
good work.!8 Less adroit politicians or those 
lacking the necessary material resources or 
unwilling to use them,!® might face defeat at 
the polls or revolt in the streets. 

The first pertinent aspect of the political 
culture which tended to negate the effect of 
Betsy on the election was the unfocused re- 
sponsibility for the preparation and relief of the 
disaster. This was illustrated by the fact that 
the citizens were unable to concentrate their 
dissatisfaction upon the mayor. In an instances, 
in which a candidate were held clearly account- ° 
able, for example, if it were proven that the use 
of inferior cement had caused a dam-to burst, 
swift retaliation could be expected tiuu> “ke 
voters. 

Second, since New Orleanians consistently 
hold favorable attitudes toward the office of 
mayor, Schiro had a measure of political leeway 
under the strain of the hurricane and was as- 


18 Supporting this observation, Lewis M. 
Killian notes, “When formal leaders fail to func- 
tion in a leadership capacity in early stages they 
still tend to reassert their prestige in later 
stages.” See “Some Accomplishments and Some 
Needs in Disaster Study,” The Journal of Social 
Issues, 10 (1954), pp. 66-72. See also Charles E. 
Fritz and Harry B. Williams who report that 
officials can minimize blame assessment if they 
are politically sensitive to their dangerous posi= 
tion. “The Human Being in Disasters,” p. 43. 

19 John P. Spiegel found such alienation in a 
case in which officials refused to take advantage 
of all the disaster relief funds available. See “The 
English Flood of 1963,” Human Organization, 16 
(Summer, 1957), p. 5. 
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sured of a minimum level of support.?° In a 
ociety which held negative attitudes toward 
<its government officers, the fact that the latter 
both prepared for and responded adequately to 
a disaster might be obscured by the citizens’ 
tendency to view all government officials as 
incompetent. 
Finally, Hurricane Betsy was not considered 
a legitimate political issue but rather an act of 
an inscrutable God. This interpretation was at 
least partially due to the large proportion of 
religiously oriented individuals, predominantly 


2 David Easton maintains that in most 
political systems the government has built up a 
storehouse of “reserve support” which can act as 
. a buffer to partially insulate the government 
against sudden reverses. “An Approach to the 
Analysis of Political Systems,” World Politics, 9 
(April, 1957), pp. 396-397. 
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Catholic, in the area studied. Further com- 
parative research would indicate the extent to 
which this is a general principle for such 
disasters.” Perhaps in India a famine would be 
regarded as the work of Fate and not as the 
responsibility of politicians. 

Hopefully, further research will examine the 
argument to find the extent to which reactive 
capabilities and pertinent aspects of the politi- 
cal system determine the political consequences 
of natural disasters in other situations. 


21 The research of David M. Schneider in a 
primitive society indicates that the interpreta- 
tion of the causes of a natural disaster is a cul- 
tural variable. In discussing the “meaning” of a 
typhoon on the island of Yap, he concludes, “A 
typhoon is, therefore, a punishment meted out to 
the people by some chief whom they have ne- 
glected to heed.” “Typhoons on Yap,” Human 
Organization, 16 (Summer, 1957), p. 12. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL METHOD TO MEASURE THE TENDENCY 


TO EQUIBALANCE IN A POLITICAL SYSTEM 


` 


J. À. LAPONCE 
The University of British Columbia 


Politics is both game and warfare: game when 
it seeks to keep uncertain the outcome of a 
competition and to keep the opponent not only 
alive but eager to play; warfare when it seeks to 
destroy or permanently weaken the enemy.) 
Depending upon the issues over which it is 
fought, politics will be more or less game, more 
or less warfare. A given society may keep its 
politics in a state of game unless certain issues, 
social status or religious freedom for example, 
be at stake. Conversely, a society may be un- 
able to remove its politics from a state of war- 
fare unless some game-like issues, such as the 
election of a leader, be introduced. 

In order to measure the power of specifis 
political issues to modify the game-warfare 
content of a political system, we should first be 
able to determine the tendency of that system 
when it operates in a political near-vacuum. In 
the absence of publicly known issues over 
which to divide themselves, we should ask, 
would members of a given group or society tend 
to fight or to play, assuming that they had only 
this choice? 

A state of total political vacuum is, of course, 
no more than an ideal which cannot and need 
not be obtained empirically. We cannot pre- 
vent subjects from smuggling into a laboratory 
experiment their personal political concerns, 
for example the perception of a hierarchy of 
status and authority within which they will re- 
act. But if we cannot control for private politi- 
cal issues, we can, at least, ensure that they do 
not become public, that they not be shared. 

The experiments described in this paper 
suggest a simple way of creating a situation of 
political near-vacuum into which issues can be 
injected and controlled. Measuring the game- 
warfare blend of a political system by the 
method'I suggest presupposes only that the 
participants are used to delegating authority 
through elections. I propose to describe a poli- 
tical system by the speed with which its par- 
ticipants, when in competition, move either 
away from or toward equibalance. 

Among equilibriums, equibalance describes & 


1 For an analysis of politics in terms of fights 
and games and for an application of game theory 
to the understanding of both types of conflicts 
see A. Rapoport, Fights, Games and Debates (Anr. 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1960). 


situation where the elements in balance have 
penal weight. For example [4, 3] would not, but 
(3, 4, 4] would satisfy the definition. The tend- 
ency to equibalance should thus be distin- 
guished from the tendency to restore equilib- 
rium, since the latter need not be equilibrium 
by equal weight; it should be distinguished also 
from the more general tendency to rescue the 
underdog since in addition to indicating the 
direction of change it specifies how the bene- e- J” 
fits are shared when there is more than one ’ 
potential beneficiary. 

The search for social mechanisms tending 
either to restore or destroy equibalance between 
competitors does not require that we make any 
assumption of similarity between the motives 
of the participants and the effects of the sys- 
tem. Whenever we observe a tendency to re- 
store equibalance we shall describe it as a 
game tendency; whenever we observe the tend- 
ency of a system to eliminate a weak opponent 
we shall describe it as warfare tendency, irre- 
spective of the intentions and expectations of 
those producing these effects. Let us note, 
however, that since “democratic politics’? has~ 
in common with games the characteristic that ` 
participation in it is voluntary, it should, like 
games, tend to produce equality between com- 
peting forces if we assume that each actor a) is 
free to change camps, b) wants to insure his 
opponents’ continued participation in the sus- 
tem and their support for its rules,? and c) 
wants, as far as (b) allows, to maximize his own 
power to determine the outcome. 


2 By “democratic” I mean a system of govern- 
ment based on the right of all participants to 
form, leave and join groups of their choice for 
the purpose of selecting or deciding. 

3 Mechanisms or situations other than equi- 
balance can prevent rifts in society: for example, _ 
a supra-party consensus or overlaps within and 
between the political or other social systems. For 
an analysis of the role of overlap and consensus, 
see Talcott Parsons, “Voting and the Equilibrium 
of the American Political System” in E. Burdick 
and A. J. Brodbeck, American Voting Behavior 
(Glencoe: Free Press, 1959). While the tendency 
to equibalance seeks to obtain or return to a 
specific equilibrium, consensus and overlap, on 
the contrary, give room for disequilibriums at 
various points of the political system. 
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MEASURING THE TENDENCY TO EQUIBALANCE IN A POLITICAL SYSTEM 


THE USE OF A VOTING TEST TO MEASURE 
THE GAME-WARFARE CONTENT OF A 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 


The first two experiments I shall describe 
were designed primarily to establish the sound- 
ness of our research instrument. We wanted to 
ensure that it was neither too sensitive nor too 
insensitive; that it could bring the groups 
studied as close as needed to the ideal point of 
political vacuum and, at will, remove them 
from it. 

Experiment I, Jones vs. Smith: a multiballot 
contest. Five first-year psychology slasses of 
about 200 students each, meeting in the same 
classroom at different hours of the day and 
taught by different instructors, were asked to 
~participate in the following voting experiment. 

1. Procedures. Step one: the student was 
asked to mark a ballot on which only two 
names appeared, one under the other, Smith 
and Jones. He was told that he would have 
occasion to vote more than once for the same 
two candidates, that at one stage his class might 
or might not be given some information about 
Jones and Smith. The experiment was pre- 
sented as a study in communication; the par- 
ticipants were thus led to think that some 
classes might be asked to communicate while 
others were not. In fact, in all groups the stu- 
dents were asked to maintain secrecy of choice. 
To inhibit communication between students, 
the instructors lectured between each of the 
successive votes. 

Step two: after the first ballots had been col- 
lected and counted, afake result was announced, 
giving 69% to the top candidate, Smith, and 
81% to Jones. These faked results: were 
written on the board.. The class was then asked 
to vote again. 

Step three:.after the second ballot had been 
collected, a third ballot was distributed and this 
time the candidates were identified in four of 
the five classes either by sex, age, religion, or 
ethnic group, viz: 


Class I1 Class UI 


Smith (54 yrs. old). Mr.-Smith 
Jones (36 yrs. old) Mrs: Jones 


In each of these classes the students were 
asked to indicate, as far as they could tell, how 
they would have voted on the second ballot if 
they had then been given the information now 
at their disposal. 

Step four: after the third ballots had been 
counted, another faked result was announced, 


- Smith -(Protestant) 
` Jones (Catholic) 
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89% for Smith and 11% for Jones. The re- 
spondents voted again. 

Step five: after the fourth ballots had been 
collected, the students were asked to fill out a 
questionnaire giving the history of their votes, 
the reasons for their either changing or not 
changing, and the usual demographic informa- 
tion on sex, year of university, field of study, 
ethnic origin, religious affiliation and political 
party preference. 

2. Hypotheses. Hypothesis I: on the second 
ballot, that is, after the 69-31 unbalance has 
been announced, the five classes will all react 
the same way. Hypothesis II: after an issue 
other than unbalance has been injected into the 
experiment, the pattern of vote transfers will 
be altered and the various classes will cease to 
react the same way since they will then react 
to different issues. 

The first hypothesis sought to establish that 
our measuring test was not so sensitive as to 
register the different moods of our various 
classes, moods created by the personality of the 
instructor, the time of day or the hazards of 
student registration into one section rather 
than another. The second sought to ensure that 
the instrument was not so insensitive as not to 
record changes when different issues were intro- 
duced. 

3. Findings. Both hypotheses are sub- 
stantiated by our findings, 

(a) The changes between the first and second 
votes vary only between 8% and 12.5% (see 
Table 1). The spread is even smaller, if instead 


‘of comparing the changers to the non-changers, 


we compare only those who change to the under- 
dog and those who stay with the top candidate: 
trends to the underdog are 15%, 11%, 18%, 


. 15% and 16% respectively (see Table 2). This 


similarity in reaction between classes is not, 
however, due to randomness in the answers of 
those who change their preferred candidate on 
the second ballot. In three of the five groups 
the differences between the bandwagon and the 


Class IV Class V 


Smith (English Canadian) 
Jones (French Canadian) 





underdog movements are statistically signifi- 
cant; and they are near significance in the other 


-two groups (see Table 3). 


(b) The second hypothesis is also sub- 


. stantiated. We find that the introduction of an 


issue alters the trends observed previously and 
that differences appear between classes as a 
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TABLE 1, PERCENT OF CHANGERS AND NON- 
CEANGERS BETWEEN THE IST AND THE 
2ND BALLOTS, EXPERIMENT I 








Class Class Class Class Claas 
I YW HI IV v 
Changers 10 8.5 10 8 12.5 
Non-changers 90 92.5 80 92 87.5 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N (240) (213) (243) (200) (222) 





TABLE 2. PERCENT OF CHANGERS TO THE 
UNDERDOG BETWEEN THE 1ST AND THE 
2ND,/BALLOTS, EXPERIMENT I 


Class Claes Class Class Class 
I II Ir Iv v 
Changers 15 13 15 11 16 
Non-changers 85 87 85 89 84 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
(118) (123) (102) (127) 


N (122) 


functior. of the issue to which they were sub- 
jected. The control group, which was asked to 
vote a third time in function of an increased un- 
balance of 89%-11%, shows again a dominance 
of the underdog over the bandwagon effect; the 
other classes, where the characteristic assumed 
to be most attractive had been associated with 
the top zandidate, shows a reversal of previous 
trends from underdog to bandwagon (see 
Table 4). Furthermore, differences appear be- 
tween classes. Both in its total percentage of 
changers and its percentage of changers to the 
underdog, the class in which the candidates 
were given an ethnic origin deviates from the 
classes where the candidates were identified by 
either sex, age or religion (see Table 5). 

4, Replication. Variations of this voting ex- 
periment were conducted at the University of 
British Columbia among students of political 
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TABLE 4. PERCENT OF CHANGERS BETWEEN THE 
2ND AND THE 3RD BALLOTS, EXPERIMENT I 




















Control Class Class Class Claas 
via II Ir Iv v 
group (Age)® (Sex)* (Ethnic)? (Religion)* 
Changers? 10 34.5 36 28.5 34.5 
Non-changers 90 65.5 64 71.5 65.5 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N (240) (216) (248) (202) (222) 





* Issue introduced in that particular class after the 3rd ballot. 
b On the null hypothesis that each issue-class taken sepa- 
rately does not differ from the control group, the values of the 
X? are in all groups significant at the .001 level, If each class is 
set against all the others combined (control group included) 
the values of the X2 are significant at the .05 level except in 


>= 


H 
a 


Class IV. If each issue-class is set against all others combined _ 


at the exclusion of the control group, the values of the X? cease 
to be significant at the .06 level. 


science and students of sociology, and at the 
University of Washington in Seattle among 
political science students. Use was also made of 
a similar voting test among Grade 11 and Grade 
6 pupils. Since these experiments will be de- 
scribed later in this paper, it will suffice to say 
that they confirmed the observations obtained 
from experiment I on the usefulness of the vot- 
ing test to measure the game-warfare content of 
a political system. 

Experiment IT, Jones vs. Brown: a two-ballot 
contest. Since it was expected that among social 
science students the perception of an un- 
balance between candidates would produce a 
movement to rescue the underdog, we tested 
the hypothesis that the magnitude of this move- 
ment was related to the size of the unbalance. 
Again the experiment was devised to establish 
the sensitiveness of the instrument of research. 
The experiment was conducted as follows: 

1. Procedures. Six groups of students (5 
classes in political science and one in sociology) 
were subjected separately to a voting test pre- 


TABLE 3. PERCENT OF CHANGERS TO THE UNDERDOG AND TO THE TOP CANDIDATE, EXPERIMENT I 





Class I Class II Class III Class IV Class V 
Percent zhanging to underdog 15 (N-122) 13 (N-118) 15 (N-123) 11 (N-102) 16 (N-~127) 
Percent shanging to top 
eandicate® 5 (N-118) 4 (N-95) 5 (N-120) 5 (N-98) 9 (N-95) 
Value of Chi-square (df#)* 7.0 5.4 5.8 2.8 2.3 
> > > 





> =Significant at .05 level. 


3 100% =those who were in a position to make such a change after the first ballot. 
> On the null hypothesis that the transfers to the underdog were proportionately equal to the trans- 


fers to the top candidate. 
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TABLE 5. PERCENT OF CHANGERS TO THE 
UNDERDOG BETWEEN THE 2ND AND THE 




















f 83RD BALLOTS, EXPERIMENT I 
Class IT Class III Class IV Class V 
(age)® (sex}* (ethnic)®* (religion)* 
Changers to 
underdog 14 15 7 12 
Non-changers” 88 85 93 88 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 
nb (109) (113) (96) (115) 
Value of Chi- 
square (df1)° 0.6 0.9 2.4 0.01 





8 Issue introduced in that particular class after the 3rd 
ballot, 
b Includes only those who could have changed to underdog. 
~~" On the null hypothesis that each group did not differ from 
the other three combined. If the control group, where the % of 
transfers to the urderdog was 14% were to be included, the 
X? values would be slightly higher (2.6 in elass IV). 


sented to them as an illustration of a two-ballot 
system. 

On the first ballot the student was asked to 
vote for either of two candidates, Brown and 
Jones. While the instructor continued to lec- 
ture, the ballots were collected and counted. A 
faked result was then announced to the class. 
The results announced were: 


In percentage 


— Brown Jones Spoiled 
Class 1-2nd year Political Science 49 47 4 
2-3rd year Political Science 51 49 
3-2nd year Political Science 69 31 
4-2nd year Political Science 79 21 
5-2nd year Political Science 89 ll 
6-3rd year Sociology 91 9 


A second ballot was then held. The instruc- 
tor said that the purpose of the second ballot 
was to favor a more rational choice by giving 
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the elector the information he lacked on the 

` first ballot: the opinion of the community. The 
students were asked to imagine themselves in a 
political situation in which Brown and Jones 
would have been competing for votes, but no 
specific scenery was set for the competition in 
terms of either federal, local or student politics. 
After the second ballots had been collected, the 
respondents were asked to record the history of 
their Brown vs Jones votes, to give their rea- 
sons for having or not having changed between 
first and second ballots, and finally to indicate 
their own political preferences among Canadian 
parties as well as the degree of their attachment 
to their preferred party. 

2. Findings. Of 296 students, 91 per cent re- 
peated their original choice; only 80 students 
changed their votes in the second ballot; 3 
transferred from the least to the most preferred 
candidate; 27 transferred to the underdog. The 
highest percentage of transfers observed in any 
one class was only 18 per cent. As in a typically 
satisfied society only a small minority of people 
are at a given time likely to change remembered 
previous positions on a particular problem.’ 


4 If the previous position is not remembered, 
random choices may produce a high level of ap- 
parent change. Our experiments were not affected 
by the failure of respondents to recollect previous 
positions, failure which often renders difficult the 
interpretation of answers to panel surveys of a 
cross section of the population. On this point see 
in particular Philip E. Converse “The nature of 
belief systems in Mass Publics” in David E. 
Apter (ed.), Ideology and Discontent (Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1964); and Converse “Nouvelles 
dimensions de la signification des réponses dans 
les sondages sur les opinions politiques” Revue 
Internationale des Sciences Sociales, 16 (No. 1, 
1964), pp. 21-38. The fact that all our successive 
votes took place within one hour and that the 


TABLE 6. TRANSFER BETWEEN CANDIDATES 





Majorit Transfers from Transfers from 
Sere Ist Count ne oe Brown to Jones Jones to Brown 
in% (Actual N) (Actual N) N N 
49-47 and 4 spoiled 36-17 35-18 1 0 
51-49 41-25 38-28 5 2 
~~ 69-31 22-12 19-15 3. 0 
79-21 19-26 16-29 3 0 
89-11 35-19 25-29 10 0 
96-4 26-17 22-20 5 1 


a Note that in 5 out of 6 cases Brown, the candidate whose name appeared first on the ballot, obtains 
more votes than Jones—voting for Jones on the 1st ballot may have been in an unknown proportion, 


a choice for the underdog. 
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x=leading candidate’s % points over the majority. 


y=% of the top candidate’s supporters transferring to the underdog. 


Fie. 1. The underdog effect. 


In the 49-47% situation the transfers be- 
tween Brown and Jones are small and are not, 
statistically-speaking, significantly different. 
Only 2.7% of the top candidate’s supporters go 
to the underdog, and 5.8% of the underdog’s 
supporters travel in the opposite direction. 
These small transfers tend to compensate one 
another, and hazard determines the winner. 

When, on the first ballot, one candidate is 
over the majority, the bandwagon effect 
practically disappears. Only 1 of 28 changes fa- 
vors the top candidate. In all cases the effect of 
the transfers is to redress the balance. The 
transfers to the underdog increase as the top 
candidate’s lead increases in a way which 
clearly suggests a linear regression line, the 
slope of which is given by the equation Y =.29 





candidates had been given real names provided 
reasonable assurance that changers were actually 
aware that they were switching from one candi- 
date to another. 


a 


X+10.3, where Y is the percentage of trans- 
fers from the top to the lest candidate, and x 
the leading candidate’s number of percentage 
points over the majority (see Fig. 1). The 
choice of the x intervals is, of course, somewhat 
arbitrary; but the use of other reasonable inter- 
vals (the difference between the percentage of 
votes given to each candidate for example 
would suggest the same observation: that of a 
linear correlation between X and Y. 

We shall come back to the implications of 
these substantive findings. Suffice to say here 
that these two experiments satisfied us that the 
voting test used could register and measure 
adequately changes produced either by the in- 
crease in the unbalance between candidates or---@ll 
by the identification of the candidates with 
specific groups or issues. 


Il. APPLICATIONS 
In all the following experiments, as in the 


previous two, the candidates were given real 
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1 2 


Hypothetical standing in % 
after observed transfers (b) 


Transfer observed 
r in % (a) 
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3 


Hypothetical standing in % 
if transfers at random (c) 


32.9 31.3 
c B c 


Fie. 2. Transfers in a situation of near equality. 


5 Anticipating that the transfers would be heaviest from the candidate coming third and that the candidates appearing first on a 
ballot would get the most votes, the ranking of the candidates in announcing the faked results was the reverse of that on the printed 
p~ballot. The reason for this inversion was to obtain as many cases of transfers as possible in order to analyze their demographic char- 
acteristics. Contrary to expectations, as will be seen, the heaviest transfers were not from the last candidate. In order to avoid 
confusion in the reading of the graph, the candidate with the highest “announced” percentage of votes is systematically called A, 
that with the second highest is B, the last is C. The boxed figures indicate the faked percentage announced after the first ballot. 

b The percentage boxed was obtained after applying the actual percentage of transfers obtained from each candidate to the 
“announced” percentage of votes. A was assumed to have lost to B 19% of the 34% of the total vote; A was assumed to have gained 


from C 10.2% of 31% of the total vote, ete. 


© The percentage boxed was obtained by assuming that each candidate had lost an equal percentage of votes and that these votes 
had been distributed equally among the other two candidates. Since the total percentage of changes is in this case 16%, A was 
assumed to have lost 8% of 34% of the total vote to B; B to have lost 8% of 33% of the total vote to A, eto. 


names (Smith, Brown, Jones). To make it 

easier to remember who was first, second or 

third in the fake resulis announced we shall 

ce refer to the candidates simply as A, 
B, ©. 

Ezperiment III, a two-ballot, three-candi- 
date contest, Brown vs. Jones vs. Smith. 

1. Hypothesis. We assumed that in a three- 
candidate contest, the middle candidate B 
would be the winner since he would benefit 
from a combination of underdog and band- 
wagon effects. However, the experiment proved 
our hypothesis wrong. 

2. Experiment. Three classes were used, each 
faced after the first ballot with one of three 
situations. 7 

1. A situation of near equality between the 
three candidates: 34%—33%—31% and 
2% spoiled. 

2, A situation of near-equality between two 
of the three candidates: 45%—44%—11%. 

3. A situation of deminance by only one 
candidate: 49%—28%—14% and 9% 
spoiled ballots. a 

3. Findings. (Case 1). In the situation of 

near-equality between the three candidates, 

16% of 72 participants voted for a different 

candidate on the second ballot. Measured in 
percentage of the first ballot votes of a given 


— 


candidate the exchanges were as shown in Fig- 
ure 2. 

If 16% of the electors of each candidate had 
transferred their votes randomly to the other 
two, the effect of such redistribution would 
have been to reduce the gap between the candi- 
dates (compare Fig. 2-8 to Fig. 2-1). If the 
vote had been repeated and the same random 
transfers had obtained, the candidates would 
have actually reached near-equality, the im- 
possibility of obtaining complete equality be- 
ing only in the rules not permitting a voter to 
split his vote into fractions. At the limit, 16% 
of the electors would have kept turning round 
and round to produce a change which could 
have been obtained by a single elector moving 
at random from candidate to candidate. 

The pattern of changes observed in the ex- 
periment resembles that which would have re- 
sulted from random transfers. On the null 
hypothesis that each candidate should have 
lost 8% of his first votes to each of his two 
opponents, we find that the difference between 
expected and observed frequencies on the sec- 
ond ballot is not statistically significant (x? 
=1.10; df=2; <.8). 

(Case 2). In the second case (A=45, B= 44, 
C=11), a case of dominance by two candidates, 
22% of electors changed their first votes as 
follows: 
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1) Observed transfers 


2) Hypothetical standing 
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3) Hypothetical standing 


in % in % after observed in % if random 
transfers transfers 
A A y 
45 aN 41.15 l 
ne oa 1, 5.5% ~~~ 15.8% 
way [385] m 
B T33% © B c B C 


a For explanation of boxed % see Fig. VIII. 


Fie. 3*. Transfers in a situation of dominance by two candidates. 


On the null hypothesis of an 11% transfer 
from each candidate to the other two, we find 
the observed frequencies on the second ballot 
to be not significantly different from the ex- 
pected (x? = 2.06; df 2; >.6). The transfers 
can still be explained by randomness, but there 
is a marked indication, confirmed by Case 3, 
that the underdog is favored and the top candi- 
dates penalized. Candidate A loses 26.3% of 
his original vote; B loses 29.9%; C loses only 
13.8%. The slight dominance of the underdog 
effect (not registered by the x? probably be- 
cause of the small number of cases) tends to 
produce equibalance faster than would trans- 
fers made purely at random. 

(Case 8). In the third case (A=49, B=28, 
C=14, rejected=9), a case of dominance by a 
single candidate so near the majority as to have 
appeared the likely winner, the underdog effect 
again tends to produce equality between candi- 
dates. 14.8% of 268 electors transferred their 
votes as follows: 


1) Observed transfers 


in % 


A A 


2) Hypothetical Standing in % 
after observed transfers 


As the previous experiment has led us to 
expect, the magnitude of the underdog trans- 
fers is positively related to the size of the un- 
balance; but contrary to our original hypothesis J 
the combination of underdog and bandwagon 
effects does not result in the elimination of the 
third and last candidate. In the situation of 
political near-vacuum which characterized the 
experiment, the transfers operate in sucha way 
as to maintain all three candidates in the race, 
and to bring them into a situation of equi- 
balance. Non-random transfers tend to pro- 
duce, but faster, the effects of random changes 
—a way of pushing at the wheel of history, of 
accelerating “natural” trends, without being 
necessarily conscious of them.® 

Reasoning on the evolution of party polities 
in Anglo-Saxon countries, thought to be more 
typical than those of continental Europe, 


Duverger proposed that polarity was in the `` 


nature of things,® that it was a “natural” ten- 
dency for the resolution of political conflicts. 


3) Hypothetical standing 
in % if random transfers 


22.4 17.5 
C B C 


“for explanations see fig. 2 


Fra. 4°, Transfers in a situation of dominance by one candidate. 


On the null hypothesis of 7.15% transfers 


from each to each candidate, we obtain a x? 
very close to significance at the 0.5 level (x? 


= 5,6; >.6). 


5 In actual situations the “deviant” behavior 
of those who transfer support from one candidate 
to another would also have the effect of bringing 
the candidates closer to one another not only be- 
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Our observations, although made at a quite dif- 
ferent level, suggest that Duverger may have 
failed to account for the opposite tendencies of 
qPolitical systems according to whether they are 
in a state of game or in a state of war. Duverger 
observes rightly that the great factional con- 
flicts (Armagnacs vs. Burgundians, Guelphs 
vs. Ghibellines, etc.) have been dualist, but 
such conflicts, precisely because they were great 
do not belong to the same category and con- 
sequently do not provide a model for the tuned- 
down, limited conflicts which characterise 
modern “‘depoliticized” democratic systems. If 
polarity seems to be in the nature of warfare 
politics, equibalance? seems to be in the 
nature of game-politics. 
In a society where the game tendencies domi- 
„aste the warfare tendencies we should ob- 
serve a trend to equality not between two but 
among all competitors.? This has important 
implications for the design of electoral and 
constitutional rules. The more game-like a sys- 
tem becomes, the more it may need safeguards 
against the entry of too many competitors and 
the ensuing splintering of political forces. Ma- 
jority systems rather than proportional rep- 
resentation, presidential rather than parlia- 
mentary structures—generally the devices 
which invite polarization may then be needed. 
4. Replication. The third case (A=49, B= 


cause of their obvious interest in maintaining as 
„Wide a support as possible but also because of the 
tendency of groups to resist trends toward the 
' alienation of a member whose behavior is deviant. 
On this point see R. A. Dentler and K. T. 
Erickson “The Function of Deviance in Groups” 
Social Problems, 7 (Fall, 1959), pp. 98-107. 

6See M. Duverger, Political Parties (London 
Methuen, 1965, ed.), pp. 215ff. 

7 At least equibalance between three forces, 
since our experiments did not include a four-or- 
more candidate contest. i 

8 This tendency to the formation of groups of 
equal size differs from the movement of indi- 
viduals between freely forming groups of the kind 
studied by James Coleman among pedestrians and 
playground children. See James S. Coleman and 
John James, “The Equilibrium Size Distribution 
of Freely Forming Groups” Sectometry, 24 (1961), 
pp. 36-45. Because of the very rules governing our 
experiments the number of candidates could not 

grow. But the participants could have decided to 
abstain, which would have been one way of form- 
ing a group of one, akin to Coleman’s solitary 
pedestrian. However in all our experiments the 
abstentions were so few (around 1%) that we 
ignored them altogether. 
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28, C=14, rejected=9) was repeated among 
political science students at the University of 
Washington in Seattle. Although the transfers 
away from the third candidate were somewhat 
higher than in the Canadian experiment, the 
same general trends were observable, with the 
dominance of the underdog over the band- 
wagon effects clearly marked. That the third 
and last candidate be not as heavily favored 
by transfers in the American as in the Canadian 
case might be due to the differences between 
the political cultures of our two populations, 
one used to a multiparty, the other to a two- 
party system. But precisely because of these 
differences in party politics, one cannot but be 
impressed by the fact that even in the American 
situation the effect of the transfers is to main- 
tain all three competitors in the race® (see Fig. 
5). 

Experiment IV, a multiballot contest with 
party identification. 

1. Hypothesis. We hypothesized that the in- 
troduction of the issue ‘‘party identification” 
among a group of North American students 
would result in the bandwagon dominating 
over the underdog effect, but that the latter 
would not disappear altogether. We expected 
that the magnitude of the change from under- 


? This tendency to change camp to rescue the 
underdog would seem to contradict one of the 
better established of small-group research find- 
ings: that individuals tend to conform to the 
norms of the group. See in particular §. Verba, 
Small Groups and Political Behavior (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1961), p. 22; and 
T. K. Hopkins, The Exercise of Influence in Small 
Groups (Totowa: Bedminster Press, 1964), pp. 
118 ff. But, since no communication took place, 
the supporters of a given candidate were not 
known to one another, and voting for Smith or 
Jones could hardly be considered as a rite of pas- 
sage into the group of the Jones or Smith sup- 
porters. When, however, the candidates were 
identified, by religion for example, and the un- 
balance was increased, the individual voter could 
be said to be under the social pressure of a group 
norm, such as ‘‘Protestants think that the Catho- 
lic underdog should not be rescued.” Even in that 
case it remains, however, that our groups, school 
children excepted, were not face-to-face groups. 
The tendency to restore equibalance should be 
expected to operate best in a situation of anonym- 
ity of the individual within social groupings lack- 
ing structure and léadership. These are the char- 
acteristics of the groups we studied, but also and 
increasingly so of party electorates in modern in- 
dustrial societies. 
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Canadian (UBC) transfers 


1) Observed transfers in % 





2) Hypothetical standing in % after 
observed transfers, YY. 


A 


B C 


American (U. of W.) transfers 


A 
16.9% A’ 7.5% 
/ \ 
\ 
14T% RN 
P A8% 
/ __ 121% à 
Zeo 
B 10.5% . C 


A 
3. 1 

18.3 |.. 

B i Cc! 


Fre. 5. Transfers in a situation cf dominance by one candidate. 
Comparison between Caradian and American students. 


dog to bandwagon would be related to the 
strength of the party preference. 

2. Experiment. A group of 265 political science 
students at the University of Washington in 
Seattle were asked to vote three times in suc- 
cession for one of three candidates. On the first 
ballot no identification of the candidates was 
made. Before the second ballot a fake result was 
announced, giving the following distribution— 


A 49% 
B 28% 
C 14% 
Spoiled 9% 


After the second ballot a new faked distribu- 
tion was announced and this time the candi- 
dates were identified politically as follows: 

A (Independent) 45% 
B (Democrat) 44% 
C (Independent) 11% 


3. Findings. The Republicans in the class, 
who on the second ballot Lad voted for the mid- 
dle candidate B, being confronted with the 
identification of B as a Democrat, had the 
choice, should they want to transfer to another 
candidate, to support A, the top candidate, or 
C, the underdog. As expected, at this point in 
the experiment the bandwagon effect domi- 
nated but the underdog transfers were far from 
eliminated. Of the 45 Republicans who had 
voted for B on the second ballot, 25% contin- 
ued to support him on the third ballot, indicat- 
ing as their reason for doing so that a Demo- 
crat unlike an Independent had a known polit-- 
ical quality. Of the 34 Republicans who trans- 
ferred from the Democrat to an Independent, 
68% went to the top candidate, 32% to the 
underdog. The weaker the allegiance to the 
Republican party, the greater the tendency to 
go to the underdog. Although the number of 
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cases on which this last observation is made is 
admittedly small, the trend is clearly marked. 
{mong Republicans who transferred from B to 
an independent, 40% (N=11) of those who 
said they had a strong allegiance to the party 
went to the underdog Independent. That pro- 
portion rose to 46.5% (N =14) for those whose 


allegiance was “average” and to 66% (N=9)- 


for those who described their allegiance as 
weak. ; : 
These results are not unexpected. But they 
bring attention to an important type of floating 
voter, the underdog rescuer, whose function in 
the political system is in some respects akin to 


that of the Red Cross on the battlefield. And in - 


politics (even when it is pure game) as in war, 
ut for obvicusly different reasons, only a 
\ minority join the Red Cross. 

Experiment V, a two ballot contest, Smith-vs. 
Jones, in Elementary and High Schools. 

1. Hypothesis. We hypothesized that the 
tendency to produce equibalance is related to 
age, that younger children, unlike their elders, 
would produce a bandwagon (warfare) effect. 

2. Experiment. The test was administered 
to a group of 8 classes (8 grade six, 1 grade 
seven, and 4 grade eleven) taken equally 
irom a Catholic school and from public schools. 
A two-ballot system was used. The justification 
for the experiment was that we wanted to test 
a new way of electing class representatives. 
After the first ballot a 70-30 unbalance was an- 

rnounced. As expected, the younger children 
' tended to produce a bandwagon effect. A slight 
underdog dominance appeared in the higher 
grades. Since no statistically significant differ- 
ences obtained between schools or between 


grades when age is controlled, the results will 


be presented on an aggregate basis (see Figure 
6). 





FIG. 6. SCHOOL CHILDREN EXPERIMENT— 
PATTERN OF TRANSFERS AFTER A 70-30 
UNBALANCE IS ANNOUNCED 





Grades 6 & 7 Grades 11 
A A . 
21% 41% 14% 12% 
B i TE 
(N =84) (N =51) (N =69) (N =68) 





The differences observed between band- 
wagon and underdog effects in the lower grades 
are statistically significant (x2=8.4; >.05) but 
not those observed in the Grades 11 (x?=0.1; 
<.05). If we remember that all the university 
students tested, in whatever year of university, 
produced a definite underdog trend when faced 
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‘with a 70-30 unbalance, our grade-11 pupils 


appear poised at a sort of neutral point be- 
tween the warfare system of the younger 
grades and the game system of the university 
students:1° 


Ill, FAILURE TO IDENTIFY 
THE UNDERDOG RESCUER 


The data collected in the previous experi- 
ments, at the exclusion of school children, 
were used to test the hypothesis that in a situa- 
tion of political near-vacuum, that isin the ab- 
sence of issues other than unbalance between 
candidates, the underdog changers would be 
predominantly women and left-wingers. A 
separate analysis was made for the 1200 Ca- 
nadian psychology students, the 400 Canadian 
sociology students, the 300 Canadian political 
science students and the 260 American political 
science students. In none of these groups did 
we find any statistically significant difference 
between men and women. Small as it was, the 
group of school children confirmed the simi- 
larity of behavior between sexes. The Ameri- 
can sample produced no difference between 
Democrats and Republicans; the Canadian 
samples, no difference between Socialists and 
Liberals. In the Canadian case, however, 
among psychology, political science and so-, 
ciology students, there is indication that the 
conservatives are more likely than others to 
respond to the underdog appeal. Our original 
hypothesis must thus be rejected and in the 
case of right wingers might have to be reversed 
if duplications of our experiment were to con-. 


10 Note also the difference between age groups 
in their first ballot choices. The younger children 
tend to vote for the candidate whose name ap- 
peared on top of the ballot. The grade eleven 
pupils divided their first ballot choices equally 
between the two candidates. No clear pattern 
emerged from the votes of the Canadian univer- 
sity students. The Seattle students showed a 
marked tendency to give their first ballot to the 
candidate listed second of three. Many indicated 
that their first choice was consciously made 
against the top candidate, simply because he was 
on top and thus expected to get a majority. On 
this point see the experiments reported by Schell- 
ing, showing that when a group-of players are 
given some incentive to guess rightly what the 
majority of participants will individually decide, 
the culturally dominant side of an alternative is 
normally favored. For example: name “heads” or 
“tails”; if you and your partner name the same, 
you both win a prize. See T. C. Schelling, The 
Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1963), p. 56. 
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firm our observations on Canadian Conver- 
vatives.4 


IV. THE EQUILIBRIUM POINT 
BETWEEN WAR-FARE AND GAME 


We saw that the introduction of a specific is- 
sue such as party preference may shift a polit- 
ical system from “game” to ‘warfare’. But 
we also observed that in none of our experi- 
ments was change either total or permanent. 
An underdog movement, sometimes dominated, 
usually dominant, always appeared. That this 
persistence is due not entirely to random votes 
on the part of our subjects is best demonstrated 
by the last stage of the experiment with our 
psychology classes (Experiment I). It will be 
remembered that on the third ballot the candi- 
dates had been identified in one group by sex, 
in the second by religion (Protestant and Cath- 
olic) and in the third by ethnic origin (French 
Canadian and English Canadian). At that 
stage the unbalance was 69-31. A fourth and 
final vote followed, after we had first increased 
the fake unbalance to 89-11. In all cases the 
underdog effect reasserted itself on the fourth 
ballot. When the underdog candidate was 
identified as a woman, only 9.6% of men trans- 
ferred to her from the tcp candidate; when the 
underdog was identified as a Catholic only 
6.2% Protestants transferred to him; and when 
the underdog was identified as a French Ca- 
nadian only 5.2% of English Canadians trans- 
ferred to him. But when the unbalance was 
increased to 89-11, the transfers to the under- 
dog rose respectively among the same groups 
to 20.5% for men, 9.6% for Protestants and 


1u Whenever in our experiments an issue was 
injected to produce an expected identification be- 
tween the voter and the candidate, such as sex or 
political party, the dominant transfers became 
those resulting from realignment behind the 
candidate with whom the voter had a commor 
characteristic. Men behind the male candidate. 
Protestants behind the Protestant candidate. 
Democrats behind the Democratic candidate, etc. 
At this point in the experiment however differ- 
ences appeared between sexes. In the U.B.C. 
psychology classes (Experiment 1), after the 
candidates had been identified by sex, only 9% 
of men transferred from the top to the less pre- 
ferred candidate who had been identified as & 
woman, while 20% of women did so. Inversely 
66% of men left the woman candidate, but « 
surprising 42% of women also did so. The poli- 
tical folklore finds here confirmation to its saying 
that women have, as candidates, a limited appeal 
to their own sex. 
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13.9% for English Canadians, as compared to 
an average of 14% in the control group where 
the candidates were not identified at all. While 
on the third vote the underdog transfers were 
dominated by the bandwagon, on the fourth 
ballot the underdog effect dominated again. 

The fact that, younger children excepted, all 
our subjects produced a dominance of the 
underdog over the bandwagon effect, except 
at the time of a realignment caused by the in- 
troduction of a new issue, the fact that the 
underdog effect dominated before: and after 
such realignments, would have brought, in all 
cases, the system to equibalance, had the trans- 
fers continued. The reason might lie in the 
game situation of the classroom experiments; 
it might lie also in the “North American”, or 
“democratic” or “Christian” or “liberal” cule T 
ture of which our respondents are representa- 
tive. I am inclined to this second interpretation 
because of the differences observed between 
our younger and older subjects. Whatever may 
be its cause, the mechanism to restore equibal- 
ance is well adapted to a political system which 
seeks to maximize the power of the individual 
while maintaining equality between partici- 
pants. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


The various experiments with university 
students and school children in situations of 
either two or three candidate contests yielded 
three.major observations: - 

(a) In a two-candidate, multiballot contest 
there is a positive linear relationship between 
the size, in percentage points, of the stronger 
candidate’s majority and the proportion shift- 
ing to the weaker candidate on the second 
ballot. i 

(b) In a three-candidate, multiballot con- 
test, the transfers of votes on the second ballot 
are such as to bring the system toward equi- 
balance. No tendency to polarization was ob- 
served as long as the contest was kept free of 
issues other than the unbalance between candi- 
dates. 

(c) The tendency to rescue the underdog is, 
among children and adolescents, related to age 
and seems thus to be a learned value. 

The tendency of a given system toward or 
away from equibalance is obviously only one 
of many mechanisms at work even when we- 
come close to the point of issue-vaccum; but 
from the analyst’s point of view this is a priv- 
ileged mechanism because it can be used to 
test the strength of opposite tendencies in the 
system. Whenever in a group or society the 
game tendency dominates in situations of 
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near-vacuum but not in situations of conflicts 
over issues or individuals, there exists an in- 
vitation to identify the factors which prevent 
“i equibalance: e.g., social conflicts, inertia, wrong 


£ For a study of the tendency to equibalance in 
the American party system see C. Sellers “The 
Equilibrium Cycle in Two-Party Politics”, Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 24 (September, 1965), pp. 16- 
38. For an analysis of the reasons, other than the 
tendency to rescue the underdog, which account 
for the breaking up of coalitions and alliances see 
William Riker, A Theory of Political Coalitions 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962). Riker 
notes the danger inherent in the formation of too 
large a coalition: the disappearance of an oppo- 
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perception or lack of knowledge of an existing 
unbalance.* The method suggested allows not 
only identification of these opposite tendencies 
but also measurement of their strength. 





nent means the weakening of the bargaining power 
of those who, in the winning coalition, could have 
threatened to change camp; too large a coalition 
may also mean the dilution of rewards among the 
winners. For practical observations as well as 
theoretical formulations on coalitions see also 
George Liska, International Equilibrium (Cam- 
bridge: Harverd University Press, 1957); and 
M.A Kaplan, System and Process in International 
Politics (N.Y.: Riley, 1957). 


AN EXPLANATION FOR WHY FINAL POLITICAL UT RON. 


IS NECESSARY 


ROBERT J. PRANGER 
University of Kentucky 


Hanna Pitkin’s recent two-part essay in this 
Review, “Obligation and Consent”, raises a 
vital problem worth discussing at greater 
length, the question of why a final authority— 
a “last word’—proves necessary in political 
matters or at least why we seem predisposed to 
think in terms of a final authority even though 
one may not actually exist. The following re- 
marks constitute a response to this question. 

Professor Pitkin’s approach is influenced by 
Oxford philosophy’s accent on studying the 
role of language in moral judgments. She adds 
to this linguistic interest a complementary 
concern for “life? as well. Thus, she says, 
“What is ultimately needed here [on the ques- 
tions of obligation and consent] is a better 
understanding of the role played in our lar- 
guage and our lives by assessments like ‘he was 
right’, ‘he made a bad decision,’ ‘he betrayed 
the cause,’ and the like.” But who is to say, 


she asks? Her answer is: “‘each person who cares ' 


to, will say .... No one has the last word be- 
cause there is no last word. But in order to 
make that clear, one would have to say a great 
deal more about how language functions, and 
why we are so persistently inclined to suppose 
that there must be a last word.’ Let us first 
take the question, who is to say? Then we shall 
move to the second, connected issue, why there 
must be a last word. Finally, we shall explore 
briefly the idea that we must know more about 
how language functions in order to solve certain 
conundrums concerning obligation and consent. 


I. WHO IS TO SAY? 


The first question, ‘Who is to say?”, has 
more than one answer. There is Pitkin’s “each 
person who cares to”. But this advances us 
only as far as first base, for complementary 30 
the question of obligation is that of authority, 
and authority severely limits the number 2f 
persons whose “say” is official (unless one 
adopts the view that citizenship is an official 
position).? Since the problem of obligation con- 


1 “Obligation and Consent—II’, American 
Political Science Review, 60 (March, 1966), pp. 
39-52, at 52. 

2 See the suggestions concerning citizenship by 
Joseph Tussman in his Obligation and the Body 
Politic (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960), pp. 1058. 


cerns being obliged to obey public authority, 
the right of each person to care about decisions 
only opens the question again, it does not 
answer it. One may, for example, mutter an 
imprecation against somebody one feels is a 
traitor, but to give equal weight to this unof- 
ficial assessment and to an official judgment of 
treason would be inimical to stable authority as 
well as to justice. It is osiensibly to divide the 
equal right to care from the consequences of 


such a right in practice (which would be true T 


anarchy, something even most “anarchists” 
would never condone), that the issues of ob- 
ligation and authority appear in the first place. 
For obligation is founded on a paradox that 
while each may judge privately, the conse- 
quences of most such judgments do not extend 
very far publicly. Yet though the public judg- 
ment be not mine, I am obligated to obey it. 
An authority is the legitimating of some rights 
to care over others, and hence the allowance 
of some private cares to extend further in 
their public consequences than other private 
cares. 

Between the equal right to care and the dif- 


ferential right to political authority there lies~ 


the gap of obligation, a gap filled by action and 
consent. Granted that each may be concerned, 
may judge privately, why should there be a 
juxtaposition of private (the right to care) and 
public (the right to political authority) judg- 
ments? Yet in fact—including our language— 
we so distinguish. Further, public authority 
carries added prestige over private authority, 
at least in parts of the world where public, po- 
litical roles have been well-articulated. (Geo- 
graphic and historical variables, matters of 
space and time, may be elementary for this dis- 
cussion, since obligation and consent are basic 
to the development of Western political 
thought.) Why should there be public authority 
juxtaposed to private authority, and why 
should this first kind of authority be given ad- 
vantage from the standpoint of individual obli- 
gation? The odds are, in less than mass revolu- 
tionary situations, that most citizens will obey 
legally constituted public authority most of the 
time, especially in crucial matters (e.g., draft- 
card burnings are much less prevalent than 
broken speed limits). As Charles MeIlwain once 
noted, these are the questions central to the 
history of political theory in the West, a long 
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WHY FINAL POLITICAL AUTHORITY IS NECESSARY 


dialogue in which Pitkin has also entered.? The 
answers to these basic “whys” are variegated. 

«(let us try but one more approach, one that 
attempts to answer the second issue raised 
earlier of why men hanker for a “last word”, 
in spite of the apparent diversity of human 
motives and aims. 


Il, WHY A “LAST WORD”? 


My explanation takes the form of a simple 
observation about the action of a small child 
in a special situation. A father brings home a 
package wrapped in colorful paper. Immedi- 
ately the child jumps to the conclusion that the 
paper contains a toy, and is sadly disappointed 
upon finding otherwise. Instead of leaving mat- 

ters at that, however, the child acts out his 

` disappointment in an interesting manner: he 
wraps some old toys in the paper. The child 
now becomes overjoyed, his surrogates satis- 
fying unfulfilled, disappointed expectations 
about what he considers the proper order of 
things. Important to note, he responds to his 
disappointment by reconstructing a more sat- 
isfying, orderly situation. Let us explore this 
event’s significance for political obligation and 
consent, 

Was the child signifying through his play 
that he really accepted the manifest meaning of 
the original event and so went about his unreal 
play, or that he hoped to fulfill his wishes sym- 

—>volically by creating a more satisfactory situa- 
i tion? For political thought this question may 
have significance, though in political theory the 
lack of orderly fulfillment is acted out verbally, 
instead of through gestures, with substitutes 
in the language itself. For example, “sover- 
eignty”, as it evolves from monarch to parlia- 
ment or populace, is such a key term. Thus, 
Locke could judge, for any number of reasons, 
that monarchy had failed, so he substituted the 
legislature as sovereign. And when the parlia- 
ment was not entirely living up to expectations, 
the popular sovereign could be conjoined with 
parliamentary supremacy (Locke’s own am- 
bivalence and the 1832 Reform Bill) or could 
supersede entirely the representative body 
(Rousseau and the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and Citizens). Rousseau, disap- 
pointed with contemporary society as he saw it, 
' substituted with artificial components a new 
society which would conform to his own ex- 


3 In Mellwain’s The Growth of Political Thought 
in the West (New York: Macmillan, 1932), p. 1, 
he quotes from Rousseau: ‘if in the civil order 
there can be any rule of administration legitimate 
and sure” (Social Contract, Book I, Introduction). 
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pectations for political order. From where did 
he derive these expectations? For Rousseau 
they came from his experience in imagining, 
craving and dreaming, as well as from his con- 
scious manipulation of symbols. The shape and 
content of the old corrupt wrapping paper 
(society) were taken from his incorruptible 
(virtuous) images which, in turn, were couched 
in his own corruptible body and mind which 
needed individual reformation. His disap- 
pointed reaction to a society which did not ful- 
fill his expectations was not despair alone 
(though there was that too) but reconstruction. 
Indeed, the reconstruction in the Social Con- 
tract could have been a means of escaping the 
pessimism found in his Second Discourse, the 
Contract being a kind of gigantic ideal self for 
Rousseau, as well as an ideal state for the rest 
of mankind.4 

It is suggested here that in simple reconstruc- 
tive gestures employed to satisfy unfulfilled 
expectations concerning proper order lies one 
answer for why final authority is deemed neces- 
sary. This “inarticulate intelligence’, as 
Michael Polanyi calls it,’ is found in children 
and seems inescapable throughout life. Even 
the anarchist Proudhon, whose response to the 
blight of political order was that most amor- 
phous of panaceas, “justice”, substituted for ` 
corrupt political order not disorder but a re- 
construction in the form of mutualistic, con- 
tractual organization. When one examines the 
political thought of anyone from peasant to 
philosopher, one should allow for these sub- 
stitutive myths functioning to order disordered 
experience. Contrary to St. Paul’s dictum, 
adults do not “put away childish things” but 
only incorporate them into more mature lin- 
guistic responses. The ordering drive in adults 


4See Rousseau’s Troisième lettre à Male- 
sherbes, 26 janvier, 1762 (Hachette ed., X, 304-6), 
as cited in Ernst Cassirer, The Question of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, trans. by Peter Gay (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954), p. 95; 
Jean Starobinski, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, La 
Transparence et L’ obstacle (Paris: Librairie Plon, 
1957), passim. As Starobinski warns in another 
place, however, the relationships between Rous- 
seau’s political theory and “les tendances les plus 
singulières de sa personalité,’’ should not pretend 
to explain the originality of his philosophy, but 
only to connect the needs of personality to the 
needs of philosophy. “La pensée politique de 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” in Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, ed. by Samuel Band-Bovy et al., (Neuchâtel: 
Editions de la Baconnitre, 1962), p. 99. 

‘Personal Knowledge (New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1964), pp. 77ff. 
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may be an immature residue articulated in 
mature symbols at various levels of sophistica- 
tion, so that protracted self-consciousness 
about this drive could lead to painful conse- 
quences for both individual and society. For 
most persons, most of the time, there is littl 
if any consciousness about this muted intel 
ligence. During times of extreme crisis—th2 
present nuclear age being one such period—th2 
fundamentals of order are probed consciously, 
however,.as men inquire again into why thers 
need be a last say and why consent to a polit- 
ical order which represents this last say proves 
necessary. As Lawrence Durrell notes about the 
effects of war in one of his novels, 


He was not to know, however, how much worse 
than simple death a war could be, with its power 
to deaden and whip the sensibility into emptiness; 
he was not to foresee the dreadful post-war world 
which became a frantic hunt, not for values, bet 
for the elementary feelings upon which any sense 
of community is founded.® 


III. THE ROLE OF LANGUAGE 


The third problem relevant to the presert 
discussion is how language functions in situe- 
tions of authority and obligation. In the case 
of obligation and consent, it is suggested thet 
words are important as words only in that they 
represent symbolically and artificially an order 
which exists nowhere in the actual daily lives 
of persons, but an order that creates satisfaz- 
tions out of all proportion to its actuality. This 
means that the concepts of obligation and con- 
sent, together with their more mundane, cal- 
loquial equivalents, function to satisfy emo- 
tionally, esthetically, intellectually, and so oa, 
without necessarily describing actual political 
life. Or better still, the fashioning of such sub- 
stitutive myths forms part—maybe a large 
part—of political reality. Hence, when we sey 
there is a “need” for order, a “need” for final 
authority, we are not saying that order ard 
authority tangibly exist at all times and places, 
but that the needs do. These needs arise out 3f 
the experience of life, from the unfulfilled ex- 
pectations for order which must be acted out to 
their perfection, first in gestures and later in 
speech, perhaps only because man shares wish 
other animals an inarticulate intelligence as a 
creature who participates in etiquettes for tie 
joy and from the habit of it. 

Man, a participating, recreating animal, is 
a political animal. But at this level—and tae 
small child is not far-removed from the chim- 


e The Dark Labyrinth (New York: EB. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1962), p. 62. 
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panzee in level of inarticulate intelligence— 
even some of the non-human animals are po- 
litical. What we ascribe to the political, how-\. 
ever, is a rich symbolism built upon advanced” 
languages and cultures, strictly human enter- 
prises. But what explains our perennial return 
to issues of consent, obligation and final au- 
thority may be pre-discursive, stretching back 
before the advent of the individual and col- 
lective civilized accretions we have today, as 
Rousseau once made clear. If this be true, 
then we may express this explanation in lin- 
guistic forms without having to analyze only 
the language for clues to this explanation. 
Language provides a screen through which 
such primordial experiences pass. Except in the 
sense that we habitually identify politics with 
talk and only man talks, man may not be the! 
only political animal. Or at least man is not a 
political animal because he alone possesses the 
gift of discursive speech. I am arguing that 
Oxford philosophy may raise vital questions, 
as Professor Pitkin has demonstrated, but the 
ultimate answers to these questions (barring 
the inevitable fact that adult humans usually 
answer questions in linguistic forms) need not 
yield linguistic explanations. It satisfies me 
that man needs political order of some kind, 
but I am not sure that we have yet answered 
why there is this need. The simple explanation 
offered here is but another attempt. 


IV. WHY OBEY? “sy 


Yet why should we obey public authority? 
Why not turn our backs on pre-discursive, 
inarticulate modes of intelligence? The answer 
to this may be put in the form of another ques- 
tion. Could most people afford to turn their 
backs, even if they wished? One obeys because 
of the personal repercussions of not obeying. 
But these repercussions may involve psychic 
discomforts as well as physical punishments, 
related to both the well-known intolerance for 
disobedience exhibited by public officials and 
to the psychological durability of given indi- 
viduals. In other words, some are more capable 
of disobedience than others, they tolerate the 
ambiguities attendant upon not fulfilling their 
expectations through allegiance to rules of po- 
litical games; that is, their capacities for inde- 
pendent decisions are greater. Yet is there not ; 
a threshold for every person, or for the vasi 
majority of persons, beyond which unstable 
political expectations can lead to psychological 
anomalies and even mental illness?” Con- 


7 Two thought-provoking articles on the psy- 
chology of obedience among Americans have been 
published by Stanley Milgram. See his ‘“Be- 
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versely, is there any guarantee that those most 
tolerant of ambiguity are actually the health- 
jest psychological specimens? Granting the 
interdependence of culture and personality, 
could it be that this threshold of tolerance for 
disorder is lower in nations with long traditions 
of obligation and consent, and hence long 
histories of orderly existence? Why men should 
feel obliged to obey public authority and why 
they should consent even tacitly to such ob- 
ligation may be matters as much for the clin- 
ical psychologist as for the political scientist 
and philosopher. Or perhaps, as I have sug- 
gested elsewhere, the history of political theory 
has long concerned itself with such clinical 
questions.’ It seems doubtful that the subjects 


«ef consent and obligation, any more than the 


~ question of power, can escape these considera- 
tions. No doubt, all three subjects, consent, 
obligation and power, are closely related, 
Though one may not be able to state why, in 
every circumstance, one ought to obey a law, 
one might be able to specify in given times and 
places, why persistent feelings of obligation 
endure, and to predict why, under given condi- 
tions, this or that person must obey.’ 


V. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the long dialogue about obliga- 
tion in the history of Western political thought 


_havioral Study of Obedience,” Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, 67 (1963), pp. 371-378; 
and “Some Conditions of Obedience and Dis- 
obedience to Authority,” Human Relations, 18 
(1965), pp. 57-76. 

8 “The Clinical Approach to Organization 
Theory,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 9 
(August, 1965), pp. 215-234, at 220. 

? See for example, Margaret Mead, “Public 
Opinion Mechanisms Among Primitive Peoples,” 
in Public Opinion and Propaganda, ed. by Daniel 
Katz et al. (New York: Dryden Press, 1954), pp. 
87-94; and Erik Erikson, Childhood and Society 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1950), Part Four. 
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may be an inescapable aspect of the connec- 
tion between culture and personality. Thus, 
symbol and psyche continuously interact, with 
psychic needs dominating in most instances 
simply because most persons do not worry 
excessively about linguistic problems. But in 
crisis times the interaction between word and 
need becomes more apparent, calling our atten- 
tion once again to the fact that how we express 
ourselves politically limits our imagination and 
hence our field of action. Here the political 
philosopher performs his vital role as the 
Socratic midwife of ideas. This periodic re- 
examination of political terms proves neces- 
sary for the survival of mankind. Cultures 
change, issuing new political challenges for 
human survival. Only by articulating these 
challenges and then re-opening the matter of 
how we shall respond to them, do we gain some 
measure of autonomy. 

But the autonomy we gain is never complete 
for anyone, and remains only a potential for 
most. Linguistic analysis, the province of 
philosophers, opens again the question of ob- 
ligation and consent, as the question must be 
explored in an age threatened by nuclear de- 
struction, but the answer to the question comes 
not only from philosophy but from the be- 
havioral, habitual dimensions of political life. 
As the utopians have seen, answers to political 
questions flow from the environment as much, 
if not more, than they do from individuals. To 
change our political point of view, therefore, 
we must concentrate on forces working for 
heteronomy in nature and society, as well as 
on forces tending toward autonomy in the in- 
dividual. Environmental factors may largely 
be out of the reach of articulate, linguistic in- 
telligence, the philosophic domain, but well 
within the province of inarticulate intelligence, 
the behavioral area. For an answer to the ques- 
tion, “What ought to be done in politics?”’—a 
question at the base of political ethics—a syn- 
thesis between philosophy and behavioral sci- 
ence may prove invaluable. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE EDITOR: 


Now I know how the Republicans felt in 
November 1964. Aghast. I know also what it is 
to be apathetic in a political process. Frus- 
trated. I know, moreover, what one must be to 
read the Revrew. A mathematician. 

Yes, I do remember that you sent me a ques- 
tionnaire some time ago asking my preference 
as to the type and variety of articles I would 
like to see in future issues of the Review. I was 
apathetic. I didn’t return the questionnaire. 
I relied on the good taste and vision of others 
who took the trouble to fill out that question- 
naire and return it. Now I am frustrated. My 
preferences are among what was manifestly the 
minority of responses you did receive. I am 
aghast. 

This outburst of passion from one apathetic, 
still, small voice is a plaintive cry for reason. It 
is a direct result of an evening spent reading the 
September issue. There is but one article in it— 
PI not specify which cne—that does not read 
as though written with the aid of a computer, 
or in some cases, actually written by a com- 
puter itself. Moreover, that computer wes 
programmed to turn out lower-case Greek 
letters, mathematic symbols, and such recur- 
rent cant words and phrases as ‘‘stochastic,” 
probabilistic,” ‘cognitive dissonance,” ‘‘deci- 
sion-making processes,” “simulation,” ‘‘vari- 
ance,” and more. 

May I make a belated suggestion? It is a sug- 
gestion, I realize now, that should have been an 
your questionnaire. Could future issues of the 
Review come out in two editions? One of these 
could continue to be called the AMERICAN 
PouiticaL Science Review. It would earry 
articles dealing with political science. For tha 
other edition I offer the title American Com- 
puter Fondlers’ Review. It would carry articles 
of the type represented by most of those in the 
September issue. 

C. W. HARRINGTON 

Seatile, Washington 


(Eprror’s nore: “Observe always that every- 
thing is the result of a change, and get used to 
thinking that there is nothing Nature loves so wall 
as to change existing forms and to make new ones 
like them”: Marcus Aurelius, Meditations.) 


To TRE EDITOR: 


Raymond Wolfinger and John Osgood Field 
(“Political Ethos and the Structure of City 


S 


Government,” this Revisw, June, 1966) ap- 
parently wish to test the proposition that one 
can predict the incidence of certain forms of 
government (nonpartisanship, the council-man- 
ager system, at-large elections) and certain 
urban policies (broad civil service coverage, 
comprehensive planning, and large expendi- 
tures on urban renewal) by knowing the pro- 
portion of foreign stock in a city’s population 
in 1960. Naturally, they don’t think that every 
city that is more than half foreign stock will 
have all the above attributes, but they think 
(page 312 of their article) that “it is not un- 
tenable to assume” that there will be a Riot 
tistical association” between the proportion of 
foreign stock and certain institutions and pol- 
icies. 

We leave to the reader to decide for himself 
how plausible such a theory is. For ourselves, 
we find it rather implausible. It is hard to be- 
lieve that anyone should suppose that one vari- 
able, in large cities operating under the con- 
straints of state law and coping with diverse 
traditions, economies, personalities, migration 
patterns, party organizations, historical acci- 
dents, leaders, and issues, could be the cause 
of the pattern of institutions and policies of 
those cities. We are not surprised to learn that 
the theory is easily disproved. 

What we cannot leave to the reader is the sy 
suggestion, advanced by Wolfinger and Field 
with no justification that we can find, that this 
theory is in fact our theory. It is not. It is true, 
as our critics point out, that some passages in 
City Politics are vaguer than they should be. 
But if one wishes to clarify and test our theory, 
surely the procedure is not to assume that no 
clarification is necessary, that every person of 
foreign stock is an “ethnic,” that each ethnic 
shares a common “ethos,” and that once those 
ethnics find themselves in the majority they 
will proceed at once to write into law their 
shared preference for certain institutions and 
policies. Wolfinger and Field state that two 
passages in City Politics suggest that we share 
the Wolfinger-Field interpretation of our theory 
but on examining the pages in question (55 and 
169), we find the word “ethos” is not even. 
mentioned and that, indeed, the two passages 
contain a summary, not of our theory, but of 
(in the first instance) Oliver William’s typology 
of city governments and (in the second) Edgar 
Sherbenou’s analysis of council-manager cities 
in Illinois. 

We make certain assertions about attitudes, 
not institutions. Our theory suggests that cer- 
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tain groups, provisionally defined along lines 
of income and ethnicity, have conflicting views 
about the nature and purpose of politics; one of 

«these sets of attitudes evaluates political action 
‘principally in terms of benefits to oneself and 
one’s family, the other takes important ac- 
count of what the person conceives to be the 
good of the community “as a whole.” 

Our theory does not assert that the attitudes 
in question will be translated into institutional 
form. What we do say is that when an issue 
arises the cleavage will be along the lines de- 
scribed. That Boston, for example, has not 
discarded the nonpartisan system that was 
foisted upon it by the Yankee-dominated leg- 
islature many years ago does not prove that the 
‘immigrant ethos” has not prevailed in that 

rtHat city at various times since; it may be that 
“Gmmigrant ethos” politicians found ways of 
turning nonpartisanship to their advantage or 
that they compromised, giving it up in order 
to have something that they wanted even more. 

Even if Wolfinger and Field thought it proper 
to expect our ethos theory to predict the dis- 
tribution of institutions from the distribution 
of ethnic attributes (omitting the intervening 
steps of attitude formation, issue development, 
end policy leadership), we find it incredible 
that they should assume that the proper mea- 
sure of “ethos” is the proportion of foreign 
stock in a population. This throws into one 
category upper-class Jews and lower-class 

~Polish Catholics, French Canadians and En- 
. glish Canadians, northern urban Germans and 
southern rural Italians. Small wonder that the 
relative size of such a heterogenous group 
shows little or no relationship with whether a 
city has a nonpartisan ballot—especially since 
the ballot was probably adopted thirty or forty 
years ago and the “ethnics” are measured in 
1960. (The same can be said of the residual 
group—the ‘“Americans”’—into which Wolf- 
inger and Field lump Boston Yankees, Ozark 
mountaineers, Texas oilmen, poor Negroes, and 
Iowa farmers.) If we are guilty of loose writing, 
they are right to correct us (though in the book 
and article we try to distinguish among at least 
some of these groups); if they want to test our 
hypotheses, however, they ought not to make 
up their own and then claim they took them 
from us. 

If Wolfinger and Field want to try to dis- 
prove our theory, rather than one of their own 
which they father upon us, one way to do it 
would be to show that when the issues in ques- 
tion have arisen the Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
upper-middle class and the “newer races” have 
not been on the (opposite) sides predicted. 
They might, for example, look at the activists 
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who supported and opposed the measures in 
question. The element of ethos is easier to 
identify from leadership behavior than from 
aggregate voting data. Voting data are relevant, 
of course, providing that the Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant upper-middle-class voters can be 
distinguished from the “immigrant ethos” ones. 
But one should not expect to understand a vote 
taken perhaps 50 years ago by looking at the 
proportion of the city’s population that is of 
foreign stock now. 

An even better way of trying to disprove our 
theory would be to show by attitudinal research 
that the Anglo-Saxon Protestant upper-middle- 
class and the “newer races” do not in fact have 
the pattern of ideas and values that our theory 
alleges. Showing this would not prove that they 
did not have these ideas and values 50 years 
ago, of course, but it would certainly mean that 
present-day voting, even if it exhibits the pat- 
tern predicted by the theory, cannot be ex- 
plained by it. 

Unfortunately, these tests cannot be applied 
merely ‘by feeding figures from the Munici- 
pal Yearbook and like sources into a computer. 
Nevertheless, we have been doing our best in 
various ways to disprove our theory. Our study 
of voting behavior on municipal public expen- 
ditures (this Review, December, 1964) tested 
some aspects of it. (Incidentally, although 
Wolfinger and Field cite this article they do not 
come to grips with its findings.) In studies 
that are as yet unpublished, we have examined 
voting behavior on a variety of non-expendi- 
ture municipal issues. Currently we are making 
an attitudinal survey in two cities. Eventually, 
perhaps, the theory will be found wanting— 
although so far we have little reason to think 
so—but at least it will have had a fair trial. 

We take it somewhat amiss that our objec- 
tions to Wolfinger and Field’s procedures were 
not put before the readers of the Ruvinw along 
with their article. One of us (Wilson) pointed 
out to the authors nine months before the ar- 
ticle appeared that the theory they were dis- 
cussing was not ours. If they did not feel dis- 
posed to revise the article, they might at least 
have noted our objections in a footnote. In- 
stead they blandly thank Wilson for “advice 
and comments,” make a pro forma declaration 
(p. 311) that the “ethos theory does not refer 
to the actual incidence” of government forms 
and policies, and then go right ahead to assert 
(pp. 3824-325) that their findings upset our 
theory. We find this kind of behavior in schol- 
ars very hard to- understand. 

James Q. WILSON 
5 Epwarp C. BANFIELD 
Harvard University 
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To THE EDITOR: 


We found Wilson’s comments on our first 
draft helpful and thought it polite to thank him 
for them, but we did not feel obliged to revisa 
the article to reflect his views rather than ours. 

Ther2 are two main points at issue: what 
Banfield and Wilson said in City Politics, and 
what would constitute valid procedures for 
verifying their propositions. 

One of the “three main lines of analysis” in 
City Politics “concerns the political ethos and 
emphasizes the fundamental cleavage between 
the public-regarding, Anglo-Saxon Protestant, 
middle-class ethos and the private-regarding, 
lower-class, immigrant ethos” (p. 329). “Pub- 
lic-regardingness” includes preferences for the 
various governmental forms and policies men- 
tioned in the first paragraph of the precedinz 
letter. “People who are decidedly public-re- 
garding or decidedly private-regarding on one 
matter tend to be so on all matters” (ibid... 
Earlier studies reported that cities with ‘“pri- 
vate-rezarding”’ governmental institutions had 
larger foreign-stock populations. Banfield and 
Wilson cited these studies in support of their 
theory, apparently untroubled by doubts 
about their relevance. Their second thoughts 
on this score seem to have come only after reac- 
ing our study, which found no such relatior- 
ships. Unlike the studies which they cited, we 
did control for such factors as state laws, region, 
city size, and other population characteristics. 

Not only did Banfield and Wilson accept 
these 3arlier findings as support for their 
theory, they also asserted on pages 55 and 16% 
that the preferences of a city’s residents would 
be reflected in its governmental forms and pol- 
icies. While we agree that both passages are 
“vaguer than they should be,” it is difficult te 
find in either of them support for the presert 
claim that they represent the thought of 
Williams and Sherbenou rather than that of 
Banfield and Wilson. 

We did not attribute to Banfield and Wilson 
the belief that one variable is “the cause” of 
cities’ institutions and policies, but we dic 
read City Politics as saying that the prevailing 
ethos in a city is of some importance in this 
respect. The basic issue is the validity of our 
assumption (which also used to be Banfield 
and Wilson’s) that there is a relationship be- 
tween the attitudes of a city’s residents and the 
nature of its institutions and policies. Banfield 
and Wilson’s letter seems to deny that the im- 
pact of the dominant ethos can be discerned 
through the tangle of other independent vari- 
ables. As we said, we think that if the “publis- 
regarding” and “private-regarding” ethics are 
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as important as Banfield and Wilson assert, 
their effects should be observable in the ag- 
gregate, if the data analysis includes the con- 
trols that we used. The 1960 foreign-stock pop-»~ 
ulation, incidentally, is a fairly accurate reflec- ` 
tion of cities’ composition over the past two 
generations, with the exceptions noted in our 
article. 

We agree that the foreign-stock population 
includes a vast and disparate array of social 
types, as does the category of “old American.” 
These two groupings are so broad as to be 
meaningless. We said as much in our article. 
But until now, Banfield and Wilson have taken 
the opposite position. In City Politics they 
said that the first hypothesis “that might be 
derived from our discussion of ethos” is “that 
in all social classes the proportion. of voters- 
who are decidedly public-regarding is higher: 
among Protestants than among other ethnic 
groups” (p. 235). Throughout the book upper- 
middle-class Jews are said to be as ‘‘public- 
regarding” as Protestants, and there are one 
or two terse and casual suggestions that Polish- 
Americans are particularly likely to be “pri- 
vate-regarding.” Their subsequent article ex- 
tended this latter characterization to people of 
Czech descent. Otherwise, Banfield and Wilson 
have not heretofore distinguished among vari- 
ous kinds of ethnics or old-stock Americans. 
We are pleased that they have come around 
to our point of view. 

It is also a good thing that they are now doing. 
research to verify their theory. Their finding 
that voters of Polish and Czech descent tend 
to be opposed to municipal expenditures in 
Cuyahoga County -and Chicago is interesting, 
but it is not evidence that these voters are also 
opposed to the city manager plan, nonpartisan 
elections, or any of the other alleged elements 
of ‘‘public-regardingness.’”’ We are also pleased 
that Banfield and Wilson share our belief in the 
need for clarifying their theory; pages 806-310 
and 324-326 of our article should be of some 
help to them. 

RAYMOND E. WOLFINGER 
Joun Osaoop FIELD 
Stanford University 


To THE EDITOR: 


T’d like to add a long footnote to a long foot- : 
note in Jack Walker’s, “A Critique of the 
Elitist Theory of Democracy,” (this REVIEW, 
June, 1966). In footnote 13, Walker cites Her- 
bert McClosky’s “Consensus and Ideology in 
American Politics,” as furnishing important 
data to support the view that it is elite con- 
sensus and the apathy of relatively “un- 
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democratic’? masses that makes contemporary 
“democracy” work. McClosky’s conclusions 

< are questionable at many points, but there are 
two issues raised by his article which are 
closely related to Walker’s critique and which I 
want to comment on. 

First is the question: where does the trouble 
come from, when and if “democracy” is not 
practiced, or is threatened? Despite his more 
general position that mass apathy is functional 
for democracy, McClosky points out that 
there are risks involved when large numbers of 
people do not “grasp the essential principles” of 
the Constitution, As examples of these risks, 
he cites support for Senator McCarthy, the 
John Birch Society and the Impeach Earl 

~¢Warren campaign. Within the context of his 
‘argument, “these risks” appear to be examples 

” of what may happen when previously apathetic, 
confused masses become politically involved. 
And yet it seems clear that the activities of 
dissatisfied “‘elite’’ groups have played a sig- 
nificant role in such causes. Can one discuss 
McCarthyism without noting the role of public 
officials and party activists in encouraging and 
condoning his activities! Can one discuss the 
Birch Society without noting sympathy it re- 
ceives from elected officials, not to mention 
delegates at the 1964 Republican convention. 
(It would be fascinating to know if MeClosky’s 
data might look different if based on the 1964 
Jather than the 1956 conventions.) Can one 
deal with the Impeach Earl Warren campaign 
without noting the widespread attacks on the 
Supreme Court by prominent elected officials 
and political activists? These phenomena are 
not merely examples of mass support for ‘‘un- 
democratic” causes. The point is this: Mc- 
Closky’s argument tends toward an over- 
simplified picture of “democracy” maintained 
by political elites while threatened from time to 
time by nonpolitical masses. He fails to take 
into account the other side of the picture: the 
damage that can be done, both passively and 
actively, by relatively small numbers of “un- 
democratic” political activists. 

The second point concerns McClosky’s 
assumption that America is, in fact, a ‘“democ- 
racy.” This assumption is nowhere discussed 
and the failure to discuss it leads to confusion. 

, IE we simply assume “democracy” exists, then, 
given McClosky’s data, it seems natural to 
conclude that this existence must be related to 
elite behavior, since elites seem to have the 
more democratic attitudes. If, on the other 
hand, we assume America falls seriously short 
of approximately democratic norms in certain 
areas, then we cannot be sure what conclusions 
to draw from McClosky’s data. Perhaps the 
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elite is responsible for these failures to achieve 
democracy, perhaps not. Carrying this point a 
step further: in an area such as social and 
ethnic equality where failure to approximate 
democratic norms is infamous, McClosky’s 
data indicate both elite and mass publie 
divided around the 50% mark—for and against. 
What does this tell us about where the re- 
sponsibility for failure lies? Not, very much. To 
create ‘‘democracy” by assumption, as Mce- 
Closky does, prematurely closes crucial ques- 
tions for those concerned with concretely re- 
lating mass and elite behavior to the degree of 
“democracy” achieved in particular areas. It is 
good that Walker, Christian Bay and others 
have re-opened these matters. 
Lewis Lirsitz 
University of North Carolina 


To THE EDITOR: 


In his “Summary Report” (this Review, 60, 
354-865), Dr. Deutsch advances conclusions 
and prescriptions which are fraught with far- 
reaching implications for the foreign and 
national security policies of the United States, 
The following comments are addressed to the 
evidence which Dr. Deutsch adduces in support 
of said conclusions and prescriptions. 

“Although, under the rubric Evidence, Dr. 
Deutsch refers (p. 355) to findings derived from 
the analysis of the French, West German, 
British and American elite press; public 
opinion polls; surveys of arms control pro- 
posals; and a collection of “aggregative data 
about actual behavior,” he bases his conclusions 
mainly and explicitly upon evidence derived 
from elite interviews conducted in the summer 
of 1964. Among the various kinds of evidence 
adduced, this item occupies by far the rela- 
tively largest space of the “Summary.” Its 
salience can be easily derived by coding. In- 
deed, Dr. Deutsch’s quantitative and literary 
emphasis leaves no doubt about the heavy 
weight he assigns to the evidence of elite inter- 
views 1964. 

According to Dr. Deutsch, these interviews 
were conducted with 147 French and 173 West 
German respondents. Although he writes 
(p. 358) that these interviews “are discussed at 
considerable length elsewhere,” he does not 
disclose the place where this lengthy discussion 
can be found. He does not provide any infor- 
mation on the criteria for the selection of the 
aforementioned respondents, for the choice of 
season and calendar year, and the structure, if 
any, of the interviews. His samples seem unduly 
small, raising questions as to whether Dr. 
Deutsch’s research design is well grounded in 
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statistical and sampling techniques. The “Sum- 
mary” does not furnish any answers to some 
formidable epistemological questions. Of these, 
the one about the appropriate determination of 
equivalences—how, for example, do the values 
of the French and the German elite equate with 
each other—is one of the most puzzling. Dr. 
Deutsch may have answered this question to his 
and everybody else’s satisfaction. Yet, in ordar 
to obtain professional acceptance, Dr. Deutsch’s 
findings, as set forth in the “Summary,” would 
have to be supported by an explicit statement 
of the operations which he employed in adjust- 
ing his tabulations to cultural divergencies. 
There are significant differences in the forma- 
tion and the value patterns, the location in the 
social structure and the political role of the 
French and the German elite respectively. 
Upon these, Dr. Deutsch does not dwell, leav- 
ing his solution to the most difficult problem of 
cross-national opinion surveys to the reader’s 
imagination. Certainly, in the “Summary,” tae 
basis for inferring from elite survey to national 
attitudes is not made explicit. From the ‘“Sum- 
mary,” it is impossible to ascertain whether tae 
composition of Dr. Deutsch’s samples providad 
for sufficient sub-samples for each identifiable 
relevant element in the respective natioral 
elites. 

It is not clear from his wording whether Dr. 
Deutsch bases his Conclusions, specificaly 
Conclusion 3 entitled “The Desire for Wicer 
Arms Control and Disarmament” (p. 364), 
upon & common Franco-German elite consensus 
or upon some kind of congruent consensus of 
each nation’s elite groups. In either case what- 
ever he does conclude could become meaningful 
only if it were derived from the consensus of 
elite groups that are equivalent. Apparently 
unimpressed by the peculiar properties of his 
samples, Dr. Deutsch proceeds to infer, with- 
out further explicating such procedure, a 
European and not merely a separate or joint 
French and German consensus. Under Con- 
clusion 5, entitled “The Possible European 
Support for a Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,” (p. 864) Dr. Deutsch writes—ais 
words being reproduced here without deletion 
in order to foreclose any “out of context” mis- 
understanding—as follows: 

Under these conditions of European polities, 
the most nearly acceptable approach to arms con- 
trol and disarmament might be an international 
agreement limiting the possession of nuclear 
weapons to those five powers now possessing 
them: the United States, Britain, France, the 
Soviet Union, and Communist China. 

These five are the governments in control of the 
five countries whose special importance is recog- 
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nized in the United Nations Charter by giving 
them the status of Permanent Members of the 
United Nations Security Council. The legal statu 

of Communist China is currently blocked in this’ 
respect, but her acquisition of a nuclear device 
has been tacitly tolerated by all other nuclear 
powers; and an explicit or tacit nuclear modus 
vivendi with Communist China does not seem 
unacceptable to European leaders. 


As will be noted, the alleged consensus of 
French and German elite groups—or is it a 
Franco-German elite consensus?—now becomes 
the consensus of “European leaders.” Leaving 
aside the question as to what is meant by 
“European leaders,” it suffices here to point out 


that none of the research procedures of Dr- 5 


Deutsch’s study, as set forth in the ‘Summary,’ 
has as its stated purpose the investigation oi ~ 
what “European leaders,” as a class, do or do 
not find acceptable about anything—not to 
speak of “an explicit or tacit modus vivendi 
with Communist China.” I venture to presume 
that the set of wide-ranging conclusions ad- 
vanced under #5, are based upon Dr. Deutsch’s 
intuitive judgment. There is nothing wrong 
about intuitive judgments in matters of inter- 
national politics, for most really important 
international issues are not as yet susceptible to 
any other kind of judgment. A conclusion 
intuitively arrived at and unsupported by 
empirical data should be clearly distinguished 
from the kind of insights which as elaborate awl 
methodological apparatus as that designed by 
Dr. Deutsch and his associates is supposed to 
afford. 

My uneasiness about exactly how relevant 
are Dr. Deutsch’s conclusions to that im- 
mensely complex composite of French, German 
and European attitudes, elite or “mass,” is not 
diminished by discrepancies between his find- 
ings and mine based upon hundreds of open- 
ended interviews accorded me, in various sea- 
sons of the last three years, by British, French, 
German, Italian, Greek, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Monagasque and other European leaders. 

Particularly striking is the discrepancy be- 
tween Dr. Deutsch’s fincings and mine on issues 
which he subsumes under the heading “‘Atti- 
tudes Toward Arms Control,” sub-heading 
“The Lack of Popular Support for National: 
Nuclear Deterrents and MLF Proposals” {p. 
363). Be it noted that the evidence specifically 
adduced by Dr. Deutsch for ‘lack of popular 
support” (the italics are mine) consists of elite 
data, 1e., data obtained from interviews with 
the aforementioned 147 French and 173 West 
German respondents. How Dr. Deutsch de- 
duces from these somewhat parsimonious sam- 
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ples, drawn from a far from homogeneous popu- 

lation, the attitudes of some 50 million French- 

en and some 60 million Germans, this formi- 

¢ dable and intriguing operation is not explained. 
Dr. Deutsch writes (p. 863) as follows: 


... Although clear majorities reject the main 
arguments in favor of a national nuclear deter- 
rent, French respondents are exactly divided be- 
tween 46 per cent who feel that such a deterrent 
still is worth its cost, and the same proportion who 
feel that it is not. 


There is no such division in West Germany, where 

the thrifty rejection of a national nuclear deter- 

rent as not worth its cost is backed by a landslide 

majority of 95 per cent of the 163 German re- 
7 _Spondents commenting on this point. (italics 
y added). ... 


From the subsequent discussion (p. 363) we 

learn that only a small minority of the French 

- respondents who volunteered comment, favor 
“a multilateral force under NATO,” while this 
proposal—presumably the aborted one for a 
fleet of surface vessels armed with Polaris mis- 
siles and manned by mixed crews—‘‘divides the 
(German) elites exactly.” According to Dr. 
Deutsch, a European multilateral force “would 
be more popular among the elites in France,” 
whereas, in Germany, a “solid 80 per cent ex- 
press their opposition.” Notwithstanding 
these disparate proportions Dr. Deutsch holds 

that the “pattern of responses suggests that 
neither French nor German elites are pressing 
‘at this time for nuclear weapons, either na- 
tional or collective. ...7” 

It is upon these findings that Dr. Deutsch 
rests his most important conclusion as regards 
the desire of French, German and West Euro- 
pean public opinion for “worldwide measures of 
arms control” (p. 365). This desire offers, ac- 
cording to the concluding sentence of the 
“Summary,” valuable opportunities for Amer- 
ican leadership—opportunities that ‘‘must be 
weighed carefully in the balance against any 
policy of predominant or unlimited commit- 
ments on the continent of Asia.” 

Now I have no idea as to the specific ques- 
tions which Dr. Deutsch’s interviewers put to 
their French and German respondents, I can 
only approximate some of these questions by 

. inferences derived from his summaries of the 
“responses; others such as those the interviewers 
must have asked about United States ‘un- 
limited commitments” in Asia, I desist from 
seeking to unravel, for the “Summary” does 
not refer to any relevant responses. 

On the face of it, Dr. Deutsch’s findings 
appear to be fraught with ambiguities which 
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might well be rooted in the interviewing 
strategy. The following example will suffice to 
to show why Dr. Deutsch’s findings should be 
viewed with caution, if not with skepticism: 

“Clear majorities” in France and Germany 
may have rejected—and, as far as I know may 
still reject—the arguments in favor of a “na- 
tional nuclear deterrent.” In the case of France 
this rejection might well be prompted, as the 
available literature seems to indicate, by the 
belief of a large number of Frenchmen that the 
effectiveness of the “national deterrent” does 
not stand in any sensible relationship to the 
cost. In the case of Germany, such cost-effec- 
tiveness calculations are probably not being 
made at all, and, for good measure, are irrele- 
vant anyway. By conventions and agreements 
concluded when the Federal Republic joined 
the West European Union and thus achieved its 
present sovereign status, West Germany uni- 
laterally pledged itself not to acquire biological, 
chemical and nuclear weapons. Educated Ger- 
mans who, when asked whether they wanted to 
acquire nuclear weapons, will answer with an 
emphatic ‘‘yes,” are about as hard to find as 
Americans who, when asked as to whether they 
favor violating the American Constitution, 
will answer in the affirmative. For this same 
reason, it should surprise no one that hardly 
any Germans now back the “project” of a 
“European multilateral nuclear force, inde- 
pendent of NATO,” which: “project,” in- 
cidentally, has not yet been elaborated by any 
European government. In view of the WEU 
restrictions on Germany, such a force would be 
either a Franco-British force or, more likely, 
the French ‘force of dissuasion.” It is difficult 
to see why any sane German should opt for 
such a solution which would seal his country’s 
second-rate status, and exchange the U.S. 
nuclear umbrella for the minuscule French 
nuclear handkerchief. Furthermore, the Ger- 
man public’s lukewarm reaction, as noted by 
Dr. Deutsch, to the MLF proposal, cannot be 
explained, as suggested by him, by a popular 
craving for arms control and disarmament. 
Rather it flows from a most comprehensible and 
justified skepticism towards the military worth 
of the proposed contrivance and the wide 
realization that a MLF would not give 
Germany any tangible share in nuclear weap- 
oury or the making of strategic decisions. Ex- 
actly the same considerations hold for any 
other type of “multilateral nuclear force under 
NATO” under the veto of the American President 
and under the provisions of WEU as now en- 
forced. 

It would be interesting to know as to whether 
Dr. Deutsch’s interviewers asked their respon- 
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dents’ views on the national or collective 
European or NATO possession of defensive 
nuclear weapons such as nuclear land mines and 
short range missiles, ground to ground and 
ground to air, armed with low-yield nuclear 
warheads, From the available literature it 
appears that important segments of the French 
and German elites do desire the possession of 
such weapons and would not cavil were present 
restrictions removed on such weapons of 
limited, non-aggressive purpose. 

More important still, does any bare state- 
ment about European desires for possessing 
nuclear weapons or for being rid of them tell us 
all thai matters. about European attitudes 
towards nuclear and nuclear-related questions? 
Of course, it does not. Although a “plurality” 
or a “majority”? of French elite respondents 
might “reject the main arguments for a nuclear 
deterrent,” the great majority of all French- 
men, elite and mass, want to keep their 
country in the business of nuclear and nuclear- 
related chemical and electronic research and 
development. Not being the least abnormal, 
they went to share in those scientific and tech- 
nological advances which determine with con- 
siderab-e finality a country’s present and future 
place in international economic competition 
and world politics, That similar, if not exactly 
identical aspirations motivate the British and 
the Germans as well as the people of any other 
major European industrial country, this fact 
can be easily ascertained from the professional 
literature as well as the statements of leading 
politicians, businessmen, scientists and the 
editoriels of the press. Whether these aspira- 
tions can or can not be reconciled with the 
“Summary’s” alleged “Desire for Wider Arms 
Control and Disarmament” or the ‘Possible 
European Support for a Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty,” is another matter. Certainly, Dr. 
Deutsch’s findings and conclusions do not shed 
light upon it. 

In sum, the Conclusions appended to the 
“Summary” are based upon inadequate evi- 
dence and are concerned with some, but by no 
means all the issues that need be explored in 
order t> provide an adequate assessment of the 
outlook for “Arms Control in the European 
Political Environment.” In any case, it would 
have been better if Dr. Deutsch had made avail- 
able tc the readers of this Revrew the com- 
plete context of his findings rather than the 
“Summary” which lends itself to polemical ex- 
ploitation rather than furthering the dissemin- 
ation of empirically developed new knowledge. 

Rosert Stravusz-Hurké 

University of Pennsylvania 
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To THE EDITOR: 


In one respect I must take issue with Hans 
Morgenthau’s review of my book Power Trans- 
formed in the June Review. I nowhere suggest - 
that “political power is evil” or that “the ra- 
tional means of getting rid of political power 
are at hand.” Such anarchistie viewpoints are 
wholly anathema to me. I nowhere suggest that 
there is a ‘‘qualitative equation of man’s power 
over nature and man’s power over man,” if I 
understand his meaning here. On the contrary, 
in this and other books of mine, I emphasize 
the contrast between our increasing techno- 
logical efficiency and our persistent political 
inefficiency. The contrast was never so glaringly 
exposed as in the age of atomic energy. 

“Technological change,” says Professor 
Morgenthau, “is in essence politically apie 7 
alent.” In essence, perhaps—but not wholly. 
I express the optimistic note—contrary to 
scholarly mores—that the nuclear bomb is a 
major deterrent against future world wars. 

R. M. MACIVER 

Palisades, New York 


To THR EDITOR: 


In the September, 1966, AMERICAN POLITICAL 
Science Review, I read with interest Mr. Jay 
Goodman’s review of my recent book, Council- 
Manager Government: The Political Thought of. 
Its Founder, Richard S. Childs, His use at vari- y 
ous points of such adjectives as “refreshing” 
and “excellent” to describe my monograph 
were gratifying; however, I must respond to two 
observations made by Mr. Goodman. 

In describing Childs’s model of municipal 
government, I employ the term “machine 
model,” for that is the terminology of scientific 
management or Taylorism of which Childs’s 
thinking is a part. Mr. Goodman reveals, I be- 
lieve, his own void in this area by confusing the 
“machine model” of Taylorism with the “ma~ 
chine” of big city politicos. Informed students 
of urban politics, and American intellectual his- 
tory, should not be confused by these terms and 
their completely unrelated meanings. 

My major concern with Mr. Goodman’s 
analysis is that he brushes aside empirical find- 
ings, which reveal the inconsistencies of coun- | 
cil-manager doctrine and practice, with the ap- 
parent conclusion that since council-manager 
government has been “widely adopted,” never 
mind the facts. Those of the behavioral per- 
suasion will find that kind of attitude utterly 
untenable, for if facts are at odds with doctrine 
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political scientists will want to know that, and government, are no substitute for empirical and 
they will not be deterred by sloganeering about scientific analyses. 
_ “success.” In brief, claims of “victory” for a 3 Jony P. Bast 
< political institution, such as council-manager East Carolina College 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Responsible Electorate. By V. O. Kay, JR. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1966. Pp. xxi, 158.) 


It is a great tragedy that V. O. Key did not 
live to complete his brilliant contribution to 
American scholarship. Uniquely in his genera- 
tion of political scientists, he combined a pro- 
found knowledge of the institutional structure 
of American politics with a sure grasp of 
quantitative methods and a sophisticated in- 
terest in the developing promise of “behavioral” 
research. As a respected elder statesman in a 

eld largely populated by younger men, he 
filled a role which no one has inherited from 
him. His premature death was a great loss to 
all those concerned with a systematic under- 
standing of political behavior. 

V. O. Key left unfinished a short manuscript 
in which he had undertaken to use polling data 
from the presidential elections of 1936 through 
1960 to assess the influence of ‘issues, events 
and candidates” “on the movements of voters 
across party lines.” Milton Cummings has com- 
pleted the five chapters of exposition; the con- 
cluding chapter, unfortunately, remains a bare 
two pages of notes on which Key apparently 
intended to expand. Professor Arthur Maass 
has written a brief forward. 

Since we do not know how Key would have 
summarized the data with which his book deals 
we cannot properly assess his argument. It is 
clear, however, that he intended to demonstrate 
that “voters are not fools” and that they are 
indeed “moved by concern about central and 
relevant questions of public policy, of govern- 
mental performance, and of executive per- 
sonality.” There is some reason to believe that 
he meant this book as an antidote to what he 
took to be overstatements growing out of em- 
pirical revelations of ignorance and disinterest 
among the electorate. It is interpreted as such 
by Professor Maass who greets the book as “‘a 
happy event for those who are optimistic about 
democracy.” 

Is political man rational, ag Professor Maass 
concludes from Key’s data? If this statement is 
intended to mean that the average citizen care- 


+ fully informs himself on questions of govern- 


mental policy and votes for the party or candi- 
date who comes closest to his own ideological 
pattern, the answer is certainly no. The answer 
is still no if one considers only that minority of 
the electorate who move from one party slate 
to another from one election to the next. This 
has been the repeated finding of careful surveys 


of the national population, and the data Key 
presents do not challenge it. 

If rational means the ability of the average 
citizen to respond in ways meaningful to him to 
the flow of political stimulation which the elec- 
torate is subjected to, then he is surely ra- 
tional. However, this flow of stimulation is 
heavily weighted with information which bears 
only indirectly on questions of governmental 
policy. The personal style of the major figures 
of both parties, the vagaries of the business 
cycle, the headlines from Viet Nam or Missis- 
sippi, ineptitude or crookedness within the 
federal bureaucracy; these all contribute to the 
total input from which the voter’s decision de- 
tives. But they do not typically involve the 
voter in questions of alternative policies with 
which the parties are clearly identified. Success, 
prosperity, honesty and efficiency are not par- 
tisan issues in the sense that one party favors 
and the other opposes them. They may, how- 
ever, have a powerful impact on the electorate 
and on the tenure of the party which is cur- 
rently in power. As Key observes, the minority 
party “gains votes most notably from among 
those groups who are disappointed by, who 
disapprove of, or who regard themselves as in- 
jured by, the actions of the Administration.” 

Policy alternatives do become identified with 
partisan choices in some circumstances, some- 
times in a highly polarized fashion. Some of the 
recent contests between conventional racists 
and moderate integrationists in the South pro- 
vide dramatic examples. There is also a persis- 
tent difference within the national electorate 
in the attitudes of people who identify as 
Democrats or Republicans regarding the proper 
extent of governmental intervention in the 
nation’s social and economic affairs, a difference 
which disappears completely in the areas of 
foreign policy and civil rights. And there have 
been infrequent occasions in American polit- 
ical history (1860, 1896, 1932) when great 
issues have divided the nation and realigned the 
underlying political balance for years to come. 
Despite all this, American elections typically 
tend to reflect a competition of managements 
rather than a competition of ideologies. The 
average voter is far more readily mobilized by 
criticism of the way the government is being 
run than by an ideological description of how it 
ought to be run. 

There persists a sentimental attachment to 
the idealized image of the American election as 
a great debate in which the contestants present 
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contrasting programs of governmental action 
to an attentive audience ready to be convinced 
by the logic of the argument. It is certainly not 
an image that V. O. Key held and his data 
demonstrate again how unrealistic an image it 
is. His tables repeatedly show that the major- 
ity of the votes in a presidential election are 
cast by people who supported the same party 
in the previous election, that on the average the 
policy views of these people on socio-economic 
questions differ in ways consistent with their 
party’s position but in every case with large 
proportions either having no opinion or being 
in conflict with their party, that on the average 
the marginal voters (switching and irregular 
voters) express attitudes which fall between the 
party they. are moving toward and the party 
they are moving away from but are less consis- 
tent than those of the regular voters of either 
party, that these marginal voters, although 
sometimes expressing as much spectator in- 
terest in politics as the regular voters, are 
notably less involved in the outcome of the 
electoral decision, and that a third of the 
citizens do not vote at all. 

The volling data which Key used in this 
volume, some of them going back to the early, 
primitive period of electoral polling, were not 
adequate in quality or detail to permit him to 
attempt a comparison of the relative impor- 
tance of “issues, events and candidates” on the 
electoral decision. He has reminded us, how- 
ever, that issues do have significance in Amer- 
ican presidential politics even though their 


force is mingled with the simultaneous influ-- 


ence of the candidates and the ongoing events. 
It is also apparent from his concluding notes 
that he recognized the profound effect on all 
political perceptions and attitudes of the in- 
dividual citizen’s commitment to his party, the 
great underlying political predisposition which 
contributes so greatly to the impressive stabil- 
ity of American politics. 
ANGUS CAMPBELL 
The University of Michigan 


The Public Interest, An Essay Concerning the 
Normative Discourse of Politics. By RICHARD 
E. Fuaraman. (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1966. Pp. xvi, 197.) 


Considering how much Hare, Hart, Rawls, 
Toulmin, Weldon and others who practice 
“ordinary language” philosophy have told us 
about values, I do not find a major frontier- 
breaking new insight in this book written in the 
same tradition; but Flathman does continue 
the culling of bushels of rotten apples of moral 
discourse, ending up with a stock of sound, rela- 
tively unblemished fruit. 
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His first summary conclusion is: 


... “public interest” is a general commendatory 


concept used in selecting and justifying public”). 


policy. It has no general, unchanging, descriptive 
meaning applicable to all policy decisions, but a 
nonarbitrary descriptive meaning can be deter- 


mined for it in particular cases. This descriptive ` 


meaning is properly found through reasoned dis- ` ` 


course which attempts to relate the anticipated 
effects of a policy to community values ‘and to 
test that relation by formal principles. We also 
conclude that the concept is neither a vacuous 
phrase nor @ verbal device useful only for propa- 
ganda purposes. It performs a function in political 
discourse, and it has a logice which, if taken seri- 
ously, will influence the kinds of policies adopted 


and rejected and the character of the pontio 


process utilized to adopt and reject those policies 
(p. 82). 


The second half of the book is an attempt to 
see whether “reason,” as it appears in the term 
“reasoned discourse” above, can carry the 
burden assigned to it. “Are there logical or 
other philosophical difficulties with the argu- 
ment that reason is relevant to moral decision?” 
(P. 97.) 

Giving reasons for moral judgments would 
seem to imply either a hierarchy of values or, 
lacking that, an infinite regress in which ‘‘justi- 
ficatory discourse orbits from consideration 
to consideration until it returns fruitlessly to 


the point at which it began” (p. 157). He con- ~ 


cedes that there is no established hierarchy of 
values and achieves some fresh thinking on why 
we might regret ever succeeding in the long- 
standing ambition to discover one. In a meticu- 
lous examination of what “giving reasons” con- 
sists of in the absence of a hierarchy of values, 
he successfully shows—again with some fresh 
thinking—that it amounts to more than fruit- 
less orbiting, even though, as he says, there 
remains an arbitrary element in value judg- 
ments (which, he goes on to show, is much 
smaller and capable of more precise definition 
than we have thought). All this is done with 
skill. 

To some students of the public interest, the 
problem of defining the public interest is posed 
in its most vexatious form because of the ir- 
reducible aribitary element that remains in 
making value judgments. They would say that_ 
the arbitary element, even if small, remains a 
roadblock. They might also point out that the 
role of reason in defining the public interest is, 
because of limitations of time and analytical 
energies, narrower in practice than the broad 
role that Flathman assigns to it in principle. 
They may consequently be disappointed in 
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what he has to say about how to deal with irre- 
ducible conflicts in men’s reasoned judgments 
-about policy values. If I understand Flathman, 
{ his proposal is that “all interests for which pub- 
lic protection or support is requested be ex- 
amined, first by the individual or group and 
then by an authority” (p. 52). In another for- 
mulation where he speaks of community values 
and the likelihood of conflict and diversity 
among men he says “there will have to be men 
with the authority to ‘speak for’ the commun- 
ity” (p. 62). Or, again: “When some decision is 
necessary and a number of policies satisfy the 
best available tests of a justifiable policy, the 
dilemma is resolved by the principle of authority 
(p. 73). Or, on how to proceed when no single 
decision is clearly superior, “We then turn to 
‘authority to resolve the question” (p. 166). (To 
` avoid misunderstanding I should add that the 
authority itself is required to justify its de- 
cisions by “giving reasons”: authority is not 
intended to inject a non-reasoned element into 
defining the public interest.) But the role of 
authority is not developed and remains unsat- 
isfactory. 

What might be a better answer to the ques- 
tion for which Flathman’s answer is ‘“‘author- 
ity”? He might have considered proposals to 
define the public interest as the outcome of cer- 
tain conflict-resolving political processes. This 
is one of the major alternatives identified in, 
among other places, Wayne A. R. Leys and 

-Charner Marquis Perry, Philosophy and the 
Public Interest, an excellently documented sur- 
vey of approaches to the public interest. Or he 
might have taken a lead from March and 
Simen’s distinction between analytical and 
political methods of resolving conflict (in their 
Organizations, p. 130). Or he might have looked 
into the now vast literature on the possibility 
of rules for aggregating individual preferences, 
much of which stems from Arrow’s Social 
Choice and Individual Values, a literature sum- 
marized and extended in Jerome Rothenberg’s 
Measurement of Social Welfare. Or, for a philo- 
sophical approach closer to his own style of 
thought, C. W. Churchman’s Prediction and 
Optimal Decision. 

I mention these illustrative possibilities— 
most of which would in one way or another 
give political processes a prominent role in de- 

- fining the public interest—to indicate types of 
materials, analytical methods, and topics ger- 
mane on a number of points to Flathman’s in- 
quiry to which I find, with one small exception, 
no reference in this book. The “public interest” 
has become a near-impossible subject for com- 
prehensive analysis because an extraordinary 
variety of approaches have been taken to it 
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and to roughly synonymous concepts. Hence I 
am not willing to say that Flathman should 
have incorporated into his work the omitted 
materials. Noting the omissions helps, however, 
to specify the confines of his study. 
CHARLES E. LINDBLOM 
Yale Unwersity 


Dilemmas of Urban America. By ROBERT C. 
Weaver. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1965. Pp. 138. $3.50.) 

Big City Politics. By Enwarp ©. BANFIELD. 
(New York: Random House, 1965. Pp. 149. 
$1.95.) 

Who’s Running This Town? Community Leader- 
ship and Social Change. By Rrrcurs P. 
Lowry. (New York: Harper and Row, 1965. 
Pp. 250. $5.95.) 


As an administrator, an activist, and an in- 
tellectual who is on the inside of government, 
the pressure on the new Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development to get things done is 
overwhelming. For this reason, possibly, Mr. 
Robert C. Weaver displays a sensitivity and 
natural resentment toward critics who take the 
urban renewal program to task because it may 
not always “renew” or because in the course of 
its operations, it may displace the poor, the 
discriminated against and the small business- 
man. Mr. Weaver acknowledges the limitations 
of urban renewal as well as the economic and 
psychological hardships that result from en- 
forced relocations. He emphasizes, however, 
the many improvements that have taken place 
in recent ‘years. 

Mr. Weaver warns in his Dilemmas of Urban 
America that until there is some consensus 
about the basic objectives of urban renewal, 
there is bound to be confusion. Yet, this very 
confusion reflects the pluralism of our urban 
society. 

In the quest for objectives for urban renewal, 
there is first and foremost the need to restore 
dignity to the “other America” plagued by the 
multiple pathologies of impoverishment, racial 
discrimination, crime, welfare vegetation and 
the loss of self-esteem. Undoubtedly the prob- 
lem here is far more than inadequate housing cr 
the need for urban renewal in a limited or con- 
fined sense. It has been observed that asiong as 
there are slum incomes, there will be slums. 
Mr. Weaver echoes similar sentiments when 
he states that the cities will rid themselves cf 
slums only when society solves the economic, 
social and psychological ills that harass man. 

Still another important objective of urban 
renewal is the revitalization of the downtown 
central business district into a magic city of 
upper or middle class high rise apartments, 
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skyscraper office buildings and cultural and 
recreational facilities combined with an in- 
dustrial-trade-governmental complex. This 
type of development is far more dramatic than 
mere housing, normally will produce a higher 
tax and, most important of all, will be able to 
obtain the support of “the business and finan- 
cial power structure of the city.” Mr. Weaver is 
convinced that downtown redevelopment and 
the planned city are integral components of the 
multi-purpose urban renewal program. 

Less sanguine than Mr. Weaver is Scott 
Greer who, in his study of Urban Renewal and 
the American Cities, concludes that the renewal 
program on the local level is heavily biased 
politically, toward those who control political 
power and community approval, and econom- 
ically, toward those who control credit and 
building. Harold Kaplan’s study of Newark 
would suggest that the urban renewal system 
is a relatively small and closed circle and that 
widespread citizen participation in slum clear- 
ance politics, far from being necessary, often 
proves disastrous. In still other instances af 
urban renewal, as in Hyde Park, the active 
“liberal” citizens could be coopted by their 
desire for a better community and by the 
grandiose concept of an interracial community 
of high standards. Mike Nichols described the 
Hyde Park coalition as ‘Whites and Blacks, 
shoulder to shoulder against the lower classes.’ 
That there are social costs that the poor pay 
for such programs as urban renewal and ex- 
pressway planning seems to be undeniable, 
but in the long run such a price may be justified 
if the results are such as to ‘‘upgrade the shelter 
and physical environment of the poor and the 
discriminated against.” 

The dilemma of urban America is comx- 
pounded by the race question. The choice 
generally is between having a large number cf 
non-whites in low cost accommodations or a 
smaller number of non-whites in moderate cr 
high priced integrated housing. This latter 
alternative implies the acceptance of a benign 
quota system. On the other hand, low cost 
public housing generally becomes exclusively 
non-white. Rehabilitation, too, for the most 
part has had the same effect as low cost hous- 
ing in its perpetuation of existing racial paz- 
terns. 

There are those who believe that the oppor- 
tunity for improved housing and better educa- 
tion is more important at this stage of the 
Negro’s development than integration. There 
are also those who believe that segregation -s 
the primary cause for poor housing and inferior 
education. The dilemmas are great—the solu- 
tions are difficult to come by. 
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The Negro revolution of today provides 
ample evidence that the Negro in America 
like his counterpart in colonial Africa is de 
manding an effective voice in his own destiny. + 
All of our assistance programs may be faced 
with the need for complete reorganization so 
as to accommodate the rising expectations of 
“participatory democracy.” This has already 
been reflected in the advisory and neighbor- 
hood councils of the Economic Opportunity 
Program, although the degree of success of this 
participation is most questionable. Whether 
the poor are qualified to help set policy and 
even administer such programs is no more rele- 
vant than whether the African colonies were 
ready for independence. Possibly the cry for 
“Black Power” is but a manifestation of do- 
mestic nationalism. 

The analogy of the American Negro and the | 
African Negro prior to independence, also 
holds true regarding the similarity of their out- 
look toward members of their race who had ac- 
commodated to the existing social structure. 
Somewhere I read that the American Negro is 
basically a conservative on every subject but 
race. This was probably said by a middle class 
Negro about middle class Negroes. It would 
seem to me that the struggle of the impover- 
ished Negroes is in some respects more of a 
class struggle than a race struggle—yet there 
is no doubt but that the additional factor of 
race is the explosive ingredient. There is always 
the danger, because of their disillusionment 
with Negro leaders of the immediate past, that 
the Negroes may succumb to the leadership of 
irresponsible demagogues. : 

One wonders whether there are lessons to be 
learned from big city politics in dealing not 
only with the Negro question but with the 
many dilemmas of urban America. Edward C. 
Banfield, author of Political Influence and co- 
author with John Q. Wilson of the teachers’ 
prized volume City Politics, has edited a small 
compact study (Big City Politics) on the polit- 
ical systems of nine big cities based primarily 
on the City Politics Reports of the Joint Center 
for Urban Studies of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and Harvard Univer- 
sity. The latter reports were not finished 
treatises but systematic collections of raw and 
semi-interpretated data which it was hoped 
would provide a kind of data bank for students +i 
of comparative local government. Mr. Ban- 
field’s conclusions and generalizations are 
found in the introduction, which is probably 
the most interesting and meaningful part of the 
book. Although it is rather difficult as well as 
hazardous to arrive at generalizations about 
the nine cities covered in the volume, Mr, Ban- 
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field lives dangerously by doing just that. 
The author declares that if Lincoln Steffens 
were alive today, he would not have written 
-¢ The Shame of the Cities. The big cities today are 
* run honestly and competently and a number 
even have outstanding mayors. It would seem 
that the flight to the suburbs by the civic- 
minded middle class, and the inundation of 
the central city by the lower class Negroes and 
Southern whites, have not caused any dete- 
rioration in the quality of city government. On 
the contrary, the caliber of government has 
improved. As this reviewer sees it, such a 
phenomenon may be explained by a variety of 
factors such as a new public morality, career 
civil servants and professionals, an alert press, 
involved interest groups and, possibly, the 
piae participation and low visibility of the 
voter. The last observation is not intended to 
be cynical, but does raise the question whether 
today’s high caliber government personnel 
because of background, training and orienta- 
tion are not most responsive to middle class 
values and middle class groups. To be sure, the 
charismatic leader or hard-core machine leader 
in the polyglot central city may nevertheless 
still be building his own strong following 
among the masses so as to be able to bypass 
both party and so-called power structure. In 
the nine cities covered by Professor Banfield, 
however, the structure of the political systems 
tended to creste coalitions of moderates. In 
_Atlanta, for example, the mayor’s power is 
said to rest on the business power structure, 
the good government groups and the Negro 
community with its large and prosperous mid- 
dle class. 

Conservatism in politics is another factor 
common to the cities. The author, Mr. Ban- 
field, has concluded that all too frequently ur- 
ban renewal programs and public work projects 
are for “‘business-serving purposes.” In most 
of the cities covered in the book, minority and 
ethnic groups had little influence while busi- 
ness groups and newspapers were politically 
influential and generally conservative. Mr. 
Banfield makes the interesting observation 
that the man on the street is conservative in 
local affairs despite the fact that he may have a 
liberal outlook on state and national affairs. 
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come which makes him extremely sensitive to 
the financial pinch of increased taxes. 

“The remarkable ability of the cities to 
manage and contain conflict” is attributed by 
Professor Banfield principally to the electoral 
process whereby two candidates in a run-off 
election must necessarily appeal to a wide 
spectrum of voters. At the time the author was 
editing his book, there had been no major 
racial explosions in any large city for many 
years. It might well be that until just recently 
the ability to contain conflict and the “con- 
servatism’’ discussed above went hand in hand. 
The mobility of immigrants, the increase in the 
the living standards of workers and the growth 
of an affluent middle class, including Negroes, 
may all have tended towards the establish- 
ment of a “nonpartisan” philosophic type of 
government with its coalition of moderates. I 
would suppose that mobility or the “expecta- 
tion of mobility” might have been key concepts 
in confining conflict because the promised land 
beckoned. The low income Negro groups were, 
however, either alienated from or hostile to the 
social and political structure. They felt the 
rules were not made for or by them, did not 
benefit them and most significantly did not 
bind them. I wonder if riots on the streets might 
be viewed as activated alienation spurred on 
by civil rights concessions which only dram- 
tized the gap between ideology and reality. 

Urbanization and its ramifications are not 
confined to the big city. An intriguing and 
penetrating study of the effects of accelerated 
urban change upon the hybrid suburban city 
is dramatically portrayed in Ritchie P. Lowry’s 
Whos Running This Town? As applied to 
Micro City, a small middle class WASP Cal- 
ifornia community, the legend of grass roots 
democracy in a small town is effectively 
shattered. In place of the consensus and com- 
promise of the pluralist world, there exist the 
overtones of an authoritarian community. The 
dissenter is the enemy and economic, political, 
and social sanctions bear down upon him so as 
to isolate and estrange him. 

The community’s conservative ethic for the 
preservation of the status quo serves as an 
ideological weapon for community leaders to 
deal with rapid social change. The cult of 
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settings have provided an ample number of 
converts for nationwide extremist movements. 

Professor Lowry in an interesting discussion 
of leadership typologies refers to the emergence 
of a special type leader—the mediating leader. 
The latter plays a crucial role by providing the 
“group” channels through which opposing in- 
terests can interact. Thus a combination of 
catalyst and activated voluntary organizations 
become author Lowry’s sociological key to the 
politics of consensus and compromise, and, 
incidentally, the hope in the future for Micro 
City’s liberation. 

Although the small city may be viewed as a 
microcosmie social laboratory and as such 
may mirror many of the basic social processes 
of the big city, there are still missing the 
countervailing forces of the urban metropolis. 
In the small community, politics is character- 
ized by everyday face-to-face relationships for 
many of the participants and consequently 
results in the almost pathological avoidance of 
conflict. Yet the sweep of urbanization has 
brough: diverse interests to the small city and 
like its large urban neighbors it must seek to 
provide the avenues by which such interests 
can compete openly in the public arena. 
Whether interest groups with or without a 
mediator leader can achieve this objective is a 
part of the great dilemma of urban America. 

EDWARD SOFEN 

University of Miami 


Neighborhood Groups and Urban Renewal. By 
J. Cuarence Davies III. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1966. Pp. xiv, 
235. $6.75.) 

The Pelitics of Zoning: The New York Expe- 
rience. By Srantstaw J. MAKIELSKI, JR. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1966. Pp. xiv, 241. $6.00.) 


These additions to the Metropolitan Pol- 
itics Series of Columbia University Press com- 
plement Sayre and Kaufman’s landmarx 
treatise on New York politics, Governing New 
York City. Applying a framework originally 
suggested by Sayre and Kaufman and fre- 
quently referring to the parent work to gain 
perspective, Davies and Makielski have writ- 
ten case studies in depth which provide wel- 
come supplement to the earlier analysis of New 
York City politics. 

Davies’ three cases are excellently choser. 
They are rich in contrasts and span the phases 
of the city’s urban renewal program from the 
steamrolling administration of Robert Moses 
to the emphasis on neighborhood participation 
developed in the early 1960’s in response tə 
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criticism of earlier renewal efforts. Featured in 
the cast of one case is urban renewal critic 
Jane Jacobs, who was provided the opportu- 
nity to campaign in her own community for the )- 
ideals she had expressed in The Death and Life ' 
of Great American Cities. 

Following an excellent review of the develop- 
ment of the city’s urban renewal administra- 
tion, Davies narrates his cases and then ana- 
lyzes the attitude formation of neighborhood 
groups, the relationships between neighbor- 
hood groups in urban renewal controversies, 
and the strategies and resources which deter- 
mine the relative influence of neighborhood 
groups in the urban renewal process. The 
author convincingly accounts for the adoption 
of strategies by neighborhood leaders and 
their relative success by examining group at 
cess to government officials and the resources 
determining that access. 

The view that urban renewal can proceed by 
positing a single plan which alone will serve the 
public interest, and can be undertaken without 
assisting the residents of the renewal area, has 
been increasingly criticized by students of 
urban affairs. To some extent this criticism has 
been incorporated into public policy, resulting 
in improvements in relocation practices and a 
greater emphasis on rehabilitation. In his final 
chapter, Davies contributes to this chorus by 
observing that the diminishing importance of 
party politics in mobilizing community senti- 
ment, and the endemic conflict among neigh-_ 
borhood groups over community development, 
makes civic planning without neighborhood 
representation “unfeasible and undesirable.” 
The applicability of Davies’ analysis appears 
to be fairly wide. In two recent surveys con- 
ducted for the new Lindsay administration, 
the desirability of administrative decentraliza~ 
tion and representation of neighborhood groups 
in the decision-making process have been rec- 
ommended for the city’s urban development 
and poverty programs. 

Davies is too modest in claiming relevance 
for his work. By focusing on neighborhood 
groups—organized real estate lobbies, shadow 
front organizations and tenants’ associations— 
he has written a thoughtful study of asphalt- 
rooted actors in the urban political process. 
These elements are often inactive in renewal 
conflicts; when they have played a part in . 
civic controversies, they have rarely received 
thorough treatment in studies of urban politics. 
Sayre and Kaufman’s work on New York 
City omitted extensive consideration of the 
influence of the minor players in the “game.” 
Davies’ work helps to fill in the scorecard. 
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Makielski’s historical study traces the evo- 
lution of the first comprehensive zoning law in 
the United States from its development and 
initial passage in 1918 through various at- 
tempts to rewrite zoning regulations. These 
culminated in the introduction of a new code 
in 1960. Employing data on the process of in- 
fluencing zoning politics revealed in this study, 
the author identifies the major governmental 
participants in the zoning “system” as deter- 
mined by formal and informal rules governing 
zoning practices. He then discusses the non- 
governmental actors, nicely differentiating 
among factions within major interest groups. 

In his analysis of strategies in the politics 
of zoning, Makielski observes that zoning pol- 
itics shifted significantly in 1938, when the 


+ fules of the game were changed by centralizing 


zoning responsibility in a planning commission 
and diminishing the power of borough presi- 
dents, in whom tendencies toward localism 
rested. Makielski’s recognition of this move 
toward administrative centralization and re- 
duction of the influence of machine politicians 
represents the best support for his conclusion 
that zoning politics mirror the general politics 
of the city. 

Makielski concludes that the zoning “sys- 
tem” in New York is “open,” that, quoting 
Sayre and Kaufman, “the system can justly 
claim to possess openness, responsiveness, and 
tolerance as essential characteristics of its 
democracy.” The author stresses this con- 
clusion although he argues convincingly that 
specialized knowledge and skills, available 
only to trained professionals, are requisite to 
participation in the politics of zoning. He fur- 
ther maintains that conflicts are resolved 
through behavior which he describes as “middle 
class.” Sanctions are leveled against individ- 
uals who violate norms of middle-class political 
behavior. 

The author’s case for pluralism in zoning 
politics is based upon the evidence of conflict 
and compromise among politicians, various 
factions of the real estate professions, and the 
civic organizations. More extensive research 
into noncomprehensive zoning might have 
provided some insight into the extent to which 
specialized knowledge and expertise permit 
groups interested in real estate development to 
capitalize on the non-participation in zoning 
“politics of large segments of the population. 

The promise to pay “some attention” to the 

politics of zoning variances, tendered in the 

introduction to this volume, is never ade- 
quately fulfilled. Following such a path might 
have clarified the ways in which zoning politics 
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in New York may be appropriately described 
as open and responsive. f 
MICHAEL LIPSKY 
University of Wisconsin 


Toward Fair Employment. By PauL H. Nor- 
GREN ANE SAMUEL E. Hiru with the assis- 
tance of F. Ray MARSHALL. (New Yorz: 
Columbia University Press, 1964. Pp. xi, 296. 
$8.50.) 

Legal Restraints on Racial Discrimination in 
Employment. By Micxuatt I. Sovern. (New 
York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1966. 
Pp. ix, 270. $6.00.) 


These volumes—welcome additions to the 
literature of civil rights—inevitably focus more 
on aspiration than on achievement. Norgren, 
Hill and Marshall in their study for the In- 
dustrial Relations Section of Princeton ex- 
amine carefully and comprehensively the 
racial practices of management, unions and 
government as well as the operations and im- 
plications of fair employment committees and 
commissions. Their analyses of economic, po- 
litical and legal devices utilized in the battles 
for and against racial equality in hiring leave 
the reader with the queasy realization that 
preachments of gradualism function too often 
as facades for reinforcement of the status quo. 
There are any number of reasons why Negroes 
have not had the same access to job opportuni- 
ties that whites have had but most of the rea- 
sons have a common core of fear and hate. The 
establishment of fair employment practice com- 
missions has generated some progress but the 
commissions have been hobbled to a consid- 
erable degree by low budgets and restrictive 
jurisdictions. 

Sovern, who is professor of law at Columbia, 
examines from a lawyer’s standpoint the back- 
ground, implementation and achievements of 
fair employment practices legislation. He 
begins with a stark, statistical presentation of 
the status and costs of racial discrimination 
through the first half of 1965. He does not 
leave the reader in doubt as to where his own 
values lie: “Underlying this whole work is the 
premise that the law can and should be invoked 
against racial discrimination in employment. 
Our nation now seems irreversibly committed 
to this premise and rightly so.” His discussion 
of the effort to inhibit racial discrimination in 
employment in the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
combines precise legal analysis with social 
concern. While he applauds the intent of Title 
VII of the act to encourage conciliation by the 
Equal Employment Opportunities Commission, 
he concludes that compliance with the act’s 
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aims will be more likely to stem from enforce- 
ment actions by the Attorney General than 
from the Commission’s “misshapen” proce- 
dures. The lack of self-starting power and 
of enforcement power prevents Congress’ ac- 
tion, after more than twenty years of delibera- 
tion, from serving as more than a potential but 
still uncertain cure for racial discrimination in 
hiring. 

The studies are complementary in that 
Sovern builds on many of the observations of 
Norgren, Hill and Marshall. The unique con- 
tribution of Toward Fair Employment, how- 
ever, is its analysis of how racial discrimination 
can be stamped out in a comparatively brief 
period of time when determined and imagina- 
tive minds are put to the task. Desegregation of 
the federal military establishment was com- 
pleted within six years after issuance of Presi- 
dent Truman’s executive order. Moreover, 
surveys of attitudes of white soldiers toward 
Negroes shows that integration has reduced 
earlier prejudices about race. 

Despite the isolated instances of progress, 
the prospects for immediate total elimination 
of racial barriers to employment remain bleak. 
In considerable part this is because of the leg- 
acy of earlier discrimination. Norgren, Hill and 
Marshall point out: ‘“Manifestly the nation’s 
Negro minority cannot aspire to full occupa- 
tional parity with whites until effective public 
measures are instituted that will assure equal 
educational opportunities. Even then full 
parity cannot be realized until a younger gener- 
ation of Negroes has had time to avail itself of 
the full sequence of the improved opportu- 
nities.” Sovern is equally concerned about the 
time lag in achieving equal capacities for Ne- 
groes at all levels of employment but he ex- 
plicitly rejects “compensatory discrimination,” 
that is, the selection of less than qualified Ne- 
groes to fill spots for which qualified whites are 
available, as a solution. “To be sure, Negroes 
as a group are not so well equipped for today’s 
job market as whites,” he acknowledges. But 
he believes that those who would use this fact 
as justification for favoring Negroes in employ- 
ment would be guilty of the same fallacy, “ste- 
reotypy,” as white supremacists who had for 
so long excluded Negroes from posts for which 
they were qualified. 

Neither volume offers a solution to the qual- 
ification gap. The implied solution is patience, 
but the political scientist has reason to know 
that an era of social upheaval, supersonic 
speeds and a host of “instant” products hardly 
provides an acceptable backdrop for appeals to 
gradualism. Noble motives no longer substi- 
tute for deeds. 
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If there are no panaceas, are there not at 
least alternatives to passivity? Sylvia Porter 
pointed out recently, for example, that whereas 


we have developed sophisticated techniques Y- 


for counting and classifying the number of 
workers looking for jobs, we have done nothing 
similar with regard to jobs that are looking for 
workers. Couldn’t indices of jobs in quest of 
workers be developed and programs akin to 
OCS training schools or intensive language 
training institutes be developed so that persons 
with interests in undertaking certain categories 
of jobs could receive the technical training 
that would enable them to compete? Perhaps 
in this way industries would not have to serve 
as primary schools for disadvantaged popula- 
tions but could be the recipients of talent de- 
velopment programs designed to meet their 


personnel needs. Toward Fair Employment and — 


Legal Restraints on Racicl Discrimination in 
Employment provide us with the background 
and status of a central problem in the Ameri- 
can political system. They offer hope in the 
sense that recognition and confrontation of an 
issue must be prerequisites to its resolution; but 
time keeps running out. 
Victor G. ROSENBLUM 
Northwestern University 


The Law and Practice of the International 
Court. By Saaprat Rosenne. (Leyden: A. 
W. Sijthoff, 1965, 2 vol. Pp. xxiii, xi, 998. 
DA. 80.) 


Exegit monumentum aere perennius—to para- 
phrase Horace. This is a monumental work, 
indeed. Its author is the Legal Adviser of the 
Foreign Offce of Israel, a Member of the UN 
International Law Commission and an As- 
sociate of the Institute of International Law. 
He has represented his country in two cases 
before the International Court and is the 
author inter alia of The International Court of 
Justice (1957), The Time Factor in the Juris- 
diction of the International Court of Justice 
(1960), The World Court (rev. ed. 1963) and 
numerous articles on the Court. 

The work under review is not a mere inte- 
gration and bringing up to date of the first 
two books. Because of a “thorough re-examina- 
tion of all relevant materials” caused by “the 
Court’s extraordinarily rich jurisprudence since 
1957,” by Dr. Rosenne’s personal experience 
and by “the developing practices in the U 
organs concerned with the Court,” this is an 
“entirely new work.” It is more than the equal 
to the late Judge Manley O. Hudson’s classic 
treatise on The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice 1920-1942 (1943). It does not 
start where Hudson leaves off but includes the 
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practice of the League and the Permanent 
Court. Because of what have been termed the 


” “succession clauses” [Articles 36(5) and 37] 


of the new Statute of the Court and because 
of the relatively few changes in the Statute, the 
old material, in principle, is applicable to the 
new Court. 

The subtitle of the 1957 publication “An 
Essay in Political and Legal Theory” has been 
rightly omiited. For although Dr. Rosenne 
still stresses the “interplay of political and le- 
gal factors bearing upon the Court” and its 
function within the system of the settlement 
of international disputes, the former overem- 
phasis on the political role of the “principal 
judicial organ” of the UN was misleading. 


r Part I deals with the Court as said “part of 


the machinery of diplomacy” and includes a 
chapter on an often overlooked aspect: the 
post-adjudicative phase, in which the political 
character of the recourse to adjudication is 
most evideni. Part II discusses the organization 
of the Court (Judges, finances, property, staff). 
Parts III and IV analyse the jurisdiction and 
the practice and procedure in contentious 
cases, covering 375 out of 760 pages; and Part V 
the Court’s advisory jurisdiction, practice and 
procedure (110 pages). The Appendices (200 
pages) contain inter alia: the texts of the 
Charter, the Statute and the Rules of Court in 
English and French which is very handy; the 


_ texts of relevant General Assembly and Se- 


curity Council resolutions and of the declar- 
ations accepting the so-called compulsory ju- 
risdiction of the Court, with information on 
their application in concrete cases; and data 
on the composition of, elections to, and voting 
in, the Court. There are also a number of useful 
Indices and now also extensive bibliographical 
notes. 

The two volumes are an exhaustive analysis 
of the “law and practice” of the Court and, 
with the appendices and footnotes, are 
crammed with information which other writers 
would parade in the text itself. There are sur- 
prising statements and omissions (such as the 
Brazilian decision of August 3, 1944 to be “free 
... of all obligations toward the Permanent 
Court” or a consideration of the special condi- 
tions of the Canadian 1939 restriction of her ob- 
ligations under her 1929 declaration of accep- 
tance, which I have pointed out elsewhere) but 
this is still a masterwork indispensable for the 
theoretician and the practitioner alike. 

To complete the documentation on the 
Court, it would only be necessary to continue 
Hudson’s World Court Reports, to bring out a 
new edition of von Stauffenberg’s Hléments 
@Intérpretation of the Court’s Statute and 
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Rules and, by the Registry of the Court itself, 
the proposed collection of texts governing its 
jursidiction. 
SALO ENGEL 
The University of Tennessee 


The Political System of Chile. By Fupmrico G. 
Gin. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1966. 
Pp. ix, 323.) 


It is not easy to explain why books in En- 
glish about Chilean politics are as scarce as 


they are. Certainly Chile merits the systematic 


attention of students of politics. Not only is the 
country one of the major states of Latin Amer- 
ica, but political events in this republic have 
repeatedly drawn the concerned attention of 
observers throughout the world. At least three 
times in the twentieth century—Arturo Ales- 
sandri’s election to the presidency on a left- 
wing “Program of Rebellion” in 1920; the 
formation of the only Popular Front govern- 
ment in the Americas on the chaotic eve of 
World War II; and the rise of the Christian 
Democratic movement in our own times to 
challenge the Communists and other parties of 
the left—Chile has provided major tests of 
some of the most critical political problems of 
the general world in which the country has 
lived. Yet the literature in English on these 
tests and the political contexts in which they 
were conducted is difficult to find. 

Federico Gil’s The Political System of Chile 
thus helps to fill an obvious vacuum. The book 
would be welcome enough if this were its only 
merit. Happily, there are others. Professor 
Gil is an old hand in the Latin-American field. 
His book is workmanlike and well-documented. 
His judgments are moderate and well-con- 
sidered. He is a modern political scientist. 

It may be that the epithet “modern political 
scientist” still needs explanation. If so, it should 
be pointed out that in pre-modern times a 
book of this kind would concern itself with the 
more or less formal political history of the 
country and with describing the structure of 
government as provided for in the written 
constitution. Gil has chapters on these sub- 
jects, to be sure, as well as on socio-economic 
conditions, political parties, elections, and the 
current political scene. But what may well be 
a peculiar strength of the book, so far as its 
reception among political scientists is con- 
cerned, is the interesting balance or compromise 
struck between traditional concerns, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, problems in po- 
litical behavior and system analysis. No doubt, 
this middle course has its limitations, as it re- 
stricts the analytical depth that a more rigor- 
ous theoretical commitment might have prom- 
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ised. In exchange, however, Gil is probably 
able to bring the interesting and significant 
case of contemporary Chilean politics to a 
wider audience among students of political 
science than might otherwise have been pos- 
sible. 

Current-events-minded readers will be espe- 
cially interested in what Gil has to say about 
the Christian Democrats, the Chilean Center’s 
left-wing party which swept Eduardo Frei into 
the presidency in 1964 following the first elec- 
tion in this century in which a single party or its 
candidate won an absolute majority of the 
votes in Chile’s multi-party system. Eschew- 
ing many of the excited and sensational things 
journalists have said about the Christian Dem- 
ocrats saving Chile from Communism, Gil 
soberly traces the Falangist and clerical or- 
igins of the Christian Democratic movement, 
culminating in the program of “revolution with 
freedom” which the party carried to victory in 
1964 and in the congressional election of the 
following year. 

So far as the Ckilean political scene is con- 
cerned, one is tempted to compare The Political 
System of Chile with the seminal pre-Christian 
Democratic book published in English. That 
was John Reese Stevenson’s The Chilean Pop- 
ular Front, which was brought out by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press in 1942. Steven- 
son’s work, fraught with the hectic journalistic 
excitement of the struggle against the Axis, 


seems curiously antiquated when read today.. 


Gil’s more sober and balanced treatment of the 
day carried by the Christian Democrats will, 
no doubt, do a better job of withstanding the 
test of time. Yet, even when this is said, a curi- 
ous paradox remains. It is that much in the 
political behavior, especially the voting behav- 
ior, of the people of Chile remains unexplained. 

Why did the voters of Chile rally, as they 
did, to Alessandri in 1920, to Aguirre Cerda in 
1988, and to Frei in 1964? One of the more in- 
consistent characteristics of many students of 
political science is that while they are often 
prepared to admit that political behavior in the 
United States might be complex and self-con- 
tradictory, they are somehow reluctant to rec- 
ognize similar complexity and apparent incon- 
sistency in the politics of other countries. 
Journalists have said many things about 
Chilean politics which remain untested by po- 
litical scientists. One such proposition is that 
woman suffrage, still a relatively new phenom- 
enon in Chile, has played a critical role in the 
Christian Democratic near-miracle. Another is 
that the Christian Democrats gave the voters 
of Chile what many of them had long needed— 
a formula for supporting social, economic, and 
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political changes, such as land reform, without 
becoming involved in the Marxism of the_ 
parties of the orthodox Chilean Left. Gil has 
not attempted to test significant hypotheses 
such as these. 

Thus, the breakthroughs of The Political 
System of Chile are limited and it is not an 
earth-shaking work. But it is a sober and solid 
book on an important subject, and should be 
read not only by Latin Americanists but also 
by students with more general interests in the 
political process. 

Grorce I. BLANKSTEN 

Northwestern University 


Government and Local Power in Japan, 500 to 
1700: A Study Based on Bizen Province. By 


x 


Joun Wurrnsy Harr. (Princeton: Princeton Y 


University Press, 1966. Pp. x, 446. $12.50.) 


Interest in Japan, as the most successful 
“modernizer” among Asian nations, focused at 
first on the Meiji era. It then became apparent 
that Japan entered its modernization stage 
with certain assets. The focus was thus enlarged 
to encompass the preceding Tokugawa Period, 
which was no longer seen as “wholly tradi- 
tional” but rather as a pericd of preparation for 
the Meiji breakthrough. Professor Hall, A. 
Whitney Griswold Professor of History at Yale, 
has long been interested in Tokugawa Japan 
from this point of view. He plans to present us 


in due time with a detailed analysis of its po- _ 


litical institutions. The present volume de- 
scribes and analyzes political changes in a still 
earlier period. In spite of the concentration on 
a single region (Bizen Province), Professor 
Halls interests are, as he states, “ultimately 
more national than local.” For this reason chap- 
ters about changing authority systems on the 
national level alternate with chapters about the 
parallel changes on the losal level. Thus the 
book serves as both an introduction to and a 
model for the projected larger undertaking. 
Western writing on the history of pre-modern 
Japan has often, as Professor Hall puts it, “an 
exotic quality.” Its attempts at explanation 
are sometimes simplistic, as when it articulates 
“an almost mechanical dialectic from the inter- 
play of the foreign and the native in Japanese 
culture.” More often it des>airs of explanation 
and presents Japanese history as “bewildering” 


and “unique.” One of the reasons for this stance =- 


is the failure to apply key variables with con- 
sistency.: Professor Hall avoids this pitfall. He 
does not present the type of ‘casual analysis” 
which, according to Max Weber, characterizes 
the historian’s craft, but consciously concen- 
trates throughout on two sets of relationships, 
namely, “the combination of traditions and 
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techniques by which the Japanese organize 
power and exercise authority” and “the connec- 

„tion between the holders of power and the 

” sources of wealth, mainly land.” He thus deals 
chiefly with matters of concern for the social 
scientist such as “theories of legitimacy and 
practices of administration, concepts of social 
stratification and social rights, and practices 
of land tenure and taxation.” The study shows 
how previously established patterns (each orig- 
inally a response to a particular set of con- 
ditions at a particular time) affected political 
behavior in subsequent periods. These pat- 
terns—‘‘loading the dice,” as it were, in favor 
of certain possible alternatives at turning 
points in history——provide an element of con- 
tinuity to the social and political development. 

-This is of course a much more sophisticated 
view than that presented by the more vulgar 
Japanese prewar literature with its excessive 
stress on tradition or by much of the later and 
particularly Western literature with its exces- 
sive stress on discontinuities. Thus, when 
Professor Hall finds that the Japanese in their 
move from the “familial system” of political 
organization to the “imperial-bureaucratic 
system” and to the “feudal system” never 
completely abandoned a patrimonial style of 
authority, he supports this finding not by ref- 
erences to a Japanese cultural “essence” but 
by references to the basic relationships within 
Japanese society. 

_. Neither the change from one system to the 
other nor the retention of earlier patterns is 
seen as capricious. For example, the “familial 
system” did not give way to the “imperial- 
bureaucratic system” because of the imitative- 
ness of the Japanese people or because of the 
infatuation of a ruler with things Chinese, but 
because “the kinship structure became over- 
loaded as the society increased in complexity 
and specialization,” thus necessitating a change 
in the theory and practice of government. The 
change was facilitated by the roughly simul- 
taneous introduction of Buddhism, a religion 
unrelated to the social and political tradition. 
The “imperial-bureaucratic system’ in turn 
failed when state control over rice lands and 
public conscription was progressively abandoned 
and the proprietors of land assumed duties of 
government and fiscal rights, thereby paving 
the way for a return to familial authority pat- 

“ferns. Feudal practices, which did not fully 
replace the imperial bureaucracy until the 
15th and 16th centuries, were then gradually 
diluted by a renewed reliance on bureaucratic 
techniques which in turn reached a high point 
in Tokugawa Japan. Thus Professor Hall shows 
the continuous erosions and accretions of the 
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political landscape. The reader who may have 
thought of pre-modern Japanese history as 
somewhat “flat”? now sees the clear, if shifting, 
contours of each period. The emphasis, as this 
indicates, is developmental, not static. 

This book is rich in data and analysis and 
shows a prodigious amount of scholarly labor. 
While Professor Hall does not attempt any 
cross-cultural comparisons, he clearly invites 
them by his use of Weberian terminology, and 
it can be safely predicted that his book will 
long be drawn upon for this purpose. 

KURT STEINER 

Stanford University 


The Politics of Military Aviation Procurement, 
1936-1934: A Study in the Political Assertion 
of Consensual Values. By Evwin H. Rur- 
Kowsk1. (Columbus: The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. Pp. 318. $6.50.) 


In analyzing military aviation procurement 
policies between 1926-1934, Rutkowski pro- 
poses to add to knowledge of decision making 
in the American governmental system. Partic- 
ular emphasis is placed on gaining, as the 
author states it, a better understanding “of the 
larger dimension of civil-military relationships 
in this country.” (P. 4.) He has achieved his 
purpose with some success. 

The period between the end of World War I, 
and the Air Corps Act of 1926, which autho- 
rized a great expansion of American air power, 
has been the subject of considerable historical 
and political analysis. This was the era of 
Billy Mitchell’s dramatic lobbying in favor of 
more air power. Nct so much attention has 
been given the less colorful but more significant 
years between 1926 and 1940. 

A substantial part of Rutkowski’s book is a 
history of military aviation procurement 
policy. As such the book usefully fills a narra- 
tive gap in the literature. But as a political 
scientist, Rutkowski aims much higher than 
synthesizing the historical record. His objective 
was to learn more about what he calls “the 
complex nature of policy determination under 
democratic government. For the interbellum 
controversy over the pattern of fulfillment of 
the Air Corps expansion program [authorized 
by Congress in 1926] demonstrated the manner 
in which fundamental values broadly shared in 
the American community found successful ex- 
pression in the decisions that finally prevailed 
in this area of national policy.” (P. 6.) Thus the 
period and subject under analysis potentially 
have something to teach us about not only the 
civil-military relationship, but the roles of the 
Executive, Congress, and interest groups in the 
consensus building process. 
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The principal historical questions of concern 
to Rutkowski were these: Why was the five 
year military aviation expansion program 
enacted in 1926 not fulfilled? Why was the Air 
Corps’ long-standing procurement policy 
changed, at Congressional insistence, to require 
competitive bidding in new legislation in 1984? 
These may seem to be rather technical ques- 
tions of no major significance to an under- 
standing of the political process. But Rutkow- 
ski has applied to them, adapting from Harold 
Lasswell some basic notions about decision 
making, an analysis that has produced some 
useful findings, or at least illustrations, on how 
the American governmental.system has worked 
in a specific setting. This kind of knowledge, 
about the past as well as the present, remains in 
short supply. Our introductory textbooks and 
what we teach beginning students of American 
government contain much that relates to form 
and myths rather than to reality about the 
governmental process. 

Some of Rutkowski’s major findings are the 
following. A Congressional committee chair- 
man can, in a given setting, “cross the border- 
line between surveillance and actual adminis- 
trative management of an executive agency.” 
(P. 10.) In the period under survey, no “harmo- 
nious interlocking’ was found between in- 
dustrial and armed service interests. In the 
American context a military institution will 
come to bear “the stamp of its setting within 
the broader patterns of attitudes, values and 
interests at work in a free society.” (P. 13.) In 
these years between the two World Wars the 
crucial “intelligence and appraisal functions in 
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the decision making pracess were weak.” 
(P. 237.) Because this was so, consensual values 
affected military aviation policy in a way that 
initially was less than desirable from the view- 
point of national security. Later, with better 
intelligence appraisals and leadership, these 
“broad values could be adjusted according to 
defense requirements in a way not considered 
destructive of the essentials of the society.” 
(P. 242.) 

From such generalizations, Rutkowski has 
not been so bold as to propound a theory of the 
political assertion of consensual values. His 
evidence is too limited, historically, and per- 
haps too outdated by technology to warrant a 
theory. Yet his study does shed valuable light 
on the decision process. Among others, students 


pa 


of politics planning doctoral dissertations based ~Y 


upon historical foundations could profit by 
noting how Rutkowski has successfully super- 
imposed meaningful political analysis upon 
historical episodes. 

If this study has shortcomings, they would 
include a failure to broaden the context of the 
historical record by giving more attention to 
such important external factors as a developing 
aviation technology during the period studied; 
to the international political setting in which 
the United States pursued, generally, an isola- 
tionist policy; and finally, to a more rigorous 
discussion of how this study may be said to 
bring new light to existing notions of “the 
group basis of politics.” It is hoped that we 
shall hear more from the author. 

Harry Hows Ransom 

Vanderbilt University 
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Politics and Jurisprudence. By PauL WOELFL, 
S. J. (Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1966. 
Pp. vi., 310. $3.25.) 


The author would probably be among the first 
to agree that this book has not been designed to 
inaugurate a new silver age of scholasticism. 
Politics and Jurisprudence is a scholarly treatise 
written much more on the same level as Father 
C. N. R. MeCoy’s recent volume on The Structure 
f Political Thought than such inspirational works 

~ as Jacques Maritan’s Man and the State or Father 
Thomas Gilby’s The Political Thought of Thomas 
Aquinas. This is not to say that Father Woelfl’s 
product belongs to some inferior species of modern 
scholastic writing. Indeed, it is just this kind of 
mature and competent work which has often 
rescued contemporary scholasticism from a cer- 
tain nebulousness which causes even its servants to 
wonder whether its wisdom is not something 
largely illusory. And for all its rigorous adherence 
to the texts of Aristotle and St. Thomas, its 
closely reasoned logic, and its terminological dis- 
cipline, this book is not remarkably difficult to 
read. 
_ In the course of twenty-six short chapters 

“Father Woelfl attempts to present a general 
criticism of modern political science from the 
standpoint of classical political science. With 
overtones thai are only mildly polemical he has 
set about this task by developing what he calls “a 
consistent scientific philosophy of politics not 
merely a hypothetical theory.” (P. ii.) Construct- 
ing a definition of politics as inherently good and 
morally responsible human action undertaken by 
free and equal persons in his first four chapters, 
Father Woelf then proceeds to consider various 
implications of politics as an art and as a science 
in the next major segment of his book. The com- 
mon good, which he calls “the end of politics,” the 
state, which he examines with regard to its origin 
and functions, church-state relations, in which 
the primacy of the spiritual is emphasized, the 
power of the state, in which the nature of political 
authority and its juridical organization are ex- 

~~plored, and, finally, law as the instrument of gov- 
ernment, in which he presents several clarifica- 
tions of the scholastic theory of natural law, follow 
as topics which Father Woelfl investigates in 
developing his scientific philosophy of politics. 

Much of the ground which he covers is familiar 
territory to most serious students of political 
theory, philosophy or methodology. Given the 


scope of this study and the author’s topical ap- 
proach it is necessarily somewhat picaresque and 
would probably be better judged according to the 
quality of its parts than as a whole. While it 
should be said that in general it is written with 
considerable authority and consistency, the qual- 
ity of the work is not altogether even. In this 
reviewer’s opinion most readers will consider 
Father Woelfi’s treatment of the common good as 
the most substantial contribution which the 
author has made in this study. His lucid develop- 
ment of this topic is particularly valuable because 
of the current interesi and controversy over the 
validity or usefulness of such concepts as the 
“common good,” “general welfare’ or “public 
interest.” Also because he introduces several re- 
finements to this difficult and elusive concept and 
goes considerably beyond such standard authori- 
ties in this area as Johannes Messner (Social 


- Ethics), and Heinrich Rommen (The State in 


Catholic Thought), these chapters on the common 
good are doubly significant. Although the con- 
cluding four chapters on jurisprudence are barely 
sufficient to warrant the title which the author has 
chosen for his book, the last chapter contains a 
well reasoned examination of the relationship 
between natural law and positive law which it is 
particularly appropriete to include in a study of 
this nature and which should be of more than 
usual interest to students of public law and public 
policy formulation. 

A thorough classical criticism of modern politi- 
cal science should bring the communitarian as- 
pects of classical political philosophy to bear on 
political nationalism, a distinctly modern political 
phenomenon. It is somewhat disappointing that 
this issue is not even raised by the author in his 
consideration of the state and the origin of politi- 
eal authority. In his treatment of the forms of 
government he unmasks some of the more sim- 
plistic neo-scholastic vulgarisms in Chapter 22, 
but Aristotle, for good or ill, would hardly have 
agreed with Father Woelfl’s conclusion that mon- 
archical government is suitable only to those re- 
gions where “the citizenry labor under such politi- 
cal immaturity that they are incapable of provid- 
ing for themselves....’ (P. 184.)—ROBERT E. 
Newton, Catholic University. 


History and Futurology. By Ossip K. FLECHTHEM, 
with a Foreword by Robert Jungk. (Meisen- 
heim am Glan: Anton Hain Verlag, 1966. Pp. 
126.) 
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Over twenty years ago, when teaching and 
writing in this country, the author of this slim but 
interesting volume, who is now a professor at the 
Free University of Berlin, coined the term “futur- 
ology” in calling for a more systematic approach 
to the exploration and planning of the future. By 
now the thing itself, if not the proposed expres- 
sion, has come into its own. In addition to serial 
publications (such as the Paris “futuribles” or the 
periodical “prospective”’), study centers (such as 
Robert Jungk’s ‘Institut fiir Zukunftsforschung 
at Vienna), and conferences of various types prob- 
ing prognostically into the future of man and 
society, there has been a growing number of 
scholars (to mention only one: Bertrand de 
Jouvenel) devoted to the futurological approach 
in their respective fields. As these references show, 
“futurology” as such is particularly cultivated in 
countries of the European Continent (and espe- 
cially in France, West Germany, and Austria), 
while Americans, surely not inexperienced in 
forecasting election results or stock-market trends 
or uninterested in planning strategies for war and 
peace with all their respective models, “scenar- 
ios,” and games, have simply been unaware in 
their prosaic way that, like Monsieur Jourdain, 
they already knew how to speak prose. 

Flechtheim’s book combines earlier and more 
recent (partly unpublished) writings. They are 
arranged in two parts, the first of which is called 
“History and Theodicy,’” the second “Futurol- 
ogy.” They supplement each other surprisingly 
well. The first part deals with what one may call 
the metaphysical prehistory of futurology: the 
attempt of philosophers of history to interpret 
world history as—in Hegel’s terms—Goiles Gang 
durch die Weltgeschichte, i.e., as a theodicy with its 
inevitable rationalistic, optimistic-utopian over- 
tones, where harmony is bound to prevail in the 
end. In a very subtle analysis Flechtheim un- 
covers such common theodicean traits in Hegel, 
Marx, Toynbee, and others. Only the two Webers 
—Max and Alfred—put an end to the enchant- 
ment; according to the author, it was Alfred 
Weber, in particular, who first furnished more 
realistic concepts for a tenable overall interpreta- 
tion of world-historical processes. 

The second part deals with the present state of 
things futurological. Flechtheim shows that futur- 
ology, if not a science in the sense of a separate 
discipline, has become a “direction of research,” 
a concern of almost every discipline dealing with 
human affairs. But this growing concern poses a 
number of deeper and more general problems, 
Flechtheim raises especially that of the self-ful- 
filling prophecy and its ethical implications for 
the futurologist who, in his capacity as “prophet,” 
knows about this potential effect of his prognosis. 
Supposing that, in 1940, British futurologists had 
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found that there remained only a one-in-a-hun- 
dred, or even a one-in-ten, chance for Britain to 
survive the Nazi onslaught: should they have 
appraised the decision-makers of this? Or should 
they have remained silent, this way giving his- 
tory, as we know it now, a chance? 

Beyond this I believe that one must raise an 
even more basic question: Is not the accelerating 
process of scientific-technological advance, which 
emerges each year more clearly as the great deter- 
minant of our world, ‘fatalistically inevitable” in 
its chief results? I.e., are we not witnessing an on- 
rush, by now global and one-directional, where 
things are in the saddle and futurologists left 
merely to find out about details of the inevitable, 
such as the When of the expected tens of billions 
of humans filling Which of the new megalopolises,- 
needing What by way of resources and supplies? T 
Throughout previous history the future used to 
be “open.” Now, as one has put it, “even the 
future is no longer what it used to be.” Is it, then, 
“elosed” in the sense of being predetermined by 
the now one-directional technological process? To 
assert this would be overstating the case. Only a 
quasi-metaphysical “technological conformism” 
(which is nevertheless widespread) overlooks that 
the technological process now sweeping the world 
is man-made, indeed, that it confers on man un- 
parallelled power to plan and direct. But to make 
use of this power in order to prevent the undesir- 
able effects of the process hə needs a new attitude 
of “technological disobedience” based on a code 
of humanistic standards fer global planning. As ` 
Flechtheim emphasizes, utopia still has a place in 
our approach to the future, provided it is a dis- 
enchanted, sober, unmetaphysical one. As he 
shows, plain de-ideologization, recently propa- 
gated, hides a conservative, even reactionary, 
ideology of its own. Choice is still possible. If only 
we admit the possibility of the “Great Reversal” 
of what seems to overwhelm us now, futurology 
might turn out to be the science of what man may 
become, and of planning for it—Joun H. Herz, 
City College of the City University of New York. 


Of Human Sovereignty. By Antaur FREUD. (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1964. Pp. 341. 
$6.00.) 


The assets of this book are three. First, its 
theme is timely, since nationalism continues to 
play a key role in the centrifugal movements 
shaking not only the Western and Communist- 
alliances, but also the nonaligned world. 

Second, the book gives a survey of nationalism 
in its myriad forms through time and space. 
Thumb-nail sketches tell of the complex activities 
of alleged “accessories to nationalism: the church, 
communism, ammunition-makers.” Other forms 
of ethocentrism are also mentioned, e.g., Governor 
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Earl Long’s signing a statute in 1958 requiring 
that blood plasma be labeled for racial origin. (P. 
37.) 

Third, insights in depth are provided into the 
author’s native Vienna, where Czechs and other 
nationalities mixed both in conflict and coopera- 
tion. On a sadder note—one that explains some- 
thing of the author’s interest in nationalism—we 
read how he himself became infused with the 
ideals of Lessing and Schiller, only to have his 
best friend, after a quarrel, refuse to duel with 
him: “Du bist ein Jude und daher nicht satis- 
factionsfähig.” (P. 23.) (The author, it should be 
recorded, is also against Zionism, p. 35.) 

These assets, some of them only potential, are 
unfortunately countervailed by four serious short- 

-comings which result in part from the breadth of 
$ the undertaking. First, the author traces all kinds 
“ of historical phenomena to nationalism—either as 

its cause or its effect. Granted that virtually all 
political acts in modern times have “national” 
inputs, Freud neglects the other factors that may 
be present. The result is a kind of determinism 
which assigns to nationalism the key or even the 
exclusive role in producing all kinds of alleged 
injustices: serfdom in Russia, Tsarist imperialism 
in Central Asia, the “sell-out” of Eastern Europe 
by Churchill and Roosevelt in 1944-45; the fail- 
ure of the great powers to heed popular desires for 
an end to nuclear testing. (Published in 1964, the 
book was not revised to take account of the 1963 
test ban treaty and it seems oblivious of the test- 
~ “ing moratorium 1958-1961. Cf. p. 19.) 

Second, this over-emphasis on the devilish role 
of nationalism in modern times is accompanied 
with a series of factual errors. For example, Freud 
asserts that the Bolsheviks “did not aim at elim- 
inating the national character of all the peoples,” 
but were tolerant of the Soviet peoples who 
wanted to “retain their national characteristics 
and customs.” (P. 76.) He entirely misses Stalin’s 
approach to this problem: to organize a culture 
“national in form, socialist in content.” Another 
example: he argues that there was a “complete 
switch” in Soviet national policy in 1957, when 
Moscow began to act as the protector of national 
ambitions so long as they were outside U.S.S.R. 
borders. (P. 78.) But this policy was adopted 
under Lenin, a point bypassed by Freud, and it 
reemerged at least as early as 1955. (The examples 
he gives for this post-1957 posture are the more 

~-puzzling, for he cites Soviet policy toward Korea, 
Viet Nam, and Egypt.) 

Third, the book makes no allowance for what 
Thomas T. Hammond has called the “‘Janus-like 
face of modern nationalism,” i.e., its role in the 
building as well as the destruction of cultural, 
economic, and political life. Freud also attacks 
democracy because it has legalized the absolute 
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power of the nation-state. He juxtaposes ethical 
norms and national sovereignty, although it may 
be doubted whether the norms of Western civiliza- 
tion could have survived without some national 
incubus or defender. 

Fourth, Freud exaggerates the dangers of the 
present international system and provides only a 
vague ideal as a substitute. “The choice is defini- 
tive,” he writes, “either complete destruction of 
the civilized world, or world government.” (P. 
18.) By stressing the inevitability of Armageddon 
he overlooks the possibilities for peaceful evolu- 
tion of the world short of a transformation of men 
and nations. He also neglects the deterrent role of 
the balance of terror, saying, ‘“There exists among 
national states no law with enforceable penalties.” 
(P. 2.) 

Freud’s solution to present evils is a beautiful 
goal, but with few roadmarks. We must choose, 
he argues, between “the existing vicious political 
system based on physical force which produces a 
man-made hell on earth—and the acceptance of 
moral and ethical political principles in a cooper- 
ating world society.” (P. 333.) How do we achieve 
this utopia? The “ray of hope” lies in supra-na- 
tional blocs. (Pp. 2927.) The histories of the 
“United States, Soviet Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
and Switzerland—all clearly demonstrate the fact 
that integration first, then federation and, finally, 
the union of such states is entirely feasible... .’’ 
Freud does not spell out, however, just how the 
next steps are to be made. Austria-Hungary, of 
course, collapsed into competing nationalisms. 
The U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. have moved the world 
toward bipolarity but hardly to the sovereignty 
of man. Nor can the Swiss example be taken as a 
guide for the rest of the world, owing to incom- 
parabilities of scale and uniqueness of historical 
development. Freud’s strategy is the less convinc- 
ing because of his history: the principle of Come- 
con, he writes—as if of an accomplished fact—is 
“a thorough economic coordination of the satel- 
lite countries with Soviet Russia.” (P. 313.) This 
principle does not appear to have been an active 
Soviet goal in the first ten years of Comecon’s 
history, and it seems unattainable in the 1960's. 

It is hard to quarrel with the author’s goal, the 
sovereignty of man, but its attainment will 
hardly be advanced by passion that produces bad 
history and naive politics —WatLtsr C. CLEMENS, 
JR., Boston University. 


The Changing Political Thought of John Adams. 
By Joun B. Hows, Jr. (Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1966. Pp. 
xv, 254. $6.50.) 


Between the 1770's and the 1790’s an important 
change took place in the political thought.of John 
Adams. Well into the late ’70’s Adams seemed 
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more than confident in the adequacy of this na- 
tion’s moral resources to support its bold experi- 
ment in self-government. By the time of the ’90’s 
however, Adams was increasingly returning to the 
pessimistic notion of a mechanical balance in 
government to serve the defect of virtue in the 
New World. At one time he viewed the Revolu- 


tion in expansively optimistic terms as confirma- 


tion of the genius of a people born in virtue and 
superbly qualified to lead mankind in history’s 
search for liberty and knowledge. Later his only 
concern seemed to be with effecting a mechanistic 
solution to a problem of order occasioned by the 
antagonisms of selfish interests ruled by theiz 
affections. No longer then did Adams continue to 
distinguish between the uniqueness of America’s 
moral condition and that incident to the generality 
of mankind. The major change in Adams’s politi- 
cal thought that serves as the focus of Professor 
Howe’s study is Adams’ declining faith in the 
possibility that the virtue, conscience, and reason 
remaining to men as Americans might counter- 
balance the passions and selfish affections belong- 
ing to Americans as men. What particular force 
of circumstances might account for Adams’ de- 
clining faith in the democracy and his increasing 
pre-occupation with the problem of social control? 
The key to the important changes in Adams’ 
thought according to the argument of the author 
consists of the state of the former’s satisfaction 
with his own life situation. Adams based his faith 
in the success of democracy in the New World on 
the premise of American virtue. Virtue in Adams’ 
own mind was coincident with the placing of pub- 
lic needs before private ones. The state of Ameri- 
can virtue in the meanwhile Adams judged by 
reference to the quality of his own treatment at 
the hands of the people and in terms of the simi- 
larity between his own views and prejudices and 
those of the people. Thus Adams would distin- 
guish in the Revolutionary period between ‘“Pri- 
vate Mobs” and “Publie Mobs” according to how 
consistent their own actions were with his par- 
ticular policy goals. The Boston Tea Party of 
course was the act of a “Public Mob.” Hence in 
the heyday of revolutionary tumult when Adams 
_enjoyed renown and the sentiments of the peopls 
seemed akin to his own, his faith in America’s 
ability to carry on her historic enterprise never 
flagged. Later however Adams would experience a 
growing sense of estrangement between himself 
and the people beginning with the frustrations of 
his diplomatic service in Europe and what he felt 
to be the indifference of the people to his own par- 
ticular fate. Professor Howe skillfully attempts t2 
show how in the post-Revolution period Adams 
assimilated his own observations of Americana 
experience and social change to a cyclical theory 
of history in a way to confirm his own belief in the 
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decline of American virtue—a decline impressed 
upon his own mind by the treatment he now re- 
ceived at the hands of a people he earlier had i os 
faithfully and selflessly served. 

I do not mean here to be too critical of Professor 
Howe’s work. If he seems to give little evidence of 
interest in critically assessing the systematic im- 
port of Adams’ thinking, if he seems more con- 
cerned with learning about Adams rather than 
learning from him, this is how it should be. After 
all the author is interested in ideas as a historian 
and not as a political theorist. Still there is one 
substantive point on which one might wish to take 
issue with the argument that he advances. The 
shift in Adams’ thinking may be explained per- 
haps as logically related not to his own life situa- 
tion but to that of the nation taken as a whole. 
is only natural to suppose that in the struggle Bl 
against Europe the discontinuities between New 
World and Old World experience might be em- 
phasized in the minds of the rebels. So too in the 
post-Revolutionary period it is only logical to 
assume that the new men of power and respon- 
sibility, now involved in the affairs of the world 
much against their will, would only find it natural 
to view their own situation in terms of European 
categories of experience. Still, this study deserves 
praise. It admirably integrates political biography 
with a history of ideas in a well researched and 
eminently readable essay that for many years to 
come will be a must on any Adams reading list.— 
DARRYL B. Baskin, Stanislaus State College. 


Political Behavioralism and Modern Jurispru- 
dence: A Working Theory and Study in Judicial 
Decision-Making. By THeoporp L. BECKER. 
(Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1964. Pp. xii, 
177, paper.) 


This book is a sophisticated attempt by a be- 
haviorally trained political scientist at a major 
tour de force: the exhumation and resuscitation of 
a body of thought laid to academic rest in the 
1930’s under the headstone inscription 


MECHANISTIC JURISPRUDENCE 


Born ? B.C. 
Died 1937 A. D. 


What motivated Professor Becker to essay this 
feat may perhaps best be gathered from argu- 
ments appearing on pages 75 and 102-103: 


All (appellate decision-makers] have been trained to think ob- 
jectively in three years of rugged, heavily reinforced, profes=- 
sional school programs, 


Law school... is a dreadfully difficult and tedious process... 
in this environment . . . the legal mind is forged. Theoretically, 
fresh and keen minds are molded from the nonlegal thinker into 
the legal thinker. . . . The legal thinker (theoretically) is he who 
is a dispassionate seeker into the law, determined to find out 
whether any law is controlling in the litigation in which he is 
involved, and if such law is found, to abide by it. Non-lawyers 
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could never understand this process; this nagging belief that the 
law may well furnish the answer or very compelling guidelines 
which will dispose of the case correctly and justly. 


Becker makes a double-barreled effort to sub- 
stantiate his arzuments. The first barrel is fired in 
the first 40 pages of the book. The principal target 
is Glendon Schubert. Schubert is criticized for too 
narrowly confining his search for judicial attitudes 
(values) to liberal or conservative votes grounded 
in factual situations as described in case opinions. 
In contrast, Danelski is praised for realistically 
seeking indicators of judicial attitudes in public 
addresses of the justices and in what records there 
aré of the weekly Supreme Court conference. 
Even after granting Danelski his due, Becker still 
leaves the reader with the impression that the 
motivational concept of liberal-conservative atti- 
tude possesses limited explanatory power for 
understanding the behavior of judges. 

The remainder of the book is shot from the 
second barrel. Starting from the assumption that 
appellate decision-making is a role that demands 
a peculiar kind of precedent-oriented thought 
process on the part of a judge, Becker cites the 
authority of a quasi-experiment he carried out. 
Students at four law schools and a control group 
of undergraduates were given a questionnaire 
which included four hypothetical cases involving 
statutory law questions and a separate section 
testing ‘substantive value preferences.” Relevant 
precedents were included in each of the four cases. 
The students were asked to decide the cases “as 

-you believe a good judge should decide” them. 
Panels of outside experts were enlisted to rate the 
clarity of precedent as well as the substantive 
value preferences of each student. 

The findings: “Law students tended to decide 
more objectively than nonlaw students... and 
almost all of the legally trained students relied on 
precedent when they were being objective, while 
only one-half of the nonlegally trained did so, 
[This} justifies the statement that judicial role 
does seem to exist and that it is substantially a 
function of law-school training.” (P. 180.) 

Comments: (1) What this proves about Su- 
preme Court decision-making involving constitu- 
tional issues where precedent counts for less is 
wide open to question. Becker admits to this 
shortcoming as part of an 11 page critique. For 
after all, Schubert et al. are basically concerned 
with analyzing judicial behavior in the realm of 
constitutional, not statutory, law. (2) In American 

~ Political Science, Somit and Tanenhaus reported 
professional esteem—measured in terms of fields 
where political scientists consider significant work 
is being done—placed public law alongside theory 
—the two of them “running neck and neck for 
last place.” Becker’s work, for all its imaginative 
conceptualization and rigorous execution, will 
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probably alter the order of the horse race very 
little. It could be because Becker himself is riding 
(beating) a dead horse-——James R. KLONOSKI, 
University of Oregon. 


Father Coughlin and the New Deal. By Cuaruns J. 
Turr. (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1965. Pp. x, 292. $6.50.) 


The Union Party and the National Union for 
Social Justice—if at all noticed—are relegated to 
footnotes or, even more kindly, to a brief state- 
ment in the text of most widely accepted books on 
parties and politics. It was encouraging, thus, to 
note the arrival of a treatise focused on these 
organizations and on their leader and prime 
mover, Father Charles E. Coughlin. Regrettably, 
though the man and the movement need and 
deserve analysis and serious study, this book 
offers little of value for the political scientist. 

Father Coughlin and the New Deal is a chrono- 
logical tracing of the “radio priest’s” public pro- 
nouncements and activities from 1926 until 1942. 
This historical approach is no surprise, for the 
author is Assistant Professor of History at De 
Paul University in Chicago. What is of surprise is 
that the book appears in a series which focuses on 
“political and social non-conformists and their 
impact on the American scene” but offers very 
little analysis of Coughlin’s views or of their im- 
pact on the polity. 

Dr. Tull covers several topics, but there is no 
central thesis. One major theme traces Coughlin’s 
economic program (based as it was upon the 
social-economic implications of Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno), including the priest’s 
condemnation of “international bankers,” adyo- 
cacy of inflation and governmental control of 
money, and his establishment of the National 
Union for Social Justice. A second theme develops 
the short-lived “partnership” of Coughlin with 
Roosevelt from ‘Roosevelt or Ruin” to ‘“Roose- 
velt and Ruin.” 

The brief sections devoted to the Union Party 
and the campaign of William Lemke in 1936 em- 
phasize the performance of Coughlin in selecting 
and controlling the nominee rather than the sig- 
nificance of the Party or the platform. Tull focuses 
even briefer attention on the isolationist Christian 
Front and World War II, and on the priest’s 
embracement of anti-communism, anti-Semitism, 
and anti-Anglicism. The trials and tribulations of 
Coughlin’s organizational endeavors are high- 
lighted, as are his attempts to mobilize public 
pressure on monetary and agricultural legislation, 
and his skepticism of democracy which led to his 
“fascist” program for the ‘corporate state.” 

There is no deep penetration of Coughlin’s 
economic or political philosophy (a fault which 
Tull blames on the man for allowing “his words to 
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flow faster than his ideas,” as is “frequently the 


case with agitators”). Tull retreats from analysis 
time and again, except to conclude that Coughlir 
was sincere, though economically and politically 
ignorant and naive. There is no new material 
presented. 

The prime source of the data is Father Cough- 
lin’s weekly newspaper, Social Justice, and his 
radio speeches. A second major source (too overly 
relied upon) is The New York Times. This is 
supplemented by slight reference to the Roosevels 
Papers, historical works on the New Deal period, 
Catholic and popular periodicals of the time, two 
official biographies of Coughlin (written before 
1933), and brief correspondence with Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Msgr. Maurice Sheehy, and Ray- 
mond Moley. Professor Tull is, thus, unencum- 
bered with the burdens of official cooperation by 
Coughlin or the Detroit Archdiocese, and un- 
fettered by works on Lemke, Gerald Smith, Peter 
Townsend, or the other figures with whom Cough- 
lin had association. 

The notes in the back are plentiful, though 

’ often disconcerting and frustrating in their nar- 
row devotion to Social Justice and to the broad- 
casts. The scholarship eppears rather fragmen- 
tary, erratic, and journalistic. 

The book includes a listing of the sixteen points 
of the National Union program, the platform of 
the Union Party, the Union Party vote in 1946, an 
index, and thirteen phosographs of Coughlin in 
different poses——Morris Levitt, Howard Uni- 
versity. 


The American Dissent: A Decade of Modern Con- 
servatism. By Jrerrrey Hart. (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, 1966. Pp. 262. $4.95.) 


At first sight, it would not seem necessary that 
a book be devoted to the ideas of The National 
Review. Most of us can be trusted to have mads 
the acquaintance of its editor, Mr. William Buck- 
ley, and to have admired the way in which he has 
managed for so long to temper frivolousness by 
cruelty. His reputation as an Oxford debater (he 
nearly reduced James Baldwin to tears, but oddly 
still lost the debate); as a television celebrity (he 
skillfully elicited impoliteness from Normaa 
Thomas); and as a political figure (his conserva- 
tive defection insured the election of the most 
liberal of the three candidates in the recent may- 
orality election in New York) is a matter of wide 
public knowledge: His journal can be seen palely 
loitering in the reading rcoms of all liberal colleges 
and universities; and liberal professors sometimes 
pick it up mercifully, read it dutifully, and forget 
it instantly. The common opinion, one supposes, 
is that the only mind on display in T'he Nationcl 
Review that counts, now that James Burnham has 
exchanged nihilism for panic, is that of Willmoore 
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Kendall, a man who can speak for himself, and 
does it only too well and too often. But books 
must be written; perhaps a survey of opinion in 


The National Review can, by being inclusive, also y> 


be instructive and uncover what had hitherto 
escaped notice and praise. 

Professor Hart’s ambition is very high. By 
describing the content of The National Review in 
the last ten years, he thinks he will contribute to 
the solidification of Conservative doctrine, and 
by so doing, press the aitack on the enemy, 
liberalism. His assumption is that “. . . there is no 
distinctively liberal mode of resistance [to com- 
munism], and when a liberal policy-maker does 
choose to resist he merely adopts the policies of 
his conservative opponents”; that in “... its 
universalism, its minimizing of privacy, its faith 
in progress, its secularism...” liberalism is no 
relevant ‘. . . to our real problems, to widespread 
anomie and alienation, to the breakdown of com- 
munity, to the attenuation of moral sanctions”; 
and that conservatism is ‘‘most certainly’ an 
alternative to “the revolutionary Left and to a 
dissolving liberalism—an alternative that is in 
harmony with our traditions and with the best 
that is in our actual civilization.” While deploring 
his eagerness, those. of us who are not conserva- 
tive can still hope that Hart can put together a 
coherent conservatism from whatever sources he 
may choose. Liberal self-satisfaction is not a 
pretty sight, and Kendall by himself obviously 
cannot shake it as hard as it deserves and needs. 
However, as one would expect, Hart cannot get 
The National Review to serve as the foundation of .. i 
a relevant (to use Hart’s word) conservatism. Ha ` 
distills its views on a large variety of political and 
cultural issues, with a nimble elegance, suppress- 
ing almost all of its raucousness and inanity. But 
the net impression is that if this is what American 
conservatism amounts to, it is no wonder that it 
has (by its own admission) made so little headway 
among American intellectuals. Hart laments the | 
ascendancy of liberalism: more precisely, welfare: 
liberalism. Nevertheless, most liberals can, in un- 
partisan moments, make better points against 
their own creed than the ones Hart has rescued 
from the pages of The National Review. 

There are two standards by which to judge any 
effort to formulate the conservative position. The 
first is its distance from Edmund Burke: the fur- 
ther away the better. The second is its usefulness 
to the Republican Party: the more useful the,“ 
better. Judged by the first standard, Hart’s ver- 
sion of The National Review, and Hart himself, 
come off rather well. Now and then there is a 
trace of a sigh of disappointment over the fact 
that the American polity cannot be written about 
in the language of Burke, does not lend itself to 
the magical process by which strength is trans- 
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formed into sublimity, and injustice into tragedy. 
Burke sings the beauty which only scarcity arro- 
-gantly distributed makes possible; naturally his 

{ role must be small in American conservatism. 
Hart's quite qualified endorsement of Russell 
Kirk testifies to his realism. On this subject, 
Kendall has given the lead which other conserva- 
tives must follow. Not even when Hart defends 
religion (and college fraternities) does he go too 
far in the Burkean direction. 

Judged by the second, more important stan- 
dard, Hart’s version of The National Review, and 
Hart himself, 7all lamentably short. The fate of 
American conservatism is bound up with the fate 
of the Republican party; to some but not the same 
degree, the fate of the Republican party is bound 

_ up with the fate of American conservatism. The 
party has everything to gain from a brilliant con- 
' servatism; the trouble is that the line of The 
National Review mixes the very elements, but in 
an intensified form, that brought Senator Gold- 
water low in 1964. To the conservatives is en- 
trusted the duty of criticizing the welfare state, 
but a politically successful critique cannot make 
wholesale attacks on those features of the welfare 
state that have by now passed into almost uni- 
versal acceptance. It must take advantage of 
middle-class resentment towards enlarging the 
welfare state’ without seeming to threaten the 
social gains already made. Hart’s chapter on the 
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Negro is, in this regard, judicious, though il- 
liberally so. It is only when he, and The National 
Review, desert middle-class common sense that 
conservatism becomes self-defeating. Even more 
important, the entire connection between the 
welfare state and the Cold War needs a great deal 
of exploration. Hart goes along with the conserva- 
tive inflation of the issue of domestic communism 
—a political tactic that is futile and that keeps the 
Republican party in bondage to an overall! bel- 
licosity that is the greatest single obstacle to 
future political gains. The fact is that only by 
resisting the warfare state, only by resisting an 
activist American global foreign policy can the 
Republican party define itself as significantly 
different from the Democrats and take advantage 
of the deep isolationist impulses in American 
society. Furthermore, by resisting the warfare 
state, the welfare state is best resisted. The Cold 
War increases the collectivization of American 
society, leads to permanent inflation, enhances 
social mobility at home, and provides a justifica- 
tion for continuous welfare benefits for some by | 
demanding continuous sacrifices in the form of ` 
taxes and military casualties from others. Hart is 
committed to the unyielding hard anti-commu- 
nist position, and for that reason joins in a complic- 
ity that dooms the Republican party, and with it 
the conservative cause, to regular frustration. — 
GEORGE Kates, Amherst College. 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Federal Budget Projections. By Gpruarp Comm 
AND PrTeR Wacner. (Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1966. Pp. 194. $2.50.): 

A Capital Budget Statement for the U.S. Govern- 
ment By Maynard S. Comiez. (Washington: 
The Brookings Institution, 1966. Pp. 148. 
$6.00.) 


These two excellent books are components of 
an outstanding series, Studies of Governmert 
Financa, being published by the Brookings Insti- 
tution. The authors have not provided new 
theories, concepts or hypotheses to stimulate 
further research. Rather, they have done the im- 
portant and too often ignored task of exploring 
with ccucrete, precise and detailed applications 2 
variety of ideas which have been current in the 
field for several years. 

As cne would expect in a report supported 
jointly by Brookings and the National Planning 
Association, Colm and Wagner urge better long- 
range budget forecasting in Washington. How- 
ever, they have gone a crucial step further: they 
have made estimates, not to obtain specific dollar 
figures as has been done in other studies, but to 
show the feasibility and difficulties of making such 
forecasts on a regular basis. To do this they tested 
two general models. The first assumed a continua- 
tion of programs already existing or newly pro- 
posed in the budget for fiscal year 1966. This mod- 
el did not adjust for new programs to be enacted 
after the first year. The second model anticipated 

_ greater changes, including initiation of programs 
not yet supported by the administration bus 
possessing significant responsible backing within 
the society. For each model the authors clearly 
indicated their underlying assumptions abous 
several factors such as price levels, productivity 
changes and federal-state-local fiscal relations. 
They then made short- (next fiscal year), medium- 
(five year), and long- (ten year) range projections 
showing that useful estimates could be made 


despite the economic and political uncertainties 
entailed. 

The authors give proper note to the controversy 
which might be generated by the publication of 
such estimates if they were prepared by the 
government itself. Colm and Wagner suggest 
that private research organizations should prepare 
these figures initially to acquaint the public with 
their value and limitations, thus enabling the 
government to enter the field at a later date with- 
out arousing as much controversy as would seem 
likely under current circumstances. 

Maynard Comiez had the more difficult con- 
ceptual problem but he has also overcome it 
successfully. There is virtually no agreement in— 
the literature as to what should comprise a federal 
“capital budget.” Comiez has done a great service 
by skillfully delineating the different concepts 
and ideas which become embroiled in discussions 
of this topic. He has developed seven different 
models thus giving each variable a chance to 
show its importance in affecting the budget 
“balances” which emerge. Comiez has reorganized 
budget figures from the 1955-1963 period in ac- 
cordance with these seven different definitions 
and has determined the budget surpluses and 
deficits which would have existed if each concept 
had been employed during those nine years. The 
models differ, among other matters, on the mili- 
tary capital outlays included, on whether all 
federal capital expenditures or only those shown 
in the administrative budget are considered and 
on the treatment of depreciation. 

Comiez concludes that the theoretical argu, 
ments for a federal capital budget give too little 
weight to the differences between the objectives of 
business and government which render the ac- 
counting concepts of the former inapplicable to 
the latter. He feels the managerial and adminis- 
trative advantages purported for capital budget- 
ing can be obtained without the elaborate budget- 
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ary changes economically sophisticated defini- 
tions of a capital budget would require. 
_y~ Colm and Wagner remind political scientists 
af that relatively little of the federal budget is 
effectively under the control of our elected leader. 
Budget projections are much more sensitive to 
general international and domestie conditions 
than to program changes or initiations resulting 
from executive-legislative politics in Washington. 
For his part, Comiez casts light on one of the key 
political bulwarks preventing capital budgeting: 
that it would result in a rash of deficit financing 
by removing important constraints on adminis- 
trative budgets. He has shown what surprisingly 
small differences in budget balances certain capi- 
tal budgeting practices would afford. 
_ All of the authors are to be commended for 
/ slarifying concepts and then rigorously applying 
them to see what they actually produce—sS. 
Kennetu Howanp, University of North Carolina. 
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The Party That Lost Its Head: The Republican 
Collapse and Imperatives for Revival. By 
Guorce F. Giper anp Bruce K. CHAPMAN. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1966. Pp. 331. 
$6.95.) 


This book purports to analyze the present diffi- 
culties of the Republican Party and to offer a 
blueprint for elevating a near-permanent minority 
party to majority status. The authors are pro- 
gressive young Republicans who published and 
edited Advance Magazine—a short-lived but 

highly successful attempt to provide a journal for 
liberal Republicans. I share many of the biases of 
the authors and therefore I was fully prepared to 
review the book favorably. Indeed, I confess that 
I wanted to do so! Regretfully, however, I must 
report that in my opinion this book is more 
destructive than constructive. Able young phrase- 
makers have misused their talents to impugn the 
judgment, honesty, and motives of their peers. 
Virtually no Republican leader, liberal or con- 
servative, escapes. Presumptiveness and imper- 
tinence abound. If one could see the constructive 
purpose in such a distorted rendering of Republi- 
tan Party politics, the effort could be accepted 
for that reason. But, in my opinion, the authors 
have allowed vindictiveness to influence, perhaps 
even dictate, their descriptive analysis of recent 
party history. It is too much to ask that the reader 
separate revenge from fact. Much of the book 
reads like the “mad” letter-to-the-editor which 

fone writes occasionally and then tosses out. 
Gilder and Chapman mzeke much of the nega- 
tivism of most of the Republican Party. Their 
constructive suggestions, however, take up only 
one chapter of twenty. Fuily three-quarters of this 
book attacks, destroys, insults. 


Though the book is fairly discursive, it is possi- 
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ble to identify several themes which hold it to- 
gether. First and foremost is that Barry M. Gold- 
water and his right-wing strategists conspired to 
win control of the Republican Party. Most of the 
Goldwater people, it is asserted, were outsiders 
who relied on subterfuge to undermine the party. 
Well, frankly, I was very uncomfortable at the 
1964 Convention too. I was not among friends. 
This was not my party and I still resent the 
Goldwater victory there. But what Gilder and 
Chapman eall conspiracy, I call plain, old-fash- 
ioned pre-convention politics. There is nothing 
new about winning the nomination as the Gold- 
water strategists won it. In fact, until very re- 
cently that is the way it was usually done. I think 
it is probably a dumb way to do it these days if 
you want to win the general election, but I don’t 
see anything conspiratorial about it. In fact, the 
Goldwater organization was announcing its pro- 
gress as early as 1963. We just didn’t believe what 
they said. 

A second theme is related to the first. Gold- 
water was successful because of the ineptitude of 
the normal Republican leadership. Congressional 
leaders, governors, national party leaders, Presi- 


. dent Eisenhower, all stumbled about when they 


ought to have been working closely together. But 
the leadership is to be condemned for more than 
their ineptitude in heading off Goldwater. Accord- 
ing to the authors, they have also failed to de- 
velop a reasonable Republican program and dis- 
couraged those who tried to do so. Surely Gilder 
and Chapman do not expect efficiency and unity 
from a minority party in America. Regrettable or 
not, minority party politics in this country is just 
not very monolithic. 

The result of the Goldwater coup, and the 
ineptitude of the progressive leaders, is a seriously 
split party which is unbalanced to the right. The 
third theme suggests a way out. What the Re- 
publican Party needs is an ideology. Party leaders 
and party professionals have stressed organization 
and unity in the past but that emphasis will not 
result in majority party status for Republicans. 
“The prime need of progressive Republicanism 
today is a distinct ideological identity.” (P. 249.) 
This “distinct” ideology should not be the “me- 
tooism” of most Republican liberals. It should be 
“conservative.” Progressives should face the fact 
that they must be “conservatives.” And what 
does all of that mean? The reader has every right 
to ask for an unraveling. 

Gilder and Chapman provide “‘an ideology for 
Republicans” at the conclusion of their book. It 
would include a “revitalized federalism” on the 
domestic level—not unlike that recently outlined 
by President Johnson. It would include patching 
up several urban programs which have been 
poorly conceived and poorly administered. It 
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would include reasonable approaches to the many 
problems related to technology. It would include 
reform of the draft and attention to the problems 
of educating large numbers of people. It would 
include a more dynamic role for the opposition 
party in foreign policy. 

I find myself in almost total agreement with 
this excellent, if occasionally ‘‘me-too,”’ summary 
statement of programs and goals for Republicans. 
But I reject the conclusion that this is the first 
statement ever issued on these subjects. The fact 
is that many Republican research committees 
and cocrdinating committees have issued similar 
statements over the past 20 years—and continue 
to issue them today. I do not wish to denigrate 
the importance of one more statement of goals 
but it is just one more statement. Realizing the 
goals is a long and complicated process—as many 
Republicans in positions of responsibility could 
inform the authors. i 

There is a fourth theme in this book which is 
much less obvious—even, I think, to the authors. 
Gilder and Chapman talk about the Republican 
Party as though it existed somewhere—at a spe- 
cific address in a specific city—and had a “head” 
to lose. Decentralization is a characteristic of 
American political parties which is well-known— 
at least to most students. It causes more mischief 
for the minority party than the majority party 
but that is the result of many factors—not just 
the ineptitude of party leaders.: What is the 
remedy? Apparently, according to Gilder and 
Chapman, to get all Republicans subscribing ‘tc 
an ideology and then to develop an organization 
strong enough to achieve the goals stated in the 
ideology. Goldwater tested the authors’ formula 
in 1964. Surely one lesson of the 1964 election is 
that ideological “tidying up” can only result in 
resounding defeat. 

There is no pat formula for a minority party 
becoming a majority party in this country. It is 
probably true that the Republican Party is more 
likely to win control of the government as a result 
of what the Democrats do than anything they 
may do. Not that many Republicans should not 
continue to rethink party goals and organization. 
They should do so and are doing so. I venture that 
the Republican Party right now is better pre- 
pared to govern than the Democratic Party was 
in 1932. I don’t think, however, that bitter in- 
vective helps—whether it comes from those I 
happen to agree with or those I happen to dis- 
agree with. And that is why I have been less king 
here than I truly intended to be, and not as un- 
kind as I easily could have been.—Cuaruzs O. 
Jonus, University of Arizona. 


Behind Closed Doors: Politics in the Public In- 
terest. By Epwarp N. Costixyan (New York: 
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Harcourt, Brace and World, 1966. Pp. 369. 
$6.95.) 


Political memoirs are expected to perform three 
functions for scholars. First, they can provide in- ¥ 
sights into the personalities of the authors, who 
have usually been.party to the making of impor- 
tant political decisions. Thus, memoirs can be a - 
source of data about political elites. Second, they 
can provide us with information otherwise avail- 
able only to those people who can pass behind the 
closed doors and into the rooms where major de- 
cisions are being made. As a rule, academicians 
generally do not get the opportunity to be behind 
these doors. Finally, good memoirs can serve as an 
external validity check on the conclusions of 
academic research. Frequently, political memoirs - 
perform these functions imperfectly. They gen= 
erally reflect a haphazard research design and the s 
data they present are more likely to reflect the 
workings of selective retention than the fruits of 
systematic data collection. Mr. Costikyan has 
written a fascinating book which admirably per- 
forms all of these functions. Let us discuss them in 
order. 

First, we are presented with unique and 
thoroughly credible views of recent political 
leaders in New York: the enigmatic Mayor 
Wagner, Carmine de Sapio, Robert Kennedy, and 
others. But most importansly, we get to know the 
new breed of middle class, intellectual, urban 
politicians. Costikyan himself belongs to this 
group. Holding an A.B. and LI.B from Columbia, _ 
Costikyan was drawn to political activity by 
Adlai Stevenson’s 1952 campaign, as were many 
of the other members of the new breed. They re- 
mained active in politics and formed the basis of 
New York’s Reform Democratic movement. At 
the age of thirty-one he became the first ‘‘re- 


` former” to be elected district leader, and Costik- 


yan was chairman of the New York County 
Committee (a position that generally bears the 
appellation, “Tammany Boss”) between 1962 and 
1964. Much of the similarity stops here. Costik- 
yan, in power, maintained a realistic view of the 
need for organization and leadership in politics 
that many of his fellow reformers lost. (Like 
most, authors of memoirs, Costikyan seems to 
have superhuman powers of judgment.) By late 
1964, Costikyan believed ihat the reform move- 
ment’s ideology shifted fram opposing autocratic 
leadership to being “against political leadership 7“ 
of any kind.” At times, the portraits of reform 
leaders become so vitriolic as to make it seem that 
they result more from interpersonal tensions than 
from dispassionate observation; the view of re- 
formers as approaching totalitarian anarchists 
must be taken with a grain of salt. 

Nevertheless, we learn quite a bit about the in- 
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tellectual amateur politicians and their impact on 
party structure. Unlike professional politicians, 

„the reformers would rather embarrass the party 
or lose an election than sacrifice either their 
personal convenience or their ideological goals. 
They thus frustrate the party leaders’ attempts 
at interest aggregation and endanger the effi- 
ciency of the organization in a campaign. Further- 
more, Costikyan finds that their ideological 
fervor makes them feel less bound to “‘the rules of 
the game” than the old-line “‘pols.” 

This leads to his major thesis. Reform politics 
operate on the assumption that professional poli- 
ticians are inherently evil. Therefore, they argue, 
all power should be placed in the hands of a major 
public officer-holder, e.g., the Mayor. But 
Costikyan believes that the roles of elected 

official and party leader are incompatible. First, 

' both are full-time jobs, and one man simply does 
not have the tirne to do both adequately. Second, 
the public official/party leader cannot act as a 
check on the performance of elected officials be- 
cause he is unwilling to deny himself renomina- 
tion. As a direct consequence of this (and this is 
Costikyan’s most damning criticism of the 
Wagner era), the office-holder’s grasp on the party 
machinery is utilized to prevent the party from 
adequately performing its political recruitment 
function for fear that some bright young man will 
be discovered who will challenge the elected 
official for his job. Thus, when men like Wagner 
retire, their legacy to the party is a power vacuum 

„and a surplus of mediocre aspirants for major 
posts. Had control of the party organization been 
in the hands of men concerned solely with the 
affairs of the party, they would have realized that 
the party’s survival depended upon continued 
recruitment of highly qualified potential candi- 
dates. Costikyan’s final criticism of this merger of 
leadership roles is that it confuses the voters, and 
therefore frustrates the democratic processes. 
Does one vote for a Mayor because he promises to 
democratize the party structure or because he 
has pursued wise policies during his tenure in 
office? It may be that proper performance of the 
Mayor’s role precludes proper performance of 
the party leader’s role, just as running the govern- 
ment purely on zhe basis of trying to maintain one 
party’s strength is undesirable. Costikyan’s solu- 
tion to this dilemma is to encourage liberal intel- 
lectuals to realize the merits of party organiza- 
tions and thus develop organizations which not 

‘only have integrity but are also more likely to 
provide solutions to the problems posed by chang- 
ing urban conditions. It is hard to disagree with 
his persuasive arguments. 

The book fulfills the second function most ade- 
quately in the excellent discussion of nomination 
procedures—both in convention and in camera. 
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We see the development of strategies, consensus- 
building, cleavage-healing, misjudgment of public 
opinion and the costs and uses of scarce informa- 
tion from the vantage point that only an insider 
can have, but we are spared the kiss-and-tell in- 
side-dopesterism of many memoirs. The chapters 
on legislative and judicial nominations should be 
of interest to political scientists for years to come; 
they add significantly to our understanding of 
these processes. The chapter on the settlement 
of the Freedom Democratic Party’s challenge to 
the Mississippi delegation at the 1964 Democratic 
National Convention is thoroughly engrossing. 
As I read through the book, I began to play the 
game of inserting academic footnotes, citing au- 
thors whose work was supported by Costikyan’s 
narrative. The list ran from Aristotle, V. O. Key 
and Simmel through Dahl, Truman, Eldersveld, 
Cutright and Rossi, Campbell, eż al, and Mat- 
thews. What better support, for example, for 
Dahl’s conception of “minorities rule” can be 
found than this? 
“One day in 1963, ... when the Executive Committee selected 
four different candidates to run in the primary, it was necessary 
to put together four different majorities, each composed of dif- 
ferent combinations of leaders; and in each case the separate 


stimuli that led a particular leader to each of the majorities—or 
two or three of them—varied candidate by candidate" (p, 312). 


In sum, Behind Closed Doors belongs with 
You're the Boss, Behind the Ballots, Jim Farley's 
Story and I’d Do It Again on every political par- 
ties course’s reading list. There are two chapters 
of apocryphal anecdotes which should make for 
great lecture material—Kunnerna 8. SHERRILL, 
Oberlin College. 


The Study of Urbanization. Ep. py Puivre M. 
Hauser anp Leo F. Scunore. (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1965. Pp. vii, 554. 
$9.75.) 


In 1800, after thousands of years of human his- 
tory, approximately three percent of the world’s 
population lived in cities. Since 1800, urban 
population has increased more than twenty-five 
times as fast as has rural population; now ap- 
proximately one-third of mankind lives in cities. 
The phenomena producing and resulting from 
urbanization have had many impacts upon public 
policy, in this country and throughout the world. 
In recent years, and none too soon, they have be- 
gun to have similarly great impacts upon the 
theory and practice of the social sciences. 

From 1958 to 1964 a Committee on Urbaniza- 
tion established by the Social Science Research 
Council, composed of scholars from several dis- 
ciplines, explored the subject. This volume is the 
chief product of the Committee’s labors. It is 
composed of fifteen papers by as many authors, 
grouped into a section dealing with the ap- 
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proaches and accomplishments of the various 
disciplines (history, geography, political science, 
sociology, and economics), a section on compara- 
tive urban study, and a section discussing selected 
research problems, and preceded by a panoramic 
overview chapter contributed by the chairman of 
the Committee, Philip Hauser. 

The papers constitute an excellent statement 
and review of the present state of social science 
knowledge and understanding about urbaniza- 
tion. The summaries and criticisms of existing 
literature are invaluable; 103 pages of the 554 in 
the volume are devoted to footnotes citing items 
which are categorized and evaluated by the 
authors. . 

The book is not quite so satisfactory as a defini- 
tion and clarification of the subject matter being 
studied. Not only does each discipline have its 
own perspective—within each of them there are 
numerous schools and approaches. The chief con- 
tributions seem clearly to have been made by the 
geographers and the sociologists. Both have sup- 
plied numerous plausible and persuasive organiz- 
ing concepts, and have produced a great deal of 
empirical data which, more often than not, tend 
to suggest that the realities are more complex 
than the theoretical formulations which guided 
the researchers. In both areas, new tools and meth- 
ods of marshaling quantitative data are being 
increasingly applied, although, as in other fields, 
the data and the segments of theory to which the 


new tools can be applied are relatively meager in ~ 


relation to the logical power of the tools. History 
and economics have been involved in urban re- 
search much more recently, and with much 
smaller resources. It is noticeable that the growing 
profession which attempts to apply the knowledge 
supplied by the various sciences to the cities 
themselves-——city planning—is not represented in 
the collection, nor was it represented on the Com- 
mittee. ; ; 
Political science is involved in the volume 
through the recognition by several of the contribu- 
tors (particularly sociologists) of the crucial-im- 
portance of government in the conditions pro- 
ducing and resulting from urbanization, and by a 
paper on ‘American Political Science and the 
Study of Urbanization,’ by Wallace Sayre and 
Nelson Polsby. Sayre and Polsby suggest that, 
while American political scientists preceded stu- 
dents from several of the other disciplines in the 
study of cities, they devoted most of their efforts 
for half a century to prescribing remedies for 
conditions which they deplored but about which 
they usually had only a superficial knowledge or 
understanding. Attempts to analyze and describe 
more deeply and more carefully the political 
processes of urban America are much more recent 
and still very limited. These analytical attempts 
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have most often been directed at the important 
but still limited question—‘“who governs?” 
Political scientists have thought and studied very _ 
little about the matters implicit in the assertation 
of Hauser in the introductory chapter: 

Urbanization, then, has profoundly affected government. 
... It has greatly increased government interventionism, chal- 
lenged traditional ideologies with respect to the role of govern- 
ment, modified the nature of representative government, in- 
troduced new substantive political issues, changed the character 
of public administration, altered central, regional, and local 
intergovernmental relationships, and made obsolete many local . 
government structures. 


Much of the book, particularly the central sec’. 
tion dealing directly with cross-cultural compari- 
sons, indicates that the generalizations and ex- 
planations which we have been using thus far in 
our attempts to study cities should be treated hind ae 
great caution and skepticism. Most of them have 
been derived from relatively impressionistic ob- 
servation of a limited number of situations, and 
they seem very shaky indeed when put to the 
test of careful examination of more diverse condi- 
tions. But this healthy doubt as to the reliability 
of existing theory lessens not at all the conviction 
that the phenomena producing and accompanying 
urbanization are of crucial relevance to a better 
understanding of modern human society —Yorx 
WILLBERN, Indiana University. 


Community Leadership: The Regional Plan As- 
sociation of New York. By Fores B. Hays. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1965, - 
Pp. 190. $6.00.) 


After thirty-one years of mostly uncertain exis- 
tence, the Regional Plan Association (RPA) made 
the remarkable discovery that the future of the 
New York metropolitan region would more likely 
be governed by the angles of politics than by 
those of architecture or engineering. Threatened 
by the prospect of a competing organization to 
follow up the Raymond Vernon studies (p. 122), 
and abjured by the Ford Foundation to “think 
bigger” (p. 187), RPA managed to persuade itself 
that the Daniel Burnham tradition of “technical” 
planning would have to be superseded by a 
vigorous program of “regional leadership.” 

The patrician sponsors of RPA had originally > 
set out to press the 1929 Regional Plan of New 
York and Its Environs upon public officials in the 
region. By “soft sell’ methods and a rigorous 
avoidance of “politics” (p. 13), they had soug. 
implementation of the comprehensive system of 
physical works in the Plan and, equally, the estab- 
lishment of planning agencies in the local govern- 
ments of the region. From internal documenta- 
tion, to which we are told the author had “un- 
restricted access,’’ and from ‘‘numerous interviews 
with directors, staff, and others,” Hays has pro- 
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vided an instructive account of the process by 
which RPA came to redefine itself in 1960. 

_ In the New Deal years, when federal subsidies 
flowed for public works projects, RPA offered the 
local governments a ready-made program and 
considerable skill in drafting proposals. The re- 
sult, between 1929 and 1939, was virtually full 
achievement of the original program. Thereafter, 
RPA with its goals exhausted went from strength 
to weakness, spending the next twenty years of 
“search and trial” looking for something to do 
(p. 187). This time of dullness was made worse by 
latent conflict between those who wanted to stick 
to the “technical” role and those more overtly 
“political” in bias. A shift toward demographic 
end economic studies, partly inspired by utility 

aSompeny interests in the virgin lands of Nassau 
and Suffolk, and foundation interest in “metropol- 
itan community leadership” made the new 
departure possible. 

Mixed in with many superfluous references to 
Selznick, March and Simon, and Truman— 

- superfluous only because the concepts are merely 
cited and not used—there is much material of 
value. to students of urbanism, or organization, 
and of integration. Yet it is doubtful if Hays has 
fulfilled the promise to say something important 
about “organizational dynamics” or about ‘the 
rature and prospects of the regional leadership 
that is gradually emerging in large metropolitan 
areas.” (P.v.) 

1. Despite references to the problem of “‘selec- 

‘tion of a social base” (p. 36), there is much too 
little analysis of the constituency structure of 
RPA, Why, despite the obvious land-use implica- 
tions of congestion in Harlem and the well-known 
phenomenon of “block busting,” did RPA never 
take account of the racial distribution? Why, de- 
spite the obvious importance of Archdiocesan 
cecisions about parochial-school and church 


location, was there so little recognition of religious © 


relevance? In view of the importance of the 
Moses empire and the Port Authority, might 
Hays not have favored us with more details and 
more theory about the public works politics of 
New York and why RPA got along well. with the 
Port Authority, but badly with Moses? (Cf. pp. 
62-68 and 64-87.) Since RPA’s board was studded 
with corporate leaders, why is there no explana- 
tion of the poverty of the organization’s treasury? 
(Cf. pp. 92, 130, and 149.) 
2. Hays’s predictive theory of organizational 
‘development also requires clarification. (a) If, as 
he suggests, the.organization needs a governmen- 
tal structure to which to orient its work, then, 
does RPA as a private body in New York—where 
to such government is in the ofiing—have a better 
future than it has a past? (Cf. pp. 164-68.) And, 
in any event, is his theory (which would, retro- 
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spectively, require the Federal Constitution to 
antedate the Annapolis Convention) defensible? 
(b) Since RPA has flourished only when it has had 
federal or foundation aid, we have the Vidich- 
Bensman question: is the great metropolis (like 
the small town) itself inherently incapable of 
self-organization or political modernization with- 
out external incentives? 

3. The role of the foundations in the private 
politics of the metropolis also deserves more at- 
tention. If the foundations insist on investment 
only in “highly organized” situations, then, does 
the foundation system really play an innovative 
role in anarchic situations where the locality 
simply cannot generate a high level of organiza- 
tion in short order? 

These questions arise only because this book 
should have been in the category of Union Democ- 
racy, but is not-~-Martuew HOLDEN, JR., 
Wayne State University. 


The Dynamics of Priority Planning: A Study of 
Decision Making in Welfare. By BEATRICE 
Dinerman. (Los Angeles; Welfare Planning 
Council, 1964. Pp. 226. $4.50, paper.) 


This is a report of an empirical examination of 
the decision making process in the Program Com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles Community Chest. 
This is the committee which has responsibility 
for the allocation of Community Chest (“red 
feather”) funds between the competing welfare 
agencies. This committee was used because it 
presumes to base its allocation decisions upon a 
formal priority system. An attempt was made to 
compare this process to that used in the budget 
division of the Los Angeles County Government. 
The attempt at comparison failed because of the 
fact, unrecognized in the study, that the two com- 
mittees are not similarly placed in the power 
hierarchy of their respective settings. 

The relationship between staff members of the 
Welfare Council and the Program Committee 
members on the one hand and the Budget Staff 
and the Board of Supervisors on the other is 
illuminating and sheds considerable light on the 
essentially political process of allocation in both 
the public sector and the quasi-public ‘‘volun- 
tary” sector. In both cases the discretion of the 
staff is severely circumscribed by 1) the estab- 
lished contractual relationships‘and “sunk costs” 
2) the limited resources, and 3) the tendency of 
staff and decision makers to accept traditional 
patterns of allocation. 

The basic question to which the study is di- 
rected is: “Can rational procedures of established 
priorities replace unsupported value judgments, 
pressure group politics and unquestioned accep- 
tance of the status quo in the establishment of a 
balance between needs and resources?” Secondly, 
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does the attempt to utilize a formally established 
priority system actually affect the allocaticn 
pattern? The answers which this study gives ar2: 
(1) only within a very narrow range of alterna- 
tives, and (2) by and large “no.” 

Implicit throughout the work is evidence of a 
bias against lay decision-makers and the assump- 
tion that the lay members of the Planning Com- 
mittee have a “watch-dog” rather than “service” 
attitude to guide them. These attitudes are not 
empirically defined. Without adequate evidence 
the author concludes that the priority systems 
were introduced because of the resentment of lev 
leaders of the monopoly of knowledge held by 
staff members and that, in effect, the system be- 
came little more than a ‘‘mental exercise” used 
as an additional power instrument by the staf. 
In other words, in a rational system designed to 
reduce power politics, decisions became only an 
additional instrument oI power. 

The report raises many important questions 
about the utilization of priority systems and hew 
they become “corrupted” in practice; it unfcr- 
tunately answers few of the questions. The book’s 
chief value is in the description of the operation of 
this particular system. Miss Dinerman spends a 
great deal of time arguing in favor of a rational 
system of allocating resources, and in this section 
she relies heavily on the normative literature cf 
political science. She does not give sufficient at- 
tention to the empirical literature which has iden- 
tified the practical problems of implementing a 
rational system of priority planning. The very 
weakness of the evaluation points to the need fcr 
closer collaboration between academic political 
scientists and responsible professionals who sesk 
to raise the level of rationality in decision making 
in this important sector of our society —JosB2H 
HEFFERNAN, The University of Tennessee. 


The Political Thicket: Reapportionment and Cor- 
stitutional Democracy. By Royce Hanson. 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1966. Pp. xii, 143. $4.95.) 


Reapportionment developments over the lest 
five years have been far reaching in their constitu- 
tional and political implications. The end is still 
not in sight as some states continue their efforts 
to devise legislative apportionment and congres- 
sional districting schemes which can satisfy equal 
representation standards. Local governments ere 
first beginning to feel the impact of Reynolds v. 
Sims although most of the implications of apply- 
ing the one man-one vote requirement to tke 
diverse kinds of local governments remain un- 
explored. Few issues have raised so many funda- 
mental constitutional and political questicns 
which have so completely preoccupied legislative, 
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executive and judicial institutions at both the 
state and national levels. As an issue in the 
governmental process, reapportionment offers aN 
multiplicity of fascinating research opportunities. 

Royce Hanson in this book is fascinated by the 
interaction of “values, constitutional law, and 
political practice” in the recent reapportionment 
decisions of judicial and political institutions. He 
reviews state and congressional inaction on re- 
apportionment and traces the history of the 
courts’ treatment of the problem to their eventual 
entanglement with it. He carries us finally to the 
failures of the Dirksen Amendment proposals in 
Congress. Professor Hanscn’s first-hand exposure 
to the subject matter is apparent. He was a prime 
mover in the reapportionment effort in Maryland 
and an activist in the anti-Dirksen Amendmen 
movement. His discussion of the backgrounds and * 
the strategies of both the litigation of the sixties 
and the campaign against the Dirksen Amend- 
ment reflects his experience. 

Since the book focuses upon reapportionment 
decision-making in both political and judicial 
arenas within the context of the American politi- 
cal system, Hanson devotes a chapter to the place 
of value systems in democratic governments. He 
relates the conflict of values inherent in democrat- 
ic representative societies and the problems of 
choice confronting theorisis, constitution-makers, 
judges and politicians. Although the discussion 
is far from profound, it is a tidy package for the 
undergraduate student or the layman who finds it 
difficult to comprehend the mechanics of logic; 
theory, and politics involved in representation 
decisions. 

Despite Hanson’s commitment to the reappor- 
tionment cause, he is rather dispassionate in the 
book, emphasizing the problems inherent in work- 
ing out both constitutional and political solutions. 
He sums up by stressing representation problems 
which still exist despite the “reapportionment 
revolution.” He is concerned with the implica- 
tions of various districting systems and the need 
to devise new districting concepts for metropoli- 
tan America. He performs a service in demon- 
strating that “one man-one vote”? conceptually 
does not resolve all representation issues nor 
guarantee effective political representation. But 
political leaders are not equally concerned with 
such shortcomings and it would be difficult, it 
seems, to arouse a following behind the more sub- 
tle issues of representation comparable to thas 
which was mobilized behind “equal representa- 
tion” slogans. However, the 50 states, finally 
stirred to confront their diverse representation 
problems, may still devise new and accommodat- 
ing systems satisfactory to the peculiarities of 
their own political systems.— RALPH EISENBERG, 
University of Virginia. 
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Decision-Making for Defense. By Cxanuus J. 
Hiren. (Berkeley: University of California 
s~ Press, 1965. Pp. 82. $2.95.) 


The management of the Pentagon since 1961 
has exerted a phencmenal influence over Ameri- 
can politics and civil-military relations. It has 
become an example which other federal agencies 
have been admonished to follow, and the object 
of conscious imitatian in other national ministries 
of defense. The author of this book, first as a 
staff member o? the RAND Corporation and then 
as Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
from 1961 to 1965, was one of the principal archi- 
tects of that “new Pentagon” which has capti- 
vated, fascinated, repelled and infuriated gen- 
erals, admirals, congressmen, journalists and 
atvademicians. 

First presented as four public lectures at the 
University of California, Berkeley, inaugurating 
the H. Rowan Geither Lectures in Systems 
Science, the book is rather disappointing when 
one considers the formidable credentials of the 
author. The style is felicitous, the humor deft, 
the examples skillfully chosen. But it certainly 
lacks the depth and the rigorous analysis which 
characterized Mr. Hitch’s writings prior to his 
tenure at the Defense Department. Nor does it 
make the reader privy to new data about any of 
that succession of spectacular controversies which 
has punctuated the McNamara era. It simply 
asserts that two innovations—planning-program- 

_ming-budgeting and systems analysis—-have en- 


abled the Secretary of Defense, for the first time, . 


to exercise the “direction, authority, and control” 
which is the first requirement for responsible and 
effective decision-making. It describes these in- 
novations, and relates them to some more general 
observations about the historical development of 
the American defense establishment since the 
eighteenth century, and to the inordinate com- 
plexities of defense management in the present 
era. It also pays tribute to Mr. McNamara, 
recognizing that his determination to be a policy- 
maker, rather than an arbitrator, provided the 
necessary impetus to initiate such innovations 
and to make them work. 

The fact that tkere is nothing really new, 
analytically or substantively, is undoubtedly a 
consequence of the limitations imposed on the 
author. Four public lectures encompassing a sub- 
ject so broad can hardly offer much opportunity 

‘ for depth and penetration. But there is probably 
a deeper and more compelling reason for the calm, 
assured and straightforward character of these 
lectures. Mr. Hitch is clearly convinced that the 
battle is over, that the problems he believed so 
pressing in the 1950’s have been imaginatively 
and forthrightly faced, that the important things 
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that needed to be done in the Pentagon have been 
done, and that there is now no turning back. 
Cost-effectiveness will continue to provoke in- 
vective, and it will continue to have its serious 
limitations, but it is an approach to problem- 
solving which is indelibly imprinted on the 
American defense establishment. We can hope for 
a more elaborate valedictory from Mr. Hitch at 
some future date, but it should not be surprising 
that, for the present, he might consider the 1965 
Budget Bureau directive to executive agencies to 
put into practice comparable management tech- 
niques as the most forceful word that can be 
spoken.—Rarmonp H. Dawson, University of 
North Carolina. 


Schools for Strategy: Education and Research in 
National Security Affairs. By Gane M. Lyons 
AND Louis Moron. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1965. Pp. xii, 356. $7.50.) 


One wit has declared that national security 
policy is a phrase invented by the Pentagon to 
steal foreign policy away from the Department of 
State. Does it follow that “national security 
affairs” is simply the modern dress in which in 
the century of total war the study of international 
relations now wraps itself? At first glance, the 
reader of Schools for Strategy might indeed think 
this is the case. All of his old international rela- 
tions friends are in the cast of the new Lyons and 
Morton play. So, however, are many others, in 
and out of universities, affiliated research insti- 
tutes, government and private research groups. 

Schools for Strategy is an exact title. Data on 
education, research and advocacy in national 
security affairs are organized by producing and 
consuming groups rather than by leading ideas or 
research themes. Descriptions of what is done in 
the various institutions whose programs Lyons 
and Morton describe are accurate, discriminating 
and generally sympathetic. There is a minimum 
of direct attribution, but representatives of each 
institution have evidently been given a good deal 
of freedom to speak for themselves. The evalua- 
tion of Professor Lyons and Professor Morton is 
mostly implicit and always low-keyed. 

This authoritative and very useful description 
of the overlapping communities of teaching, 
research and advocacy in the field of national 
security affairs is not perhaps so much “‘a study 
in contemporary intellectual history” (p. ix) as 
one in contemporary intellectual geography. The 
inhabitants of these overlapping communities are 
often not very well known to each other. Now 
that they can readily locate each other on the 
Lyons-Morton map, the level of effective com- 
munication, printed, written and oral, among all 
three groups should rise. 

It is clear from reading Schools for Strategy 
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that national security affairs is a field with neither 


focus nor frontiers clearly defined. If Gene Lyons © 


and Louis Morton have erred in delimiting the 
frontiers of the field they have surveyed, the error 
-has been on the generous side. I do not see how the 
infusion of more social science into law school cur- 
ricula is relevant except as all programs for train- 
ing for the public service are relevant. I would not 
include in the survey the pamphleteering of 
peace-niks or professional anti-Communists who 
happen to hold appointments as university pro- 
fessors, but I recognize that it is not easy to draw 
the line between advocacy and analysis, especially 
when ‘the two are intertwined. Since I have no 
criteria of essentiality or exclusion to offer, let 
me only add that-Lyons and Morton make it 
possible, by mapping such a large area, for those 
who follow to discuss more intelligently questions 
of focus and scope. Their disinterested survey also 
opens the way for discussion of other problems 
central to the future intelligent allocation of in- 
tellectuel resources, for example: 

(1) Is the security problem so pervasive thas 
its impact in universities will be felt much more in 
the redistribution of emphasis within established 
disciplines than in the development of an autono- 
mous field of inquiry? (Here the parallel with 
“development studies,” “science affairs,” and 
perhaps even “international affairs” is obvious. 

. What unity there is derives from a common con- 
cern rather than from a distinctive method of 
analysis or an agreed paradigm for investiga- 
tion.) ie 

(2) How is one to explain the greater frequency 
with which relevant innovating intellectual re- 
sponses have come from men with primary train- 
ing in economics, e.g., Kenneth Boulding, Charles 
Hitch, Oskar Morgenstern, and Thomas Schelling, 
rather than in political science or military affairs? 

(3) Why has productive collaboration among 
mixed teams of natural scientists and social 
scientists on problems of national security been 
more readily achieved outside the university 
than within it, e.g., at the Rand Corporation?— 
Wiutram T. R. Fox, Columbia University. 


The Petitioners: The Story of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and the Negro. By LOReN 
Mitier. (New York: Pantheon Books, 1966. 
Pp. ix, 433. $8.95.) 


Loren Miller’s granduncle, Bird Gee, was one 
of the petitioners in the Civil Rights Cases of 1883. 
He lost his suit to enforce the equal accomoda- 
tions provision of the 1875 Civil Rights Act when 
the Supreme Court declared that law unconstitu- 
tional. Highty-one years later, Mr. Gee would 
have been successful, as the 1964 Court upheld an 
Act virtually indistinguishable from the one he 
tested. 
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The Petitioners is a review of that long struggle 
in the courts to secure the civil rights of Negroes. 
Tt includes synopses of all the familiar, and many * 
of the more obscure, cases dealing with segrega- 
tion or discrimination in education, employment, 
housing, transportation, voting, and the adminis- 
tration of justice. Written by a lawyer who is now 
a judge of the Los Angeles Municipal Court (and 
a vice-president of the NAACP), the emphasis 
throughout is on the legal aspects of the effort, 
with the Supreme Court viewed as the arena of 
battle and the Negro depicted as the ward of the 
Court. , 

Aside from a quick look at some early cases in- 
volving the status of Negro slaves, there is nothing 
“new” in either the materials or the viewpoint 
presented in this book. Mr. Miller knows his sub=.. 


ject well, and he has a gift for humanizing and y 


dramatizing legal cases. The selection and organi- 
zation of the materials are excellent, and while 
the story is told passionately, the prose is gen- 
erally simple and lucid. But the author’s ap- 
proach is descriptive rather than analytic, and as 
a result his book fails to deepen understanding or 
to stimulate thought about either the Court or 
the civil rights movement. 

For example, he repeatedly makes the point 
that the post-Civil War Court showed little con- 
cern for the effectuation of Negro rights, but he 
does not tell us why this was so; he insists that the 
justices of that Court “misread” or “misinter- 
preted” the Fourteenth Amendment, but he offers 
no explanation for this corporate error. The subli-- 
mation of concern for the Negro in that period 
was not, after all, confined to the Court. In the 
postwar era of geographic and industrial expan- 
sion, the political branches of government and 
the nation as a whole accepted the judiciary’s 
position with little objection. Similarly, in de- 
veloping his theme that the Negro has been the 
“ward of the Court,” Mr. Miller barely touches 
on the reasons why it was the Court rather than 
Congress which had to take the lead in securing 
the rights of Negro citizens. It is a striking fact 
and an important commentary on the American 
political system that the national legislature was 
for so long incapable of acting on one of the na- 
tion’s most serious problems. Nor does the author 
give sufficient weight to those changes in Ameri- 
can society which obliquely but deeply affected 
the Negro’s struggle for equality, particularly the 
different patterns of thought and action whick- 
emerged out of the Great Depression and the two 


_ World Wars. ; 


With regard to the Supreme Court itself, Mr. 
Miller discusses hardly at all the changes in 
personnel which were occasioned by the New Deal 
and which opened the door to a reevaluation of 
the Negro’s constitutional position. Certainly the 
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later 1930’s must be regarded as a turning point 
in civil rights history, as the “new” Court then 
: p beginning to function represented a fundamental 
shift in attitude—from defense of property rights 
to concern for human rights, from protection of 
state authority to expansion of national authority 
—which resulted in a crucial breakthrough for 
the Negro. To ignore the effects of personnel 
changes on the Court is to accept that institu- 
tional mythology which makes meaningful study 
of the judiciary’s role in American government 
and politics impossible. It is also disturbing to 


find that a lawyer and judge should demand. 


absolute fidelity to the Negro “cause” from every 
justice, and that he should consign all backsliders 
to the limbo of suspected racism. Thus Mr. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter is praised on page 281 for an 
f opinion upholding Supreme Court review of the 
states’ administration of criminal justice, while 
on page 285 he is condemned for dissenting in a 
similar but distinguishable case. 

Finally, Mr. Miller has nothing to say about 
the dramatic events taking place today within 
the civil rights movement. His concern is only 
with the legal aspects of the struggle, and he ex- 
cludes consideration of such vital matters as 
black power, black violence, and black national- 
ism. Like most of his generation—both white and 
Negro—Mr. Miller is still in the courtroom, al- 
though the action is now in the street.—ROBERT 
S. Hirscurinip, Hunter College, City University of 
New York. 
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1864-1958, Territorial and State Publications, 
Vol. 1. By Bess E. Wiuprr. (Lawrence, 
Kan.: Governmental Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1965. Pp. x, 318. $20.) 


About 20,000 titles are described in the volume 
by the Document Librarian Emerita of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Library as having been issued 
by the various departments and other agencies of 
Kansas during slightly more than a hundred 
years. The departments, bureaus, etc., are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. Under each is given 
a brief administrative history preceding the record 
of the publications. Since all of the items are not 
available in any one location, the author has given 
so far as possible one or more locations for each 
item, and with only a few exceptions has exam- 
ined every one of the total. The legislative bills 
„have not been included, although these form a 
necessary but sometimes rather unmanageable 
supplement tc the legislative journals. All in all, 
this is an indispensable aid to the research worker 
as well as a monument to a devoted individual 
and a great credit to the foresight of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas Government Research Center. The 
pattern of presentation should set a standard for 
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the very slowly increasing number of such works 
for other states. Copy has been prepared for the 
second and final volume to cover State Institu- 
tions and Subventioned Societies. An informal 
supplement keeping the work continuously up to 
date is furnished by the Kansas State Library’s 
semiannual Checklist of Official Publications of the 
State of Kansas-—-James B. Curups, Library of 
Congress. 


America at the Polls. COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
Ricuarp M. Scammon. (Pittsburgh: The 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1965. Pp. 521. 
$17.50.) 


This volume reports Presidential voting figures 
by state and county for the twelve elections dur- 
ing the years 1920-1964. Included in the data are 
total vote, Republican, Democratic and other 
vote, the winner’s plurality, and the Republican 
and the Democratic percentage of the total vote 
and of the major party vote. The composition of 
the “other” vote is reported on a statewide and a 
national basis, as are special aspects of the elec- 
toral college and state votes. The volume differs 
from the America Votes series, which is also 
sponsored by the Governmental Affairs Institute, 
basically in that it covers a longer time span and 
includes figures on Presidential elections only.— 
W.R.K. 


This U.S.A.: An Unexpected Family Portrait of 
194,067,296 Americans Drawn From the Census. 
By Ben J. WATTENBERG IN COLLABORATION 
witH Ricuarp M. Scammon, (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday & Company, 1965. Pp. 
viii, 520. $7.50.) 


A popular analysis of American socio-economic 
life, based primarily upon 1960 census data. In- 


‘teresting, but not of serious professional con- 


cern.—C.B. 


Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States, 
1951. By Harry S. Truman. (Washington: 
United States Government Printing Office, 
1965. Pp. xxxviii, 749. $6.25.) 


This is the nineteenth volume in the Public 
Papers series. Similar volumes cover the Truman 
administration for the years 1945 through 1950, 
the administrations of Eisenhower and Kennedy, 
and the first year of the Johnson administration. 
—J.W.P. 


Representation and Apportionment. (Washington, 
D. C.: Congressional Quarterly Service, 1966. 
Pp. 94. $2.50.) 


A comprehensive review of the political theory, 
judicial decisions, legislative actions, and political 
problems of reapportionment in both state legisla- 
tures and Congress current to mid-1966.—A.R. 
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Thelen, David P., and Esther S. Thelen. Joe 
Must Go: The Movement to Recall Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy. Wisconsin Magazine of His-. 
tory. Spring, 1966. 

Towns, Stuart. A Louisiana Medicine Show: 
The Kingfish Elects an Arkansas Senator [1932]. 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly. Summer, 1966. 

Uyeki, Eugene S. Patterns of Voting in a 
Metropolitan Area [Cleveland], 1938-1962. Ur- 
ban Affairs Quarterly. June, 1966. l 

Weiner, Alan 8. John Scott, Thomas Hart 
Benton, David Barton and the Presidential 
Election of 1824: A Case Study in Pressure Poli- 
tics. Missourt Historical Review. July, 1966. 

Welch, Richard E., Jr. Opponents and Col- 
leagues: George Frisbie Hoar and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, 1898-1904. New England Quarterly. Jaig 
1966. 

Western Voting and Broadcasts of Results on 
Presidential Election Day. [Symposium.] Public 
Opinion Quarterly. Summer, 1966. 

Wood, Forrest G. On Revising Reconstruction 
History: Negro Suffrage, White Disfranchise- 


. ment, and Common Sense. Journal of Negro His- 


tory. April, 1966. 


Economic and Social Functions 
National Economy 


Anderson, James E. Public Economic Policy 
and the Problem of Compliance: Notes for Re- 
search. Houston Law Review. Spring-Summer, 
1966. 

A Better Balance in Federal Taxes on Business. 
Committee for Economic Development. 1966. 

Economic Aspects of the Social peony Tax. 
Tax Foundation. 1966. 

Lanzillotti, Robert F. The Poverty Syndrome: 
A Critical Review. Business Topics. Spring, 1966. 

Lichtman, Richard. Toward Community: A 
Criticism of Contemporary Capitalism. Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 1966. 

Okner, Benjamin A. Income Distribution and 
the Federal Income Tax. Institute of Public 
Administration, University of Michigan. 1966. 

Patman, Wright. The Federal Reserve System: 
A Brief for Legal Reform. Saint Louis University 
Law Journal. Spring, 1966. 


Natural Resources 


Clawson, Marion. Public Ownership of Forest~~ 
Land. Journal of Soil and Water Conservation. 
May-June, 1966. 

Moses, Raphael J., and George Vranesh. 
Colorado’s New Ground Water Laws. University 
of Colorado Law Review. Spring, 1966. 

Munro, James. South Dakota and the Water 
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Impasse. South Dakota Law Review. Spring, 1966. 

Symposium: The Ownership, Administration, 

, and Disposal of the Public Lands. Arizona Law 
F Review. Fall, 1966. 

Thompson, John T. Governmental Responses 
to the Challenges of Water Resources in Texas. 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly. July, 1966. 

Trelease, Frank J., and Dellas W. Lee. Priority 
and Progress—Case Studies in the Transfer of 
Water Rights. Land and Water Law Review. Vol. 
1, No. 1. 1966. 
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The Antitrust Impact of Vertical Integration 
in Agricultural Cooperatives. Iowa Law Review. 
Summer, 1966. 

__.. Hawley, Ellis W. The Politics of the Mexican 
Labor Issue, 1950-1965. Agricultural History. 
July, 1966. 

Schmidt, Fred H. Rationalizing the Farm 
Labor Market: The Case for Supplemental Wage 
Payments. Southwestern Social Science Quarterly. 
June 1966. 


Business and Labor 


Adams, Walter, and Joel B. Dirlam. Dumping, 
Antitrust Policy, and Economic Power. Business 
Topics. Spring, 1966. 

Beitler, Roger B. An Individual’s Remedies for 
Breach of a Collective Bargaining Agreement. 
George Washington Law Review. June, 1966. 

Current Controversy over Proposed “Truth in 

“Packaging” Legislation. [Symposium.] Congres- 
sional Digest. June-July, 1966. 

Eeonomic Loss in Products Liability Juris- 
prudence. Columbia Law Review. May, 1966. 

Kaplan, Benjamin. An Unhurried View of 
Copyright: Proposals and Prospects. Ibid. 

Lassman, Malcolm. Employer Petitions for 
NLRB Elections and the Board’s Disclaimer 
Doctrine. Labor Law Journal. June, 1966. 

Lowenfels, Lewis D. Private Enforcement in 
the Over-the-Counter Securities Markets: Im- 
plied Liabilities Based on NASD Rules. Cornell 
Law Quarterly. Summer, 1966. 

Pate, William M. The Effect of Strike Miscon- 
duct on Reinstatement Rights of Employees. 
Journal of Public Law. Vol. 15, No. 1. 1966. 

Roberts, James M. Small Business Policy in 
the Government Procurement Process. Jbid. 

Skibbins, Gerald J., and Caroline S. Weymar. 
The “Right to Work” Controversy. Harvard Busi- 
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Symposium—Federal and State Regulation of 
Securities. University of Missouri at Kansas City 
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Symposium on Consumer Protection. Michigan 
Law Review. May, 1966. 
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Antipoverty Programs. [Symposium.] Lew and 
Contemporary Problems. Winter, 1966. 

Carovano, J. Martin. Financing Public Higher 
Education, 1969-1970. National Tax Journal. 
June, 1966. 

Doverman, Max. Today’s Legal Revolution: 
The Reformation of Social Welfare Practice. 
Social Service Review. June, 1966. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 and the First Amendment. Indiana 
Law Journal. Winter, 1966. 

Gallagher, John F. The Politics of School 
District Reorganization: The California Experi- 
ence. Institute of Governmental Affairs, Univer- 
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. School District Reorganization: His- 
tory, Theory and Law. Institute of Governmen- 
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Greenberg, D. S. National Research Policy: 
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Klein, William A. Some Basic Problems of 
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Krotzki, Carol L., and Joe Bil Campbell. Air 
Pollution Control Systems. Legislative Research 
Commission, Frankfort, Kentucky. 1966. 

Mann, Seymour Z. Chicago’s War on Poverty. 
Center for Research in Urban Government, 
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Nourse, Hugh O. Redistribution of Income from 
Public Housing. National Tax Journal. March, 
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Residence Requirements in State Public Wel- 
fare Statutes—I. Iowa Law Review. Summer, 
1966. 

Shaffer, Helen B. Dental Health. Editorial Re- 
search Reports. August 10, 1966. 

Thurston, Raymond L. Education at the Top 
of Government. Political Science Quarterly. June, 
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Wegman, Richard A. Cigarettes and Health: 
A Legal Analysis. Cornell Law Quarterly. Summer, 
1966. 

Woodworth, James R. Newer Grant-in-Aid 
Concepts: The Case of Food and Drug Programs. 
Public Administration Review. June, 1966. 





Military Affairs and National Security 


Bullard, Sir Edward. The Detection of Under- 
ground Explosions. Scientific American. July, 
1966. 

Cohen, Bernard C. The Military Policy Public. 
Public Opinion Quarterly. Summer, 1966. 
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Gellman, Benet D. Planning for a National 
Nuclear Emergency: The Organization of Govern- 
ment and Federal-State Relations. Virginia Law 
Review. April, 1966. 


Kuebler, Jeanne. American Forces in Europe. 


Editorial Research Reports. July 20, 1966. 

Meador, Daniel J. Judicial Review in Military 

Disability Retirement Cases. Military Law Re- 
` view. July, 1966. 

Seitz, Frederick. Science and the Space Pro- 
gram. Science. June 24, 1966. 

Simsarian, James. Inspection Experience under 
the Antarctic Treaty and ‘the International 
Atomic Energy Act. American Journal of Inter- 
national Law. July, 1966. 

Warren, Shields. Civil Defense—Fact or 
Fraud. Proceedings of the American Philosophical 

- Society. June 27, 1966. 

Willrich, Mason. Guarantees to Non-Nucleaz 
Nations. Foreign Affairs. July, 1966. 

Wilson, Paul E. The Right of the Accused to 
Effective Counsel: The Military View. University 
of Kansas Law Review. May, 1966. 

1965 Draft Card Burning Amendment. [Sympo- 
sium.] Brooklyn Law Review. April, 1966. 


Government Documents 
Congress 


House. Committee on Agriculture. The Child 
Nutrition Act and the Special Milk Program for 
Children. Hearings. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Food Costs—Farm Prices. 
Committee Print. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 
.Improve Operations of the 
Farm Credit Administration. Hearing before 
Subcommittee. Also House Report No. 1695. 89ta 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Problems in the Tobacco Prc- 
gram. Hearing before Bubcomaiiteee. 89th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Banking and Currency. 
To Eliminate Unsound Competition for Savings 
and Time Deposits. Hearings. 89th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1966. 





























. Participation Sales Act of 
1966. Hearing. Also House Report No. 1448. 
89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Education and Labor. 
. Elementary and Secondary Education Amend- 
ments of 1966. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
Also House Report No. 1814. 89th Cong., 2nd 
‘Sess. 1966. 





. International Education. Hear- 
ings before Task Force. Also House Report No. 
1539. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Library Services and Construc- 
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Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Manpower Development and . 
Training Act Amendments of 1966. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 
. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. The Coin Situation. House Report No. 
1468. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. f 
. Creating a Department. of 
Transportation. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
Also House Report No. 1701. 89th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1966. l 























. Federal Aviation Agency Air 

Traffic Control Operations. Hearings before Sub- 

committee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Federal Research and Develop- 
The Decisionmaking Process. _ 








ment Programs: 


House Report No. 1664. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. h | 


1966. : 
. Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1966 (Water Pollution Control). Hearing before 
Subcommittee. Also House Report No. 1478. 
89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 
1966 (Public Health Service). Hearing before 
Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Unshackling Local Govern- 
ment: A Survey of Proposals by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
House Report No. 1643. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1966. 























. Committee on Interior and Insular 


Affairs. Condition of the Domestic Gold Mining~. -4g 


Industry. Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966., 

. Guam—Elective Governor and 
Legislative Districting. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. Also House Report Nos. 1512, 1520. 89th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. : 

. Lower Colorado River Basin 
Project. Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Providing for 
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Popular 


Election of the Governor of the Virgin Islands. 


House Report No. 1519. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1966. 








. Saline Water Research Pro- 
gram. Hearing before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Allied Health Professions Personnel 





Training Act of 1966. Hearings. Also House Re. 


port No. 1628. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Regulation of Community An- 
tenna Television. Hearings. Also House Report 
No. 1635. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Traffic Safety. Hearings. 89th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 
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. Committee on the Judiciary. Civil 
Rights, 1966. Hearings before Subcommittee. 

7 Also House Report No. 1678. 89th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1966. . : 

. Improvement of Procedures in 

Claims Settlement and Government Litigation. 

Hearing before Subcommittee. Also House Re- 

port No, 1532. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Interstate Taxation Act. Hear- 

ings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 

1966. 

















. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. False or Misleading Mail Matter. Hear- 
ing before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1966. 








. Federal Government Paper- 
work. Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1966. 








. Government Electronic Data 

Processing Systems. Hearings before Subcom- 

mittee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Mail Transportation by Regu- 

lated Motor Carrier. Hearings before Subcom- 

mittee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Public Works. Federal- 

Aid Highway Act of 1966. Hearings before Sub- 

committee. Also House Report No. 1704. 89th 

Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Highway Safety Act of 1966. 

Hearings. Also House Report No. 1700. 89th 

Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Rules. Economic Op- 

~ portunity Act Amendments of 1966. Hearing. 
Also House Report No. 1707. 89th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Science and Astronau- 

tics. A Bill to Amend the National Science Foun- 

dation Act of 1950. Hearings before Subcommit- 

tee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. Re- 

“view of Veterans’ Nursing Care Programs. Hear- 

ings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 

1966. 





























. Committee on Ways and Means. 
Temporary Increase in Debt Ceiling. Executive 
Hearings. Also House Report No. 1607. 89th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. . 

House and Senate. Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress. Final Report. Sen- 
ate Report No. 1414. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 
. Joint Economie Committee. Govern- 
“ment Price Statistics. Hearings before Subcom- 

mittee. Also Report of Subcommittee on Econom- 

ic Statistics. Joint Committee Print. 89th Cong., 

2nd Sess. 1966. 





. Inflation and the Price In- 
dexes. Committee Print. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1966. 
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. Job Vacancy Statistics. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1966. 








. Tax Changes for Shortrun 
Stabilization. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

Senate. Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. Policy Planning for Aeronautical Re- 
search and Development. Senate Doc. No. 90. 
89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Agriculture and Forest- 
ry. Cotton Research and Promotion Act. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. Also Senate Report 
No. 1272. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Discrimination against Mem- 
bers of Farmer Cooperatives. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Food for Freedom Program and 
Commodity Reserves. Hearings. 89th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1966. 























. Special School Milk Program. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. Also Senate Re- 
port No. 1360. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Armed Services. Per- 
sonnel, Training, Equipment, and Readiness 
Status of Army Reserve Components. Hearing 
before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 
. Status of Ammunition and Air 
Munitions. Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. U. S. Air Force Tactical Air 
Operations and Readiness, Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. U.S. Army Combat Readiness. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Banking and Currency 
Financial Institutions Supervisory Act of 1966. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1966. 
































. Housing Legislation of 1966. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1966. 








. Participation Sales Act of 1966. 
Hearings. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Commerce. Costs of 
Inspection Services at Ports of Entry. Hearings. 
89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Federal-Aid-to-Airports Pro- 
gram. Hearings before Subcommittee. Also 
Senate Report No. 1282. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1966. 











. Overhead and Underground 
Transmission Lines. Hearings. 89th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1966. 








. Review of the Local Air Carrier 
Industry. Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 
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. Traffic Safety. Hearings. 89th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Twelve-Mile Fishery Zone. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. Also Senate 
Report No. 1280. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Weather Modification andCon- 
trol. Prepared by Legislative Reference Service. 
Senate Report No. 1139. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1966. 














. Committee on Finance. Public Debt 
Limit. Hearing. Also Senate Report No. 1275. 
89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Reimbursement Guidelines for 
Medicare. Hearing. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Steel Imports. Hearings. 89th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Establishment of a Single Foreign Affairs Person- 
nel System. ... Hearings before Subcommittee. 
89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Establish a Department of Transportation. 
Hearings. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Federal Expenditures to States 
and Regions: A Study of Their Distribution and 
Impact. By Arnold H. Raphaelson. Committee 
Print. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966r 

. Interagency Drug Coordina- 
tion. Senate Report No. 1153. 89th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. National Water Commission. Hearings. 
89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Weather Modification. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1966. 















































. Committee on the Judiciary. Appellate 
Review of Sentences. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Criminal Laws and Procedures. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1966. 














. Judicial Review. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No. 1403. 
89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Ombudsman. Hearing before 
Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. Airline Dispute. Hearing. 89th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1966. 

















. Amending Migratory Labor 
Laws. Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1966. 








. Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1966. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1966. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
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89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Library Services and Con- 
struction Act Amendments. Hearing. 89th Cong... . 
2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Committee on Publie Works. Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1966. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. Also Senate Report No. 1410. 89th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Highway Safety Act of 1966. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1966. 

















. Water Pollution Control— 
1966. Hearings before Subcommittee. Also 
Senate Report No. 1367. 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1966. 











. Office of the Secretary. The Term of a 
Senator: When Does It Begin and End? By. 
Floyd M. Riddick. 1966. 

. Select Committe2 on Small Business. 
Boards of Contract Appeals. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. Also Senate Doc. No. 99. 89th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1966. 

. Government Procurement— 
1966. Hearing before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1966. 
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Department of Commerce. Bureau of the 
Census. City Government Finances in 1964-65. 
1966. 

















. Compendium of State Govern- 
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1964-65. 1966. 
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ministration in Higher Education. 1966. 

. Welfare Administration. Social De- 
velopment: Key to the Great Society. 1966. 

Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. Programs. 1966. 

Department of Labor. Manpower Administra- 
tion. Federally-Assisted Manpower Development 
Programs. 1966. 

Interdepartmental Committee on the Status of 
Women. Progress and Prospects: Report of Con- 
ference, 1965. 1966. ; 

National Conference on Law and Poverty, 
1965. [Office of Economic Opportunity.] Con- 
ference Proceedings [with Bibliography]. 1966. 

Office of Science and Technology. Alleviation of 
Jet Aircraft Noise Near Airports. 1966. ~ 

Treasury Department. United States Official 
Operations in the Foreign Exchange and Gold 
Markets. 1966. 

White House Conference “To Fulfill These 
Rights.” Council’s Report and Recommendations 
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COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND CROSS-NATIONAL 


ion 
Comparing Nations: The Use of Quantitative Data 

in Cross-National Research. En. By RICHARD L. 
Merritt AND Stein Roxran. (New Haven 


and London: Yale University Press, 1966. Pp. 
xv, 584. $12.50.) 


Although it is of central concern to political 
science, the field of comparative politics has been 
ambiguously defined. What is the distinctive ex- 
pertise of the specialist in comparative politics? 
It is no longer true, as it was a decade or two ago, 
that the study of comparative politics in the 
United States is little more then the description 

-of “foreign” governments. The last ten years have 
seen the publication of notable works that in- 
volved systematic, cross-national analysis of 
political systems. Today the intellectual leaders 
in the comparative field are the macro-empirical 
theorists of political science, devoting much at- 
tention to the development and cross-cultural 
testing of theories of the political system. But un- 
like anthropology, the only other social science 
that devotes as much attention to comparative 
analysis, political science has almost no significant 
literature devoted to the methodology of com- 
parative research. 

Comparing Nations begins to fill the void. It is 
not concerned with the general methodological 

a problems of comparative research, but (with a 
couple of exceptions) with the more specific prob- 
lem of the quantitative cross-national analysis of 
aggregate data. The articles contained in this 
volume are revisions of most cf the papers pre- 
sented to the “International Conference on the 
Use of Quantitative Political, Sccial, and Cultural 
Data in Cross-National Comparison” held at 

_ Yale University in September, 1963. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first 
deals with the general theoretical and methodo- 
logical problems of the cross-national analysis of 
aggregate data. Part II is concerned with the 
aggregate data basis for cross-national compari- 
sons and cont&ins some illustrations of the types of 
analytical techniques that can be used and of the 
problems involved. In the third part the interest- 
ing problem of the cross-national comparison of 
intra-nation differences is introduced. Part IV 
deals with the international efforts that advance 

-7 quantitative comparative analysis with as dis- 
parate topics as organizational problems and 
computerized data retrieval systems being dis- 
cussed. 

It is unrealistic to expect any symposium to 
contain contributions of equal merit, and thus 
only some of the papers deserve explicit mention. 
The introductory and theoretical papers of Rok- 


RESEARCH 


kan and Deutsch are useful particularly for 
students in graduate seminars on the methodology 
of comparative research. Scheuch’s analysis, ex- 
tention and systemétization of the statistical 
problem known in the literature as the ‘‘ecologi- 
cal fallacy,” is of great value. Anyone who is 
undertaking the quantitative analysis of cross- 
national data would do well to hire a graduate 
student to do nothing but whisper in his ear each 
morning, “Remember the group and individualis- 
tic fallacies.” 

Since so many cross-national comparative 
studies concentrate on the comparison of measures 
of central tendency and use a single measure as 
the index of a given phenomenon under considera- 
tion, Part III should be read with care. Attention 
is drawn to the fascinating presentation of ‘The 
Eight Spains” by Linz and de Miguel. Allardt’s 
paper is a particularly good treatment of the 
implications of intra-nation variation for cross- 
national comparative research. He clearly points 
out, for example, that “the same operational def- 
nition or indicator for the same theoretical con- 
cept [may] lead to erroneous results when applied 
within different subgroups or different areas.” 
Comparisons are possible only if different indi- 
cators are used to measure the same variable. Fox 
and Miller present a good deal of data showing 
how differences in racial mobility can be com- 
pared cross-nationally and the Alker and Russett 
contribution draws attention to different indices 
of inequality and how they measure different as- 
pects of the phenomenon. 

In the final section of the book the chapters on 
political research in the United States and on 
various data archives are interesting (although 
already slightly out of date) reviews of where we 
are and what data archives are now available. The 
two discussions of computerized data retrieval 
systems—The General Inquirer by Scheuch and 
Stone and SYNTOL by Levy—are particularly 
useful because they present approaches to infor- 
mation retrieval that start conceptually from dif- 
ferent places. 

There are other worthy articles in this book 
that cannot be mentioned here because of lack of 
space. 

Merritt and Rokkan are to be congratulated 
on putting together a much needed work. Our 
only wish is that symposium editors selected 
papers more with an eye to their readers’ needs 
and time than to the personal feelings of potential 
contributors. Particularly, the reputations of 
potential contributors should not be taken into 
consideration when deciding which of the con- 
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ference papers should be published in a competi- 
tion. Unfortunately, this probably is a utopian 
criterion—Rosert T. Hout, University of Min- 
nesola. 


Acción Lemocrdtica: Evolution of a Modern Politi- 
cal Party in Venezuela, By Joun D. MARTZ. 
(Princ2ton: Princeton University Press, 1966. 
Pp. xifi, 443. $12.50.) 


Acctér, Democrática of Venezuela certainly 
deserves a monographic study of this length and 
detail. Ir an era when most political analysts have 
become reconciled to undemocratic political 
practice in the emerging nations, and some have 
seen the mass mobilization movement as some- 
thing of an inevitability in the process of political 
development, the experience of this party is some- 
thing of a success story in democratic achieve- 
ment. 

It is Lard to imagine a nation with a sorrier 
political heritage than that of Venezuela, His- 
torically, this has been one of the most dictator- 
ridden countries of Latin America. Today, how- 
ever, one can fairly cite Venezuela as an example 
of a working democratic system in a developing 
nation. a critical factor in the transformation of 
the Venezuelan polity has been the performance 
of the Acción Democrática party. 

Martz proves to be a competent chronicler of 
the development of this movement. His theme is 
the evolution of a “modern” party, which he iden- 
tifies as one characterized by the possession of a 
common ideology, national organization, relative 
permanence, an established national constit- 
uency, énd a functional justification based on 
either actual participation in policy-making or the 
reasonatle prospect of winning power. The 
achievement of such objectives by one party 
which is also committed to such democratic 
norms as the right of legitimate opposition, and 
definitive adherence to the electoral test of power, 
leads other parties in the system to adopt a more 
modern structure out of competitive necessity. 
The result, of course, makes continued political 
success more difficult for the first “modern” 
party, but is extremely propitious from the point 
of view of democratic political development. 

Martz’s approach is primarily historical and 
descriptive. His theoretical apparatus is most 
parsimonious, consisting basically of the distinc- 
tion between “modern” and “traditional” politi- 
cal parties. He (wisely) resists the temptation to 
undertake once more the always invigorating task 
of creating a new taxonomy of Latin American 
parties, though he does try to locate Acción 
Demoerdica within existing schemes of classifica- 
tion. His conclusion that the party is best de- 
scribed as a “national revolutionary” movement 
will probably prove no more compelling than any 
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of the other rubrics that have been created to 
identify such democratic reform movements in 
this region. 

This book pertains to the larger tradition of 
monographie studies of political parties. The 
cuestions asked are the conventional ones, com- 
mon currency among most students of parties. 
Martz stresses the broad, basic topics of party 
Listory and organization, leadership and mem- 
bership, and relations with other power factors 
(the army, organized labor, etc.) and parties. As 
a conscientiously inclusive case study, this book 
must be counted as ‘a contribution to the litera- 
ture available for comparative study of party 
systems. It provides the kind of raw material 
that is essential for further theoretical develop- 


raent in this field. Unlike the more rigorously. 


designed case experiment, which delimits its field 
cf focus to one type of question, a case study such 
as this affords information and insight to re- 
searchers with a wide variety of orientations and 
questions. 

Martz has an apparent commitment to a style 
which is more like that of the anthropological 
field report, in which observation and reporting of 
every potentially useful fact is stressed, than the 
more selective orientation toward information 
practiced by most political scientists. This has its 
edvantages. Martz’s book is clearly an indispens- 
able source for anyone who would undertake re- 
search on Venezuelan politics, for it is encyclope- 
dic in scope and comprehensive in detail. On the 


other hand, unless one is a close student of ~ 


Venezuelan politics, this can become pretty heavy 
and tedious going, and one does tend to lose 
track of the argument in the abundance of detail. 
For example, Martz has a chronic tendency to 
list the names of all the members of committees, 
groups, etc. in the text of the book. While this 
information would be significant to one close to 
the movement, most political scientists will find 
it about as interesting to read as the begats. This 
material is reminiscent of histories of small town 
churches, where the author must be sure that no 
important member’s name is overlooked. 

A more substantive criticism is that this is 
largely a view from Caracas, from the top of the 
political system. Though Martz emphasizes the 
point that the formation of a truly national politi- 
cal movement, effectively penetrating into the 
previously unpoliticized mass of the Venezuelan 
citizenry, is one of the party’s major accomplish--— 
ments, the reader does not really learn how this 
was brought about. There is little information on 
the day-to-day techniques of organization and 
campaigning, on the structure of leadership at the 
local level, no case vignettes of the fateful en- 
counter of local party militant and allegedly 
apathetic campesino. 


a 
t 
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Such criticisms notwithstanding, Martz’s work 
overall is a conscientious, cautious, mature contri- 


->œ bution. I am sure that Acción Democrática will 


A 


E 


want this book translated, for it is a remarkably 
detailed chronicle of the development of the move- 
mert. The student of Latin American politics will 
find it valuable for its clarification of many points 
concerning the political evolution of Venezuela. 


And the student of comparative political parties ` 


will want to add it to the work of Scott, Gil, Peter- 
son, Snow, Kantor, and other students of Latin 
American parties as a source of material for cross- 
national theory building ——Cuarizs W. ANDER- 
son, University of Wisconsin. 


Brazil and Africa. By Jost Honórro RODRIGUES. 
Translated by Richard A. Mazzara and Sam 

“Hileman. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1965. Pp. 382. $7.50.) 


First published in Brazil in 1962, and now in its 
second Portuguese edition, José Rodrigues’ con- 
troversial volume has found a sound translation 
and handsome publication in the United States. 
Brazil and Africa is one of those formative studies 
in Brazilian thought which through their inner 
conviction and vision exert an astonishing influ- 
ence on both present and future generations of 
Brazilian intellectuals. Brazil and Africa belongs 
in the same category as Freyre’s Masters and 
Slaves and Pierson’s Negroes in Brazil. 

Like Freyre and Pierson, Professor Rodrigues 
is fundamentally moved by a fascination for the 


a 


racial formation of Brazilian society and the in- 


y 


fluence Africa has apparently had on Brazilian 
histery and culture. It is always difficult to assess 
the final significance of these assertions on the 
impcrtance of miscegenation in Brazil, and to the 
extent that Professor Rodrigues defines Brazil’s 
role in international diplomacy in terms of his 
country’s racial formation, Brazil and Africa rests 
on shaky grounds. But in his general argument for 
a new direction in Brazilian foreign policy and for 
a turning away from traditional American rela- 
tionships, the author presents a challenging thesis. 

Part I of Brazil and Africa is the background 
to the present analysis. It is a review of Afro- 
Brazilian relations from 1500 to 1800 wherein 
Professor Rodrigues attempts to gauge the con- 
tributions of African and Portuguese cultures to 
modern Brazil. Herein the author also attempts to 
define the racial democracy which grew out of 


_Iiscegenation and the interaction of two alien 


cultures. Professor Rodrigues then devotes a 
hundred pages to modern relations (1800-1960) 
between Brazil and Africa. Half the number of 
pages would have served the subject as well. 
Part II is a specific document on the formation 
and conduct of a new Brazilian foreign policy. 
Professor Rodrigues conceives of the South At- 
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lantic as an emerging diplomatic area. The 
evolving change in world attention from East- 
West to North-South has introduced a new factor 
into Brazil’s international position. The two con- 
tinents of the South Atlantic, Africa and South 
America, have, Professor Rodrigues believes, 
related problems of development and strategic 
importance, and Brazil, perhaps the most power- 
ful nation of the South Atlantic community, can 
forge a dynamic and useful role for herself. Free 
of any colonial association and possessing a popu- 
lation half-African (free, Professor Rodrigues is 
convinced, of any racial prejudice), Brazil is in a 
remarkable position both to lead and to mediate. 
Now has come the time for Brazil to loosen her 
long solidarity with America and to escape from 
her subservience to North American and Euro- 
pean cultural dominance. 

As far as Brazil is concerned, Brazil and Africa 
is a brilliantly argued and convincing exposition. 
There is a deeply personal quality to the author’s 
estimate of his own country which sets the study 
above the usual scholarly achievement. It is in 
many ways, right or wrong, the work of a vision- 
ary. But as far as Africa is concerned—and the 
book is really very little about Africa—Professor 
Rodrigues is badly informed. The extent of his 
knowledge is Portuguese Africa, hardly the most 
typical or important area of Africa, whether past 
or present. In his innocence and good will Profes- 
sor Rodrigues makes a number of questionable 
assumptions. Probably only in his condemna- 
tion of Portuguese rule in Africa would the author 
find general agreement in Africa with what he 
says. Where Professor Rodrigues has been able to 
see and understand the enormous complexities of 
Brazil, he has been obliged to view Africa in a 
singularly innocent way, and this is not enough. 
But, in spite of the title, this is not a major flaw, 
for the real value of Brazil and Africa has to do 
with Brazil.—James Durry, Brandeis University. 


Across the Tracks: Mexican-Americans in a Texas 
City. By ArTHUR J. RUBEL. (Austin: Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Health, University of 
Texas Press, 1966. Pp. xxvii, 266. $6.50.) 


This study is a general commentary on the 
political and economic dichotomy between 
English-speaking and Spanish-speaking residents 
of the United States- Mexican borderlands. 

Using a two-year study in one town in the 
Texas Rio Grande Valley for his field data frame 
of reference, the author, an anthropologist, does 
not suffer from the Anglo ethnocentrism which 
mars the efforts of too many other social scien- 
tists to report in depth on Mexican-Americans. 
Rubel lived as if he were a Mexicano, subduing ` 
the biases of his own Anglo Saxon culture suffi- 
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ciently to perceive Mexican-Americans from their 
own viewpoints. 
Though the descriptive analysis of these border- 


town U. 8. citizens will prove useful for students 


of ethnic-group political action, Rubel attempts 
too much; he tries to construct a wide theoretical 
model of political alienation of laborers living near 
more affluent groups. He links similarities in the 
composize Rio Grande Valley town of Mexiquito 
with the peasant village of Tzintzuntzan in cen- 
tral Mexico, with the town of Artiama in the 
highlands of Colombia, and with peasant com- 
munities of Southern Italy. 

The goal of universal values of perceptions of 
social relations within the milieu of economic and 
political conflict has been sought by many social 
scientists. But historical differences suffice as un- 
known elements in any such global equations, 
making ertain social characteristics deceptive ix 
` their seeming parallelism. The pursuit of universai 
threads of human behavior, however beguiling, 
sometimes becomes like the quest for the Holy 
Grail, just beyond the fingertips of the knight 
errants of truth. 

Ignoring the relatively few pages which at- 
tempt to leap the Caribbean and the Atlantic. 


the corpus of this book does loom as a tribute to 


the objectivity, linguistic prowess, and social 
tact of Bubel. 

He managed to capture the bickering of cliques 
within she League of United Latin American 
Citizens and the G. I. Forum, highlighting excep- 
tions to block voting in political campaigns’ cen- 
tering in Anglo versus Latin American candidates. 
The chepter dealing with an election of a city 
councilman, a race for mayor, and a contest fo? 
the stats senate should prove of marked interes3 
to students of borderlands polities. In these 
elections, Mexican-Americans voted on the basis 
of the personality of the candidates with little 
regard for issues. 

Rube: relates significant data of living condi- 
tions and social ills to group frustrations. And he 
does so with a skill which permits humane over- 
tones, which allows the reader to feel compassion 
while still retaining a scholarly overview. 

This study captures the pathos of a down- 
trodden. minority, relates it to the actual social 


and economic conditions of the borderlands, and . 


yields some valid examples of political dysfunc- 
tion ani alienation—-Marvin ALISKY, Arizona 
State University. 


Party Folttics in Republican China: The Kuomin- 
tang, 1912-1924. By Gzoraz T. Yu. (Berkeley 


and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 


1966. Pp. xiv, 203. $6.00.) 


The Republic of China, established in 1912, 
was the first republic in Asia. For centuries China 
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had been ruled by despotic emperors and the 
Western democratic form of government was 
literally unknown to the Chinese people. Even 
after the Opium War of 1838-42, China’s re- 
sponse to Western influence was confined primar- 
ily to the development of modern armaments and 
industries. The great majority of the Chinese 
people questioned neither the adequacy nor the 
merits of their age-old political institutions. | 
However, China’s repeated defeats by foreign 
powers after the Opium War seriously weakened 
the confidence of Chinese intellectuals in the 
Manchu regime’s ability to rule. After the failure 
of the reform movement led by K’ang Yu-wei and 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao in 1898, it was clear to many 
progressive Chinese intellectuals that the only 
way to save China from foreign partition was to 


overthrow the Manchu regime. he result was the a 


1911 revolution. 

The Chinese revolution of 1911 which ended 
the monarchical system in China was not, to be 
sure, the sole undertaking of Tung Meng Hui, Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary organization, al- 
though it was undoubtedly the chief catalyst. In 
the last analysis, the 1911 revolution was the re- 
sult of the internal weaknesses of the Manchu 
court and the external encroachments by the 
colonial powers. Chinese nationalism against 
Manchu domination, social unrests and economic 
difficulties were also important reasons for the 
success for this revolution. 

The overthrow of a corrupt and inefficient re- 
gime is one thing but the establishment of a viable 
new republican government is entirely another. 
Before the revolution, Dr. Sun and many of his 
followers were overly optimistic about the imple- ` 
mentation of a republic form of government in 
China. This attitude only led to bitter disappoint- 
ment after the revolution. China’s experience in 
attempting to practice parliamentary democracy 
during the early period of the republic many well 
be regarded as a prototype of political moderniza- 
tion in a traditional society and the adoption of 
Western political institutions in a non-Western 
environment. Unfortunately, when the Chinese 
revolutionary leaders were struggling to build 
their infant republic, their problems and frustra- 
tions were little understood by the West. Now, 
with the emergence of large numbers of new na- 
tions in Asia and Africa, the problems of political 
development and the future of Western democ- 


racy in these countries have attracted the atten- A 


tion of many Western political scientists and 
government leaders. Indeed, the development of - 
valid theories of nation-building has become a 
critical area in the discipline of political science. 
Professor George T. Yu’s book, Party Politics in 
Republican China: The Kuomintang, 1912-1924, 
is “an examination of the Chinese party move- 
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ment with special emphasis upon the Kuomin- 
tang in its formative period.” (P. xiii.) Yu feels 
_ that “The Kuomintang presents an excellent 
example of a party movement in an emerging 
society,” (p. xiii) and his book is of importance to 
the student of comparative politics interested in 
relating the Kuomintang experience to the prob- 
lems of emerging societies of the contemporary 
world. 

The book consists of a foreward written by 
Professor Robert A. Scalapino and seven chapters. 
Yu’s approach is basically historical with detailed 
description and analysis of the early developments 
of the Kuomintang from its Hsing Chung Hui 
days to its recrganization into the Kuomintang 
in 1924. The last chapter, “The Kuomintang: A 
Profile,” is largely a recapitulation of the first six 
P~ chapters which does not seem necessary. 

Yu examined the evolution of the Kuomintang 
from a secret underground party to an open 
parliamentary party and finally to a revolutionary 
party of the Soviet type. Although Yu did not 
break any new ground for specialists who know 
the Chinese language and who are familiar with 
the sources used by Yu, it is the opinion of this 
reviewer that this book is the most comprehensive 
work ever published in the English language deal- 
ing with the developments of the Kuominatng 
during the 1912-24 period. As such, it is a signifi- 
cant contribution to the study of Chinese politics 
in the West. 

The main weakness of this book seems to be 
‘~“Yu’s lack of a general theoretical framework in 

his treatment of this subject. For instance, al- 
though he analyzed the changes and difficulties 
of the Kuomintang, his explanations were limited, 
in many cases, to the immediate causes. He did 
not give adequate interpretation of these phenom- 
ena in a larger political, economic, social and 
cultural context. Yu failed to relate the problems 
of the Kuomintang to the common problems 
faced by most of the developing nations. The role 
of the Kuomintang in the political modernization 
process in China was not meaningfully assessed. 
Nor was enough attention paid to the attitude of 
the rank and file partisans and the masses toward 
the practice of parliamentary democracy in gen- 
eral and party politics in particular. Dr. Sun’s 
formulation of his ‘Three Principles of the 
People” was not analyzed in depth against the 
political and socio-economic conditions in pre- 

~Fevolutionary China. Many other important 
questions remained unanswered in Yu’s book, 
such as the role of the Chinese military forces as 
compared with the role of those in the new nations 
in Asia and Africa today in the developmental 
process. Mainly for these reasons, Yu’s book does 
not contribute significantly to the study of polit- 
ical development in traditional societies. 
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In conclusion, the strength of this work is its 
detailed factual account of the early develop- 
ments of the Kuomintang; its principal weakness 
is the lack of theoretical analysis of the Kuomin- 
tang experience as an example of a party move- 
ment in an emerging society. Taken as a whole, 
Yu's book is a welcome addition to the literature 
of Chinese politics ——Grorer P. Jan, University 
of South Dakota. 


The State and Economic Enterprise in Japan. Ep. 
By Writram W. Locxwoop. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1965. Pp. x, 753. 
$12.50.) 


The main emphasis of this collection of studies 
by sixteen specialists is various aspects of Japan’s 
economic growth. But the political context of 
development is also discussed, albeit somewhat 
less than the title would suggest, and there is in- 
teresting speculation about the relationship be- 


-tween politics and the economy. 


Of particular interest to the non-specialist will 
be Sydney Crawcour’s (Chapter I) and William 
Lockwood’s (Chapter X) discussions of broad 
problems and patterns of economic development. 
Crawcour addresses himself to the problem of the 
responsiveness of Japan’s pre-modern economy to 
Meiji development programs. Looking at Japan's 
economy in the 1860’s he discovers a high poten~ 
tial for saving, measured in terms of ratios be~- 
tween national income and tax yields, and an 
adaptiveness to opportunities for increased pro- 
duction. “Modern” business attitudes are also 
observed, and the “comparatively” high literacy 
rates and opportunities for education, including 
business training, are seen as favorable factors in 
Japan’s potential for growth. The substantial 
commercialization of agriculture and the exten- 
sive control activities of central government in 
marketing and production were also beneficial in 
Japan’s responsiveness to Meiji programs. 

Lockwood examines Japan’s post-war “‘second 
industrial revolution.” A marked rise in produc- 
tivity, in which technological dynamism played a 
leading role, a high level of savings and invest- 
ment and changes in the structure of consump- 
tion have all contributed to Japan’s attainment of 
a phenomenal rate of growth and “upper middle 
rank” economic status. 

The relationship between the state and the 
economy in post-war Japan is pictured as “‘spon- 
sored capitalism” by Lockwood. Although volun- 
tarism is preferred by business in many cases, 
governmental influence in economic matters is 
considerable. Government has strategic controls 
over foreign trade and capital and its role in in- 
vestment, similar to that of West Germany, is 
akin to patterns observable in underdeveloped 
economies. The relationship between business 
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and politics is intimate, with checks on prepon- 
derant influence on either side existing in observa- 
ble patterns of intra-governmental dissensus anc 
intra-business interest differences. There are, ir 
Lockwecod’s terms, “‘creative tensions” in a cor- 
text of general consensus. 

Economic and social pluralism, ta te 
Professor Lockwood, provides for greater responsi- 
bility in government, and for wider involvemens 
in the political process. A diffusion of elites has 
taken place, countervailing powers have de- 
veloped, and although there is still an imbalance 
in access to decision making centers, access is 
distributed more broadly than before. This frag- 
mentation has taken place within the contours 0: 
an ongoing consensus about the nature of centra- 
institutions and directions. There is also an inter- 
dependence between economic stability and the 
stability of the liberal polity. 

Robert Scalapino (Chapter XV) discusses the 
character and political orientations of the póst- 
war Japanese labor movement. In the first phase 
of their development (1945-47), independen: 
unions were established, the national federations 
turned increasingly to political interests and = 
movement to the left was observable. In 1947-50 
Communist influence in the laber movement de- 
clined while labor's general involvement in poli- 
tics increased. Between 1950-60, a third stage o? 
development, labor again moved toward leftis: 
positions, but this was followed by a shift in the 
direction of centralist “realism” after the fall o? 
1960. 

Comment on propositions about relationships 
between economic patterns and variables is be- 
yond the scope of competence of the politica. 
scientist. The political specialist will, however. 
find the various commentaries on Japanese growtk 
of interast if he is concerned with development ir 
its broadest implications. Some students of poli- 
tics wili feel uncomfortable with Professor Lock- 
wood’s discussion of responsibility and stability 
since quite complex matters are dealt with very 
briefly—even though this may be appropriate 
given his general concern for economic problems 
Does pluralism in fact contribute to greater 
accountability, or are there different patterns of 
responsibility appropriate to different politica. 
structures? Aren’t there alternative sources for 
accountability other than competition? Paternal- 
ism might be one. What is the origin of the 
stability which is seen as central and important tc 
both the economy and the polity? What is the 
basis for the consensus which is presumably sc 
central in structuring stability in the context of 
pluralistic competition? These questions are im- 
portant both to understanding of Japanese pat- 
terns and to more general problems of politica. 
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theory—BrapLey M. Ricuarpson, The Ohio 
State University. 


Dusk and Dawn in Village India. By a 
AHMED. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1966. Pp. 142. $4.50.) 

Factional Politics in an Indian Siale: The Con- 
gress Party in Uttar Pradesh. By Paur R. 
Brass. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1965. Pp. 245. $6.00.) 

American Aid and India’s Economic Development. 
By S. CHANDRASEKHAR. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1965. Pp. 205.) 

Federalism in India: A Study of Union State Rela- 
tions. By Asox CHANDA. (New York: Hillary 
House Publishers Ltd., 1965. Pp. 316. $7.00.) 


Written by a former civil servant of the old 


princely state of Hyderabad who was long a Dis- "f 


trict Officer, Dawn and Dusk in Village India pre- © 
tends to be fiction, but it rings too true to be any- 
thing less than factual. 

The first section of the book vividly deatiibies 
villages in western Andhra Pradesh as he knew 
them when they were still under the rule of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. The second section of the 
book deals with the Communist upheaval in this 
area in 1948, the ways in which simple peasants 
were forced to support Communist leaders trained 
elsewhere, and the destruction, terror and starva- 
tion which the Communist uprising sreated. 

The third part of the story takes place after the 
Communist uprising has been crushed by the 
Indian army. Block Development Officers ae 
Village Level Workers have come into being. 
Some slight signs of progress can be seen. 

The book includes excellent sketckes of a wide 
variety of Indian types: prince, landlord, money- 
lender, local leader, priest, petty clerk, peasant, 
artisan, Communist guerilla, empicyee of new 
India. Though most of these characters are not 
drawn in depth, they are well etched. Anyone 
who knows India will recognize them immediately. 
Incidentally, but poignantly, the author tells of 
the eclipse of the fine old Muslim culture in the 
city of Hyderabad and other towns, as the old 
Muslim aristocracy was replaced by officials of 
the new India. 

Perceptive, well-written, and based on a life- 
time of intimate contact with his area, this book 
deserves to become a classic. 

Factionalism in an Indian State is a study of 
factionalism in five districts of Uttar Pradesh: 
Meerut, Aligarh, Kanpur, Gonda and Deoria. It 
shows the fluctuating nature of Congress politics 
in the U.P., as dissident factions make new bar- 
gains with opposition parties. 

The author argues that in U.P. faztionalism is 
not ideological or communal but personal, result- 
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ing from the intense personal rivalries between 
factional leaders. Each local leader tries to enlist 

he support of state party leaders, not vice versa. 
on the other hand, the intervention of party 
leaders at the state level tends to prevent the 


local leader from solidifying his position and be~ 


coming what we would call a real “boss” with 
lasting control. ‘ 

Factional loyalty, Dr. Brass says, tends every- 
where to be greater than loyalty to the party as a 
whole, Yet he believes that factional loyalty may 
serve as a stepping stone foward party loyalty— 
from a still more restricted parochial loyalty. 
The latter point, of course, is a prediction which 
cannot be supported by evidence. 

This study is an important one and the book 
contains an abundance of detailed information 
about political maneuvering in the five districts 
studied, and about the socio-economic back- 
ground. Some of the author’s conclusions at the 
end of the book, at the end of the chapters, and 
scattered also throughout the text, however, bear 
no clear relation to the material he has gathered. 
For example, on page 240, he states that the Con- 
gress is weaker in the U.P. than in other states 
and that this is because of greater factionalism. 
His factual material includes nothing to lay the 
groundwork for such comparisons with Congress 
in other states. 

Asok Chanda, author of Federalism in India, is 
a retired member of the Indian Civil Service who 
has held a long series of distinguished positions. 

“The chief thesis of his book is that the Constitu- 

4 tion of India contemplated that successive Fin- 
ance Commissions should be the agencies to decide 
cn the-allocation of funds between the central 
government and the states, but that the forma- 
tion of a Planning Commission, not contemplated 
by the Constitution, ‘largely defeated the inten- 
tion of the Constitution and created an overlap of 
functions in which the views of the Planning 
Commission prevailed over those of the Finance 
Commission” (p. 196). The author, who served 
as Chairman of the Third Finance Commission, 
was clearly frustrated by this “overlap.” He is 
also skeptical of the value of the planning proce- 
cures and states emphatically that the results 
have not been up to expectation. 

The author covers the history of the Constitu- 
tion, and examines the many provisions which 
give the central government in India far greater 


Paros over the states than those held by the cen- 


“iral government of certain other federations. To 
this general part of his study, however, he adds 
little that has not already been presented more 
clearly and attractively by such writers as Morris- 
Jones and Norman Palmer. 

His preoccupation with finance reveals itself i in 
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the allocation of space: out of 295 pages, he allo- 
cates 126 to the financial provisions of the Consti- 
tution. He devotes only 35 pages to the relations 
between the central government and the states in 
regard to matters included in the Five Year 
Plans. He is particularly critical of the central 
government’s programs in agriculture, education 
and health, which he regards as encroachments on 
the only powers which give the states any reason 
to exist. And he believes these programs take in- 
sufficient account of regional dissimilarities. 

This book is essentially a statement of the 
Constitutional arguments against planning in 
which economic factors are not considered. 

For some years, S. Chandrasekhar of Madras 
has been ready to write about anything and 
everything that might form a saleable book: 
China, infant mortality, South Indian reading 
habits, Indian emigration, population problems 
and family planning. On the subject of popula- 
tion, he has had the advantage of being frequently 
confused in the public mind with C. Chandrasek- 
har of Bombay, the prominent professional who is 
head of the Demographic Centre of Bombay. 

Now S. Chandrasekhar has turned out a de- 
tailed study of American Aid and India’s Eco- 
nomic Development. It contains a vast array of 
statistics, most of them clearly gathered from the 
U. S. Aid Mission in New Delhi. The book ex- 
amines the allocation of American aid among 
various sectors of the economy: industry, agricul- 
ture, health programs, communications and trans- 
port. It also has a chapter on private aid from 
various American foundations, church groupe 
and others. 

Much is included that may be useful to a person 
needing detailed factual material about American 
aid. What one misses is an adequate evaluation 
of the impact of aid. Perhaps Mr. Chandrasekhar 
could not spare the time and thought for this. 
Perhaps there is another book, on another sub- 
ject, to which he must rush on.—BEATRICE 
Prrnsy Lams, 80 Sutton Place, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 


Retrenchment and Revival: A Study of the Con- 
temporary British Liberal Party. By JORGEN 
Scorr Rasmussen. (Tucson: University of 
Arizona Press, 1964. Pp. x, 285. $6.50.) 


This is a study of the power structure of the 
British Liberal Party, a party with little power 
and declining prospects for maintaining even the 
little power it presently has. It supplements the 
brief treatment given the Liberal Party in R. M. 
McKenzie’s British Political Parties, while at the 
same time considering what attracts and holds 
men, leaders and non-leaders alike, within the 
ranks of a party which objectively has little pros- 
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pect for success at the polls. As a study of the in- 
ternal anatomy of the Liberal Party this is clearly 
a distinguished volume; it is less successful as an 
exploration of the motivations of those who have 
attached themselves to a “losing” cause. It should 
be added, however, that the deficiencies in the 
latter respect do not adversely reflect upon the 
author. Before confidence could be placed in his 
findings in this regard, it would have been neces- 
sary to have had substantially larger sums of 
money for extensive explorations of the matters 
involved than Rasmussen had, and he is quite 
explicit about the tentativeness of his conclusions 
regarding motivations ‘for political participation 
in seemingly hopeless causes.” 

The study of the anatomy of the party includes 
an examination of Liberal political activity from 
1945. until the early 1960’s, a special chapter on 
the relations of the Liberal Leader and the Parlia- 
mentary Party, careful treatment of the ‘mass 
party” and the professional organizations within 
it, and two interesting chapters on the party power 
structure dealing with the determination of strat- 
egy and policy. Rasmussen, in general terms, 
finds that the power structure of the Liberal 
Party fits the general pattern of the Conservative 
and Labour parties as described by McKenzie. 
This occurs despite the fact that the Liberals have 
had no real hope of actually acquiring control of 
the Government. This is a matter of some signifi- 
cance since McKenzie argued that the prospect 
of controlling the government forced certain or- 
ganizational characteristics upon the major con- 
tending parties. One might expect deviant organi- 
zational characteristics to arise in a party which 
is not subject to such “hopes” or demands. 
Rasmussen is probably correct, however, in 
stressing that this is a third party with an unusual 
history. It was once one of the two great parties, 
and its organizational form reflects its past pre- 
dominance as much as its present prospects. To 
this he adds that psychologically during the period 
under examination, the Liberals felt close to 
power, even though objectively they may have 
been far from it. He stresses the “internal climate 
of opinion” as a molder of the party’s power struc- 
ture. “This climate,” he states, ‘determines ‘the 
rules of the game’ which apply within a party. 
These rules are of prime importance even when 
they are more recommendatory than descriptive 
of a party’s actual power distribution, because 
appearing to abide by these rules—appearing 
legitimate—is a strength in any internal power 
struggle.” Rasmussen’s exploration of this thesis 
is carried out effectively in tracing clashes be- 
tween the liberal leadership and the mass party 
which are remarkably like those which periodi- 
cally have exploded in the Labour Party 

The consideration of the motivations for partic- 
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ipation in Liberal Party politics is the subject of 
four chapters. The conclusions reached are based 
upon interviews with 63 “present or former 
Liberal parliamentary candidates.” Rasmussen ig 
quite cognizant of the fact that his sample is 
small and that it does not extend to the considera- 
tion of those who vote Liberal, but otherwise do 
not participate in the party’s affairs. Most of the 
interviews conducted were lengthy and seemingly 
at least in part open-ended. Rasmussen’s com- 
ments on the responses of his interviewees, many 
of whom are quoted at scme length, are shrewd 
and suggestive. There is not space in a limited re- 
view to report his findings, though it might be’ 
noted that he does not find much evidence of 
anomic or maladjusted needs as being major 
factors in Liberal attachment. The principal 
values of this portion of the study are, however, 
suggestive for future research and Rasmussen is 
quite conscious that he has not come close to 
establishing any closure in his treatment of moti- 
vations. 

In general, this is an excellent volume, well- 
written, insightful, orderly and informative. 
Byrum E. CARTER, Indiana University. 


The Waffen SS: Hitler’s Elite Guard at War, 1939- 
46. By Grorar Svern. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1966. Pp. 330. $7.50.) 


Professor Stein’s study is an important contri- 
bution to the history of Nazi Germany and the 
Second World War. The Waffen SS, the armed 
branch of the SS, started with a nucleus of mem>-~” 
bers possessing the highest Nordic characteristics . 
and ended the war as a polyglot force of nearly 
a half million men, most of them non-German, and 
including legions of people formerly designated 
as sub-human. 

The post war apologists of the Waffen SS have 
tried to disassociate their organization from the 
regular SS and have gone as far to suggest that the 
multi-national Waffen SS was a forerunner of 
NATO and defender of the European civilization 
against the Asiatic hordes. Professor Stein shows 
quite convincingly that although some of the 
Waffen SS divisions, especially the elite Germanic 
units, were not primarily exterminetion squads, 
there was a constant exchange of personnel be- 
tween the fighting units and the concentration 
camps. Also most of the Waffen SS units engaged 
in anti-partisan and police activities were nothing 
more than roving murder commandos. The recent 
publication of the diaries of some of the Waffen 
SS divisions by the Czechoslovak Government 
indicates that the author may have been even too 
charitable to the elite divisions. Their treatment 
of enemy prisoners as shown on several occasions 
in the West and universally on the Russian front 
was nothing but barbaric. 
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_ Professor Stein, apparently influenced by the 
Waffen SS writers, claims that Hitler decided to 
__imerease the size of the Waffen SS since they saved 
the day on the Russian front inthe winter of 1941. 
Actually at this time because of its limited size 
the contribution of the Waffen SS was minimal. 
For instance, the SS Division “Totenkopf” com- 
posed only a small part of over 100,000 German 
troops who held out in the Demiansk pocket. 
Neither does the author mention the greatest de- 
feat suffered by the Waffen SS at Prokhorovka 
in July of 1943 when they failed Hitler in his last 
attempt to salvage something from the Battle of 
Kursk. The Waffen SS writers obviously are 
reluctant to talk about this painful episode. 
Although sckolarly and well-documented, the 
style of writing in this book may disappoint those 
“who kave read Gerald Reitlinger’s more readable 
classic study of the SS. The book however, is an 
excellent supplement to the Reitlinger volume. 
The extensive bibliography omits several books by 
Erich Kern and B. J. S. McDonald’s study of 
Kurt Meyer.—MICHAEL PARRISH, Indiana Uni- 
versity. ` 


Social Change in Israel. By Jupan MATRAS. 
(Chicago: Aldine, 1965. Pp. 211. $6.95.) 


The Kibbutz That Was. By Boris Stern. (Wash- ` 


ington: Public Affairs, 1965. Pp. 158. $3.75.) 


Social research on Israel exhibits a peculiar 
tendency. It sometimes seems that Israel has been 
written about more and understood less than 

_many other nations. Despite a spate of descriptive 

’ and propagandistic literature the amount of solid 
research about Israel (that which is not merely 
descriptive) is still meager. For some reason Israel 
is often omitted from both the analyses of new 
nations or developing nations, and analyses of 
developed systems. Israel is-thus often left in an 
intellectual limbo, at the mercy of popular novel- 
ists and sentimental tourists. 

As a political and social system, Israel may in- 
deed be.~difficult to classify. Nevertheless, the 
processes of economic development, social inte- 
gration and nation-building in Israel merit more 
comparative attention. In the wake of indepen- 
dence, and in a relatively short period of time, 
Israel has doubled its population and has become 


highly polyglot. Economic growth has been- 


rapid, though progress toward economic indepen- 
dence has been halting. The post-independence 
ethnic group immigrants are culturally widely 
“separated from the dominant European elites. A 
more serious danger is that these recent arrivals 
occupy the lower strata of the social structure. As 
a resuli of these two trends the overriding problem 
has been social integration. The barriers that di- 
vide highly diverse ethnic groups imperil national 
identifications. A fluid social structure with ex- 
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tensive opportunities for mobility are essential to 
national integration. Education at the secondary 
and university levels has to be made more open if 


-such mobility is to occur. 


Judah. Matras, a sociologist at the Hebrew 
University, has given us an excellent portrait and 
analysis of four important facets of Israeli social 
structure: population trends, social basis of 
electoral support, education and occupational 
mobility, and changes in the family structure. 
Matras relies on demographic data and such other 
available statistics to give us an assessment of 
mobility and change in Israel. 

Social change has been a focal concern of social 
analysis about Israel. One of the difficulties is 
finding a good bench mark for the measurement 
of change. Some have used the pre-state period 
(the Yishuv) as the base for comparative assess- 
ments. Reliable empirical data are lacking for the 
period. As a result, a theoretical idealized con- 
figuration called “The Yishuv’ has been used 
which has come to be construed as the reality, 
which it is not. Matras’ careful use of data casts 
doubt on the reliability of the Yishuv configura- 
tion, and may thereby have liberated researchers 
from that type of pre-state comparison, so that 
Israel may now, be more profitably compared 
cross-culturally with other nations. For the pro- 
cesses of political realignment, industrialization, 
urbanization, and differentiation that are taking 
place in Israel need comparative analysis. 

Of particular interest to political scientists are 
two trends that Matras identifies. The first is the 
secularization of the oriental population and the 
distribution of their electoral support to other 
parties as well as the religious parties. The second 
trend, visible in the general population, is'a shift 
in voter identifications away from the old political 
party attachments and identification of voters 
with new- interests—economic (occupational) 
geographic, or ethnic. Matras presents an ex- 
tremely useful ecological analysis of the voting 
data from the 1961 General Election to the Parlia- 
ment. Thanks to his analysis we have bench- 
marks for voting data studies over time. Recent 
mergers of parties on the left and on the right in 
Israel attest to this recognition of the obsolescence 
of some old ideological issues in the face of new 
problems, although the character of new ideolo- 
gies is not clear. 

Boris Stern’s book, The Kibbutz That Was, is a 
disappointing work. Stern is an economist who 
has conducted extensive research in Israel. He 
has collected much data on the economics of the 
kibbutzim. He does not add much when he tells 
us again of the problems of kibbutz threatened 
by an economy moving steadily toward indus- 
trialization and greater urbanization. It is widely 
known that the kibbutz and its ethos exemplified 
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the dominant values in the country. Yet today 
the kibbutz is fighting a rear guard action against 
the values of technical and professional education, 
strident middle class consumption values, and a 
growing anti-socialist orientation. The problems 
of the kibbutz are as much attributable to its 
successes as to its shortcomings. Despite this 
isolation of the kibbutz, most kibbutzim are 
relatively prosperous. 

The Kibbutz That Was suffers from the bias 
of the author against the kibbutzim of the left- 
wing Marxist party. This author’s strong social- 
democratic identification does him dubious service 
in evaluating kibbutzim of the more left-wing 
Marxist political persuasion. The most useful 
sections are those dealing with agricultural pro- 

‘gress and the growth of manufacturing indus- 
tries.— LESTER G. SELIGMAN, University of 
Oregon. - 
Twelve Doors to Japan. By Jous W. HALL AND 

Ricuarp K. BuarpsLer. (New York: McGraw- 

Hill, 1965. Pp. xxi, 649. $9.95.) 
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This collection of summary commentaries 
on various aspects of Japanese society, culture, 
politics and economics will be useful to the politi- 
cal scientist who wishes to introduce his students 
to background knowledge on Japan. Beardsley’s 
perceptive discussion of Japanese politics is one 
of the best short treatments of this subject ex- 
tant —B.R. 


Yugoslavia. By Payus Auty. (New York: 
Walker and Co., 1965. Pp. 251. $6.50.) 

Morocco. By Nuvu Barsour. (New York: 
Walker and Co., 1965. Pp. 239. $6.50.) : 

Indonesia. By L. H. Parmer. (New York: 
Walker and Co., 1965. Pp. 240. $6.50.) 

Malaysia. By Victor FurceLL. (New York: 
Walker and Co., 1965. Pp. 224. $6.50.) 


These books in the New Nations Library are“ 
intended, apparently, to be quick historical and — 
culturalogical introductions for prospective 
tourists and businessmen. Though interesting, 
they. are hardly worth perusal by the serious 
scholar —W.G.F. 
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~ Andrain, Charles F. Patterns of African Social- 
ist Thought. African Forum. 1:3 (Winter 1966), 
41-60. 
Chick, John D. Some Reflections on the Polit- 
ical and Administrative Functions of Provincial 
Authorities in Northern Nigeria. Journal of Lo- 
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cal Administration Overseas. 5:2 (April 1966), 


` 89-96. 


Decraene, Phillippe. Réflexions sur les Coups 
d'Etat militaires en Afrique Noire. Sythéses. No. 
238 (March 1966), 201-07. 

Hopkins, Raymond F. Christianity and Socio- 
political Change in Sub-Saharan Africa. Social 
Forces. 44:4 (June 1966), 555-62. 

Kilson, Martin. Politics of African Socialism. 
African Forum. 1:3 (Winter 1966), 17-26. 

Marcus, Edward, and Mildred Rendl Marcus. 
African Socialism and International Financial 
Flows. African Forum. 1:3 (Winter 1966), 27-40. 

Negro Creativity: The Writer: Symposium. 
African Forum. 1:4 (Spring 1966), 4-111. 

Nkrumah, Kwame. African Socialism Revisited. 
African Forum. 1:3 (Winter 1966), 3~9. 

Senghor, Leopold Sedar. The African Road to 
Socialism. African Forum. 1:3 (Winter 1966), 
10-16. 

Sharma, B. S. Parliamentary Government in 
Uganda. International Studies. 7:3 (January 
1966), 448-56. 

Stacey, R. D. Some Observations on the Eco- 
nomic Implications of Territorial Segregation in 
South Africa. South African Journal of Economics. 
34:1 (March 1966), 50-67. 

Winstanley, George. A Note on the Practical 
Use of the French Voting System in the First 
Bechuanaland Elections. Journal of Local Ad- 
ministration Overseas. 5:2 (April 1966), 112-14. 


South and Southeast Asia 


Abmen, Bashiruddin. Communist and Congress 
Prospects in Kerala. Asian Survey. 6:7 (July 
1966), 389-99. 

Anderson, David D. Pakistan’s Search for 
National Identity. Yale Review. 55:4 (June 1966), 
552-69. 

Boorman, Howard L., and Scott A. Boorman. 
Chinese Communist Insurgent Warfare, 1985- 
49. Political Science Quarterly. 81:2 (June 1966), 
171-95. 

Chao, Kang. Industrialization and Urban 
Housing in Communist China. Journal of Asian 
Studies. 25:3 (May 1966), 381-96. 

Dommen, Arthur J. The Attempted Coup in 
Indonesia. China Quarterly. No. 25 (January= 


_ March 1966), 144-67. 


Dumont, René. Problémes agricoles au Nord- 
Vietnam. France-Asie. No. 183 (Autumn 1965), 
41-60. - 

Etienne, Gilbert. Democratie, federalisme et 
planification en Inde. Politique Etrangére. 31:2 
(1966) 173-94. 

Fairbank, John K. People’s Middle Kingdom. 
Foreign Affairs. 44:4 (July 1966), 574-86. __ 

Feith, Herbert. L’avenir politique de l’Indo- 
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nésie. Analyse & Prévision. 2:1-2 (July-August 
1966), 561-72. 

Gittings, John. The Chinese puzzle: Cultural 
revolution and the dismissal of P’eng Chen. World 
Today. 22:7 (July 1966), 275-84. 

Izgmirlian, Harry, Jr. Dynamics of Political 
Support in a Punjab Village. Asian Survey. 6:3 
(March 1966), 125-33. 

Joel, Clark. The Foreign Exchange Operatiors 
Fund for Laos: An Interesting Experiment in 
Monetary Stabilization. Asian Survey. 6:3 (March 
1966), 134~49. 

Kearney, Robert N. Militant Public Service 
Trade Unionism in a New State. Journal of Asian 
Studies. 25:3 (May 1966), 397-413. 

Khan, Rahat Nabi. The Indian National Con- 
gress and Indian Diplomacy. France-Asie. No. 
183 (Autumn 1965), 61-80. 

Krishna, Gopal. The Development of the 
Indian National Congress as a Mass Organization, 
1918-1923. Journal of Asian Studies. 25:3 (May 
1966), 413-30. 

Mauldin, W. Parker. Population Dynamics in 
Asia: A Research Focus on the Future—The Indian 
Subcontinent. Asian Survey. 6:3 (March 1000); 
158-74. 

Omer, Salma. The Judicial Role of Basio De- 
mocracies in Pakistan. Journal of Local Admin- 
istration Overseas. 5:2 (April 1966), 115-23. 

Sihanouk, Norodom. Pour une Indochine nou- 
velle. France-Asie. No. 183 (Autumn 1965), 97- 
113. 

Straus, Murray A. Westernization, Insecurity, 
and Sinhalese Social Structure. International 
Journal of Social Psychiatry. 12-2 (Spring: 
1966), 130-38. 

Symposium on Northeast Thailand. Asian Sur- 
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vey. 6:7 (July 1966), 349-30. 

Wiley, Samuel R. State of the Nation: A Chal- 
lenge to Christian Statesmanship. Philippine / 
Siudies. 14:1 (January 1966), 25-37. x 

W. K. China’s Third Five-Year Plan. China 
Quarterly. No. 25 (January-March 1966), 171-75. 

Wright, Leigh R. Historical Notes on the North 
Borneo Dispute. Journal of Asian Studies. 25:3 . 
(May 1966), 471-84. 


Far East and Oceania 


Hwa-soo, Lee. An Analysis of the April Rev- 
olution in Korea. Koreana Quarterly. 8:2 (Sum- 
mer 1966), 96-110. 

Koo, Anthony Y. C. Economic Consequences 
of Land Reform in Taiwan. Asian Survey. 6:3 
(March 1966), 150-57. 

Loh, Pichon P. Y. The Politics of Chiang Kai T 
shek, Journal of Asian Studies. 25:3 (May 1966), 
431-52, 

Lyman, Princeton N. Economic Development 
in South Korea: Prospecis and Problems. Asian 
Survey. 6:7 (July 1966), 381-88. 

Politics and Economics: Symposium. Journal 
of Social and Political Idecs in Japan. 3:2 (August 
1965), 33-63. 

Tadashi, Fukutake. Japanese Agriculture To- 
day. Japan Quarterly. 13:1 (January-March 
1966), 36-45. 

‘Tatsuo, Morito. The Educational Reforms Re- - 


` considered. J apan Quarterly. 13:1 (January-March 


1966), 27-35. 

Turner, H. B. The Foreign Affairs Committee | 
of the Australian Parliament. Australian Outlook. 
20:1 (April 1966), 18-27. 

Yujiro, Hayashi. Japan Twenty Years Hence. 
Japan Quarterly .13:2 (April-June 1966), 188-94. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
COMPARATIVE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Niron RAPHAELI 
The Hebrew University 


General Works 


Ashford, Douglas E. Bureaucrats as Citizens. 
The Annals. March 1965. 

Bar-Yosef, R. and E. O. Schild. Pressures and 
Defenses in Bureaucratic Roles. American Jour- 
nal of Sociology. May, 1966. 

Cohen, Percy 8. “Models,” (Review Article). 
The British Journal of Sociology. March, 1966. 
~ ‘Diamant, Alfred. European Models of Bureau- 
cracy and Development. CAG Occasional Papers. 
June, 1966. 


Ferrarotti, F. Il potere in Max Weber. Tempi 
Moderni. Gennaio-marzo, 1966. 

Gable, Richard W. (ed.) Papers in Comparative 
Administration. International Public Administra- ~ 
tion Center, University of Southern California” 
1965. 

Heady, Ferrel. Public Administration: A Com- 
parative Perspective. Englewood, Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1966. 

Heaphey, James and Philip Kronenberg. To- 
ward Theory Building in Comparative Public Ad- 
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ministration: A Functional Approach. CAG Oc- 
casional Papers. 1966. 
_.. lampol’skaia, Ts. A. Toward a Methodology 
~ for the Science of Administration. Soviet Law & 
Government. Winter, 1965-1966. 

Jacob, Charles E. Policy and Bureaucracy. Van 
Nostrand, 1966. 

Jiang, Joseph. Chinese Bureaucracy and Gov- 
ernment Administration: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. Research ‘Translations. Institute of 
Advanced Projects. Honolulu: East-West Center, 
1964. 

Kim, Young C. Authority: Some Conceptual 
and Empirical Notes. The Western Political 
Quarterly. June, 1966. 

Kirk-Greene, A. H. M. (ed.) The Principles of 

__Native Administration in Nigeria, Selected Docu- 
menis 1900-1947 Oxford University Press, 1965. 

Ogilvy-Webk, Marjorie. The Government Ez- 
plains; A Study of the Information Service. George 
Allen & Unwin, 1965. 

Papaioannou, Kostas. Etat, bureaucratie, dém- 
ocratie, dans la théorie marxiste. Res Publica. 
March, 1965. 

Pye, Lucian W. Aspects of Political Development. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1966. 

Raphaeli, Nimrod. Comparative Public Admin- 
istration: Introduction and Readings. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1966. 

Rey, J. C. Burocracia y politica. Revista de 
Faculdad de Derecho (Caracas). June, 1964. 

Riggs, Fred W. The Comparisons of Whole Po- 

litical Systems. CAG Occasional Papers, 1966. 

Sherwood, Frank P. The Problem of Public 
Enterprise. CAG Occasional Papers, June, 1966. 

Smith, Hadley F. Public Enterprise and Eco- 
nomic Development: An International Bibliogra- 
phy. International Public Administration Series 
No. 8. University of Southern California, School 
of Public Administration, 1964. 


Bureaucratic Systems 


Blitz, L. Franklin. The Politics and Adminis- 
tration of Nigerian Government. Praeger, 1965. 

Burke, Fred G. and Peter L. French. Politics 
and Processes of Africanization. CAG Occasional 
Papers, May. 1966. 

Caiden, G. E. Political Role of Commonwealth 
Bureaucracy. Public Administration (Sydney). 
December, 1965. 

Campbell, G. A. The Civil Service in Britain. 

ped Edition. London: Buckworth & Co., 1965. 
~ Great Britain. Ministry of Labour. The Civil 
Service; general scientific and technical posts. 
London: 1964. 

Holmes, F. W. The Parry Report Five Years 
After. New Zealand Journal of Public Administra- 
tion. September, 1965. 
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King, Ambors Y. C. The Study of Confucian 
Bureaucratic Behavior in the Transitional Soci- 
ety: Its Problem, Hypotheses, Context and 
Method. Chinese Journal of Administration. 
January, 1966. i 

Langrod, Georges. Reorganization of Public Ad- 
minisiration in Greece. OECD, 1965. 

Organization and Functions of the Central Gov- 
ernment in Turkey. Ankara: Institute of Publie 
Administration for Turkey and the Middle East, 
1965. 

Panjabi, K. L. (Ed.) The Civil Servant in India. 
Bombay: Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan, 1965. 

Patifio, Ruiz Humberto. La Admintsiracion 
Publica y el Sistema De Servicio Civil. Pontificia 
Universidad Javeriana. Faculdad de Ciencias 
Economicas y Juridicas, Republica de Colombia 
(n.d.) 

„ Ridley, F. F. French Technocracy and Com- 
parative Government. Political Studies. February, 
1966. 

Riggs, Fred W. Thailand: The Modernization o 
a Bureaucratic Polity. Honolulu: Hast-West Cen- 
ter Press, 1966. 

Robertson, J. F. Efficiency and Economy in the 
New Zealand Public Service. New Zealand Jour- 
nal of Public Administration. September, 1965. 


Personnel and Fiscal Administration 


Chang, Yi-ting and William O. DeVoll. Short- 
Term Training Programs for Senior Administra- 
tors. The Chinese Journal of Administration. 
January, 1966. 

Dwivedi, O. P. Recent Developments in Staff 
Relationships in the Public Service of Canada. 
Public Administration (Sydney). December, 1965. 

Hahn, Harlan. President Taft and the Disci- 
pline of Patronage. Journal of Politics. May, 
1966. 

O'Donoghue, Martin. Cost Benefit and the 
Analysis of Government Expenditure. Adminis- 
tration. Winter, 1965. 

Situation numérique globale du corps des Ad- 
ministrateurs civils au ler Janvier, 1965. La Revue 
Administrative. Jan-Feb, 1966. 

Thrash, Robert M. Establishing a Merit Sys- 
tem in Ecaudor: A Progress Report. Public Per- 
sonnel Review. April, 1966. 


Administrative Responsibility and Control 


Gladden, E. N. The Estimates Committee 
Looks at the Civil Service. Parliameniary Affairs. 
Spring, 1966. 

Kearney, Robert N. Militant Public-Service 
Trade Unionism in a New State. The Journal of 
Asian Studies. May, 1966. 
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Development Administration 


Buron, Robert. Some Basic Realities of Devel- 
opment Assistance. Iniernational Affairs. Jan- 
uary, 1966. 

Curle, Adam. Education, Politics and Develop- 
ment. Comparative Education Review. No. 3, 1964. 

Ferkiss, Victor C. Theory and Reality in the 
Study of Development (Review Article). Public 
Administration Review. June. 1966. 

Gunnell, John C. Time and the Concept of Devez- 
opment. CAG Occasional Papers. April, 1966. 

Heaphey, James. Spatial Aspects of Developmeri. 
Administration: A Review and Proposal. CAG 
Occasional Papers, 1966. 

King, Ambrose Y. C. Restatement of Riggs’ 
Ecological View on American Public Administre- 
tion. Chinese Journal of Administration. Janaury, 
1966. 

Meagher, G. A. Planning and National Devé- 
opment. Administration. Winter, 1965. 

Nedelcovic, Bosco. Fallacies of Conventions] 
Approaches to Development. International Devei- 
opment Review. December, 1965. 

Podel, Richard L. Training-in-Depth—A Key 
to Management Improvement. International De- 
velopment Review. September, 1965. 

Raphaeli, Nimrod. Agrarian Reform in Iraq: 
Some Political and Administrative Problems. 
Journal of Overseas Administration. April, 1966, 

Rizos, Evangelos John. The Technical Assis- 
tance Project: Assumptions and Proposals. Phii- 
ippine Journal of Public Administration. October, 
1965. 

Simpson, Dick. The Congruence of the Politi- 
cal, Social, and Economic Aspects of Develop- 
ment. International Development Review. June, 
1964. 

Singer, Hans W. Social Development: Key 
Growth Sector. International Development Review. 
March, 1965. 

Szyliowicz, Joseph 8S. Political Participation 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 


A Study of War, 2nd ed. By Quincy Wricnt. 
(Chicago and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1965. Pp. xlii, 1637. $20.00.) 


This is a magnificent piece of work. The first 
edition of this volume (1942) will stand as a mont- 
ment in its science just as the books of Freud and 
Keynes do in theirs. It is not quite a “general 
theory” in the sense of the latter works; Wright 
knew he was dealing with too complex a phenom- 
enon, and with too little preceding scientific 
material on which to build, to produce such a 
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and Modernization in Turkey. Western Political 
Quarterly. June, 1966. 

Valsan, E. H. The Prismatic Model and the 
Problems of Communications. Philippine Journal 
of Public Administration. October, 1965. i 

Viravun, Amnuay. Plan Implementation in 
Thailand. Chinese Journal of Administration. 
January, 1966. 

Waterson, Albert. What Do We Know About 
Planning? International Development Review. De- 
cember, 1965. 

Wilcox, Wayne. Politicians, Bureaucrats and 
Development in India. The Annals. March, 1965. 


Comparative Local Government 


Bhattacharya, Mohit. Government in Metro- 
politan Calcutta. Indian Journal of Public Admin-~- 
tstration. October-December, 1965. 

Cardenas, L. Jr. Contemporary Problems of 
Local Government in Mexico. Western Political 
Quarterly. December, 1965. 

Chick, John D. Some Reflections on the Polit- 
ical and Administrative Functions of Provincial 
Authorities in Northern Nigeria. Journal of Over- 
seas Administration. April, 1966. 

Chopra, R. N. Administrative Organization for 
Regional Development—The Experience of Pun- 
jab. Indian Journal of Public Administration. 
Oct-Dec., 1965. 

Churchward, L. G. Soviet Local Government 
Today. Soviet Studies. April, 1966. 

Drummond, J. M. The Finance of Local Govern- 
ment. London: Allen & Unwin, 1964. 

Marshall, A. H. Local Government in the Modern 
World. London: Athlone Press, 1965. 

Narian, I. The Concept of Panchayati Raj and 
its institutional implications in India. Asian Sur- 
vey, September, 1965. 

Philip, Olivier. Réflexions aprés dix-huit mois 
d'expérience du métier de prefet. Promotions. 
No. 76, 1966. 


LAW, AND ORGANIZATION 


theory. Instead it is an analysis of that phenom- 
enon and its ostensible causes, with middle-level 
theories, exploring virtually every corner. 

There has been at many universities, I suspect, 
nearly a generation of majors and graduate st 
dents essentially unfamiliar with this formidable 
tome, though they doubtless have had innumer-~ 
able ideas from it filtered through other readings. 
It is time to correct that neglect where it exists. 
While a substantial quantity of original and im- 
portant work on the causes of war has gone on 
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since 1942—-much of it discussed in a new com- 
mentary here—this volume is in no sense a “‘his- 
torical document.” It is also available in an 
abridged version without notes and appendices, 
but you should buy this one—Brucz M. Rus- 
SETT, Yale University. 


Alliance Without Allies: The Mythology of Prog- 
ress in Latin America. By Victor ALBA. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger Publishers, 1965. 
Pp. vii, 244. $6.95.) 


Victor Alba thinks that the Alliance for Prog- 
ress is dead, killed by the oligarchies which mis- 
govern most of Latin America, and that it is time 
for the United States Government to establish a 
new alliance which will be capable of achieving the 

»--Zoals set up for the now dead alliance. Professor 

' Alba states, he does not write “to try to make 
the reader happy, to coddle prejudices, sooth 
consciences, or justify official policies.” (P. vi.) 
Rather, he tries to describe Latin America as he 
sees it and to suggest what can be done to promote 
fundamental changes in the social organization 
of the Latin American republics. Originally pub- 
lished in 1964 in Spanish as Parásitos, Mitos y 
Sordomudos, this book is a polemic against the 
Latin American ruling class based on Professor 
Alba's twenty years of travel and study in all 
parts of Latin America. 

Professor Alba thinks the national interest of 
the United States coincides with the needs of the 

{ „masses in Latin America. The United States can- 
not allow its neighbors to drift into an alliance 
with the Russian or Chinese Communists. The 
masses in Latin America cannot continue to live 
on the almost sub-human level the present organ- 
ization of the scciety offers them. Both, therefore, 
need to see the area transformed by land reform, 
industrialization, better education, democratic 
government and a lessening of militarism. The 
Alliance for Progress was intended to be a partner- 
ship in which the United States Government 
would help finance the structural changes so 
desperately needed in Latin America. But as 
Professor Alba points out, the oligarchy never 
really wanted change and convinced the United 
States to channel Alliance funds through govern- 
ments or governmental agencies. Thus the Alli- 
ance became another aid program which the 
oligarchic governments used for their personal 
benefit and no real change came except in Ven- 

b-exuela where a revolutionary government was in 
power. 

Most of this book is a description of Latin 
America and its oligarchy as Professor Alba has 
observed it during the years he lived there. He 
points out that most of the reality of the area is 
covered by myths which are assiduously propa- 
gated and believed by many, both in Latin Amer- 
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ica and the United States. Among the myths 
Professor Alba mentions are those that Latin 
America has great potential riches, that tropical 
zones offer infinite possibilities for development, 
that any problem can be solved with outside as- 
sistance, that the Latin Americans have a call to 
liberty, that there is a desire for progress in Latin 
America, that there is racial equality in the area, 
and that there is representative democracy in 
most of the Latin American countries. Another 
myth much believed in the United S:ates is that 
there is much anti-United States fealing in the 
area. Actually, as Professor Alba points out, ‘‘all 
the Latin American dictatorships of the last 
thirty years have relied on the cooperation of lo- 
cal Communists” (p. 67). Thus the Communists 
helping and being helped by the Batistas, Perez 
Jimenezes, Somozas, Vargases and Goularts were 
always in a good position to attack the United 
States while the oligarchic governments could 
run to the U. S. Embassy to get more grants to 
help them fight “Communism.” This all led many 
to think the United States was unpopular in 
Latin America when the opposite was true. 

To Alba the soluticn is simple. The United 
States must end all assistance to governments and 
channel its aid through private organizations as 
well as end all assistance to the Latin American 
armed forces and remove the United States mili- 
tary missions. The United States, he thinks, has 
only one thing to sell, the idea of democratic 
capitalism. This, therefore, is what it should be 
selling as the utopia for Latin America to counter 
the status quo offered by the oligarchy and the 
utopia of totalitarianism offered by the Commu- 
nists. 

Professor Alba does not think it is money which 
Latin America needs, but rather, ideas and in- 
spiration to waken and organize the almost in- 
articulate masses. He thinks Latin America needs 
no more new official agencies, or bureaucracy, 
technicians, experts, studies, seminars, round 
tables or reports. Instead, he calls for a sort of 
new peace corps, an alliance for progress that 
travels “on hcrseback or by bicycle,” that meets 
‘Sn dusty local union halls, among sacks of corn 
in cooperative stores, in the back rooms of drug- 
stores, in the doorways of peasant huts” (p. 231). 
What Professor Alba seems to be saying is that 
the United States Government should try to stim- 
ulate a democratic revolution in Latin America 
by helping the masses to assert themselves. 

This book will be of value to all scholars trying 
to understand Latin America. It is not exten- 
sively documented, but is well written and will 
prove stimulating to its readers. The policy 
makers in Washington ought to read it and think 
about its contents—Harry KANTOR, University 
of Florida. 
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Finland and the Great Powers: Memoirs of a Diplo- 
mat. By G. A. GRIPENBERG, translated by 
Albin T. Anderson. (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1965. Pp. xx, 380. $5.75.) 


- English-language sources dealing with Finland’s 
controversial role in the Second World War now 
have a major addition. Although the most impor- 
tant single source in Finnish political history, 
J. K. Paasikivi’s lengthy autobiographical writ- 
ings, remains untranslated, English-language edi- 
tions of the memoirs of Gustaf Mannerheim and 
Väinö Tanner have been long available and 
widely used. The perspectives of soldiers and 
party leaders need to be supplemented by those 
of diplomats, however, and this gap Gripenberg 
has filled, at least in part. Gripenberg, an aristo- 
cratic Finn who eventually served as Finland’s 
first Permanent Representative to the United 
Nations, has written a valuable and detailed ac- 
count of his diplomatic experiences from 1939 to 
1944, During those years he was Finnish Minister 
in London (until Finland broke off diplomatic re- 
lations with the United Kingdom in 1941), at the 
Vatican (1942-1943), and in Stockholm (1943- 
1944). Although Gripenberg does not tell the 
whole truth—he explicitly acknowledges adher- 
ence to the principle tout vrai n'est pas à dire— 
there is little reason to challenge the accuracy of 
what he does tell. i 
Contrary ‘to the translator’s suggestion in a 
brief and inconclusive introduction, Gripenberg’s 
account does not give a favorable picture of 
Finnish foreign-policy leaders and their capacity 
for decision-making. The translator draws from 
these memoirs the moral that a conception of 
politics as the art of the possible “‘is totally inade- 
quate to describe what a small power like Finland 
can and must do in order to survive” (p. xiii). 
Gripenberg, in contrast, concludes that “princi- 
“ples must always give way to the hard demands 
of necessity” (p. 69). It was precisely in this 
realistic recognition of necessity that Finnish 
foreign policy in the years described by Gripen- 
berg was most deficient. Eljas Erkko, Foreign 
Minister in 1939, was blindly optimistic that 
there would be neither a general European war 
nor & Soviet attack upon Finland. As a result, he 
instructed Gripenberg not to bother obtaining 
information on whether Finland was being dis- 
cussed in great-power negotiations; no serious 
effort was made before the outbreak of the Winter 
War to purchase large quantities of military ma- 
terial abroad, and Finnish leaders showed little 
interest in putting their case before a British pub- 
lic inclined to be receptive to Finnish problems. 
The Finnish Government compounded its’ dif- 
ficulties by issuing infrequént, incomplete, and 
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belated instructions to its Minister in London. 
Gripenberg, known for his sympathies to the f 
Western powers, was not informed about a great 
many essential matters. Indeed, for all practical 
purposes, he was largely ignored by his superiors. 
Quite probably, during the Winter War the Brit- 
ish Government knew more about events in Fin- 
land than did Gripenberg. After the Winter War, 
as Finland drew steadily closer to Germany, 
Gripenberg learned nothing of Finnish plans to 
participate in Operation Barbarossa. To accom- 
modate Germany the Finnish Government broke 
off diplomatic relations with the United Kingdom. 
When Gripenberg, whe did not favor the rup- 
ture with Britain, arrived home from London, the 
Finnish Foreign Minister expressed no interest 
in his impressions of British policy, and tried 


` without justification—to shift blame for the rup- 


ture to Marshal Mannerheim. To get rid of a 
potential ‘‘peace-minded’” Foreign Minister, 
Gripenberg was named as the first Finnish Minis- 
ter to the Vatican. Since the Finnish Government 
was not interested in a separate peace with the 
Soviet Union, Gripenberg had no real function in 
this potentially promising post. Even after he was 
made Finnish Minister in Stockholm, there was 
not much for him to do, since the Finnish leader- 
ship remained optimistic about Finland’s military 
prospects. In June, 1944, the Finnish Foreign 
Minister still believed that Finland should not 
negotiate with the Soviet Union, Later that 
summer, of course, Finns who recognized that 
Finland had no choice but to negotiate a separate 
peace came to the fore. Realism, notably absent 


` during 1939-1944, finally triumphed in Finnish 


foreign policy. Gripenberg, by a dry recital of the 
facts, has provided rich insights into the many 
ways in which foreign policy ought not to be 
made. The world was on Finland’s side in 1939, 
but almost no one was on Finland’s side in 1944. 
Clearly the makers of Finnish foreign policy were 
not so wise as Finnish soldiers were brave.— 
Marvin RINTALA, Boston College. 


The Communist International and tts Front Organ- 
izations; A Research Guide and Checklist of Hold- 
ings in American and European Libraries. By 
Witotp S. Sworaxowsk1. (Stanford, Califor- 
nia: Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, 
and Peace, 1965. Pp. 493. $10.00.) Hoover In- 
stitution Bibliographical Series: XXI. 


A checklist of 2,300 bocks and pamphlets pis 
lished by the Communist International and six 
other international Communist organizations 
which are held in forty-eight American and Euro- 
pean libraries. Not a comprehensive bibliography 
of all publications and does not include periodical 
articles.—C. B. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


RICHARD L. MERRITT AND ARLENE W. SAXONHOUSE 
Yale University 


INTSRNATIONAL Pourtics 
Theory and General 


Acheson, Dean. The Lawyer’s Path to Peace. 
Virginia Quarterly Review. 42:3 (Summer 1966), 
337-48. i 

Anderla, Gecrges. Le tourisme international, 
phénomène monétaire. Analyse & Prévision. 1:5 
(May 1966), 335-54. 

„= Bergh, Godfried von Benthem van den. Contem- 
porary Nationalism in the Western World. 
Daedalus. 95:3 (Summer 1966), 828-61. 

Clark, Joseph §. Prospects for Peace. Orbis. 
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MALLABY, GEORGE, From My Level. (New York: 
Atheneum, 1965. Pp. 222. $5.00.) 

Manceron, CLAUDE, Austerlitz: The Story of a 
Batile. (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., 1966. Pp. 318. $5.98.) 

Mareouis, Juurus, Ed., The Public Heomony of 
Urban Communities. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1965. Pp. xvii, 264. $5.00, 
paper.) 

MARSHALL, ANDREW, Brazil. (New York: Walker 
and Company, 1966. Pp. 231. $6.50.) 

MCCLELLAND, CHARLES A., Theory and the Im L 


ternational System. (New York: The Macmillan ™ 


Company, 1966. Pp. vi, 188. $1.50, paper.) 
McLauian, Davin S., The Cold War in Transi- 
tion. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1966. Pp. vii, 149. $1.50, paper.) 
MEADE, J. E., Efficiency, Equality ana the Owner- 
ship of Property. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
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Harvard University Press, 1965. Pp. 92. $4.00.) 

MEIKLEJOHN, ALEXANDER, Political Freedom: The 
Constitutional Powers of the People. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1965. Pp. xxv 
166. $1.75, paper.) 

MILBURN, Josepuine F., Governments of the Com- 
monwealth. (New York: Harper & Row, 1965. 
Pp. viii, 151. $1.95, paper.) 

Minune, Gorpon, The American Political Novel. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1966. 
Pp. xi, 210. $4.95.) 

Mircutson, Rosauinp, Arranger, Essays in 
Bighteenth-Century Histroy. (New York: Barnes 
& Noble, Inc., 1966. Pp. viii, 360. $6.50.) 

Moomaw, I. W., The Challenge of Hunger: A Pro- 
gram for More Effective Foreign Aid. (New 

York: Federick A. Praeger, 1966. Pp. viii, 222. 

$= $5.95.) 

Moran, Rozert L., Capitol Courthouse and City 
Hell: Readings in American State and Local 
Government, 3rd edition. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1966. Pp. x, 357. $4.50, 
paper.) 

Motz, Max E., Soviet Local and Republic Elec- 
tions: A Description of the 1963 Elections in 
Leningrad Based on Official Documents, Press 
Acsounts, and Private Interviews. (Stanford: 
The Hoover Institution on War, Revolution 
and Peace, 1965. Pp. 123. $2.50, paper.) 

Muneer, Frank, Ed., American State Politics, 
Readings for Comparative Analysis. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1966. Pp. xii, 489. $3.95.) 

-~Nauss, ARNE, Gandhi and the Nuclear Age 

(Totowa, New Jersey: The Bedminster Press, 
1965. Pp. vii, 149. $5.00.) 

Naa, D. 5. Foreign Economic Policy of Soviet 
Russia. (Agra, India: Lakshmi Narain Agarwal, 
1964. Pp. 111. 10 rupees.) 

Nuwsy, I. A., Jim Crows Defense: Anti-Negro 
Thoughtin America, 1900-1930. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1965. Pp. xv, 
230. $6.50.) 

Novack, Georgem, The Origins of Materialism. 
(New York: Merit Publishers, 1965. Pp. xxiv, 
300. $6.95.) 

OAKLEY, Stewart, A Short History of Sweden. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. Pp. 
292. $6.50.) 

Onara, Wiuuiam T., Ed., John F. Kennedy on 
Education. (New York: Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, 1966. Pp. xi, 305. $6.50.) 

jp Onuaarp, Parer H., Ed., American Government: 
Readings and Documents, 2nd edition. (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1966. Pp. xv, 640. $4.95, 
paper.) 

Ort, Davin J. ann Ort, Artiat F., Federal Budget 
Policy. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1965. Pp. xiv, 150. $5.00.) 

Paruto, VILFREDO, Sociological Writings (selected 
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and introduced by 8. E. Finer). (New York: 
-Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. Pp. xiii, 335. 
$12.00.) 

Purxins, Dwieut H., Market Control and Plan- 
ning in Communist China. (Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1966. 
Pp. viii, 291. $7.00.) 

Potuarp, Sipnuy, The Genesis of Modern Man- 
agement: A Study of the Industrial Revolution in 
Great Britain. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1965. Pp. 328. 
$7.95.) 

Portiscu, Huao, Red China Today. (Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1966. Pp. 383. $6.95.) 

Prescort, J. R. V., The Geography of Frontiers 
and Boundaries. (Chicago: Aldine Publishing 
Company, 1965. Pp. 190. $5.00.) 

Pyuzs, M. V., Constitutional Government in India, 
2nd edition. (New York: Asia Publishing 
House, 1965. Pp. xv, 824. $26.00.) 

Rawrr, Marc, The Decembrist Movement. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1966. Pp. x, 180. $4.95, cloth; $2.95, paper.) 

Razrr, Marc, Plans jor Political Reform in Im- 
perial Russia, 1780-1906. (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966. Pp. xi, 
159. $4.95, cloth; $2.95, paper.) 

Ripy, Minnie Suz anp WHEELER, Sus. Duties of 
Elected County Officials. (Frankfort: Kentucky 
Legislative Research Commission, 1966. Pp. 
83.) 

Ropnicx, Davin, An Introduction to Man and His 
Development. (New York: Appleton-Century- 
_ Crofts, 1966. Pp. xiv, 433. $3.95, paper.) 

Romasco, ALBERT U., The Poverty of Abundance: 
Hoover, The Nation, the Depression. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1965. Pp. x, 282. 
$6.00.) 

RUBINSTEIN, ALVIN Z., Communist Political 
Systems. (Englewood Cliffs; New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1966. Pp. xvi, 399. $7.50). 

ScHorsks, Carl F., German Social Democracy, 
1906-1917. (New York: John Wiley, Inc., 
1965; original printing in 1955. Pp. xiii, 358. 
$2.25, paper.) 

Scorr, DEREK J. R., Russian Political Institu- 
tions, revised edition. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1966. Pp. 276. $7.00.) 

SHULMAN, MARSHALL D., Beyond the Cold War. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1966. Pp. 
vi, 111. $3.75, cloth; $1.25, paper.) 

Sxititine, H. Gordon, The Governments of Com- 
munist East Europe. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1966. Pp. xv, 256. $2.50, 
paper.) 

SKORNIA, HARRY J., Television and Society: An 
Inquest and Agenda for Improvement. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. Pp. 268. $2.45, 
paper.) 
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Stixger, Dirk U., Men of Responsibility: A 
Memoir. (New York: Harper & Row, 1965. Pp. 
xii, 413. $7.95.) 

Srrackerin, O. R., American Enterprise and 
Foreign Trade. (Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1965. Pp. iv, 193. $3.75.) 

Srrauss, Franz Joser. The Grand Design: A 
European Solution to German Reunification. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. Pp. 
105. $3.95.) 

TANHANM, GEORGE K., BT AL., War Without Guns: 
Amertcan Civilians in Rural Vietnam. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. Pp. xiii, 141. 
$4.95.) 

Tarr, Cavis W., American Strategy in the Nuclear 
Age. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1966. Pp. 140. $1.50, paper.) 

THOMPSON, Leonard M. Politics in the Republic 
of South Africa. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1966. Pp. x, 230. $1.95, paper.) 

THORBECKE, WILLIAM J., A New Dimension in 
Political Thinking. (New York: Oceana Publi- 
catiors, 1965. Pp. 226. $6.50.) 


Turner, Ian, Industrial Labour and Politics: ` 


The Dynamics of ihe Labour Movement in East- 
ern Axstralia, 1900-1921. (London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1965. Pp. xx, 272. $10.00.) 

Uuuner, Rupour, Die Idee Des Foderalismus Im 
Jahrzehnt Der Deutschen Einigungskriege. (Ham- 
burg, Germany: Matthiesen Verlag, 1965. Pp. 
164. 18,00 DM.) 

Usman, Luorp, The Rise of the National Trade 
Union: The Development and Significance of its 
Structure, Governing Institutions, and Economic 
Policies. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1966. Pp. xix, 639. $12.50.) 

Urnorr, Waurer H., Kohler on Strike: Thirty 
Year: of Conflict. (Boston: Beacon Press, 1966. 
Pp. xx, 449. $7.50.) 

Van Dre, Vernon, International Politics, 2nd 
edition. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1966. Pp. xiii, 527. $6.50.) 

VANSINA, JAN, Kingdoms of the Savanna. (Madi- 
son: The University of Wisconsin Press, 
1965 Pp. ix, 364. $6.75.) 
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VARMA, SHANTI PRASAD, Struggle for the Hima- 
layas: A Study in Sino-Indian Relations. (Jul- 
lundur, India: University Publishers, 1965. Pp. 
ix, 342. Rs. 25.00.) ~ 

VARMA, VISHWANATH Prasap, The Political 
Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi and Sarvoday, 
2nd edition. (Agra, India: Lakshmi Narain 
Agarwal, 1965. Pp. viii, 468, xii. 14 Rupees.) 

Wapsworts, Jamms J., The Glass House: The 
United Nations in Action. (New York: Frede- 
rick A. Praeger, 1966. Pp. xiv, 224. $4.95.) 

Wane, Y. C., Chinese Intellectuals and the West: 
1872-1949. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1966. Pp. xiv, 557. 
$10.00.) 

WEINGROD, Auex, Israel: Group Relations in a 
New Society. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1965. Pp. vi, 82. $4.00.) a 

West, Francis, The Justiciarship in England, 
1066-1232. (London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1966, Pp. xi, 306. $10.50.) 

Watton, Jonn B., Ed., Propaganda and the Cold 
War. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1963. Pp. iv, 119. $3.50.) 

Wincn, Donatp. Classical Political Economy and 
Colonies. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1965. Pp. vii, 184. $5.50.) 

Wint, Guy, Ed., Asia: A Handbook. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. Pp. xiii, 856. 
$25.00.) 

Wo.rr, ROBERT P, Moornz, BARRINGTON, JR., 
AND MARrCUSE, HERBERT, A Critique of Pure. 
Tolerance. (Boston: Beacon Press, 1965. Pp. 
viii, 117. $2.45.) 

Youna, James STERLING, The Washington Com- 
munity, 1800-1828. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1966. Pp. xvi, 307. $7.95.) 

Youne, Wruuiam H., Ed., Oco anp Ray’s Intro- 
duction to American National Government. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966. Pp. ix, 
755. $7.95.) 

ZUCKER, À. E., General De Kalb, Lafayette s Men- 
tor. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1966. Pp. ix, 251. $7.00.) 


NEWS AND NOTES 






The sixty-third Annual Meeting of the Association will be held Septem- 
ber 5-9, 1967 at the Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 









NOMINATIONS 


The Association’s Committee on Nominations invites all members to pro- 
pose candidates for the elective offices of the Association: President-elect; 
three Vice Presidents; Secretary; Treasurer; and eight Council members 
for two-year terms. 

Suggestions and supporting statements may be sent to any member of 


the Committee: Gwendolen Carter, Northwestern University, Chairman; 
Samuel P. Huntington, Harvard University; Donald R. Matthews, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Richard F. Fenno, Jr., University of Rochester; 
Robert E. Ward, University of Michigan; and Aaron B. Wildavsky, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

The sooner suggestions are received the better; to be considered at “al 


they must arrive by March 15, 1967. 





WASHINGTON OFFICE NEWSLETTER 


The 62nd Annual Meeting of the Association, 
held in New York, September 6 to 10, was one of 
“the most successful in the Association’s history. 
Attendance during the week was well over 4,000 
and the registration for the meeting was the high- 
est ever recorded. Under the chairmanship of 
Professor Ithiel de Sola Pool, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, the Program Committee 
organized one of the best-received programs in re- 
cent years, including four plenary sessions and 72 
panel discussions. 
The plenary sessions were: 


Wednesday, September 7: Ethics, Polity and 
Policy 
Robert A. Dahl, Yale University, ‘“Evalua- 
tion of Political Systems” 
Harry Eckstein, Princeton University, ‘‘Polit- 
tical Science and Publie Policy: Weber’s 
Views end Their Contemporary Rele- 


vance” 
res Edward A. Shils, University of Chicago, 
“Society and Polity” 
Thursday, September 8, 3:00 p.m.: The 
Leviathan 


Heinz Eulau, Stanford University, ‘“Legisla- 
tors and Magistrates” 

Herbert A. Simon, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, “Rulers and Bureaucrats” 


Ithiel de Sola Pool, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, “The Public” 
Thursday, September 8, 8:45 p.m.: Presidential 
Address 
Gabriel A. Almond, President of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, ‘‘Polit- 
ical Theory and Political Science” 
Friday, September 9: War and Peace 
Karl W. Deutsch, Yale University, “Nation 
and World” 
Lucian W. Pye, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, “The Formation of New 
States” 


The recipients of research and writing awards 
were as follows: 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation Book Award: to 
British Politics in the Collectivist Age, by 
Samuel H. Beer. 

The Edward S. Corwin Award: to William K. 
Muir, Jr., Yale University, “Law and Atti- 
tude Change.” 

Pi Sigma Alpha Award: to Samuel P. Hunting- 
ton, Harvard University, “Political Modern- 
ization: America vs. Europe.” 

Leonard D. White Award: no award this year. 

Helen Dwight Reid Award: to William Zimmer- 
man, Columbia ‘University, “Soviet Perspec- 
tives in the Internation System, 1956-1964,” 
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PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


Stxty-Second Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science 
Association 


Minutes of the Council Meeting 


The Council of the American Political Science 
Association met at 9:15 a.m., September 6, 1966, 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in New York, N. Y., 
with President Gabriel A. Almond presiding. The 
following members of the Council, nominees for 
election in 1966, and former presidents of the 
Association were present: Gabriel A. Almond, 
William Anderson, M. Margaret Ball, Marver 
Bernstein, William Buchanan, Robert A. Dahl, 
Manning J. Dauer, James C. Davies, Alex N. 
Dragnich, Rupert Emerson, Heinz Eulau, Merle 
Fainsod, Charles D. Farris, William T. R. Fox, 
Samuel Hendel, Herbert Kaufman, John H. 
Kautsky, Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Robert E. Lane, 
Avery Leiserson, Charles McClelland, Wallace 
Mendelson, Alfred G. Meyer, Clara Penniman, 
Ithiel de Sola Pool, Laurence I. Radway, Austin 
Ranney, Emmette 8. Redford, William H. Riker, 
Victor G. Rosenblum, Clinton Rossiter, Richard 
Snyder, Donald G. Tacheron, Joseph Tanenhaus, 
John Wahlke, and Kenneth Waltz. 

Prior to the meeting, the Executive Director 
had mailed to each Council member an agenda 
book which included reports of the Executive 
Director, the Editor of THE AMERICAN POLITICAL 
Screncs Review, the Treasurer, and the Auditor, 
as well as an Appendix containing numerous docu- 
ments on the activities of the Association in 1965- 
66. 

The Executive Director, Evron M. Kirkpatrick, 
in his report to the meeting discussed particularly 
the acquisition on very favorable terms of an at- 
tractive new Association headquarters building at 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Association office will move there 
some time during the next few months. The Cour- 
cil unanimously passed a motion commending the 
Executive Director and the Treasurer, Max M. 
Kampelman, for their skillful negotiations in ac- 
quiring the building. 

The Executive Director also reported on a Ford 
Foundation grant to the Association of nearly $3 
million, the largest ever received by the Associa- 
tion, for the continuation and expansion of sev- 
‘eral existing programs and the addition of some 
new ones. 

The Executive Director reported that the 
monographs resulting from the Study of Con- 
gress, carried on under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, will be published by McGraw-Hill; 


and The Job of the Congressman by Donald iia 
cheron and Morris Udall, an outgrowth of the 
Seminar for Freshman Congressmen, will be pub- 
lished by Bobbs, Merrill and Company. The au- 
thors of the latter two volumes have agreed to 
donate their royalties to the Association, 

A motion was unanimously passed authorizing 
the Executive Director, on behalf of the Council 
and the Association, to write those presenting 
papers at the plenary sessions, and to Representa- 
tive Udall and Mr. Tacheron, Associate Director 
of the Association, expressing the appreciation of 
the Council and the Association. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick spoke of Association efforts tong» 
inform the membership of federal programs and 
activities of interest to political scientists. He 
mentioned specifically summer institutes of the 
Office of Education; grants and programs of the 
National Science Foundation; hearings in the next 
session of Congress on the contribution of the 
social sciences to the solution of domestic prob- 
lems; and especially a series of three bills by Con- 
gressman Fascell proposing that a Commission be 
created to prepare a White House Conference on 
the Social and Behavioral Sciences; that a White 
House Social Science Advisor be appointed; and 
that a Social Science Foundation be established. 
Congressman Fascell had asked for the reaction of 
the Association to the first of these proposals, . 
and, after some remarks by President Almond and 
some discussion, a motion was unanimously 
passed putting the Council on record to Congress- 
man Fascell as supporting the idea of a White 
House Conference on the Social and Behavioral 
Sciences and offering whatever cooperation it 
can give in its preparation. 

The Treasurer, Max Kampelman, submitted 
the Treasurer’s report indicating that the finan- 
cial condition of the Association continues to be 
strong. He pointed out that the Association’s 
assets of over $2.5 million reflected the expanding 
activities of the Association and noted that the 
Operating Reserve Fund has been increased and 
that a substantial Endowment Fund has been de- 
veloped. The Council unanimously authorized the 
officers to express on behalf of the Council its ap- 
preciation of grants and gifts received from a num- 
ber of donors. After some discussion, the budget 
as presented in the Treasurer's report was unani- ~” 
mously approved by the Council. 

The new Editor of the Review, Professor 
Austin Ranney, presented his report and thanked 
those who had reviewed manuscripts for their 
prompt and expert appreisals. He particularly 
noted a higher acceptance rate for manuscripts 
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submitted to the Review and outlined some alter- 
native solutions to the resulting backlog problem. 

Pee Professor Carl Baar, a Congressional Fellow for 
1965-66, then spoke briefly. He asked the Council 
to give attention to what he considered some de- 
fects in the Congressional Fellowship program. A 
motion was unanimously passed that this matter 
be reierred to the Advisory Committee of the Con- 
gressional Fellowship program to be joined by 
such political scientists as the President of the 
Association considers appropriate and that a re- 
port be made to the Council next year. 

Professor Ithiel de Sola Pool presented his re- 
port as Chairman of the Program Committee for 
the 1966 annual meeting. He remarked on some of 
the problems he had encountered in his task, espe- 

‘ cially those presented by volunteer papers. A 
member of the Council urged that the field of 
Public Law be given more emphasis in future 
programs than it may receive in the program of 
the 1967 annual meeting. 

The President of the Association, Professor 
Gabriel A. Almond, reported on several matters 
that had been discussed by the Executive Com- 
mittee and on which it sought the advice of the 
Council. He mentioned the preparation of a 
brochure to be issued by the Association for 
prospective political science majors among high 
school seniors and college freshmen. The Council 
expressed its unanimous approval of the idea, 
authorized the Executive Committee to send a 

__ draft to the members of the Council and other 
interested persons for their comments, to pre-test 
the brochure with some high school students and 
counsellors, and to proceed with publication. 

The question of a code of professional ethics, 
which had been referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee in 1965, was discussed again and a motion 
was unanimously adopted that the President ap- 
point an ad hoc committee to report to the Execu- 
tive Committee in time for it to report to the 
Council in September 1967 on criteria to be ap- 
plied to the professional activities of political 
scientists. 

The President informed the Council that a 
memorandum was being prepared for the Execu- 
tive Committee on the question of what role, if 
any, the Association should play to foster the de- 
velopment of political science abroad. The prob- 
lem of a proposed self-study of the profession was 

\ also discussed, but the nature of this study re- 

4 ains unsettled. 


Finally, the President pointed out that the 


Association has been concerned with the teaching 
of political science in secondary schools. The 
Executive Committee will soon receive a memo- 
randum on what is now being taught in the field of 
government and politics so that it can then con- 
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sider what steps the Association might take in 
this area. 
The Council adjourned at 5:15 p.u. 
Joun H. Kaursxy, Secretary 


Minutes of the Annual Business 
- Meeting 


The Annual Business Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association was called to order 
by President Gabriel A. Almond in the Georgian 
Room of the Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., at 4:45 r.m., September 7, 1966. 

President Almond expressed his taanks to the 
officers and staff of the Association, zhe members 
of the Council and the chairmen of the various 
committees for their cooperation during his term 
of office. He mentioned as problems of concern to 
him during his tenure the preparation of a bro- 
chure for prospective political science majors, 
questions of the Association’s role in relation to 
the teaching of political science in secondary 
schools, and the development of political science 
abroad and of a proposed self-study of the profes- 
sion (all briefly referred to in the minutes of the 
Council meeting above). 

The Chairman of the Program Committee, 
Professor Ithiel de Sola Pool, briefly summarized 
the nature of the program of the 1966 annual 
meeting and suggested some changes in the pat- 
tern of soliciting papers for the program of future 
meetings. 

The Editor of THE AMERICAN PCLITICAL Scr- 
BNcE Review, Professor Austin Ranney, in sum- 
marizing his written report, stressed that every 
effort had been made to publish issues of the RE- 
view on time and to give a serious evaluation to 
each manuscript received and make a relatively 
quick decision on its publication. He called atten- 
tion to a higher acceptance rate of manuscripts 
submitted to the Review and to the problem of 
growing backlog. 

The Treasurer, commenting on his written re- 
port, available to the members, noted that the 
Association remained in good financial condition 
during the past year. The increased number of its 
special programs had resulted in an increase in the 
budget. He announced that the Association had 
purchased a new headquarters building, that a 
new Biographical Directory of the membership 
would be available free to members soon after 
January 1, 1967, and that Congressman Morris 
Udall, and Mr. Donald Tacheron, A-P.S.A. Asso- 
ciate Director, had assigned their royalties on the 
book prepared by them, The Job of the Congress- 
man, to the Association. Mr. Kampelman stressed 
that the leadership of Evron Kirkpatrick had been 
one of the major factors in maintaining the finan- 
cial success of the Association. The report of the 
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Treasurer was accepted by the members. 

The Executive Director, Dr. Evron Kirk- 
patrick, pointing out that his full report was avail- 
able to the members, spoke of the intellectual 
vitality of the Association’s membership and the 
importance of this to the development of political 
science as a discipline and a profession. He men- 
tioned state and local government internship pro- 
grams and other programs supported by the Ford 
Foundation grant received by the Association and 
referred to the increasing amount of time spent 
by his office on federal government activities of 
concern to political scientists and of his hopes to 
keep the membership informed of them. Dr. Kirk- 
patrick also spoke of the excellent testimony 
President Almond had presented before the Harris 
subcommittee. 

The Secretary presented his report on the meet- 
ing of the Council on September 6, 1966. 

The Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
Professcr Bernard C. Cohen, on behalf of his 
Committee proposed the following officers for 
1966-67, noting with deep regret the death of two 
of the nominees, Professors Harold Stein and 
Edgar $. Furniss, Jr.: ` 


President Elect: Merle Fainsod, Harvard Uni- 
versity $ 

Vice-Presidents: Avery Leiserson (Vanderbilt 
University), Richard Snyder (University of 
California, Irvine), Robert Lane (Yale Uni- 
versity) 

Secretary: Kenneth Waltz, Swarthmore College 

Treasurer: Max M. Kampelman 

Members of the Council: (two-year terms) 
Herbert Kaufman (Yale University), Charles 
McClelland (University of Michigan), Paul 
Castleberry (Washington State University), 
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Margaret Ball (Duke University), Alfred 
Meyer (Michigan State University), Clara 
Penniman (University of Wisconsin), Clinton 
Rossiter (Cornell University), William Buch-~4, 
anan (Washington and Lee University) : 


Professor Cohen moved adoption of the nomina- 
tions. There were no other nominations and his 
motion was unanimously approved. 

President-Elect Fainsod was invited to the plat- | 
form. President Almond turned the gavel over to 
the incoming President, Professor Robert A. Dahl. - 

President Dahl declared the meeting adjourned 
at 6:00 P.M. 

Joun H. Kaursxy, Secretary 


The Pacific Northwest Political Science As- , 
sociation’s 1967 conference will be on April 28-29-~¢ 
at the College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho. Ray C. 
Jolly of that institution is in charge of local ar- 
rangements. 


At its twentieth annual business meeting in 
March, the New York State Political Science 
Association elected the following officers: presi- 
dent, Maynard Smith, Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges; vice-president, Robert E. Elder, 
Colgate University; secretary-treasurer, Leon §. 
Cohen, Graduate School af Public Affairs-State 
University of New York; executive council mem- 
ber, Marilyn Gittell, Queens College; Father 
James ©. Finlay, Fordkam University; and 
Walter O. Filley, Jr, State University of New ~~ 
York at Binghamton. 

The next annual meeting will be held March 
31-April 1, 1967 at the Thruway Motor Inn, 
Albany, New York. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The Inter-University Committee on Travel 
Grants announces opportunities for advanced 
graduate students, faculty members, and post 
doctoral researchers to engage in study and re- 
search in the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia end Hungary during the academic year, 
1967-68. These exchanges are made possible by 
the intargovernmental agreement on exchanges 
with the USSR and agreements with the respec- 
tive educational organizations in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. These exchanges 
are administered for the American side by the 
Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants, a 
multi-university American organization whose 
objective is to strengthen American education in 


all fields by supporting research in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. 

The Inter-University Committee administers 
three separate exchanges with the USSR: an ex- 
change of advanced graduate students and young 
faculty, an exchange of post doctoral researchers, 
and an exchange of American teachers of Russian 
for a special ten-week program during the sum- 
mer. The exchanges with Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary are cpen to advanced gran, 
duate students, faculty, and post doctoral re- 
searchers. 

Participants are chosen in national competition 
through application and interview. Participants 
must have proficiency in the language of the 


School of Law and Diplomacy; 
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receiving country commensurate with the needs 
of their programs. Applicants must be American 


je citizens and with the exception of those applying 


for the summer exchange of language teachers 
which is open also to teachers of Russian in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, applicants must 
be affiliated with American universities or 


colleges. 
For additional information write: Howard 
Mehlinger, Inter-University Committee on 


Travel Grants, 021 Lindley Hall, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, 


A Comparative Foreign Policy Systems Pro- 
gram has been established by the department of 
political science, Wayne State University, under 


y.~the direction of William D. Coplin. The Center 


will use man-computer and all-computer simula- 
tions, model-building and data collection. The 
program has begun operation under a contract 
with the U. S. Department of State for the experi- 
mental development of international relations 
simulations for the use of Foreign Service person- 
nel. More dezailed information on the various 
aspects of the program may be obtained from the 
Department of Political Science, Wayne State 
University, 487 Putnam, Detroit 48202. 


The Ohio State University has established The 
Center for Atlantic Community Studies, with a 
program that includes interdisciplinary training, 


__~research and public education in Atlantic affairs. 


It expects shortly to offer support to North 
American and European scholars for advanced 
research, study and teaching. James B. Christoph 
is director of the Center. 


Syracuse University sponsored its third annual 
Maxwell Institute on the United Nations, in 
July. The theme of the Institute was ‘Interna~ 
tional Organization in the Western Hemisphere.” 
Each of six seminars featured the presentation of 
a paper by an expert in his field and a discussion 
by those attending. 

The speakers were John C. Dreier, director of 
the Inter-American Center at the School of 
Advanced International Studies, The Johns 
Hopkins University; Minerva Morales Etzioni, 
The Center for International Studies, El Colegio 
de Mexico; Gordon Connell-Smith, the University 
of Hull, England; William S. Barnes, The Fletcher 
Miguel S. 
Wionczek, Center for Latin American Monetary 
Studies, Mexico City; and Michael O'Leary, Max- 
well Institute. 


The first issue of Canada News Index, covering 
the period of March 15-31, 1966, was published 
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August 15, 1966. The new quarterly was devised 
and organized by Bernard K. Johnpoll. Future 
issues will be under the direction of A. R. Allen 
of the University of Saskatchewan. The Index 
covers Canadian news in 15 selected Canadian 
newspapers in each of the country’s 10 provinces. 
Subscriptions should be addressed to Canada 
News Index, University of Saskatchewan, Regina 
Campus, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


The Cortez A. M. Ewing Foundation spon- 
sored its first annual lecture at the University of 
Oklahoma, April 29, 1966. The speaker was the 
Hon. Carl Albert, House Majority Leader, who is 
a trustee of the Foundation and a former student 
of Professor Ewing. His topic was “The Legislative 
Process in Action.” The address folllowed a dinner 
at the Oklahoma Memorial Union, attended by 
500 people including members of the Oklahoma 
State Political Science Association, whose meet- 
ing was held in conjunction with the lecture. A 
copy of the lecture can be obtained by writing 
The Cortez A. M. Ewing Foundation, 317 
Cafritz Building, Washington, D. ©. 20006. 


The first issue of the new Journa: of European 
Affairs will be published about the first of Jan- 
uary, 1967, according to the editor, Zoltan 
Michael Szaz, Seton Hall University. On the 
editorial board of the Journal are the following: 
James D. Atkinson, Georgetown University; 
Manuel Cardozo, Catholic University of America; 
Andrew Gyorgy, George Washington University; 
Stanley Hoffman, Harvard University; Kemal H. 
Karpat, New York University; Ian Karski, 
Georgetown University; Joseph LaPalombara, 
Yale University; Charles O. Lerche, American 
University; James Pollock, University of Michi- 
gan; Stephan Possony, Stanford University; O. 
Carlos Stoetzer, Fordham University; Robert 
Strausz-~Hupe, University of Pennsylvania; Dinko 
A. Tomasic, University of Indiana; Jan Triska, 
Stanford University; and John H. Wuorinen, 
Columbia University emeritus. Jayne A. Davis 
will be assistant editor. The Journal will deal 
with recent history, politics, interrational rela- 
tions and economics of Europe exclusive of the 
Soviet Union. 


Curtis AMLUND, North Dakota State Univer- 
sity; Joun A. Bonp, North Dakota State Uni- 
versity; Franz J. K=npricx, Moorhead State 
College; Harpinc Nosurrr, Conccrdia College 
and A. B. Viruanvueva, Moorhead State College, 
were members of the five man-team appointed 
by the mayor of Fargo to a task force on city 
government. They submitted their final report 
and their recommendations to the mayor in June. 
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Rosert E. AGGER and Joseps R. Fizman have 
_ returned to the University of Oregon after a year’s 
research in Europe. 


Micuarn H. ArmMacosr was honored for dis- _ 


tinguished teaching at Pomona College. 


Donatp D. Barry, Lehigh University, was 
the recipient of the University’s Lindback award 
for excellence in teaching. 


Francis Beer is a visiting doctoral fellow at 
the Mershon Center for Education in National 
Security, Ohio State University. - 


Tuomas J. BeLLows, West Georgia College, is 


on leave during 968- -67 for additional study at, 


Yale University. 


-ALAN W. ÖANERON, Bates College, served in 
Viet Nam during the summer of 1966 as a coor- 
dinator in AID’s internship program. 


Cart Q. CurRistoL, University of Southern 
California, spent the fall semester teaching in the 
University’s London graduate program. During 
the spring term of 1967, he will conduct research 
in Geneva. . 


Fruprric N. Cupavenanp has returned to his 
position at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill after his leave at the Brookings Insti- 
tution. 


Gorpon B. Cunvetanp has returned to the 
University of’ North Carolina after a semester in 
Italy. 


Miran Conant, Columbia University, has 
been selected as a member of the Internship Pro- 
gram in Academic Administration of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for the year 1966-67. 


PATRICK J. CONKLIN has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri after a year with the Office of 


Career Development. United States Civil Service’ 


Commission. 


OrvILLE COPE, University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee, spent the summer on research in 
Chile. 


AvrHERN Daacsrr, Bowdoin College, was on 
leave during the second semester of 1966. 


Rozert A. Daun, Yale University, will be on 
leave during the second term, 1966-67. 


James A. Daves, University of Oregon, pre- 
sented a paper at the 1966 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. 


ALFRED Dramant, Haverford College, is on 
leave during 1966-67. During the fall term he was 
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a Fulbright lecturer at the Ruhr University of 
Bochum, West Germany. He will conduct re- 
search in Paris during the spring semester. 


Daxner Di Piazza, Wisconsin State University 
at Whitewater, is serving as the director of the _ 
University’s Upward Bound project. 


Rozpert H. Drx, Yale University, is on leave 
during 1966-67 and is conducting research in 
Chile. 


Joun C. Donovan, Bowdoin College, was the 
American member of a three-man OECD team 


-which examined the manpower policies of the 


government of the United Kingdom in London 
during the month of June.: 


Ernest A. Durr, Randolph-Macon Women’ # 
College, has been appointed a member of the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s Special Field Staff for 
1966-67. He will participate in the Foundation’s 
University Development program at the Universi- 
dad del Valle in Cali, Chile: _ 


JosErpH Dunner, Yeshiva. University, will 
serve as consultant on the Planning and Develop- 
ment Committee of the Freedom Studies Center 
of the Institute for American Strategy. ï 


ELLIOTT FAGERBERG is a visiting post-doctoral 
fellow at the Mershon Center for Education in 
National Security, Ohio State University. 


Dav J. Fintay and Lester G. SELIGMAN, _ 
University of Oregon, conducted research in 
Ghana during the past summer. vo 


G. James Fiemine, Morgan State College, has 
returned from a year in Africa. He has been 
elected to the Council of the American Society for © 
Public Administration and to the Baltimore 
Civil Service Commission. 


Houston I. Fuournoy, Pomona College, was 
on leave during the fall term and campaigned for 
the office of State Controller of California. 


Geran P. Furyn, St Joseph’s College, has 
been awarded a Danforth Foundation teaching 


` grant for 1966-67. 


Wium J. Foutz, Yale University, is on 
leave of absence until the second term of 1966-67. 
He has been conducting research in Africa. 


Murray Frosr, formerly of California stats 
College at Los Angeles, has joined the technical 
staff of the Defense Research Corporation of 
Santa Barbara. 


Feperco Gru, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, has been elected to the Executive 
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Council of the Latin American Studies Associa- 
tion and appointed to the Foreign Area Fellow- 
joshi Program Selection Committee for 1966-67. 
. He is also directing a personnel training program 
for the IADB. 


JoHN Grit is a visiting doctoral fellow at the 
Mershon Center for Education in National 
Security, Ohio State University. 


Lovis H. Gorp, Oberlin, will be on leave during 
1966-67, 


Sruarr Graitam, doctoral candidate at New 
York University, is senior research analyst for 
the Hudson River Valley Commission. 


H. Garton GREENHILL, Wisconsin State 
ystiniversity at Whitewater, attended the White 
' House Conference “To Fulfill These Rights,” 

June 1-2, 1966. 


Doyatp Hapwiesr, has returned to his duties 
at Iowa State University after a year spent with 
the USDA in Washington. 


Bermo L. Hanson, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, is a Fulbright scholar at the University 
of Oslo during 1966-67. 


Ray C. HrLLam, Brigham Young University, is 
in Viet Nam as a Fulbright-Hays lecturer. 


Epwin C. Horr, University of New Mexico, 
is on research leave during 1966-67. 


Marcom JewELL, University of Kentucky, 


_ has been chosen editor for the Midwest Journal of 


Political Science for a three-year term, effective 
September 1, 1966. 


Rosert S. Jorpon, George Washington Uni- 
versity, has been appointed dean of the Faculty 
of Economic and Social Studies of Fourah Bay 
College, Sierra Leone. He is presently Littauer 
visiting professor at the College and will remain 
an additional year in Sierra Leone. 


Hwa You Juna, Moravian College, is on leave 
during 1966-67 and is studying at Yale Univer- 
sity. ; 


Morron A. Karran, University of Chicago, 

presided over an international conference on 

_ “New Approaches to International Relations” 

pethat was held in June as part of the 75th an- 
niversary celebrations of the University. 


Roserr W. Kaurman, Western Michigan 
University, is spending the 1966-67 year with the 
California State Legislature under a grant from 
the Michigan Center for Education in Politics. 


» 
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W. Marvin Kenpricx, Yale University, is on 
leave during 1966-67. 


C. I. Eugene Kim, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, has been awarded a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society and spent the fall 
term in Korea. 


GEORGE Kuern, Western Michigan University, 
spent the summer in Yugoslavia. 


ALLAN Kornegerc, Duke University, has re- 
ceived a research grant from the National Science 
Foundation. 


Samurt Kristov, University of Minnesota, is 


. investigating the use of laboratories as a teaching 


tool in political science under a grant from the 
U.S. Office of Education. 


JosepH LAPALOMBARA, Yale University, is 
giving a doctoral seminar at Columbia during 
1966-67. 


RENE LEMARCHAND, University of Florida, 
was in Africa from April to September on a Ful- 
bright-Hays award. 


D. Ricard Lrrriz, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, was one of three recipients of his Uni- 
versity’s teaching excellence awards. 


GERHARD LOEWENBERG, Mt. Holyoke College, 
gave a fall term graduate course at Columbia. 


J. ANTHONY Lona, University of Wyoming, 
is on leave of absence. 


Witiram Lucas is a visiting post-doctoral 
fellow at the Mershon Center for Education in 
National Security, Ohio State University. 


Joun Marcum, Lincoln University, received a 
two-year Fulbright-Hays award and is spending 
the academic year 1966-67 in France, East Africa, 
Southern Africa. 


Joan D. Martz, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill spent April in Costa Rica conduct- 
ing research. He has been awarded the John 
Simon Guggenheim fellowship for 1966-67 for 
research in Peru and Ecuador. 


Ricnarp L. McAnaw, Western Michigan 
University, is spending the 1966-67 academic 
year as a special aide to the governor of Missouri 
under a grant from the National Center for 
Education in Politics, 


Lez ©. McDonatp, Pomona College, is di- 
recting an experimental study program on his 
campus. 
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J. Kerra Menvitue, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, is on leave and is running for a seat in the 
U. S. House of Representatives. 


Wattace MexpeLsoN coordinated an area 
conference for the University of Texas on June 24 
and 25. The conference was attended by political 
scientists from fifteen institutions in the South- 
west. 


Ricuarp L. Merritt, Yale University, is on 
leave and is conducting research in Germany. 


Linpa B. Miiuer, Barnard College, Columbia 
University, spent the fall semester as a research 
associate at the Center for International Studies, 
Princeton University. She will spend the second 
semester as visiting professor in the American 
School in Switzerland. 


WILLIAM ©. MITCHELL, University of Oregon, 
is a fellow of the Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences during 1966-67. 


Kuosrow Mosrort has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Utah after a year’s absence on a Ful- 
bright-Hays grant. 


LoweLL G. Noonan is spending the 1966-67 
academic year as a Fulbright lecturer at the 
University of Innsbruck, Austria. 


Tuomas Pace, University of Illinois, has been 
on leave during the fall term. He conducted re- 
search in Illinois, Ohio and Michigan. 


Norman D. Parmer, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was a visiting lecturer at the NDEA Insti- 
tute in History at Bucknell University July 25- 
29. He has been appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Watumull Prize of the American 
Historical Association. During August and Sep- 
temper he was a senior specialist at the Institute 
of Advanced Projects, Hast-West Center and 
from October to April, 1967 he will be a senior 
faculty fellow of the American Institute of Indian 
Studies in India. For his book, South Asia and 
United States Policy he received a gold medal 
from the Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies. 


Cuaupr S. Puruurrs, JR., Western Michigan 
University, participated in the Conference on 
Application of Mathematics in Political Science 
at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute during the 
summer. 


James W. Prorsro, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, is spending the year 
teaching at FLACSO University in Chile. 
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Hunsert F. Quinn is on leave from Sir George 
Williams University and is conducting research 
under a Canada Council Senior fellowship. 


Emmetre S. Reprorp, University of Texas, 
spent August in Washington D. C. conducting 
research in the Department of Agriculture. 


Peter P. Remsc, Fordham University, will be 
on leave until September, 1967. During the past 
summer he attended a seminar on Chinese civiliz- 
ation and culture in Taiwan. He is presently 
senior Fulbright lecturer in international rela- 
tions at the University of Rajasthan, Jaipur, 
India. 


Wintuam QO. Reicuert, Wisconsin State 
University at Whitewater, was on research leave | 
during the fall term. ~ 


James M. Ruopes, Marquette University, was 
on leave in Germany during the summer and fall 
terms. 


Rosertr RureEN has returned to the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill after spending 
one semester at the Naval War College and an- 
other in Germany. 


Rosurr E. Scorr, University of Illinois, is on 
leave during 1966-67 conducting research in 
Peru. 


CHARLES A. Scupprr, West Georgia College, is 
on leave during 1966-67 for further study at the 
University of Georgia. erg 


James P. Sewer. Yale University, is on 
leave during 1966-67 conducting research in 
France. 


Harry H. SxHaprro, Rutgers, has been named 
visiting professorial scholar by the Deutscher 
Akademischer Austauschdienst, a government 
agency of the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Rrewarp F. Sraar, Emory University, testified 
in June before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs during hearings on ‘‘the Military Threat 
to NATO.” 


James Srecenca is a visiting post-doctoral 
fellow at the Mershon Center for Education in 
National Security, Ohio Sate University. 


Rara A. Strantrz, New York University, is on 
leave of absence and is serving as Trecutivedk 
Director of the New York State Temporary 
Commission on the Constitutional Convention. 


Oscar SvVARLIEN, University of Florida, has 
been made a knight of the Order of St. Olav by 
order of King Olav V of Norway. The award was 
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conferred for distinguished research and writing 
in the field of international law. 


“ Pau Tiuuetr is a visiting post-doctoral fellow 
at the Mershon Center for Education in National 
Security, Ohio State University. 


Grores O. Torren, University of Southern 
California, gave a course on Japanese govern- 
men; at the California State College at Los 
Angeles during the fall term. 


5. Sipney Umer, University of Kentucky, has 
been elected vice-president of the Kentucky 
Conference of Political Scientists for 1966-67 and 
to the Executive Council of the Inter-University 
Consortium for Political Research for a two-year 
term, 1966-68. 


oa 
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V. STANLEY Varpys, University of Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee, is on leave in Europe during 1966- 
67 on a grant from the Americar Council of 
Learned Societies. 


Ricuarp A, Watson has resumed his duties at 
the University of Missouri following a year at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavorial 
Sciences. 


DanieL Wir, Northern Illinois University, is 
spending 1966-67 at the Institute of Social 
Studies in the Hague as a Fulbright lecturer. 


Francis D. Wormuru has returned to the 
University of Utah after a year’s absence on a 
Fulbright-Hays grant 


STAFF CHANGES 


New APPOINTMENTS 


ROBERT AGRANOFF, assistant professor, North- 
ern Illinois University. 


JOSEPH ALLMAN, acting assistant professor, 
University of Oregon; formerly of Michigan State 
University. 


Paru S. Aurorp, instructor, Western Michi- 
gan University. 


Epwarp L. Aneus, assistant professor, Mem- 
phis State University. 


Tuomas J. ANTON, associate professor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Chicago Circle; formerly of 
University of Illinois at Urbana. 


ALAN ARIAN, assistant professor, Tel Aviv 


University, Israel; formerly of Western Reserve 


University. 


H. LowsLL ASHMAN, instructor, Brigham 
Young University. 


JAMES ATTAWAY, instructor, The Citadel, 


Wiiiram W. Axtins, assistant professor, The 
Ohio State University. 


Joun H. Baneiey, joint appointment as as- 
“Bociate professor at the Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies, and the Wash- 
ington Foreign Policy Research Center, January 
1967. 


Benjamin R. Barger, assistant professor, 
University cf Pennsylvania. 


A. K. Basu, assistant professor, University of 
Southern California; formerly of University of 
Oklahoma. 


Lawrence W. Berr, assistant professor, 
University of Colorado, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


Lucy Brurman, lecturer, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Suzanne D. Bercer, instructor, Harvard 
University. 


Constantinos L. Beros, assistant professor, 
University of Colorado; formerly of Sonoma 
State College. 


Warrace W. Berry, lecturer, San Jose State 
College. 


Rura A. Bevan, lecturer, Yeshiva University. 


Seweryn Brauer, assistant professor, Colum- 
bia University. 


Jerrerson M. Bisuop, instructor, Texas 


College of Arts and Industries. 


L. VAUGHN BLANKENSHIP, associate professor, 
State University of New York at Buffalo, for- 
merly of University of California, 


BrenyamMiIn Bock, associate professor, Texas 
Technological College; formerly of U. S. State 
Department. 


Bernard L. Bray, instructor, Bradley Uni- 
versity. 
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Winiuram E. Berreman, assistant professor, 
Florida State University. 


Henry P. Brusaxer, instructor, University 
of Vermont. 


Puruir M. Buresss, assistant professor, The 
Ohio State University. 


Joun H. Burnert, assistant professor, Texas 
Technological College; formerly of Georgia Tech. 


Larry CALDWELL, instructor, Wellesley, winter 
and spring terms, 1966-67. 


Logan B. CAMPBELL, instructor, 
Young University. 


Brigham 


Yi-coun Cana, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Delaware; formerly of U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


Yune Pine Cuen, associate professor, Eastern 
Illinois University; formerly of University of 
Wisconsin/Platteville. 


CLEO CHERRYHOLMES, 
Michigan State University. 


assistant professor, 


Tom In Teak CHUNG, assistant professor, 
University of Alabama; formerly of Vanderbilt 
University. 


MıcuaeL Copy, JR., instructor, University of 
Arkansas. 


Joun Couuins, instructor, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


Wituam J. Crorry, 
Northwestern University. 


assistant professor, 


KENNETH A. DAHLBERG, assistant professor, 
Western Michigan University. 


Wiur1am T. Daty, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Missouri/Kansas City. 


SUZANNE DUVALL, assistant professor, Wiscon- 
sin State University /Whitewater. 


Joun L. Eprruanpt, Instructor, University 
of Nevada. 


Smart A. Expo, assistant professor, Lincoln 
University (Penna.) 


Jonn ELLSwoRTs, associate professor, Southern 
Illinois University; formerly of California State 
College/Hay ward. 


Atona E. Evans, Elizabeth Kimball Kendall 
professor, Wellesley College. 


Joun R. Faust, associate professor, Eastern 
Illinois University; formerly of Illinois Wesleyan 
College. 
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Wiuiam Freney, instructor, Southern Illinois 
University. 


Roosnvetr Fereuson, instructor, University A 
of Illinois at Chicago Circle. 


Grenn W. Fisser, professor, University of 
Illinois. 


Trowsripgs H. Forp, assistant professor, 
University of Maine. 


Donap Fours, assistant professor, Northern 
Ilinois University. 


RICHARD FREDLUNDÐ, Southern 


Ilinois University. 


instructor, 


ANTHONY Fusaro, assistant professor, North- 
ern Illinois University. ~m 


Gary D. GLENN, assistant professor, Northern 
Ilinois University. 


HaroLb Gorpon, assistant professor, Colorado 
State University; formerly of University of 
Colorado. 


Barry GREENBERG, instructor, Michigan State 
University. 


Tuomas H. GREENE, assistant professor, 
Michigan State University; formerly of Bucknell 
University. 


Wiiiram E. GRIFFITH, professor, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. se 


Davin H. Grusss, associate professor, Middle 
Tennessee State University; formezly director of 
The Tennessee State Planning Commission. 


Epwarp W. Gupx, instructor, Northwestern 
University. 


Harop Gurrzxow, Gordon Scott Fulcher 
„Chair of Decision Making, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Samr HAJJAR, 
Wyoming. 


instructor, University of 


Lerano E. HALL, instructor, Northern Illinois 
University. 


Ricuarp Hatrverson, instructor, Bloomfield 
College. i 


Rocer P. Hampure, associate professor, 
Marquette University. “ 


i 


Yuna C, Han, assistant professor, Florida 
State University. 


Rogert L. HARDGRAVE, assistant professor, 
Oberlin. 


ae 
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Epwin L. Harper, lecturer, Rutgers. 
Pavut Harpur, instructor, Hofstra University. 


JonaTHAN Harris, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Kenners Hanns, assistant professor, Wayne 
State University; formerly of University of 
Kansas. 


James E. Harr, instructor, Duke University. 


Freperick H, HARTMANN, Chester W. Nimitz 
Professor of International Relations, Naval War 
College; formerly of University of Florida. 


Martin J. Hauser, assistant professor, Florida 
State University. 


Arax Haypar, assistant professor, Illinois 
State University, 1966-67. 


ANNE RENOULF HEADLEY, assistant professor, 
University of North Carolina. 


James HEAPHEY, associate professor, Graduate 
School of Public and International Affairs, State 
University of New York-Albany; formerly of 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Martin O. Hurstur, lecturer, University of 
Maryland. 


Vicror HJELM, assistant professor, Southern 
Methodist University; formerly of University of 


t Colorado, 


Roy D. Horuzinz, instructor, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Jerry P. Horuann, instructor, West Georgia 
College. 


- CHartes D! HOUNSHELL, professor, Tulane 
University; formerly of Emory University. 


James Č. HsIuse, lecturer, Rutgers. 


Francis Hurcsins, instructor, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Aran C. Isaax, assistant professor, Western 
Michigan University. 


MICHAEL L. ISRAEL, instructor, Rutgers. 


_ Francis W. Jonnsrone, instructor, Brigham 
“Young University. 


Jossr KaLvopna, associate professor, Louisiana 
State University; formerly of University of San 
Diego. 


Crirrorp Kaurman, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
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Naraue J. KAuFMAN, assistant professor, 
Rutgers. 


- Eroon G. Kenworrsy, assistant professor, 
Cornell University; formerly of Yale University. 


FREDERIC Kırk, JR., 
University of Vermont. 


assistant professor, 


Roserr L. Kurns, instructor, Wisconsin State 
University/Whitewater. 


Josu Larus, associate professor, New York 
University; formerly of Brandeis University. 


Tuomas C, LavuGuuin, assistant professor, 
University of Mississippi; formerly of Florida 
State University. 


Tromas P. Laurs, instructor, Hofstra Uni- 
versity. 


Kerra Leeg, instructor, University of Florida. 


Roserr G. Lex, associate professor, Illinois 
Wesleyan University. 


ÅLAN LEONHARD, assistant professor, Louisiana 
State University; formerly of Southwest Missouri 
State College. 


Lawrence Lirrwin, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 


Mitron G. Lopes, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


Huan G. MacNiven, professor, University of 
Oklahoma; formerly of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


James M. Maroy, instructor, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Ropotro Martinez, instructor, 


Young University. 


Brigham 


EarLeEn M. McCarrick, assistant professor, 
University of Maryland. 


Roserr J. McSuza, 
Columbia, 


assistant proféssor, 


Rura McVey, lecturer, Cornell University, 
1966-67. 


Roszrr Merson, assistant professor, Michi- 
gan State University. 


Lovis S. Meyer, assistant prozessor, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 


Lester W. Mriusrats, professor, SUNY at 
Buffalo; formerly of Northwestern University. 


ABRAHAM Miter, University of Ilinois. 


Rosert MILLER, instructor, Duke. 
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Norman MILLER, assistant professor, Michi- 
gan State University. 


Lawrence B. Mour, assistant professor, 


University of Michigan. 


Rosert Moan, assistant professor, Utah 
State University. 


James F. Morrison, assistant professor, 


University of Florida. 


Davip Mozineo, assistant professor, Cornell 
University; formerly of Rand Corporation. 


“Wittiam D. MuLLER, assistant professor, 


Texas Technological College. 


Roary Y. MYKKELTVEDT, assistant professor, 
West Georgia College. 


Cuartes G. NELSON, associate professor, 


University of Missouri. 


James Newson, associate professor, Northern 
Ilinois University; formerly of University of 
Vermont. 


Dare A. Neuman, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Missouri/Kansas City. 


Marx NeuweE tt, associate professor, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. 


WILLIAM A. NIGASWONGER, assistant professor, 
Sonoma State College; formerly of American 
University. 


Joan K. C. Ox, assistant professor, Marquette 
University. : 


Nicnoas G. Onor, assistant professor, George- 
town University. 


Joun N. Papen, assistant professor, North- 
western University. 


Rıcsaro Paynes, assistant professor, The 


Citadel. 


SAMUEL J. Pernaccraro, instructor, Wiscon- 
sin State University/Whitewater. 


Davip J. Peterson, assistant professor, State 
University of New York/Binghamton. 


Joserm C. Piteaesr, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 


JosgerH P. Piscrorre, instructor, University of 
Illinois at Chicago Circle. 


ORYILLE Pouann, associate professor, Graduate 
School of Public and International Affairs, State 
University of New York-Albany; formerly of 
University of California-Berkeley. 
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Davin E. Powe, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


Rozert V. Prestuus, professor, University oÁ 
Oregon; formerly of Cornell. 


FRANCINE RasiInovitz, assistant professor, 


University of Florida. 


Gens E. Raney, assistant professor, The Ohio 
State University. 


JOSEPH RAJBANSEE, assistant professor, Florida 
State University. 


Nimrop RAPHAELI, lecturer, Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Jerusalem. 


assistant professor, 
Tuomas B. Rey, JR., assistant professor, 


Memphis State University; formerly of Eastern 
Kentucky State College. 


Harotp V. RHODES, 
University of New Mexico. 


ARTHUR Rovrns, assistant professor, Cornell 
University; formerly of Columbia University. 


Ernest E. Rossi, assistant professor, Western 
Michigan University. 


Rozerr L. Rorawsiumr, assistant professor; 
Wisconsin State University /Whitewater. 


MARGARET Rountree, instructor, State Uni- 
versity of New York/Buffalo. 


Manx A. Roy, assistant professor, Marywood ` 
College. 


GERRY R. Sack, assistant professor, University 
of Rhode Island; formerly of Ball State Teachers 
College. i 


. 


KENNETH SHERRILL, instructor, Oberlin, 1966- 
67. 


STEPHEN SLOAN, assistant professor, University 
of Oklahoma. 


Baran Surru, S. J., instructor, Fordham Uni- 
versity. i 


STEPHEN N. Sirs, assistant professor, Steven 
F. Austin College; formerly of University of 
Kansas. 


Ronaup M. Sommer, assistant professor, i 
Texas College of Arts and Industries. iiaa. 


JAMES À. STEGENGA, assistant professor, The 
Ohio State University. 


Barry NATHAN SrerN, assistant professor, 
Winona State College. 
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Larry N. Srern, assistant professor, Florida 
State University. 


ka Jimmie W. Srevens, assistant professor, 
University of Maryland. 


Huca M. Srevenson, instructor, Western 
Michigan University. 


RUSSELL STRANGE, associate professor, Eastern 
Ilinois University; formerly of the University of 
Tllinois, 


Marvin SURKEIN, instructor, Moravian College. 


Zouran M. Szaz, associate professor, Seton 
Hall University. 


Ex.uior Texorsxy, instructor, Wisconsin State 
~__iniversity /Whitewater. 


Jonn D. THomas, associate professor, Univer- 
sity of Alabama; formerly of Alabama College. 


Warrer Toxey, assistant professor, Louisiana 
State University; formerly of the University of 
Texas, 


Kurr K. Tweraser, instructor, University of 
Arkansas, 


Pau, W. VAN DER VEUR, professor, Northern 
Illinois University; formerly of the Australian 
` National University. 


Joun Preston Warp, 
„Grand Valley State College. 


assistant professor, 


Roserr WesseL, assistant professor, Iowa 
State University. 


MarsHant H. Wuirsen, instructor, Northern 
Nlinois University. 


H. Tuomas Watson, lecturer, Rutgers. 


Henry J. Wis, instructor, West Georgia 
College. — 


Ronatp J. Yauem, associate professor, Uni- 
versity of Alabama; formerly of the University of 
Southern California. 


M. Grorcr ZANINOVICH, assistant professor, 
University of Oregon. 


I. WILLIAM ZarrmMan, professor, New York 
University; formerly of the University of South 
p Carolina. 


Victor Zitta, associate professor, University 
of Maryland. 


VISITING APPOINTMENTS 


Davin W.’ Apamany, Wisconsin State Uni- 
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versity/ Whitewater: instructor, University of 


Wisconsin, summer, 1966. 


Suiomo Avineri, Herbrew University, Jeru- 
salem: lecturer, Yale University, 1966-67. 


Joun C. Bottens, UCLA: professor, University 
of Colorado, summer, 1966. 


H. Pserer COREN, University of 


Pennsylvania, 1966-67. 


lecturer, 


ALBERTO Crrra, University of Buenos Aires; 
assistant professor, University of North Carolina, 
1966-67. 


Huecu M. Croxre, University of California/ 
Berkeley: professor, University of Virginia, 1966- 
67. 


E. Lewrs B. Curts, professor, Hiram College, 
1965-66, and Birmingham-Southern College, 
1966-67. 


Lewis A. DEXTER, professor, Michigan State 
University, spring, 1967. 


Joun C. Donovan, Bowdoin College: professor, 
Columbia University, summer, 1966. 


Jonn Fercuson, professor, Fels Institute of 
Local and State Government, 1966-€7. 


ALEXANDER L. GrorGe, Rand Corporation: 
lecturer, Stanford University, winter, 1967. 


Fred: I. Grernsrern, Wesleyan University: 
professor, Yale University, fall, 1966. 


Doveuas Honexin, lecturer, Bates College. 


James T. Jones, lecturer, University of Illinois, 
summer, 1966. 


Epwarp Lirt, University of Wisconsin/Mil- 
waukee: associate professor, University of Cali- 
fornia/Berkeley, 1966-67. 


Noan Lucarz, Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem: lecturer, Glasgow University, Scotland, 
1966-67. 


Krr G. Macnano, University of California/ 
Berkeley: assistant professor, University of 
Missouri. 


Roy C. Macriprs, Brandeis University: pro- 
fessor, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
spring. 1967. 


Rosert Meracuer, Columbia University 
School of Law: lecturer, Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, fall, 1966. 
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ANDREW Minor, Boston University: assistant 
professor, Cornell University, 1966-67. 


PETER NETTI, professor, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, spring, 1967. 


Neison Pouspy, Wesleyan: University: lec- 
turer, Yale University, second term, 1966-67. 


Uri Ra’anan, professor, M.I.T. and Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, 1966-67. 


Danxwarr A. Rustrow, Columbia University: 
professor, M.I.T., 1966-67. 


Giovanni Sartor, University of Florence, 
Italy: professor, Yale University, 1966-67. 


CHARLES P. Scuteicuer, University of Oregon: 
professor, Indian School of International Studies, 
New Delhi. 


JoHN Scort, associate professor, Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, fall, 1966. 


Rozserr SHARLET, University of Missouri: 
assistant professor, University of Wisconsin Law 
School, fall, 1966. i 


Garoutp W. Tauumm, Bates College: professor, 
National War College, 1966-67. 


Morris Warnick, Wayne State University: 
associate professor, SUNY at Binghamton, 1966- 
67, 


Josera WILKINSON, associate professor, North- 
ern Illinois University, 1966-67. 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS 


Torren J. ANDERSON, associate dean of the 
Division of Social Sciences and Communications 
of the College of Letters, Arts and Sciences, 
University of Southern California. | 


Hoyt B. BALLARD, associate professor and 
chairman, Texas College of Arts and Industries; 
formerly of Oregon State University. 


CHARLES BEALL, associate professor and chair- 
man, University of Denver; formerly of Eastern 
Illinois University. 


Groree BLANKSTEN, chairman, Northwestern 
University. 


ArnpatH W. Burks, director, International 
Education, Rutgers, 


James A. CLARE, assistant to the president, 
University of Maine. 


Dororzy I. Curs, acting director, Division 
of Government Research, University of New 
Mexico. 
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Evwin L. Cosg, assistant professor and chair- 
man, Austin Peay State College; formerly of 
Texas A and M University. af 


Roser J. Duman, acquisitions librarian, San 
Jose State College. 


PauL C. Dunnam, research assistant, Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Maine. 


JosserH Dunner, chairman, Yeshiva Uni- 


versity. 
ALICE L. EBEL, head, Illinois State University. 


Mario Ernauni, director, Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, Cornell University. 


Nz F. Garvey, acting chairman, February, , 
1966—August, 1966, University of Illinois. ~ 


HARVEY GLICKMAN, chairman and director of 
African Studies, Haverford College. 


Morron Gorpen, associate professor and re- 
search associate, Foreign Policy Research In- 
stitute, University of Pennsylvania. 


Lyman Jay Govurb, chairman, University of 
Vermont. 


Samus. K. Gove, professor and acting director, 
Institute of Government and Public Affairs, 
University of Illinois. 


Lyxnwoop M. Ho.uanp, professor and head, 
Texas Technological College, January, 1967s. . 
formerly of Emory University. 


Cuarues B. Jupan, acting chairman, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. 


Frep Krinsky, chairman, University of 
Southern California. , 


Martin LickreRMAN, professor of history and 
dean, Center for Humanities and Social Sciences, 
Union College; formerly director, New England | 
Board of Higher Educatior.. 


Irvine W. Marsters, JR., career development 
specialist, Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Maine. 


Joun D. Marrz, assistant director, Institute 
of Latin American Studies, University of North 
Carolina, \ 


Evcene A. MAWHINNEY, acting head, Unit d 
versity of Maine. 


Tmoray D. Mean, acting chairman, Moravian 
College, 1966-67. 


Epwin B. MoRrRELL, chairman, 


Young University. 


Brigham 
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Epwarp Murs, associate professor and direc- 
tor, African Center, Lincoln University; formerly 
of the University of Basutoland, Bechuanaland 

“and Swaziland. 


JoserH F. Newman, assistant professor and 
research associate, Institute of Government Re- 
search, Florida State University. 


CHARLES Press, chairman, Michigan State 
University, 


Jesse W. Rexprr, coordinator, International 
Relations program, Brigham Young University. 


Joun B. Ricuanrn, acting chairman, University 
of Wyoming. 


_. Cuuster B. Rocers, assistant professor and 
director, Institute of Public Affairs, Western 
Michigan University. 


ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN, chairman, Graduate 
International Relations program, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Roya D. SLOAN, JR., associate professor and 
assistant director, Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search and Service; formerly of the University of 
Nebraska. 


FREDERICK D. SpreGEL, associate dean, School 
of Business and Public Administration, University 
of Missouri. 


_. Ricar F. Staar, chairman, Emory Univer- 
” sity. 


Matruew C. Srewart, associate director, In- 
stitute of International Studies, University of 
South Carolina, 


Leo C. Srna, associate dean, Graduate School, 
Western Michigan University. 


Victor A. Tompson, professor and head, 
University of Illinois. 


Maurice K. TowNsenp, professor and dean of 
Academic Affairs, Stanislaus State College: 
formerly of Moorhead State College. 


Grorce M. WALKER, JR., lecturer and research 
associate, Institute of Public Health, University 
of Michigan. 


EARLE WALLACE, acting dean, Graduate 


School, University of North Carolina. 


ELLSWORTH E. WEAVER, acting chairman, 
University of Utah. 


Davin W. WELBORN, acting head, Northern 
Ilinois University, 1966-67. 


Rossrtr L. West, professor and coordinator, 
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International Development Studiss, Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy; formerly of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


Promotions (with new rank) 


Cuapwickx F. Aucrer, Northwessern Univer- 


sity: professor. 


Hayward R. ÅLKER, JR, Yale University: 
associate professor. 


SALVATORE ARrcILESI, The Citadel: associate 
professor. 


James D. Arxinson, Georgetown University: 
professor, 


Twitey W. Barger, JR., University of 
Chicago at Chicago ‘Circle: professor. 


Donato D. Barry, Lehigh University: as- 
sociate professor. 


Jonn BATCHELDER, University of Iowa:assistant 
professor. 


Cart Bucs, University of Pittsburgh: profes- 
sor. ‘ 


THEODORE L. , BECKER, University of Hawaii: 
associate professor. 


GoBERDHAN Buagat, University of Mississippi: 
associate professor. 


Joun C. Buxcuner, University of Colorado: 
associate professor. 


Rozerr S. Cantu, University of Hawaii: 
associate professor. 


Joun W. Caapman, University of Pittsburgh: 
professor. 


Epwarp F. Cooxs, University o? Pittsburgh: 
professor. 


Richarp W. Corram, University of Pitts- 


burgh; professor. 


Ricuarp DEKMEJIAN, SUNY at Binghamton: 
assistant professor. 


MARTHA A. DERTHICK, Harvard University: 
assistant professor. 


P. ALLAN DIONIS0POULOS, Northern Illinois 
University: professor. 


Roserr Dove, Iowa State University: assis- 
tant professor. 


Joun G. Enrxsen, University of Oklahoma; 
professor. 


Donap L. Farrcnitp, The Citadel: associate 
professor. 
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Ler W. Farnswortn, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity: associate professor. ` 


Vieroz C. Ferxiss, Georgetown University: 
- professor. 


HARR? J. Frrepuanm, 
professor. 


University of Hawaii: 


Rosrrer §. FRIEDMAN, 
Michigan; professor. 


The University of 


Morron J. Friscu, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity: professor. 


Srantey T. Gasis, University of Missouri: 
professor. 


Freperick Gargau, Florida State University: 
associate professor. 


Lyman Jay Gounp: University of Vermont: 
professor. 


Ricuarp B. Gray, Florida State University: 
professor. 


Anprow Hacxur, Cornell University: profes- 
sor. 


Cuaries V. HAMILTON, 
(Penna.): professor. 


Lineoln University 


Royer Hansen, American University: profes- 
sor. 


Guy 3. Haruorn, 
associate professor. 


University of Maryland: 


ARNOLD J. HBSIDENHEIMER, 
Florida: professor. 


University of 


Ray ©. Hiıuuam, Brigham Young University: 
associate professor. 


JERRY Howvcs, University of Illinois: associate 
professoz. 


Epwin C. Hoyt, University of New Mexico: 
professo=. 


Hevew Incram, University of New Mexico: 
assistant professor. 


Kennetao Janna, Northwestern University: 
associate professor. 


ARTHIR L. KALLEBERG, University of Mis- 
souri: associate professor. 


Henry 8. KarwL, University of Hawaii: 
professo-. 


©. I. Evesnse Kim, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity: associate professor. 


Ricuzrp H. Kosaxr, 
professor. 


University of Hawaii 
y 
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CHARLES KUNSMAN, JR., San Jose State Col- 
lege: associate professor. 


H. R. Manoop, Memphis State University: 4, 


associate professor. 


Joun D. Martz, Universtiy of North Carolina: 
associate professor. 


Wituiam T. McCraw, San Jose State College: 
assistant professor. 


O. Ruru McQuown, 
associate professor. 


University of Florida: 


Lours C. MıpeLey, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity: associate professor. 


Linpa B. MıLueRr, Barnard College/Columbia 
University: assistant professor. 


Davin W. Minar, Northwestern University: 
professor. 


Guenn G. Monrcan, San Jose State College: 
professor. 


Epwin B. Morreu, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity: associate professor. 


Jossry S. Nys, Harvard University: assistant 
professor. 


Wirum V. O'Brien, Georgetown University: 
professor. 


NATHANIEL 8. Preston, American University: 
’ Kons 


professor. 


QUENTIN L. Quan, 
associate professor. 


Marquette University: 


Wian O. Retcuertr, Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity/ Whitewater: professor. 


Faunew J. Rinn, San Jose State College: 
associate professor. Pa 


Winuam A. Rircure, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity: associate professor. 


Joun H. Romani, University of Michigan: 
associate dean, School of Public Health. 


ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN, University of Pennsyl- 
vania: professor. 


Bruce M. Russerr, Yale University: associate 
professor. 


Anprew M. Scorr, 
Carolina: professor. 


University of North 


Rosert D. Smırm, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity: assistant professor. 


Ricnarp Smouxa, American University: 
associate professor. 


~~" 


~A 
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Perer Snow, University of. Iowa: associate 
© professor. 


x Ricuarp C. Spencer, Coe College: professor 
emeritus, after 18 years at Ooe. 


Doveras St, ANGELO, Florida State Uni- 


versity: associaze professor. 


Sronry G. Tarrow, Yale University: assistant 
professor. 


M. Lapp Tuomas, Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity: professor. 


Lois E. TORRENCE, 
e j professor. 
1 


American University: 


Taxa Tsou, University of Chicago, professor. 


Karu von Vorys, University of Pennsylvania: 
associate professor. 


Ricuarp A. Warson, University of Missouri: 
professor. 


Davro M. WEeLsBoRN, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity: associaie professor. 


James P. Youn, State University of New 
York /Binghamton: associate professor and chair- 
man. 


ae 
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RETIREMENTS AND RESIGNATIONS 


Roma Sawyer Cheek, Duke University, retired 
at the close of the 1965-66 academic vear. 


Edward F. Dow has retired as head of the de- 
partment of history and government after serving 
34 years in that capacity at the University of 
Maine. 


Stanley Kelley, Jr. has resigned as chairman at 
Princeton University and will devote full time 
again to teaching and research. 


Karl N. Snow resigned from Brigham Young 
University to become Legislative Analyst with 
the Utah State Legislature. 


Gilbert Y. Steiner, director of the Institute of 
Government and Public Affairs at the University 
of Illinois, has resigned his position to join the 
Brookings Institution in Washington, D. C. 


Stephen B. Sweeney will retire after 30 years 
as director of the Fels Institute of Local and State 
Government. He will become director emeritus 
as of July 1, 1967, and Samuel S. Fels Research 
Professor of Governmental Administration until 
he retires in 1970. 


Irwin Stewart, former president of the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia (1946-58) and professor of 
political science at the University since 1958, will 
retire from active duty at the end of the 1966-67 
academic year. 


IN MEMORIAM 


paar 8. Furniss JR. On August 17, 1966 
death prematurely claimed Edgar S. Furniss, Jr., 
Mershon Professor of Political Science at the 
Ohio State University. 

Professor Furniss was 48 years of age. He was 
born in Iowa in 1918; he received his Bachelor’s 
degres from Yale in 1940 and his Ph.D. from that 
University in 1947. He served in the Department 
of State from 1944 to 1946; and in 1947 he joined 
the Department of Politics at Princeton Univer- 
sity where he rose to the rank of Prefessor. In 
1963 he came to Ohio State as Mershon Professor 

, of Political Science and in that same year became 
we first Director o? the Mershon Social Science Pro- 
gram in National Security Studies, a post he filled 
with vigor and enthusiasm that spread as con- 
tagion to all those with whom he associated. 

That he took special delight in his post as 
creator and builder of the Mershon Social Science 
Program there is no doubt. In contributing to the 
volume commemorating the twenty-fifth anni- 


versary of his graduating class at Yale, he wrote 
the following: 

“At turning points in my life, I received cru- 
cial advice from two Yale Professors. Professor 
Nicholas Spykman...advised me to go to 
Berkeley for one year... Professor Aronld Wolf- 
ers later advised me to quit Yale for Washington 
and get some practical experience in how the gov- 
ernment worked. The third bit of advice we (my 
wife and I) gave ourselves. After sixteen... 
years in Tigertown... we told ourselves to ac- 
cept the chance to enlarge our horizons, partic- 
ipate in building worthwhile enterprises and 
moved to Columbus, Ohio. I have never regretted 
following all three advices,” 

To say that his frierds and colleagues at Ohio 
State joined him in never regretting his having 
followed that last advice would be ar. understate- 
ment that Edgar Furniss would have liked. The 
stronger, straightforward truth is shat we de- 
lighted in his company. We admired the energy 
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and the imagination that he poured into his Direc- 
torship of the Mershon program. We respected the 
scholarship that he brought to his teaching. And 
we appreciated the concern for improving the De- 
partment of Political Science in which he was & 
strong and active member. He was a vigorous and 
moving force at this University and it is dimin- 
ished by his death. 

Each of us who knew Edgar Furniss will re- 
member him in his own way. Each will enjoy re- 
calling those characteristics of personality—the 
pleasant idiosyncrasies—that give to each mar 
his special stamp and cheracter. Most will remem- 
ber that Edgar Furniss was impatient with need- 
less delay. He was punctilious in keeping appoint- 
ments and he expected others to be the same. He 
was restless in the audience of windy speeches anc 
his own remarks at collegial meetings were pithy 
and to the point. And yet, for all his concern for 
conserving time and energy—as his colleagues and 
students will testify—he was open and generous 
with his time, his patience, and his counsel when 
the larger purpose being served was scholarship 
and scholarly improvement. 

Sometimes, it is possible to capture the mes- 
sure of the man by recalling the aphorisms he ap- 
plied in his daily dealings. Scholarship to serve 
the world of practical affairs, and practical com- 
promise in scholarly affairs were goals that influ- 
enced his dealings. And many who knew him will 
remember his continuing search for these goals 
through the comment he often made: ‘‘The best 
of both worlds.” 

Candor and honesty were characteristic of 
Edgar Furniss. In faulting others for failure in 
these respects, his strongest criticism was often 
contained in the comment: “He didn’t come 
clean.” Imagination and boldness of enterprise 
were other qualities that Edgar Furniss valued 
and many will have heard him set down the timid 
proposal and the half-way measure with the re- 
mark: ‘‘Little steps for little feet.” 

But in remembering Edgar Furniss it is most 
fitting that we speak of the Mershon programm 
which occupied so great a portion of his recent 
hopes and dreams. There is no doubt that he saw 
the Mershon program—and his part in that pro- 
gram—as making a significant contribution to 
American national security, and through that 
security, a contribution to the cause of world 
peace and international understanding. Char- 
acteristically, he was occupied until the very last 
with plans for extending that program, and for 
adding new achievements to old. 

His colleagues at Ohio State and elsewhere are 
joined by alumni of the Mershon program in la- 
menting the death of an accomplished scholar, 
stopped part way in the realization of his profes- 
sional concerns.— LAWRENCE J. R. Herson. 
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PAuL Myron ÅNTHONY LINEBARGER, Pro- 
fessor of Asiatic Politics in the School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies, Johns Hopkins | 
University, died on August 6, 1966, in Baltimore. *; 

Born in Milwaukee on July 11, 1913, Paul 
Linebarger became one of the most traveled and 
versatile of political scientists. Like his father, 
Paul M. W. Linebarger, long political adviser to 
Sun Yat-sen, he became a. specialist in Chinese 
politics and, more broadly, in Asian history and 
affairs. From boyhood he spoke Chinese and 
German, and throughout his productive life he 
thought and wrote fluently in three languages. 
Educated in China and Germany before receiving 
his baccalaureate degree from George Washing- 
ton University in 1933, he later completed both 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at Johns Hopkins, y> 
the latter at the age of 22. He was a postgraduate “^ 
student at other universities: Oxford, American, 
Chicago, and Michigan. In 1955 he earned a certif- 
icate from the Washington School of Psychiatry. 
Later he studied Spanish and Latin American cul- 
ture at the University Interamericana, Mexico, 
and received there an honorary degree, Litt.D., 
in 1964; in 1965 he was awarded an honorary 
D.C.L. by the National Chengchi University at 
Taipei. He was also decorated by the National 
Government of China, 

Professionally Paul Linebarger established 
four careers: as academician, public servant, 
soldier, and prolific writer. 

As a teacher of international affairs Paul Line- 


barger dealt in ideas, with unusual powers of per>~«ggg 


ceptive generalization laced with strikingly vivid 
illustration. He inspired high standards of com- 
munication across many cultures and instilled in- 
tense loyalty among students. His teaching 
began at Harvard and centered long at Duke and 
in Washington at the School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, Johns Hopkins. In 1959 he was 
acting dean of that school. He served also as 
visiting professor at Pennsylvania and at the 
Australian National University; in addition he 
taught frequently at the Baltimore campus of 
Hopkins. 

As public servant, early experience came in 
the staffs of legal advisers to the National Gov- 
ernment of China. Thereafter for a third of a 
century he held assignments as consultant and 
official in agencies of the United States or as 
counselor to American diplomats. In World War 
II he was commissioned second lieutenant in tke 
U. S. Army and advanced to major in the general 
staff; he was a colonel in the Reserve at the time 
of his death. 

It was as a writer that Paul Linebarger found 
total continuity in varied experience. He could be 
a master of phrase or imagery in prose or poetry. 
As academician he is best known for five of his 
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books: Political Doctrines of Sun Yat-sen, 1936; 
Government in Republican China, 1938; The China 
PEA Chiang Kai-shek, 1941; Psychological Warfare, 
1948 (translated into many languages); and Far 
Eastern Gocernments and Politics (senior author), 
1954, He was a liberal in domestic politics and in 
international programs but staunchly opposed to 
any regime in which communism, or totalitarian- 
ism ia any form, might subvert liberty. He strove 
to write with realism, behavioral as well as insti- 
tutional, about the advancement of human dig- 
nity. In fiction he wrote under pseudonyms: in 
recent years as Felix C, Forrest, romance; as Car- 
michael Smith, adventure and suspense; as 
Cordwainer Smith, tales of interplanetary sci- 
ence. His wife, Dr. Genevieve Collins Linebarger, 
educated in international politics at Duke, 
' Hopkins, and Maryland, was his literary partner 
and critic for the last sixteen years of his life. 
Paul Linebarger had a hand in many books or 
projects beyond his own. He lent his wisdom and 
enthusiasm to all who came his way. He had been 
president of the American Peace Society and for 
years gave careful attention to its journal, World 
Affairs. He wrote and spoke with speed but ad- 
vised with patience. He was a genius with words 
and in the power of uplifting friendship — 
FRANKLIN L. Burperre 


Wiut1amM WuHatiny Prerson, Kenan Professor 
of Political Science Emeritus, died at his home in 
Mount Olive, North Carolina, on April 23. He 

paves 76 years old. A native of Brundidge, Alabama, 
he earned his A.B. end M.A. degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama end his Ph.D. at Columbia 
University in 1916. He came to Chapel Hill the 
same year, 

His distinguished 40-year career at the Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina included his service as 
the first chairman of the department of political 
science, dean of the Graduate School, and interim 
Chancellor of the University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro. He had a major impact on the de- 
partment, the University and on higher educa- 
tion. The Chapel Hill Weekly wrote of aim: 

“Whatley Pierson advocated and practiced quality instruc- 
tion and training, As Dean for over a quarter of a century, he 
was a leader in Graduate School Development in the University, 
and his insistence on high standards of achievement helped to 
make the University of North Carolina respected in the nation 
and at the pinnacle of stature in the South. When accounts of 
Southern graduate school emergence are told, the University of 
of North Carolina is in the picture. In large measure that is be- 
cause of the dedication and imaginative management of Dean 
Pierson,” 


While all this is true, we shall remember Dean 
Pierson primarily as a teacher of poliżical theory 
and Latin American government. As such, he 
contributed mightily to the education of most 
readers of this journal—Tum DEPARTMENT OF 
Pourrican Science, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. 


Jonn CHARLES Wiruey, assistant professor of 
political science „and international relations at 
Whittier College, died on July 26, 1966 at the 
age of 52 in Whittier, California. Ee attended 
Yale University, Columbia Law School and the 
Graduate School of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. He served from 1940 to 1945 in 
the United States Army, rising in rark from pri- 
vate to captain. From 1948 to July 1962 he 
worked for the Central Intelligence Agency. 

His service at Whittier College began in 
February, 1965. He proved to be a versatile, 
effective and dedicated teacher. 
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APSA SUMMER FLIGHTS TO EUROPE 


FLIGHT A—Approximately June 15 to September 1, 1967 


FLIGHT B—Approximately August 1 to 31, 1967 


For the eighth successive summer, the Association will provide air 
service to Europe for its members. . 


_ Flights will originate at New York International Airport and arrive 
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Persons wishing to make reservations now may write directly to the 
Association, in care of the Director, Summer Flight Programs, 1726 


Massachusetts Ave, N.W., Washington, D.C: 20036. A deposit of $100.00 
per seat is required. : 
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In Southeast Asia the fact that tribes and ethnic groups are not contained 
within national boundaries has been a major source of political instability. 
Here twenty specialists base their papers on original field work in Burma, 
China, India, Laos, Malaysia, Thailand, and Vietnam, and suggest that, con- 
trary to expectations, tribal peoples are often a dynamic factor in social and 
political change. A Center of International Studies publication. 


2 Volumes. 896 Pages, 36 illus. $20.00 ber set before January 31, $22.50 thereafter 


WARLORD, 
Yen Hsi-shan in Shansi Province, 1911-1949 


By Donald G. Gillin 


This is an enquiry into the dynairics of local and regional government in 
China, ds illustrated by the policies of the warlord Yen Hsi-shan. The schemes 
Yen tried to carry out in Shansi constitute one of the last systematic attempts 
to bring about reform in China along conservative lines. One of the first schol- 
arly studies of a major Chinese warlord, this book should be of interest to all 
students of modern China. 300 pages, $9.00 


THE KOREAN COMMUNIST MOVEMENT, 1918-1948 
l By Dae-Sook Suh 


In this study of the origins and development of the old Communist Movement 
in Korea, Professor Suh shows that it was not the old Communist revolution- 
aries who came to power in North Korea after the 1945 partition, but a new 
group led by Kim Il-séng under the aegis of the Russians. His evidence refutes 
the myth propagated by the present l2aders of North Korea in which Kim plays 
a role similar to those of Lenin and Mao Tse-tung. 400 pages, $12.50 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF LATIN AMERICA 
By WENDELL C. GORDON 


“Brings us up to date on an important area at a time 
when we are concerning ourselves more and more 
with human welfare beyond our borders."—-The New 
Leader. “No other author to our knowledge has con- 
tributed more to the knowledge of the complexities of 
the Latin American political and economic problems 
than Gordon in this excellent book.”—San Antonio 
Texas News. No.72 $2.95 


4- 


PAKISTAN 


The Consolidation of a Nation 
By WAYNE AYRES WILCOX 


This book studies the effects of political moderniza- 
tion in Pakistan. “Throws a great deal of light upon 
what happened in and to Pakistan between 1947 and 
1958, In his dealings with such controversial issues as 
Junagadh, Hyderabad and Kashmir the author main- 
tains a commendable impartiality.”—-Times Literary 
Supplement. No.73 $2.25 


SA 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
By WOODROW WILSON 


Mr. Wilson discusses the role of the Presidency, the 
House of Representatives, the Senate, the courts, the 
states, the federal government, and the party govern- 
ment in shaping the system by which we live. No. 15 
$1.75 
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Columbia 
Paperbacks 


INTERNATIONAL: POLITICS IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
By JOHN H. HERZ 


A government specialist examines the two sat poles 
of power and discusses the impact of atomic weapons 
on the historical role of war. “A book to cheer . 

onë of the two or: three mest distinguished books.on 
international politics.” —American Political Science 
Review: No. 34 $1.95 aah 


DECISION- MAKING IN THE WINTE HOUSE 
The Olive Branch or the Arrows ° ` 

By THEODORE C. SORENSEN 

Foreword by JOHN F. KENNEDY 


“IMr. Sorensen’s] careful observations have been 
made with skill and judgment and J am sure his work 
will become a permanert addition to the small shelf 
of indispensable- books on the American Presidency.” 

John F. sae in the Foreword... No. 50. - $1.25 


‘MAN, THE: STATE AND WAR 


~A-Theoretical Analysis 
By KENNETH N. “WALTZ | 


“A vigorous and incisive analysis . . . an important 
ground-clearing operation and a sharp and critical 
study of a wide range cf international relations the- 
ory.”——Political Science Quarterly. No. 64 $1.95. 


THE COMMON DEFENSE 


_ Strategic. Programs in National Politics , 
By "SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON z 
“A reasoned and optimistic summation of Aedan 


efforts to: cope with a novel and-growing challenge.”- 
Annals. No.66 $2.95 
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THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Its Foundation, Methods and Achievements 

An Interpretation 

By CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


“The first systematic attempt by one who has been a 
member of that body to picture and explain the work 
of the Supreme Court of the United States.” —New 
Republic. No.67 $1.95 


THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL IDEAS 


OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
By HERBERT A. DEANE 


“Significantly contributes both to historical under- 
standing of Augustine’s political thinking and to ap- 
preciation of its permanent relevance to the moral 


dilemmas of politics.”—Political Science Quarterly. 
No. 69 $2.45 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHINA 
By 0. EDMUND CLUBB 


“In no other work in English will one find a more 
graphic, more brutally realistic account . . . of the con- 
flicts between China, Japan, Russia and the United 
States to shape the future of eastern Asia.”—N.Y. 
Times Book Review. No. 59 $2.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BRAZIL 
By CHARLES WAGLEY 
“This is the most lucid, useful and up-to-date inter- 


pretation of contemporary Brazil now available in En- 
glish.”--N.Y. Times Book Review. No. 60 $2.25 





See them at your college bookstore, or write for 
examination copies and complete paperback catalog. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10027 
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NIGERIAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
by John P. Mackintosh, ef al. 


This is probably the first study in depth of post-independence politics and 
government in Nigeria. It deals with the relations between the Federal Government 
and the Regions, the development of the constitution, the precise degree of power 
exercised by the various Parliaments, she condition of public services and local 
government, and Nigeria's internal amd external relationships. "A useful and 
well-documented work which should be read by everyone interested in Nigeria, 
or indeed in any part of Africa.""——Times Literary Supplement, London i 

651 pages $12.95 


MARX’S ECONOMIC PREDICTIONS 
by Fred M. Gottheil 


During the course of his creative years (1843—83), ree produced a large quan- 
tity of economic, political, and historical books, essays, pamphlets, addresses, and 
correspondence. Dispersed among these writings were many prophecies, both ab- 
stract and specific. Marx's Economic Predictions evaluates over. 150 of his predictions 
as logical derivatives of his theoretical system. ` 


220 pages $7.50 


LEGISLATIVE ROLL-CALL ANALYSIS 


by Lee F. Anderson, Meredith W. Watts, and Allen R. Wilcox 


For the student of legislative behavior wishing to use records of roll-call votes 

as data for political analysis, this handbook organizes and explains the relevant 

analytical techniques. The authors make a special effort to clarify steps involved in 

the research process—design, hypothesis-making, data collection, generation of 

measures and indexes, and inference from empirical findings. ‘Handbooks for 
Research in Political Behavior. 

203 pages cloth, $7.50 paper, $2.95 


APPROACHES TO COMPARATIVE 
AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


R. Barry Farrell, editor 


In this volume, twelve internationally respected political scientists analyze the 
relationship between national and intéraational politics. These scholars are Karl W. 
Deutsch, James N. Rosenau, Carl J. Friedrich, George |. Blanksten, Pablo González 
Casanova, Norton E. Long, R. Barry Farrell, Vernon V. Aspaturian, Roland Young, 
Chadwick F. Maer, Raoul Naroll, and Oliver Benson. 

; ace pages cloth, $9.95 paper, $3.95 


_ NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Evanston, Hlinois 
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unty Government 
in America 


... the First Book on 
County Government 
published in 16 years 


Written by Herbert Sydney Duncombe 
Associate professor of political science at the 
University of Idaho, Based on his own extensive 
interviews and original research. 


Foreword by William G. Colman 
The respected executive director of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 


County Development 

The origins and development of the five major 
forms of county government are traced and ex- 
plained, along with their basic characteristics, 
powers, and services. 


The Future of County Government 

‘A candid analysis of county government defects 
and the measures proposed to correct them if 
counties are to play a significant role in America’s 
future. 


i : ' Coimty ” | 
. Revenues and 


ris 


ORDER: FORM 


National Association: of Counties Research Foundation 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036 
Please send County Government in America 

by Herbert S. Duncombe: 


Hardbound copies @ $5 © Check or money 
order enclosed. 


Softbound copies @ $3 0. Bill me. 





NAME TITLE 





ORGANIZATION 





STREET 





CITY STATE ZIP 


10% DISGOUNT for bulk orders of 50 or more 
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| 4 
Harper’s Comparative Government Series 


MICHAEL CURTIS, Advisory Editor 


JUST PUBLISHED ` 


Japanese Political Style: 
An Introduction to the Government and Politics of Modern Japan 
Warren M. Tsuneishi, Yale University T 


The Government of the German Federal Republic 
Robert. G. Neumann, University of California, Los Angeles 


British Government and Politics 
Douglas V. Verney, York University, Toronto 


Eastern European Government and Politics 
Vaclav Benes, Indiana University, 
Andrew Gyorgy, The George Washington University, 
and George Stambuk, The George Washington University 


COMING SPRING, 1967 


The Government and Politics of Contemporary Italy 
Dante Germino, Rockefeller Foundation and Stefano Passigli, University of Padua 


RECENT 


Latin-American Politics and Government 
Robert J. Alexander, Rutgers, The State University 


Western European Integration 
Michael Curtis, Rutgers, The State University 


Governments of the Commonwealth ; a 
Josephine F. Milburn, Simmons College 


Harper & Row, Publishers, 49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 
Please mention TIE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE Review when writing to advertisers 
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Outstanding from Harper & Row 





POLITICAL CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 
Peter H. Merkl 


A comprehensive, general introduction to political theory and comparative government. The 
first part explores the continuity of Western political tradition in terms of some of the seminal 
concepts of the great political philosophers, tracing the evolution of the methods of political 
science from Aristotle’s comparative method to the behavioral approach and comparing in 
detail modern ideologies of liberalism, conservatism, and democratic socialism. The second 
part examines the political institutions and processes of modern government by comparing 
along topical lines the systems of Western and, where appropriate, non-Western countries. The 
final section considers the processes of revolutionary change as they have affected the Western 
countries and today’s developing nations. Diagrams; cartoons; bibliography. Instructor’s 
Manual. 


Coming March, 1967 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL THEORY 


Twelve Lectures at Harvard 
Carl J. F riedrich 


An introduction to the extensive literature of political theory. The book presents six perennial 
problems, sketching in one lecture, the nature of the issue, and in the succeeding lecture, the 
treatments accorded it by one or two of the classical theorists. List of source books to be read 
in conjunction with the lectures. Contents: The Dimensions of Freedom; The Doctrine of 
Liberalism: Locke and Mill; Revolution and Social J ustice: M arx, Marxism and the Totalitarian 
Challenge; Justice and the Function of the Political Elite: Plato’s Idea of Justice and the 
Political Elite; Community and Order: Aristotle, Philosopher of the Political Community ; 
Power and Authority: Machiavelli and Hobbes, Theorists of Political Power; Political Equal- 
ity and the Common Man: Equality in Rousseau and Kani. 


Coming April, 1967 


Harper & Row, Publishers, 49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 
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The American Political Science Association and 
Bobbs-Merrill anounce the publication of 


THE JOB OF THE 
CONGRESSMAN 


An Introduction to Service in the 
U. S. House of Representatives 


Donald G. Tacheron, Associate Director, APSA 
The Honorable Morris K. Udall, U. S. Representative, Arizona 
With a preface by Evron M. Kirkpatrick, 
Executive Director, APSA 


The Job of the Congressman utilizes transcripts of orientation pro- 
grams for newly elected Members of the House. Included are materials 
from the 1963 and 1965 Seminar for Freshman Congressmen Programs 
conducted by the American Political Science Association in cooperation 
with a bipartisan group of Members of the House of Representatives. 


The volume also contains a series of readings on the Congressional 

“setting” and a bibliography of studies of Congress. 

NOVEMBER, 1966 464 pages $6.50 Hardbound 
l : An “On Approval” Book 


eoneeevaneeeoenvneeeevneveeaeseeuneoereeseeeveseeveeseeeveenvoevneoaneenn 


new from. bobbs-merrill’s 
advanced studies series in politica: science 


THE ROOTS 
OF ISOLATIONISM 


Congressional Voting and Presidential Leadership . 
in Foreign Policy 
by LEROY RIESELBACH, Indiana University 


The author has statistically analyzed, by Guttman scale, the voting 
records on foreign aid and foreign trade of four Congressional sessions. 
His findings are tied to the larger policy process in an original and im- 
portant theoretical treatment of the ways in which the Executive and 
Legislative branches interact in the making of foreign policy. 

FEBRUARY, 1967 ca. 350 pages $6.00 (t), hardbound 


$2.95 (t), softbound 
COLLEGE DIVISION 
Ou: BOBBS-MERRILL company. inc. 
D 


SUBSIDIARY OF HOWARD W. BAMS & CO., INC. 
4300 WEST 62nd ST. : INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 48208 
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Bobbs-Merrill introduces 


"| POLITICAL SCIENCE ANNUAL; 


-An International Review 


Edited by James A. Robinson, The Ohio State University 


This new annual has been established to fill the need 
each year for a critical and selective review of the 
literature on significant subfields in political science. 


y l Cornelius P. Cotter, Wichita State University 
EDITORIAL Jthiel de Sola Pool, Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 
COMMITTEE: William H. Riker, University of Rochester 
Stein Rokkan, The Christian Michelsen Institute 


VOLUME I: © NOVEMBER 1966 350 pages $7.50 clot 


Political Socialization 
Richard Dawson, Washington University  - TOPICS TO BE COVERED 


IN FUTURE VOLUMES 


Legislative Institutions and Processes . , 
e Decision Making 


Heinz Eulau and Katherine Hinckley; Stan- 


ford University . ` e Political Parties 
` ¢ Community Politics 
The Sharing of Power in a Psychiatric Hospital: . : 
An Application of the Policy Sciences Orienta- = International Relations 


tion Organizational Behavior 


Harold D. Lasswell and Robert Rubenstein, e Judicial Politics 
M.D., Yale University . 


ini 
£ 


PLEASE NOTE: 
Public Opinion and Opinion Change Examination copies will not 
. Bernard C. Hennessy, National Center for able. 
Education in Politics i 


eeeeeeceoaoseeoereeseseseeeseosaeeeeesteeeeeseseeseaseeeenesesenese 


: College division ` 
TEAR OUT THIS COUPON tue BOBBS-MERRILL comran 


AND MAIL TODAY to: \ BUBSIDIARY OF HOWARD W. SAMS k CO. 
4300 WEST 62nd ST. « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


; Please send me ....... _... copies of Vol. I, POLITICAL SCIENCE ANNUAL 
O Payment enclosed ` Bill me 
Neame G roerrr eini ses alte ae 5 Se Oo Rank 5.2 24e awed ei aA 
SCHON: 6 fines Fase Gd doh See daw arb ee oe ne a ene, oN Address .......... cece eens 
Cad e meh ari ta eter satya | State o.n... 


esaonannogoonronsrocsonacaoooesoo 
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“No other scholar has y-ritten a comparably revealing and convinc- 
ing account of South Carolina’s early political history.” 
—Wesley Frank Craven 


A Political History, 1663-17 63 


by M. Eugene Sirmans 
Foreword by Wesley Frank Craven 


This book covers the political history of South Carolina from the 
issuance of the first proprietary charter in 1663 to the end of the 
French and Indian War a century later. It will not only become a 
standard work in that state, but also a solid addition to ) knowledge of 
colonial America in general. 


Published for the Institute of Early American History and Culture at 
Williamsburg, Virginia 400 pages Bibliographical Essay Index $10.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
at your bookstore 


„or from |" i NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
" Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK PUBLISHER? 


It is no secret that publication is regarded as the foundation stone of a scholar’s career, 
In order to gain recognition, prestige, and advancement, the scholar must seek publication. 


Here at Exposition Press, we offer scholars a complete publishing service, under our 
special academic imprint, “Exposition-University Books.” Though the proportion of scholarly 
publications in the lists of the trade houses is shrinking, due to economic pressures, many of 
our recent titles in the academic fields have gained popular reviews, professional recognition 
and steady sales, These books are the result of a publishing plan that is bringing a steady 
flow of scholarly writers to Exposition Press. They reflect the high editorial standards and 
quality of design and production which have won, mhe respect of libraries; schools, book- 
sellers and critics. Ask for free catalogs. 


FREE! The behind-the-scenes' story of book publishing revealed i in two fact-filled, illus- 

trated brochures, containing a detailed description of our subsidy plan includ- 
ing a breakdown of contract terms and typical costs (in print for the first time). Copies are 
available on request. Your inquiries and manuscripts are invited. An editorial appraisal 
will be furnished promptly without obligation. References upon request. 


Please write to Dept. 93L 


. EXPOSITION PRESS, : Main Office, 386 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N.Y... 
California office: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 69, Calif. 
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_ by Arvarb E. Strickland ` 





., THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS, URBANA, ILLINOIS. 





CHARLES EVANS HUGHES AND THE ILLUSIONS 
OF INNOCENCE l 

A Study in American Diplomacy 

by Betty Glad 


As Secretary of State under President Harding, Charles Evans Hughes carried the 


‘major responsibility for the formulation of American foreign policy after World 
- War I, This: penetrating analysis of Hughes’s thought and. personality. provides re- 


vealing insights into the intellectual bases of the American approach to foreign af- 
fairs in the definitive inter-war years of the twenties and their legacy to present-day 


' policies. 365 pages. $5.95. 


HISTORY OF THE CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 


' This first ‘detailed organizational history of one of the National Urban League’s 


most’ important local branches traces the development of the Chicago Urban League 
through the socio-economic upheavals of this century, examjnes its social work meth- 
ods and sources of financial support, and relates the recent and dramatic challenges 
facing this agency as a result of the.current civil rights movement. 286 pages. $7.50. 


‘GEORGE W. NORRIS: GENTLE KNIGHT: OF 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY =- 
by Norman L. Zucker =, ae ia 


E Many will.welcome this ‘long-needed critical evaluation of Senator Norris’s politi- 


cal ae and legislative achievements, related to the 20th-century American 
political reform tradition. Based on primary sources, it reveals new knowledge of 
various, aspects of Norris’s career, including his famous political deviancy. The re- 
sult is an original contribution to the scholarship of American progressivism. 186 . 
pages. $5.00. 


NATIONAL PARTY PLATFORMS, 1840-1964. 

T bird Edition ; 

compiled by. Kirk H. Porter and Donald Bruce Johnson ~ 

Here is a hew; up-to-date edition. of the only complete collection of American party 
platforms in existence. To this standard réference work have been added not only 


` the Democrats’: and Republicans’. widely debated 1964 platforms but-also ‘the plat- 
` forms for the less publicized. Prohibition Party, Socialist Labor Party, and Socialist 
- Workers Party. 698 pages. $10.75. oa Gee geet A 
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Of Special Interest... < 





THE POLITICS OF MODERNIZATION 
By Davin E. APTER 


“This long-awaited book is of the first importance. Professor Apter has 
crystallised his varied experience in the field of political development of 
emergent countries into a single magisterial work. The result is one of the 
most stimulating and important books in political science to have appeared ae 
in recent years. His central concern is what are the conditions and precondi- ` 
tions of political modernisation in modern States. He utilises a formidable 
battery of technical skills drawn from sociology, psychiatry, and econo- 
metrics to provide a depth analysis of how and under what terms countries 
ranging from Lenin’s Russia and Kemal’s Turkey to Castro’s Cuba and 
Touré’s Guinea have faced up to the challenge of modernisation as the cen- 
tral political creed of this century.”—-BRIAN CHAPMAN, Manchester. Guardian. 
1968. LC:65-24421 481 pages, $7.50 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1943-62 


By Davi A. BALDWIN 


American attitudes toward foreign aid have changed remarkably since our 3 
commitment to the economic progress of other countries. Baldwin views 
foreign policy creation'as a political process and focuses on soft lending as 
the government’s most important aid technique. In addition, he discusses 
trade liberalization, investment guarantees, grants, and hard loans. 

1966. LC -:66-20697 291 pages, $7.95 


Back in Print... 
CIVIL LIBERTIES AND THE VINSON COURT 
By C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 


“Professor Pritchett has analyzed in striking fashion the way in which the 
‘Vinson Court’... attempted to hammer out a judicial philosophy of civil 
rights.” —ERNEST R. BARTLEY, Journal of Politics. “. .. by far the best analysis 
of the recent law of civil liberty that has come to this reviewer’s attention. 
Mr. Pritchett has a gift for putting difficult legal concepts into simple, 
intelligible and interesting language.”’—roperr K. CARR, New York Times. 
Book Review. . z 


1954. Second printing 1966. LC:54-8469 297 pages, $8.60 
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THE COMMON MARKET AND COMMON LAW 


Legal Aspects of Foreign Investment and Economic Integration 
in the European Community, with Ireland as a Prototype 


By Jonn TEMPLE LANG 


Here is a guidebook for potential investors in common-law, capital-import- 
ing countries on the brink of EEC membership. It deals with the legal 
problems of implementing the EEC Treaty in a common-law country, with 
constitutional problems, with corporation law, at length with tax laws, and 
with antitrust law. The viewpoint of the United States investor is kept 
foremost throughout. 

1966. LC:66-23693 670 pages, $12.50 


THE SUPREME COURT REVIEW, 1966 
Edited by Pumir B. KURLAND 


Contents: Felix Frankfurter: A Lesson of Faith, Archibald MacLeish—The 
Obscenity Cases: Grapes of Roth, C. Peter Magrath—The Voting Rights 
Cases, Alexander M. Bickel—Albertson v. 8.A.C.B.: The Conflict between 
the Privilege against Self-Incrimination and the Government’s Need for 
Information, John H. Mansfield—Kent v. United States: The Constitutional 
Context of Juvenile Cases, Monrad G. Paulsen—Elfbrandt v. Russell: The 
End of the Era of the Oath?, Jerold H. Israel—The Union as Litigant: 
Personality, Pre-Emption, and Propaganda, Alfred Kamin—Graham v. John 
Deere Co.: New Standards for Patents, Edmund W. Kitch—The Origins of 
Frarklin D. Roosevelt’s Court-Packing Plan, William E. Leuchtenburg. 

1966. LC:60-14358 440 pages, $8.95 


RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC ORDER, 1965 
Edited by Donap A. GIANNELLA 


This edition includes articles by: John H. Mansfield, Philip H. Phenix, Dean 
M. Kelley and George R. LaNoue, Robert F. Drinan, S.J., William Lee 
Miller, Albert C. Saunders, Samuel Enoch Stumpf, Thomas G. Sanders, and 
Donald A. Giannella. “This annual summary of church-state problems... 
is an invaluable contribution to American scholarship .... the confrontation 
of the state with the church is so important that it ought to be under con- 
tinuous study on this scale.”——pavi FELLMAN, Notre Dame Lawyer. 

1966. LC:64-17164 867 pages, $6.96 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago/London 
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The Eurocrats 


Conflict and Crisis in the European Community 
Altiero Spinelli 
Translated by C. Grove Haines | 


In this study a prominent leader in the European Federalist Movement ~< 


analyzes the tendencies toward a federation in Western Europe. His thesis 
is that the unification of Europe in the foreseeable future will depend on two 
forces: thé continued will tc cooperate among the member governments and 
the habit-forming effect of cooperation among the officials, bureaucrats, and 
national representatives of the central offices that have been created since 
World War II. $5.95 


Eastern Europe in Transition 
Edited by Kurt London . 


Here is a balanced picture o? the transition now occurring in Eastern Europe. 
The major topics, discussed are the nature of nationalism, the effect of the 
Sino-Soviet split, Soviet aims in Eastern Europe, the internal relations of the 
area, potential areas of unrest, the effect of the reduction of centralized eco- N 
nomic management, and Western policy considerations. 

Cloth $8.95; Paper $3.45 


Money and Conquest 


Allied Occupation Currencies in World War I 
Vladimir Petrov 


This study reveals that the Allied occupation monetary policies in World 

War II were primarily, if nct exclusively, determined by emotions stemming 

from the wartime climate rather than by political and economic realities. 

Allied experience and practices in the occupation of North Africa, France, 

Italy, and Germany are described and analyzed against the background of 

the Great Power relations of the period. Dr. Petrov is compelled to conclude 

that Allied, and especially American, planners little comprehended the far- 

reaching implications of their policies, especially the effects of induced infla- 

tion on the attitudes of the defeated nations. te 
$8.50 
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Environmental Quality in 


A Growing Economy | 
Essays from the 1966 RFF Forum 
_ Edited by Henry Jarrett 


- More and more of the major problems of natural resources are coming to be 
_ - those of quality rather than quantity. The most difficult questions concern 

` the cleanliness of water supplies and, in most large cities, of air; provision of 
adequate and suitable land and water facilities for outdoor recreation;. the 
appearance and convenience of growing cities; and the beauty of the country- 
side. The 1966 RFF Forum brought together a dozen scholars who explored 
‘the nature and dimensions of this quality problem largely from the stand- 
‘point of economics and the other social sciences. 
Published for Resources for the Future, Inc. $5.00 


Water Research 
Edited by Allen v. Kneese and Stephen c. Smith 


This book is particularly timely, coming as it does at the threshold of a new 
era in water research. It provides both a survey of past efforts and recom- 
mendations for future work. The twenty-six contributions are divided into 
- seven parts: Issues. in Theoretical Analysis, Case Studies of Water Manage- 
` ment, Research on Evaluation Problems, Studies of Water Reallocation, Po- 
. litical and Administrative Studies, Research on Hydrology and Engineering, 
and Major Research Programs and Needs. 
Published for Resources for the Future, Inc. $12.50 


‘Economics of Guidoor Recreation 


Marion Clawson and Jack L. Knetsch 


` Among the topics discussed by the authors are the social aspects of outdoor 
recreation; the various elements of demand—population, leisure time avail- 
able, income, transportation, and location; and the techniques proposed for 
estimating and projecting present and future demands. The state, federal, and 
private resourcés available for outdoor recreation are analyzed including the 
optimum use of these resources from economic and social points of view. 
Published for Resources for the Future, Inc. >° ~ $8.50 





THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS / Baltimore 
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Do They Know Something You Don't Know? . . . 


Educators bought 50% 
more TIAA life insurance 
in 1965.than in 1964, the 
previous all-time high. ° 
And the average policy 
($30,000) continues to be 
much higher than the 
average for companies 
insuring the general 
public. 


It must be TIAA's new 
lower premium rates. 


















For example, 


A *50,000 POLICY COSTS ONLY “98 at age 30. Here’s how: 


$50,000 20-Year Home Protection Policy 






Age at Issue l 25 35 40 
Annual Premium (Payable only 16 years) $134.00 § $206.50 $290.00 
Cash Dividend End of First Year (based on 1966 55.50 % 70.50 88.00 














dividend scale; not guaranteed for the future) 


First Year Net Premium $ 78.50 i 





$136.00 $202.00 ' 








This is a plan of level premium Term insurance which provides its`largesi 
amount of: protection initially, reducing by schedule each year over a 20: 
year period to recognize decreasing insurance needs. There are several 
other insurance periods, and Home Protection policies are available at all 
ages under 56. 


ARE YOU ELIGIBLE FOR TIAA? Yes, if you are employed by a college, university, 
private school, or other nonprofit educational or scientific institution that 
qualifies for TIAA eligibility. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION TG 
730 Third Avenue, Now York, N. Y. 10017 


T 
] 
l 
i Please mall the new Life Insurance Guide and a personal Illustration. 
l 
l 
| 
l 
l 
l 
l 





Your 
Nomo dpa a a eee aaao oF Birth 
Address a AIP ~ 


Dependents’ Ages. 


Mail the coupon for the 
new Life Insurance 
Guide and a personal 


illustration of TIAA college, university, or other educational or scientific institution 
policies for your age. De cs es ae nee ne A Se pt a PN SS a net Sus ne ban aves smn ms et toe Set Ss Same eg eS ef saa m 





Nonprofit Employer. : 
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QMBUDSMEN AND OTHERS 


Citizens’ Protectors in Nine Countries 
By WALTER GELLHORN 


The concept of the “ombudsman”-—a high official who acts as inter- 
mediary in conflicts between the private citizen and the government 
—is examined here by an expert on the subject who has based his 
absorbing study on extensive personal interviews and direct observa- 
tion in nine countries. $6.95 


WHEN AMERICANS COMPLAIN 


Governmental Grievance Procedures 
By WALTER GELLHORN 


In this book, Mr. Gellhorn explores possible applications of the 
ombudsman concept in the United States, presents new material 
concerning existing procedures for handling the grievances of private 
citizens with official acts, and brilliantly pinpoints the deficiencies in 
the present system. Oliver Wendell Holmes Lectures, 1966. $8.95 


CONGRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION 


A Study of Responsibility 
By DONALD G. MORGAN 


Criticizing the separation of policy and constitutionality between 
Congress and the courts, Mr. Morgan shows, in a series of cases from 
1789 to 1964, that Congress must face responsibility for grave con- 
stitutional problems; and suggests means of improving the relevant 
legislative machinery. Belknap Press. $8.95 


REORGANIZING ROOSEVELT’S GOVERNMENT 


The Controversy Over Executive Reorganization, 1936-1939 
By RICHARD POLENBERG 


This valuable study examines the legislative history of Roosevelt’s 
Executive Reorganization bills of 1938 and 1989, the impetus for 
reform, the nature of the opposition, and the significance of the 
Reorganization Act of 1939. More than just an investigation of the 
content of Roosevelt’s program, the book reflects the entire political 
spectrum during the latter half of the New Deal. $5.95 





UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE POPULAR SOURCES OF POLITICAL AUTHORITY 





Documents on the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780 
Edited with an Introduction by OSCAR and MARY HANDLIN 


This book presents a unique body of source material documenting 
the political thought of the ordinary citizen during the War for 
Independence, and, in the light of this material, the editors interpret 
the Revolution and its sustaining political framework. Center jor the 
Study of the History of Liberty in America. Belknap Press. $17.50 


POLITICAL CHANGE IN A WEST AFRICAN STATE 


A Study of the Modernization Process in Sierra Leone 
By MARTIN L. KILSON l 


Making unique use of local colonial administrative. records, Mr. 
Kilson documents the prozess whereby Sierra Leone joined the ranks 
of self-governing nations. Although focusing on the Sierra Leonean 
experien¢e, his study provides a comparative analysis of political 
change relevant to many emergent African states. Center for Interna- 
tional Affairs. $6.95 


FOUNDATIONS OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
IN MODERN JAPAN, 1868-1900 


By GEORGE AKITA . 


The author takes sharp issue with traditional interpratations of 
Meiji constitutional development and, utilizing a vast body of 
sources, presents a fresh, authoritative, and unusually comprehen- 
sive analysis of this key period i in J apanese political history. H aieand 
East Asian Series, 23. $8.50 


POLITICAL THOUGHT IN EARLY MEIJI JALAN, 1868-1889 





By JOSEPH PITTAU, S.J. 


Incorporating new mater-als only recently made available by the 
Japanese Government and private sources, this book shows that 
ambivalént elements permeating the ideas of the Meiji leaders pro- 
duced a principle of corstitutionalism adulterated by absolutist 
oar and mythical traditions. Harvard East Asian Series, 24. 
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NEW DIMENSIONS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY ` 
By WALTER W. HELLER 


In this vitally important book, the former chairman of the Council 

of Economic Advisers considers many of the greatest problems con- 

fronting the President’s econemic advisers, examines new methods of 

enlarging the flow of federal funds to the states, and for the first time 

discusses in detail his own plan for revenue-sharing. Expanded from 
rT the Godkin Lectures, 1966. $8.50 


AMERICANS AND THE SOVIET EXPERIMENT, 1917-1933 
By PETER G. FILENE 


The fateful agitation, confusion, and fascination felt by Americans 
about the Soviet Union prior to American recognition are examined 
here in all their vividly contradictory manifestations. This perceptive 

. interpretive analysis offers new insight into the Controversial con- 
cept of “national character.” Illustrated. $7.95 


POLAND’S POLITICS 
Idealism versus Realism 
By ADAM BROMKE. 


The traditional antinomy between idealism and realism in Polish 

polities is defined and extended by the author to place the program 

and policies of the Communist party and other indigenous political 

movements in a broad historical perspective and to illuminate con- 

temporary Polish political developments. Russian Research Center 
` Studies, 51. $9.95 


-~ 


MANAGERIAL POWER. AND SOVIET POLITICS 
By JEREMY R. AZRAEL 
The conclusions reached in this empirical examination of the Russian 
industrial scene raise serious doubts about the degree to which the 
Soviet managerial elite has played, or is likely to play, the role of a 
vanguard in promoting political change. The book suggests the need 


for revision of widely held theoretical assumptions. Russian Research 
Center Siudies, 52. $4.95 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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= "An Important Political Science Text 
from the DORSEY PRESS 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM: 


Notes and Readings 




















Edited by BERNARD E. BROWN, Professor of Political Science, Brooklyn College of the City 
University of New York, and JOHN C. WAHLKE, Professor of Political Science, The University 
of lowa 


This new book encourages students to view the United States as one political system among 
many. To this end, the editors have organized the material around, the theme of ‘‘systems 
analysis.” After exploring some problems of methodology, the student has his attention 
directed to the following topics: (1) legitimacy and consensus, (2) political dynamics, 
(3) decision-making and policy formulation, and (4) political change. Each of these topics 
is spelled out as an analytic category in terms of which the American or any other political 
system may be examined. In viewing and analyzing the American political system in terms 
of these four categories, the student will be able more easily to compare the United States 
with other nations, to identify the similarities and differences, to separate out the unique and 
the universal. 


The readings form a coherent set of some of the best research reports and conceptual and 
theoretical discussions taken from professional [largely but not entirely periodical) literature. 
Extensive chapter introductions by the editors explain the nature of political systems and 
point out relationships among selections, A principal aim of The American Political System is 
to make recent scholarship more readily available to both professor and students than it 
would otherwise be. All selections considered, the book offers a representative collection 
of writings on the American political system, rather than a single approach to the subject. 
‘The approach is systematic, analytic, and dynamic. This book will be valuable as a supple- 
mentary text for introductory courses in American government or political science. 


About 635 pages To Be Paperbound Tentative text price: $5.00 
Write Today to Reserve Your Examination Copy l 


Published in The Dorsey Series in Political Science 
Consulting Editor: Norton E. Long, Brandeis University 


` THE DORSEY PRESS 


HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 
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BROWN UNIVERSITY PRESS Providence, Rhode Island 02912 





YAZOO 
Law and Politics in the New Republic 


_ C. Peter Magrath 


Valuable insights into American constitutional politics and the 
Supreme Court's present function are provided by this astute 
exploration of the origins and consequences of the Marshall 
Court’s precedent-making decision in Fletcher v. Peck. The 
major Yazoo documents are reprinted as an important adjunct 
y to the text. 
$6.00 


“Professor Magrath has not merely written a ‘revision’ of a famous 
constitutional case; his book is an important and elegant explication 
of the legal, political and economic problems that came to a head in 
one of the most famous, if not most innovating, decisions of Chief 
Justice Marshall.” — THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Johns Hopkins Paperbacks 


_ FOREIGN POLICY IN THE SIXTIES 


The Issues and the Instruments 
Edited by Roger Hilsman and Robert C. Good 


This book provides a clearer understanding of the broader dimensions of foreign 
policy by concentrating on three aspects: the theory, the instrumentalities, and the 
specific issues. “A significant contribution to our understanding of international 
politics.” Virginia Quarterly Review “There is not a weak nor tedious essay in 
(this) collection.”——Times Literary Supplement. $2.45 


SECRECY AND PUBLICITY . 
Dilemmas of Democracy 
‘Francis E. Rourke 


Here, for the first time, all the issues that arise out of government information 
‘activity are systematically examined. Both secrecy and publicity are considered in 
terms of their simultaneous impact upon national security and individual fréedom 
—an investigation well worth everyone’s attention. $2.25 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, Baltimore 
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~ THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN ~~. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE: FROM BURGESS 
TO BEHAVIORALISM l 


By Albert Somit, State University of New York: at Buffalo; and 
Joseph Tanenhaus, State University of lowa, lowa City. Scheduled 
1967 publication. The underlying theme of this text is that an 
understanding of the issues, problems, and controversies facing 
American political science today requires familiarity with certain 
aspects of the development of the discipline during the past three ` 
quarters of a century. The book traces the rise of political science 
as a profession, examines the manner in which its practitioners 
have defined their professional responsibilities and goals, describes 
how political scientists hawe viewed their field since its emergence 
as an independent and scholarly inquiry and analyzes the recur- 
rent efforts to develop a “‘szience of politics.” College list $4.95 tent. 


OTHER OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS: 


BASIC ISSUES IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By Peter Toma, University of Arizona; and Andrew Gyorgy, George 
Washington University. Scheduled 1967 publication. Emphasis is- 
on studying the scope and method of International Relations, inter- 
national politics, organization and law through concepts and clash 
of issues. Paperbound. Co lege list $6.50 tent.. 


-EUROPEAN POLITICAL PROCESSES: ESSAYS 


AND READINGS 


* By Henry S. Albinski and Lawrence Pettit, both of The 
Pennsylvania State University. The approach and or-. 
ganization are original. Essays and readings in four 
major European political systems are grouped by func- 
tional categories. Scheduled 1967 publication. College 
list $5.00 tent. 


READINGS IN COMPARATIVE PUBLIC’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Nimrod Paphaeli, Hebrew University. Scheduled 
. 1967 publication. Presents materials that probe beneath 
~ the formal administrative organizations and into the - 
broader context of the social sciences. faperbound, 
College list $5. 00 tent. 


WORLD POLITICS: THE WRITINGS OF 
PRACTITIONERS, ‘CLASSICAL AND 
MODERN. 


By. Arend Lijphart, University of : California, Berkeley.. 

Just Published, 1966. Presents material on the basic” 
concepts and persistent issues of world politics. Selec- 
tions are from outstanding classic and contemporary 
political theorists in the field. of international relations 
and by political practitioners who can speax authorita- 
tively on world affairs. Paperbound. College list $4.95. ` 


ALLYN & BACON, INC. 


DEPT, K-1 . d 
150 Tremont Street, Hoaton: Massachusetts ozi, 
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Exceptional publications treating 
the „basic issues in American Government: 


GOVERNING THE AMERICAN NATION 


By Richard H. Leach, Duke University. Scheduled Jan. — 
1, 1967 publication. “Iit is a solid, professional piece 
of work . . . the work is of high quality, excellent teach- 
ability.” Peter Woll, Brandeis University, from a pre- 
publication review. College list $8.95 tent. 


INSTITUTIONS AND PRACTICES OF 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By William C. Havard and David R. Mayhew, both of the University 
of Massachusetts. Scheduled 1967 publication. “I find this a highly 


promising collection of readings. It has several advantages over 


many of the other reading books in the field. More notably, the 
editors have avoided the kind of proliferation which marks so many 


. efforts and which bewilders students through such a variety of 


riches.” Gordon Baker, University of California, Santa Barbara, 
from a pre-publication review. College list $5.50 tent. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT POLICY-MAKING: 
Behavior and Controversy 


By Lewis Lipsitz, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. Scheduled Feb., 1967 publication. “I have reviewed 
[the text]. It has excellent materials, a widely read and 
intellectually sensitive editor, and a definite role within 
the college community. . . .” Edgar Litt, University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, from a pre-publication review. 
Paperbound. College list $5.25 tent. . 


ALLYN AND BACON, 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


By William J. Crotty, Northwestern University; Donald M. Freeman, 
University of Arizona at Tucson; and Douglas S. Gatlin, Florida 
Atlantic University. Just Published, 1966. “It is a superior work, 
one which | would very. probably use in a course on parties and 
one which | would at ae consider for an introductory course in 


-American Government. .” Joseph Cooper, Harvard University. 


College list $6.25. 


THE JUDICIARY: The Supreme Court in the 


‘Governmental Process 


By Henry J. Abraham, University of Pennsylvania. Recently Pub- 
lished, 1965. Part of the Allyn and Bacon Series in American Gov- 
ie Si Consulting Editor: William Beaney. Paperbound. College 
list $1.95, 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA 


By Daniel R. Grant, Vanderbilt University; and H. C. Nixon, Profes- 
sor Emeritus, Vanderbilt University. College list $8.50. 
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The Nature and Function of 


International Organization 
Second Edition 
By STEPHEN S. GOODSPEED, Universit: of California at Santa Barbara 


A realistic portrait of the nature and meaning of international organization, this volume 
has been thoroughly revised, bringing it into accord with modern developments. New 
material in the Second Edition includes a survey of financial problems of the United 
Nations from 1960 and discussion of several cases tried before the International Court of 
Justice. The study strikes a good balance between practical and theoretical aspects, showing 
eo the limitations and possibilities of international organization in the contemporary 
world, 


Spring 1967 736 pp. illus. $7.50 


Contemporary French Political Thought 
By Roy Prerce, University of Michigan 


“I found the general survey as well as the studies of individual writers most interesting. 
Pierce discusses their main ideas against a very sound knowledge of the background trends 
of political philosophy, and his judgements are very fair and meticulously documented. 
The style is lucid and easy to read and the work as a whole is beautifully organized,”—~ 
David Thomson, Cambridge University ’ 


1966 288 pp. cloth $5.75 paper $2.50 


Modern Capitalism: 


The Changing Balance of Public and Private Power 
By ANDREW SHONFIELD, Royal Institute of International Affairs 


t 
“Modern Capitalism, as a tract for our time, is excellent in itself. It should have the 
equally excellent effect of stimulating a higher standard of public argument about the 
economic virtues and the political hazards of economic planning in advanced industrial 
societies.” —Robert Lekachman, State University of New York at Stony Brook, in The New 
York Times Book Review 


1965 475 pp. cloth $10.50 paper $4.50 


The Concept of Law 
By H. L. A. HART, Oxford University 


For this volume, Professor Hart was named a 1966 recipient of the distinguished Ames 
Prize for legal scholarship awarded by the Faculty of the Harvard Law School. In the 
study Professor Hart cuts through the maze of theory and speculation about what is meant 
by “law” by analyzing various concepts that have been held, and then offering a personal 
definition based on the premise that law, coercion, and morality must be understood as 
different but related social phenomena. . 


1961 274 pp. $5.00 


Oxford University Press / 200 Madison Ave. / New York, N.Y. 10016 
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i The New States of Asia: 
! Politital Analysis 
i MICHAEL BRECHER, McGill University 


lent events in Southern Asia and their relevance for all peoples are described in these 
rolitical essays. Professor Brecher discusses the colonial epoch, the quest for internal 
ical stability, the role of Israel in the Afro-Asian community, and the often misunder- 
1 non-alignment policy. At the heart of the volume is an analysis of the international 
tions of Southern Asia in terms of the political theory of subordinate state systems. 


240 pp. paper $1.50 


hree Worlds of Development: 

The Theory and Practice of International Stratification 

By Irvine Louis Horowitz, Washington University 

1966 528 pp. cloth $8.50 paper $2.95 


The Springtime of Freedom: 

Evolution of Developing Societies 

By WitL1am McCorp, Rice University 

1965 342 pp. cloth $6.00 ` paper $2.25 


Readings in American Democracy 
7 Second Edition 


Edited by GERALD STOURZH and RALPH LERNER. Revised by H. C. HARLAN, Chi- 
cago City Junior College 


1966 496 pp. paper $2.25 


Free Government in the Making: 

Readings‘in American Political Thought Third Edition 

By ALPHEUS T. MASON, Princeton University 

1965 952 pp. $8.00 


The Democratic Civilization 
By LESLIE Lipson, University of California at Berkeley 


1964 . 632 pp. $7.50 


Elements of Democratic Government 


» Fourth Edition 
By J. A. Corry, Queen’s University, and HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 
1964 B42 pp. $7.75 


Oxford University Press / 200 Madison Ave. / New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Local Taxation in Tanzania : 

By Eucene C. Ler, University of California at Berkeley. A key to economic develo 
ment in the new nations of Africa is an equitable, realistic, and objectively administer- 
taxation program. Professor Lee suggests a taxation plan that would implement 7 
zania’s new Five Year Development Plan. The proposals presented are designed to 
crease tax yields and, at the same time, make the tax system more just. (Study No. I ; 
stitute of Public Administration, Dar es Salaam.) paper $) 


Problems of Foreign Aid 


A Conference Report 


Edited by HADLEY E. SMITE, Institute of Public Administration, Dar es Salaam. At the 
third Conference on Public Policy held in 1964 at the University of East Africa, papers 
were presented on aid and development plars, manpower and technical assistance, and the 
politics of foreign aid. In this report of the conference some of the topics covered include: ' 
Foreign Aid in Africa—Basic Prerequisites and Types; Soviet Economic Aid to the Newly 
Liberated Countries; Criteria and Requirements for U.S. Aid Assistance Programs; and 
Foreign Aid and National Independence. (Study No. 3, Institute of Public Administration, 
Dar es Salaam.) paper $3.00 


Britain and South Africa 


By Dennis AUSTIN, Institute of Commonwealth Studies, University of London. Mounting 
condemnation of the South African governnent has brought about the need to reassess 
the extensive British interests in the Republic. The aim of this study is to measure these 
interests and to consider the degree to which they are likely to influence the United King- 
dom’s policy towards South Africa. The author compares British interests in the independent 
African states and those in South Africa ani goes on to analyze problems relating to the 
territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, the position of the United Nations, 
joint defense agreements, and Britain’s economic interests in the Republic in terms of 
trade, investments, and gold. Map, tables, (Royal Institute of International Affairs.) $5.60 


The Strategy of Economic Planning 
A Case Study of Pakistan, Second Edition 


By Mansvus UL Hag, Pakistan Planning Commission. In providing a lucid, authorita- 
tive, and practical explanation of the reali-ies of economie planning in underdeveloped 
countries, this second edition traces some of the drastic changes that have occurred since 
the first edition was published. “A fine book expressing a compelling philosophy....A 
definitive appraisal of planning and plans as they have so far developed. . . . This is the 
real stuff of planning!”—The Economist (in a review of the first edition). 114 tables, 
4 figures. . $5.30 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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The Tweed Ring 


By ALEXANDER B. CALLOW, JR., University of California, Santa Barbara. “At once 
a valuable and enlightening study of the prototype of all American political machines 
and a fascinating piece of reading. At a moment in history when we are inclined to be 
sentimental and nostalgic about the old-time political boss, Mr. Callow has done a very 
useful service in detailing what the character of boss-politics really was.’—Grant McCon- 
NELL, University of Chicago. “A fine study—carefully documented, clearly written and 
sophisticated in interpretation.” —RosgerT E. Burxe, University of Washington $7.00 


The Oxford Companion 
to American History 


By Tuomas H. Jounson, Lawrenceville School, in consultation with HARVEY Wisu. 


“I could not help wishing that such a compendium of information had been available 
when I began to be a teacher of American history just after the First World War. It would 
have saved me an immense amount of time and recourse to many books... . Besides being 
reliable, this super-guidebook is noteworthy for its comprehensiveness, catholicity, and 
modernity. . . . The inquirer can browse to advantage, and with pleasure in these bright 
and fascinating pages.” —Dumas Marone, History Book Club Review $12.50 


Essays in Economics 


Theories and Theorizing 


By WASSILY LEONTIEF, Harvard University. “These essays by the inventor of input- 
output analysis cast light both on the man and his work. The methodological papers show 
the subtle considerations that underlie the magnificent simplicity of irput-output economics. 
And it wil] be useful to have Leontief’s most important theoretical papers brought together 
in one place.”—Orto ECKSTEIN l $6.00 


Towns and Cities 


By Emmys JONES, London School of Economics and Political Science. Professor Jones 
provides a clear and lively introduction to the subject of urbanization and to the current 
theories about it. He surveys the various criteria put forward for defining towns and 
cities, for distinguishing urban from rural environments, and for classifying cities; he 
provides an account of the historical process of urbanization and a description of the 
characteristic features of both pre-industrial and Western cities; he discusses the problem 
of the relation of the city to its region at the present time; and he examines the major 
social problems that are created by city life, 25 maps and diagrams. 


OPUS No. 13. Paper, $1.85 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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Now compiled for the first time in one edition... 
179 of the most important documents in American — a 
history: the State of the Union Messages from 
| George Washington to Lyndon Johnson + 


with a 12,000-word 
introductory essay by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 


Here in one three-volume set are the 
` full texts of all the State of the Union: 
Messages delivered by American s 
Presidents to the Congress. , 
Containing more than 3,000 pages ' 
and a complete index, THE STATE 
OF THE UNION MESSAGES 
OF THE PRESIDENTS is. a major 
new reference source for historians. 






“The major themes of American 
history are developed in THE STATE OF 
THE UNION MESSAGES OF THE PRESIDENTS.” 
This is the view of Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., noted 
historian and former presidential aide, in his 12,000-wrd 

introduction to this work.’ Professor Schlesinger’s comprehensive 
introductory essay examines these themes in a searching study of presidential 
policy and action which in itself is a short course in Amercan history. 


Charles Beard has called the Messages “Th one great public document of the United 
States.” And Richard Hofstadter has said of this edition: “It is a useful work, and much 
canbe learned about the American experience by careful study of the Presidents’ annual 
State of the Union Messages.” 


A review in Library Journal notes that, “For the scholarly, these annual reports to Con- 
‘gress provide a sweeping year-by-year chronicle of our progressive development from 13 
. states into a mighty republic . ... Now, for the first time, we have a complete collection . 

Of particular value in a work: of this prn is te exhaustive 79-page (double col- 
umned) conceptual and analytic index. . 


THE STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGES OF THE PRESIDENTS was prepared 
under the editorship of Fred L. Israel, Professor of American History, City College of 
New York. $45 net postpaid per set. All copies gladly sent on two-week approval. 


Published by Chelsea Hcuse-Hector, Publishers — 
in association with R: R. Bowker Co. 
Order through 


z. R.R. BOWKER COMPANY, 1180 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y., N. Y. 10036 
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Four Distinguished Free Press Paperbacks 
POLITICAL IDEOLOGY | 


Why the American Common Man Believes What He Does l 
By Robert E. Lane 


“With this volume Lane consolidates his position as a leader of his generation in the 
development of a social psychology of political life. ... He has produced our first 
sustained empirical exploration of the content, sources, and consequences of common 
political ideologies in psycho-social categories of analysis.” —Daniel Lerner, American 


Sociological Review. “ ...a fascinating document that should be read by all of us.” 
' —Andrew Hacker, The American Political Science Review 


520 pages Paper $2.95 
POLITICAL LIFE 


Why and How People Get Involved in Politics 
By Robert E. Lane 


Political Life is the first comprehensive view of popular participation in American 
democracy. It summarizes, interprets, and organizes hundreds of research studies on the 
political process as well as the theoretical literature in, the field. “ ... careful and 
thoughtful . . . Lane has produced a study that deserves to be widely used by all stu- 
dents of politics.” —Political Science Quarterly 374 pages Paper $2.45 


THE NERVES OF GOVERNMENT 
Models of Political Communication and Control 
With a New Introduction 


By Karl W. Deutsch 


A brilliant study that applies the knowledge of cybernetics to the study of government. 
“Professor Deutsch is one of the important figures in modern political science and this 
is his most significant book... it needs to be read and reread.’’—Richard A. Brody, 
The American Political Science Review. “A profound and challenging book.” 
— The Annals 334 pages Paper $2.95 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE 
A New Theory of Urban Politics 


By Edward C. Banfield 


An authoritative and scholarly study of who actually makes the decisions on vital issues 
in a large metropolitan area. Based on a study of influences—‘‘the ability to get others 
to act, think, or feel as one intends’’—-these are on-the-spot examinations of ponte 
induence in action in Chicago. “An important book.’’—The Annals 

360 pages Paper $2.95 





more from THE FREE PRESS > 
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A new edition of a highly praised text 


READER IN PUBLIC OPINION AND COMMUNICATION 
Second Edition 


Edited by Bernard Berelson, Vice-President of The Population Council, 
and Morris Janowitz, University of Chicago 


Now completely revised and updated, this noted reader in the field of public opinion 
and communication presents a penetrating overview of the theory, substantive issues, 
and methodology of a rapidly expanding field. Fifty-four selections (of which more than 
half are new to this edition) are grouped in eleven major areas of investigation. 


The first edition of this book created exceptional interest as the first attempt to ` 


synthesize and collate the available concepts and propositions in the rapidly growing 
literature on public opinion and communication. This new edition brings the work up to 
date and incorporates the attempts at synthesizing that have been made in the in- 
tervening years. Special attention is given to comparative and cross-national analysis, 


CONTENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


THEORY OF PUBLIC OPINION. George Carslake Thompson, James Bryce, A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Harold D. Lasswell, Herbert Blumer, Daniel Katz. FORMATION OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
Walter Lippmann, Seymour M. Lipset, Bruno Bettelheim, Morris Janowitz, Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, Hazel Gaudet. IMPACT OF PUBLIC OPINION ON PUBLIC POLICY. 
A. V. Dicey, V. O. Key, Jr., Bernard C. Cohen. THEORY OF COMMUNICATION, Charles H. 
Cooley, George Herbert Mead, Edward Sapir, Robert E. Park, Harold D. Lasswell. 
COMMUNICATION MEDIA: STRUCTURE AND CONTROL. Raymond B. Nixon and Jean Ward, 
Wilbur Schramm, Zechariah Chafee, Federal Communications Commission. COM- 
MUNICATION CONTENT. Harold D. Lasswell, Bernard Berelson, Ernst Kris, Nathan Leites, 
Kurt Lang, Gladys Engel Lang, Harold L. Wilensky. COMMUNICATION AUDIENCES, Gary 
Steiner, Raymond A. Bauer, Ithiel de Sola Pool, Lewis Dexter, Frederick Barghoorn. 
COMMUNICATION EFFECTS, W. W. Charters, Carl I. Hovland, Arthur Lumsdaine, Fred D. 
Sheffield, Edward A. Shils, Morris Janowitz, Hilde Himmelweit, Elihu Katz, Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, Kurt Lang, Gladys Engel Lang, Joseph T. Klapper. PUBLIC OPINION, COM- 
MUNICATION AND DEMOCRATIC OBJECTIVES. Bernard Berelson, Edward A. Shils, The 
Commission on Freedom of the Press, The Royal Commission on The Press. TOWARD 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS. Gabriel A. Almond, Sidney Verba, Alex Inkeles, Raymond A. 
Bauer, Edgar H. Schein, Lucian W. Pye. RESEARCH METHODS. Herbert H. Hyman, Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld, Carl I. Hovland, Arthur W. Kornhauser, Charles E. Osgood, Wilbur 
Schramm, William McPhee, Lloyd Rudolph and Susanne H. Rudolph. ; 

È 1966 800 pages $9.95 
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DOMESTIC SOURCES OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Edited by James N. Rosenau, Rufgers University 


Published for the Center of International Studies, Princeton University. 


This collection of interrelated papers is the first multidisciplinary approach to the study 
of the influence of domestic factors on the formulation and conduct of foreign policy. 
Experts from several disciplines—sociology, political science, and psychology——discuss 
such topics as voting and foreign policy, mass communications and foreign policy, and 
the significance of interest groups. Among the contributors are Bernard C. Cohen, 
Scott Greer, Theodore J. Lowi, Herbert McClosky, Lester W. Milbrath, and Warren 
E. Miller, . Spring, 1967 352 pages (approx.) $7.50 (tent.) 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS AND FOREIGN POLICY 
A Reader in Research and Theory 


Edited by James N. Rosenau, Rutgers University 


With 55 selections from some of the most important work in the field of international 
politics and foreign policy, this comprehensive reader presents a remarkably broad 
range of contemporary theory and theoretical approaches. Included are selections from 
: the work of Gabriel A. Almond, Arthur Lee Burns, Karl Deutsch, Harold Guetzkow, 
Morton Kaplan, Charles A. McClelland, Hans J. Morgenthau, Richard C. Snyder, 
Harold Sprout, Arnold Wolfers, Quincy Wright, and others. — 

1961 511 pages $8.95 


FOREIGN POLICY DECISION-MAKING 
An Approach to the Study of International Politics 


Edited by Richard C. Snyder, Northwesfern University, 
H. W. Bruck, and Burton Sapin 


The intellectual foundations and strategies for a science of international politics are 
examined by the editors through a study of the decision-making process. Drawing on 
the work and methods of scholars outside the field of political science, they provide 
new concepts and approaches for study in international politics. 

1962 281 pages $6.50 
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URBAN GOVERNMENT 


A Reader in Administration and Politics 
Edited by Edward C. Banfield, Harvard University 


e 

“As Banfield puts it, ‘most textbooks on state and local government are preoccupied 
with what experts think ought to be the case; this one is occupied with what really is 
the case.’ ... The work of Editor Banfield in selecting and organizing the sixty-six 
items has produced the most impressive evidence to date of the new forces at work in 
the field of urban government and politics. It seems sure to be given a warm reception 
by teachers in the field.” —The Journal of Politics 

1961 640 pages $8.50 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS 
A Reader 


Edited by Harry Eckstein, Princeton University, and 
David E. Apter, University of California, Berkeley 


An impressive demonstration of the comparative method with contributions from 50 
authorities. Totalitarianism and autocracy, constitutional government, electoral sys- 
tems, political parties, pressure groups, and political development and change are among 
the topics discussed. In addition, a special section on non-Western governments ex- 
amines recent developments in Africa, India, Southeast Asia, Latin America, and Israel. 

i 1963 856 pages $12.50 


POLITICAL THOUGHT SINCE WORLD WAR Ii 


Critical and Interpretive Essays 
Edited by W. J. Stankiewicz, University of British Columbia 


With contributions from Raymond Aron, Lewis Coser, Irving Howe, W. Y. Elliot, 
Daniel Bell, Sidney Hook, Morris Ginsberg, and others, this distinguished volume 
provides a broad picture of the current state of discussion on the traditional issues of 
political ideologies. “. . . a highly stimulating analysis of Western political thought... 
scrutinizes ideological developments in the West and other parts of the world . . . com- 
bines awareness of topical issues with profound insights into the philosophical ingre- 
dient of the various political trends.”—-Kultura (Paris) 

1964 471 pages $8.95 


THE AMERICAN POLITY 
By William C. Mitchell, University of Oregon 


In a systematic manner, this book applies the insights of the behavioral sciences to the 
American political system. The author combines Talcott Parsons’ structural-functional 
analytical methods with empirical data from recent political science research to provide 
an accurate portrait of our political system in all its dimensions. 

1962 448 pages $10.95 
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CONGRESSMEN AND THE ELECTORATE 
Elections for the U.S. House and the President, 1920-1964 


By Milton Q Cummings, Jr., Johns Hopkins University 


This is the first thorough analysis of the way Americans have voted for the President 
and for Congressmen from 1920 to 1964. Overall conclusions about American voting 
habits are drawn from considerations which include split-ticket voting, incumbent 
Congressmen and the electoral verdict, policy and personality differences between 
presidential and congressional tickets of the same party, and minor parties. 

Just Published 304 pages $5.95 


. KNOWLEDGE AND POWER 


Essays of Science and Government 
Edited by Sanford A. Lakoff, The State University of New York, Stony Brook 


Knowledge and Power presents fifteen authoritative selections that explore the many 
questions arising from the rapidly expanding partnership of government and science. 
Daniel S. Greenberg, McGeorge Bundy, Stanley J. Reiser, Carl W. Fischer, Harvey 
Brooks, and Alan T. Waterman are among the distinguished contributors. 

1966 550 pages $9.95 


THE ELITE IN THE WELFARE STATE 


By Piet Thoenes, International Institute of Social Studies, The Hague 
Edited by J. A. Banks 
Translated from the Dutch by J. E. Bingham 


The core of Dr. Thoenes’ analysis is the conflict between the underlying assumptions 
of the modern welfare state with regard to political equality and the commonweal, and 
the use by the welfare state of an elite of trained personnel to execute this democratic 
policy. As the editor points out, “Dr. Thoenes is arguing a case not for the sociological 
study of political behavior but for the conscious development of a sociology designed to 
be politically relevant and effective.” 1966 . 256 pages $6.95 


COMMUNITY INFLUENTIALS 


The Elites of Atlanta 
By M. Kent Jennings, University of Michigan 


Focusing on three groups—those with defined political roles, those who are perceived 
to be influentials, and those occupying major economic positions—this study investi- 
gates patterns of political influence in Atlanta, Georgia. “Commands attention... 
Jennings has made some important findings.”—-The Administrative Science 


_ Quarterly 1964 224 pages $5.50 


Available at your bookstore or directly from... 
TH Ẹ FREE PRES A Division of The Macmillan Company 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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Important texts 


. Aw 
in U. 5. Government... 


In preparation . . 


THE FIFTY STATES and Their Local Governments 


JAMES W. FESLER, Editor, Yale University, KARL A. BOSWORTH, University of 
Connecticut, DAYTON D. McKZAN, University of Colorado, HARVEY C. MANS- 
FIELD, Columbia University, ROBERT L. MORLAN, University of Redlands, ALLAN 
R. RICHARDS, Louisiana State University, VICTOR G. ROSENBLUM, Northwestern 
University, YORK WILLBERN, Indiana University. ' 

A revision and substantial expansion of THE 48 STATES, on which six of the present 
authors collaborated. Its focal concezn is the capacity of state and local governments to 
exercise power responsibly, democratically, intelligently, and efficiently. 

Knopf, Spring 1967; about 650 pages; $8.50 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS ~ 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


by MALCOLM E. JEWELL, University of Kentucky 
and SAMUEL A. PATTERSON, University of Iowa 


A wide-ranging survey of the legislative process in this country as it can be studied 
in Congress and the fifty state legislatures. The authors view the legislature as a sys- 
tem that performs certain functions in and fills certain needs of the larger political 
system. 

Random House, July 1966; 608 pages; $7.95 


Just published... 
POLITICAL BEHAVIOR IN AMERICA 
ew Directions 
Edited by HEINZ EULAU, Stanford University 


A major collection of significant readings on political behavior in the United States, 
illustrating important trends in research and in the development of theory and 
methodology. This is a companicn volume to Professor Eulau’s THE BEHAVIORAL ~Y 
PERSUASION IN POLITICS (a Random House Study in Political Science). ` 
Random House, 1966; 455 pages; $4.95 paperbound; $6.95 hardbound 


CHALLENGE TO THE CITIES 


An Approach to a Theory of Urban Leadership 


by HENRY W. MAIER, Mayor of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Random House, 1966; 221 pages; $2.50 paperbound; $3.95 hardbound . 


in Introduction to Political Science 
Recently published... 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


An Approach to a Theory of Urban Leadership 


Edited by JOHN C. WAHLKE, University of Iowa and 
ALEX N DRAGNICH, Vanderbilt University 


A collaborative effort by eight specialists, this new text combines description of 
political systems with analysis of the nature of political science. itself. The resulting 
perspective affords a broad, systematic, and unified introduction to the whole field 
of political science. 


Random House, May 1966; 624 pages; $7.95 -$ 
For further information, write to 


RANDOM HOUSE & ALFRED A. KNOPF, Ine. 
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for your courses . Nai 


in International Relations... 
Ready in January ...the Fouth Edition of 


POLITICS AMONG NATION S 
The Struggle for Power and Peace 
by HANS J. MORGENTHAU, University of Chicago 


Professor Morgenthau appraises the fateful struggle of sovereign states for power and 
peace in our time in what is still the most comprehensive and useful survey in the 
field of contemporary international polities. 

Knopf, January 1967; 672 pages; $7.95 


THE STAGES OF POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
by A. F. K. ORGANSKI, The University of Michigan 
A study in comparative politics which follows the modern nation, showing how and 
why political institutions change from birth to death and concentrating in particular 
on the contribution of politics to economic development. 
Knopf, 1965; 256 pages; $3.95 


CRISIS AND CONTINUITY IN 
WORLD POLITECS Readings in International Relations 
Edited by GEORGE A. LANYI and WILSON C. McWILLIAMS, both of Oberlin College 


An important new anthology of extraordinary range and scope, offering significant 
readings on the abiding issues of international relations by writers irom Machiavelli 
to the foremost contemporary scholars and commentators. 

Random House, 1966; 768 pages; $4.95 


THE MIGHT OF NATIONS: second Editjon 
World Politics in Our Time 
by JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Hunter College of The City University of New York 


The revised and updated edition of the text which won the 1964 Bancroft Prize in 
International Relations. The major problems of international politics, organization, 
and law are covered, including such recent developments as the liquidation of the 
African colonies, disarmament negotiations, and the UN financial crisis. 

Random House, 1965; 460 pages; $6.95 


in Soviet Studies... 
Recently published . . 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
SOVIET UN KON Revised Edition 


Edited by ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN, University of Pennsylvania 


A new edition in paperback of a comprehensive collection of readings on Soviet foreign 
policy since 1917. The present revision includes selections on the USSR-Cuba dispute, 
the nuclear test-ban treaty, and the changing Soviet attitude toward India. 

Random House, 1966; 458 pages; $4.95 paperbound 


THE SOVIET P OLITICAL SYSTEM An Interpretation 
by ALFRED G. MEYER, The University of Michigan 
Random House, 1965; 512 pages; $5.95 


In preparation .. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
OF THE SOVIET UNION Revised Edition 


- by LEONARD SCHAPIRO 
February 1967 V176 $1.65 


The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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ie Important texts 


in Comparative Government ere 
Just published . 


DOCUMENTS ON MAJOR + 4. 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS a 


by RANDOLPH L. BRAHAM, The City College of The City University of New York 


Brings: together. (either complete or in carefully edited excerpts) the constitutions, 
electoral Jaws, most recent party programs, and post-World War II election results of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and the USSR. Compact, while comprehensive, it can - 
be used with any standard comparative government text. 

Knopf, October 1966; 224 pages; $2.45 


Winner of the 1965 Woodrow Wilson EEE a <6 a: ; 
BRITISH POLITICS IN THE ae ooog 
COLLECTIVIST AGE a ee 
_ by SAMUEL H. BEER, Harvard University - 
Knopf, 1965; 384 pages; $5.95 


PATTERNS OF GOVERN MENT a : i 


The Major Political Systems of Europe 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 


by SAMUEL H. BEER and ADAM B. ULAM, Harvard University, 
HARRY ECKSTEIN and NICHOLAS WAHL, Princeton University, 
and HERBERT.J. SPIRO, University of Pennsylvania 


Random House, 832 pages; 18 takles and figures; $7. 95 _ 
and to supplement 


In preparation . 


LYNDON J OHNSON AND THE GREAT SOCIETY i Y 
American Liberalism in the 1960's. : ; . 
Edited by MARVIN E. GITTLEMAN and DAVID MARMELSTEIN 
April 1967 V152 $2.45 

In preparation .. 


THE POLITICS OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
by CHARLES V. HAMILTON, Lincoin University 


This incisive study of Negro civil rights in America stresses the inadequacy of “tradi- 
am political processes and the necessity of innovation for coping with civil rights 


Spring 1967; PS59 about 192 pages; about $1. 95° 


Recently published .. 


RULE 9: POLITICS, ADMINISTRATION AND CIVIL RIGHTS 
by NORMAN C. THOMAS, The University of Michigan PS57 ay 95 


COURTS AND RIGHTS Second Edition, Revised 
The American Judiciary in Aetion 
by JOHN ROCHE, Brandeis University PS36 $1.95 


In preparation ... - i 

THE CHANGING UNITED NATIONS | a wi 
by INIS L. CLAUDE, JR., University of Michigan | <. = 
January 1967; PS58 about 192 pages; about $1.95 


For further information, write to 


RANDOM HOUSE & ALFRED A. KNOPF, ine: 
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in Political Theory... 
POLITICAL MAN AND SOCIAL MAN 


Readings in Political Philosophy 
Edited by ROBERT PAUL WOLFF, Columbia University 
Random House, 1966; 512 pages; $4.95 paperbound 


TOWARD A GENERAL THEORY 
OF THE FIRST AMENDMENT 


by THOMAS I. EMERSON 
ne February 1967 V379 $1.65 Paperbound 


` In preparation ... for your professional library 


THE POLITICS OF LOCAL CONSENSUS 
IN FRANCE b, MARK KESSELMAN, Columbia University 


‘One of the very few attempts in any language to study French local government from a 
political, as opposed to an administrative, viewpoint. Professor Kesselman not only 
comes to some surprising conclusions about French local government, but also casts 
new light on its national politics. 

Knopf, Spring 1967; about 256 pages; about $4.95 


your texts... 


THE ARROGANCE OF POWER 
‘ by Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
oad December 1966 V378 $1.95 


POWER AND IMPOTENCE 
The Failure of American Foreign Policy — 
by EDMUND STILLMAN and WILLIAM PFAFF 
February 1967 V374 $1.95 


ATOMIC DIPLOMACY 
Hiroshima and Pottsdam 
_ by GAR ALPEROWITZ - 
February 1967 V365 $2.45 


_ EXPECTANT PEOPLES 
Nationalism and Development 
by THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES FIELD STAFF 
under the editorship of K. H. SILVERT 
Febrnary 1967 V359 $1.95 


THE CHINA READER 
In Three Volumes 
Edited by FRANZ SCHURMAN and ORVILLE SCHELL 
Spring 1967 V375-77 each et 95 

Just published . 


NATO AND EUROPE 
H by GENERAL ANDRE BEAUFRE 
V59 $1.65 


The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York: 10022 
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face with. 
the dynamik = 


growth: of he 


publishing history... 


r An indispensable guide to contemporary languagé and 
x usage—the dictionary that cites such current expressions 
as Solid South, Baghdad Pact, and electoral vote-—the 
most authoritative reference book for professional and, 
personal use. 


This entirely new dictionary, prepared by a staff. of 
more than 350 of the world’s leading scholare, educators, g- 
linguists, and lexicographers will meet every need for S 
clear understanding and effective communication. 


Extensive research and scholarship have produced dis- 
tinctive features which cannot be found together in | any 
. other reference ‘work: 


260,000 entries and 1630 illustrations 
—A COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 64 pages 


of new four-color maps and a 27,000-entry gazetteer 


- —4 BILINGUAL FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTION- 
ARTES—French, Spanish, Italian, and German 


_ —Geographical names with location, size, population yl 


This > remarkable” —Biographical names f 
book’ wi Il: ‘fi il. —Titles and characters in literature, art, and music 
( Ur “most - a —Characters in legend and mythology 
o exactt ng needs —Names of the stars, constellations, and comets 
© foran up-to-date; ~ —Biblical names and where found in the Bible 
i ; authoritative, — Foreign words and phrases often used in English 
useful, dic tionary’ ; l Py 
; - of: the ` The scope of THE RANDOM HOUSE DICTIONARY « 
poe E ngli sh | language. OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE furnishes a single 4 


=e volume reference center for school or home use. This re- 
i markable dictionary is available at half the cost of exist- 
ing unabridged dictionaries. $25.00 


For. further information, write to 


É 501-Madison Avenue 
New York, 10022 
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From ST. MARTIN’S 
Politics in France | 
1946-1958 


_ By Duncan MacRae, Jr. 


“A statistical dude of.voting in the French National keni which the ~- 
author relates to party structure, constituency voting behavior, and social 
structure. His findings reveal two political subsystems with contrasting. 
views: consensus in the Assembly and dissenśus and protest outside. 

Spring 1967. About 420 pp. $10.00 tent. 


Influencing Voters. 
‘A Study of Campaign Rationality 
By Richard Rose: 
A novel study of the relationships among professional campaigners, party 
and pressure’ group leaders, and the electorate in which the author employs 


a rigorous analytic model to test the claims of persuaders that they prac- 
tice “scientific” exercise of influence. 


Spring 1967. About 335 pp. $5. 95 tent. 


The British General. Election 
m of 1966 -> 
By David E. Butler and Anthony King 
This valuable study examines the first 17 months of Mr. Wilson’s Govern- 
ment, discusses the problems of timing the 1966 election, and describes the 


campaign in detail at both the national and constituency levels. 
_ Spring 1967. About 320 Pp. $10. 00 tent. 


St. Martin’s Series in American Politics 


The Presidency 
By Grant McConnell 


A coherent exposition of the modern. presidency as it has emerged through 
the long term of American history, and especially as it has been trans- 
formed -in the years since the Depression. 

Paper. Spring 1967. About 125 pp. $1.50 tent. 


The New Congress Stephen K. Bailey $1.50 © ` 


Political Parties in the United States ` 
i Allan P, Sindler $1.50 
The Convention and the Conitition 
David G. Smith $1.75 


College, Department 
ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 
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PRESIDENTIAL GREATNESS: 


The Image and the Man from George Washington to the Present ty 


THOMAS A. BAILEY, Stanford University 

“I have read it all with unflagging interest and parts of it more than oncg . . . Three 
notable virtues mark the book . . . fresh insights . . . plain-spoken candor .. . emphasis 
upon a right balance between intellect and character as essential to presidential emi- 
nence...” ALLAN NEVINS 


“Delightful and astonishing.” ELIOT FREMONT-sMITH, The New York Times* 
“A deeply informed, original, and lively presentation of the Presidency, filled with free- 
wheeling judgments that will alternately delight and outrage you.” ERIC F. GOLDMAN 


* “In our time, greatness has been bestowed on those who were judged forceful innovators a 
and who strengthened the office by using their powers to the full... yet as Thomas A. N 
Bailey points out in his exhaustive, funny, provocative and absolutely absorbing book, the 
criteria of innovation and strengthening of the Presidential office are hardly fair. . .. Mr. 
Bailey examines every imaginable criterion for Presidential greatness—43 categories in all 

-—as well as numerous factors (e.g., tallness) that seem to accompany the judgment of 
greatness. Along the way, he deflates some long-held myths, one of them being that great 
events call forth great men.” 

Now Available 368 pages paperback $3.95 


LEADING CONSTITUTIONAL DECISIONS, 13th edition 


ROBERT E. CUSHMAN, National Historical Publications Commission, in collaboration t 
with ROBERT F. CUSHMAN, New York University V 


With decisions as recent as the 1966 Voting Rights case, the thirteenth edition of this highly 
successful and widely adopted text is the most complete and up-to-date of the smaller 
casebooks. 


Now Available 585 pages paperback $3.95 


CASES IN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW, 1964-1966 ; 


ROBERT F. CUSHMAN 


The first of a series of inexpensive supplements, designed to bring CUSHMAN AND CUSHMAN: 
Cases in Constitutional Law and all other casebooks fully up to the minute. 


November 1966 80 pages paperback 


SPs, Appleton-Century-Crofts 


= 
$5) Division of Meredith Publishing Company 
a 4 
440 Park Avenue South, New York 10016 
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A SECOND FEDERALIST: Congress Creates a Government 


A Edited by CHARLES S. HYNEMAN, Indiana University; and GEORGE W. CAREY, 


Georgetown University 

A superbly edited compilation of the Congressional debates from 1789 to 1824. Abridged 
and excerpted from the Annals of Congress, the most complete record of what was said and 
done by Congfess in its first four decades. These early controversies provide a fuller under- 
standing of many of the arguments current in American political life. 


December 1966 344 pages paperback 


SOURCES IN MODERN EAST ASIAN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Edited by THEODORE McNELLY, University of Maryland 


A collection of source materials on the recent history, politics, ideologies, and international 
relations of China, Japan, Korea, and Vietnam, correlated with standard textbooks on the 
subject. Introductory notes at the beginnings of chapters and headnotes for the selections 
provide a summary of recent Far Eastern history and an understanding of the significance 
and interrelationships of the readings. The volume includes political manifestoes, constitu- 
tional documents, principal treaties, and selections from the writings of Sun Yat-sen, Mao 
Tse-tung, Shigeru Yoshida, Hu Shih, Dean Acheson, ex-Emperor Pu Yi, and others. Timely 
maps and a list of books for additional reading are included. 


April 1967 320 pages illustrated paperback 


WORLD TENSIONS: Conflict and Accommodation 


ELTON ATWATER, KENT FORSTER, and JAN S. PRYBYLA, all of the Pennsylvania 
State University 

To introduce the student with no previous training to contemporary world problems; to 
provide an understanding of the complex issues behind international conflict, tension and 
war; and to furnish an analytical framework in which to study world affairs, are only some 
of the aims of this volume. Written by an historian, political scientist and economist, it 
utilizes an interdisciplinary approach focusing on key problems, concepts, functions, as 
well as methods of ameliorating confiicts. It conveys a sense of immediate relevancy by 
using actual practices of such governments as India, China, the U.S.S.R. and United States 
to illustrate how ideologies are adjusted—and perverted—in practical politics. Each chapter 
features a series of both western and non-western views on the issues under discussion. 


. Students are shown how to prepare a State Department “Position Paper” on any inter- 
national issue, and selected bibliographies round out each chapter. 


April 1967 400 pages Illustrated Paperback 


THE SUPREME COURT AND FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS, 2nd edition 


GEORGE W. SPICER, University of Virginia 
A remarkably incisive brief critical anzlysis of the Supreme Court as a guardian of American 
civil liberties. The long-awaited revision of this highly regarded study contains additional 
chapters on civil and criminal procedure and retains the useful summary analysis at the end 
of each chapter. 

January 1967 288 pages paperback 


H 


Division of Meredith Publishing Company 


440 Park Avenue South, New York 10016 


Appleton-Century-Crofts AcC 
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GOVERNMENT IN. 
THE UNITED STATES 


Webb S. Fiser, State University - 
of New York at Albany; . 

Stuart Gerry Brown, 

University of Hawaii; - 

John S. Gibson, Tufts University 


Coming this Spring! This textbook 
surveys concisely but comprehen- 
sively the framework of the 
American governmental system. 
Intergovernmental relations are 
developed as cooperative action 
between levels of government rather 
than as compartmentalized 
treatments of federal, state and 
local systems. Going beyond 
discussion of politics, parties, and. 
pressure groups, this book shows 
how the political process unfolds 
around concrete policy issues in 
the context of changing historical 
developments. 


Particular attention is given to 

such currently important problems 
as urban renewal, metropolitan 
areas, poverty, race relations, law ` 
enforcement, agriculture, and 
education. The chapter on science 
and government and those on the 
international scene create a sense 

of student involvement in America’s 
place in the world order. 


1967. ‘About 795 pages. $8.50 


1 
4 
i 
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Forthcoming, recent 


PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


John M. Pfiffner, University of 
Southern California; and 
Robert Presthus, 

University of Oregon 


Coming this Spring! A standard for 
over three decades, this textbook <4 
examines administration at all 
levels of government. The book 
integrates traditional 
descriptive-institutional materials 
of administrative science with 
behavioral analyses of 
administration in action. It 
analyzes such aspects of 
administration as its historical 
and institutional framework, the 
separation of powers, the role of 
executives (particularly that of 
the specialist in modern 
administration), and the problem 
of obtaining superior talent in 
government. 


This Edition covers decision-making 
and the data-processing revolution, 
and discusses the new human- 
relations approach—incorporating 
recent research into group behavior, 
individual motivation, and 
leadership dynamics. 


Fifth Edition, 1967. About 530 ~A 
pages. $8:00 


The Ronald Press Company 
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and popular titles 


STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Russell M. Ross, University of lowa; 
and Kenneth F. Millsap, 
California State College at Long Beach 


This recently published text provides a thor- 
ough treatment of the various governmental 
activities of the fifty states and their local gov- 
ernmental units. Although its predominant 
emphasis is on the administrative aspects of 


. state and local government, the book also 


presents considerable material on the structure 
of governmental units in the United States be- 
low the nationa: level. The role the counties 
play, the position of the municipalities and 
special districts, and the peculiar problems of 
metropolitan areas are all examined in detail. 
In addition, the importance of intergovern- 
mental coordination is stressed, as is-the 
growing relationship between the national 
government and the local governments of 
America. 


1966, 705 pp., illus. 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Paul Buckholts, 
Eastern Michigan University 


$8.50 


Recently Published! This text provides a sys- 
tematic approach to political geography for 
students of geography or related fields. The 


' focus is on the internal aspects of political 


geography since the author feels that there 
must be emphasis on relationships within a 
state before one attempts a meaningful explor- 
ation of the inzernational aspects. The book 
selectively chooses events of history to disclose 
aspects of political geography which.empha- 


INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


‘Donald C. Blaisdell, 
The City College 
of the University of New York 


Recently Published! This textbook acquaints 
the student with the theory and practice in the 
field of international organization. It will also 
serve to identify problems in international or- 
ganization and open fresh paths for further 
inquiry. The kinds of structures the govern- 
ments of the world’s nation-states have agreed 
to establish, their procedures, staffs, and fi- 
nances are examined together with methods for 
meeting threats or breaches of the peace and 
acts of aggression. Analyzes the success of 
these organizations in maintaining the peace, 
promoting respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, and dealing with problems 
of general welfare throughout the world. 
Questions at the end of each chapter are de- 
signed to raise new points about old problems. 


1966. 531 pp. $7.50 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


Earl R. Rolph and George.F. Break 
—bcth University of California, 
Berkeley 


This thoroughly class tested textbook sets forth 
the theoretical and technical issues in public 
finance involved at all levels of government. It 
effectively demonstrates how economic intelli- 
gence can be applied to illuminate the prob-. 
lems of public finance; provides a descriptive- 
historical analysis of government finance today 


. and its role in the economy. The various tax 


size both its continuity and the variety of © 


approaches taken to it. How man, as a political 
animal, controls and affects or is influenced by 
his environment—never alone but in relation 
to other and cifferent environments—is the 


man’s attitudes play key roles. 


1966, 534 pp., illus. $9.00 


main theme; in this approach, feebnclogy. and 


resources available to the government are pre- 
sented in detail. Book draws mainly on Amer- 
ican experience .in fiscal affairs, but evidence 
from other countries is incorporated where 
applicable. Current social security programs, 
the problems arising from the rapid growth of 
metropolitan regions, and fiscal theory and 
policy are examined in detail. 


1961. 586 pp., illus. $7.50 


<... 15 East 26% Street / New York.N.Y. 10010- 
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House vs. Senate 
Conflict in the Appropriations Process 


by Jeffrey L. Pressman 


In 1962 what appeared to be a persənal feud between Senator Carl Hayden and 
Representative Clarence Cannon resulted in a deadlock in the appropriations mea- 
sures of Congress. In interviewing many of the congressmen involved in the deadlock, 
the author found that what appeared t> have been the result of a personal vendetta 
was more an outcropping of deep-rooted conflicts within the powerful machinery of 
the many committees responsible fo- appropriating government funds. Here he 
analyzes some of the more significant suggestions for reform which have come from 
within and outside of Congress. $4.50 


The Sharing of Power in a Psychiatric Hospital . 
by Robert Rubenstein and Harold D. Lasswell 


A pioneer in n political science and a psychoanalyst join forces to analyze an experi- 
ment in power sharing in the Yale Psychiatric Institute, a smal! hospital for the 
severely disturbed. Designed to give patients a greater voice in the decision-making 
process, the innovations and their effects are relevant to probienis of power devolu- 
tion in many other institutions. i $10.00 


Socialist Parties in Postwar Japan 
by Allan B. Cole, George O. Totten, and Cecil H. Uyehara 


A companion to The Social Democratic Movement in Prewar Japan, this volume deals 
with the progress of the socialist movement in Japan since World War ll, examining 
its organization, theory, and policies. Together these volumes comprise the most 
comprehensive work yet to appear on the party that has played a major role in Japa- 
nese politics since the early twentieth century. The Social Democratic Movement in 
Prewar Japan; by George Oakley Tonen; ni. : each $12.50 


inaueianienal Aid to Thailand 
The New Colonialism? 
by Ronald C. Nairn 


S 


The author attributes the failure of two international aid projects in Thailand to atti- 
tudes and methods which differed little from the earlier activities of colonial powers. 
Among the factors he finds to have contributed to the ineffectiveness of United Na- 
tions efforts to import Western skills and ideas are the technicians’ virtual lack of 
Thai language training and poor preparation for the physical and cultural engia 
ment. A 


available thraugh your bookstore 


Yale University Press 
New Havea and London BG 


in Canada: McGill University Press. 
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Arms and Influence 
by Thomas C. Schelling 


Continuing his analysis begun in earlier works, Thomas Schelling discusses how, in 
this age of nuclear weapons, military capabilities, real or imagined, are used as 
bargaining power. “It is a great comfort to know that a man can put in years of ser- 
vice as a full-fledged ‘military intellectual,’ enmeshed in policy and argument at a 
high governmental altitude, and still emerge from it as wise and witty as Thomas C. 
Schelling. . .. Arms and Influence has produced an exemplary text on the interplay of 
national purpose and military force. ”—Eric Larrabee, Book Week. “The views pre- 
sented in this book may well provide the intellectual foundation for the dominant 
mode of thinking in our military and diplomatic services today."—Science. “This is 
a brilliant and hard-headed book. it will frighten those who prefer not to dwell on the 
unthinkable and infuriate those who have taken refuge in stereotypes and moral 
attitudinizing.”—Gordon A. Craig, New York Times Book Review. $7.50 


Political Oppositions in Western Democracies 
edited by Robert A. Dahl 


Robert Dahl and nine collaborators analyze the role of the opposition in Austria, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
and the United States. In introductory and concluding chapters, My. Dah! compares 
the patterns of opposition in these countries and speculates about the future. On the 
basis of this evidence he carries forward the theory of a pluralistic society which he 
has explored in earlier books such as Who Governs? His collaborators are Samuel 
Barnes, Hans Daalder, Frederick Engelmann, Alfred Grosser, the late Otto Kirch- 
heimer, Val R. Lorwin, Allen Potter, Stein Rokkan, and Nils Stjernquist. $10.00 


available through your bookstore 
Yale University Press 

New Haven and London BB 

in Canada: McGill University Press 





‘A Major Text 


The Consent of the Governed, Second Edition a 
v ay 


By John C. Livingston and Robert G. Thompson, both of Sacramento State College 


A theoretical approach to the study of American government, this introductory ¢ext has been 
‘sharpened and clarified by establishing, in the first four chapters, the democratic frame of reference 

7 needed before proceeding to an examination of American practices and institutions. The authors 
begin with the premise that the perspectives of democratic theory and the problems of ‘‘mass 

- democracy” provide the most adequate framework for an introductory treatment of American | 
government. They then pose meaningful questions about the nature of. democracy and present 
their own answers as well as those propounded by liberal, conservative, and “brokerage” theory. 
1966, 591 pages, $7.50 i 


«+e and for Supplementary Reading f w 


The Democratic Party in 
American Politics - 


By Ralch M. Goldman, San Francisco State 
College 


A vivid eccount of the origins and Eaceamant 
_ of the Eemocratic party throughout American 
` History. 


1966, 150 pages, paper, $1.50 


Presidential Leadership: 


` Personality and Political Style .. 


By Erwin C. Hargrove, Brown University 


This is a comparative study of two types of 
20th-certury American Presidents—Presi- 
-dents of Action and Presidents of Restraint. 


1966, 153 pages, paper, $1.50 


Interest Groups and Lobbying 
By Abraham Holtzman, North Carolina State 
Universizy 

This book presents case studies and original 
research on interest groups in America. 


1966, 150 pages, paper, $1.50 


The Republican Party in . 
American Politics . 

By Charles O. Jones, University of Arizona 
The author. provides critical analysis of the 
Republican party in the American party system 
—what it is, how it developed, how it is or- 
ganized, and the direction of its future. 


1965, 160 pages, paper, $1.50 


The Supreme Court in the 
Political Process 

By Samuel Krislov, University of Minnesota 
This text examines both the internal processes 


of the Supreme Court and the major issues of 
Constitutional Law which concern it. 


1965, 160, pages, paper, $1.50 


The Role of Government in the 
American Economy 

By Emmette S. Redford, The University of 
Texas 


This book gives a brief historical introduction 
of the role of government in the economy 
from the pre-Civil War period to the present. 


1966, 160 pages, paper, $1.50 


4 


Write to the faculty service desk for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 866 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Related Texts From Macmillan | 


. The American Presidency: 
Leadership, Partisanship and Popularity 
By Stuart Gerry Brown, University of Hawaii 


This book examines Presidential leadership from the point of view of Presidential popu- 
larity. It studies popular Presideniial decisions in order to assess connections between 
leadership and popularity. The survey includes Presidents from Washington to Johnson. 


1966, 288 pages, paper, $2.50 


American Government and the Economy 


By Emmett S. Redford, The University of Texas, 
Chapters 9, 20, and 22 by Charles B. Hagan, University of Illinois 


rc” This text presents a comprehensive survey of the vast role of government in the economy. 
The authors constantly relate economic facts to political realities and urge students to 
see the government’s relation to the economy as an aspect of the total process and prob- 
lems of government. The student also learns how trends in public economic policy are 
affected by political, ideological, and administrative pressures. 


1965, 672 pages, $8.95 


Readings in the Making Of American Foreign Policy 
Edited by Andrew M. Scott and Raymond M. Dawson, University of North Carolina 


These readings give a thorough introduction to the formulation of American foreign 
policy. They cover many aspects of the foreign policy dilemma—from the current world 
situation to budgetary problems, the Intelligence community, national security, the pow- 
erful role of the military, and ‘Overseas Americans.” Both formal and informal factors 
influencing foreign policy decisions are considered—-Congress and its committees as 
well as an. election or an interest group. The readings reflect the views of men in and out 

of goverriment. i 


1965, 576 pages, $7.95 


American Constitutional Law, Second Edition 
by Rocco J. Tresolini, Lehigh University 
This revision retains significant features of the first edition, plus new cases that bring 
the book’s total to over 100. In addition, there is a new chapter on the politics of the 
court—from the selection of justices to the impact of their decisions on society. The new 
cases include historical milestones such as Cohens v. Virginia, Luther v. Borden, Dred 


Scott v. Sanford (only briefly mentioned in the first edition), and the most recent cases 
on reapportionment, school prayers and Bible readings, sit-ins, and many others. 


1965, 781 pages, $8.95 
Teacher's Manual available gratis to those adopting the text. 
p 


Write to the faculty service desk for examinaron copies 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
866 Third Avenue New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Dialogues in Politics and Political Behavior 
Edited by EDGAR LITT, 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee’ 


Designed for the introductory course, this annotated reader stresses the ‘behavioral .: 
and cultural dimensions of political science. It integrates the contributions of empirical 
po-itical science with the classic and humanistic concerns of political man. The readings 
especially emphasize the role of political beliefs and ideologies in an appraisal of 
politics. Moreover, their application to the foundations of political democracy and the 
formation of public policy (in education) provide the mals or concepinal linage in the 


book. 


The selections are organized to convey the importance of dialogue and debate in in- 
tellectual and scholarly writings on politics. Dr. Litt has avoided presenting snippets of 
articles and books in order that the student may have enough of the author’s thesis to 
make an intelligent evaluation. He has also refrained from the “great books” approach 
predicated on the mistaken notion that only authors who lived a century ago are classi- 
cal. All of the selections reflect Dr. Litt’s efforts to relate general theory, criticism, or 
speculation and specific empirical or case studies. l l 


The book is divided into five parts; the first two deal with political beliefs and ideol- 
ogies. Readings in the remaining parts cover political resources of democratic societies, 
modern and comparative political institutions and processes, and the public policies of 
education. Each part contains four sections, with three reading selections g in each section 
prefaced by an introductory statement by the editor- 


1966, 543 pages, softbound, $3.95 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY College Division 
Glenview, Illinois Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Oakland, N.J. 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMIC CHANGE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 

The Governing of Restless Nations — 
By Charles W. Anderson, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. January. About 350 
pages; approximately $3.95 (paper). 


Here is a dynamic approach to the study of Latin - 


American politics, focusing on the most important 
problem of that continent—the struggle for eco- 
nomic and social change. The author poses the 
very real possibility that Latin America will de- 
velop on its own terms, without cataclysmic up- 
heaval. f 


CIVIL LIBERTIES IN AMERICA 
A Casebook 


By Esther C. Sweet, Tufts University. 
1966. 386 pages; $3.95 (paper). 


Current Supreme Court decisions in civil liberties 
are presented in this tightly woven casebook de- 
signed for the student with limited or no back- 
ground in law. Procedural restrictions and limita- 
tions on the power of the Court are explained to 
show how these factors underline and infiuence 
decisions. 


SOVIET INSTITUTIONS AND POLITICS 
Inside Views 


Edited by William G. Andrews, Tufts 
University. Van Nostrand Political Sci- 
ence Series, Franklin L. Burdette, Gen- 
eral Editor. 1966. 245 pages, $4.50 
(paper). 

Drawn entirely from Soviet sources, the articles in 
this collection illustrate or describe some aspect of 
the Soviet political and governmental system. In- 
traductory notes by the editor identify the author 
of a selection, explain the circumstances in which 
the statement was made, and place it in its proper 
context. 


EUROPEAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 
Second Edition : 
A Comparative Government Reader 


Edited by William G. Andrews. Van 
Nostrand Political Science Series, Frank- 
lin L. Burdette, General Editor. 1966. 
608 pages, $4.95 (paper). 


This book contains readings on the principal polit- 
ical institutions of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and the Soviet Union. Most items selected 
provide inside views of government and comple- 
ment the detached, descriptive material of most 
textbooks. Selections have been added or ex- 
panded in all the major parts to provide a better 
balance among the countries studied. 


New Perspectives in Political 


Science ¢ William G. Andrews, 
General Editor 


CONSTITUTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONALISM 1 
Second Edition 

Edited by William G. Andrews. 

1963. 200 pages, $1.50. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL PROCESS 2 


By Howard R. Penniman, Georgetown University. 
1962. 145 pages, $2.00. 


LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS IN PERSPECTIVE 3 
By Martin C. Needler, University of New Mexico. 
1963. 192 pages, $1.75. 

DICTATORSHIP AND TOTALITARIANISM 4 
Selected Readings 

Edited by Betty Brand Burch, Tufts University. 
1964, 210 pages, $1.75. 


ISSUES OF WORLD COMMUNISM 5 
Edited by Andrew Gyorgy, George Washington 
University. 1965, 264 pages, $2.50. 


POLICY AND BUREAUCRACY 6 
By Charles E. Jacob, Vassar College. 


- 1965. 217 pages, $1.95. 


NATIONALISM AND REVOLUTION 
IN THE ARAB WORLD 7 


By Hisham B. Sharabi, Georgetown University. 
1965. 176 pages, $1.95. 


THE POLITICAL BASIS OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 8 


By Robert T. Holt and John E, Turner, both of the 
University of Minnesota. 1966. 410 pages, $4.50 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE 9 


By John D. Millett, Chancellor, Ohio Board of 
Regents. Just published. $2.25. 


-AFRICAN POLITICS IN PERSPECTIVES 10 


By Dorothy Dodge, Macalester College. Just pub- 
lished. $2.75. ` 


MODERNIZATION OF THE ARAB WORLD 11 


Edited by Jack H. Thompson and Robert D. 
Reischaver, for The Journal of International Af- 
fairs, Just published. $2.95. 


a? strand 


120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY 


OF IRAN, 1500-1941: 


A Developing Nation in World Affairs 
by. Rouhollah K. Ramazani 


Professor of Government and Foreign Affairs, University of Virginia. 
6 X 91/4, xviii, 330 pp., 1966. $7.50. 


This study is the first systematic description and critical analysis of Iran’s foreign policy. 
Mr. Ramazani examines Iran’s traditional narrow foreign policy, the beginning of 
transition, as marked by the Constitutional Revolution in 1905, and the country’s recent 
attempts to modernize its political systera. He emphasizes the force of Iran’s determined 
adherence to traditional patterns and demonstrates how this has created the gulf today 
between the objectives and the means of its foreign policy. Winner of the 1964 prize 

of the American Association for Middle East Studies as "the most distinguished 
contribution to contemporary Middle East Scholarship,” The Foreign Policy of Iran 
contains valuable empirical data documenting the struggles of this developing nation 
amidst the turbulence of international power politics. In this volume Mr. Ramazani 
provides a coherent basis for further study of emergent nations and reasons for the 
considerable influence they exert now nct only in the United Nations 

but also in world politics. 


THE MIDDLE EAST | 
AND THE EUROPEAN 
COMMON MARKET 


by Rouhollah K. Ramazani 
6 X 9, xxii, 152 pp., 1964. $3.75. 


The Middle East and the European Comnon Market treats a subject hitherto 
overlooked in the confusion surrounding the operations of the EEC. The author 
discusses the probable effects of the Common Market on various exports of Middle 
Eastern countries such as oil, grain, vegetables, fruits, cotton, and tobacco. The author 
also examines the possible effects of British entry into the EEC and the reactions 

of the Middle Eastern countries toward the European Economic Community. He finds, 
paradoxically perhaps, that the countries most likely to be hard hit are the least 
antagonistic to the Market; indeed, they zre trying to associate themselves with it. 

On the other hand, those countries whick: stand to be comparatively unhurt, such as 
Egypt, are bitterly opposed. Mr. Ramazani concludes that the EEC counties must 
adopt policies designed to forward the general welfare and that Arabs should 

realize that they too must accept the responsibility of cooperation with the West. 


University Press of Virginia, Charlottesville 
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Diplomats, Scientists, and Politicians 
. The United States and the Nuclear Test Ban Negotiations 


by Harold Karan Jacobson and Eric Stein A full account of 
the negotiations that led to the 1963 Moscow test ban treaty. 
Based on extensive interviews with participants as well as on 
the public record, this study concludes that the United States 
was scientifically and politically unprepared for serious nego- 
tiations. The book illustrates the difficulties involved in at- 
tempting to control the products of modern science and 
suggests ways of surmounting some of these difficulties. 

548 pages 


Two-Person Game Theory. 
The Essential Ideas 


by Anatol Rapoport This clearly Wwiiiten book offers a guide 
to those who want to know the fundamentals of game theory. 
The author defines such concepts as “utility,” “strategy,” and 
the differences between “non-zero” and “zero-sum” games. 
His explanations open the door on a new way of seeing how 
mathematics can be applied to the study of human behavior 
_and decision-making. 
230 pages $5.00 


Patterns of Soviet “Thought p 
by Richard T. De George In tracing the development of the ; 
Soviet world view from its beginnings in Hegel, Marx, and § 
Lenin to the present; this book provides the basis for an ` Q 
understanding of Soviet policies. It reveals the ambiguities 
and mistakes that form the philosophical Achilles’ heel of 
Soviet thought and that, paradoxically, gives it eres in 

the face of facts. . . e. i 

305 pages i a : . $6.95 


Economic Crises in World Agriculture 

by Theodore W. Schultz By 1980 the world’s agricultural 
production must double if we are to raise the standard of 
living in underdeveloped countries and feed the increasing 
population. It must triple by the year 2000 to prevent world- 
wide food shortages. To date, most attempts to increase agri- 
cultural production have failed. The author proposes a theory 
of dynamic imbalance to convert traditional agriculture to 
modern agriculture. Bee 7 
122 pages ; - $3.50 - 


The University 
of Michigan Press 
ANN ARBOR 
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THE AMERICAN SYSTEM: 
A New View of Government in the United States 


By MORTON GRODZINS «© Late of the University of Chicago 4 
Edited by DANIEL J. ELAZAR ¢ Tempie University 


Theories which developed from Prcfessor Grodzins’ life-long study of the American 
system are now collected and unifed in this, his final work essentially completed 
before his death. He hypothesizes that all governmental functions are shared by all 
levels of government, and he proves his hypothesis through a multitude of specific 
examples, 


Grodzins has interpreted, clarified, and structured all available knowledge into 
a unique and highly analytical advanced text on American federalism. 


“,.. a book in the finest tradition of American political science. It is indeed what ~ 
the title claims it to be—a new view of government in the United States. And what 
is more, it is, in my opinion, a sound view.” EDWARD C. BANFIELD, Harvard 
University. 


1966 


THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC: 
An Introduction to American National Government 


MARTIN DIAMOND »•» Claremont Men’s College 
WINSTON MILLS FISK + Claremont M2n’s College 
HERBERT GARFINKEL «+ Michigan State University 


In 15 chapters THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC provides a comprehensive view 
of the American political order—a concise, factual account of the essential struc- . 
ture, functions, regulations, and powers of American government. Tt stresses the 
compatibility of the democratic and republican elements of the American system 
and emphasizes that from the outset the Constitution supplied an essentially 
democratic frame for government. Instructor’s Manual available. 


“The scholarship imbedded and embodied in this book is profound, probative, 
literate, and convincing. It is a del:ght to find a text that examines the roots and 
nuances of the American constitutional system as well as its more palpable dimen- 
sions.” VICTOR G. ROSENBLUM, Northwestern University. ` 


` 


1966 + 576 pages +» $7.50 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 
The College Department « Box 7600 + Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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PLURALIST DEMOCRACY 
IN THE UNITED STATES: 


y¥ Conflict and Consent 


ROBERT A. DAHL » Yale University 


This basic textbook traces the development of American democracy and introduces 


. tie student to an original political philosophy of American government. 


The text is organized around an historical analysis of conflict and consensus 
within a pluralist democracy. After describing the formation of the American 
pluralist democracy, Dahl discusses the political institutions and how they con- 
tribute to that democracy, examines American pluralist democracy as it functions 
in conflict, and finally assesses the influence which an individual can have on a 
pluralist democracy. 

Throughout the text Dahl integrates theories and findings of behaviorally orient- 
ed studies wherever relevant, refers to traditional sources, and quotes extensively 
from classical writings. His analysis of the behavior of a pluralist democracy in the 
presence of conflict gives an innovative dimension to the book. His development of 
this facet is supported by case studies and theoretical analyses. 

In his smoothly flowing writing style, Dahl adopts the mood and tone of a 
scholar talking directly with his readers. His use of personal references and frequent 
asides promotes a rapport and involvement on the part of the student. Dahl en- 
courages personal analysis by offering penetrating questions about the formation, 
principles, and applications of pluralist democracy, 


Part I. How and Why a Pluralist Democracy Emerged on the American Continent 


1. Conflict and Consent 
2, A Republic—If You Can Keep It 
3. The Silent Revolution: Proof of the Impossible 


an Part Il. How American Political Institutions Evolved; How They Contribute 


$F 


k 


i 
L 


to Pluralist Democracy 

. The Presidency 

. The Congress 

. The Supreme Court 

. The Other Ninety Thousand Governments 

. The Political Parties: Origins and Characteristics 
. Political Parties: Contributions to Democracy 


WO COMIN BS 


Part III. How a Pluralist Democracy Behaves in the Midst of. 


Conflict and Cleavages 
10. Conflict and Conciliation 


11. Comprehensive Change and Severe Conflict 
12. Political Polarization and Civil War 


* 13. The Conditions of Moderate Conflict 


14. Overlapping Cleavages—Low Polarization 


r W. How Political Activists Can Exert Influence i in a Pluralist Democracy 


15. Influencing the Conduct of Government 
16. Four Cases of Political Action 
17. Alternative Strategies for Political Activists 


1967 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
The College Department • Box 7600 « Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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Enatgeu announces the December 3 
- publication of a major new paperbound 
international relations text by the 
aihiot of American Foreign Policy | 

Since World War II = 


) 


r | World Politics. | 

ARUEU A 
i2 oi Revolution | | 
Gi JOHN W.SPANTER. 
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Paperbacks 






R SRR, PERR 


Teaching faculty members are invited to request examination copies of the following 
titles, which may be retained in the event that multiple orders are placed through the col- 
lege or local bookstore. Please address inquiries on official stationery to Department P 
and mention your position when replying. A complete list of Princeton Paperbacks will 


be sent on request. 


American Scientists and Nuclear Weapons 
Policy, by Robert Gilpin. #8. $2.95 


The Appeals of Communism, by Gabriel A. 


Almond. #14. $2.95 
Change, Hope, and the Bomb, by David E. 
Lilienthal. #13. $1.95 


Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin: The War They 
Waged and the Peace They Sought, by Her- 
bert Feis. #41. $3.45 


Communism and Revolution, The Strategic 
Use of Political Violence, edited by Cyril E. 
Black and Thomas P. Thornton. #15. $2.95 


The Communist Subversion of Czechoslo- 
vakia, 1938-1948, The Failure of Coexist- 
ence, by Josef Korbel. #16. $2.95 


Danger in Kashmir, by Josef Korbel. 
i #42. $2.95 


The Dynamics of Communism in Eastern 
Europe, by R. V. Burks. #44. $2.95 


From Caligari to Hitler: 4 Psychological 
History of the German Film, by Siegfried 


Kracauer. #45. $2.95 
Men and Nations, by Louis J. Halle. 
#12. $2.95 


Near Eastern Culture and Society, edited by 
T. Cuyler Young. #48. $2.95 


The Origins of Soviet-American Diplomacy, 
by Robert Paul Browder. #38. $2.95 


Poland Between East and West, Soviet and 
German Diplomacy toward Poland, 1919- 
1933, by Josef Korbel. #5. $2.95 


Politics and Culture in International History, 
by Adda B. Bozeman. #39. $2.95 


Politics of Social Change in the Middle East 
and North Africa, by Manfred Halpern. 
#17. $2.95 


The Press and Foreign Policy, by Bernard C. 
Cohen. #3. $2.95 


Strategic Intelligence for American World Pol- 
icy, by Sherman Kent. #43. $2.95 


Strategy in the Missile Age, by Bernard Brodie, 
#11. $2.95 


Stresemann and the Politics of the Weimar Re- 
public, by Henry Ashby Turner, Jr. 
#6. $2.95 


Princeton 


wey 


University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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American Government: Policies and Functions 


By LEE S. GREENE, University of Tennessee, and GEORGE S. PARTHEMOS 
University of Georgia. A basic text for courses in American govern- 
ment, this volume presents a systematic description of the formula- 
tion and functions of the major governmental policies of the United 
States. The analysis covers thoroughly: (1) the theories which 
purport to define or describe what public policy should be or which 
serve as guides to governmental policy and action; (2) the political- 
administrative process by which the policies are made; (8) the 
substantive content of policies in major areas; and (4) the basic policy 
problems confronting the nation in these areas today. 1966. xii, 452 
pages. Cloth. $6.95. 


The State of the Union: Commentaries 
on American Democracy 


By ROBERT B. DISHMAN, University of New Hampshire. This book 
offers sixty-four readings on aspects of American democracy, organ- 
ized around seven key phrases from the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion. The use of this unifying principle makes possible a sense of 
definite form and development within a text which includes many 
different views by contributors from a wide range of backgrounds— 
political science, history, economics, politics, education, sociology, 
and the arts. Twenty-eight essays by the editor throughout the text 
provide background material and clarify the points at issue. The 
volume’s comprehensive range, both of topic and opinion, makes it 
an ideal text for basic courses in American government. 1965. x, 
546 pages. Paper. $4.85. 


Ameriean Intergovernmental Relations: 


The Origins, Historical Development, and 
Current Status 


By W. BROOKE GRAVES, The American University, Washington, D.C. 
This text offers a lucid description of the origins of the American 
federal government, its development over a period of two hundred 
years, and the complex of intergovernmental relations through 
which it functions today. The author covers this network of inter- 
governmental relations thoroughly, dealing with regional and sec- 
tional levels of government as well as with federal, state, and local. 
The text has two appendices on Federal Grant-in-Aid Programs, a 
comprehensive index, and extensive bibliographies after each chapter. 
1964. xx, 984 pages. 50 tables. 20 maps, photographs, and cartoons., 
$10.95. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT ° 597 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
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* France, Germany, and the Western Alliance: 


A Study of Elite Attitudes on European 
Integration and World Politics 


By KARL W. DEUTSCH, Yale University, LEWIS J. EDINGER, Washing- . 
ton University, St. Louis, ROY C. MACRIDIS, Brandeis University, and 
RICHARD L. MERRITT, Yale University. This study, for courses in 
international politics or foreign relations, summarizes and discusses’ 
elite opinions on such questions as the future of NATO and the 
Western Alliance, arms control and disarmament, the reunification 
of Germany, and France after De Gaulle. The study is based on 
interviews conducted in France and West Germany in 1964, on 
data from Western European public opinion surveys conducted 
between 1954 and 1963, and on content analyses of the postwar 
press in four countries. 1966. 336 pages. Paper. $2.98. 


Pressure Groups in American Politics 


By H. R. MAHOOD, Memphis State University. This collection of essays 
presents both a theoretical and factual framework for a ‘‘group” 
theory of politics in America. The Introduction, by Phillip R. 
Monypenny, outlines the applicability of group theory as a way of 
understanding American politics. Other essays discuss group theory, 
the economic and social basis of group formation and growth, their 
gravitation toward and preoccupation with government, their goals, 
methods, and the extent of their influence with regard to the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial branches of government. A final essay 
examines possible methods for controlling and regulating group 
activities. 1967. About 320 pages. Paper. $2.75. 


Democracy and Elitism 


By HARRY GIRVETZ, University of California, Sania Barbara. For 
courses on the “isms” and political philosophy, this book presents 
an informative symposium on democracy and elitism. Two long 
essays by the author begin the volume, the first being a reasoned 
defense and definition of democracy, the second an evaluation of 
several important varieties of elitism, from Plato’s defense of 
philosopher kings to a new development termed ‘“‘cybernated bureauc- 
racy.” Documenting and expanding the points made in these 
essays are a group of selections drawn from recent and contem- 
porary authorities, as well as from noted political philosophers of 
the past. An Epilogue focuses the argument on the question: Do 
elitist or democratic tendencies now dominate in this country? 1967. 
368 pages. Paper. $3.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT ° 597 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
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ONENESS OR SENOS 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE 


A highly successful text which analyzes the ideological conflicts, discordant na- 
tional interests and the social and economic factors that underlie today's revolu- 
tionary transformations. Close attention is given to the problems of the under- 
developed nations—the “Third World”—and their role in today’s power struggle. 
“Of the perhaps dozen books on the subject that this reviewer has read in the past 
year, this is by far the most knowledge2zble and useful. It can be recommended 
for student, intellectual and technician alike.”—America 


650 Pages $7.25 


THE MAKING OF FOREIGN POLICY: EAST AND WEST 


KURT LONDON, George Washington University 


The author scans the policy machinery of the main protagonists of the East-West 
conflict—United States, Russia, China, Great Britain and France. Special em- 
phasis is given to the vital roles of intelligence and propaganda in the making 
and implementation of policy, and the agencies and media are carefully defined. 
368 Pages Paperbound. $1.95 


THE SOVIET ECONOMY SINCE STALIN 


HARRY SCHWARTZ 


Russia’s current economic difficulties and the reasons for them are analyzed by 
the New York Times’ specialist on Russian affairs. The continuing problem of 
Soviet agriculture and the ouster of Khrushchev are given close attention. 

256 Pages ° Paperbound ` $1.95 


LA GUARDIA COMES TO POWER: 1933 


ARTHUR MANN, Smith College 


A distinguished historian examines the significant elements of the election that 
was a turning point in the history of American urban politics. “. . . contains the 
best account of an urban election we hace ever had.”—Atlantic Monthly 


192 Pages Paperbound $1.95 


THE INTEGRATION OF POLITICAL COMMUNITIES 


KARL W. DEUTSCH, Yale University; PHILIP E. JACOB, HENRY TEUNE, 
JAMES V. TOSCANO, WILLIAM L. C. WHEATON, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Integrated political behavior at the metropolitan and international levels is 
explored in ten essays based on empizical studies in a wide range of fields, 
including communications, international] tensions, planning and regional science, 
local government, social structure, social psychology and cultural anthropology. 
314 Pages Paperbound $1.95 
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A SYSTEMS ANALYSIS OF POLITICAL LIFE 


By David Easton, University of Chicago. “Easton’s work is an 
important contribution to politics and in particular to interna- 
tional politics. It marks a point in the development of thought 
from traditional-historical and institutional approaches, through 
decision-making analyses, to an approach that makes possible an 
applied science . . . a valuable tool of analysis for the political 
scientist and, indeed, for the practitioner.’"—J. W. Burton in The 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
- 1965 507 pages : $8.95 


ELECTIONS AND THE POLITICAL ORDER 


By Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, and 
Donald E. Stokes, all of the Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. This collection of papers succeeds the au- 
thors’ The American Voter, with a change of emphasis from 
individual voting behavior to the part played by the mass elec- 
torate in political systems as a whole. The book is based on data 
obtained from surveys conducted at the Center from 1948-1960. 
In four parts: ~The Flow of the Vote; II—Voting and the Party 
System; III—Comparative Political Analysis; IV—Institutional 
Analysis. 9 
1966 400 pages _ $8.75 > 


Order from vour bookseller or 


JOHN WILEY AND SONS, Inc. 
605 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 
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Anew | 
communications network 
gives police the jump 
on fast-moving fugitives 


It takes a suspect 85 hours to drive, and 
nearly six to fly, from New York to Los 
Angeles. California is ready and waiting 
for him just four minutes after he starts. 

Reason? A fully automatic teletypewriter 
network just completed by the Bell System 
to provide better communications for law 
enforcement agencies from coast to coast. 

The new national service, known as Law 
Enforcement Teletypewriter Service or LETS, 


THAT'S A CRIME! 





cuts from days to minutes the time required 
to transmit criminal descriptions, license 
checks, bulletins and other vital police data. 

The Bell System is also working on other 
service improvements to help combat crime 


and protect the public. 


The reason is simple enough. We have 
an obligation to keep providing the best 
communications possible—for law enforce- 
ment or for you and your family at home. 


ATzeT®@ 


Bell System 


American Telephone & Tetegraph 
and Associated Companies 
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New ani Revised Political Science = 
„ Texts from Holt, Rinehart and eiaa 


% 





- ON CAPITOL HILL: Caso Studies in Legislative Process 
JOHN BIBBY, University of Wisconsin 
ROGER DAVIDSON, Dartmouth College 


Based entirely on the original research of the authors, here is a series 
of descriptive and analytical studies designed specifically to illustrate 
and illuminate certain aspects of Congressional operations and the en- 
vironment in which the legislator works. Topics treated by the au- 
thors include: the functions of Congress in the contemporary political 
system; the various phenomena of “Congressional Life”; the likely 
future roles of the national legislatures. Each of the studies is com- 
plete within itself, requires no extensive introduction by the instruc- 
tor, and can be adapted to a variety of teaching techniques or styles. 
December 1966 288 pp. $2.95 tent. (paper) 


TEACHING THE NEW SOCIAL STUDIES 
EDWIN FENTON 


More than forty reform curriculum projects in social studies are cur- 
rently under way, ranging from the program in Newton, Massachusetts 
to the govenment-sponsored study at Carnegie Tech. The principles 
of the “new revolution” include inductive teaching, sure methods of 
inquiry, and the “discovery” method, whereby a child uncovers an- 
swers by himself with teacher guidance. In Teaching the New Social 
Studies Dr. Fenton examines these and other trends, and analyzes 
curriculum programs already in action. A complete and authorita- 
tive introduction to an important educational development. 


March 1967 160 pp. $1.95 tent. (paper) 


THE GOYERNING OF MEN, Revised 
AUSTIN RANNEY, University of Wisconsin 


This crisply written survey of contemporary political science focuses 





nae RSRS 
SSE 


on the attitudes and activities of people as they engage in the political ce 
process. Makes excellent use of the many studies in public opinion and ie 
political behavior made in various nations during the past two decades. Eee 


Highly readable for both student and concerned citizen. 
1966 678 pp. $8.95 


A New Edition of an Outstanding Reference Work 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL DICTIONARY 
JACK PLANO and MILTON C. GREENBERG, 
both of Western Michigan University 















Over 1100 terms are carefully defined, each in a separate paragraph 
which sets forth the historical and the current significance of the term. 
Every entry has been revised to some degree in the new edition, and 
seventy-five new lexical items have been added. 


March 1967 448 pp. $3.95 tent. (paper) 
i . $5.95 tent. (cloth) 


. > gz Holl, Rinehart 
LE L and: Winston, Ine. 


383 Madison Avenue, 






- New, York, New York 10017 
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Japan’s Decision fae War 


RECORDS OF THE 1941 Poticy CONFERENCES _ 


Translated, edited, and with an Introduction by Nobutaka Ike. These invalu- 
able records, translated here for the first time, provide direct access to the 
thinking and planning of Japan’s highest leaders as they prepared for war. 
Recorded are 57 Liaison Conferences among Cabinet, Army, and Navy, to 
decide on foreign policy, and 5 Imperial Conferences where the Emperor rati- 
fied key decisions. January. $8.50 


Mao Tse-tung in Opposition, 1927-1935 


John E. Rue. This is a new examination and interpretation of the most critical 
period in Mao’s career, when he worked out the-essential elements of his revo- 
lutionary strategy—the hard core of the policies and pronouncements emanat- - 
ing from Peking today. Included in the book are the first English translations 
of several important documents by Mao. Hoover Institution crt 
10.00 


Revolutionary Hamburg 


LABOR POLITICS IN THE EARLY WEIMAR REPUBLIC 

Richard A. Comfort. This study analyzes the conflicts in the German labor 
movement that made it impossible to form a unified labor bloc in support of 
the republic. Among topics covered are the Revolution of 1918-19, the Kapp 
Putsch, the crisis of 1923, the origins and nature of the German Communist 
Party, ‘and the role of the trade unions in the politics of labor. $6.00 


French Communism in the Making 
1914-1924, 


Robert Wohl. This first full-length study in any language of. the origins and 
early years of the French Communist Party shows how the development of 
democratic socialism was frustrated in France, with irrevocable consequences 
for the future of French democracy. The author emphasizes the close connec- 
tion between events in France and events in Russia. Illustrated. $12.50 


Antonio Gramsci and the Origins of Italian 


Communism 


John M. Cammett. A founder of the Italian Communist Party i in 1921 nid its 
acknowledged leader at the time of his arrest by Mussolini in 1926, Antonio 
Gramsci has been recognized as one of the most important Marxist theo- 
reticians of the 20th century. This is the first agcount of this extraordinary 
man and the first analysis of his thought to appear outside Italy. $8.50 


The Italian Legal System: An Introduction 


Mauro Cappelletti, John Henry Merryman, and Joseph M. Perillo. This is the 
first book in any language to provide a basis for understanding the essential 
features of Italian law. Historically the source of the civil law tradition, Italy 
is today the home of the most representative example of that tradition. Three 
chapters are devoted to the traditional attitudes and assumptions about law 
and the legal process that give Italian law its particular “style.” 
January. $10.00 ` 
Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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From McGraw-Hill... 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS, 


Second Edition l À 
By Charles R. Adrian, University of California i _ Available winter 


Incorporating recent research relevant to state and local politics, all chapters in this 
edition have been updated and revised. Individual new chapters -are devoted to state ` 
legislative behavior and to the central importance of state and local politics to civil 
rights and liberties. 


ORGANIZATIONS IN ACTION 
l By James D. Thompson, Indiana University 


Deals with the behavior of complex organizations as entities. Seeks and explains the 
reasons for existing patterns of organizational design and structure, and methods of 
coordination, decision, and control. The book and its propositions are organized con- 
sistently around the theme that organizations must meet and handle uncertainty. By 
identifying the different sources of uncertainty, the book indicates the reasons why 
various organizations differ in terms of their design, structure, measurement of results, 
and processes of coordination, decision, and control. 


FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 


POLITICAL SCIENCE ‘ 
Joseph P. Harris, Consulting Editor 


Revisions and additions have been made to keep this series up to date and to enlarge 
its scope, but its purpose remains the same as it was on first publication: to provide a 
group of relatively short treatises dealing with major aspects of government in modern 
society. Each volume introduces the reader to a major field of political science through 
a discussion of important issues, problems, processes, and forces and includes at the 
same time an account of American political institutions. The author of each work is a 
distinguished scholar who specializes in and teaches the subjects covered: 


Andrew Hacker: The Study of Politics: The Western Tradition and American 
Origins 

C. Herman Pritchett: The American Constitutional System, Second Edition 

Hugh A. Bone and Austin Ranney: Politics and Voters, Second Edition 

Rowland Egger: The President of the United States 

Joseph P. Harris:.Congress and the Legislative Process 

John J. Corson and Joseph P. Harris: Public Administration in Modern Society 

Charles O. Lerche, Jr.: America in World Affairs, Second Edition 

Charles R. Adrian: ee a Our Fifty States and Their Communities, Second 
Edition 

H. Frank Way, Jr.: Liberty in the Balance: Current Issues in Civil Liberties, 
Second Edition . 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 
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Fawcett 


GREAT PRESIDENTIAL DECISIONS 
State Papers That Changed the Course of History _ 


Selected, and with an Introduction and Comments by RICHARD B. MORRIS. A 
documentary collection of official papers that range. from Washington's decision to 
uphold the supremacy of the law and put down the Whisky Insurrection sto John F 
Kennedy's decision to reach détente with Russia. | 


- A Fawcett Premier Book, 469 pages, 95¢ 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE THIRD REICH 


‘A History of Nazi Germany 
By WILLIAM L. SHIRER -A Fawcett Crest Book, 1599 pages, $1 .65 


FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONALISM 
By Andrew C. McLaughlin, with an Introduction by Henry Steele Commager. 


"No other scholar of his time,” says Henry Steele Commager in his Introduction, “has 
done more to make clear to the American people the true nature of their constitutional 
system and their political institutions.” A Fawcett Premier Book, 160 pages, 60¢ 


VIET NAM: History, Documents, and Opinions on a Major World Crisis 


Edited, with an Introduction by Marvin. E. Gettleman. A scholarly collection of 
primary documents, interpretative analyses of controversial issues from a wide range 
of observers, and major scholarly works. A Fawcett Premier Book, 448 pages, 95¢ 


THE POLITICS OF ESCALATION IN VIETNAM 


By Franz Schurmann, Peter Dale Scott, and Reginald Zelnik, with a Foreword 
by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


Widely acclaimed as "A Citizens’ White Paper." ©'A most important and revealing 
history, and a clear demonstration of what is wrong with the strategy of escalation.” _ 
—John Kenneth Galbraith. The volume includes a summary and conclusions by 
Carl E. Schorske. Published in a hardcover edition by Beacon Press. 

; A Fawcett Premier Book, 160 pages, 60¢ 


RUSSIA UNDER KHRUSHCHEV, by avexaNper WERTH. 


Published in England as THE KHRUSHCHEY PHASE. ; 
A Fawcett Premier Book, 352 pages, 95¢ 


REALITY AND MYTH IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, by kay s. HOUSE. 


A Fawcett Premier Book, 320 pages, 95¢ 


For examination copies write: 
i Education Division 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
67 West 44th Street 
New York, New York 10036 
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NEW TITLES FROM BASIC BOOKS 


SOVIET AND CHINESE COMMUNIST POWER IN THE WORLD ee z 
Edited by Rodger Swearingen 


“By 1969 (barring the unexpected), the Communists will have been in power in China 
for twenty years. How much do we know? What have we learned? And, as Lenin 
asked, ‘What is to be done?’ "—from the Preface >- -> >: $3.95 


MODERNIZATION: The Dynamics of Growth 
Edited by Myron Weiner 


“All of the authors-have done significant work in a their fields, and because these essays 
are compact expositions of current knowledge and opinion in their various disciplines, 
this volume constitutes a good introductory overview for serious readers.”—Library 
Journal f $6.95 


” THE SOCIOLOGICAL TRADITION 
‘Robert A. Nisbet 


“This book is an effort to set forth what is conceptually fundamental and historically 
distinctive in the sociological tradition. . . . T have chosen five ideas as the constitutive 
elements of sociology; community, authority, status, the sacred, and alienation.”—-from 
the Preface i $7.95 


SOVEREIGNTY 
F. H. Hinsley 
“Sovereignty is not a fact. It is a PEREA which men in’ certain circumstances have 
applied ... to the political power which they or other men were exercising. What has 
been the function of this concept? What has distinguished it from other ways of thinking 
about political power?”—from the book $5.95 


THE ART OF CONJECTURE 

Bertrand de Jouvenel 

"A concern with the future has, of course, always been implicit in any scientific under- 
taking. . . . It is the systems-mindedness of our present day, supported by a growing 


. computer-mindedness, that has suddenly made de Jouvenel’s recommendation of a 


systems-synthetic attack on the problems of the future of our society appear not only 
feasible but natural.”—Olaf Helmer, Social Technology $7.50 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF EAST AFRICA: Studies in Political Anthropology 
Edited by Stanley Diamond and Fred G. Burke 


“New Nations, new leaders, new diplomatic power, new expectations have combined 
to produce a sudden, dramatic, and universal awareness of the importance of Africa in 
the modern world. A major laboratory of nation-building and of modernization, Africa 
exerts both a real and a symbolic force upon the destinies of 20th century man.”— 
from the Preface by Stephen K. Bailey $16.50 


hasi 


Address inquiries to: 


BASIC BOOKS, INC. 
404 Park Avenue South 


‘New York 10016 
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De Gaulle and the World 


The Foreign Policy of the Fifth French Republic 


by W. W. Kulski. An objective, comprehensive, and fully documented analysis of 
de Gaulle's relations with the nations of the world and the degree to which the French 
people support, or oppose, his foreign policy. The author, a former Polish diplomat, 
is now James B. Duke Professor of Political Science at Duke University. $8.50 


The Arab Ba’th Socialist Party 


History, Ideology, and Organization 


by Kamel $. Abu Jaber. The only full-scale account in English of the dominant party in 
Syria, its commitment to Arab unity and to international non-alignment, its opposition 
to Nasser, and the growing influence of its branches throughout the Middle East. 
$6.50 


Administrative Problems in Pakistan 


edited by Guthrie S. Birkhead. A study of public administration in Pakistan since the 
1958 Revolution and of the factors involved in administrative reform, by six authors 
who have served on the staff of the Administrative Staff College at Lahore. $5.00 


France and Algeria. 
The Problem of Civil and Political Reform, 1870-1920 


by Vincent Confer. A detailed account of the French reform movement to improve the 
civil and political status of the Algerian Arab-Berber population, the reasons for its 
failure, and the resulting effect on Franco-Algerian relations. ; $5.00 


Technical Assistance—Theory 
and Guidelines 


by Sidney C. Sufrin. A down-to-earth examination of actual experiences in technical 
assistance combined with an analysis of the cultural and administrative problems in- 
volved, to provide specific guidelines for assistance planning and personnel. $5.00 


Vito Marcantonio, Radical in Congress 


by Alan L. Schaffer. The political biography of the colorful left-wing congressman—his 
campaigns, his shifting political alignments, his stand on issues, and his ultimate defeat 
by coalition. A Men and Movements Book. $6.50 


From your bookseller or 


Syracuse University Press 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
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GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
Benjamin Baker and Stanley H. Friedelbaum 


This new introductory text emphasizes the essentially. pragmatic character of the 
American experience by demonstrating how our political institutions have changed 
over theeyears in response to the needs of American society. The first half of the 
book deals with the major institutions of American national government, while the 
second half discusses the major functions of the national, state, and local govern- © 
ments. A perceptive Introduction focuses upon current issues and their relation- 
ship to the American political value system, foretelling later discussion of such vital 
topics as racial discrimination, labor and immigration, automation, and the growth 
of metropolitan areas. 

561 pages 1966 l $7.95 


An Instructor's Manual by Robert Getz is available. 


STATE GOVERNMENT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
John C. Buechner 


The author believes that state governments are still dynamic political bodies with 
enormous potential for creative government despite increasing centralization at the 
national level. His examination of the problems our state governments are facing 
today focuses on common issues rather than on any one.or all of the individual 
states, and ample coverage of the legal-historical evolution of modern state govern- 
ments is included. Lengthy bibliographies follow each chapter. 

About 200 pages Paper A January 1967 Publication 


CAPITOL, COURTHOUSE, AND CITY HALL 
Readings in American State and Local Government . 
Third Edition 


Edited by Robert L. Morlan 


This new revision maintains a balance between the-coverage of state government 
and local government, while stressing those topics which have emerged as central 
elements of controversy in the six years since the publication of the Second Edition, 
e.g. legislative reapportionment and the changing role of the urban county. The 90 
selections are drawn from sources as varied as Collier’s, the Saturday Evening Post, 
and The Annals of the American Academy of Political a Social Science; one third 
of teny are new, 

1966 ; Paper $4.50 


„Mifi in Company 


. BOSTON- NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA, sal DALLAS - 7 PALO ALTO 
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The Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution, and Peace 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY * STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 


THE POLITICS OF THE CHINESE RED ARMY ; 


A Translation of “The Bulletin of Activities of the People’s Liberation Army” 


Edited by J. Chester Cheng. This translation of a top secret and important Red Chinese 
military document (Kung-tso T’ung-hstin) has been described as “one of the most im- 
portant caches” of material from Red China in recent years. $35.00 


SOVIET AND RUSSIAN NEWSPAPERS AT THE 
HOOVER INSTITUTION 


Compiled by Karol Maichel. The Hoover Institution is considered to have.the largest 


collection of Russian newspapers in this country. For the first time they are listed in this ` 


bibliography, which also contains references to the holdings of the Columbia University 
Library and the Library of Congress. Hard, $6.50; Paper, $5.00 


THE SOVIET UNION IN THE WORLD 
COMMUNIST SYSTEM 


By Vernon V. Aspaturian. The imprint of the Soviet Union upon the Communist world 
remains ineradicable. This study explores the relationship of the USSR to the Com- 
munist party-states. $2.50 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 


By Dennis J. Doolin and Robert C. North. Though China is a Communist party-state, 
there has proved to be a vast difference between alliance and integration with the party 
system. The history of this relationship is explored, and the authors examine trends and 
prospects. $2.00 


THE KOREAN PEOPLE’S DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


By Glenn D. Paige. Since 1945, North Korea has fluctuated from close integration with ` 


Imperial Japan and later with the Soviet Union to more flexible integration with states 
in and outside the Communist system. The author examines these trends and projects 
them into the future. $2.0 


THE MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 


By Robert A. Rupen. After 43 years, Soviet influence in Mongolia reaches into all cory . 


ners of Mongolian life—culturally, economically, and politically. This influence is studied 
and evaluated by the author. $2. 


EXPLAINING MUNICH 


The Search for Motive in British Policy 


By Donald N. Lammers. The controversy over events at Munich in late 1938 continues 
on the more difficult questions of motivation and intention, capacity and resolve, This 
study focuses on these questions, particularly on the British government's interpretation 
of the role of the Soviet Union. 


AMERICANS IN AFRICA, 1865-1900 


By Clarence Clendenen, Robert Collins, and Peter Duignan. Though often overlooked, 
the United States’ contribution to the development of the African continent has been im- 
portant and lasting, as the authors show in this study. Hard, $4.00; Paper, $3.00 


UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 
‘ON AFRICA IN 1964 


This is the only comprehensive annual of books and articles appearing in the United 
States and Canada listing material on Africa south of the Sahara. Works zre listed by 
topic and country, and indexed by author. The annuals for 1961, 1292, 1963, and 1964 


have been published to date. , . $5.00 .. 
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Me arxism and 


-the Caribbean 


MEXICAN MARKXIST— 


_ VICENTE LOMBARDO 
TOLEDANO 


by Robert Paul Millon 


Based upon Lombardo’s numerous writings and on recent per- 
sonal interviews, this study stresses his intellectual development 


` and the specifically Marxist content of his mature thought. Par- 


ticular attention is paid to the structure, program. and develop- 
ment of the Partido Popular Socialista of which this important 
‘revolutionary is director. Mr. Millon has lived*in Mexico since 


1962. : Appendixes Bibliography Index $6.00 


THE U.S. IN PUERTO RICO, 


1898-1900 

by Edward J. Berbusse, S.J. 

Beginning with an analysis of Puerto Rico’s 19th-century struggle 
for independence, Father Berbusse proceeds to the U.S. military 
government, pressures for a civilian government, U.S. and Puerto 
Rican relations under the Foraker Act, and the religious and 


educational conflicts during these first years of occupation. As 


Director of the Catholic Center at the University of Puerto Rico, 
Father Berbusse brings a unique understanding to his subject. 
Bibliography Index $7.50 


From your bookseller or 


| | THE UNIVERSITY OF 


NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
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NEW FROM WORLD 





NEW SOURCE BOOK IN MAJOR 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 


Edited by John J. Wuest and Manfred C. Vernon, 
both of Western Washington State College. 


In this comprehensive collection of basic documents, 
each of eight key European states is subjected to a 
well-organized and disciplined analysis of its structure 
and function. The first four sections deal with the 
United Kingdom, the French Fifth Republic, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics: a fifth section covers East Ger- 
many, Italy and the Vatican City, Switzerland, and 
Turkey. Many of the documents appear here for the 
first time in the English language. An exhaustive cross 
reference chart correlates the documents with appropri- 
ate sections of the ten leading text books on Compara- .- 
ive Government. 


800 pages/Illustrated/Index/$8.00 (Text) 


GOVERNMENT AND OPPOSITION 


A Quarterly Journal of Comparative Politics 


“The process of government must be studied not only in the 
light of what those with power... try to do and actually 
achieve but also with regard to those who oppose those aims, 
or whose interests and resistance have to be conciliated before 
those in power can act.” 


—Leonard Schapiro, from the Foreword 


Contributors to Government and Opposition: 


Leonard Schapiro, Robert A. Dahl, John C. Campbell, Edward 
Shils, C. J. Friedrich, S. M. Lipset, Maurice Cranston, Bernard 
Crick, Julius Gould, Richard Hofstadter, Ghita Ionescu, Ber- 
trand de Jouvenel, Isabel de Madariaga, C. M. Woodhouse. 


Rates: Single issue $3.00; Annual Subscription $8.00; Two-year 
subscription $15.00. 


Address subscription orders to Government and Opposition: 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44102 
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The World Law Fund is pleased to announce the publication of . 


STRATEGY 


WORLD 
ORDER 7 


A Set of Materials edited by 


RICHARD 4. FALK and SAUL H. MENDLOVITZ . 


I: Toward a Theory . “Professors Falk and Mendlovitz have planned and 


executed a program designed to shape an academic 

of War Prevention discipline oriented toward the principal policy ques- 

° tion of the epoch. It is entirely appropriate that 

2: International Law such a program should spread among professional 
Foreword by Wolfgang Friedmann and graduate schools, and ultimately permeate col- 


lege and pre-college years. 


3: The United Nations The tone is sternly professional. It is responsible, 


Foreword by Oscar Schachter scholarly, scientific, predictive, inventive, and 


critical.” 
f; Disarmament and From the Foreword to Volume I 


Economic Development by Harold D. Lasswell 
Foreword by J. David Singer 


Volumes 1 and 2, $2.50 each; Volumes 3 and 4, $3.50 each . 
Paperbound 4-volume set, $10.00; Hardcover edition, $14.00 





WORLD LAW FUND 11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 
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Ths ground-breaking new paperbound textbook provides at last the concrete, 
empirical approach to international relations that has long been needed by the 
college student. In WCRLD POLITICS IN AN AGE OF REVOLUTION, John W. Spanier 
delineates the three major forces that have profoundly affected world politics since 

M1945: the revolution of military technology; the “permanent revolution” of Com- 
munism; and the nationalizing and modernizing revolution (the “revolution of 
rising expectations”) in the developing nations. 


By defining and analyzing these concurrent revolutions, tracing their interaction, 
and assessing their impact on the present state system, Professor Spanier de- 
velops a challenging contemporary framework that goes beyond traditional analy- 
ss provide fresh naw insights into the nature of present international relations. 


Unlike those texts that treat the state system as the basic determinant of na- 
tional behavior, WORLD POLITICS IN AN AGE OF REVOLUTION contends that new 
emphasis must be placed on the internal factor of domestic politics. Indeed, Pro- 
_ fessor Spanier views foreign policy in a revolutionary state system as basically 
the continuation of internal politics by other means. 


Within the context of this brilliant two-level analysis, he appraises such vital 
«estions as the Communist strategy of international civil war, the effect of the 
“problems of nation-building on the new states’ nonalignment policies, the uses of 
a. military force in an age of a delicate balance of terror, and the impact of the 

rise of a “new Europe” and China on the respective alliance systems of both 

West and East. Throughout, the author employs examples from American history 

and politics to elucidate various aspects of international policies, nation-building, 

and modernization. 
- Professor Spanier’s unique and undistorted analysis of postwar world politics 
, makes possible a broad understanding of the factors now shaping our world——-and 
determining our future. WORLD POLITICS IN AN AGE OF REVOLUTION will surely 
: become a standard introductory textbook for the international relations course 
- (and required reading, too, in the hundreds of foreign- policy courses now using 
American Foreign Policy Since World War Il as a basic text!). 


WORLD POLITICS 
iN AN AGE OF REVOLUTION. 


by John W. Spanier 


Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Florida 


A Praeger Paperbound Text: $3.95 (Clothbound, $8.50) 
Degember ca. 450 pp. bibliog., index. 6%” x 914”. 


FREDERICK A. Praegev PUBLISHERS 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York, M.Y. 10003 
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Questionnaires in the Mail 
for Biographical Directory 


Prompt Return Required to Maintain Production Schedule 


And to Ensure Inclusion of Information About All Members 


All members will soon be receiving in the mail a questionnaire eliciting career and 
personal information for inclusion in the Fifth Edition of the Association’s Biographi- 
cal Directory. 


To maintain our production schedule, careful completion and prompt return of 


this questionnaire is essential—and the cooperation of members will ensure that bio- 
graphical information is accurately included. 


In a departure from past practices, automated processes will be used in preparation 
of this edition of the directory. Keypunching will be done directly from the question- 
naire as it is filled out. Accordingly, members are requested to: 


- Read the questionnaire in its entirety before beginning to fill it out. 
- Follow the directions on the form in providing information in each category. 
: If at all possible, type all entries; otherwise, print neatly. 


As in the past, biographies will be printed in the Directory without cost to the mem- 
bers of the Association. Each individual member will receive one free copy of the Di- 
rectory at the time of publication. 





1967 Asian Tour Seminar Program 
DATES (APPROXIMATE)—-AUGUST 1 TO SEPTEMBER 6 


e Because of the success of past Tour-Seminar programs, the Association is offering 
another in its series of travel study opportunities during the summer of 1967, in Asia. 
(Japan, Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Thailand, Malaya, Singapore, Indonesia, Philippines, 
Hawaii) ` 


è As was the case with the 1966 African Tour-Seminar, this program will be carried out 
on regularly scheduled jet flights of reputable international carriers. 


è The cost to Association members will be substantially less than it would be for a 
similar trip arranged on an individual basis. Included in the fare will be round-trip tourist 
air transportation, first class hotel accommodations, numerous meals, baggage handling, 
. and airport transfers. 


e In cooperation with the governments of the nations on the itinerary and the relevant 
U. S. departments and agencies, the Association will arrange meetings and interviews with 
top level local governmental officials, members of university faculties, U. S. Foreign Service 
Personnel, foreign press representatives. Opportunities also will be provided for individual 
research and appropriate sightseeing activities. 

e For further information concerning this educational, research, and travel opportunity, 
write to: APSA 1967 Asian Tour Seminar, The American Political Science Association, 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20036. i 
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NEW FROM P-H 


BOOKS IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS AND 
POLITICS:. The Theories of 

Talcott Parsons 

By William C. Mitchell, University of Oregon. 
A new and critical introduction to the famous 
social theorist, Talcott Parsons, written from 


.the perspective of a political scientist. Profésso- ' 


Mitchell argues that other political scientists 
should be ‘introduced to the relevance of such 
interrelated theories as “problems of human ac- 
tion,” “order in society,” and “political change.” 
The chapters in this book are organized to give 
the reader a concise introduction to Parsons, 
his basic beliefs, and their derivative theories 
He assesses the existing body of Parsons’ work 
and makes predictions about its potential and. 
in particular, its value in the study of political 
_ Science. By compiling the works of Parsons with- 
in a singie discipline, the author makes it avail- 
able to those who cannot afford long, close and 
detailed study of Parsons’ writings. 
January 1967, approx. 224 pp., $5.95 


BUSINESS DECISION MAKING AND 
GOVERNMENT POLICY: Cases in 
Business And Government 


By Dan H. Fenn, Jr., U. S. Tariff Commission, 
Donald Grunewald, Rutgers, The State Univer- 
sity, and Robert N. Katz, Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Covers the entire range of the business 
manager’s relationships with government en- 
tities at all levels—federal, state, local, and for- 
eign. The objective of the book is to familiarize 
the student with these relationships and to show 
how they may be used to promote the goals of 
the firm. 1966, 448 pp., paperbound $5.95 





AMERICA'S ROLE IN WORLD - 
AFFAIRS SERIES .. - 


Dankwart A. Rustow, Series Editor (Columbia 
University). This new series is the work of eleven 


distinguished authors whose specialized knowl- 


edge and practical experience are applied to a 


broad and diversified coverage of the fields of - 


American foreign policy and international rela- 
tions. The volumes emphasize the lasting reali- 
ties underlying current conflict, the political 
forces in the present that will shape the world 


of the future. Each volume is a concise, au-' 


thoritative ‘analysis of a problem area of major 
significance. All volumes in the series will be 
approx. 128 pp., paper $1.95, cloth $4.50 


The first two titles in the series: 


FOREIGN AID IN i 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS í 


By John D. Montgomery, Harvard University. 
A penetrating treatment of foreign aid.that 
covers a wide range of its uses, its possibilities 
and limitations. The main concern of the book 
is the nature of our commitments, especially ‘in 
their political context—their intent and conse- d 
quences, present and future. 


January 1967 


AFRICA AND UNITED 
STATES POLICY 


By Rupert Emerson, Harvard University. In his 
new book, Professor Emerson maintains that 
despite the increasing American involvement in 
Africa since the mid-1950’s, Africa remains the 
continent of least concern to the United States, 
but the Congo and the so-called “white redoubt” 
of southern Africa, which he gives special at- 
tention, hold the threat of developing into major 
global trouble centers. 

January 1967 


Future titles in the series: 


MILITARY STRATEGY 
IN WORLD: POLITICS 
By Walter Goldstein 


COLD WAR AND COEXISTENCE: i 
Russia, China, and The United States 
By William E. Griffith 


` THE WEB OF INTERDEPENDENCE: 


The United States and International 
Organizations By Ernst B. Haas 


EUROPE AND UNITED STATES POLICY 
By Stanley Hoffmann 


THE BURDEN-OF DECISION: . { 
American’ Foreign Policy Since 1945 
By Charles Burton Marshall 


THE MAKING OF UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN POLICY By William C. Olson’ 


THE NEW SETTING OF 
WORLD POLITICS 
By Dankwart A. Rustow 


LATIN AMERICA AND UNITED. 


‘STATES POLICY By Kalman H. Silvert 


ASIA AND UNITED STATES POLICY 
By Wayne A. Wilcox - 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 
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